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MRS  CENTLIVRE. 


^  MEN. 

Sib  Geokge  Airt,  a  gentleman  of  Jour  thou- 
umd  a-yeoTy  in  hve  with  Miranda. 

Sir  Frakcis  Gripe,  guardian  to  Miranda  and 
Marplot,  father  to  Charles,  in  love  with 
Miranda. 

Charles,  jVt^iuf  to  Sir  George,  in  love  with 

ISABINDA. 

Sir  Jealous  Traffick,  a  merchant  that  had 
lived  tome  time  in  Spain,  father  to  Isabinda. 

Marplot,  a  sort  of  silly  fellow,  cowardly,  but 
very  inquisitive  to  know  every  hodjfs  business, 

WftisFERy  servant  fo  Charles. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


WOMEN. 

Miranda,  an  heiress,  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  really  in  love  with  Sir  George,  but 
pretends  to  be^so  with  her  guardian,  Sir 
Francis. 

Isabinda,  daughter  to  Sir  Jealous,  in  love 
with  Charles,  but  designed  for  a  Spani^ 
merchant  by  her  father. 

Patch,  her  woman. 

ScENTWELL,  tpoman  to  Miranda. 
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SCENE  L^TAe  Pur*;  -•:•  ;  »  - 

Sir  George  Airy  meeting  Charles. 

Cka.  Ha  !  Sir  George  Airy  a  birding  thus 
early  !  what  forbiddeD  game  roused  you  so  soon? 
for  no  lawful  occasion  could  invite  a  person  of 
your  figure  abroad,  at  such  unfashionable  hours. 

Sir  Geo.  There  are  some  men,  Charles,  whom 
fortune  has  left  free  from  inquietudes,,  who  are 
diligently  studious  to  find  ou(  ways  and  means  to 
make  themselves  uneasy. 

Cha,  Is  it  possible  that  any  thing  in  nature  can 
raf9e  the  temper  of  a  man  whom  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year  compliment  with  as  many  thousand 
pottodsy  pfiyi  and  a  father  at  rest  with  his  ancestors  ? 


;  ''jSir  Geo.  Why,  there  it  is  now  !  a  man,  that 
'wants  money,  thinks  none  can  be  unhappy  that 
has  it;  but,  my  aflnirs  are  in  such  a  whimsical 
posture,  that  it  will  requife  a  calculation  of  my 
nativity  to  find  if  my  gold  will  relieve  me  or  not, 

Cha.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  never  consult  the  stars  about 
that ;  gold  has  a  power  beyond  them ;  gold  un- 
locks the  midnight  councils;  gold  outdoes  the 
wind,  becalms  the  ship,  or  fills  her  sails ;  gold  is 
omnipotent  below ;  it  makes  whole  armies  fight 
or  fly;  it  buys  even  souls;  and  bribes  wretches  to 
betray  their  country :  then,  what  can  tliy  busi- 
ness be  that  gold  won*t  serve  thee  in  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  I'm  in  love. 

Cha.  In  love !—— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  in  love !— » 
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Hayha,  ha,  ha!  with  what,  prithee?  a.cfaeili- 

bin? 

Sir  Geo,  No ;  with  a  woman. 

Cha,  A  woman !  good.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  and 
gold  not  help  thee? 

Sir  Oeo.  out,  suppose  Fm  in  bve  with  two— 

Cha,  Ay,  if  tbou'rt  in  love  with  two  hundred, 
gold  will  fetch  them,  I  warrant  thee.  boj.  But 
who  are  thej  ?  who  are  they?  come  I 

iStr  Geo,  One  is  a  lady,  whose  face  I  never 
saw ;  but  witty  to  a  minde ;  the  other,  beauti- 
ful as  Venus 

Cha.  And  a  fool — 

5ir  Geo,  For  aught  I  know ;  for  I  never  spoke 
to  her ;  but  you  can  inform  me.  I  am  channed 
by  the  wit  of  the  one,  and  die  for  the  beauty  of 
the  other. 

Cha,  And,  pray,  whidi  are  you  in  quest  of  now  ? 

Sir  Geo,  I  prefer  the  sensual  pleasure ;  Tm  for 
her  IVe  seen,  who  is  thy  father^s  ward,  Miranda. 

Cha,  Nav,  then,  I  pity  yon ;  for  the  Jew,  my 
father,  wilt  no  more  part  with  her  and  thir^ 
thousand  pounds,  than  ne  would  with  a  guinea  to 
keep  me  trom  starving 

iSKr  Geo,  Now,  you  see  gold  can't  do  every 
tlung,  Charles. 

CSks.  Yes;  for  'tis  her  gold  that  bars  my  fa- 
ther's gate  against  ^on. 

Sir  Geo,  Why,  if  be  be  this  avaricious  wretch, 
how  cam'st  thou  by  such  a  liberal  education  ? 

Cha.  Not  a  souse  out  of  his  pocket,  I  assure 

K;  I  had  an  uncle  who  defrayed  that  charge; 
for  some  little  wildness  of  youtl^  though  he 
made  me  his  heir,  left  dad  my  guardian  till  I 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  wbidi,  I  presume, 
the  old  gentleman  will  never  think  I  am;  and 
now  he  has  got  the  estate  into  his  clutches,  it 
does  me  no  more  good  than  if  it  lay  in  Prester 
John's  dominions. 

Sir  Geo,  What !  canst  thou  find  no  stratagem 
to  redeem  it  ? 

Cha,  I  have  made  many  essays  to  no  purpose. 
Though  want,  the  mistress  of'  inveutibn^;  still 
tempts  me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox  is  too^canh^. 
for  me. — I  am  upon  my  last  project,  which,  if^ 
it  fails,  then,  for  my  last  refuge,  a  brown  mus-* 
quet.  '.' 

Sir  Geo.  What  is't ?  can  I  assist  thee?      •  .* . 

Cha,  Not  yet;  when  you  can,  I  have  coufi-* 
dence  enough  in  you  to  ask  it  *   * 

Sir  Geo,  I  am  always  ready.  But  what  does 
he  intend  to  do  with  Mirandar  is  she  to  he  sold 
in  private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  by  way  of  auc- 
tion, at  who  bids  most  ?  if  so,  egad  I'm  for  him; 
my  gold,  as  you  say,  shall  be  subservient  to  my 
pleasure. 

Cha,  To  deal  ingenuously  with  you,  sir  George, 
I  know  very  little  of  her  or  home ;  for,  since  my 
uncle's  death,  and  my  return  from  travel,  I  have 
never  been  well  with  my  father :  he  thinks  my 
eit>ences  too  great,  and  I,  his  allowance  too  lit- 
tle ;  he  never  seat  me,  but  he  qCiarreb;  and,  to 


avoid  that,  I  shun  his  house  as  much  as  possible* 
The  report  is,  he  intends  to  marry  her  himself. 

Sir  Geo,  Can  she  consent  to  it  ? 

Cha,  Yes,  faith  !  so  they  say :  but,  I  tell  you^ 
I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter.  Miranda 
and  I  are  like  two  violent  members  of  a  contrary 
party ;  I  can  scarce  allow  her  beauty,,  though  au 
the  worid  does  ;  nor  she  me  civility  for  that 
contempt.  I  fancy  she  plays  the  mother-in-law 
ah^ady ;  and  sets  the  old  gentleman  on  to  do 
mischief. 

Sir  Geo,  Then,  I  have  your  free  consent  to 
get  her  ? 

Cha.  Ay ;  and  my  helping  hand,  if  occarioh 
be. 

Sir  Geo.  Poh  !  yonder's  a  fool  coming  this 
way;  let's  avoid  him. 

Cha,  Wliat  ?  Marplot  ?  No,  no ;  he's  my  in- 
strument; there's  a  thousand,  conveniences  in 
him :  hell  lend  me  his  money,  when  he  has  any ; 
run  of  my  errands,  and  be  proud  of  it ;  in  short, 
he'll  pimp  for  me,  lie  for.  me,  drink  for  me,  do 
any  tning  but  fight  for  me ;  and  that  I  trust  to 
my  own  arm  for. 

Sir  Geo,  Nay,  then,  he's  to  be  endured ;  I 
never  knew  his  qualifications  before. 

Enter  Marplot,  with  a  patch  acrou  his  face. 

Mar,  Dear  Charles,  your's— Ha !  Sir  George 
Airy  !  the  man  in  the  worid  I  have  an  ambitioit 
to  be  known  to  1  [j1«h^.]  Give  me  thy  hand,  d^ 
boy! 

Chtt,  A  good  assurance!  But  hark  ye,  how 
came  your  beautiful  countenance  clouded  in  the 
wrong  place? 

Mar.  I  must  confess  'tis  a  little  malrorpropoi; 
but  no  matter  for  that  A  word  with  you, 
Charles.  Prithee,  introduce  mo  to  sir  Geoij^e — 
he  is  a  man  of  wit,  and  I'd   give   ten  guineM 

Cha.  When  you  have  them,  you  mean  ? 

lyit^.  Ay,.^Den  I  have  them ;  pugh,  pox,  you 
'.cu^  the  thread  of  jBy  discourse— *-I  would  give 
» top  guilTe&s,  \  ea/,  to  be  ranked  in  his  acouaint- 
imce.  •  Wel],^|is  a  vast  addition  to  a  man  s  for- 
lune,'«q(3ordhig  to  the  rout  of  the  world,  to  be 
seen  hi  the  company  of  leading  men ;  for,  then, 
"w^ir^lUtfliougm  to  be  politicians,  or  whigs,  or 
Jacks,  d)[^lvg!)iy<^^  or  lowflyers,  or  levellers — and 
so  forth;  for,  you  must  know,  we  all  herd  in  par* 
ties  now. 

Cha,  Then,  a  fool  for  diversion  is  out  of  fa- 
shion, I  find  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  without  it  be  a  mimicking  fool; 
and  they  are  darlings  every  whefe.  Bot,  pithe^ 
introduce  me. 

Cha,  Well,  on  condttioA  you'll  give  us  a  true 
account  how  you  came  by  that  mourning  nose.  I 
will. 

Mar,  V\\  do  it 

Cha,  Sir  Georee,  bere's  a  g^tleman  has  a  pas- 
sionate dettre  to  hiss  your  huicl* 
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Geo,  Oh,  t  honour  men  of  the  sword ! 
And,  I  presume,  this  gentleman  is  Istely  come 
from  Spiun  or  Portugal-^by  his  scars. 

Mar,  No,  really,  sir  George,  mine  sprung  from 
dni  fury.    Happening  last  night  into  the  groom 
porter's — I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go  ten  gui- 
neas with  a  sort  of  a,  sort  of  a — kind  of  a  milk- 
sop, as  I  thought.    A  pox  of  the  dice !  he  flung 
out,  and  my  pockets  being  empty,  as  Charles 
knows  they  often  are,  he  proved  a  surly  North 
Briton,  and  broke  my  face  for  my  deficiency.' 
iStr  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  and  did  not  you  draw  f 
Mar,  Draw,  sir !  Why,  I  did  but  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  sword,  to  make  a  swift  retreat,  and  he 
roared  out — Now  the  deel  a  ma  sauI,  sir,  gin  ye 
touch  yer  steel  Ise  whip  mine  through  ycr  wem. 
Sir  Geo,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ckm,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Safe  was  the  word.  So, 
you  walked  ofl^  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Yes,  for  I  avoid  fighting,  purely  to  be 
senrioeable  to  my  friends,  you  know— — 

Sir  Geo,  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to 
3rou,  sir :  I  hope  you'll  rank  me  in  that  number. 

Mar,  Sir  George,  a  bow  from  the  side-box,  or 
to  be  seen  in  your  chariot,  binds  me  ever  yours. 

Sir  Geo,  Trifles ;  you  may  command  them, 
when  you  please. 

Cka.  Provided  he  may  command  you. 
Mar.  Me  !    Why,  I  live  for  no  other  purpose 
Sir  George,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  cares- 
sed by  roost  of  the  reigning  toasts  of  the  town  t 
ni  tell  them  you  are  the  finest  gentleman—— 

Sir  Geo,  No,  no ;  prithee,  let  me  alone  to  tell 
the  ladies — my  parts — Can  you  convey  a  letter 
upon  occasion,  or  deliver  a  message  with  an  air 
of  business,  ha  ? 

Mar,  With  the  assurance  of  a  page,  and  the 
gravity  of  a  statesman. 
Sir  Geo,  You  know  Miranda  ? 
3far.  What !  My  sister  ward  ?  Why,  her  guar- 
dian is  mine ;  we  are  fellow-sufierers.  Ah,  he  is 
a  covetous,  cheating,  sancd^d^  curmnd<^eon  * 
that  sir  Francis  Gripe  is  a  damn^  oId-*«-hypo- 

cntical 

Cka,  Hold,  hold ;  I  suppose,  friend,  yon  for- 
get that  he  b  my  father?  .*   .«  r 

Mar,  Egad,  and  so  I  did,  Charles-<^  ask  your 
pardon,  Charles,  but  it  is  for  your  sake  I  hate 
him.     Well,  I  say  the  world  is  mlst^en  in'him^ 
his  out-side  piety  makes  him  ever]^  man's  execu- 
tor, and  his  mude  cunning  makes  him  every  heir's 
gaoler.    Egad,  Charles,  I'm  half  persuaded  that 
thou'rt  some  ward,  too,  and  never  of  his  getting 
—for  never  were  two  things  so  unlike  as  you  and 
your  father ;  he  scrapes  up  every  thing,  and  thou 
spendcst  e\'ery  thing;    every  body  is  indebted  to 
him,  and  thou  art  indebted  to  every  body. 
Cha.  You  are  very  free,  Mr  Marplot, 
ilfar.  Aye,  I  give  and  take,  Charles — ^yoa  may 
be  as  free  with  me,  ypu  know. 
Sir  Geo,  A  pleasant  fellow.* 
Chfi,  The  dog  is  diverting^  sometimes^  or  there 


would  be  no  enduring  his  imperdnence.  He  is 
pressing  to  be  employed,  and  willing  to  execute; 
but  some  ill  fate  generally  attends  all  he  under- 
takes, and  he  oftener  spoils  an  intrigue  than  helps 
it. 

Mar,  I  have  always  your  good  word ;  but  if  I 
miscarry,  'tis  none  of  my  fault ;  I  follow  my  in- 
structions. 

Cha.  Yes,  withess  the  merchant's  wife. 

Mar,  Pish,  pox  !  that  was  an  accident. 

Sir  Geo.  What  was't,  prithee  ? 

Mar,  Nay,  Charles,  now,  don*t  expose  your 
friend. 

Cha,  Why,  you  must  know,  I  had  lent  a  cer- 
tain merchant  my  hunting  horses,  and  was  to 
have  met  his  wife  in  his  absence.  Sending  him 
along  with  my  groom  to  make  the  compliment^ 
and  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  lady  at  the  same 
time ;  what  does  he  do,  but  gives  the  husband  the 
letter,  and  offers  her  the  horses ! 

Mar,  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  did  offer  her  the 
horses,  and  I  remember  lyou  was  even  with  me, 
for  you  denied  the  letter  to  be  yours,  and  swore 
I  had  a  design  upon  her,  which  my  bones  paid 
for. 

Cha,  Come,  sir  George,  let's  walk  round,  if 
you  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have  sent  my  man  up- 
on a  Uttle  earnest  business,  and  I  have  ordered 
liim  to  bring  me  the  answer  into  the  Park. 

Mar.  Business !  and  I  not  know  it !  Egad  Til 
watch  him. 

Sir  Geo.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Charles ;  I 
am  to  meet  your  father. 

Cha,  My  father ! 

Sir  Geo,  Aye,  and  about  the  oddest  bargam, 
perhaps,  you  ever  heard  of;  but  FU  not  impart 
till  I  know  the  success. 

Mar.  What  can  his  business  be  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis ?  Now  would  I  give  all  the  world  to  know  it! 
Why  the  devil  shomd  not  one  know  every  raan*s 
concerns  ?  \Atidc. 

Oka,  Rrosperity  to  it,  whatever  it  be:   I  have 
[pritPiTe^aflQurs,  too :  over  a  bottle,  we'll  compare 
'not^'  •  • 
'  *Mar,  Charles  knows  I  love  a  glass  as  well  at 
any  man  ;  I'll  make  one ;   shall  it  be  to-night  f 


And  J  long  to  know  their  secrets. 


[Aside. 


Enter  Whisper. 

J/nUt,  Sir,  sir,  Mrs  Patch  says  Isabinda's  Spa- 
nish father  has  quite  spoiled  the  plot,  and  she 
cannot  meet  you  in  the  Park,  but  he  infallibly 
will  go  out  this  afternoon,  she  says :  but  I  must 
step  again  to  know  the  hour. 

Mar.  What  did  Whisper  say  now  ?  I  shall  go 
stark  mad,  if  Fm  not  let  ipto  the  secret 

[Atide, 

Cha,  Curst  misfortune ! 

Mar.  Curst!  What's  curst, Charles? 

Cha.  Come  along  with  me ;  my  heart  feels  plea- 
sure «t  her  name.  Sir  George,  your's;  we'U 
meet  at  the  old  place  the  usual  hour. 
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Sir  Geo,  Agreed.  I  think  I  see  sip  Francis 
yonder.  [Exit  Sir  George. 

Cha,  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me,  I  am  en- 
gaged«  [Exit  Charles. 

Mar.  Engaged !  Egad,  Fll  engage  my  life  Til 
know  what  your  engagement  is. 

[Exit  Marplot. 

Enter  Miranda,  coming  out  of  a  chair, 

Mir.  Let  the  chair  wait.  My  servant  that 
dogged  sir  George  said  he  was  in  the  Park. 

Enter  Patch. 

Ha !  Miss  Patch  alone !  Did  not  you  tell  me 
you  had  contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda  to  the 
Park? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  your  ladyship  cannot  im- 
agine what  a  wretched  disappointment  we  have 
met  with !  Just  as  I  had  fetched  a  suit  of  my 
clothes  for  a  disguise,  comes  my  old  master  into 
his  closet,  which  is  right  against  her  chamber 
door :  this  struck  us  into  a  terrible  fright — At 
length  I  put  on  a  grave  face,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  at  leisure  for  his  chocolate  ?  in  hopes  to 
draw  him  out  of  his  hole ;  but  he  snapped  my 
nose  off:  no,  I  shall  be  busy  here,  tnese  two 
hours.  At  which  my  poor  mistress,  seeing  no 
way  of  escape,  ordered  mc  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship with  the  sad  relation. 

Afir.  Unhappy  Isabinda !  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  unaccountable  as  the  humour  of  Sir  jealous 
Traffick? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  it's  his  Ijving  so  long  in 
'Spain.  He  vows  he'll  spend  half  his  estate,  but 
he'll  be  a  parliament-man,  on  purpose  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  women  to  wear  veils,  and  other  odious 
Spanish  customs — he  swears  it  is  the  height  of 
impudence  to  have  a  woman  seen  barefaced, 
even  at  church,  and  scarce  believes  there's  a  true 
begotten  child  in  the  city. 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  the  old  fool  torments 
himself!  Suppose  he  could  introduce, his^iagid, 
rules— does  ne  think  we  could  not  matcft  then  in 
contrivance  ?  No,  no ;  let  the  tyrant  ma»  ioalAr' 
what  laws  he  will,  if  there's  a  woman  under  the 
government,  I  warrant  she  6nds  a  way  to  break^ 
them.  Is  his  mind  set  upon  the  Spaniard  for  hft 
son-in-law  still  ?  *^/ 1* 

Patch.  Aye,  and  he  expects  him  by  the  n^xr 
fleet,  which  drives  his  daughter  to  melancholy 
and  despair.  But,  maiiam,  I  find  you  retain  the 
same  gay  cheerful  spirit  you  had  when  I  waited 
on  your  ladyship.  My  lady  is  mighty  good-hu- 
moured, too ;  and  I  have  found  a  way  to  make 
sir  Jealous  believe  I  am  wholly  in  his  interest, 
when  my  real  design  is  to  serve  her  ;  he  makes 
me  her  gaoler,  and  I  sdt  her  at  liberty. 

Mir.  I  knew  thy  prolific  brain  would  be  of 
singular  service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted  with 
thee  to  her  father. 

Patch.  But,  madam,  the  report  is  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  your  guardian ! 


Mir.  It  is  necessary  such  a  report  should  be^ 
Patch. 

Patch,  But  is  it  true,  madam  ? 

Mir.  That's  not  absolutely  necessary^ 

Patch.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain, 
coaxing  him  still  for  your  own,  and  railing  at  all 
the  young  fellows  about  town  :  in  my  mind,  now, 
you  are  as  ill  plagued  with  your  guardian,  ma- 
dam, as  my  lady  is  with  her  father. 

Mir.  No,  I  have  liberty,  wench;  that  she 
wants :  what  would  she  give  now  to  be  in  this 
deshabille  in  the  open  air,  nay  more,  in  pursuit  of 
the  young  fellow  sne  likes  f  for  that's  my  case,  I 
assure  you. 

I  Patch.  As  for  that,  madam,  she's  even  with 
you ;  for,  though  she  can't  come  abroad,  we  have 
a  way  to  bring  him  home  in  spite  of  old  Argus. 

Aftr.  Now,  Patch,  your  opinion  of  my  choice^ 
for  here  he  comes.  Ha  f  my  guardian  with 
him  !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I'm  sure 
sir  Francis  can't  know  me  in  this  dress.  Let  me 
observe  them.  [They  withdraw. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Sir  George 

Airy. 

Sir  Fran.  Verily,  sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent 
throwing  away  thy  money  so ;  for  I  tell  thee  sin- 
cerely, Miranda,  my  charge,  does  not  like  a 
young  fellow;  they  are  all  vicious,  and  seldom 
make  good  husbands :  in  sober  sadness,  she  can't 
abide  them. 

Mir,  [Peeping."]  In  sober  sadness,  you  are 
mistaken — ^Wbat  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir  Qeo,  Look'e,  sir  Frauds ;  whether  she  can 
or  9annot  abide  young  fellows,  is  not  the  bust-* 
ness :  will  you  take  the  fifty  guineas  ? 

Sir  Fran.  In  good  truth  I  will  not — for  I 
knew  thy  father ;  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man ; 
and  I  cannot  consent  that  his  son  shoulcf  squan- 
der away  what  he  saved  to  no  purpose. 

Mir.  [Peeping^  Now,  in  the  name  of  won* 
der,  what  ^arga^  CRU  he  be  driving  about  me  for 
fifty  gyjf\^.^:*;: 

*PatCh.*l  VfshiE  be  not  for  the  first  nightV 
lodgvfcjnt^in. 

^  SirjGko.  Well,  sir  Francis,  since  you  are  so 
*cbp8a^tiops  for  my  father's  sake,  then  permit 
[n^c^tR^lf&vMr  aratis. 

^ .  Mir.l  fPeipwig.]  The  favour !   O'  my  life  I 
believe  'tis  as  you  said.  Patch ! 

Sir  Fran.  No  verily;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy 
experience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise ;  therefore, 
give  me  a  hundred,  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  Geo,  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the 
scanty  sum. — Let  me  see — a  hundred  guinea^^ 

t Takes  them  out  of  a  purte^  and  chinks  them."] 
[a  !  they  have  a  very  pretty  sound,  and  a  very 

pleasing  look — But  then,  Miranda but  if  she 

should  oe  cruel < — 


Mir.  [Peeping.]  As  ten  to  one  I  shall 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  do ;  consider  ou't.   He,  he,  he  f 
Sir  Geo.  No,  I'll  do't. 
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Paick,  Da^t !  wh&t^  whether  you  will  or  no, 
msdain? 

Sir  Oeo.  Come,  to  the  point ;  here's  the  gold; 
nim  up  the  conditions 

SiWL  FtLAV,  putting  out  ap&per.'] 
•>.  [Peepmf,]  Ay,  for  Heaven's  sake  do,  for 
my  expectation  is  on  the  rack ! 

Sur  FrtoL  Well,  at  your  peril  be  it 

Sir  Geo.  Ay,  ay ;  go  on. 

Sir  F^rtm,  imprimisy  you  are  to  be  admitted 
into  my  house  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to  Mir- 
mnda,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  without  let 
or  molestation,  provided  I  remain  in  the  same 
room. 

Sir  Geo,  But  out  of  earshot 

Sir  F^an,  Well,  well,  I  don't  desire  to  hear 
what  you  say;  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  consideration  I 
am  to  have  that  purse  and  a  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  Geo.  Take  it [Gives  him  the  purte, 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  So !  'tis  well  it's  no  worse:  1*11 
fit  you  both- 

Sir  €ho.  And  this  agreement  is  to  be  perform- 
ed to-dv|r. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay  ;  the  sooner  the  better. 
Poor  fool !  how  Miranda  and  I  shall  laugh  at 
bim  ! — Well,  sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha !  take  the 
last  sound  of  your  guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Chinks 
them.)  [Exit. 

Mir.  [Peeping."]  Sure  he  does  not  know  I  am 
Miranda. 

Sir  Geo.  A  very  extraordinary  bareain  I  have 
made  truly,  if  she  should  be  really  in  love 
with  this  old  cuff  now !  Psha  !  that's  moral- 
ly impossible.— -But  then,  what  hopes  have  I 
to  succeed  f  I  never  spoke  to  her — 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  Say  vou  so  ?  then  I  am  safe. 

&r  Geo.  What  though  m^  tongue  never  spoke? 
my  eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and  my  nopes 
flattered  me  tier's  answered  them.  If  Fm  lucky 
—If  not  it  is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thrown 
away.         [Miranda  and  Patch  come  forward. 

tiir.  Upon  what,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Ha !  my  incognita — upon  a  woman, 
madam. 

Mir,  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can  deal 
in,  and  damage  the  soonest ;  your  very  breath 
destroys  them,  and,  I  fear,  you'll  never  see  your 
return,  ^ir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Geo.  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china, 
and  dropped  to  pieces  with  a  touch,  every  atom 
of  her  I  nave  ventured  at  if  she  is  but  mistress 
of  thy  wit  balances  ten  times  the  sum.  Prithee, 
let  me  see  thy  face ! 

Mir.  By  no  means;  that  may  spoil  your  opi- 
aion  of  my  sense 

Sir  Geo.  Rather  confirm  it  madam. 

Patch.  So,  rob  the  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir  Geo.  No,  child ;  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the 
morning  never  spoils  my  dinner :  the  other  lady 
I  design  a  set  meal ;  so  there's  no  danger. 

Mir.  Matrimony !   Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  crimes 


have  you  committed  against  the  god  of  love,  that 
he  should  revenge  them  so  severely,  to  stamp 
husband  on  your  forehead  ? 

Sir  Geo,  For  my  folly,  in  having  so  often  met 
you  here,  without  pursuing  the  laws  of  nature, 

and  exercising  her  command ^But  I  resolve, 

ere  we  part  now,  to  know  who  you  are,  where 
you  live,  what  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  your  face 
IS ;  therefore,  unmask,  and  don't  put  me  to  the 
trouble  of  doing  it  for  you. 

Afir.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with 
my  hand,  sir  George,  which,  if  you'll  be  so  rude 
to  provoke 

Sir  Geo.  You'll  apply  it  to  my  cheek — ^the  la- 
dies* favour^  are  always  welcome,  but  I  must 
have  that  doiid  withdrawn.— {Ta/nn^  hold  of 
Aer.]—- Remember  you  are  in  the  Park,  child; 
and  what  a  terrible  thing  would  it  be  to  lose  this 
pret^  white  hand ! 

Mir.  And  how  will  it  sound  in  a  diocolate- 
house,  that  sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off  a 
lady's  mask,  when  he  bad  given  her  his  honour 
that  he  never  would,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  en- 
deavour to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave  ? 

Patch.  I  wish  we  were  wXe  out 

Sir  Geo.  But  i^  ^^^  l^y  thinks  fit  to  pursue, 
and  meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some  troubled 
spirit  shall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the  reali* 
ty  ?  I  would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in  a  female 
shape.         ' 

Mir.  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Pauses^ 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  prithee,  consider;  for  thoush^dt 
find  me  very  much  at  thy  service. 

Patch.  Suppose,  sir,  the  Uidy  should  be  in  love 
with  you  ? 

■Sir  Geo.  Oh !  Til  return  the  obligation  in  a 
moment. 

Patch.  And  marry  her? 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  not^  the  way  to 
love  her,  child. 

Mir.  If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die — ^Wliich 
way  shall  I  escape }  Let  me  see —  [Patties. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  madam 

Mir.  I  have  it — Sir  George,  'ds  fit  you  should 
allow  something ;  if  you'll  excuse  my  face,  and 
turn  your  back,  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall  sink, 
even  masked  as  I  am)  I  will  confess  why  I  have 
engaged  you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and  where  I 
live. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  to  shew  you  Pm  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, I  accept  the  conditions :  let  me  but  once 
know  those,  and  the  face  won't  be  long  a  secret 
to  me. 

Patch.  What  mean  you,  madam  ? 

Mir.  To  get  off 

Sir  Geo.  *T'\s  something  indecent  to  turn  One's 
back  upon  a  lady ;  but  you  command,  and  I  obey. 
[Turns  his  back^    Come,  madam,  begin — 

Mir,  First  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  see 
you  at  Paris  [Draws  back  a  little  way,  and 
speaks.],  at  a  ball  upon  a  birthday ;  your  shapf 
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fluid  air  charmed  itty  tjea^  jour  ivit  and  complai- 
sance my  souly  and  from  that  fatal  night  I  loved 
yoik  [Drawing  back. 

And  when  yon  left  the  place  grief  seized  me  so. 
Nor  rest  my  heart  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could  know, 
Last  I  resolved  a  hazardous  pomt  to  try. 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty.      [Exit, 


Sir  Geo,  Excellent! — ^I  hope  she's  handsome 
Well,  now  madam,  to  the  twa  other  things^  your 
Bame,  and  where  you  live— — I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  this  confession  will  not  be  lost  upon  me — 
Nay,  prithee,  don't  weep,  but  go  on,  for  I  find  my 
beart  melts  in  thy  behalf— Speak  quidily,  or  I 
shall  turn  about ^Not  yet — Poor  lady !  she 


expects  I  should  comfort  her;  and,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  has  said  enough  to  encourage  mm, 
tlSims  about.]  Ha!  gone!  the  devil !  jilted ! 
Why,  what  a  tale  has  she  invented — of  Parity 
balls,  and  birth-days  !  Egad  Fd  give  ten  guineas 
to  know  who  the  gipsey  is — A  curse  of  my  foUy — 
I  deserve  to  lose  her.  What  woman  can  forgive 
a  man  that  turns  his  back ! 

The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war 
To  conquer  take  the  right  and  swiftest  way  ; 
The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair. 
As  courage  makes  the  rudest  force  ob^  t 
Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye ; 
Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  I  shall  die 
with  laughing — the  most  romantic  adventure — 
Ha,  ha,  Im !  What  does  the  odious  jroung  fop 
mean  ?  A  hundred  pieces  to  talk  ten  mmutes  witn 
me !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Fran.  And  I  am  to  be  by  too ;  there's  the 
iest !  adad,  if  it  had  been  in  private,  I  should  not 
l^ve  cflu^d  to  trust  the  voung  dog. 

Mir.  Indeed  and  indeed  but  you  might,  Gar- 
dy — ^Now,  methinks,  there's  nobody  handsomer 
than  you :  so  neat,  so  clean,  so  good-humoured, 
and  so  loving — 

Sir  Fran,  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue !  and  so 
thou  shalt  find  me,  if  mou  dost  prefer  thy  Gardy 
,  before  these  caperers  of  the  age :  thou  shalt  out- 
shine the  aueen's  box  on  an  opera  juight ;  thou 
ahalt  be  tne  envy  of  the  ring,  (for  I  will  carry 
thee  to  Hyde-Park)  and  thy  equipage  shall  sur- 
pass the what  d'ye  call  them,  ambassadors. 

ilftr.  Nay,  1  am  sure  the  discreet  part  of  my 
aex  will  envy  me  more  for  the  inside  furniture, 
when  you  are  in  it,  than  my  outside  equipage. 

Sir  Fran.  A  cunning  baggage  iTaith  thou  art, 
and  a  wise  one  too !  and,  to  shew  thee  that  thou 
hast  not  chose  amiss,  111  this  moment  disinherit 
my  son,  and  settle  my  wh6le  estate  upon  thee. 

Mir.  There*s  an  old  rogue  now  !  [^siWe.l  No, 
Grardy,  I  would  not  have  your  name  be  so  olack 
in  the  world.  You  know'  my  father's  will  runs, 
that  I  am  not  to  possess  my  estate,  witliout  your 
consent,  till  I  am  five-and-twenty ;  you  shall  only 
abate  the  odd  seven  years,  and  make  me  mistress 
of  my  estate  to-day,  and  I'll  make  you  master  of 
my  person  to-morrow. 

Sir  Fran^  Humph !  that  may  not  be  safe 

Nov  Chargy,  I'll  settle  it  upon  thee  for  pin-money, 
and  that  will  be  every  bit  as  well,  thou  know'st 

Mir.  Unconscionable  old  wretch !  bribe  me 


with  my  own  money !  Which  way  shaD  I  set  out 
of  his  hands.  *  lAside. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  what  art  thou  thiidung,  my 
girl,  ha  ?  how  to  banter  sir  George ! 

Mir.  I  must  not  pretend  to  banter :  he  knows 
my  tongue  too  well,  f  J^^^^^*]  Ncs  Gardy,  I  have 
thought  of  a  way  will  confound  him  more  than 
all  I  could  say,  if  I  should  talk  to  him  seven 
years. 

Sir  Fran.  How's  that?  oh !  Fm  transported, 
I'm  ravished,  I'm  mad ! 

Mir.  It  would  make  you  mad  if  you  knew  all.' 
[Atide."]  Fll  not  answer  him  a  word,  but  be  dumb 
to  all  he  says. 

Sir  Fran.  Dumb !  eood ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  Excel- 
lent !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  I  have  yon  now. 
Sir  George.  Dumb !  he'll  go  distracted — well, 
she's  the  wittiest  rogue.  Ha,  ha,  dumb !  I  can't 
but  laugh,  ha,  ha!  to  think  how  damned  mad 
he'll  be  when  he  finds  he  has  given  his  money 
away  for  a  dumb  show  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir,  Nay,  Gardy,  if  he  did  but  know  my 
thoughts  of  him,  it  would  make  him  ten  times 
madder ;  ha^  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  so  it  would,  Chargy,  to  hold  him 
in  such  derision,  to  scorn  to  answer  him,  to  bt 
dumb  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  Cqarles. 

Sir  Fran.  How  now,  sirrah  !  who  let  yon  in  ? 

Cha.  My  necessities,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  Your  necessities  are  very  imperti* 
nent,  and  ought  to  have  sent  before  they  entered. 

Cha,  Sir,  I  knew  'twas  a  word  would  gain  ad- 
mittance nowhere. 

Sir  Fran.  Then,  sirrah,  how  durst  you  rudely 
thrust  that  upon  your  fiither,  which  nobody  else 
would  admit  ? 

Cha.  Sure  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  sufficient  plea 
I  ask  this  lady's  pardon  if  I  have  intruded. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay ;  ask  her  pardon  and  her  bles^ 
singy  too,  if  you  expect  any  thing  from  me. 
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Mkr,  I  believe  joofs.  Sir  FVancis,  in  a  parse  of 
mneaa,  would  be  more  material.  Your  son  may 
nave  business  with  you ;  Fll  retire. 

Sir  Fram.  I  guess  bis  business ;  but  Fll  dis- 
patch him ;  I  expect  the  knight  every  minute : 
jooll  be  in  readiness  ? 

Mir,  Certainly :  my  expectation  is  more  upon 
the  wing  than  yours,  old  gjfentleman.  [Ande.  Exit, 

Sir  iW  Well,  sir  ? 

CAa,  Nay,  it  is  veiy  ill,  sir;  my  circumstances 
are,  Fra  sure. 

Sir  li-an.  And  what^s  that  to  me,  sir  f  your 
management  should  have  made  diem  better. 

Cka,  If  you  please  to  entrust  me  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  my  estate,  I  siiall  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Sir  Fran,  What,  to  set  upon  a  card,  and  buy 
a  lady's  favour  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  pieces; 
to  rig  out  an  equi|Mige  for  a  wench,  or,  by  your 
carelessness,  to  enrich  your  steward ;  to  fine  for 
sheriff,  or  put  up  for  a  parli^mentrman  ? 

Cka.  I  nope  I  should  not  spend  it  this  way : 
however,  I  ask  only  fof  what  my  uncle  left  me ; 
yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  Fran,  That  f  shall,  out  of  your  reach,  I 
assure  you,  sir,  Adad,  these  young  fellows  think 
old  men  get  estates  for  nothing  but  them  to 
squander  away  in  dicing,  wenching,  drinking, 
dressing,  and  so  forth ! 

Cktu  I  think  1  was  bom  a  gentleman,  sir ;  Fm 
sure  my  uncle  bred  me  like  one. 

Sir  Fran,  From  which  you  would  infer,  sir, 
that  gaming,  whoring,  and  the  pox,  are  requisites 
for  a  gentleman. 

Cka,  Monstrous !  when  I  would  ask  him  only 
for  a  support,  he  falls  into  these  unmannerly  re- 
proaches. 1  most,  though  against  my  will,  em- 
ploy invention,  and,  by  stratagem,  relieve  myself. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Fran,  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  sirrah  ? 
ha !  [Holds  up  kis  cane.J  I  say  you  sha'nt  have  a 

poat  out  of  my  hands,  till  I  please and  nmy 

be  Fll  never  please ;  and  what's  that  to  vou  ? 

Cka,  Nay,  to  be  robbed,  or  have  one  s  throat 
cut,  is  not  much 


Sir  Fran,  What's  that,  sirrah  ?  would  you  rob 
me,  or  cur  my  throat,  ye  rogue? 

Cka,  Heaven  forbid,  sir! — I  said  no  such 
dun^ 

Sir  Fran,  Mercy  on  me !  what  a  plague  it  is 
to  have  a  son  of  one-and-twenty,  who  wants  td 
elbow  one  out  of  one's  life  to  edge  himself  into 
jtbe  estate! 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar,  Egad,  he's  here ! — I  was  afraid  I  had  lost 
htm :  his  secret  could  not  be  with  his  father;  his 
wants  are  public  there. — Guardian,  your  servant 
— O Charles,  are  you  there?  I  know,  by  that  sor- 
rowful countenance  of  thine,  the  old  gentleman's 
fiit  is  as  dose  as  his  strong  box— -—But  Fll  help 
thee.  [Apart, 

Vol.  II. 


Sir  Fran.  So !  here's  another  extravagant  cox- 
comb, that  wiU  spend  his  fortune  before  he  comes 
to't ;  but  he  shall  pay  swinging  interest,  and  so 
let  the  fool  go  on. — Well,  what,  does  necessity 
bring  you  too,  sir  ? 

Mar,  You  have  hit  it,  guardian 1  want  a 

hundred  pounds. 

Sir  Fran,  For  what? 


Mar,  Pogh!  for  a  hundred  things — I  can't, 
for  my  hfe,  tell  you  for  what. 

Cka.  Sir,  I  suppose  I  have  received  all  the  an- 
swer I  am  like  to  have. 

Mfir.  Oh,  the  devil !  if  he  gets  out  before  me, 
I  shall  lose  him  again. 

Sir  Fran,  Ay,  sir ;  and  you  may  be  marching 
as  soon  as  you  please — I  mu^t  see  a  change  in 
your  temper,  ere  you  find  one  in  mine. 

Mar,  Fray,  sir,  dispatch  me;  the  money,  sir; 
I'm  in  mighty  haste. 

Sir  Fran.  Fool,  take  this,  and  go  to  the  cashr 
ier.    I  sha'nt  be  long  plagued  with  thee. 

[Gives  him  a  nate. 
Mar,  Devil  take  the  cashier  1  I  shall  certain- 
ly have  Charles  gone  before  I  come  back. 

[Hans  out, 
Cka.  Well,  sir,  I  take  my  leave — but  remem- 
ber, you  expose  an  only  son  to  all  the  miseries  of 
wretched  poverty,  which  too  often  lays  the  plan 
for  scenes  of  mischief. 

Sir  Fran,  Stay,  Charles;  I  have  a  sudden 
thought  come  into  my  head,  may  prove  to  thy 
advantage. 

Cka.  Ha !  does  he  relent  ? 
Sir  Fran,  My  Lady  Wrinkle,  worth  forty  tliou- 
sand  pounds,  sets  up  for  a  handsome  young  hos- 
band ;  she  praised  thee  t*other  day ;  though  the 
matchmakers  can  get  twenty  guineas  for  a  sight  ^ 
of  her,  I  can  introduce  thee  for  nothing. 

Cka,  My  lady  Wrinkle,  sir !  why,  slie  has  bu( 
one  eye. 

Sir  Fran,  Then  she'll  see  but  half  your  extra- 
vagance, sir. 

Cka,  Condemn  me  to  such  a  piece  of  defor- 
mity! a  toothless^  dirty,  wry-necked,  hunch- 
backed hag ! 

Sir  Fran,  Hunch-backed !  so  much  the  better; 
thea  she  has  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for  thou 
wilt  load  her  swingingly.  Now,  I  warrant,  you 
think  this  is  no  offer  of  a  father  !  forty  thousand 
pounds  is  nothing  with  yon ! 

Cka.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is  too  much ;  a  young, 
beautiful  woman,  with  half  the  money,  would  be 
more  agreeable. — I  thank  you,  sir;  but  you  chuse 
better  for  yourself,  I  find. 

Sir  Fran.  Out  of  my  doors,  you  dog !  you  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  my  marriage,  sirrah  ! 
Cka,  Sir,  I  obey :  but — 
Sir  Fran.  But  me  no  huts — Besone,  sir !  dare 
to  ask  me  for  money  again ^refuse  forty  thou- 
sand pounds!  Out  of  my  doors,  I  say,  without  re- 
ply ! 

[Exit  Qua 

3  U 
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Enter  Marplot,  running. 

Mar.  Ha !  gone !  is  Charles  gone,  Gardy  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Yes,  and  I  desire  your  wise  worship 
to  walk  after  him. 

Mar.  Nay,  egad  I  shall  run ;  I  tell  you  that 
A  pox  of  the  cashier  for  detaining  me  so  long  ! 
Where  the  devil  shall  I  find  him  now  P  I  shall 
certainly  lose  this  secret^  and  I  had  rather  by 

half  lose  iny  money Where  shall  I  find  him 

now? D*ye  know  where  Charles    is  gone, 

Gardy  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  may  go 
after  him. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  I  will,  as  fast  as  I  can.  [Going, 

returns.^  Have  you  any  commands  there,  Gardy? 

^  [ExL 

Sir  Fran.  What,  is  the  fellow  distracted  f 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  George  Airy  inquires  for  you,  sip. 

Sir  Fran.  Desire  sir  George  to  walk  up. 

Now  for  a  trial  of  skill,  that  will  make  me  happy, 
and  him  a  fool.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  In  my  mind,  lie 
looks  like  an  ass  already.  v 

Enter  Sir  George. 

Well,  sir  George,  do  you  hold  in  the  same  mind, 
or  would  you  capitulate?  ha,  ha,  ha!  Look,  here 
are  the  i^uineas ;  ^Chinks  them.]  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Geo.  I^ot  if  they  were  twice  the  sum,  sir 
Francis ;  therefore  be  brief,  call  in  the  lady,  and 
take  your  post 

Sir  Fran.  Agreed.    Miranda !  [Erit. 

Sir  Geo.  If  she's  a  woman,  and  not  seduced 
by  witciicraft  to  this  old  rogue,  1*11  make  his  heart 
ache ;  for  if  she  has  but  one  grain  of  inclination 
about  her,  111  vary  a  thousand  shapes  but  find  it 

Enter  MiRiiNDA  and  Sir  Francis. 

Sir  Fran,  There,  sir  George;  try  your  fortune. 

\l^akes  out  his  watch. 

Sir  Geo.  So  from  the  eastern  chambers  breaks 
tlie  sun,  dispels  the  clouds,  and  gilds  the  vales 
below.  [Salutes  her. 

Sir  Fran.  Hold,  sir ;  kissing  was  not  in  our 
agreement. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh  !  that's  bv  way  of  prologue.  PHy- 
thec,  old  Mammon,  to  thy  post 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  young  Timon,  -tis  now  four 
exactly ;  ten  minutes,  remember,  is  your  utmost 
limit ;  not  a  minute  more. . 

[Retires  to  the  bottom  of  the  stage. 

Sir  Geo.  Madam,  whether  you'll  excuse  or 
blame  my  love,  the  author  of  this  rash  proceed- 
ing depends  upon  your  pleasure,  as  also  the  life 
of  your  admirer:  your  sparkUng  eyes  speak  a 
heart  susceptible  of  love ;  your  vivacity  a  soul 
too  delicate  to  admit  the  embraces  of  decayed 
mortalitv. 

Mfr,  [Aside,']  Oh !  that  I  durst  speak**— 


Sir  Geo.  Shake  off  this  tyrant  guardian's  yoke; 
assume  yourself,  and  dash  his  bold  aspiring  hopes. 
The  deity  of  his  desires  is  avarice ;  a  hcretick  io 
love,  and  ought  to  be  banished  by  the  queeo  of 
beauty.  See,  madam,  a  faithful  servant  kneels, 
and  begs  to  be  admitted  in  the  number  of  your 
slf^ves. 

[Miranda  gives  kirn  her  hand  to  raise  him. 

Sir  Fran.  I  wish  I  could  hear  what  he  says 
now.  [Running  up.]  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  no  palm- 
ing ;  that's  contrary  to  articles y 

Sir  Geo.  'Sdeath,  sir,  keep  your  distance,  or  Fll 
write  another  article  in  your  guts  ! 

[Lay*  ^  hand  to  his  sword. 

Sir  Fran.  [Going  haclc]  A  bloody-minded  fel^ 
low ! 

Sir  Geo.  Not  answer  me !  perhaps  she  thinks 
my  address  too  ^rave :  I'll  be  more  free — Can 
you  be  so  unconscionable,  madam,  to  let  me  say  all 
these  fine  things  to  yoQ  without  one  single  com-r 
pliment  in  return  ?  View  me  well ;  am  I  not  a 
proper  handsome  fellow,  ha^  can  you  prefer 
that  old,  dry,  withered,  sapless  log,  of  sixty-five^ 
to  the  vigorous,  gay,  sprightly  love  of  twenty- 
four?  Widi  snoring  only  he  11  awake  thee;  but  I, 
with  ravishing  delight,  would  make  thy  senses 
dance  in  concert  with  the  joyful  minutes — Ha  ! 
not  yet  ?  Sure  she's  dumb ! — ^Thus  would  I  steal 
and  touch  thy  beauteous  hand,  [Takes  hold  of 
her  hand.]  till,  by  degrees,  I  reach-d  thy  snowy 
breasts,  then  ravish  kisses  thus. 

[Embraces  her  with  ecstacy* 

Mir.  [Struggles,  and  flings  from  him.]  Oh, 
heavens  f  I  shall  not  be  able  to  contain  myself. 

[Aside, 

Sir  Fran.  [Running  up  with  his  watch  in  his 
hand.\  sure  she  did  not  speak  to  him — —There's 
five  of  the  ten  minutes  gone,  sir  George — Adad, 
I  don't  like  those  close  conferences—. 

Sir  Geo.  More  interniptions ! — you  will  have 
it,  sir  !  [^y^  ^^  hand  to  his  sword. 

Sir  Fran.  [Going  back.]  No,  no ;  you  shan't 
have  her  neither.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Dumb  still ! — sure  this  old  dog  has 
enjoined  her  silence.  I'll  try  another  way — I 
must  conclude,  madam,  that,  in  compliance  to 
your  guardian's  humour  you  refuse  to  answer  me. 
Consider  the  injustice  of  his  injunction. — Ma- 
dam, these  few  minutes  cost  me  a  hundred 
poiuids-^and  would  you  answer  me,  I  could  pur- 
chase the  whole  day  so.  However,  madam,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  make  the  best  ipterpreta^ 
tion  I  can  for  my  money,  and  take  the  indica- 
tion of  your  sileqce  for  the  secret  liking  of  my 
Eerson ;  therefore,  madam,  I  will  instruct  you 
ow  to  keep  your  word  inviolate  to  sir  Francis, 
and  yet  answer  me  to  every  question :  as,  for 
example,  when  I  ask  any  thing  to  which  you 
would  reply  in  the  afiirmative,  gently  nod  your 
head — thus  [JVimis.]  and  when  in  the  negative,- 
thus,  [Shakes  his  head.]  and  in  the  doubtful,  fi 
tepder  sigh,  thus,  [Sighs.] 
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Utr.  How  every  action  cfaarmt  me — but  V\\  fit 
him  for  sigps,  I  warrant  him.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran,  Ua,  ha,  ha !  poor  lir  George  !  ha, 
ha,  ha !  [Aside, 

Sir  Gtos,  Was  it  by  his  desire  that  you  are 
domb,  madam,  to  all  I  can  say?  [Mieanda 
mtft.]  Very  well !  she's  tractable,  I  find — And 
is  it  possible  that  you  can  love  him?  [Mibanda 
andkj  Hiraculous !  Pardoti  the  bluntness  of  my 
cioestions;  for  mjr  time  is  short  May  I  not 
hope  to  surolant  him  in  your  esteem  ?  [Miban- 
da tigki^  uood !  she  answers  me  as  I  could  wish. 
— youll  not  consent  to  marry  him,  then  ?  [Mi- 
KAMDA  sf^Aj.]  How !  doubtful  in  that? — Undone 
agpun — Humph  !  but  that  may  proceed  from  his 
DOwer  to  keep  her  oat  of  her  estate  till  twenty- 
DTe:  ril  try  that — Come,  madam,  I  cannot 
think  you  hesitate  in  this  aflbir  out  of  any  motive 
but  your  fortune — let  him  keep  it  till  those  few 
years  are  eipired ;  make  me  happy  with  your 
person,  let  hum  enjoy  your  wealth. — [Miranda 
kolds  up  her  hands^  Why,  what  sign  is  that  now? 
Nay,  nay,  madam,  except  you  observe  my  les- 
son, I  can't  understand  your  meaning; 

Sir  ^Van.  What  a  vengeance !  are  they  talk- 
ing by  signs?  'ad  I  may  be  fooled  heie^  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo,  To  cut  your  throat,  if  you  dare  mut^ 
ter  another  syllable. 

Sir  Fran.  'Od  I  wish  he  were  fairly  out  of 
my  house ! 

&>  Geo,  Pray,  madam,  will  you  answer  me 
to  the  purpose?  [Miranda  shakes  her  head,  and 
points  to  Sir  Francis.]  Whatdoesshe  mean?  she 
won't  answer  me  to  the  purpose ;  or  is  she  afraid 
jotk  old  cufiT  should  understand  her  signs  ?— — ay, 
It  must  be  that  I  perceive,  madam,  you  are 
too  apprehensive  of  the  promise  you  have  made 
to  follow  my  rules ;  therefore,  I'll  suppose  your 
mind,  and  answer  for  you.< — First  for  myself, 
madam.  That  I  am  in  love  with  you,  is  an  infalli- 
ble truth.  Now  for  you.  [Tumi  on  her  side,] 
Indeed,  sir  !  and  may  I  believe  it  ? -As  cer- 
tainly, madam,  as  that  'tis  daylight,  or  that  I  die, 
if  yoo  persist  in  silence. — Bless  me  with  the  mu- 
sic of  your  voice,  and  raise  my  spirits  to  their 
proper  heaven.  Thus  low  let  me  intreat,  ere  I'm 
obliged  to  quit  this  place;  grant  me  some  token 
of  a  favourable  reception  to  keep  my  hopes  alive. 
[Arises  hastily^  turns  on  her  side.l  Rise,  sir ;  and 
since  my  guardian's  presence  will  not  allow  me 
privilege  oif  tongue,  read  that,  and  rest  assured 
you  are  not  indifferent  to  me*  [Offers  her  a  lei- 
ier,  she  strikes  it  doam,]  Ha,  right  woman  !  but 
DO  matter ;  I'll  go  on^ 

Sir  Fran,  Ha  !  what's  that?  a  letter  \— — ^Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  thou  art  baulked. 
Aiir.  The  best  assurance  I  ever  saw-^ — 

[Aside. 
Sir  Geo,   Ha !    a  letter !  oh !  let  me  Iciss  it 
with  the  same  raptures  that  I  would  do  the  dear 
hand  that  touched  it.  [Opens  it.]  Now  for  a  quick  I 
fancy,  and  a  long  extempore        What's  here  ?  [ 


[Reads,]  *  Dear  sir  George !  this  virgin  muse  I 

*  consecrate  to  you ;  which,  when  it  has  received 

*  the  addition  of  your  voice,  'twill  charm  me  into 

*  a  desire  of  liberty  to  love,  which  you,  and  only 

*  you,  can  fix.'  My  angel !  oh,  you  transport  me  ! 
[Kisses  the  letter^  And  see  the  power  of  your 
command  !  tlie  god  of  love  has  set  the  verse  al- 
ready, the  flowing  numbers  dance  into  a  tune, 
and  I'm  inspired  with  a  voice  to  sing  it. 

Mir,  I'm  sure  thou'rt  inspired  with  impudence 
enough:  [Mide* 

Sir  Geo.  Great  love  inspire  hintj 
Satf  I  admire  hint. 
Give  me  the  lover^ 
That  can  discover 
Secret  devotion 
From  silent  motion  ; 
Then  dont  betray  mey 
£ut  hence  convey  me, 

[Sir  Geo.  taking  hold  o/*  Mi  ran.]  With  all  my 
heart;  this  moment  let*s  retire. 

[Sir  Fran,  coming  up  hastily. 

Sir  Fran.  The  time  is  expired,  sir,  and  you 
must  take  your  leave.  There,  my  girl,  there*s 
the  hundrecl  pounds  which  thou  hast  won.  Go, 
I'll  be  with  you  presently.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Miran. 

Sir  Geo,  Adsheart,  madam  !  you  won't  leave 
me  just  in  the  nick,  will  yon  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  she  has  nicked  you,  sir 
George,  I  think ;  ha,  ha,  ha  1  Have  yon  any  more 
hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon  courtship  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  Geo.  He,  he,  he,  he  !  A  curse  of  your 
fleering  jests ! — Yet,  however  ill  I  succeed,  I'll 
venture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  value  thee 
a  spoonful  of  snuff— ••nay,  more,  though  you  en- 
joined her  silence  to  me,  you'll  never  make  her 
speak  to  the  purpose  with  yourself. 

Sir  Fran,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Did  I  not  tell  thee 
thou  wouldst  repent  thy  money  ?  Did  I  not  say 
she  hated  young  fellows  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Geo.  And  I'm  positive  she's  not  in  love 
with  age. 

Sir  Frart,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  no  matter  for  that,  ha, 
ha !  She's  not  taken  widi  your  youth,  nor  your 
rhetoric  to  boot ;  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Geo.  Whate'er  her  reasons  are  for  disliking 
of  me,  I  am  certain  she  can  be  taken  with  no- 
thing about  thee« 

Sir  Fran,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  he  swells  with 
envy — Poor  man !  poor  man  ! — ha,  ha,  ha !  I 
must  beg  your  pardon,  sir  George ;  Miranda  will 
be  impatient  to  have  her  share  of  mirth.  \'erily, 
we  shall  laugh  at  thee  most  egregiously ;  ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Sir  Geo.  With  all  my  heart,  faith ! 1  shall 

jaugh  in  my  turn,  too  ! — for,  if  you  dare-  marry 
her,  old  Belzebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded  most 
egregiously :  remember  that,  and  tremble 

She  tha(  to  age  her  beauteous  self  resigns. 
Shews  witty  management  for  close  designs ; 
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Then,  if  thou'rt  graced  with  fair  Miranda's  bed, 
Actason's  horns,  she  means,  shall  crown  thy 
bead.  [Exit  Sir  Geo. 

;Sitr  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  is  mad  ! 
These  fluttering  fops  imamne  they  can  wind^ 
Turn  and  decoy  to  love  all  womankind ; 
But  here's  a  proof  of  wisdom  in  my  charge^ 
Old  men  are  constant,  young  men  live  at  large. 
The  frugal  hand  can  bills  at  sight  defray, 
When  he  that  lavish  is  has*naught  to  pay. 

[Exit  Si  Br  Fban. 

SCENE  11,— 'Changes  to  Sir  Jealous  Traf- 

fick's  house. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous^  Isabinda,  and  Patch  fol- 

loming. 

Sir  JeaL  What,  in  the  balcony  ag^n,  notwith- 
standing my  positive  commands  to  the  contrary  ? 
— Why  don't  you  write  a  bill  on  your  forehead  to 
shew  passengers  there's  something  to  be  let  ?— — 

Isa,  What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  little  fresh 
air,  sir? 

Sir  Jeal.  Is  your  constitution  so  hot,  mistress, 
that  it  wants  cooling,  ha?  Apply  the  virtuous 
Spanish  rules;  baitish  your  taste  and  thoughts  of 
flesh;  feed  upon  roots,  and  quench  your  thirst 
with  water. 

Isa,  That  and  a  close  room  would  certainly 
make  me  die  of  the  vapours. 

Sir  JeaL  No,  mistress ;  'tis  your .  high-fed, 
lusty,  rambling,  rampant  ladies — that  are  trou- 
bled with  the  vapours  :  'tis  your  ratafla,  persico, 
cinnamon,  citron,  and  spirit  of  clara,  cause  such 
swimming  in  the  brain,  tnat  carries  many  a  guinea 
full  tide  to  the  doctor :  but  you  are  not  to  be 
bred  tliis  way :  no  gallopine  abroad,  no  receiving 
visits  at  home ;  for  in  our  loose  country  the  wo- 
men are  as  dangerous  as  the  men. 

Patch.  So  I  told  her,  sir,  and  that  it  was  not 
decent  to  be  seen  in  a  balcony — but  she  threaten- 
ed to  slap  my  chops,  and  told  me  I  was  her  ser- 
vant, not  her  governess. 

Sir  JeaL  Did  she  so  ?  but  Fll  make  her  to 
know  that  you  are  her  duenna.  O  that  incom- 
parable custom  of  Spain !  Why,  here's  no  de- 
pending upon  old  women  in  my  country — ^for  they 
are  as  wanton  at  eighty,  as  a  girl  of  eighteen ; 
and  a  man  may  as  safely  trust  to  Asgil's  transla- 
tion, as  to  his  great  grandmother's  not  marrying 
again. 

Isa,  Or  to  the  Spanish  ladies^  veils  and  duennas 
for  the  safeguard  of  their  honour. 

Sir  Jeal,  Dare  to  ridicule  the  cautious  conduct 
of  that  wise  nation,  and  111  have  you  locked  up 
this  fortnight,  without  a  peep-hole. 

Isa.  If  we  had  but  the  ghostly  helps  in  Eng- 
land which  they  have  in  Spain,  I  might  deceive 
you  if  you  did —  Sir,  'tis  not  the  restraint,  but 
the  innate  principle,  secures  the  reputation  and 
honour  of  our  sex.-— —Lot  ne  tell  you,  sir,  con- 


finement sharpens  the  invenfion,  as  want  of  sight 
strengthens  the  other  senses,  and  is  often  more 
pernicious  than  the  recreation  that  innocent  li- 
berty allows. 

Str  JeaL  Say  you  so,  mistress !  who  the  devil 
taught  you  the  art  of  reasoning?  I  assure  yoo, 
they  must  have  a  greater  faith  than  I  pretend  to, 
that  can  think  any  woman  innocent  wno  requires 
liberty ;  therefore.  Patch,  to  your  charge  I  give 
her ;  lock  her  up  till  I  come  bad^  from  Change. 
I  shall  have  some  sauntering  coxcomb,  with  no- 
thing but  a  red  coat  and  a  feather,  think  by  leap- 
ing mto  her  arms  to  leap  into  my  estate — ^but  I'll 
prevent  them ;  she  shall  be  only  signior  Babi* 
netto's. 

Patch.  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  employ 
any  body  else  in  this  affiur;  I  lead  a  life  like  a 
dog  with  obeying  your  commands.  Come,  ma- 
dam, will  you  please  to  be  locked  up  ? 

Isa.  Aye,  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  he  is 
aware  of.  [Aside.]  [Exit  with  Patch. 

Sir  JeaL  I  believe  this  wench  is  very  true  to 
my  interest :  I  am  happy  I  met  with  tier,  if  I 
can  but  keep  my  daughter  from  being  blown  up- 
on till  Signior  Eiabinetto  arrives^  who  shall  marry 
her  as  soon  as  he  comes,  and  carry  her  to  Spain 
as  soon  as  he  has  married  her.  She  has  a  preg- 
nant vntf  and  Fd  no  more  have  her  an  English 
wife  than  the  Grand  Signior^s  mistress.       [Exit. 

Enter  Whisper. 

Whis.  So,  I  saw  sir  Jealous  go  out:  where 
shall  I  find  Mrs  Patch  now  ? 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oh,  Mr  Whisper!  my  lady  saw  yon 
out  of  the  window,  and  ordered  me  to  bid  you 
fly,  and  let  your  master  know  she's  now  alone. 

Whisp,  Hush !  speak  softly !  I  go,  I  go !  But 
hark  ye,  Mrs  Patch,  sliali  not  you  and  I  have  a 
little  confabulation,  when  my  master  and  your 
lady  are  engaged  ? 

Patch.  Aye,  aye;  farewell. 

[Goes  tfi,  and  shuts  the  door. 

Reenter  Sir  Jealous  Traffick,  meeting 

Whisper. 

Sir  JeaL  Sure,  whilst  I  was  talking  with  Mr 
Tradewell,  I  heard  my  door  clap.  [Seeing  Whis- 
per.] Ha !  a  man  lurking  about  my  house  I 
Who  do  you  want  there,  sir  ? 

Whisp,  Want — want  ?  a  pox !  Sir  Jealous  I 
What  must  I  say  now  ? 

Sir  JeaL  Ay,  want !  Have  you  a  letter  or  mes- 
sage for  any  body  there?  O  my  consdenoe  thia 
is  some  he4>a^d-- 

Whisp,  Letter  or  message,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jeal.  Ay,  letter  or  message,  air? 

Whisp,  No,  not  I,  sir. 

Sir  Jeal.  Sirrah,  sirrah !  Ill  have  you  set  in 
the  stocks,  if  you  don't  te|l  your  business  imme* 
diately« 
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.    Nay,  sir,  my  bu^neas — is  no  ^at 

r  business  neither,  and  yet  'tis  busuess 

{uence,  toa 

uL  Sirrah,  don't  trifle  with  me. 

.  Trifle,  sir !  liave  yon  found  him,  sir? 

9L  Found  what,  you  rascal  ? 

Why,  Trifle  is  the  verjr  lap-dog  my  lady 

!    I  fimded  I  saw  him  run  into  thi.^ 

Vm  glad  you've  seen  him — Sir,  my  lady 

rerjoyed  that  I  have  found  him. 

ti.  Who  is  your  lady,  friend  ? 

.  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir. 

iL  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir !  then,  pri- 

ry  thyself  to  her,  for  I  know  of  no  other 

at  betones  to  her ;  and  let  me  catch  you 

puppy-hunting  about  my  doors,  lest  I 

prest  into  the  service,  sirrah. 
By  no  means,  sir — Your  humble  ser- 
must  watch  whether  he  goes  or  no,  be 
Q  tell  my  master.  [Ejnt  Whisper. 

iL  This  fellow  has  the  officious  leer  of  p 
id  I  half  suspect  a  design ;  but  I'll  bi 
m  before  they  think  on  me,  I  warrant 

[Exit. 

/£N£  III.— Charleses  ladgingi. 

Enter  Charles  and  Marplot. 

lonest  Marplot!  I  thank  thee  for  this 
I  expect  my  lawyer  with  a  thousand 
have  ordered  him  to  take  up,  and  then 
be  repaid. 

Pho,  pho!  no  more  of  that.  Here 
•  George  Airy, 

Enter  Sir  George. 

out  of  humour  at  his  disappointment — 
he  looks !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
fa  Ah,  Charles!  I  am  so  humbled  in  my 
ns  to  plots  upon  women,  that  I  believe 
iver  have  courage  enou^  to  attempt  a 
naid  again — 1*11  tell  thee— — 
la,  ha,  na !  FU  spare  you  the  relation  by 
Ni — Impatient  to  know  your  business 
father,  when  I  saw  you  enter  I  slipt 
the  next  room,  where  1  overheard  every 

Did  you,  Charles  ?  I  wish  I  had  been 

0.  That  I  said— but  111  be  hanged  if 
d  her  answer— But,  prithee,  teu  me, 
IS  she  a  fool  ? 

never  suspected  her  for  one ;  but  Mar- 
infoim  you  better,  if  youli  allow  him  a 


Mar,  A  fool !   I'll  justify  she  has  more  wit 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  put  together.    Why, 
she'll  r^Uy  me  till  I  han't  a  word  to  say  for  my- 
self. 
Cha.  A  mighty  proof  of  her  wit,  truly — 
Mar.  There  must  be  some  trick  m  it,   sir 
George :  e^  I'll  find  it  out,  if  it  cost  me  the 
sum  you  paid  for  it 
Sir  Geo,  Do,  and  command  me——' 
Mar,  Enough!    let  me  alone  to  trace  a  se* 
cret— 

Enter  Whisper,  and  speaks  aside  to  his  master* 

The  devil !  he  here  again  ?  damn  that  fellow,  h« 
never  speaks  out !  Is  this  the  same,  or  a  new  se- 
cret? You  may  speak  out;  here  are  none  bol- 
friends. 

Cha,  Pardon  me,  Marplot,  'tis  a  secret 

Mar,  A  secret !  aye,  or  ecod  I  would  not  give 
H  farthing  for  it  Sir  Greorge,  won't  you  ask 
Charles  what  news  Whisper  brings  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Not  I,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  does  not  re- 
late to  me. 

Afar.  Lord  lord  I  how  little  curiosity  some 
people  have !  Now,  m^  chief  pleasure  is  in 
knowiiu|  every  body's  business.         ^ 

iSir  Geo,  I  fancy,  Charles,  thou  hast  some  en- 
gagement upon  thy  hands  ? 

Mar.  Have  you,  Charles  ? 

Sir  Geo,  I  have  a  little  business,  too.  * 

Afar.  Have  you,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Marplot,  if  it  falls  in  your  way  to 
bring  me  any  intelligence  from  Mirauda,  youll 
find  me  at  the  Thatched-hoose  at  six — 

Mar.  You  do  roe  much  honour. 

Cha,  You  guess  right,  sir  George;  wish  me 
success. 

Sir  Geo,  Better  than  attended  me.    Adieu  ! 

[Exit  Sir  George« 

Cha,  Marplot,  you  must  excuse  me 

Mar.  Nay,  nay ;  what  need  of  any  excuse  Br 
mongst  friends  ?  Ill  go  with  you. 

Cha,  Indeed,  you  must  not 

Afar.  No  I  then,  I  suppose  it  is  a  duel,  and  I 
will  go  to  secure  you. 

Cha,  Well,  but  tis  tio  duel,  consequently  no 
danger;  therefore,  prithee  be  answered. 

Mar,  What,  is't  a  mistress,  then  ?  Mum^^yoa 
know  I  can  be  silent  upon  occasion. 

Cha,  I  wish  you  could  be  civil,  too:  I  tell 
you,  you  neither  must  nor  shall  go  with  me^— 
Farewell !  [Exit  Charlis. 

Mar.  Why  then — I  most  and  will  follow  you. 
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SCENE  I. 


Enter  Charles. 

Ckar,  ^ELL,  here's  the  house  which  holds  the 
lovely  prize,  quiet  and  serene:  here  no  noisy 
footmen  throng  to  tell  the  world  that  beauty 
dwells  within ;  no  ceremonious  visit  makes  the 
lover  wait,  no  rival  to  give  my  heart  a  pang. — 
Who  would  not  scale  the  window  at  midnight 
without  fear  of  the  jealous  father's  pistol,  rather 
than  fill  up  the  train  of  a  coquette,  where  every 
minute  he  is  jostled  out  of  place  !  \ Knocks  toft- 
ly.]  Mrs  Patchy  Mrs  Patch ! 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oh,  are  you  come,  sir  ?  All's  safe; 
Cha,  So !  in,  in,  then. 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar,  There  he  goes!  Who  the  devil  lives 
here  ?  except  I  can  find  out  that,  1  am  as  far 
from  knowmg  his  business  as  ever.  Gad  Til 
watch ;  it  may  be  a  bawdy-house,  and  he  may 
have  his  throat  cut.  If  there  should  be  any 
mischief  I  can  make  oath  he  went  in.  Well, 
Charles,  in  spite  of  your  endeavours  to  keep  me 
out  of  the  secret,  I  may  save  your  life  for  aught 
I  know.  At  that  comer  I'll  plant  myself;  there 
I  shall  see  whoever  goes  in  or  comes  out.  Cad  I 
love  discov^es.  [Exit  Mar. 

SCENE  II. 

DrawSf  and  discovert  Charles,  Isabinda, 
and  Patch. 

Isa.  Patch,  look  out  sharp;  have  a  care  of 
ilad. 

Patch.  I  warrant  you. 

Isa,  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  judge  your  love  by 
your  courage,  I  ought  to  believe  you  sincere;  for 
you  venture  into  the  lion's  den  when  you  come 
to  see  me. 

Cha.  If  you'd  consent  whilst  the  furious  beast 
is  abroad,  I'd  free  you  from  the  reach  of  his 
paws. 

Isa,  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  danger  by 
running  into  another;  like  poor  wretches,  who  fly 
the  burning  ship,  and  meet,  their  fate  in  the  wa- 
fer. Come,  come,  Charles;  I  fear,  if  I  consult  my 
reason,  confinement  and  plenty  it  better  than  li- 
berty and  starving.  I  know  you  would  make  the 
frolic  pleasing  for  a  little  time,  by  saying  and 
doine  a  world  of  tender  things ;  but,  when  our 
smaU  substance  is  exhausted,  and  a  thousand  re- 

Suisites  for  life  are  wanting,  Love,  who  rarely 
wells  with  Poverty,  would  also  fail  us. 
Cha.  Faith,  I  fancy  not ;  methinks  my  heart 
has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life;- to  back 
which  I  have  taken  a  thousand  poundf  upon  my 


uncle's  estate;  that  surely  will  support  us  till  one 
of  our  fathers  relent 

Isa.  There's  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friend;  I 
doubt  your  father  will  carry  his  humour  to  the 
grave,  and  mine  till  he  sees  me  settled  in  Spain. 

Cha.  And  can  you,  then,  cruelly  resolve  to  stay 
till  that  cursed  Don  arrives,  and  suffer  that  youth, 
beauty,  fire,  and  wit,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  arms 
of  a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be  immured,  and  forbid 
the  sight  or  any  thing  that's  human  ? 

Isa.  No ;  when  it  comes  to  that  extremity,  and 
no  stratagem  can  relieve  us,  thou  shadt  list  for  a 
soldier,  and  I'll  carry  thy  knapsack  after  thee. 

Cha.  Bravely  resolved  !  the  world  cannot  be 
more  Savage  than  our  parents,  and  fortune  gene- 
rally assists  the  bol<f ;  therefore  consent  now: 
why  should  we  put  it  to  a  future  hazard  ?  who 
knows  when  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  ? 

Isa.  Oh,  you  have  your  ladder  of  ropes,  I  sup- 
pose, and  the  closet  window  stands  just  where  it 
did ;  and  if  you  han't  forgot  to  ^rite  in  charac- 
ters. Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our  assignations. 
Thus  much  of  the  Spanish  contrivance  my  fa- 
ther's -severity  has  taught  me,  I  thank  him : 
though  I  hate  the  nation,  I  admire  their  manage- 
ment in  these  afiairs. 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oh,  madam !  I  see  my  master  coming 
up  the  street 

Cha.  Oh,  the  devil !  would  I  had  my  ladder 
now !  I  thought  you  had  not  expected  him  till 
night.  Why,  why,  why,  why,  wnat  shall  I  do^ 
madam  ? 

Isa.  Oh!  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  that 
way ;  you'll  meet  him  full  in  the  teeth.  Oh,  un- 
lucky moment ! 

Cha,  'Adsheart !  can  you  shut  me  into  no  cup- 
board, nor  ram  me  into  a  chest,  ha  ? 

Patch.  Impossible,  sir;  he  searches  every  hole 
in  the  house. 

Isa.  Undone  for  ever  !  if  he  sees  you,  I  shall 
never  see  you  more. 

Patch.  I  have  thought  on  it :  run  you  to  your 
chamber,  madam ;  and,  sir,  come  you  along  with 
me ;  I'm  certain  you  may  easily  get  down  from 
the  balcony. 

Cha.  My  life !  adieu — Lead  on,  guide. 

[Exeunt  Patch  and  Cha. 

Isa.  Heaven  preserve  him !  [£jr»^  Isa. 

SCENE  III.— CAafigei  to  the  street. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous,  with  Marplot  behind  him. 

Sir  Jeal.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  but 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  all  is  not  right  within ; 
that  fellow's  sauntering  about  my  door,  and  hii 
tale  of  a  puppy,  bad  tli^  face  of  a  lie,  methought 
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igOt  if  I  ahooid  find  a  man  in  the  bouse, 
5  minoeHiieat  of  him — 

Minoe-meat !  Ah,  poor  Charles !  how  I 
>r  thee !  Egid  he's  old — ^I  fancy  I  might 
n,  and  make  Charles  have  an  opinion  of 
rag^.  Egad  Dl  pluck  up,  and  have  a 
ith  biuL 

*aL  Mj  own  key  shall  let  me  in ;  III  give 
»  wammg.  [Feeling  for  Ats  ka^. 

What's  that  yoo  say,  sir  ? 

[Going  up  to  Sir  Jeal. 
so/.  Whales  that  to  you,  ur  ? 

[TVirfu  quick  upon  him. 

Yes,  'tis  to  me,  sir ;  for  the  gentleman 
saten  is  a  very  honest  gentleman.    Look 

if  he  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  house 

ent  in 

eoL  What,  is  he  in,  then  ? 

Yes  sir,  he  is  in  then ;  and,  I  say,  if  he 
t  come  out,  I  have  half  a  dozen  myrmidons 
,  shall  beat  your  bouse  about  your  ears. 
eoL  Ah !  a  combination  to  undo  me — T'U 
on  you,  ye  dog  you  ! — ^Thieves !  thieves  ! 
ft  Marplot  o//  the  while  he  cries  thievet, 
,  Murder!  mordeF!  I  was  not  in  your 
dr. 

Enter  Servant, 

What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 
^eaL  The  matter,  rascal !  you  have  let  a 
to  my  house ;  but  I'll  ilea  him  alive.    Fol- 
;  ril  not  leave  a  mousehole  unsearched. 
d  him,  by  St  lago,  I'll  equip  him  for  the 

[Exit  Sir  Jeal. 
.  A  deuce  of  his  cane !  there's  no  trusting 
—What  shall  I  do  to  relieve  Charles? 
11  raise  the  neighbourhood. Murder ! 

! — [Charles  dropt  down  upon  him  from 
^ony.]  Charles !  faith  I'm  glad  to  see 
fe  out,  with  all  my  heart ! 

A  pox  of  your  bawling !  how  the  devil 
ou  here? 

.  Egad  it's  very  well  for  you  that  I  was 
[  have  done  you  a  piece  of  service :  I  told 
I  thunderbolt  that  the  gentleman  that  was 
I  was 

Was  it  you  that  told  him,  sir  ?    [Laying 

him*]    'Sdeath !    I  CQuld  crush  tnee  into 

[Exit  Cha. 
.  What !  will  you  choke  me  for  my  kind- 
iVill  my  inquiring  soul  never  leave  search- 
>  other  people's  afiairs  till  it  gets  squeezed 
nay  body  ?  I  dare  not  follow  him  now  for 
od,  he's  in  such  a  passion.    I'll  to  Miran- 

I  can  discover  aught  that  may  oblige  sir 
t,  it  may  be  a  means  to  reconcile  me  again 
rles. 

feaL  [Within."]  Look  about!  search!  find 
t! 

'.   Oh,  the  devil!   there's  old  Crabstick 

[Exit  Mar. 


Enter  Sir  Jealous  and  hit  Servants, 

Sir  Jeal,  Are  you  sure  you  have  seardied  every 
where? 

Ser.  Yes,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Sir  JeaL  Under  the  beds,  and  over  the  beds  ? 

Ser,  Yes,  and  in  them  too,  but  found  nobody, 
sir. 

Sir  JeaL  Why,  what  could  this  rogue  mean  ? 

Enter  Isabinpa  and  Patch. 

Patch,  Take  courage,  madam;  I  saw  him  safe 
out.  [Aside  to  Isa. 

Isa-  Bless  me !  what's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  Jeal,  You  know  best — Pray,  where's  the 
man  that  was  here  just  now  ? 

Isa.  What  man,  sir  ?  I  saw  none. 

Patch,  Nor  I,  by  the  trust  you  repose  in  me. 
Do  you  think  I  would  let  a  man  come  within 
these  doors,  when  you  are  absent  ? 

iSiir  Jeal,  Ah,  Patch  !  she  may  be  too  cunning 
for  thy  honesty :  the  very  scout,  that  he  had  set 
to  give  warning,  discovered  it  to  me — and  threat- 
ened me  with  half  a  dozen  myrmidons but  I 

think  I  mauled  the  villain.    These  afflictions  you 
draw  upon  me,  mistress  I 

Isa,  Pardon  me,  sir ;  'tis  your  own  ridiculous 
humour  draws  you  into  these  vexations,  and  gives 
every  fool  pretence  to  banter  you. 

iSir  Jeal,  No,  'tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  co- 
quettish flirting  into  the  balcony— Oh !  with  what 
joy  shall  I  resign  thee  into  the  arms  of  Don 
Diego  Babinetto ! 

Isa,  And  with  what  industry  shall  I  avoid  himf 

[Aside, 

Sir  JeaL  Certainly  that  rogue  had  a  messa^ 
from  somebody  or  other,  but,  being  baulked  by 
my  coming,  popped  that  sham  upon  me.  Come 
along,  y^  sots  f  let's  see  if  we  can  find  the  dog 
again.    Patch !  lock  her  up,  d'ye  hear  ? 

[Exit  Sir  Jeal. 

Patch,  Yes,  sir — Ay,  vralk  till  your  heels  ache; 
you'll  find  nobody,  I  promise  you. 

Isa,  Who  could  that  scout  be  whom  he  talks 
of? 

Patch,  Nay,  I  can't  imagine,  without  it  was 
Whisper. 

Isa.  Well,  dear  Patch !  let's  employ  all  our 
thoughts  how  to  escape  this  horrid  Don  Diego ; 
my  very  heart  sinks  at  his  terrible  name. 

Patch,  Fear  not,  madam ;  Don  Carlo  shall  be 
the  man,  or  1*11  lose  the  reputation  of  contiiving ; 
and  then,  what's  a  chambermaid  good  for  ? 

Isa,  Say'st  thou  so^  my  g^rl  ?  then 

*  Let  dad  be  jealous,  multiply  his  cares ; 

*  Whilst  love  instructs  me  to  avoid  the  snares, 

*  I'll,  spite  of  all  his  Spanish  caution,  show 

*  Uow  much  for  love  a  Britbh  maid  can  do.' 

[Exeunt, 
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8CENE  IV.--5IR  FB4NCIS  Gripe's  kouse. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  and  Miranda  meeting. 

Mir.  Well,  Qiurdy,  how  di4  I  perfQim  the 
dumb  scene  ? 

Sir  Fran.  To  admirgtion-rThoa  dear  little 
rogue  !  let  me  buss  thee  for  it :  nay,  adad  I  will, 
Chargy,  somuzzle,aiidtuzzle,  and  hug  thee;  t  will, 
i'faith,  I  will.  [Hugging  and  ki$ting  her. 

Mir.  Nay,  Gardy,  don't  be  so  lavish.  Who 
would  ride  p«)st  when  the  journey  lasts  for  life? 

Sir  Fran.  Ah  wag,  ah  wag !  Ill  buss  thee 
again  for  that  Oh,  I'm  transported!  When, 
when,  my  dear,  wilt  thou  convince  the  world  of 
the  happy  day  ?  when  shall  we  marry,  ha? 

Mir.  Theres  nothing  wanting  but  your  con- 
tent, w  Francis, 

Sir  Fran.  My  consent !  what  does  my  charm- 
er mean? 

Mir.  Nay,  'tis  only  a  whim;  but  111  have 
every  thing  according  to  form — therefore,  when 
you  sign  an  authentic  paper,  drawn  up  by  an 
able  lawyer,  that  I  have  your  leave  to  marry, 
the  next  day  makes  me  yoors,  Gardy. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  whim  indeed  ?  why, 
is  it  not  demonstration  I  ^ve  my  leave,  when  I 
marrythee? 

JIfir.  Not  for  your  reputation,  Gardy;  the 
malicious  world  will  be  apt  to  say  you  trick  me 
into  marriage,  and  so  take  the  merit  from  my 
choice  :  now,  I  will  have  the  act  my  own,  to  let 
the  idle  fops  see  how  much  I  prefer  a  man  loaded 
with  years  and  wisdom. 

Sir  Fran.  Homph !  Prithee  leave  out  years, 
Chargy ;  Fm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shalt  find.  Adad 
Fm  young :  there's  a  caper  for  ye  !  [Jun^$. 

Mir.  Oh,  never  excuse  it ;  why,  I  like  you  the 
better  for  being  old-^but  I  shall  suspect  you 
don't  love  me,  if  yoa  refuse  me  this  formality. 

Sir  Fran.  Not  love  thee,  Chargy !  Adad  I  do 
love  thee  better  than,  than,  than,  better  than — 
what  shall  I  say  ?  egad  better  than  moiity ;  i-ftuth 
I  do— 

Mir.  That's  false,  Fm  sure.  [Atiie^  To  prove 
it,  do  this,  then.- 

Sir  Fran.  WeU«  I  will  do  it,  Cluurgy,  provided 
I  bring  a  licence  at  the  same  time. 

Mir.  Ay,  and  a  parson,  teoy  if  you  please. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  can't  help  laughing  to  think  how 
all  the  yonnr  coxcombs  about  town  will  be  mor- 
tified when  Uiey  hear  of  our  marriage ! 

iSir  Fran.  So  they  will,  so  th^  will ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
,  Mir.  Well,  I  fancy  I  shall  be  so  happy  with 
my  Gardy — 

Sir  Fran.  If  wearing  pearls  and  jewels,  or 
eating  gold,  as  the  old  saying  is^  can  make  thee 
happy,  thou  shalt  be  so,  my  sweetest,  my  lovely, 
my  charming,  my — verily  I  know  not  what  to 
call  thee. 

ilftr.  Yoa  mast  know,  Gardy,  that  I  am  so 
4eager  to  have  this  business  concluded,  that  I  have 
employed  my  woman's  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer 


in  the  Teipple,  to  setfle  matters  just  to  your  lik- 
ing. You  are  to  give  your  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage, which  is  to  yourself  you  know  t  but,  mum, 
you  roust  take  no  notice  of  that  So  then  I  will, 
that  is^  with  your  leave,  put  my  writings  into  his 
hands ;  then,  to-morrow,  we  come  slap  upon  tbem 
with  a  wedding  that  nobody  thought  on,  by  which 
you  seiie  me  and  my  estate,  and  I  suppose  make 
a  bonfire  of  your  own  act  and  deed. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  but  Chargy,  if 

Mir.  ^ny,  Gardy,-  no  ifs -Have  I  refused 

three  northern  lords,  two  British  peers,  and  half 
a  score  knights,  to  lu^ve  you  put  in  your  ifs? 

iStr  Fran.  So  thou  hast  indeed,  and  I  will 
trust  to  thy  management    'Od,  I'm  all  of  a  fire ! 

Afi'r.  'Tjs  a  wonder  ch^  dry  stubble  does  not 
blaze.  [Ande. 

£nfer  Marplot., 

Sir  Fran.  How  now,  wbo  sent  for  vou,  sir? 
What,  is  the  hundred  pound  grme  already  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir;  I  aon't  want  money,  now, 
Gardy. 

Sir  Fran,  No,  that's  a  miracle !  but  there's 
one  thing  you  want  f ':n  sure. 

Mar.  Ay,  what's  that  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Manners !  What,  had  I  no  servants 
without  ? 

Mar.  None  that  could  do  my  business,  guar- 
dian, which  is  at  present  with  this  lady. 

JIftr.  With  me,  Mr  Marplot !  what  is  it,  I  be- 
seech you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  any  thing  tha^ 
relates  to  her  may  be  delivered  to  me. 

Mar.  I  deny  that 

Mir.  That's  more  than  I  do,  sir. 

Mar.  Indeed,  madam !  Why,  then,  to  pro- 
ceed :  Fame  says — ^you  know  best  whether  she 
lies  or  not-*-that  yon  and  my  most  conscionable 
guardian  here  have  designed,  contrived,  plotted, 
and  agreed,  to  choose  a  very  civil,  honest,  honoo-' 
rable  gentleman  out  of  a  himdred  pounds :  Guil- 
ty or  not  ? 

Mir.  That  I  contrived  it ! 

Mar.  Ay,  you — ^you  said  never  a  word  against 
it ;  so  far  you  are  guilty. 

Sir  Fran.  Pray  tell  that  civil,  honest,  honour- 
able gentleman,  that  if  he  has  any  more  such 
sums  to  fool  away,  they  shall  be  received  like  the 
last ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Choused^  quotha !  But  hark  ye, 
let  him  know  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  dare  to 
report  I  tricked  him  of  it,  I  shall  recommend  a 
lawyer  to  him  shall  shew  him  a  trick  for  twice  as 
imich.    D'ye  hear?  tell  him  that. 

Mar.  So,  and  this  is  the  way  you  use  a  gentle- 
man, and  rov  friend ! 
Mir.  Is  the  wretch  thy  friend  ^ 

Mar.  The  wretch !  look  ye,  madam,  don't  call 
names ;  egad  I  won't  take  it. 

Afir.  Why,  you  won't  beat  me,  will  you  ?  Hay 
ha! 
Mar.  I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 
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Sr  Fran,  Sir,  I  shall  make  a  senraut  shew 
joa  out  at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 

Jfor.  I  am  your  most  humble  senraut,  guar- 
dian ;  I  desisn  to  go  out  the  same  ^  ay  I  came 
in.  I  would  only  ask  thb  lady  one  question ; 
don't  you  think  he's  a  fine  gentleman  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Who's  a  fine  gentleman  ?  I 

Mar,  Not  you,  Gardy ;  not  you  !  Don't  you 
think  in  your  soul  that  sir  Otor^  Airy  is  a  very 
fine  gentleman  ? 

Mir.  He  dresses  welL 

Sir  Fran.  Which  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  Uulor 
and  valet  de  chambrew 

Mar,  Well !  and  who  is  your  dress  owing  to, 
ha?  There's  a  beau,  ma'ani^--do  but  look  at  him ! 

Sir  Fran,  Sirrah ! 

Mir,  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his 
being  a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 

Afar.  He  may  be  so  !  Why,  ma'am,  the  judl- 
doos  part  of  the  world  allow  him  wit,  courage, 
gallantry,  ay,  and  economy,  too;  though  I 
think  he  forfeited  that  character,  when  be  flung 
away  a  hundred  pounds  upon  your  dumb  lady- 
ship. 

Sir  Fran,  Does  that  gall  him  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mir,  So,  sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  discon- 
tent, baa  sent  you,  bis  trusty  squire,  to  utter  his 
complainL    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  Yes,  madam ;  and  you,  like  a  cruel  hard> 
hearted  Jew,  value  it  no  more — than  I  would 
your  ladyship,  were  I  sir  George;  you,  you, 
you 

Mir,  Oh,  don't  call  names :  I  know  you  love 
to  be  employed,  and  I'll  oblige  you,  and  you 
shall  carry  him  a  message  from  me. 

Mar,  According  as  I  like  it.    What  is  it? 

Mir,  Nay,  a  kind  one,  you  may  be  sure 

First,  tell  him  I  have  chose  this  gentleman,  to 
have  and  to  hold,  and  so  forth. 

[Clapping  her  hand  into  Si  a  Francis's. 

Mar,  Much  good  may  do  you  ! 

Sir  Fran,  Oh,  the  dear  rogue !  how  I  dote  on 
her !  [Aside, 

Mir.  And  advise  his  impertinence  to  trouble 
me  no  more,  for  I  prefer  sir  Francis  for  a  hus- 
band before  all  the  fops  in  the  universe. 

Mar.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord !  she's  bewitched, 
that's  certain.  Here's  a  husband  for  eighteen — 
here's  a  titbit  for  a  young  lady — here's  a  shape, 
an  air,  and  a  grace — here's  bones  rattling  in  a 
leathern  bag-*[!n<rjiiiig  Sir  Francis  about.] — 
Here's  buckram  and  canvas  to  scrub  you  to  re- 
pentance. 

Sir  Fran,  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  re- 
pentance presently. 

Mar,  No,  faith ;  I  have  felt  its  twin  brother 
from  just  such  a  whithered  hand  too  lately. 

Mir.  One  thing  more;  advise  him  to  keep 
from  the  garden-gate  on  the  left  hand ;  for  if  he 
dare  to  saunter  there,  about  tlw  hour  of  ei^^ht,  as 
bensed  to  do;,  he  shall  be  saluted  with  a  pistol  or 
a  blunderbuss. 

Vol,  II. 


Sir  Fran.  Oh,  monstrous !  Why,  Chargy,  did 
he  use  to  come  to  the  garden-gate  ? 

Mi'r.  The  gardener  described  just  such  another 
man  that  always  watched  his  coming  out,  and 
fain  would  have  bribed  him  for  his  entrance- 
Tell  him  he  shall  find  a  warm  reception  if  he 
comes  this  night. 

.Mar.  Pistols  aud  blunderbusses  !  Egad !  a 
warm  reception  indeed  !  I  shall  take  care  to  in- 
form him  of  your  kindness,  and  advise  him  to 
keep  fartlier  off. 

Mir.  I  hope  he  will  understand  my  meaning 
better  than  to  follow  vour  advice.  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Thou  hast  signed,  pealed,  and 
taken  possession  of  my  heart  for  ever,  Chargy, 
ha,  lia,  ha !  aud  for  you,  Mr  Saucebox,  let  me 
have  no  more  of  your  messages,  if  ever  you 
design  to  inherit  your  estate,  gisndeman. 

mar.  Why,  there  'tis  now.  Sure  I  shall  be 
out  of  your  clutches  one  day — Well,  Guardian,  I 
say  no  more;  but  if  you  be  not  as  arrant  a 
cuckold  as  e'er  drove  bargain  upon  the  exchange, 
or  paid  attendance  to  a  criurt,  I  am  the  son  of 
a  whetstone ;  and  so  your  humble  servant'. 

[Going. 

Mir,  Mr  Marplot,  don't  forget  the  message^ 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar,  NaQg>  nang,  nang  !  [£jrif. 

Sir  Fran.  1  am  so  provoked — ^'tis  well  he*s 
gone. 

ilifir.  Oh,  mind  him  not,  Gardy,  but  let  s  sign 
articles,  and  then — 

Sir  Fran.  And  then — Adad  I  believe  I  am 
metamorphosed ;  my  pulse  beats  high,  and  my 

blood  boils,  inethinks 

[Kissing  and  hugging  her. 

Mir.  Oh,  fie,  Gardy  !  be  not  so  violent :  con- 
sider the  market  lasts  all  the  year. — Well ;  I'll 
in,  and  see  if  the  lawyer  be  come :  you'll  follow? 

[Exit. 

Sir  Fran,  Ay,  to  the  world's  end,  my  dear ! 
Well,  Frauk,  tliou  art  a  lucky  fellow  in  thy  old 
a^  to  have  ^ch  a  delicate  niorttel,  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  in  love  with  thi^e.  I  shall  he 
the  envy  of  bachelors,  the  glory  of  married  meji, 
and  the  %vonder  of  the  town.  Some  guardians 
would,  be  glad  to  compound  for  part  of  the 
estate  at  dispatching  an, heiress^  but  I  engross  the 
whole.  O .'  mihi  pr^teritos  referet  si  Jupiter 
annos,  [Exit, 

SCENE  V.—Changes  to  a  tavern. 

Discovers  Sir  George  and  Charles  with  wine 
brfore  them,  and  Whisper  waiting. 

Sir  Geo.  Nay,  prithee,  don't  be  grave,  Charles: 
misfortunes  will  happen.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  some 
comfort  to  have  a  companion  in  our  sutiPerings. 

Cha.  I  am  only  apprehensive  for  Isabinda;  her 
father's  hninour  is  implacable ;  and  how  far  his 
jealousy  may  transport  him  to  her  undoing, 
shocks  my  soul  to  thiiik.  ' 
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Sir  Geo,  But  since  you  escaped  undiscovered 
by  him,  his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calm ; 
never  fear  it. 

Cha. '  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky  dog, 
Marplot^  told  him ;  nor  can  I  imagine  what 
brought  him  hither :  that  fellow  is  ever  doing 
mischief;  and  vet,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  never 
designs  it.  This  is  some  blundering  adventure 
wherein  he  thought  to  shew  his  friendship,  as  he 
calls  it !  a  curse  on  him  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Then  you  must  forgive  him.  What 
said  he? 

Cha.  Said  !  nay,  I  had  more  mind  to  cut  his 
throat,  than  to  hear  his  excuses. 

Sir  Geo,  Where  is  he? 

Whit.  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  into  sir  Francis  Gripe's 
just  now. 

Cha.  Oh  !  then  he's  upon  your  business,  sir 
George  :  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  makes  some 
mistake  there,  too ! 

Sir  Geo.  Impossible,  without  he  buBs  the  lady 
and  makes  love  to  sir  Francis. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Mr  Marplot  is  below,  gentlemen,  and 
desires  to  know  if  he  may  have  leave  to  wait 
upon  ye. 

Cha.  How  civil  the  rogue  is  when  he  has  done 
Q  fault ! 

Sir  Geo.  Ho  !  desire  him  to  walk  up.  Prithee, 
Cliarles,  throw  off  this  chagrin,  and  be  good  com- 

panv. 

Cha.  Nay,  hang  him,  I'm  not  angry  with  him. 
Whisper,  fetch  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

Whisp,  Yes,  sir.  [Eiit  Whisper. 

Enter  Marplot. 

Cha.  Do  but  mark  his  sheepish  look,  sir 
George.  • 

Mar.  Dear  Charles  !  don't  overwhelm  a  man 
already  under  insupportable  affliction.  I'm  sure 
I  always  intend  to  serve  my  frierids ;  but  if  my 
malicious  stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the  fault 
mine  ?  > 

Sir  Geo.  Never  mind  him,  Mr  Marplot ; 
he's  eat  up  with  spleen.  But  tell  me,  what  says 
Miranda? 

Mar.  Says ! — nay,  we  are  all  undone  there, 
too. 

Cha.  I  told  you  so ;  nothing  prospers  that  he 
undertakes. 

AJar.  Why,  can  I  help  her  having  chose  your 
father  for  better  for  worse  ? 

Cha.  So ;  there's  another  of  Fortune's  strokes. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  edged  out  of  my  estate  with 
twins  every  year,  let  who  will  get  them. 

•Sir  Geo.  What !  is  the  woman  really  possess- 
ed? 

Mar.  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction : 
she  railed  atyou  most  prodigiously. 

Sir  Geo.  That's  no  111  sign. 
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Enter  Whisper,  with  pen^  inky  and  paper. 

Mar,  You'd  *say  it  was  no  good  sign,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  prithee  ! 

Mar.  Hark'e,  sir  George,  let  me  warn  you ; 
pursue  your  old  haunt  no  more ;  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous. 

[Charles  sitt  down  to  write. 

Sir  Geo.  My  old  haunt !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mar.  Why,  in  short,  then,  since  you  will  have 
it,  Miranda  vows,  if  you  dare  approach  the  car- 
den-gate  at  eight  o'clock,  as  you  used,  you  shall 
meet  with  a  warm  reception. 

Sir  Geo.  A  warm  reception  ! 

Mar.  Aye,  a  very  wann  reception — you  shall 
be  saluted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sir.  These  were 
her  very  words :  nay,  she  bid  me  tell  you  so, 
too. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha !  the  garden  gate  at  eight,  as  I 
used  to  do !  There  must  be  meaning  in  this.  Is 
there  such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 

Mar.  Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles  ? 

Cha.  Yes,  yes ;  it  opens  into  the  Park :  I  sup- 
pose her  ladyship  has  made  many  a  scamper 
through  it. 

Sir  Geo.  It  must  be  an  assignation,  then.  Ha! 
my  heart  springs  for  joy ;  'tis  a  propitious  omen. 
My  dear  Marplot !  Let  me  embrace  thee ;  thou 
art  my  friend,  my  better  angel. 

Mar.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo.  No  matter  what  I  mean.  Here,  take 
a  bumper  to  the  garden-gate,  you  dear  rogue 
you ! 

Mar.  You  have  reason  to  be  transported,  sh* 
George  ;  I  have  saved  your  life. 

Sir  Geo.  My  life  !  thou  hast  saved  my  soul, 
man.  Charles,  if  thoO  dost  not  pledge  this 
health,  mav'st  thou  never  taste  the  joys  of  love  ! 

Cha.  Whisper,  be  sure  you  take  care  how  you 
deliver  this.-— [Girej  him  the  letter.] — Bring  me 
the  answer  to  my  lodgings. 

Whis.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Mar.  Whither  does  that  letter  go  ?  Now,  dare 
I  not  ask  for  my  blood — ^That  fellow  knows  more 
secrets  than  I  do. 

[Exit  Whisper. 

Cha.  Now  I'm  for  you. 

Sir  Geo.  To  the  garden-gate  at  tlie  hour  of 
eight,  Charles :  along ;  huzza  ! 

Cha.  1  begin  to  conceive  you. 

Mar.  Tliat*s  more  than  I  do,  egad ^To  the 

garden-gate,  huzza  ! — [Drinks.] — But,  I  hope, 
you  design  to  keep  far  enough  off  oii't,  sir 
GeoTffe  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  aye ;  never  fear  that ;  she  shall 
see  I  despise  her  frowns ;  let  her  use  the  blun- 
derbuss against  the  next  fool ;  she  sha'nt  reach 
me  with  the  smoke,  I  warrant  her;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  Ah,  Charles  !  if  you  could  receive  a  dis- 
appointment thus  en  cavalier,  one  should  have 
some  comfort  in  being  beat  for  you. 
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Cha,  The  fool  comprehends  nothing. 

Sir  Geo,  Nor  would  I  have  him.  Prithee,  take 
him  along  with  thee. 

Cha.  Enough. 

Sir  Geo.  I  kiss  both  your  hands And  now 

for  the  garden  gate ! 

Tis  beauty  gives  the  assignation  there,' 
And  love  too  powerful  grows  to  admit  of  fear. 

[Exii  Sir  George. 


Cha,  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me. 

Mar,  Shall  I  \  And  are  we  friends,  Charles  ? 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

Cha,  Come  idong. 

[Ejni  Sir  Charles. 

Mar,  Egad,  Charles'  askmg  me  to  go  home 
with  him,  gives  me  a  shrewd  suspicion  there's 
more  in  the  garden-gate  than  I  comprehend. — 
Faith,  ril  give  him  the  drop,  and  away  to  Gar- 
dy's,  and  find  it  out.  [Exit 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  1.-2^  outside  of  Sir  Jealous  Trap- 
fick's  house.  Patch  peeping  out  of  the  door. 

Enter  Whisper. 

Wkis,  Ha  !  Mrs  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  minute, 
to  find  you  so  readily ;  my  master  dies  with  im- 
patienoe. 

Patch.  My  lady  imagined  so ;  and,  by  her  or- 
ders, I  have  been  scouting  this  hour  in  search  of 
you,  to  inform  you,  that  sir  Jealous  has  invited 
some  friends  to  supper  with  him  to-night,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  to  your  master  to  make  uy^ 
of  his  ladder  of  ropes.  The  closet  window  shall 
be  open,  and  Isabinda  ready  to  receive  him.  Bid 
him  come  immediately. 

Wkis,  i^xcellent!  he'll  not  disappoint  her,  I  war- 
rant him.  But  hold,  I  have  a  letter  here,  which 
Fm  to  carry  an  answer  to.  I  cannot  think  what 
lawiage  the  direction  is,    .. 

Patch,  Pho !  'tis  no  language,  but  a  character 

which  the  lovers  invented  to  avert  discovery 

Ha !  I  hear  my  old  master  coming  down  stairs ; 
it  is  impassible  you  should  have  an  answer : 
away,  and  bid  him  come  himself  for  that.  Be- 
gone !  we're  ruined,  if  you're  seen,  *  for  he  has 
doubled  his  care  since  the  last  accident. 

Whis,  I  go,  I  go. 

[Exit  Whisper. 

Patch,  There,  go  thou  into  my  pocket. — [Puts 
it  beside^  and  it  falls  down.] — Now,  I'll  up  the 
back-stairs,  lest  1  meet  him — Well,  a  dexterous 
chambermaid  is  the  ladies'  best  utensil,  I  say.' 

[Exit  Patch. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Sir  Jea.  So,  this  is  some  comfort ;  this  tells  me 
that  signior  Don  Diego  Babinetto  is  safely  arri- 
ved.    He  shall  marry  my  daughter  the  minute 

he  comes Ha!  What's  here! [Takes  up 

the  letter  Patch  dropped.] — A  letter !  I  don  t 
know  what  to  make  of  the  superscription.  I'll 
sec  what's  within-side.-— TOpcii*  it,] — Humph — 
'tis  Hebrew,  I  think.  What  can  this  mean? — 
There  must  be  some  trick  in  it.  This  was  cer- 
tainly designed  for  my  daughter;  but  I  doi/t 
know  that  she  can  speak  any  language  but  her 
rontlier  tongue.  No  matter  for  that ;  this  may 
be  one  of  love's  hieroglyphicks ;   and  I  fancy  I 


saw  Patch's  tail  sweep  by :  that  wench  may  be  a 
slut,  and,  instead  of  guarding  my  honour,  betray 

it.    I'll  fiad  it  out,  I'm  resolved Who's 

there  ? 

Enter  Servant, 

What  answer  did  you  briqg  from  the  gentlemen 
I  sent  you  to  invite  ? 

Ser.  That  they'd  all  wait  on  you,  sir,  as  I  told 
you  before;  but  I  suppose  you  forgot,  sir? 

Sir  Jea.  Did  I  so,  sir?  but  I  sha'nt  forget  to 
break  your  head,  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

Ser,  Come,  sir !  Why,  did  not  you  send  me 
to  desire  their  company,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jea,  But  I  send  you  now  to  desire  their  ab- 
sence. Say,  I  have  something  extraordinary  fal- 
len* out,  which  calls  me  abroad,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, and  ask  their  pardon ;  and,  d'ye  hear, 
send  the  butler' to  me. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit, 

Enter  Butler. 

Sir  Jea,  If  this  paper  has  a  meaning,  I'll  find 

it ^Lay  the  cloth  in  my  daughter's  chamber, 

and  bid  the  cook  send  supper  thitlier,  presently. 

But.  Yes,  sir.  Hey-day  !  What's  the  matter, 
now  ?  [Exit  Butler, 

Sir  Jea.  He  wants  the  eyes  of  Argus,  that  has 
a  young,  handsome  daughter,  in  this  town ;  hut 
my  comfort  is,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long  with 
her.  He,  that  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once  in  her 
teens,  had  better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and  in  less 
danger. 

For  let  him  do,  or  counsel  all  he  can. 
She  thinks,  and  dreams  of  notliing  else,  but 
man.  [Exit. 

SC  EN  E  II. — IsA  B I M  D a's  chamber. 

Enter  Isabinda  and  Patch. 

Isa.  Are  you  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak  to 
Whisper  ? 

Patch.  Yes,  very  sure,  madam ;  but  I  heard 
sir  Jealous  coming  down  stairs ;  so  clapt  this  let- 
ter into  my  pocket.  [Feels  for  the  letter. 

Isa,  A  letter !  give  it  me  quickly. 
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Patch.  Blcfls  me  I  What's  become  on't— Fm  I  ache — I  have  worn  it  these  seven  yean ;  'twas 
re  I  put  it  [Searching  §tilL    given  me  by  an  angel,  for  aught  I  know,  when  I 

was  raving  with  the  pain,  for  nobody  knew  from 
whence  be  came,  nor  whitber  he  went  He  charged 
me  never  to  open  it,  lest  some  dire  vengeance 
befell  me ;  and  Heaven  knows  what  will  be  the 
event.    Oh,  cruel  misfortune !  that  I  should  drop 


sure 

Isa,  Is't  possible  that  thou  couldst  be  so  care- 
less ?  Oh,  I^  undone  for  ever,  if  it  be  lost. 

Patch,  T  must  have  dropt  it  upon  the  stairs.—- 
But  why  are  you  so  much  alarmed  ?  if  the  worst 
happens,  nobody  can  read  it,  madam,  nor  find 
out  whom  it  was  designed  for. 

Isa.  If  it  falls  into  my  father's  hands,  the  very 
figure  of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  consequences. — 
Run,  and  look  for  it  upon  the  stairs  this  moment 

Patch,  Nay,  I'm  sure  it  can  be  no  where  else. 
— [As  she  is  going  out  of  the  door,  tneett  the  hui" 
Icr,] — How  now,  what  do  you  want  ? 

jBut,  My  master  ordered  me  to  lay  the  cloth 
here  for  supper. 

Isa,  Ruined  past  redemption —     [Ande. 

Patch,  You  mistake,  sure.  What  shall  we 
do? 

Isa,  I  thought  he  expected  company'to-night — 
Oh,  poor  Charles !  Oh,  unfortunate  Isabinda ! 

But,  I  thought  so,  too,  madam ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  has  altered  his  mind. 

[Lay$  the  clot hy  and  exit, 

Isa,  The  letter  is  the  cause.  This  heedless 
action  has  undone  me.  Fly,  and  fasten  the  clo- 
set-window, which  will  give  Charles  notice  to  re- 
tire.   Ha !  my  father !  oh,  confusion ! 

Enter  Sir  Jealous. 

Sir  Jea.  Hold,  hold,  Patch !  whither  are  yon 
going  ?  ni  have  nobody  stir  out  qf  the  room  till 
after  supper. 

Patch,  Sir,  I  was  going  to  reach  your  easy 
chair — oh,  wretched  accident ! 

Sir  Jca,  I'll  have  nobody  stir  out  of  the  room. 
1  don*t  want  my  easy  chair. 

Isa,  What  will  be  the  event  of  this?     [Aside, 
Sir  Jea.  Hark  ye,  daughter,  do  you  know  this 
hand? 

Isa.  As  I  suspected Hand,  do  you  call  it, 

sir? 'tis  some  school- boy's  scrawl. 

Patch,  Oh,  Invention!  Thou  chambermaid's 
best  friend,  assist  me ! 

Sir  Jea,  Are  you  sure  you  don't  understand 
it? 

[Patch y*ee^  in  her  bosom,  and  shakes  her 
coats. 
Isa.  Do  you  understand  it,  sir  ^ 
Sir  Jea  I.  I  wish  I  did. 

Isa.  Thank  Heaven  you  do  not ! — [^icfe.] — 
Then  I  know  no  more  of  it  than  yon  do,  indeed, 
sir. 

Patcit,  Oh  Lord,  Oh  Lord !  What  have  you 
done,  sir  ?  Why,  the  paper  is  mine,  1  droppeid  it 
out  of  ray  bosom. 

[Snatching  it  from  him. 
Sir  Jeal.  Ha !  yours,  mistress  ? 
Isa.  What  does  she  mean  by  owning  it? 
Patch,  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 
Sir  /en/..  What  is  it  ?  Speak ! 
Patch,  Yes,  sir,  it  b  a  charm  for  the  tooth* 


it,  and  you  should  open  it 
opened  it* 

Isa.  Excellent  wench ! 


-If  you  had  not 


[Aside, 

Sir  Jeal.  Pox  of  your  charms  and  whims  for 
me !  If  that  be  all,  'tis  well  enough :  there,  there, 
bum  it,  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  vengeance  will 
follow. 

Patch,  So,  all's  right  again,  thus  far.  r«^l<*<^* 
ha.  I  would  not  lose  IHitch  for  the  world-— - 
rll  take  courage  a  little. — [Aside^^-^-lt  this  usage 
for  your  daughter,  sir?  Must  my  virtue  and  con- 
duct be  suspected  for  every  trme  ?  You  immure 
me  like  some  dire  offender  here,  and  deny  me  all 
the  recreations  which  my  sex  enjoy,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  and  modesty,  allow;  yet, 
not  content  with  that,  you  make  my  confinement 
more  intolerable  by  your  mistrusts  and  jealou- 
sies. Would  I  were  dead,  so  I  were  free  from 
this ! 

Sir  Jeal,  To-morrow  rids  you  of  this  tiresome  * 
load :   Don  Diego  Babinetto  will  be  here ;  and 
then  my  care  ends,  and  his  begins. 

Isa.  Is  he  come,  then  ?  Oh,  how  shall  I  avoid 
this  hated  marriage ! 

Enter  sertants  with  supper. 

Sir  Jeal.  Come,  will  you  sit  down  ? 

Isa.  1  ctianot  eat,  sir. 

Patch.  No,  I  dare  swear  he  has  given  her  sup^ 
per  enough.    I  wish  I  could  get  into  the  closet 

[Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  Well,  if  yon  cannot  cat,  then  give  me 
a  song,  whilst  I  do. 

Isa.  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak,  «ir, 
much  less  sing.  How  shall  I  pro'ent  Charles 
coming  in  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  I  hope  you  have  the  use  of  your  fin- 
gers, madam.  Play  a  tune  upon  your  spinnet, 
whilst  your  woman  sings  me  a  song. 

Patch.  I  ain  as  much  out  of  tune  aS  my  lady, 
if  he  knew  all.  [Aside. 

Isa.  I  shall  make  excellent  music. 

(Sits  damn  to  play. 
^,      ,  righted  about  your 

opening  this  charm,  that  I  cannot  remember  one 
song. 

Sir  Jeal.  Pish !  Hang  your  charm !  Come, 
come ;  sinj^  any  thing. 

Patch,  Yes,  I'm  likely  to  sing,  tni\y.-^Aside.] 
— Humph,  humph ;  bless  me !  I  cannot  raise  my 
voice,  my  heart  pants  so. 

Sir  Jeal,  Why,  what,  does  your  heart  pant  so, 
that  you  cannot  play,  neither  ?  Pray,  what  key 
are  you  in,  ha  ? 
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P^idL  Ab,  would  die  ke^F  was  torned  on  yoa 
!  [Ande. 

Sir  JeaL  Why  don't  you  mg,  I  say  ? 

Pmteh.  When  madam  has  pat  her  spinnet  in 
tnney  sir ,  hiunph,  hmnpb<— — 

ha,  I  cannot  play,  sir,  wbat^er  ails  me. 

[Rising, 

Sir  JemL  Zounds !  nt  down  and  play  me  a 
tone,  or  Til  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ^ars. 

Xm.  What  will  become  of  me? 

\Siii  4own  ond  playt. 

Sir  JemL  Comf,  mistres^  [To  Patch. 

Patch,  Yes,  sir.  '^ 

[&'iigfy  but  horribly  cut  qftune. 

Sir  JemL  Hey,  hey !  .Why,  you  are  artop  of 
the  house,  and  you  are  down  in  the  cellar  ?  what 
btbemeuiagof  (his?  is  it  on  purpo«s  to  cro« 
me,  bar 

Patch,  Pray,  roadam*  take  it  a  little  lower ;  I 
cannoc  reach  that  note — ^nor  any  note  I  fear. 

/m.  Well,  begin— Oh,  Patch,  we  shall  b^  dis- 
covered. 

Patch,  I  sink  with  apprehension,  madam — — 
Hampb,  humph— TSiags.] 

[Charles  opens  the  clout  door, 

Cha,  Music  and  singing ! 

'7h  thus  the  bright  celestial  court  above 
Beguiles  the  hours  with  music  awf  vith  love. 

Death  !  her  father  there !— TT^  women  shriek,] 
—Then  I  must  fly —  [Exit  into  the  closet, 

[Sra  Jealous  rises  up  hastily,' seeing  Cha. 
slip  back  into  the  closet. 

Sir  JeaL  Hell  and  furies !  A  man  in  the  clo- 
set!  

Patch,  Ah !  a  ehost !  a  ghost !— He  must  not 
enter  the  closet— ^Isa  bin  da  throws  herself  down 
before  the  closet  door,  as  in  a  swoon,] 

Sir  JeaL  The  devil !  Til  make  a  ghost  of  you, 
I  warrant  you.  [Strives  to  get  by. 

Patch,  Oh,  hold,  sir!  have  a  care ;  ▼ou'li  tread 
upon  my  lady — ^Who  waits  there  ?  6rin^  some 
water.  Oh!  this  comes  of  your  opening  the 
charm.    Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  !  [lVeep%  aloud. 

Sir  JeaL  I'll  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies 
the  charm  that  conjured  this  fellow  in,  I'm  sure 
on't  Come  out,  you  rascal,  do  so.  Zounds! 
take  her  from  the  door,  or  Fll  spurn  her  from  it, 
and  break  your  neck  down  stairs. 

Isa.  He*s  gone ;  I  heard  him  leap  down. 

[Aside  to  Patch. 

Patch,  Nay,  then,  let  him  enter — Here,  here, 
madam,  smell  to  this ;  come,  give  me  your  hand; 
come  nearer  to  the  window ;  the  air  will  do  you 
good. 

Sir  JeaL  I  would  she  were  in  her  grave. — 
Where  are  you,  sirrah }  Villain  !  robber  of  my 
honour !  Fll  pull  you  out  of  your  nesL 

[Goes  into  the  closet. 

Patch,  Youll  be  mistaken,  old  gentleman ;  the 
bird  is  flown. 


Jia.  Fm  glad  I  have  escaped  so  well ;  I  wan 
almost  dead  m  earnest  with  the  fright. 

Re-enter  Sir  Jealous  out  of  the  closet. 

Sir  Jefd,  Whoever  the  dog  were,  he  has  esca- 
ped out  of  the  window,  for  me  sash  is  up :  but, 
thoi^  he  is  got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are  not. — 
And  first,  Mrs  Pander,  vnth  your  charms  for  the 
tooth-ache,  gpt  out  of  my  house  I  go,  troop !  yet 
hold — stay — Fll  see  you  out  of  my  doors  myself: 
but  1^11  secure  your  charge,  ere  I  go. 

Isa.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Was  she  not  s 
creature  of  your  own  providing? 

Sir  JeaL  She  was  of  the  devil's  providing,  for 
au^tl  know. 

Patch,  What  have  I  done,  sir,  to  merit  your 
displeas|fre? 

Sir  JeaL  1  don't  know  which  of  you  have  done 
it,  but  you  shall  both  sufier  for  it,  till  I  can  dis- 
cover whose  guilt  it  is.  Goy  get  in  there ;  PlI 
move  you  from  this  side  of  the  house. — [Pushes 
IsABiMDA  in  at  the  door,  and  locks  4i,  puts  the 
key  in  his  pocket  ] — ^I'll  keep  the  key  myself;  Fll 
try  what  ghost  can  get  into  that  room :  and  qow, 
forsooth,  I'll  wait  on  you  down  stairs. 

Patch,  Ah,  my  poor  lady !  Down  stairs,  sir ! 
But  I  won*t  go  out^  sir,  till  I  have  locked  up  my 
clothes. 

Sir  Jeal,  If  thou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  wert 
bom,  thou  shouldst  not  stay  to  put  on  a  smock. 
Come  along,  I  say.  When  your  mistress  is  mar- 
ried, you  shall  have  your  rags,  and  every  thing 

that  belongs  to  you ;  but,  till  then 

[Exit,  pulling  her  out. 

Patch,  Oh,  barbarous  usage  for  nothing  I 

Re-enter  at  the  lower  end. 

Sir  Jeal,  There,  go,  and  come  no  more  vrithin 
sight  of  my  habitation  these  three  days,  I  charge 
you.  [Slaps  the  door  after  her. 

Patch.  Did  ever  any  body  see  such  an  old 
monster! 

Enter  Charles. 

Oh,  Mr  Charles !  Your  aflhirs  and  mine  are  in  an 
ill  posture. 

Cha,  I  am  inured  to  the  frowns  of  fortune ; 
but  what  has  befallen  thee  ? 

Patch,  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature  it 
always  on  the  watch,  nay,  even  while  one  eye 
sleeps,  the  other  keeps  centinel,  upon  sight  of 
you,  flew  into  such  a  violent  passion,  that  I  could 
find  no  stratagem  to  appease  him ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  arguments,  he  looied  his  daughter  into  liis 
own  apartment,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

Cha,  Ha !  oh  Isabinda ! 

Patch.  And  swears  she  shall  see  neither  sun 
nor  moon,  till  she  is  Don  Diego  Babinetto's  wife, 
who  arrived  last  night,  and  is  expected  witli  im- 
patience. 

Cha.  He  dies ;  yes,  by  all  the  wrongs  of  love , 
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he  shall :  Here  will  I  plant  mjself,  and  through 
my  breast  be  shall  make  his  passage,  if  he  en- 
ters. 

Patch.  A  most  heroic  resolution  !  th^re  might 
be  ways  found  out  more  to  your  advantage  :  po- 
licy is  often  preferred  to  open  force. 

Cha,  I  apprehend  you  not. 

Patch,  what  think  you  of  personating  this 
Spaniard,  imposing  upon  the  father,  and  marry- 
ing your  mistress  by  his  own  consent  ? 

Cha,  Say'st  thou  so,  my  angel  ?  Oh,  could  that 
be  done,  my  life  to  come  would  be  too  short  to 
recompense  thee :  but  how  can  I  do  that,  when 
I  neither  know  what  ship  he  came  in,  nor  from 
what  part  of  Spain,  who  recommends  him,  or 
how  attended  ?  • 

Patch.  I  can  solve  all  this.  He  is  from  Ma^ 
drid ;  his  father's  name  Don  Pedro  Questo  Por- 
tento  Babinetto.  Here's  a  letter  of  his  to  sir  Je»- 
lous,  which  he  dropt  one  day.  You  understand 
Spanish,  and  the  band  may  be  counterfeited. — 
You  conceire  me,  sir  ? 

Cha.  My  better  genius !  Thou  hast  revived  my 
drooping  soul.  Ill  about  it  instantly.  Come  to 
my  lodgmgs,  and  we'll  concert  matters. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  in. — A  garden-gate  open;  Scentwell 

waiting  within. 

Enter  Sir  George  Airy. 

Sir  Geo.  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  most  invi- 
tingly open.  If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss 
herc^  now,  what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fall 
make  for  fools,  and  what  a  jest  for  the  wits ! 
how  my  name  would  be  roared  about  the  streets ! 
Well,  I'll  venture  all. 

Scent.  Hist,  hist!  sir  George  Airy —  [Enters. 

Sir  Geo.  A  female  voice !  thus  far  I'm  safe — 
My  dear  ! 

Scent.  No,  I'm  not  your  dear ;  hut  I'll  con- 
duct you  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand;  you  must 
go  through  many  a  dark  passage  and  dirty  step 
before  you  arrive—^ 

Sir  Geo.  1  know  I  must,  before  I  arrive  at  pa- 
radise ;  therefore,  be  quick,  my  charming  guide. 

Scent.  For  aught  you  know.  Come,  come, 
your  hand,  and  away. 

Sir  Geo.  Here,  here,  child ;  you  can't  be  half 
so  swift  as  my  desires.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV^The  house. 

Enter  Miranda. 

Mir.  Well,  let  me  reason  a  little  with  my  mad 
self.  Now,  don't  I  transgress  all  rules,  to  ven» 
ture  upon  a  man  witliout  the  advice  of  the  grave 
and  wise  ?  But  then,  a  rigid,  knavish  guardian, 
who  would  have  married  me — to  whom)  even  to 
his  nauseous  self,  or  nobody.  Sir  George  b  what 
I  have  tried  in  conversation,  inquired  into  his 
character,  and  am  satisfied  in  both.    Then  his 


love  !  Who  would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds 
only  to  have  seen  a  woman  he  had  not  infinitely 
loved  ?  aSo  I  find  my  liking  him  has  furnished  roe 
with  arguments  enough  of  his  side;  and  now, 
the  only  doubt  remains  whether  he  will  come  or 
no. 

Enter  Scentwell  and  Sir  George. 

Scent.  That's  resolved,  madam ;  for  here's  the 
knight  [Exit  Scentwell. 

Sir  Geo.  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that 
lovely  object,  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and  forms 
my  pleasing  dreams ! 

Mir,  Whaty  beginning  again  in  heroicks ! 

Sir  George,  don't  you  remember  how  little  fruit 
your  last  prodigal  oration  produced?  Not  one 
bare  single  word  in  answer. 

5j>  Geo.  Ha !  the  voice  of  my  incognita  ! — 
Why  did  you  take  ten  thousand  ways  to  capti- 
vate a  heart  your  eyes  alone  had  vanquished  ? 

Mir.  Pr'y thee,  no  more  of  these  flights ;  for 
our  time's  but  short,  and  we  must  fall  to  biv»i- 
Do  you  think  wq  can  apee  on  tlmt  same 


ness. 


re- 


terrible  hugWar,  matrimony,  without  heartily 
penting  on  both  sides? 

Sir  Geo.  It  has  been  my  wish  since  first  my 
longing  eyes  beheld  you. 

Mir.  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the  plea- 
sing news  I  had  thirty  thousand  pounds. . 

Sir  Geo.  Unkind  !  did  I  not  offer  you,  in  those 
purchased  minutes,  to  run  the  risk  of  your  for- 
tune, so  you  would  but  secure  that  lovely  person 
to  my  arms  f 

Mir.  Well,  if  you  have  such  love  and  tender- 
ness, since  our  wooing  has  been  short,  pray  re- 
serve it  fbr  our  future  days,  to  let  the  world  see 
we  are  lovers  after  wedlock;  'twill  be  a  no- 
velty. 

Sir  Geo',  Haste  then,  and  let  us  tie  the  knot, 
and  prove  the  envied  pair 

Mir.  Hold,  not  so  fast ;  I  have  provided  bet- 
ter than  to  venture  on  dangerous  experiments 
headlong My  guardian,  trusting  to  my  dis- 
sembled love,  has  given  up  my  fortune  to  my  own 
disposal,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  he  to-mor- 
row morning  weds  me.  He  is  now  gone  to  Doc- 
tors Commons  for  a  licence. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha !  a  licence  ! 

Mir.  But  I  have  planted  emissaries  that  infal- 
libly take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pretence 
that  a  brother  usurer  of  his  is  to  make  him  his 
executor,  a  thing  on  earth  he  covets. 

Sir  Geo.  'Tis  his  known  character. 

Mir.  Now  my  instruments  confirm  him  this 
man  is  dying,  and  he  sends  me  word  he  goes  this 
minute.  It  must  be  to-morrow  ere  he  can  be 
undeceived :  that  time  is  ours. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  us  improve  it  then,  and  settle  on 
our  coming  years  endless,  endless  happiness  ! 

Mir.  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  hear  he's  on  the  road 

then  I  and  my  writings,  the  most  material 

point,  are  soon  removed. 
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Sir  Geo.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask :  if  it  lies 
in  jour  power,  jou  would  be  a  friend  to  poor 
Charles ;  thoufi;h  the  son  of  this  tenacious  roan, 
he  is  as  free  from  all  his  viots  as  nature  and  a 
food  education  can  make  hiin ;  and  what  now  I 
,  have  vanity  enough  to  hope  will  induce  you,  he  is 
the  man  on  earth  I  love. 

Mir.  I  never  was  his  enemy,  and  only  put  it 

00  as  it  helped  my  designs  on  his  father.    If  his 
onde's  estate  ought  to  k^  in  his  possession,  which 

1  shrewdly  suspect,  I  may  do  him  a  singular  piece 
of  sep'ice. 

Sir  Geo,  YoQ  are  all  goodness. 

Enter  Scentwell. 

Scent,  Oh,  madam !  my  master  and  Mr  Mar- 
plot are  just  aiming  into  the  house. 

Mir.  Undone,  undone !  if  he  finds  you  here  in 
this  crisis  all  my  plots  are  unravelled. 

Sir  Geo,  What  shall  J  do.^  can*t  I  get  back 
into  the  garden  f 

Scent.  O  no !  he  comes  op  those  stairs. 

Mir,  Here,  liere,  here  !  can  you  condescend  to 
stand  behind  this  chimney-board,  sir  George  ? 

Sir  Geo,  Any  where,  any  where,  dear  nutdam  ! 
without  ceremony. 

Scent.  Come,  come,  sir ;  lie  close 

[TAcy  put  him  behind  the  chimney  board. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  and  Marplot;  Sir  Fran- 
cis/)ee/ing  an  orange. 

Sir  Fran,  T  could  not  go,  though  'tis  upon  life 
and  death,  without  taking  leave  of  dear  Chargy. 
Besides,  this  fellow  buzzed  into  my  cars,  that  thou 
might'st  be  so  desperate  as  to  shoot  that  wild 
rake  which  haunts  the  garden-gate,  and  that 
would  bring  us  into  trouble,  dear 

Mir.  So,  Marplot  brought  you  back*  tlieo } 

Mar.  Yes,  I  brought  him  liack. 

Mir.  I'm  obliged  to  him  for  that,  I'm  sure. 

t Frowning  at  Marplot  aside. 
_^  s  she  means  she's  not  obliged 

to  me.  I  have  done  some  mischief  now,  but  wliat, 
I  c^'t  imagine. 

Sir  Fran,  Well,  Chargy,  I  have  had  three 
■lessengers  to  come  to  Epsom,  to  my  neighbour 
Sque€zum*s,  who,  for  all  his  vast  riches,  is  depart- 
ing. [«^''^^- 

Mar,  Ay,  see  what  all  you  usurers  must  come 
to. 

Sir  Fran.  Peace,  you  young  knave !  Some 
forty  years  hence  I  may  think  on't — But,  Chargy, 
I'll  be  with  thee  to-morrow  before  those  pretty 
eyes  are  open ;  I  will,  I  will,  Chargy ;  I'll  rousp 
TOO,  i'faith — Here,  Mrs  Scentwell,  lift  up  your 
indfs  chimney-board,  that  I  may  throw  my  peel 
in,  and  not  litter  her  chamber. 

Mir.  Oh  my  stars !  what  will  become  of  us 
now? 

Scent,  Oh,  pray,  sir,  give  it  me ;  I  love  it  above 
all  thii^  in  nature;  indeed  I  do. 


Sir  Fran.  No,  no,  hussy ;  you  have  the  green 
pip  already ;  I'll  have  no  apothecary's  bills. 

[Goes  towards  the  chimney. 

Mir.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  dear  Gardy  !  I  have  a, 
a,  a,  a,  a,  monkey  shut  up  there ;  and  if  you  open 
it  before  the  man  comes  that  is  to  tame  it,  'tis  so 
wild  'twill  break  all  my  china,  or  get  away,  and 
that  would  break  my  b«urt ;  for  I'm  fond  on't  to 
distraction — next  thee,  dear  Gardy  ! 

[In  a  flattering  tone. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well,  Chargy,  I  won't  open  it ; 
she  shall  have  her  monkey,  poor  rogue  !  Here^ 
throw  this  peel  out  of  the  window. 

[Exit  Scent. 

Mar,  A  monkey  !  dear  madam,  let  me  see  it; 
I  can  tame  a  monkey  as  well  as  the  best  of  them 
all.  Oh,  how  I  love  the  little  miniatures  of  man  ! 

Mir.  Be  quiet,  mischief!  and  stand  farther 

from  the  chimney You  shall  not  see  my  mon* 

key — why  sure —  [Striving  with  him. 

Mar.  For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  madam  I  let  me 
but  peep,  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  lady  Fiddle 
Faddie's.    Has  it  got  a  chain  ? 

Mir.  Not  yet,  but  I  design  it  one  shall  last  its 

lifetime.    Nay,  you  shall  not  see  it. Look, 

Gardy,  how  he  teazes  me  ! 

Sir  Fran.  [Getting  between  him  and  the  chinn 
ney.]  Sirrah,  sirrah,  let  my  Ghargy's  monkey 
alone,  or  bamboo  shall  fly  about  your  ears. 
What !  is  there  no  dealing  with  you. 

Mar.  Pugh,  pox  of  the  monkey !  here*s  a  rout ! 
I  wish  he  may  rival  you. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses  to 
the  coach,  as  you  ordered,  and  'tis  ready  at  tlie 
door. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  executor ; 
better  for  thee,  jewel.  B'ye,  Chargy ;  one  buss  ! 
— I'm  glad  thou  hast  got  a  monkey  to  divert  thee 
a  little. 

Mir.  ThMik'e,  dear  Gardy  ! — Nay,  I'll  see  you 
to  the  coach. 

Sir  Fran.  That*s  kind,  adad  ! 

Aftr.  Come  along,  impertinence. 

(To  Marplot. 

monkey  now.  [Lifts  up  the  boards  and  discovers 
Sir  George.]  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  !  Thieves ! 
thieves !  murder ! 

Sir  Geo,  Damn  ye,  you  unlucky  dog !  'tis  I, 
Which  way  shall  I  get  out?  Shew  me  instantly, 
or  I'll  cut  your  throat 

Mar,  Undone,  undone!  At  that  door  there. 
But  hold,  hold ;  break  that  china,  and — I'll  bring 
you  off, 

[He  runs  of  at  the  comer,  and  throws  down 
some  china.] 

Re-enter  Sir  Francis,  Miranda,  and  Scent- 
well. 

Sir  Fran,  Mercy  on  me !  what's  the  matter  ? 
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JUifr.  O,  you  toad  !  what  have  tou  done  ? 

Mar,  No  great  harm ;  I  beg  of  you  to  forgive 
me :  Lonziiig  to  see  the  monkey,  I  did  but  lust 
raise  up  the  board,  and  it  flew  over  my  shoulders, 
scratched  all  my  face,  broke  yon  china,  and 
Whisked  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  Fran,  Where,  where  is  it,  sirrah  ? 

Mar,  There,  there,  sir  Francis,  upon  your 
neighbour  Parinazan^s  pantiles. 

Sir  Fran,  Was  ever  such  an  unlucky  rogue ! 
Sirrah,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  Call  the  servants 
to  get  the  monkey  again.  Pu^^  Pug,  Pug!  I 
would  stay  myself  to  look  for  it,  but  that  you 
know  my  earnest  business. 

Scent,  Oh,  my  lady  will  be  best  to  lure  it 
back :  all  them  creatures  love  my  lady  eitremeo 

Mir,  Go,  go^  dear  Gardy !  I  hope  I  shall  re- 
cover it. 

iSir  Fran,  B'ye,  b'ye,  dearee !  Ah,  mischief! 
how  you  look  now !  &ye,  b'ye. 

[Exit  Sir  Fran. 

Mir,  Sceutwell,  see  him  in  the  coach,  and 
bring  me  word. 

Scent,  Yes,  madam.  [Exit  Scent. 

Mir,  So,  sir,  you  have  done  your  friend  a 
signal  piece  of  service,  I  suppose  ? 

Mar,  Why,  leok  you,  madam,  if  I  have  com- 
mitted a  fault^  thank  yourself;  no  man  is  more 
serviceable  when  I  am  let  into  a  secret,  and  none 
more  unlucky  at  finding  it  out.  Who  could  di- 
vine your  meaning  ?  when  you  talked  of  a  blun- 
derbuss, who  thought  of  a  rendezvous }  and  when 
you  talked  of  a  monkey,  who  the  devil  dreamt  of 
sir  George  ? 

Mir,  A  sign  you  converse  but  little  with  our 
sex,  when  you  can't  reconcile  contradictions. 

Enter  Scentwell. 

Scent,  He's  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  die  coach 
and  six  can  carry  him 

Enf^r  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geo,  Then  I  may  appear. 

Mar,  Here's  Pug,  ma'am — Dear  sir  Geoi^ ! 
make  my  peace.  On  my  soul  I  never  took  you 
for  a  monkey  before ! 

Sir  Geo,  I  dare  sware  thou  didst  not  Madam, 
I  beg  you  to  forgive  him. 

Mir.  Well,  sir  George,  if  he  can  be  secret. 

ilfar.  'Odsbeart,  madam !  I'm  as  secret  as  a 
priest,  when  trusted. 

Sir  Geo,  Why,  'tis  with  a  priest  our  business 
is  at  present. 

Scent,  Madam,  here's  Mrs  Isabinda's  woman 
to  wait  on  you. 

Mir,  Brmg  her  up. 


Enter  PAtCH. 


How  do  ye,  Mrs  Patch  ?  W  hat  news  from  your  lady  ? 

FatcK,  That's  f^ir  your  private  ear,  madam. 
Sir  George,  there's  a  friend  of  your's  has  an 
urgent  occasion  for  your  assistance. 

Sir  Geo,  His  name } 

Patch,  Charles. 

Mar,  Ha !  then  there's  something  »-foot  that 
I  know  nothing  of.    I'll  wait  on  you,  sir  Oeorge. 

Sir  Geo,  A  third  person  may  Qot  be  proper, 
perhaps.  As  soon  as  I  have  dispatched  my,  own 
afiairs,  I  am  at  his  service.  I'll  send  my  servant 
to  tell  him  I'll  wait  on  him  in  half  an  hbur. 

Mir.  How  came  you  employed  in  .  this  mes- 
sage, Mrs  Patch  ? 

Patch.  Want  of  business,  madam  ;  I  am 
discharged  by  my  master,  but  hope  to  serve  my 
lady  still. 

idir.  How  !  discharge  !  you  must  t^U  me  the 
whole  stoiT  within. 

Patch,  With  all  my  heart,  madam. 

Mar.  Tell  it  here,  Mrs  Patch.  Pish,  Pox  !  I 
wish  I  were  fairly  out  of  the  house.  I  find  mar- 
riage is  the  end  of  this  secret ;  and  now  I  am 
half  mad  to  know  what  Charles  wants  him  for. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Geo,  Madam,  I'm  doubly  pressed  by  love 
and  friendship.  This  exigence  admits  of  no 
delay.    Shall  we  make  Marplot  of  the  party  ? 

Mir.  If  ypu'll  run  the  hazard,  sir  George ;  I 
believe  he  means  welL 

Mar.  Nay,  nay ;  for  my  part,  I  desire  to  be  let 
into  nothing ;  I'll  be  gone ;  therefore,  pray  don't 
mistrust  me.  [Going. 

Sir  Geo,  So,  now  he  has  a  mind  to  be  gone  to 
Charles :  but  not  knowing  what  a£Fairs  he  may 
have  upon  his  hands  at  present — I'm  resolved  be 
shan't  stir.'  No,  Mr  Marplot,  you  must  not  leave 
us ;  we  want  a  third  person. 

[Takes  hold  of  him. 

Mar,  1  never  had  more  mind  to  be  gone  in 
my  life. 

Mir.  Come  along,  then ;  if  we  fail  in  the  voy- 
age, thank  yourself  for  taking  this  ill-starred 
gentleman  on  board. 

Sir  Geo.  That  vessel  ne'er  can  unsuccessful 
prove. 
Whose  freight  is  beauty,  and  whose  pilotfs  love. 
[Exit  Sir  George  and  Miranda. 

Mar,  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti.  [Steals  off  the  other  wot/, 

Re-enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  Geo.  Marplot !  Marplot ! 

Mar.  [Entering.^  Here !  I  was  coming,  sir 
George.  Lord,  can  t  you  let  one  tie  up  one's 
garter?  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  Miranda,  Patch,  and  Scentwell. 

Mir.  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange  bold 
thing ;  my  fate  is  determined,  and  expectation  is 
no  more.  Now,  to  avoid  the  impertinence  and 
rofpiery  of  an  old  man,  I  have  thrown  myself 
into  t^e  extravagance  of  a  young  one  :  if  he 
should  despise,  slight,  or  use  me  ill,  there's  no 
remedy  from  a  husband  but  the  grave ;  and  diat^s 
a  terrible  sanctuary  to  one  of  my  age  and  con- 
stitution. 

Patch,  O  !  fear  not,  madam  ;  you'll  find  your 
account  iji  sir  George  Airy ;  it  is  impossible  a 
man  of  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  endued  with 
beauty,  wit,  and  fortune.  It  must  be  the  lady's 
fault,  if  she  does  not  wear  the  unfashionable  name 
of  wife  easy,  when  nothing  but  complaisance  and 
good  humour  is  i*equisite  on  either  side  to  make 
them  happy. 

Mir,  I  long  till  I  am  out  of  this  house,  lest 
any  accident  should  bring  my  guardian  back. 
Scentwell,  put  my  best  jewels  into  the  little 
casket,  slip  them  into  thy  pocket,  and  let  us 
inarch  off  to  sir  Jealous*s. 

Scent,  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  ^Exit  Scent. 

Patch,  Sir  George  will  be  impatient,  madam. 
If  their  plot  succeeds,  we  shall  be  well  received ; 
if  not,  he  will  be  able  to  protect  us.  Besides,  I 
long  to  know  how  my  young  lady  fares. 

Mir.  Farewell  old  Mammon,  and  thy  detested 
walls !  Twill  be  no  more  sweet  sir  Francis !  I 
shall  be  compelled  the  odious  task  of  dissembling 
xx>  longer  to  get  my  own,  and  coax  him  with  the 
wheedling  names  of  ray  precious,  my  dear,  dear 
Gardy  !  O  Heavens  ! 

Enter  Sir  Francis  behind. 

Sir  Fran,  Ah,  my  sweet  Chargy  !  don't  be 
frighted  *  [She  startt]  but  thy  poor  Gardy  has 
been  abused,  cheated,  fooled,  betrayed  ;  but  no- 
body knows  by  whom. 

Mir.  Undone,  past  redemption  !  [Aside^. 

Sir  Fran,  What  1  won't  you  speak  to  me, 
Chargy  ? 

3fir.  I  am  so  surprised  with  joy  to  see  you,  I 
know  not  what  to  say. 

Sir  Fran.  Poor  dear  girl !  But  do  you  know 
that  my  son,  or  some  such  rogue,  to  rob  or  mur- 
der me,  or  both,  contrived  this  journey  ?  for,  up- 
on the  road,  I  met  my  neighbour  Squeezum  well, 
and  cxMning  to  town. 

Alir.  Good  lack  !  good  lack !  what  tricks  are 
there  in  this  world  ! 

Enter  Scentwell,  with  a  diamond  necklace  in 
her  handf  not  teeing  Sir  Francis. 

Scent.  Madam,  be  pleased  to  tie  this  necklace 
on,  for  I  can't  get  into  the — [Seeing  Sir  Francis^ 
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'  Mir*  Th^  wench  is  a  fool,  t  think !  could  you 
not  have  carried  it  to  be  mended  without  putting 
it  in  the  box  ? 

Sir  Fran.  What*s  the  matter  ? 

Alir.  Only,  dearee !  I  bid  her,  I  bid  her  ■  ■ « 
Your  ill  usage  has  put  every  thing  out  of  my 
head.  But  won't  you  go,  Gardy,  and  find  out 
these  fellows,  and  have  them  punished? — and, 
and — ' — 

Sir  Fran.  Where  should  I  look  for  them, 
child  ?  no,  I'll  sit  me  down  contented  with  my 
safety,  nor  stir  out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go 
with  thee  to  a  parson. 

Mir,  [Atide.]  If  he  ^oes  into  his  closet  I  am 
ruined.  Oh  bless  me  !  in  this  fright  I  had  forgot 
Mrs  Patch. 

Patch.  Aye,  madam;  and  'I  stay  for  your 
speedy  answer. 

Mir,  [Aside,]  1  must  eet  him  out  of  the  house. 
Now,  assist  roe.  Fortune  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Mrs  Patch !  I  profess  I  did  not  see 
you :  how  dost  thou  do,  Mrs  Patch  ?  Well,  don't 
you  repent  leaving  my  Chargy  ? 

Patch.  Yes,  every  body  must  love  her — but  I 
come  now-^— Madam,  what  did  I  come  for  f 
my  invention  is  at  the  last  ebb. 

[Aside  to  Miranda. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  never  whisper;  tell  me. 

Mir.  She  came,  dear  Garay  !  to  invite  me  to 
her  lady's  wedding,  and  you  shall  go  with  me, 
Gardy ;  'tis  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a  Spa- 
nish merchant.  Old  sir  Jealous  keeps  on  his 
humour ;  the  first  minute  he  sees  her,  the  next  he 
marries  her. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I'd  go,  if  I  thought 
the  sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  Chargy  to 
perform  her  promise.  There  was  a  smile !  there 
was  a  consenting  look,  with  those  pretty  twink- 
lers,  worth  a  million  !  Ods-precious  !  I  am  hap- 
pier than  the  Great  Mogul,  the  emperor  of  Chi* 
na,  or  all  the  potentates  that  are  not  in  wars. — 
Speak,  confirm  it,  make  me  leap  out  of  ray  skin ! 

Mir.  When  one  has  resoU'ed,  'tis  in  vain  to 
stand  shilly-shally.  If  ever  I  marry,  positively 
this  is  my  wedding-day. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh !  happy,  happy  man !  Verily  I 
will  beget  a  son  the  first  night  shall  disinherit  that 
dog,  Charles.  I  have  estate  enough  to  purchase 
a  barony,  and  be  the  immortalizing  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  the  Gripes. 

Mir.  Come,  then,  Gardy;  give  me  thy  hand; 
let's  to  this  house  of  Hymen. 

My  choice  is  fixed,  let  good  or  ill  betide. 

Sir  iVa/i.  The  joyful  bridesroom  I, 

Mir.  And  I  the  happy  bride.  [I^eunt, 

SCENE  n. 
Enter  Sir  Jealous,  meeting  a  Servant, 
Scrv.  Sir,  here's  a  couple  of  gentlemen  inquire 
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for  YOU ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  SigDior  Diego 
Babmctto. 

Sir  JeaL  Ha !  Si^ior  Babinetto !  admit  them 
instantly— jojful  mmute !  Fll  have  my  daughter 
married  to-ni^t. 

Enter  Charles  in  a  S^nith  hahit,  with  Sir 
George,  dressed  like  a  merchant, 

Senhor,  beso  las  manos:  vuestra  merced  es  muj 
bien  venido  en  esta  tierra. 

Cha.  Senhor,  soy  muy  humilde,  y  mny  obliga- 
do  cryado  de  vuestra  merced  i  mi  padre  embia 
a  vuestra  merced,  los  mas  profondos  de  sus  res- 
petos;  y  a  commissionado  este  mercadel  Ingles, 
de  concluyr  un  negpdo,  que  me  haze  el  mas  di- 
choss  hombre  del  mundo,  haziendo  me  su  yerno. 

Sir  JeaL  I  am  glad  on't,  for  I  find  I  have  lost 
much  of  my  Soanish.    Sir,  I  am  your  most  hum- 
ble servant*    oignior  Don  Die^o  Babinetto  has 
informed  me  that  yon  are  commissioned  by  signi- 
*  or  Don  Pedro,  &c.  his  worthy  father 

Sir  Geo,  To  see  an  Bffair  of  marriage  con- 
summated between  a  daughter  of  your^s  and  sijg- 
oior  Diego  Babinetto  his  son  here.  True,  sir, 
such  a  trust  is  reposed  in  me,  as  that  letter  will 
inform  you,  I  nope,  'twill  pass  upon  him. — 
'[  Jside.l  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Sir  JeaL  Aye,  'tis  his  hand.       [Seems  to  read. 

Sir  Geo.  Good ;  you  have  counterfeited  to  a 
nicety,  Charles.  [Aside  to  Charles. 

Cha,  If  the  whole  plot  succeeds  as  well,  Tm 
happy. 

^  Sir  JeaL  Sir,  I  find  by  this  that  you  are  a  man 
of  honour  and  probity ;  I  think,  sir,  he  calls  you 
Mean  well? 

Sir  Geo.  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 
•    Sir  JeaL  A  very  good  name,  and  very  signi- 
ficant. 

Cha,  Yes,  faith,  if  he' knew  all.  [Aside. 

Sir  JeaL  For,  to  mean  well,  is  to  be  honest ; 
and  to  he  honest,  is  the  virtue  of  a  friend ;  and  a 
friend  b  the  delight  and  support  of  human  soci- 
ety. 

Sir  Geo.  You  shall  find  that  HI  discharge  the 

5 art  of  a  friend  in  what  I  have  undertaken,  sir 
ealous. 

Cha.  But  little  does  he  think  to  whom.  [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  the 
presence  of  your  fair  daughter,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  your  chaplain ;  for  signior  Don  Pedro 
strictly  enjoined  me  to  see  the  marriage  rites 
performed  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive,  to  avoid 
the  accidental  overtures  of  Venus. 

Sir  JeaL  Overtures  of  Venus  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  sir;  that  is,  those  little  hawk- 
ing females  that  traverse  the  Park  and  the  play- 
house to  put  off  their  damaged  ware — they  fasten 
upon  foreigners  like  leeches,  and  watch  their  ar- 
rival as  carefully  as  the  Kentish  men  do  a  ship- 
wreck :  I  urarrant  you  they  have  heard  of  him 
already. 


Sir  JeaL  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swarms  with 
them. 

Sir  Geo.  Aye,  and  then  you  know  the  Spa- 
niards are  naturally  amorous,  but  very  constant; 
the  first  face  fixes  them ;  and  it  may  be  very 
dangerous  to  let  him  ramble  ere  he  is  tieH. 

Cha.  Well  hinted. 

Sir  JeaL  Pat  to  my  purpose !  WeU,  sir,  there 
is  but  one  thing  more,  and  they  shall  be  married 
instantly. 

Cha.  Prey  Heaven,  that  one  thing  more  don't 
spoil  all !  [Aside, 

Sir  JeaL  Don  Pedro  writ  me  word,  in  his  last 
but  one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand crowns,  by  way  of  jointure,  for  my  daughter ; 
and  that  it  should  be  paid  into  my  hand  upon 
the  day  of  marriage— ^^ 

Cha.  Oh,  the  devil !  [Aside. 

Sir  JeaL  In  order  to  lodge  it  in  some  of  our 
funds,  in  case  she  should  become  a  widow,  and 
return  for  England 

Sir  Geo.  Pox  on't,  this  is  an  unlucky  turn  !-^ 
What  shall  I  say?  [Aside. 

Sir  JeaL  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word 
of  it  in  this  letter. 

Cha.  I  don't  know  how  he  should.         [Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Humph !  True,  sir  Jealous,  he  told 
me  such  a  thing,  but,  but,  but,  but — he,  he,  h^^ 
he  did  not  imagine  that  you  would  insist  upon 
the  very  day;  for,  for,  for,  for  money,  you 
know,  is  dangerous  returning  by  sea,  an,  an,  an, 
an 

Cha.  Zounds  !  say  we  have  brought  it  in  com- 
modities, r^fuff  to  Sir  George. 

iSir  Geo.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  sent  it  in  mei^ 
chandize,  tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and  so 
forth,  which  shall  be  turned  into  money  with  all 
expedition :  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  if  you  please 
to  accept  of  my  bond  for  performance—^— 

Sir  JeaL  It  is  enough,  sir ;  I  am  so  pleased 
with  the  countenance  of  signior  Diego,  and  the 
harmony  of  your  name,  that  I'll  take  your  word, 
and  will  fetch  my  daughter  this  moment.  With- 
in there. 

Enter  Servant, 

Desire  Mr  Tackum,  my  neighbour's  chaplain,  to 
walk  hither. 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Sir  JeaL  Gentlemen,  Fll  return  in  an  instant. 

[ExU, 

Cha.  Wondrous  well !  let  me  embrace  thee. 

Sir  Geo.  Egad,  that  five  thousand  crowns  had 
like  to  have  ruined  the  plot. 

Cha.  But  that's  over ;  and  if  Fortune  throws 
no  other  rubs  in  our  way 

Sir  Geo.  Thou'lt  carry  the  prize^-— >But  hisi ! 
here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous,  dragging  in  Isabinda. 

Sir  JeaL  Come  along,  you  stubborn  baggage 
you !  come  along. 
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Im.  Oh!  hear  me,  sir;  hear  me  but  speak 
one  wofd: 

Do  not  destroy  my  everlasting  peace ; 
My  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  you  have  chose, 
Nor  can  i  wed  him  without  being  curst. 

SirJeaL  How's  that! 

Xm.  Let  this  posture  move  your  tender  na- 
ture. [Kneels. 
For  ever  will  I  hang  upon  these  knees. 
Nor  loose  my  hand^  till  you  cut  off  my  hold, 
If  you  refa^  to  hear  me,  sir. 

Cka.  Oh  !  that  I  could  discover  myself  to  her! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Geo.  Have  a  care  what  you  do :  you  had 
better  trust  to  his  obstinacy.  [Aside. 

SirJeaL  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  perverse 
slut  ?  Ofi^  I  say^  Mr  Meanwell,  pray  help  me  a 
little. 

•Sir  Geo.  Rise,  madam,  and  do  not  disoblige 
your  father,  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy 
of  you;  ope  that  will  love  you  equal  with  his  soul, 
and  one  that  you  will  love,  when  once  you  know 
him. 

Imo,  Oh!  never,  never! 
Could  I  suspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
]  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  my  breast. 
And  straight  present  liim  with  the  treacherous 
part. 

Cka,  Oh !  my  charming  faithful  dear ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  Jeal.  Falsehood  !  why,  who  the  devil  are 
you  in  love  with  ?  Don't  provoke  me ;  for,  by  St 
lago,  I  shall  beat  you,  housewife. 

Cka,  Heaven  forbid !  for  I  shall  infallibly  dis- 
cover myself  if  he  should. 

Sir  Geo.  Have  patience,  madam,  and  look  at 
him :  why  will  ye  prepossess  yourself  against  a 
map,  that  is  master  of  all  the  oiarms  you  would 
desire  in  a  husband. 

Sir  Jeal.  Ay,  look  at  him,  Isabinda.  Senhor 
pase  vind  adelante. 

Cka,  My  heart  bleeds  to  see  her  grieve,  whom 
I  imagined  would  with  joy  receive  me.  Senhora 
obligue  me  vuestra  meroed  de  sa  mano. 

Sir  JeaL  [PulUns  up  her  head!\  Hold  up  your 
bead,  hpld  up  your  head,  hussy,  and  look  at  him. 
Is  there  a  properer,  handsomer,  better  shaped, 
feUow  in  England,  ye  jade  you  ?  Ha !  see,  see 
the  ^ibftinate  baggage  shuts  her  eyes ;  by  St  lago 
I  hsve  a  good  mind  to  beat  them  out. 

rPtfxAet  her  down. 

Isab.  Do  then,  sir,  kill  me ;  kill  me  instantly; 
Tis  much  the  kinder  action  of  the  two. 
For  'twill  be  worse  than  death  to  wed  hioL 

Sir  Geo.  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  passioaate. 
Give  roe  leave ;  Fll  try,  by  gentle  words,  to  work 
her  to  your  purpoie. 

Sir  JeaL  I  pray  «b,  Mr  Meanwell,  I  pray  do ; 
diell  break  my  heart  [Weeps.]  There  is,  in  that, 
jewels  of  the  value  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  her  mother^s;  and  a  paper,  wherein 
I  have  settled  one  half  of  my  estate  upon  her 


now,  and  the  whole  when  I  die,  but  provided  she 
marries  this  gentleman ;  else  by  St  lago  I'll  turn 
her  out  of  doors  to  beg  or  starve.  Tell  her  this, 
Mr  Meanwell;  pray  do.  [Walks  off. 

Sir  Geo.  Ha  !  this  is  beyond  expectation 

Trust  to  me,  sir ;  I'll  lay  the  dangerous  conse* 
qnence  of  disobeying  you  at  this  juncture  before 
her,  I  warrant  you. 

Cha.  A  sudden  joy  runs  through  my  heart,  like 
a  propitious  omen.  [Aside.  - 

Sir  Geo.  Come,  madam,  do  not  blindly  cast 
your  life  away,  just  in  the  moment  you  would 
wish  to  save  it 

Isa.  Pray,  cease  your  trouble,  sir ;  I  have  no 
wish  but  sudden  death  to  free  me  from  this  ha- 
ted Spaniard.  If  you  are  his  friend,  inform  hin\ 
what  I  say;  my  heart  is  given  to  another  youth, 
whom  I  love  with  the  same  strength  of  passion 
that  I  hate  this  Diego,  with  whom,  if  I  am  forced 
to  wed,  my  own  hand  shall  cut  the  Gordian  knot 

Sir  Geo.  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  whom  you 
strive  to  shun,  snould  be  the  very  man  to  whom 
you'd  fly  ? 

Isa.  Ha! 

Sir  Geo.  Would  you  not  blame  your  rash  re- 
solve, and  ciirse  your  eyes  that  would  not  look 
on  Cliarles  ? 

Isa.  On  Charles  ?  Oh !  you  have  inspired  new 
life,  and  collected  every  wandering  sense.  Where 
is  he  ?  Oh  !  let  me  fly  iato  his  arms.         [Rises.' 

Sir  Geo.  Hold,  hold,  hold  I  'Sdeath!  madam, 
you'll  ruin  all !  Your  father  believes  him  to  be 
signior  Babihetto.  Con^pose  yourself  a  little, 
pray,  madam.  [He  runs  to  Sir  Jealous. 

Cha.  Her  eyes  declare  she  knows  me. 

^Aside, 

Sir  Geo.  She  begins  to  hear  reason,  sir ;  the 
fear  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  has  done  it. 

[Runs  back  to  Isabinda. 

lia.  lis  he !  Oh,  my  ravished  soul ! 

Sir  Geo.  Take  heed,  madam,  you  don't  betray 
yourself.  Seem  with  reluctance  to  consent,  or 
you  are  undone. — [Auns  to  Sir  Jealous.] — 
Speak  gently  to  her,  sir ;  I'm  sure  she'll  yield ;  I 
see  it  in  her  face. 

Sir  JeaL  Well,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to 
bless  a  father,  whose  only  care  is  to  make  you 
happy,  as  Mr  Meanwell  has  informed  you  ? 
Come,  wipe  thy  eyes ;  nay,  prithee,  do,  or  thou 
wilt  break  thy  father's  heart.  See,  thou  brini^'st 
the  tears  in  mine,  to  think  of  thy  undutiful  air- 
riage  to  me.  [Weeps. 

Isa.  Oh,  do  not  weep,  sir !  your  tears  are  like 
a  poignard  to  my  soul.  Do  with  me  what  you 
please ;  I  am  all  obedience. 

■Sir  JeaL  Ha !  then  thou  art  my  child  again. 

Sir  Geo.  Tis  done;  and  now,  friend,  the  day^ 
thy  own. 

Cha.  The  happiest  of  my  life,  if  notliing  inter- 
vene. 

Sir  Jea.  And  wilt  thou  love  him.^ 

Isa.  I  will  endeavour  it^  sir. 
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Enter  a  Servant 

8er,  Sir,  here  is  Mr  Tackum. 

Sir  JeaL  Shew  him  into  the  parlour.  Senhor 
tome  viad  sueipora ;  cette  momento  Ics  junta  les 
manos. 

[Givei  her  <o  Charles. 

Cha,  Oh,  transport !  Senhor,  yo  la  recibo  como 
se  deve  un  tesoro  tan  grande.  Oh  I  my  joy,  my 
life,  my  soul  1 

[Embrace. 

Isa.  My  faithful,  everlasting  comfort ! 

Sir  JeaL  Now,  Mr  Meanwell,  let's  to  the  par- 
son, 

Who,  by  his  art,  will  join  this  pair  for  life. 
Make  me  the  happiest  father,  ner  the  happiest 
wife.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.'-Changes  to  the  street  before  Sib 

Jealous's  door. 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar,  r  have  hunted  all  over  the  town  for 
Charles,  but  cannot  find  him ;  and,  by  Whisper's 
scouting  at  the  end  of  the  street,  I  suspect  he 
must  be  in  the  house  again.  I  am  informed,  too, 
that  he  has  borrow^  a  Spanish  habit  out  of  the 
play-house :  what  can  it  mean  ? 

Enter  a  tervant  of  Sir  Jealous's  to  Atm,  out  of 

the  hou$e. 

Ilark'e,  sir,  do  you  belong  to  this  house  ? 
Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mar.  Isn't  your  name  Richard  ! 
Ser,  No,  sir,  Thomas, 

Mar.    Oh,  aye,  Thomas^— Well,    Thomas, 
thcif!*8  a  shilling  for  you. 
Ser.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mar.  Pray,  Thomas,  can  you  tell  if  tliere  be  a 
gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanish  habit  ? 

Ser.  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  within,  that 
is  just  a-going  to  marry  my  young  lady,  sir. 

Mar,  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  Spanish  gentle- 
inan  ? 

Ser.  I'm  sure  he  speaks  no  English  that  I  liear 
of. 

Mar.  Then  that  cannot  be  him  I  want ;  for 
'tis  an  English  gentleman  that  I  inquire  after ; 
be  may  be  dressed  hke  a  Spaniard,  tof  aught  I 
know. 

Ser.  Ha  !  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  an  im- 
postor? I'll  iuform  my  master;  for,  if  he  should 
be  imposed  upon,  he'll  beat  usall  round. — [u^nde.] 
— Pray,  come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  this  be  the  per- 
son you  inquire  for. 

Mar,  Aye,  I'll  follow  you— Now  for't. 

[Ejceunt. 


SCENE  UL—Changet  to  the  in$ide  of  the 

house. 

Enter  Marplot  and  servant, 

Ser.  Sir,  please  to  stay  here;  I'll  send  my  mas« 
ter  to  you.  [Exit, 

Mar,  So,  this  was  a  good  contrivance.  If  this 
be  Charles  now,  he  will  wonder  how  I  found  him 
out. 

Enter  servant  and  Sir  Jealous. 

Sir  Jecd.  What  is  your  earnest  business,  block- 
head, that  you  must  speak  with  me  before  the 
ceremony's  past?  Ha!  who's  this? 

Ser.  Wh^,  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  another 
gentleman  m  a  Spanish  habit,  he  says. 

Sir  JeaL  In  a  Spanish  habit !  'tis  some  friend 
of  signior  Don  Diego's,  I  warrant.  Sir,  your  ser> 
vanL 

Mar.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  JeaL  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with  sig« 
nior  Babinetto. 

Mar.  Sir ! 

Sir  JeaL  I  say,  I  suppose  you  would  speak 
with  signior  Babinetto, 

Mar,  Hey  day  !  What  the  devil  does  he  say 
now  ?  Sir,  I  don  t  understand  you. 

Sir  JeaL  Don't  you  understand  Spanish,  sir  ? 

Mar,  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Jeal,  I  thought  you  had  known  signior  Ba- 
binetto. 

Mar.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  JeaL  What  then,  you'd  speak  with  bis 
friend,  the  English  merchant,  Mr  Meanwell  ? 

Mar,  Neither,  sir,  not  I ;  I  don't  mean  any 
such  thing. 

Sir  Jeal.  Why,  who  are  you,  then,  sir  ?  And 
what  do  you  want  ?  [In  an  angry  tone. 

Mar.  Nay,  nothing  at  all ;  not  I,  sir.  Pox  on 
him  !  I  wisn  I  were  out ;  he  begins  to  exalt  his 
voice ;  I  shall  be  beaten  again. 

Sir  JeaL  Nothing  at  all,  sir  !  Why,  then,  what 
business  have  you  in  my  house  ?  ha ! 

Ser.  You  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  in  % 
Spanish  habit. 

Mar,  Why,  aye;  but  his  name  is  neither  Babi- 
netto nor  Meanwell. 

Sir  JeaL  What  is  his  name,  then,  sirrah  ?  Ha! 
Now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  believe  you  are  the 
rogue  that  threatened  me  with  half-a-dozen  myr- 
midons  

Mar,  Me,  sir  !  I  never  saw  your  face  in  all 
my  life,  before. 

Sir  JeaL  Speak,  sir,  who  is  it  you  look  for } 
or,  or— - 

Mar.  A  terrible  old  dog  !  Why,  sir,  only  an 
honest  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance*"— I 
thought  that  here  might  be  a  ball,  and  tliat  he 
might  have  been  here  in  masquerade.  Ti^ 
Charles,  sir  Francis  Gripe's  son,  because  I  kqeiy 
he  used  to  oomc  hither  sometimes. 
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I  Did  he  so  ?  not  that  I  know  of,  Vm 
wy  Heaven  that  this  be  Don  Diq^o-— If 
e  trk:ked  now — Ha !  my  heart  misgives 
\f — Within  there !  stop  the  marriage — 
h;  call  all  mj  servants  !  Til  be  satisfied 
s  signior  Pedro's  son,  ere  he  has  my 

la !   Sir  Geoi^ !   What  have  I  done, 


III  George,  with  a  drawn  sword,  be- 
tween the  scenes, 

9.  Ha !  Marplot  here— oh,  the  unlucky 

hat's  the  matter,  sir  Jealous  ? 

L   Nay,  I  don*tknow  the  matter,  Mr 


Jpon  my  sonl,  sir  George 

[Going  up  to  Sir  George. 
L  May,  then,  Fm  betrayed,  mined,  un- 
bieves,  traitors,  rogues  1 — [Offers  to  go 
^  the  marriage,  I  say 
0.  I  say,  go  on,  Mr  Tackum.  Nay,  no 
lere ;  I  guard  this  passage,  old  gentle- 
;  act  and  deed  were  both  your  own,  and 
em  signed,  or  die  for*t. 

Enter  Servant. 

L  A  pox  on  the  act  and  deed !  Fall  on, 
n  down. 

a.  Aye,  come  on,  scoundrels !  Ill  prick 
ets  for  you. 

iL  Zounds !   sirrah,  I'll  be  revenged  on 

[Beats  Marplot. 
o.  Aye,  there  your  vengeance  is  due. 
a! 

Why,  what  do  you  beat  me  for  ?  I  han't 
roor  daughter, 
i^  Rascals !  Why  don*t  you  knock  him 

fc  are  afraid  of  his  sword,  sir;  if  you'll 
from  him,  well  knock  him  down  pre- 

Enter  Charles  and  Isabinda. 

i/.  Seize  her,  then  ! 

iascals!    retire;   she's  my  wife;   touch 
1  dare ;  Til  make  dog's  meat  of  you. 
Aye,  I'll  make  dog's  meat  of  you,  ras- 

U.   Ah !  downright  English-— ^Oh,  oh, 

R  FrAHCIS   GrTPE,  MlflANDA,  PaTCB, 

Scevtwell,  and  Whisper. 

•an.   Into  the  house  of  joy  we  enter, 

nodung Ha !   I  think  'tis  the  house 

f  sir  Jealous. 

/.  Oh,  sir  Francis,  are  you  come?  what! 

four  contrivance,  to  abuse,  trick,  and 

e  out  of  my  child? 

in.    My  contrivance !    What  do  you 


Sir  JeaL  No,  ^u  don't  know  your  son,  there, 
in  a  Spanish  habit  ? 

Sir  Fran,  How !  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit ! 
Sirrah,  you'll  come  to  be  hanged.  Get  out  of 
sight,  ye  dog  !  get  out  of  my  nght ! 

Sir  JeaL  Get  out  of  your  sight,  sir !  get  out 
with  your  bags.  Let's  see  what  you'll  give  him 
now,  to  maintain  ray  daughter  on. 

Sir  Fran.  Give  him !  he  shall  never  be  the 
better  for  a  penny  of  mine — and  you  might  have 
looked  after  your  daughter  better,  sir  Jealous. — 
Tricked,  quotha  !  Egad,  I  think  you  designed  to 
trick  me  :  but,  look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I 
shall  trick  you  both.  This  lady  is  my  wife,  do 
YOU  see,  and  my  estate  shall  descend  only  to  th^ 
heirs  of  her  body. 

Sir  Geo,  Lawfully  begotten  by  me — I  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir  Francis. 

Sir  Fran.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  sir  George  ! 
You  see  your  prospect  was  of  no  use ;  does  not 
vour  hundred  pound  stick  in  your  stomach  ?  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Geo.  No,  faith,  sir  Frauds;  this  lady  has 
given  me  a  cordial  for  that 

[Takes  her  by  the  hand. 

Sir  Fran.  Held,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  lady. 

Sir  Geo,  Nor  you  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife, 
sir. 

Sir  Fran.  Wife,  sir  ? 

Mir.  Aye,  really,  guardian,  'tis  even  so.  I 
hope  you'll  forgive  my  first  offence. 

Sir  Fran.  What !  Have  you  choused  me  out 
of  my  consent,  and  your  writings,  then,  mistress, 
ha? 

Mir.  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian. 

Sir  JeaL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  some  comfort,  at 
least,  to  see  you  are  ovei^reached  as  well  as  my- 
self. Will  you  settle  your  estate  upon  your  son 
now? 

Sir  Fran.  He  shall  starve  first. 

Mir.  That  I  have  taken  care  to  prevent. — 
Tliere,  sir,  are  the  writings  of  your  uncle's  estate, 
which  have  been  your  due  these  three  years. 

J  Gives  Charles  papers, 
eserve  this  favour. 

Mar.  Now,  how  the  devil  could  she  get  those 
writings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it ! 

Sir  Fran.   What,  have  you  robbed  me  too, 

mistress !  Egad,  I'll  make  you  restore  them 

hussy,  I  will  so. 

Sir  JeaL  Take  care  I  don't  make  you  pay  the 
arrears,  sir.  'Tis  well  'tis  no  worse,  since  'tis  no 
better.  Come,  young  man,  seeing  thou  hast  out- 
witted me,  take  her,  and  bless  you  both  ! 

Cha.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  bestow  your  blessing, 
too;  'tis  all  I  ask.  [KneeU. 

Mar.  Do,  Gardy,  do. 

Sir  Fran.  Confound  you  all ! 

[£n>SiR  Frakcis. 

Mar.  Mercy  upon  us,  how  he  looks ! 

Sir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ne'er  mind  his  curses. 
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Charles ;  thoult  thme  not  mie  jot  the  worse  for 
them.  Since  this  geDtleman  is  reconciled,  we  are 
all  made  happy. 

iSir  Jeal,  I  always  loved  precaution,  and  took 
care  to  avoid  dangers;  but,  when  a  thing  was  past, 
I  ever  had  philosophy  to  be  easy. 

Cha.  Which  is  tne  true  sign  of  a  great  soul.  I 
loved  your  daughter,  and  she  me;  and  you  riiall 
have  no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

lia.  You  will  not  blame  me,  sir,  for  loving  my 
own  country  best 

Mar  So,  here's  every  body  happy,  I  find,  but 
poor  Pilgarlick.  I  wonder  what  satisfaction  I 
shall  have  for  being  cu£fed,  kicked,  and  beaten  in 
your  service ! 

Sir  Jeal,  I  have  been  a  little  too  familiar  with 
Tou,  as  things  are  fallen  out ;  but,  since  there's  no 
help  Wt,  you  must  forgive  me. 

Mar,  Ecad,  I  think  so— but,  provided  that  you 
be  not  so  familiar  for  the  future. 

jStr  Geo,  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Mar,  But  very  honest. 

Cha,  That  FU  vouch  for,  and  freely  forgave 
thee. 

Sir  Geo,  And  111  do  you  one  piece  of  service 
more,  Marplot ;  Fll  take  care  that  sir  Francis 
make  you  master  of  your  estate. 

Jfan  That  will  mako  me  as  happy  as  any  of 
you. 


Patch,  Your  humble  servant  begs  leave  to  re- 
mind you,  madam. 

lia.  Sir,  I  hope  youll  give  me  leave  to  take 
Patch  into  favour  again. 

jSiV  JeaL  Nay,  let  your  husband  look  to  that; 
I  have  done  with  my  care. 

Cha,  Her  own  liberty  shall  always  obliee  mc^ 
Here's  nobody  but  honest  Whisper  and  Mrs 
Scentwell,  to  be  provided  for,  now.  It  shall  be 
left  tu  their  choice  to  marry,  or  keep  their  ser- 
vices. 

Whit,  Nay,  then,  Fll  stick  to  my  master. 

Scent,  Coxcomb !  and  I  prefer  my  lady  be- 
fore a  footman. 

Sir  Jeal.  Hark  !  I  hear  the  music ;  the  fiddlers 
smell  a  wedding.  What  say  you,  young  fellows^ 
will  you  have  a  dance  ? 

Sir  Geo,  With  all  my  heart;  call  them  in. 

[^  Dance,'] 

Sir  Jeal,  Now,  let  us  in,  and  refresh  oorselvet 
with  a  cheerful  glass,  in  which  well  bury  all  ani« 
mosities:  and, 

By  my  example  let  all  parents  move, 
And  never  strive  to  cross  their  childrens*  love. 
But  still  submit  that  care  to  Providence  above. 

[Exeunt  omntt.^ 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

r  LoPEZy  a  grandee  cf  Portugal 
[  Felix,  hit  tomj  in  hfoe  with  Violante. 
DEKiCK,  a  merchant, 
pEDtLO^Jather  to  Violante. 
ONEL  Briton,  a  Scotsman, 
BYy  hU  footman, 
AKDOyjootman  to  Felix. 


WOMEN. 

Donna  Violante,  designed  for  a  nun  by  her 

fat  her f  in  love  with  Felix. 
Donna  Isabella,  sister  to  Felix. 
Inis,  Aermaw/j 
Flora,  maid  to  Donna  Violante. 


Alguaxiij  attendants^  servants,  4^. 
Scene — IMon. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— il  Street. 


Enter  Don  Lopez,  meeting  Frederick. 

)red,  M  J  Lord,  Don  Lopez ! 
op.  How  d'ye,  Frederick? 
'red.  At  your  Lordship's  service.    I  am  glad 
be  you  look  so  well,  my  lord.    I  hope  An- 
o's  out  of  danger  ? 

op.  Quite  contrary ;  his  fever  increases,  the^ 
me;   and  the  surgeons  are  of  opinion  his 
nd  is  mortal. 

*red.  Your  son,  Don  Felix,  is  safe,  I  hope  ? 
op,  I  hope  so,  too ;   but  they  offer  large  re- 
ds to  apprehend  him. 

Ved,  When  heard  your  lordship  from  him  ? 
op.  Not  since  be  went :  I  forbade  him  wri- 


(ting  till  the  public  news  gave  him  an  account  of 
Antonio's  health.  Letters  might  be  intercepted, 
and  the  place  of  his  abode  discovered. 

FVedL  Your  caution  was  good,  my  lord.  Though 
I  am  impatient  to  hear  from  Felix,  yet  his  safety 
is  my  chief  concern.  Fortune  has  maliciously 
struck  a  bar  between  us  in  the  affiurs  of  life,  but 
she  has  done  me  the  honour  to  unite  our  souls. 

Lop,  1  am  not  ignorant  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween my  son  and  you :  I  have  heard  him  com- 
mend your  morally  and  lament  your  want  of  no- 
ble birth. 

Fred,  That's  nature's  fault,  my  lord.  It  is 
some  comfort  not  to  owe  one'*  misftirtunes  to 
one's  self;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  tho 
want  of  noble  birth. 
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Lop.  Tis  a  pity,  tndcei],  such  excellent  parts, 
■s  jou  are  master  of,  should  be  eclipsed  bj  mean 


Fred.  Such  commendarion   would   niitkc  me 
Tain,  m]r  lord,  did  you  not  cast  in  the  alia;  of 


lap.  There  is  do  condition  of  life  irJchout  its 
cares ;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  a  oian  lu  wear 
them  as  easy  as  he  can :  this  unfortunate  duel  of 
my  bod's  does  not  pass  without  impression;  hut 
■ioce  it  is  past  prevention,  all  my  concern  19  now 
how  he  may  escape  the  punishmenL  If  Antonio 
dies,  Felix  shall  for  &>gland.  You  have  been 
there ;  what  sort  of  people  are  the  Englisti  I 

Fred.  My  lord,  the  English  are,  by  nature, 
what  the  ancient  Romans  were  hy  discipline, 
courageous,  bold,  hardy,  and  in  love  with  li- 
berty, liberty  is  the  idol  of  the  English,  under 
whose  banner  all  the  nation  lists:  give  but  the 
word  for  liberty,  and  straight  more  armed  le- 
sions would  appear,  than  France  and  Philip  keep 


pay- 

L(^.  I  liLe  their  principles :  who  does  not 
wish  for  freedom  in  all  degrees  of  life?  though 
common  prudence  sometimes  makes  us  act  a- 
gainst  it,  as  I  am  now  obliged  to  do;  For,  I  In- 
tend to  marry  ray  dauehter  to  Don  Guzman, 
whom  I  eipect  from  Holland  every  diiy,  whither 
be  went  to  take  possession  of  a  large  estate  left 
him  by  his  uncle. 

Fred.  You  will  not  surely  sacrifice  the  lovely 
Isabella  to  age,  avarice,  and  a  fool  ?  Pardon  the 
eipression,  my  lord ;  but  my  concern  for  your 
beauteous  daughter  transports  me  beyond  that 
good  manners  which  I  ought  to  pay  your  lord- 
■Jiip's  presence. 

Ly-  1  can't  deny  the  justness  of  the  charac- 
ter, Frederick ;  but  you  are  not  insenuble  what 
I  have  sufiered  by  these  wars ;  and  he  has  two 
things  which  render  him  very  agreeable  to  me 
for  a  son-in-law — he  is  rich  and  well  born  :  as  tbr 
his  being  a  fool,  I  don't  conceive  how  that  can 
be  any  blot  in  a  husband,  who  is  already  posses- 
sed of  a  good  estate.  A  poor  fuol,  indeed,  is  a 
very  scandalous  thing,  and  so  are  your  poor 
wits,  in  my  opinion,  who  have  nothing  to  be  >ain 
of  hut  the  inside  of  their  sculls.  Now,  for  Don 
Gozman,  1  know  I  can  rule  him  as  I  think  lit. — 
This  is  acting  the  politic  part,  Frederick,  without 
which,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  port  of 
this  hfe. 

Fred.  But  have  you  no  conMderauon  for  your 
daoghler's  welfare,  my  lord  f 

Lap.  Is  a  husband  of  twenty  thousand  crowns 
s-year  ito  consideration  i  Now,  I  think  it  a  very 
good  consideration. 

Fred.  One  way,  my  lord.  But  what  will  the 
world  sny  of  such  a  match  t 

Lop.  Sir,  I  value  not  the  world  n  button. 

Fred.  I  cannot  think  yonr  daughter  can  have 
Uly  inclination  for  such  a  husband. 

Lop.  There,  I  believe,  you  are  pretty  much 


in  the  right,  though  it  is  a  secret  which  I  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  into,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  shall.  Inclination,  quotha  !  Parents  would 
have  a  line  time  on't,  if  they  cnnsulted  their  chil- 
dren's inclinations !  I'll  venture  you  a  nager, 
that  in  all  the  garrison  towns  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugd  during  the  late  war,  there  was  not  three 
women  who  havenot  had  an  inclination  for  eveiy 
officer  in  the  whole  army ;  does  it,  therefore,  fot- 
low,  that  their  fathers  ought  to  pimp  for  themf 
No,  no,  sir;  it  is  not  a  father's  business  to  follow 
his  children's  inchnations  tilt  he  makes  himself  a 

Fred.  But  this  is  of  another  nature,  my  lord. 

Lop,  Look  ye,  sir;  I  resolve  she  shall  marry 
Don  Guzman  the  moment  he  arrives.  Though  I 
coutd  not  govern  my  son,  I  will  my  daughter,  I 

Fred.  I'his  match,  my  lord,  is  more  preposte- 
rous than  that  which  you  proposed  to  your  son, 
from  whence  aro;ie  this  fatal  quarrel,  Don  An- 
tonio's sister,  Elvira,  wanted  beauty  only ;  but 
Guiman  every  thing  but 

L(^.  Money and  that  will  purchase  every 

thing;  and  so  adieu.  [Exit. 

Fred.  Monstrous  !  these  are  the  resolutions 
which  destroy  the  comforts  of  matrimony.  He 
is  rich  and  well-bom;  powerful  argum^iis,  in- 
deed !  could  I  but  add  them  to  the  friendship  of 
Don  Pel ii,  what  might  I  not  hope  f  Bnla  mer- 
chant and  a  grandee  of  Spain  are  inconsistent 
names.    Lissardo !  from  whence  came  you  1 

Enter  Lissikdo  in  a  riding-Habit, 

Lit.  This  letter  will  inform  you,  sir, 

Fred.  I  hope  your  master's  safe  ? 

Lit.  I  left  bim  so;  I  have  another  to  deliver 
which  requires  haste.  Your  roost  humble  ser- 
vant, sir.  [Bomng. 

Fred.  To  Violante,  I  suppose  t 

Liu.  The  same.  [Erit. 

Fred.  [Readt.]  '  Dear  Frederick !  the  two 
'  chief  blesungs  of  this  life,  are  a  friend  and  a 
'  mistress;  to  be  debarred  the  sight  of  those,  is 
'  not  10  lire.  I  hear  nothing  of  Antonio's  death, 
'  and  therefore  resolve  to  venture  to  thy  house 
'  this  evening;,  impatient  to  see  Violante,  and  em- 
'  brace  my  friend.  Tour's. 

Felis.' 
Pray  Heaven  he  comes  undiscovered  !  Ha  !  Co- 
liHiel  Briton ! 

UnierCoiOMEL  Briton  in  c  riding^abit. 

Col  Frederick,  I  rejoice  to  sea  thee. 

Fred.  What  brought  you  to  Lisbon,  colonel  * 

Col.  La  fortune  dt  la  guerre,  as  the  French 
say.  I  have  commanded  these  three  last  years 
in  Spain,  but  my  country  has  thought  fit  to  strike 
up  a  peace,  and  give  us  good  Protestants  leai-o 
to  hope  for  christian  burial;  so  I  (esolvcd  to 
take  Lisboit  in  my  way  home. 
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Frtd.  If  yon  are  not  provided  of  a  lodging, 
colonel,  pray  commaad  my  house  while  you  stay. 

CoL  lif  1  were  sure  1  should  not  be  trouble- 
jome,  I  would  accept  your  ofier,  Frederick. 

Frtd.  So  far  from  trouble,  colonel,  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  particular  favour.   What  have  we  here  ? 

C<^  My  footman :  this  is  our  country  dress, 
TOO  roust  know,  which,  for  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land, I  make  all  my  servants  wear. 

Enter  Oibby,  in  a  highland  dress. 

GUf,  What  maun  I  de  with  the  horses,  and 
like  ¥cr  honour?  They  will  tack  cald  gin  they 
stancf  in  the  causeway. 

Fred.  Oh,  TU  take  care  of  them.  What,  hoa ! 
Vafi()uez! 

Enter  Vasqvez. 

Put  tboae  horses,  which  that  honest  fellow  will 
shew  you,  into  my  stable,  do  you  hear,  and  feed ' 
them  well. 

Vas,  Yes,  sir. Sir,  by  my. master's  orders, 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obsequious  humble  servant. 
Be  pleased  to  lead  the  way. 

Gib.  'Sbleed  !  gans  your  gate,  sir ;  and  I  sail 
follow  ye.  Ise  tee  hungry  to  feed  on  compli- 
ments. [Exit. 

Fred.  I  la,  ha !  a  comical  fellow.  Weli^  how 
do  you  like  our  country,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Why,  faith,  Frederick,  a  man  might  pass 
his  time  agreeably  enough  witbui  side  of  a  nun- 
nery ;  but  to  behold  such  troops  of  soft,  plump, 
teoder,  melting,  wishing,  nay,  willing  girls,  too, 
through  a  damned  grate,  gives  us  Bntons  strong 
temptations  to  plimder.  Ah,  Frederick  !  your 
priests  are  wicked  rogues ;  they  immure  beauty 
for  their  own  proper; use,  audi  shew  it  only  to 
the  laity  tP  create  desire^  and  inflame  account, 
that  they  may  purchase  pardons  at  a  diiarer  rate. 

Fred.  I  own  wenching  is  something  more  dif- 
ficult here  than  in  England,  wliere  womens*  liber- 
ties are  subservient  to  their  inclinations,  and  bus- 
bands  seem  of  no  effect  but  to  take  care  of  the 
children  which  their  wives  proi'ide. 

CoL  And  does,  restraint  get  the  better  of 
inclination  with  your  women  nere  ?  No,  TU  be 
sworn,  not  even  m  fourscore.  Don't  I  know  the 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  ladies  ? 

Fred.  And  of  all  the  ladies  whore  you  come, 
colonel ;  you  were  ever  a  man  of  gallantry. 

Col.  Ah,  Frederick !  the  kirk  half  starves  us 
Scotsmen.  We  are  kept  so  sharp  at  home,  that 
we  feed  like  cannibals  abroad.  Hark  ye,  hast 
thou  never  a  pretty  acquaintance  now  tnat  thou 
wooldst  coRsigao?er  to  a  friend  for  half  an  hour, 
ba? 

Fred.  Faitb,  colonel,  I  am  the  worst  pimp  in 
Christendom ;  you  had  better  trust  to  your  own 
luck :  the'  women  will  soon  6nd  you  out,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Coi.  Aye,  but  it  is  dangerous  foraging  in  an 
enemy's  cooetry ;  and  since  I  have  some  hopes  of 
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seeing  my  own  again,  I  had  rather  purchase  my 
pleasure  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  stiletto  in  my 
guts.  Egad,  I  tiiink  I  must  e'en  marry,  and  sar 
cri^ce  my  body  for  the  good  of  uiy  soul.  Wilt 
thou  recommend  me  to  a  wife,  then  ;  one  that  is 
willing  to  esdiange  her  moidorcs  for  English  li- 
ber^? ha«  friend  f 

Fred.  She  must  be  very  handsome,  I  suppose  ? 

Col.  The  handsomer  the  better— -—but  be  sure 
she  has  a  nose. 

Fred.  Aye,  aye ;  and  some  gold* 

CoL  Ob,  very  much  gold ;  I  shall  never  be  a^ 
ble  to  swallow  the  matruuonial  pill,  if  it  be  not 
well  gilded. 

Fred.  Pub !  beauty  will  make  it  slide  down 
nimbly. 

CoL  At  firtt,  perhapS)  it  may;  but  the  second 
or  third  dose  will  choke  me.  I  confess,  Frede- 
rick, women  are  the  prettiest  play-things  in  na- 
ture ;  but  gold,  substantial  gold,  gives  them  the 
air,  the  mien,  the  shape,  tlie  grace,  and  beauty 
of  a  goddess. 

Fred.  And  ha.^  not  gold  the  same  divinity  in 
their  eyes,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Too  often — Money  is  the  very  god  of 
marriage ;  the  poets  dress  him  in  a  saOron  robe, 
by  which  tltf;y  figure  out  the  golden  deity  ;  and 
his  lighted  torch  blazons  those  mighty  charms 
which  encourage  us  to  list  under  his  banner. 

None  marry  now  for  love  ;  no,  that's  a  jest : 
The  self-same   bargain  serves  for  wile   and 
beast. 

Fred.  You  are  always  gay,  colonel.  ComCi 
shall  we  take  a  refreshing  glass  at  my  house,  and 
consider  what  has  been  said  ? 

CoL,  I  have  two  or  three  compliments  to  dis* 
charge  for  some  friends,  and  then  I  shall  wait  on 
you  with  pleasure.     Where  do  you  live  ? 

Fred.  At  yon  corner-house  with  the  green 
raib. 

Col.  In  the  dose  of  the  evening,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  kiss  your  hand  !  Adieu.  [Exit  Col. 

F^ed.  I  shall  expect  you  with  impatience. 

[Exit  YtLED* 

SCENE  II.*— il  room  in  Don  Lopez's  house. 

Enter  Isabella,  and  Imis  her  maid. 

Inis.  For  goodness  sake,  madam,  where  are 
you  going  in  this  pet  ? 

Isa.  Any  where  to  avoid  matrimony.  The 
thoughta  of  a  hufband  ace  as  terrible  to  me  as  the 
sight  of  a  hobgoblin. 

Inis.  Ay,  of  an  old  husbaqd :  but  if  you  may 
choose  for  yourself,  I  fancy  tnatrixpony  would  be 
no  such  frightful  thjkog  to  y^u. 

Isa.  You  are  pretty  much  in  the  right,  Inis : 
but .  to  be  forced  ipto  the  arms  of  an  idiot,  a 
sneaking  $nivellii^  drivelling,  avaricious  fool ! 
who  has  neither  person  to  please  the  ?yf^  sense 
to  charm  tbe  ^ar^  nor  generosity  to  supply  tbos« 
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defects— Ally  Inis !  what  pleasant  lives  women 
lead  in  England,  where  duty  wears  no  fetter  but 
inclination  !  The  custoin  of  our  country  enclaves 
us  from  our  very  cradles,  first  to  our  parents, 
next  to  our  husbands,  and,  when  Heaven  is  so 
kind  to  rid  us  of  both  these,  our  brothers  still  usurp 
^  authority,  and  expect  a  blind  obedience  from  us; 
so  that,  maids,  wives,  or  widows,  we  are  little 
better  than  slaves  to  the  tyrant,  man.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  their  power,  I  resolve  to  cast  my- 
self into  a  monastery. 

InU»  That  is,  you'll  cut  your  own  throat  to 
avoid  another's  doing  it  for  you.  Ah,  madam  ! 
those  eyes  tell  me  you  have  no  nun*8  flesh  about 
yon.  A  monastery,  quotha ! — where  youMl  wish 
yourself  into  the  green-sickness  in  a  month. 

Isa.  What  care  I  ?  there  will  be  no  man  to 
plague  me. 

Inis,  No ;  nor,  what's  much  worse,  to  please 
you,  neither — Odslife,  madam,  you  are  the  first 
woman  that  e%'er  despaired  in  a  Christian  country 
Were  I  in  your  place 

Isa.  Why,  Urnat  would  your  wisdom  do,  if  you 
were  ? 

Inis,  Vd  embark  with  the  first  fair  wind  with 
.  all  uiy  jewels,  and  seek  my  fortune  on  t'other 
side  the  water :  no  shore  can  treat  you  worse 
than  your  own*.  There's  ne'er  a  father  in  Chris- 
tendom should  make  me  marry  any  man  against 
my  will. 

Isa.  I  am  too  great  a  coward  to  follow  your 
advice.  I  must  a)ntrivc  some  way  to  avoid  Don 
(iuzuian,  and  yet  stay  in  my  own  country. 

Enter  Don  Lopez^ 

Lop.  Must  you  so,  mistress  ?  but  I  shall  take 
€.^re  to  prevent  you.  [Asidc.J — Isabella,  whither 
are  you  sroing,  my  child  ? 

/««!.  Ha !  my  father  I — To  church,  sir. 

Inis.  The  old  rogue  has  certainly  overheard 
lier.  [Aside. 

Lop.  Your  devotion  must  needs  bfe  very  strong, 
or  your  memory  very  weak,  my  dear.  Why,  ves- 
pers arc  over  for  this  night.  Come,  come ;  you 
shall  have  a  better  errand  to  church  than  to  say 
your  prayers  there.  Don  Guzman  is  arrived  in 
the  river,  and  I  expect  him  ashore  to-morrow. 

Isa.  Ha  !  to-morrow  ! 

Ltp.  He  writes  me  word,  that  his  estate  in 
Holland  is  worth  twelve  thousand  crowns  a-year, 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  before,  will 
make  thee  the  happiest  wife  in  Lisbon. 

Isa.  And  the  most  Unhappy  woman  in  the 
world.  Oh,  sir,  if  I  have  any  power  in  your 
heart ;  if  the  tenderness  of  a  father  be  not  quite 
extinct,  hear  me  with  patience. 

Lop.  No  objection  against  the  marriage,  and  I 
will  hear  whatsoever  thou  hast  to  say. 

ha.  That's  torturing  me  on  the  rack,  and  for- 
bidding me  to  groan.  Upon  my  knees,  I  claim 
Uie  privilege  of  flesh  and  blood.  [Kneels. 

Lop.  1  grant  it;  thou.&balt  have  an  armful  of 


flesh  and  blood  to-morrow.  Flesh  and  blood, 
quotha !  Heaven  forbid  I  should  deny  thee  flesh 
and  blood,  my  girl ! 

Inis.  Here  8  an  old  dog  for  you !  [Aside. 

Isa,  Uo  not  mistake,  sir.  The  fatal  stroke, 
which  separates  soul  and  body,  is  not  more  ter- 
rible to  the  thoughts  of  sinners,  than  the  name  of 
Guzman  to  my  ear. 

Lop,  Puh,  puh  !  you  lie,  you  lie. 

Isa.  My  frighted  heart  beats  hard  against  my 
breast,  as  if  it  sought  a  passage  to  your  feet,  to 
beg  you'd  change  your  purpose. 

Lop.  A  very  pretty  speech,  this !  if  it  were 
tamed  into  blank  verse,  it  would  serve  for  a  tra- 
gedy. Why,  thou  hast  more  wit  than  I  thought 
thou  hadst,  child.  I  fancy  this  was  all  extem- 
pore ;  I  don't  believe  thou  didst  ever  think  one 
word  on't  before. 

Inis.  Yes,  but  she  has,  my  lord ;  for  I  have 
heard  her  say  the  same  things  a  thousand  times. 

Lop.  How,  how  ! — What,  do  you  top  your  se- 
cond-hand jests  upon  your  father^  hussy,  who 
knows  better  what's  good  for  you  than  you  do 
yourself?  Remcmber^tis  your  duty  to  obey. 

Isa.  r  Airing.]  I  never  disobeyed  before;  and  I 
wish  I  had  not  reason  now ;  but  nature  has  got 
the  better  of  my  duty,  and  makes  me  loathe  the 
the  harsh  commands  you  lay. 

Lop,  Ha,  ha !  very  fine !  ha,  ha ! 

Isa.  Death  itself  would  be  more  welcome. 

Lop.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Isa.  I  am  your  daughter,  my  lord,  and  can 
boast  as  strong  a  resolution  as  yourself*  1*11  die 
before  I'll  marry  Guzman. 

Lop.  Say  you  so  ?  I'll  try  that  presently.  [Draws.] 
Here,  let  me  sec  with  what  dexterity  you  can 
breathe  a  vein  now.  [Offers  her  his  sword.]  The 
point  is  pretty  sharp— 'twill  do  your  business,  I 
warrant  yoa. 

Inis.  Bless  me,  sir !  What !  do  you  mean  to 
put  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  woman  f 

Lop.  Desperate !  ha,  ha,  ha !  you  see  how 
desperate  she  is.  What,  art  thou  frighted,  little 
Bell  ?  ha ! 

Isa.  I  confess  I  am  startled  at  your  morals, 
sir. 

Lop,  Ay,  ay,  child ;  thou  hadst  better  take  the 
'  man ;  he'll  hurt  thee  the  least  of  the  two. 

Isa.  I  shall  take  n^itlier,  sir :  Deiith  has  many 
doors ;  and,  when  I  can  live  no  longer  with  plea- 
sure, I  shall  find  one  to  let  him  m  at  without 
your  aid. 

Lop.  Say'st  thou  so,  my  dear  Bell  ?  Ods,  Fm 
afraid  thou  art  a  little  lunatic.  Bell.  I  must 
take  care  of  thee,  child.  [Takes  hold  of  her ^  and 
pulls  out  of  his  pocket  a  ketf.]  I  shall  make  bold 
to  secure  thee,  my  dear;  ril  iec  if  locks  and 
bars  can  keep  thee  till  Guzman  come.  Go^  get 
into  your  chaml^r : 

There  I'll  your  boasted  resolution  try, 

Aud  sec  who'll  get  the  better,  you  or  I. 

[Pushes  her  in,  and  locks  the  door. 
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SCENE  L — A  room  in  Don  Pedro's  house. 

Enter  Donna  Violante,  reading  a  letter,  and 

T LOR  A  following. 

Flo,  What,  must  that  letter  be  read  a<^ain  ? 

Via,  Yes,  and  again,  and  again,  and  a^ain ;  a 
thoosand  times  again ;  a  letter  from  a  ruitliful 
lorer  can  ne*er  be  read  too  often ;  it  speaks  such 

kind,  such  soft,  such  tender  things 

\Kis9e$  it, 

Fio.  But  alwajTs  the  same  language. 

Via.  It  does  not  charm  the  less  for  that 

Fia,  In  my  opinion,  nothing  charms  that  does 
not  cbaoge :  aud  any  composition  of  the  four- 
aod-twenty-letters,  after  die  first  essay,  from  the 
same  hand,  must  be  dull,  except  a  biuik-note,  or 
a  bill  of  eichange. 

Via.  Thy  taste  is  my  averson. — [Readt.]  *  My 

*  all  that's  charminn,  since  life's  not  life,  exiled 
'  iroMi  the«,  this  tti*;ht  shall  bring  me  to  thy  arms. 

*  Frederick  and  thee  are  all  I  trust.    These  six 

*  weeks*  absence,  has  been,  in  love*s  account,  six 

*  hundred  years.     When  it  is  dark,  expect  the 

*  wonted  signal  at  thy  window  :  till  when,  adiru. 

*  Thine,  more  than  his  own,  Felix.' 

Flo.  Who  would  not  have  said  as  much  to  a 
lady  of  her  beauty,  and  twenty  thousand  p<>unds? 

Were  I  a  man,  tjfiethinks  I  could  have  said 

a  hundred  finer  things. 

Via.  What  would  you  have  said  ? 

Flo.  I  would  have  compared  your  eyes  to  the 
9tars  your  teeth  to  ivory,  your  lips  to  coral,  your 
to  alabaster,  your  shape  M- 


Vio,  No  more  of  your  bombast ;  truth  is  the 
best  eloquence  in  a  lover. Wfrnt  proof  re- 
mains ungiven  of  his  love  ?  When  his  father 
threatened  to  disinherit  him  for  refusini;  Don 
Antonio's  sister,  from  whence  sprung  this  un- 
happy quarrel,  did  it  shake  his  love  /or  me  ?  and 
now,  though  strict*  inquiry  runs  through  every 
place,  with  large  rewards  to  apprehend  him,  does 
he  not  venture  all  for  me  ? 

Flo.  But  you  know,  madam,  your  father,  Don 
Pedro,  designs  you  for  a  nun — to  be  sure,  you 
look  very  like  a  nun  i — and  says  your  grandfather 
left  yoa  your  fortune  upon  that  condition. 

via.  Not  without  my  approbation,  girl,  when 
I  come  Co  one-and-twenty,  as  I  am  informed. 
But,  however,  I  »hall  run  the  risk  of  that.  Go, 
call  in  Lissardo. 

Flo.  Yes,  m^dam.  Now  for  a  thousand  ver- 
bal questions!  [Exit. 

Jl&^ter  with  Lissardo. 

Vio.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  Lissardo  ? 

Lis.  Ah,  very  weary,  madam. 'Faith,  thou 

look's!  wondrous  pretty,  Flora.  [Aside  to  Flora. 

Via  How  came  you  ? 

Us.  En  chevalier,  madam;  qpon  a  hackpey 
jade,  whicby  they  told  me,  formerly  belonged  to 


an  Eoslish  colonel ;  but  I  should  have  rather 
thought  she  had  been  bred  a  good  Roman  catho-r 
lie  all  her  lifetime — for  she  downed  on  her  knees 

to  every  stock  and  stone  we  came  along  by. 

My  chops  water  for  a  kiss ;  they  do,  Flora. 

[Aside  to  Flora. 

Flo.  You'd  make  one  believe  you  are  wondrous 
fond  now. 

Lit.  Od,  if  I  had  you  alone,  housewife,  I'd 
shew  you  how  fond  I  would  be—  [Atide  to  Flo. 

Vio.  Where  did  you  leave  your  master? 

Lis.  At  a  little  fann-hotise,  madam,  about  five 
miles  off.    He'll  be  at  Don  Frederick's  in  the 

evening Od,  I  will  so  revenge  myself  of  those 

lips  of  thine--  [To  Floiia. 

Vio.  Is  he  in  health  ? 

Flo.  Oh,  you  counterfeit  wondrous  well. 

[r<#  LissARno. 

Lis.  No;  efcry  body  knows  I  counterfeit  verv 
in.  IToYlorL 

Vio,  llow  say  you  ?  Is  Felix  ill  ?  What's  his 
distemper  ?  ha ! 

Lis.  A  pox  on't ;  I  hate  to  be  interrupted. — 
Love,  niadHm,  love In  short,  madam,  I  be- 
lieve he  has  thought  of  nothin^^  hut  your  ladyship 
ever  since  he  left  Ushon.  I  am  sure  he  could 
not,  if  I  may  judge  of  his  heart  by  my  own. 

[Looking  hvingh/  upon  FlorX. 

Vto.  How  came  you  so  well  acquainted  with 
your  master's  thoughts,  Dssardo  ? 

Lis.  By  an  infallible  rule,  madam ;  words  are 
the  pictures  of  the  mind,  ytm  know :  now,  to 
prove  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  you,  he  talks  of 
nothing  but  you.-^For  example,  madam;  coming 
from  shooting  t'other  day  with  a  brace  of  par- 
tridges, Lissardo,  said  he,  go  bid  tlie  cook  roast 

me  these  Violantes. 1  flew  into  the  kitchen, 

full  of  thoughts  of  thee,  cried.  Here,  cook,  roasc 
me  these  Floras.  [To  Flora. 

Flo.  Ha,  ha  !  excellent ! — ^You  mimic  your 
master,  then,  it  seems  ? 

Us.  I  can  do  every  thing  as  well  as  my  mas- 
ter, you  little  rogue. — Another  time,  madam,  the 
priest  came  to  make  him  a  visit ;  he  called  out 
nastily,  Lissardo,  said  he,  bring  a  Violante  for 
my  father  to  sit  down  on. Then  he  often  mis- 
took my  name,  madam,  and  called  me  Violante : 
in  short,  I  heard  it  so  often,  that  it  became  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  prayers. 

Vio.  You  live  very  merrily,  then,  it  seems  ? 

Us.  Oh !  exceeding  merry,  madam. 

[Kisses  Flora's  hand. 

Vio.  Ha !  exceeding  merry :  had  you  treats 
and  balls? 

Us.  Oh  !  yet,  yes,  madaip,  several. 

Flo^  You  are  mad,  Lissardo;  you  don't  mind 
what  my  lady  says  to  you.     [Aside  to  Lissardo. 

Vio.  Ha !  oall^— Is  h^  ^  merry  in  my  absence  r 
And  did  your  piaster  dance,  Lissardo  r 

Lis,  Dance,  madam !  where,  madam  ? 
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Vh,  Why,  at  those  balls  you  speak  of. 

Lis,  Bails  !  what  balls,  madam  ? 

Vio.  Why,  sure  you  are  in  love,  Lissardo  !  did 
not  you  say,  but  now,  you  had  balls  where  you 
have  been  ? 

Lis.  Balls,  madam !  OdsKfe,  I  ask  your  par- 
don, madam  I  I,  I,  I,  had  mislaid  some  wash- 
balls  of  my  master's  t'other  day ;  and,  because  I 
could  not  think  where  I  had  laid  them,  just  when 
be  asked  for  them,  he  very  fairly  broke  my  head, 
madam ;  and  now,  it  seems,  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else.  Alas !  he  dance,  madam  !  No,  no, 
poor  p;entleman  !  he  is  as  melancholy  as  an  un- 
braced drum. 

Vio,  Poor  Felix  !  There,  wear  that  ring  for 
your  master's  sake,  and  let  him  know  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  him.  [Exit  Violamte. 

Lis,  I  shall,  madam. [Puts  on  the  ring.] 

Methinks,  a  diamond  ring  is  a  vast  addition  to 
the  little  finger  of  a  gentleman. 

[Aiimirittg  his  hand. 

Flo,  That  ring  must  be  mine, — Well,  Lissardo, 
what  haste  you  make  to  pay  off  arrears  now ! 
Look  how  the  fellow  stands  i 

Lis.  Flgad,  methinks  I  have  a  very  pretty  hand — 
and  very  white — and  the  shape ! — Faith,  I  never 
roindetl  it  so  much  before — In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  very  fiqc  shaped  hand — and  becomes  a  dia- 
mond ring  as  well  as  the  first  grandee's  in  Portu- 

Flo,  The  raaa's  transported  !  Is  this  your  love, 
this  your  impatience  ? 

Lis.  [Takes  snufff^  Now,  in  my  mind — ^I  take 
snuff  with  a  very  jautee  air Well,  I  am  per- 
suaded I  want  nothing  but  a  coach  and  a  title  to 
make  me  a  very  fine  gentleman.      [Struts  about. 

Flo.  Sweet  Mr  Lissardo!  [Curtsying.]  if  I 
may  presume  to  speak  to  you,  without  afironting 
your  little  finger— 

Lis,  Odto,  madam,  I  ask  your  pardon— Is 
it  to  me,  or  to  the  ring ^you  direct  your  dis- 
course, madam? 

Flo.  Madam !  Good  lack !  how  much  a  dia- 
mond ring  improves  one  ! 

Lis.  Why,  though  1  say  it — I  can  carry  myself 
as  well  as  any  bo<^ — But  what  wert  thou  going 
to  say,  child? 

Fix  Why,  I  was  going  to  say,  that  I  fancy 
you  had  best  let  me  keep  that  ring :  it  will  be  a 
very  pretty  wedding-ring,  Lissardo,  would  it  not? 

Lis.  Humph!  ah!  Ekit — but — but — I  believe 
I  shan't  marry  yet  awhile. 

Flo.  You  shan't,  you  say ! — Very  well !  I  sup- 
pose you  design  tliat  ring  for  Inis  ? 

Lis.  No,  no ;  I  never  bribe  an  old  acquaint- 
ance— Perhaps  I  might  let  it  sparkle  in  the  eyes 
of  a  stranger  a  little,  till  we  come  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding  but,  then,  like  «U  other  mortal 

thine;5,  it  would  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Flo.  Insolent  I — is  that  your  manner  of  dealing? 

Lis.  With  all  but  thee^Kiss  me,  you  litUe 
rogue,  you.  [Hugging  her. 


Flo.  Little  rogue!  Prithee,  fellow,  don't  be 
so  familiar ;  [Pushing  him  away."]  if  I  mayn't 
keep  your  ring,  I  can  keep  my  kisses. 

Lis.  You  can,  you  say  !  spoke  with  tbc  air  of 
a  chambermaid. 

Flo.  Replied  with  the  spirit  of  a  serving  man. 

Lis.  Prithee,  Flora,  don't  let  you  and  I  fitill 
out ;  I  am  in  a  merry  humour,  and  shall  certain- 
•\y  fall  in  somewhere. 

Flo.  What  care  I  where  you  fall  in  !  - 

Enter  Viola  kte. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  keep  Lissardo  so  long.  Flora, 
whep  you  don*t  know  how  soon  my  father  may 
awake?  his  afternoon  naps  are  never  long. 

Flo,  Flad  Don  Felix  been  with  her,  she  would 
not  have  thought  the  time  lon^.  Tlieae  ladies 
consider  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.      [Aside, 

Vio.  Go,  go ;  let  him  out,  and  bring  a  candle^ 

Flo.  Yes,  madam. 

Lis.  I  fly,  madam.    [Ereunt  Lis.  end  Flora. 

Vio.  The  day  draws  in,  and  night,  the  lover's 
friend,  advances — night,  more  welcome  than  the 
sun  to  me,  becainse  it  brings  my  love. 

Flo.  [Shrieks  witMn.]  Ah,  thieves,  thieves  f 
Murder,  Murder! 

Vio,  [Shrieks.]  Ah  I  defend  me.  Heaven !  What 
do  I  hear  ?  Felix  is  certainly  pursoed^  and  will 
be  taken. 

Enter  Flora,  running. 

Vio.  How  now  ?  why  dost  stare  «o  ?  Answer 
me  quickly ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flo.  Oh,  madam  !  as  I  was  letting  out  Lis- 
sardo, a  gentleman  rushed  between  him  and  I^ 
struck  down  my  candle,  and  is'  bringing  a  dead 
person  in  his  arms  into  our  house. 

Vio,  Ha !  a  dead  person !  Heaven  grant  it 
does  not  prove  my  Felix ! 

Flo,  Here  they  are,  madam. 

Vio.  ril  retire  till  you  discover  the  meaning  of 
this  accident.  [Exit. 

Enter  CoLOHTLy  a7iM  Isabella  in  his  arms;  sets 
her  down  in  a  chair,  and  addresses  himself  to 
Flora. 

Col.  Madam,  the  necessity  this  lady  was  un- 
der of  being  conveyed  into  some  bouse  with  speed 
and  secrecy,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  any  indecency 
I  might  be  guilty  of  in  pressing  so  rudely  into 
this — I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  her  name  and 
circumstances— -would  I  were  so  to  her  beauty,  too, 
[Asidei]  I  commit  her,  madam,  to  your  care;  and  fly 
to  make  her  retreat  secure,  if  the  street  be  clean 
permit  me  to  return,  and  learn,  from  her  own 
mouth,  if  I  can  be  further  serviceable.  Pray,  ma- 
dam, how  is  tlie  lady  of  this  house  called  ? 

Flo.  Violante,  signior He  is  a  handsome 

cavalier,  and  promises  well.  [Aside, 

Col.  Are  you  she,  madam  ? 

Flo,  Only  her  woman,  signior. 
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Your  homble  gemmt^  mistress.  Praj,  be 
of  the  lady;  ■ 

[Uives  her  iwoo  moidoret,  and  exit. 
Two  moidores !  W«ll,  he  is  a  generoas 
This  is  the  only  waj  to  roak6  one  care- 
find  idl  countries  understand  the  constitu- 
a  chambermaid. 

Enter  Violante. 

Was  yoa  distracted.  Flora!  to  tell  my 
to  a  man  you  never  saw  !   Unthinking 

!  who  knows  what  this  may  turn  to  ? 

is  the  lady  dead  ?  Ah  !  defend  rw,  Hea- 
is  Isabella,  sister  to  my  Felii.  What  l»s 
n  her  ?  Pray  Heaven  he's  safe. — Run  and 

ome  cold  water. — Stay,  stay,  Flora. 

A,  friettd,  speak  to  me ;   Oh !   speak  to 

I  shall  die  with  apprehension  I 

See,  she  revives ! 

Oh !    hold,  my  dearest  father !    do  not 

le ;  indeed,  I  cannot  love  hiuL 

How  wild  she  talks  ! 

Ha !  where  am  I  ? 

With  one  as  sensible  of  thy  pain,  as  thou 

canst  be. 

Violante !  what  kind  star  preserved  and 

me  here  ? 

It  was  a  terrestrial  star,  called  a  man, 
i ;  pray  Jupiter  he  proves  a  lucky  one  ! 
Oh  !  I  remember  now.    Forgive  me,  dear 
te !  my  thought  ran  so  much  upon  the  dan- 
scaped,  I  forgot. 

May  I  not  know  your  story? 
.  Thou  are  no  stranger  to  one  part  of  it 
often  told  thee,  that  my  father  designed 
ifice  me  to  Don  Guzman,  who,  it  seems, 
.  returned  from  Holland,  and  expected 

to-morrow,  the  day  that  he  has  set  to 
ite  our  nuptials,  upon  my  refusing  to 
im,  he  locked  me  into  my  chamber,  vow- 
keep  me  there  till  he  arrived,  and  force 
consent  I  know  my  father  to  be  positive, 
to  be  won  from  his  design ;  and  having  no 
eft  me  to  escape  the  marriage,  I  leaped 
he  window  into  the  street 

You  have  not  hurt  yourself,  I  hope  ? 

No;  a  gentleman,  passing  by  accident, 
:  me  in  his  arms :  at  first,  my  fright  made 
prehend  it  was  my  father,  tiU  he  assured 
the  contrary. 

He  »  a  very  fine  gentlemen,  I  promise 
ladam,  and  a  well-bred  man  I  warrant 
I  think  I  never  saw  a  grandee  put  his 
into  his  pocket  with  a   better  air  in  my 

life-snne  ;  then  he  opened  his  purse 
mch  a  grace,  that  nothing  but  his  man- 
'  presenting  me^with  the  gold  could  equal. 
.  ibere  b  but  one  common  road  to  the 
of  a  servant,  and  'tis  impossible  for   a 

Hjs  person   to  mistake    it Go,   leave 

lora. But  how  came  yon  hither,  Isa- 


Isa.  I  know  not;  I  desired  the  stranger  to* 
convey  me  to  the  next  monastery ;  but,  ere  I 
reached  the  door,  I  saw,  or  fancied  that  I  saw, 
Lissardo,  my  brother's  man ;  and  the  thought 
that  his  master .  mij^ht  not  be  far  off,  flung  me 
into  a  swoon ;  which  is  all  that  I  can  remember. — 
Ha !  What's  here  ?  [Takes  up  a  letter,]  *  Fov> 
'  Colonel  Briton,  to  be  left  at  the  post-house  in 
'  Lisbon.'  This  most  be  dropt  by  the  stranger 
which  brought  me  hither. 

Vio.  Thou  art  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  sol* 
dier;  take  care  he  does  not  lay  diee  under  con- 
tribution, girl. 

ha,  I  find  he  is  a  gentleman ;  and  tf  he  is  but 
unmarried,  I  could  ^  ^x>ntent  to  folbw  him  all 
the  world  over. — ^But  I  shall  never  see  him  more, 
I  fear.  \Sigh$  and  pautewi 

Vio.  What  makes  you  sigh,  Isabella  ? 

Isa,  The  fear  of  falfmg  into  my  father's 
clutches  again. 

Vio,  Can  I  be  serviceable  to  you  ? 

Jm.  Yes,  if  you  conceal  me  two  or  three  days* 

Vio.  You  conunand  my  honse  and  secresy. 

Ita.  1  thank  you,^  Violante.  I  wish  you  would 
oblige  me  with  Mrs  Flora  a  while. 

Vio,  I'll  send  her  to  you. — I  must  watch  if  dad 
be  still  asleep,  or  here  will  be  no  room  for  Felix. 

[Exit. 

Isa.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  ails  me;  me- 
thinks  I  wish  I  could  find  this  stranger  out. 

Enter  Flora. 

Flo,  Does  your  ladyship  want  me,  madam  f 

Ita.  Ay,  Mrs  Flora :  I  resolve  to  make  you  my 
confidante. 

Flo.  I  shall  endeavour  to  disdiarge  my  duty, 
nmdam. 

I$a,  I  doubt  it  not,  and  desire  you  to  accept 
this  as  a  token  of  my  ^titude. 

Flo.  Oh,  dear  Seniora !  I  should -have  been 
your  humble  servant  without  a  fee. 

lia.  I  believe  it — ^Bat  to  the  purpose Do 

you  think,  if  you  saw  the  gentleman  who 
broupht  me  hither,  you  should  know  him  again  ? 

FE).  From  a  thousand,  madam ;  I  have  an  ex* 
cellent  memory,  where  a  handsome  man  is  con- 
cerned. When  he  went  away,  he  said  he  would 
return  again  immediately.  I  admire  he  comes 
not. 

Ixa.  Here,  did  you  say?  You  rejoice  me 

though  m  not  see  hiin,  if  he  comes.  Could  not 
you  contrive  to  give  him  a  letter  ? 

Flo.  With  the  air  of  a  duenna 

Isa.  Not  in  this'  house you  must  veil  and 

follow  him ^He  must  not  know  it  comes  from 

me. 

Flo.  What,  do  you  take  me  for  a  novice  in 
love  ai&irs?  Though  I  have  not  practised  the 
art  since  I  have  b^n  in  Donna  Violante's  ser- 
vice, yet  I  have  not  lost  the  theory  of  a  cham* 
bermaid — Do  you  write  the  letter  and  leave  the 
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-Here,  here,  here's  pen,  ink,  and 


papei*. 

Isa.  I'll  do  it  in  a  minute. 

[Sits  down  to  write. 

Fh.   So !   this  is  a  business  after  my  own 

heart. Love  always  takes  care  to  reward  bis 

Ifibourers,  and  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  his 

favourite  country. Oh  !    I  long  to  see  the 

other  two  moidores  with  a  British  air — Methinks 
there's  a  grace  peculiar  to  that  nation  in  making 
a  present. 

Isa,  So,  I  have  done.  Now,  if  he  does  but 
find  this  house  again  ! 

Pio.  If  he  should  not — I  warrant  Til  find  him, 
if  he's  in  Lisbon ;  for  I  have  a  strong  prepossession 
that  he  has  two  moidores  as  good  as  ever  was 
told.  [Puts  the  letter  into  her  bosom. 

Enter  Viola nte. 

Vio.  Flora,  watch  my  papa ;  he*s  fast  asleep 
in  his  study :  if  you  find  him  stir,  give  me  notice. 

(Colonel  taps  at    the  window,]   Hark,  I  hear 
^elix  at  the  window  !  admit  him  instantly,  and 
then  to  your  post  Exit  Fjlora. 

Isa.  What  say  you,  Violante !  is  my  brother 
Gome? 
,    Vio,  It  is  his  signal  at  the  window. 

Isa.  [Kneels,]  Oh,  Violante !  I  conjure  you  by 
all  the  love  thou  bearest  to  Felix,  by  thy  own  gen- 
erous nature,  nay,  more,  by  that  unspotted  virtue 
thou  art  mistress  of,  do  not  discover  to  my 
brother  I  am  here. 

Vio,  Contrary  to  your  desire,  be  assured  I 
never  shall.     But  where's  the  danger  ? 

Isa.  Art  thou  born  in  Lisbon,  and  ask  that 
question  !  He'll  tliink  his  honour  blemished  by 
my  disobedience,  and  would  restore  me  to  my 
father,  or  kill  me ;  therefore,  dear,  dear  girl ! — 

Vio,  Depend  upon  my  ^endship ;  nothing 
shall  draw  the  secret  from  these  lips ;  not  even 
Felix,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  love.  I  hear 
him  coming ;  retire  into  that  closet. 

Isa,  Remember,  Viohmte,  upon  thy  promise 
my  very  life  depends.  [Exit, 

*  Vio,  Wlien  I  betray  thee,  may  I  share  thy 
fate ! 

Enter  Felix. 

My  Felix,  my  everlasting  love ! 

[Runs  into  his  arms. 

FeL  My  life  !  my  soul !  my  Violante ! 

Vio,  What  hazarcis  dost  thou  run  for  me.^  Oh, 
how  shall  I  requite  thee  ? 

FeL  If  during  this  tedious  painful  exile,  thy 
thoughts  have  never  wandered  from  thy  Felix, 
thou  hast  made  me  more  than  satisfaction. 

Vio,  Can  there  be  room  within  this  heart  for 
any  but  thyself?  No;  if  the  god  of  love  were 
lost  to  all  the  rest  of  human-kind,  thy  image 
would  secure  him  in  my  breast  :  I  am  all 
truth,  all  love,  all  faith,  and  know  no  jealous 
fears* 


FeL  My  heart's  the  proper  sphere  where  love 
resides :  could  he  quit  tnat,  he  would  be  no  where 
found  :  and  yet,  Violante,  Vm  in  doubt 

Vio,  Did  I  ever  give  thee  cause  to  dojubt.  my 
Felix? 

Fel,  True  love  has  many  fears,  and  Fear  as 
many  eyes  as  Fame ;  yet  sure,  I  think  they  see  no 
fault  in  thee.  [Colonel  taps  again.]  What's  that? 

[Taps  again, 

Vio.  What  ?  I  heard  nothing.  [Again. 

Fel,  Ha  !  What  means  this  signal  at  your 
window  ? 

Viq.  Somewhat  perhaps,  in  passing  by,  might 
accidentally  hit  it;  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Col.  [Within.]  Uistj  hist  I  Donna  Violante! 
Donna  Violante ! 

Fel.  They  use  your  name  by  accident  too,  do 
they,  madam  ? 

Enter  Flora. 

Flo.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  window, 
madam,  whom  I  fancy  to  be  him  who  brought 
Isabella  hither.    Shall  I  admit  him  ? 

[Aside  to  Violante. 

Vio,  Admit  distraction  rather !  Thou  art  the 
cause  of  this,  unthinking  wretch  ! 

[Aside  to  Flora. 

Fel,  What,  has  Mrs  Scout  brought  you  fresh 
intelligence?  Death!  I'll  know  the  bottom  pf 
this  immediately.  [Offers  to  go, 

Flo,  Scout !  I  scorn  your  words,  senior. 

Vio,  Nay,  nay,  nay !  you  must  not  leave  me. 
[Runs  and  catches  hold  o^  hhn, 

Fel,  Oh !  'tis  not  fair  not  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man, madam ;  it  is  none  of  his  fault  that  his 
visit  proves  unseasonable.    Pray  let  me  go ;  my 

(presence  is  but  a  restraint  upon  you. 
Struggles  to  get  from  her.  The  Col.  patsasain.] 
Vio.  Was  ever  accident  so  mischievous  : 

[Aside. 

Flo.  It  must  be  the  colonel Now  to  de- 
liver my  letter  to  him ! 

[F^it,    The  CoL.  taps  louder. 

FeL  Hark !  he  grows  impatient  at  your  de- 
lay.— Why  do  you  hold  the  man  whose  absence 
would  oblige  you?  Pray,  let  me  go,  madam. 
Consider  the  gentleman  wants  you  at  the  win- 
dow.   Confusion  !  [Struggles  stilL 

Vio.  It  is  not  me  he  wants. 

FeL  Death !  not  you !  Is  there  another  of  your 
name  in  the  house  ?  But  come  on,  convince  me 
of  the  truth  of  what  you  say ;  open  the  window ; 
if  his  business  does  not  lie  with  you,  your  con* 
versation  may  be  lieard.  This,  and  only  this,  can 
take  off  my  suspicion. — What,  do  you  pause?  Oh, 
guilt,  guilt  I — Have  I  caught  you  ?  Nay,  then,  I'll 
leap  the  balcony.  If  I  remember,  this  ^ay  leads 
to  It  [Breaksjrom  her,  and  goes  to  the  door 
where  Isabllla  is. 

Vio,  Oh,  heaven !  what  shall  I  do  now  !  Hold, 
hold, hold,  hold;  not  for  the  world — ^you  enter 
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there.     Which   way  shall  I  preserve  his  sister 
from  his  knowledge  ?  [Aside* 

FeL  What,  have  I  touched  you  ?  Do  you  fear 
your  lover*s  life  ? 

Vio,  I  fear  for  none  but  you.^ — For  goodness^ 
sake,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  Felix  !  If  my  fa- 
ther bear  you,  I  am  lost  for  ever;  that  door 

opens  into  his  apartment What  shall  I  do,  if 

he  enters  f  There  he  finds  his  sister. — If  he  goes 

out,  he'll  quarrel  with  the  stranger. Felix, 

Felix ! Nay,  do  not  stru^le  to  be  gone, 

my  Felix.  ■  If  I  open  the  window,  he  may  dis- 
cover the  whole  intrigue ;  and  yet,  of  all  evils, 

we  oueht  to  chuse  the  least Your  curiosity 

shall  he  satisfied.  \Ooei  to  the  window'y  and 
tkroKt  up  the  sash.\  Whoe'er  you  are,  that,  with 
such  insolence,  dare  use  my  name,  and  give  the 
neighbourhood  pretence  to  reflect  upon  my  con- 
duct, I  charge  you  instantly  to  be  gone ;  or  ex- 
pect the  treatment  you  deserve. 

Coi.  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  and  will  obey:  but 
when  I  left  this  house  to*uight 

FeL  Good ! 

Vio.  It  is,  most  certainly,  the  stranger.  What 
will  be  the  e%'ent  of  this.  Heaven  knows !  [Aside.] 
You  are  mistaken  in  the  house,  I  suppose,  sir  ? 

FeL  No, no;  he's  not  mistaken. Pray, ma- 
dam, let  the  gentleman  go  on. 

Via,  Wretched  misfortune !  Pray,  begone,  sir; 
I  know  of  n6  business  you  have  here. 

CoL  I  wi»h  I  did  not  know  it  neitlier — ^But 
this  house  contains  my  soul;  then,  can  you  blame 
my  body  for  hovering  about  it? 

FeL  Excellent! 

Via.  Distraction !  he  will  infallibly  discover 
Isabella. — I  tell  you  again  vou  are  mistaken ; 
however,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  call  to-mor- 
row. 

FeL  Matchless  impudence  !  an  assignation  be- 
fore my  face  !-^No,  he  shall  not  live  to  meet 
your  wishes. 

[lakes  out  a  pistol,  and  goes  towards  the 
window.    She  catches  hold  of' him. 

Vio.  Ah  !  [Shrieks.]  Hold,  I  conjure  you ! 

CoL  To*morrow*s  an  age,  madam  !  may  I  not 
be  admitted  to-night  ? 

Via.  If  you  be  a  gentleman,  I  command  your 

absence. Unfortunate !  what  will  my  stars  do 

with  me  ?  [Aside. 

CoL  I  have  done only  this be  careful 

of  my  life ;  for  it  is  in  your  keeping. 

[Kvit/rotn  the  window. 

FeL  Pray,  observe  the  gentleman's  request, 
madam.  [Walking  off  from  her, 

Vio.  I  am  all  confusion.  [Aside. 

FcL  You  are  ail  truth,  all  lore,  all  faith ! 
<ih,  thou  all  woman  ! How  have  I  been  de- 


ceived ? *Sdeath !  could  you  not  have  im- 
posed upon  me  for  this  one  night  ?  Could  neither 
my  faithful  love,  nor  the  hazard  I  have  run  to 
see  you,  make  me  worthy  to  be  cheated  on?  Ob, 
thou 

Vio,  Can  I  bear  this  from  yon  !  [Weeps. 

FeL  [Repeats.]  When  I  left  this  house  to- 
night  To-night !  the  devil !  return  so  soon ! 

VU),  Oh,  Isabella!  what  hast  thou  involved  me 

inJ       ^  [Aside. 

FeL  [Repeats.[  This  house  contains  my  soul. 

Vio.  Yet  I  resolve  to  keep  the  secret.   [Aside. 

FeL  [Repeats.]  Be  careful  of  my  life;  tor  it  is 

in  your  keening.— —Damnation  > How  ugly 

she  appears!  [Looking  at  her. 

Vio.  Do  not  look  so  sternly  on  me ;  but  be- 
lieve me,  Felix,  I  have  not  injured  you ;  nor  am 
I  false. 

FeL  Not  false !  not  injured'  me !  Oh,  Violante ! 
lost  and  abandoned  to  thy  vice!  Not  false!  Oh, 
monstrous ! 

Vio.  rndeed,  I  am  not — There  is  a  cause  which 

1  must  not  reveal. Oh,  think,  how  far  honour 

can  oblige  your  sex — then  allow  a  worman  may 
be  bound  by  the  same  rule  to  keep  a  secret 

FeL  Honour  !  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  ho- 
nour, thou  tliat  canst  admit  plurality  of  lovers?  A 
secret !  ha,  ha,  ha  I  his  affairs  are  wondrous  safe, 
who  trusts  his  secret  to  a  woman's  keeping.  But 
you  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  about  clearing 
this  point,  madam ;  for  you  are  become  so  indiN 
ferent  to  me,  that  your  truth  and  falsehood  are 
the  same. 

Vio.  My  love !  [Offers  to  take  his  hand. 

FeL  My  torment !  [Turns from  her. 

Flo.  So,  I  have  delivered  my  fetter  to  the  colo- 
nel, and  received  my  fee.  [Aside.]  Madam,  your 
father  bade  me  see  what  noise  that  was. — For 
goodness  sake,  sir,  why  do  you  speak  so  loud  ? 

FeL  I  understand  my  cue,  mistress ;  my  ab- 
sence is  necessary ;  I'll  oblige  you. 

[Goifi^,  she  takes  hold  of  him. 

Vio.  Oh,  let  me  undeceive  you  first ! 

FeL  Impossible ! 

Vio.  Tis  very  possible,  if  I  durst 

JeL  Durst !  ha,  ha,  ha !  Durst,  quotha ! 

Vio.  But  another  time;  I'll  tell  thee  all. 

FeL  Nay,  now  or  never 

Vio,  Now  it  cannot  be. 

FeL  Then  it  shall  nci*er  be — ^Thou  most  un- 
grateful of  thy  sex,  farewell ! 

[Breaks from  her^  and  exit. 

Vio.  Oh,  exquisite  trial  of  my  friendship !  Yet, 
not  even  this  shall  drav^  the  secret  from  me. 

That  I'll  preserve,  let  fortune  frown  or  smile; 
And  trust  to  love  my  love  to  reconcile.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  L — A  chtanber  in  Don  Lopez*s  house,  i 

Enter  Don  Lopez.  ^ 

Lop.  Was  ever  man  thus  plagued  ?  Odsheart, 
J.  could  swallow  my  dagger  for  madness.  I  know 
not  what  to  think :  sure  Frederick  had  no  hand 
in  her  espape."— She  must  get  out  of  the  win- 
dow; and  ^e  could  not  do  that,  without  a  lad- 
der ;  and  who  could  brin^  it  to  her  but  him  ?  Ay, 
it  must  be  so.  The  dishke  he  shewed  to  Don 
Guzman*  in  our  discourse  to-day,  confirms  my 
suspicion ;  and  I  will  charge  him  home  with  it. 
Sure  children  were  given  me  for  a  curse !  Why, 
what  innumerable  misfortunes  attend  us  parents ! 
when  we  have  employed  our  whole  care-  to  edu- 
cate and  bring  our  children  up  to  years  of  matu- 
rity, just  when  we  expect  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
labour,  a  man  shall,  m  tlie  tinkling  of  a  bell,  see 
one  hanged,  and  t'other  whored.  This  graceless 
baggase! — But  I'll  to  Frederick  immediately;  I'll 
take  the  Aleuazil  with  me,  and  searcl)  his  house ; 

and  if  I  find  her.  Til  use  her rby  St  Anthony, 

I  don't  know  how  Til  use  her! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IL—Changes  to  the  Street. 


his 


JBn<cr  Colonel  with  Isabella's  letter  in 
handy  and  Gibby  following. 

CoL  Well,  though  I  could  not  sec  my  fair  in- 
cognita. Fortune,  to  make  me  amends,  has  flung 
another  intrigue  in  my  way.  Oh,  how  I  love 
these  pretty,  kind,  coming  females,  that  won*t 
give  a  man  the  trouble  of  racking  his  invention 

to  deceive  them. Oh,  Portugal !  thou  dear 

garden  of  pleasure — where  love  drops  down  his 
mellow  fruit,  and  every  bough  bends  to  our 
hands,  and  seems  to  cry.  Come,  pull,  and  eat ! 
how  deliciously  a  man  lives  here,  without  fear  of 
the  stool  of  repentance  ! — This  letter  I  received 

from  a  lady  in  a  veil some  duenna,  some 

necessarv  implement  of  Cupid,  I  suppose.  The 
style  is  frank  and  easy;  I  hope,  like  tier  that  writ 
it  [Reads.]  '  Sir,  I  have  ^een  your  person,  and  like 

*  it  ;• — very  concise ! — *  and  if  youll  meet  me  at 

*  four  o'clock  in  the  morniug,  upon  -the  Terrier o 

*  de  passoy  half  an  hour*s  conversation  will  let  me 
'  into  your  mind.* — Ha,  ha,  ha !  a  philosophical 
wench !  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  wo- 
man had  any  business  with  the  mind  of  a  man  ! 
— *  If  your  intellects  answer  your  outward  ap- 

*  pearance,  the  adventure  may  not  disptease  you. 

*  I  expect  you'll  not  attempt  to  see  my  face,  nor 
'  offer  any  thing  unbecoming  the  gentleman  I 

*  take  you  for.' Humph,  the  gentleman  she 

takes  me  for !  I  hope  she  takes  me  to  be  flesh 
and  blood,  and  then  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  nothing 
imbecoming  a  gentleman.    Well,  if  I  must  not 


see  her  face,  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  don't  know 
where  she  lives. Gibby ! 

Gib,  Here,  an  like  yer  hoaour. 

Col.  Follow  me  at  a  good  distance;  do  you 
hear,  Gibby  ? 

Gib.  In  troth  dee  I,  weel  eneugh,  sir. 

CoL  I  am  to  meet  a  iady  upon  the  Terriero 
de  pasta. 

Gib.  The  deel  an  mine  eyn  gin  I  ken  her,  sir. 

Col.  But  you  will,  when  you  come  there,  sir- 
rah. 

Gib.  Like  eneugh,  sir ;  I  have  as  sharp  an  eye 
tuU  a  bonny  lass,  as  ere  a  lad  in  aw  Scotland. 
And  what  mun  I  dee  wi'  her,  sir  ? 

Col.  Why  if  she  and  I  part,  you  must  watch 
her  home,  and  bring  rae  word  where  she  lives. 

Gib.  In  troth  sail  I,  sir,  gin  the  deel  tak  her 
not. 

Col.  Come  along,  then ;  it  is  pretty  near  the 
time. — I  like  a  woman  that  rises  early  to  pursue 
lier  inclination. 

Tlius  we  improve  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
While  tasteless  mortals  sleep  their  time  away. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  ^o  Frederick's  house. 

Enter  Inis  ancf  Lissardo. 

lis.  Your  lady  vosi  away,  and  you  know  not 
whither,  say  you  ? 

Inis.  She  never  greatly  cared  for  me,  after 
finding  you  and  I  together.  But  you  are  very 
grave,  methinks,  Lissardo. 

Lis.  [Looking  on  the  ring.]  Not  at  all— I 
have  some  thoughts,  indeed,  of  altering  my  course 
of  living:  there  is  a  critical  minute  in  every 
roan's  life,  which  if  he  can  but  lay  hold  of,  he 
may  make  his  fortune. 

Inis.  Ha !  what  do  I  see  ?  a  diamond  ring ! 
Where  the  deuce  had  he  that  ring  ?  >You  have 
got  a  very  pretty  ring  there,  Lissardo  ? 

Lis.  Ay,  the  trifle  is  pretty  enough — but 

the  lady  who  gave  it  to  roe.  is  a  bona  roba  in  beau- 
ty, I  assure  you.  [Cocks  his  bat y  and  struts. 

Inis.  I  can't  bear  tlus. The  lady  \  what  la- 
dy, pray  ? 

Lis.  O  fy !  there's  a  question  to  ask  a  gentle- 
man! 

Inis.  A  gentleman !  why,  the  fellow's  spoiled! 
Is  this  your  love  for  me?  Ungrateful  man!  yooll 
break  my  heart ;  so  you  will.   [Bursts  into  tears. 

Liss.  Poor  tender-hearted  fool ! 

Inis.  If  I  knew  who  gave  you  that  rinc^Fd 
I  tear  her  eyes  out ;  so  I  would.  [Sobs. 

Lis.  So,  now,  the  jade  wants  a  little  coaxing. 
Why,  what  dost  weep  for  now,  my  dear  ?  ha ! 

Inis.  I  suppose  Flora  gave  you  that  ring;  bat 

I'll 
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Lis,  No ;  the  devil  take  me  if  she  did !  you 

make  me  swear  now. So,  they  are  all  for  the 

ring ;  bat  I  shall  bob  them. 1  did  but  joke ; 

the  ring  is  none  of  mine ;  it  is  my  masters ;  I 
am  to  give  it  to  be  new  set,  that's  all ;  therefore, 
pc'jtheey  dry  thy  eyes,  and  kiss  me ;  come. 

Enter  Floea. 

Inis.  And  do  you  really  speak  truth  now  ? 

Xif.  Why,  do  you  doubt  it  ? 

Fio,  80,  so ;  very  well !  I  thought  there  was  an 
intrigue  between  him  and  Inis,  for  all  he  has 
forsworn  it  so  often.  [Aside. 

Inis,  Nor  ha'nt  you  seen  Flora  since  you 
came  to  town  ? 

Flo,  Ha!  how  dares  she   name   my  name? 

[Aside. 

iif.^No,  by  this  kiss  I  ha'nt.  [Kisses  her. 

Flo.  Here  s  a  dissembling  varlet !  [Aside. 

Inis.  Nor  don't  you  love  her  at  all  ? 

Us.  Love  the  devil !  Why,  did  I  uot  always 
tell  thee  she  was  my  aversion  ? 

Fh,  Did  you  so,  villain  ? 

[Strikes  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Us.  Zounds,  she  here!  I  have  made  a  fine 
spot  of  work  on't.  [Aside, 

Inis,  What's  that  for  ?  ha  !  [Brushes  up  to  her, 

Flo.  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  by,  Mrs  Frippery, 
if  you  don't  get  about  your  business. 

Inis.  Who  do  you  call  Frippery,  Mrs  Trollop  ? 
— Pray  get  about  your  business,  if  vou  go  to  thaL 
I  hope  you  pretend  to  no  right  and  title  here  ? 

Us.  What  the  devil !  do  they  take  me  for  an 
acre  of  land,  tliat  they  quarrel  about  right  and 
title  to  me  ?  [Aside. 

Flo.  Pray,  what  right  have  you,  mistress,  to 
ask  that  question } 

Inis.  No  matter  for  that ;  I  can  show  a  better 
title  to  him  than  you,  I  believe. 

Flo,  What,  has  he  given  thee  nine  months  ear- 
nest for  a  living  dele  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Inis.  Don't  fling  your  flaunting  jests  to  me, 
Mrs  Boldface,  for  I  won't  take  Uiem,  I  assure 
you.       • 

Us,  So !  now  I  am  as  great  as  the  famed 
Alexander.  But,  my  dear  Statira  and  Roxana, 
don't  exert  yourselves  so  much  about  me.  Now, 
I  fancy  if  you  would  agree  lovingly  together,  I 
might,  in  a  modest  way,  satisfy  both  your  de- 
mands upon  !ne. 

Flo.  You  satisfy  !  No,  sirrah ;  I  am  not  to  be 
satisfied  so  soon  as  you  think,  perhaps. 

Inis.  No,  nor  I,  neither. — Wiat!  do  you  make 
no  difference  between  us  ? 

Flo,  You  pitiful  fellow  you  !  What !  you  fan- 
cy, I  warrant,  I  gave  myself  the  trouble  of  dog- 
ging you  out  of  love  to  your  filthy  person ;  but 
you  are  mistaken,  sirrah — it  was  to  detect  your 

treachery. How  often  have  you  sworn  to 

roe,  that  you  bated  Inis,  and  only  carried  fair  for 
the  good  cheer  she  gave  you ;  but  that  you  could 
never  like  a  woman  with  crooked  legs,  you  said  ? 

Vol.  ir. 


Inis,  How,  how,  sirrah  ?  crooked  legs !  Ods,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart 

[Snatching  up  her  petticoat  a  little. 

Lis,  Here's  a  lying  young  jade  now !  pr^ythee, 
my  dear,  moderate  thy  passion.  [Coojeingly. 

Inis.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  sirrah,  my  legs 

were  never ^Your  master,  I  hope,  understands 

legs  better  than  you  do,  sirrah.       [Passionately, 

Us.  My  master  !  so,  so ! 

[Shaking  his  head,  and  winking. 

Flo.  I  am  glad  I  have  done  some  mischief, 
however.  [Aside, 

Us.  [To  Inis.]  Art  thou  really  so  foolish  to 
mind  what  an  enraged  woman  says  ?  Don't  you 
see  she  does  it  on  purpose  to  part  you  and  I  ?— 
[Runs  to  Flora].  Could  not  you  find  the  joke, 
without  putting  yourself  in  a  passion,  you  silly 
girl  you  ?  Why,  I  saw  you  follow  us  plain  enough, 
mun,  and  said  all  this,  that  you  might  not  go  biu:k 
with  only  your  labour  for  your  pains. — But  you 
are  a  revengeful  young  slut  though,  I  tell  you 
that ;  but  come,  kiss  and  be  friends^ 

Flo.  Don't  think  to  coax  me;  hang  your 
kisses ! 

FeL  [Within.]  lissardcyf 

Lis.  Ods-heart,  here's  my  master !  The  devil 
take  both  these  jades  for  me !.  What  shall  I  do 
with  them? 

Inis,  Ha !  'tis  Don  Felix's  voice !  I  would  not 
have  him  find  me  here  with  his  footman  for  the 
world.  •     [Aside, 

Fel.  [Within.]  Why,  lissardo, Lissardo ! 

Us.  Coming  sir.  What  a  pox  will  you  do! 

Flo.  Bless  me,  which  way  shall  I  get  out  ? 

Us.  Nay,  nay,  you  must  e'en  set  your  quarrel 
aside,  and  be  content  to  be  mewed  up  in  this 
clothes-press  together,  or  stay  where  you  are 
and  face  it  out — there  is  no  fadp  for  it. 

Flo.  Put  me  any  where  rather  than  that; 
come,  come ;  let  me  in. 

[He  opens  the  press,  and  she  goes  in, 

Inis.  I'll  see  her  hanged  before  I'll  go  into  the 
place  where  she  is. — 1 11  trust  fortune  with  mr 
deliverance.  Here  us'd  to  be  a  pair  of  back 
stairs,  I'll  try  to  find  them  out.  [Exit  Inis. 


Enter  Felix  and  Frederick. 

Fel.  Was  you  asleep,  sirrah,  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  call  ? 

Us.  1  did  hear  you,  and  answered  you  I  was 
coming,  sir. 

FeL  Go,  get  the  horses  ready ;  HI  leave  Lisbon 
to-night,  never  to  see  it  more. 

Us.  Hey-day !  what's  the  matter  now? 

[Exit  Lissardo. 
elix,   what  has 
ruffled  your  temper  thus? 

FeL  A  woman — Oh,  friend!  who  can  ntoie 
woman,  and  forget  inconstancy  ! 

Fredf  This,  from  a  person  of  mean  education, 
were  excuseable ;  such  low  suspicions  have  their 
source  from  vulgar  conversation;  men  of  your 
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politer  taste  never  raahlj  censure. — Come,  this 
IS  some  groundless  jealousy. — ^Love  raises  many 
/ears. 

FeL  No,  no;  my  ears  conveyed  the  truth  into 
my  heart,  and  reason  justifies  my  anger.  Oh, 
my  friend  !  Violante*s  false,  and  I  have  nothing 
left  but  thee  in  Lisbon  which  can  make  me  wish 
ever  to  see  it  more,  except  revenge  upon  my  ri- 
val, of  whom  I'm  ignorant  Oh,  that  some  mi- 
racle would  reveal  him  to  me,  that  1  might, 
through  hb  heart,  punish  her  infidelity  ! 

Enter  Lissabdo. 

Lis,  Oh,  sir !  here's  your  father,  Don  Lopez, 
coming  up. 

FeL  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  ? 

Iris.  I  can't  tell,  sir:  he  ask'd  for  Don  Frede- 
rick. 

FretL  Did  he  see  you  ? 

Xtc  I  believe  not,  sir ;  for  as  soon  as  I  saw 
him  I  ran  back  to  give  my  master  notice. 

FeL  Keep  out  of  his  sight  then — and  dear 
Frederick,  permit  me  to  retire  into  the  next 
room;  for  I  know  the  old  gentleman  will  be  very 
much  displeased  at  my  return  without  his  leave. 

[Exit  Felix. 

Fred,  Quick,  quick ;  begone,  he  is  here. 

Enter  Don  Lohez,  speaking  as  he  enters. 

Lop,  Mr  Alguazil,  wait  you  without,  till  I  call 
for  you.  Freoerick,  an  afiair  brings  me  here — 
which — requires  privacy — so  that,  if  you  have  any 
body  within  earshot,  pray  order  them  to  retire. 

Fred,  We  are  private,  my  lord ;  speak  freely. 

Lop,  Why  then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  that  you 
had  better  have  pitched  upon  any  man  in  Portu- 
gal to  have  injured  than  myself. 

FeL  [Peeping,]  What  means  my  father  ? 

Fred,  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Lop,  Though  I  am  old,  I  have  a  son — Alas ! 
why  name  I  him  ?  He  knows  not  the  dishonour  of 
my  house. 

FeL  I  am  confounded  !  The  dishonour  of  his 
house ! 

Fred'  Explain  yourself,  my  lord :  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  dishonourable  action  to  any 
man,  much  less  to  your  lordship. 

Lop,  Tis  false;  you  have  debauched  my 
daughter. 

FeL  Debauched  my  sister !  impossible !  he 
could  not,  durst  not,  be  that  villain. 

Fred,  My  lord,  I  scorn  so  foul  a  charge. 

Jjop,  You  have  debauched  her  duty  at  least; 
therefore,  instantly  restore  her  to  me,  or,  by  St 
Anthony,  I'll  make  you. 

Fred.  Restore  her,  my  lord!  where  shall  I 
find  her? 

Lop,  I  have  those  that  will  swear  she  is  here 
in  your  house. 

FeL  Ha !  in  this  house  ? 

Fred,  You  are  misinformed^  my  lord !  Upon 


my  reputation,  I  have  not  seen  Donna  Isabella 
since  the  absence  of  Don  Felix. 

Lep,  Then  pray,  sir — if  I  am  not  too  inquisi- 
tive, what  motive  had  you  for  those  obiectkmt 
you  made  against  her  marriage  with  don  Guzman 
yesterday  ?    . 

Fred,  The  disagreeablcness  of  such  a  matdi, 
I  feared,  would  give  your  daughter  cause  to  curse 
her  duty,  if  she  complied  with  ytmr  demands ; 
that  was  all,  my  lord. 

Xicp.  And  so  you  helped  her  through  the  win- 
dow, to  make  her  disobey } 

FeL  Ha,  my  sister  gone !  Oh,  scandal  to  oar 
blood! 

Fred,  This  is  insulting  me,  my  lord,  when  I 
assure  you  I  have  neither  seen  nor  know  any 

thing  of  your  daughter. If  she  is  gone,  the 

contrivance  was  ber  own,  and  you  may  thank 
your  rigour  for  it. 

Lop,  Very  well,  sir;  however,  my  rigour  sludl 
make  bold  to  search  your  house.  Here,  call  in 
the  Alguazil 

Flo.  [Peeping.]  The  Alguazil !  What,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  will  become  of  me  ? 

Fred,  The  Alguazil !  My  lord,  youll  repent 
this. 

Enter  Alguazil,  and  Attendants, 

Lop,  No,  sir;  'tis  you  that  will  repent  it  I 
charge  you  in  the  king's  name  to  assist  me  in 
finding  my  daughter.  Be  sure  you  leave  no  part 
of  the  house  unsearched.    Come,  follow  me. 

[Gets  towards  the  door  where  Felix  is : 
Frederick  draws^  and  plants  himself 
before  the  door, 

Fred,  Sir,  I  must  first  know  by  what  authori- 
ty you  pretend  to  search  my  house  before  you 
enter  here. 

Alg.  How,  sir!  dare  you  presume  to  draw 
your  sword  upon  the  representative  of  majesty? 
I  am,  sir,  1  urn  his  majesty's  alguazil,  and  tne 
very  quintessence  of  authority — therefore,  put 
up  your  sword,  or  I  shall  order  you  to  be  knock- 
ed down — for  know,  sir,  the  breath  of  an  al- 
guazil is  as  dangerous  as  the  breath  of  a  demi- 
culverin. 

Lop,  She  is  certainly  in  that  room,  by  his  guar- 
ding the  door.  If  he  disputes  your  authority, 
knock  him  down,  I  say. 

Fred.  I  shall  shew  you  some  sport  first.  The 
woman  you  look  for  is  not  here;  but  there  is 
something  in  this  room  which  I'll  preserve  from 
your  sight  at  the  hazard  of  my  life. 

Lop.  Enter,  I  say ;  nothing  but  mv  daughter 
can  be  there.    Force  his  swonl  from  him. 

[Felix  comes  out,  and  joins  Frederick. 

FeL  Villains,  stand  off !  assassinate  a  man  in 
his  own  house ! 

Lop.  Oh,  oh,  mlsericordia !  what  do  I  see  ? 
my  son! 

Alg.  Ha,  his  son !  Here's  five  hundred  pounds 
good,  my  brethren,  if  Antonio  dies ;  and  that's  ini 
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the  sargeon's  power— and  he*s  in  love  with  my 
daughter,  you  know — so  seize  him Don  Fe- 
lix, I  oommand  yon  to  surrender  yourself  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  in  order  to  raise  me  and  my  po- 
sterity ;  and,  in  consideration  you  lose  your  head 
to  gain  me  five  hundred  pounds,  I'll  have  your  ge- 
nerosity recorded  on  your  tombstone — at  my 
own  proper  cost  and  charge — I  hate  to  be  un- 
fratetoL 

Lop.  Hold,  hold  f  Oh  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 

Fred,  Did  I  not  tell  you,  you  would  repent, 
ray  lord  ?  What,  hoa  !  within  there. 

Enter  Servants, 

Arm  yourselves,  and  let  not  a  man  in  nor  out 
bat  Felix. 

JW.  Generous  Frederick ! 

Fred,  Look  ye,  alguazil,  when  you  would  be- 
tray my  friend  for  filthy  lucre,  I  shall  no  more 
retard  you  as  an  officer  of  justice,  but,  as  a  thief 
nod  robber,  thus  resist  you. 

FeL  Come  on,  sir ;  we^l  shew  you  play  for 
the  five  hundred  pounds. 

J^ig.  Fall  on ;  seize  the  money,  right  or  wrong, 
ye  rogues.  [They  fight. 

h&p.  Hold,  hold,  alguazil !  Fll  give  you  the 
£ve  hundred  pounds,  that  is,  my  bond  to  pay 
upon  Antonio  s  death,  and  twenty  pistoles,  how- 
ever things  go,  for  you  and  these  honest  fellows 
to  drink  my  health. 

Alg,  Say  you  so,  my  lord  ?  Why  look  ye,  my 
lord ;  I  b^  the  young  gentleman  no  ill  will,  my 
lord.     If  1  get  but  the  five  hundred  pounds,  my 

lord -why  look  ye,  my  lord;    'tis  the  same 

thing  to  me,  whether  your  sou  be   hanged  or 
not,  my  Iprd. 

FeL  Scoundrels! 

Lop,  Aye,  well,  thou  art  a  good-natured  fel- 
low, that's  the  truth  on't.  Come,  then,  we'll  to 
the  tavern,  and  sign  and  seal  this  minute.  Oh, 
Fehx  !  why  wouldst  thou  serve  me  thus  ?  But  I 
cannot  upbraid  thee  now,  nor  have  I  time  to 
talk.  Be  careful  of  thyself,  or  thou  wilt  break 
my  heart 

KZxeunt  Lopez,  almiazilj  and  attendants. 
Qw,  Frederick,  though  I  ought  to  thank 
jou  for  your  care  of  me,  yet  till  I  am  satisfied  as 
to  my  father's  accusation,  for  I  overheard  it  all, 
I  can  t  return  the  acknowledgments  I  owe  you. 
Know  you  aught  relating  to  my  sister  f 

Fred  I  hope  my  faith  and  truth  are  known  to 

you and  here,  by  both  I  swear,  I  am  ignorant 

of  every  thing  relating  to  your  father's  charge. 

FeL  Enough,  I  do  believe  thee.  Oh  For- 
tune !  where  will  thy  malice  end  ? 

Enter  Vabquez. 

Vai,  Sir,  I  bring  you  joyful  news. 
FeL  What's  the  matter  } 
Vat,  I  am  told  that  Don  Antonio  is  out  of 
da^r,  and  now  in  the  palace. 

FeL  I  with  it  be  tro^;  then  Fm  at  liberty  to 


watch  my  rival,  and  pursue  my  sister.  Prithee, 
Frederick,  inform  thyself  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
port 

Fred  I  will,  this  minute.  Do  you  hear  ?  let 
nobody  in  to  Don  Felix  till  my  return. 

[Exit  Fred. 
Vas.  Ill  observe,  sir.  [^^*  Vas, 

Flo.  [Peeping.]  They  have  almost  /righted  me 
out  of  my  wits,  I'm  sure.  Now  Felix  is  alone,  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  pretend  I  came  with  a 
message  from  my  kidy;  but  how  then  shall  I 
say  I  came  into  the  cupboard  ? 

Enter  Vas^uez,  seeming  to  oppose  the  entranceqf 

somebody. 

Vas,  T  tell  you,  madam,  Don  Felix  is  not  here. 

Vio.  [Within,}  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  here,  and  I 
will  see  nim. 

FeL  What  noise  is  that  ? 

Vio.  [Breaking  in.]  You  are  as  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, sir,  as  a  first  minister  of  state. 

Flo.  My  stars,  my  lady  here  ! 

[Shuts  the  press  close, 

FeL  If  your  visit  was  designed  for  Frederick, 
madam,  he  is  abroad. 

Vio.  No,  sir,  the  visit  is  to  you. 

FeL  You  are  very  punctual  in  your  ceremo- 
nies, madam. 

Vio.  Though  I  did  not  come  to  return  your 
visit,  but  to  take  that  which  your  civility  ought  to 
have  brought  me. 

Fel.  If  my  eyes,  my  ears,  and  my  under- 
standing lied,  then  I  am  in  your  debt;  else  not; 
madam. 

Vio.  I  will  not  charge  them  with  a  term  so 
gross,  to  say  they  lied ;  but  call  it  a  mistake ; 

nay,  call  it  any  thing  to  excuse  my  Felix. 

Could  I,  think  ye,  could  I  put  off  my  pride  so 
far,  poorly  to  dissemble  a  passion  which  I  did 
not  feel,  or  seek  a  reconciliation  with  what  I 
did  not  love  ?  Do  but  considef,  if  I  had  enter- 
tained another,  should  I  not  rather  embrace  this 
quarrel,  pleased  with  the  occasion  that  rid  me  of 
your  visits,  and  gave  me  freedom  to  enjoy  the 
choice  which  you  think  I  liave  made  ?  Have  I 
any  interest  in  thee  but  my  love  ?  or  am  I  bound  * 
by  aught  but  inclination  to  submit  and  follow 
thee  ? — No  law,  whilst  single,  binds  us  to  obey — 
but  your  sex  are,  by  nature  ^nd  education,  obli- 
ged to  pay  a  deference  to  all  womankind. 

FeL  These  are  fruitless  arguments.  'Tis  most 
certain  thou  wert  dearer  to  these  eyes  than  all 
that  Heaven  e'er  gave  to  charm  the  sense  of 
man;  but  I  would  rather  tear  them  out  than 
suffer  th^m  to  dc^lude  niy  reason  ^nd  enslave  my 
peac^. 

Vio.  Can  you  love  without  esteem  ?  and  where 
is  the  esteem  for  her  you  still  suspect?  Oh,  Fe- 
lix, there  is  a  delicacy  in  love,  which  equals  even 
a  religious  faith  !  True  love  never  doubts  the  ob- 
ject it  adores,  and  sceptics  there  will  disbelieve 
their  sight 
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Fel,  Your  notions  are  too  refined  for  mine, 
madam. 

0 

Enter  Vasque^ 

How  now,  sirnih,  what  do  yon  want  ? 

Voi,  Only  my  master's  duak  out  of  thb  press, 
sir ;  that's  all. 

Fel,  Make  haste,  then. 

Va$,  [Opens  the  press,  sees  Flora,  and  roars 
ouiA .Oh,  the  devil,  the  devil !  [Exit. 

Elo,  Discovered !  nay,  then,  legs  befriend  me. 

[Euns  out. 

Vio.  Ha !  a  woman  concealed !  very  well,  Fe- 
lix. 

FeL  A  woman  in  the  press ! 

Enter  Lissardo. 

How  the  devil  came  a  woman  there,  sirrah  ? 

lis.  What  shall  I  say  now  ? 

Vio.  Now,  lissardo,  shew  your  wit  to  bring 
your  master  q^. 

lis.    Ofl^  madam Nay,  nay,  nay — there, 

diere  needs  no  great  wit  to,  to,  to  bring  them  off, 
madam ;  for  she  did,  and  she  did  not  come,  as, 
as,  as,  a,  a,  a,  man  may  say  directly  to,  to,  to,  to, 
to  speak  with  my  master,  madam. 

Vio.  I  see  by  your  stammering,  Lissardo,  that 
your  invention  is  ^t  a  very  low  ebb. 

Fel.  'Sdeath  I  rascal,  speak  ^thout  hesitation, 
and  the  truth,  too,  or  I  shall  stick  my  spado  in 
your  guts. 

Vio.  No,  no ;  your  master  mistakes ;  he  would 
not  have  you  speak  the  truth. 

Fel.  Madam,  my  sincerity  wants  no  excuse. 

Us.  I  am  so  confounded  between  one  and  the 
other,  that  I  cannot  think  of  a  lie.  [Aside. 

Fel.  Sirrah,  fetch  me  this  woman  back  in- 
stantly— m  know  what  business  she  has  here« 

Vio  Not  a  step ;  your  master  shall  not  be  put 
to  the  blush.  Come,  a  truce,  Felix.  Do  you 
ask  me  no  more  questions  about  the  window,  and 
rU  forgive  this. 

Fel.  I  scorn  forgiveness,  where  I  own  no  crime ; 
but  your  soul,  conscious  of  its  guilt,  would  fain 
lay  hold  of  this  occanon,  to  blend  your  treason 
Hvith  my  innocence. 

Vio.  Insolent !  Nay,  if,  instead  of  owning  your 
fault, '  you  endeavour  to  insult  my  patience,  I 
must  tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  behave  yourself  like 
that  man  pf  honour  you  would  be  talien  for ;  you 
ground  your  quarrel  with  me  upon  your  own  in- 
ponstarcy;  'tn  plain  you  are  false  yourself,  and 
would  mke  roe  the  aggressor.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  the  fellow  opposed  my  entrance.  This 
last  usage  has  given  me  hack  mv  liberty;  and  now 
my  fathers  will  shall  be  obeyed,  without  the  least 
Reluctance ;  find  so  yo|ir  servant 

[Exit  VlOLASTE. 

Fel.  Oh,  stobbpm,  stubborn  heart !  what  wilt 
^ou  do  ?  Her  lather's  will  shall  be  obeyed  !  Ha! 
that  carries  her  to  a  cloister,  and  cuts  off  all  my 
)}opcs  at  once.     By  Heaven,  she  shall  not,  must 


not  leave  me  !  No,  she  is  not  false at  least 

my  love  now  represents  her  true,  because  I  fear 
to  lose  her.  Ha !  villain,  art  thou  here  ? — \Tums 
upon  Lissardo.] — ^Tell  roe,  this  moment,  who  this 
woman  was,  and  for  what  intent  she  was  here 
concealed — or- 

lis.  Aye,  good  sir !  foipve  me,  and  Fll  tell 
you  the  whole  truth.  [Falls  on  his  knees, 

FeL  Out  with  it,  then 

lis.  It,  it,  it  was  Mrs  Flora,  sir.  Donna  Vio* 
lante*s  woman.  You  must  know,  sir,  we  have 
had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  one  another  a  great 
while — She  was  not  willing  you  should  know  it ; 
so,  when  she  heard  your  voice,  she  ran  into  the 
clothes-press.  I  would  have  told  you  this  at  first, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  her  lady*s  knowing  it.  This 
is  the  trutli,  as  X  hope  for  a  whole  skin,  sir. 

FeL  If  it  be  not,  I'll  not  leave  you  a  whole 
bone  in  it,  sirrah.'  Fly,  apd  observe  if  Violante 
goes  directly  home. 

lis.  Yes,  sir,  yes. 

FeL  Fly,  you  dog,  fly  \-^Exit  Lissardo.]— 
I  roust  convince  her  of  my  faith.  Oh,  how  irre- 
solute is  a  lover*s  heart !  My  resentment  cooled, 
when  hers  grew  high — nor  can  I  struggle  longer 
with  my  fate ;  I  cannot  quit  her;  no,  I  cannot,  so 
absolute  a  conquest  has  she  gained.  Uow  abso« 
lute  is  woman*s  power ! 

In  vain  we  strive  their  tyranny  to  quit. 

In  vain  we  struggle,  for  we  must  submit, 

[JBX1V4 
SCENE  IV. "The  Terriero  de  Passa. 

Enfer  Colon  EL,  and  Isabella  veiled.     Gibbt 

at  a  distance. 

CoL  Then  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
wait  on  you  home,  madam  ? 

Isa.  I  say  it  is  inconsistent  with  roy  circunw 
stances,  colonel — and,  that  way,  impossible  for  me 
to  admit  of  it. 

CoL  Consent  to  go  with  me,  then.    I  lodge  at 

one  Don  Frederick's,  a  merchant,  just  by  here. 

He  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  dare  confide  in 
his  secrecy. 

Isa.  Ha  !  does  he  lodge  tliere  ?  Pray  Heaven 
I  am  not  discovered !  [Aside. 

CoL  What  say  yon,  my  charmer?  Shall  we 
breakfast  together?  I  have  some  of  the  best  tea 
in  the  universe. 

Isa.  Puh  !  tea !  is  that  the  best  tieat  you  can 
give  a  lady  at  your  lodgings,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Well  hinted- Noj  no,  no;  I  have  othey 

things  at  thy  service,  child. 

Isa.  What  are  tliose  things,  pray  ? 

CoL  My  heart,  soul,  and  body,  into  the  bar^ 
gain. 

Isa.  Has  the  last  no  incumbrance  upon  it?  can 
you  make  a  clear  title,  colonel  ? 

CoL  All  freehold,  child,  and  I'll  afford  thee  ^ 
very  good  bargain.  [Embraces  her. 

Gib.  O'  my  saul^  they  mak  nlucUe  wqrd^  a^u^ 
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e  weary  with  standing — ^Ise  e*en  tak  a 

\^Lie»  dawn, 
'.  take  a  lease,  it  must  be  tor  life,  co- 

m  shalt  have  me  as  long,  or  as  little 
ou  wilt,  my  dear.  Come,  let's  to  my 
id  well  sign  and  seal  this  minute. 

not  so  fast,  colonel — ^There  are  many 
e  adjusted  before  the  lawyer  and  the 
ae. 
i  lawyer  and  parson  !  No,  no,  you  lit- 

we  can  finish  our  a£^rs  without  the 

law— or  the  gospel, 
eed  but  we  cannot,  colonel, 
leed !    Why,  hast  thou  then  trepanned 

my  warm  bed  this  momine,  tor  no- 
hy,  this  is  shewing  a  man  half  famish- 
fumished  larder,  then  clapping  a  pad- 
e  door,  till  you  starve  him  quite, 
fott  can  find  in  your  heart  tu  say  grace, 
»u  shall  keep  the  key. 

love  to  see  my  meat  before  I  give 
adam;  therefore,  uncover  thy  face, 
rU  tell  thee  more  of  my  mind— ^-If  I 

are  not  risk  my  reputation  upon  your 
1 ;  and  so  adieu  I  [Going. 

ly,  nay,  nay ;  we  must  not  parL 
I  you  ever  hope  to  see  me  more,  sus- 
'  curiosity  now ;  one  step  farther  loses 
er.    Shew  yourself  a  roan  of  honour, 
tudl  find  me  a  woman  of  honour. 

[Exit  Isabella. 
'^ell,  for  once  FU  trust  to  a  blind  bar- 
am— [Kisses  her  hand,  and  parts,] 

1  be  too  cunning  for  your  ladyship,  if 
lerves  my  orders.  Methinks,  these  in- 
bich  relate  to  the  mind,  are  very  insipid, 
^rsation  of  bodies  is  much  more  divert- 
!  What  do  I  see  ?  My  rascal  asleep ! 
d  not  I  charge  you  to  watch  the  lady  ? 
thus  ye  observe  my  orders,  ye  dog  ? 
I  him  all  this  while,  and  he  shrugs,  and 
utfs  his  eyes,  andyaanuA 
bat's  true,  an  like  yer  nonour ;  but  I 
hat  when  yence  ye  had  her  in  yer  ane 
i  might  a  ordered  her  yer  sel  weel 
ithout  me,  en  ye  ken,  an  like  yer  ho- 

rrah,  hold  your  impertinent  tongue,  and 
te  after  Ker.  If  you  don't  bring  me 
>unt  of  her,  never  dare  to  see  my  face 

jEsit. 
ye,  this  is  bony  wark  indeed  !  To  run 
Ired  mile  to  tliis  wicked  town,  and  be- 
weel  iill  my  weam,  to  be  sent  a  whore- 
'cer  thb  black  she  devil.  What  gate 
CD  speer'  for  this  wutcb  now  ?  Ah,  for 
skier— «r  the  kirii's  treasurer— or  his 
gar  my  master  mak  twa  o'  this — But  I 
lere's  na  sick  honest  people  here^  or 
na  be  sa  mickle  sculdudrie. 


Enter  an  English  soldier,  passing  along, 

Gih.  Geud  mon,  did  you  see  a  woman,  a  lady, 
ony  gate  hereawa  e'en  now  ? 

Eng,  Yes,  a  great  many.  What  kind  of  a  wo- 
man is  it  you  inquire  after  ? 

Gib.  Geud  troth,  she's  na  kenspeckle;  she's  aw 
in  a  cloud 

Eng,  What !  Tis  some  Highland  monster 
which  you  brought  over  with  you,  I  suppose  :  I 
see  no  such,  not  I.    Kenspeckle,  quotha ! 

Gib,  Huly,  huly,  mon ;  the  deel  pike  out  ^er 
een,  and  then  ye  U  see  the  better,  ye  Portigise 
tike. 

Eng,  What  says  the  fellow  ? 

[Turning  to  Gibbt. 

Gih,  Say !  I  say  I  am  a  better  fallow  than 
e'er  stude  upon  yer  shanks — and  gin  I  heer  mair 
o'  yer  din,  deel  o'  my  saul,  sir,  but  Ise  crack  yer 
croon. 

Eng,  Get  you  gone,  you  Scotch  rascal,  and 
thank  your  heathen  dialect,  which  I  don't  under- 
stand, that  you  ban  t  your  bones  broke. 

Gi6.  Aye,  an  ye  dinna  understand  a  Scots* 
man's  tongue,  I'se  see  gin  ye  can  understand  a 
Scotsman's  gnpe.  Wha's  the  better  mon  now, 
sir  ? 

[Lays  hold  of  him,  strikes  up  his  heels,  and 
gets  astride  over  him,] 

Here  Violante  crosses  the  stage,  Gibby  jumpe 
up  from  the  man,  and  brushes  up  to  Violante. 

Gib.  I  vow,  madam,  but  I  am  glad  that  ye  and 
I  are  foregathered. 

Vio,  What  #ould  the  fellow  have  ? 

Gib,  Nothing :  away,  madam !  wo  worth  yer 
heart,  what  a  muckle  deal  o'  mischief  had  you 
like  to  bring  upon  poor  Gibby ! 

Vio.  The  man's  drunk 

Gib.  In  troth,  am  I  not— -^And  gin  I  had  na 
found  ye,  madam,  the  laird  knows  when  I  should; 
for  my  maister  bad  me  ne'er  gang  hame  without 
(idings  of  ye,  madam. 

Vio,  Sirrah !  get  about  your  business,  or  TU 
have  your  bones  drubbed. 

Gib,  Geud  faith !  my  maister  has  e'en  done 
that  t'  yer  bonds,  madam. 

Vio.  Who  is  your  master,  sir  ? 

Gib.  Mony  a  ane  speers  die  gate  they  ken  right 
weel :  it  is  no  sa  lang  sen  ye  parted  wi*  him.  I 
wish  he  ken  ye  half  as  weel  as  ye  ken  him. 

Vio.  Pugh !  the  creature's  mad,  or  mistakes 
me  for  somebody  else ;  and  I  sboiiki  be  as  mad 
as  he  to  talk  to  him  any  longer. 

[Violante  enters  Don  Pedbo's  house. 

Enter  Lissardo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stage. 

Us,  So,  she's  gone  home,  I  see.  What  did 
that  Scots  fellow  want  with  her  ^  I'll  try  to  iiml 
it  out ;  perhaps  I  may  discover  something  cfaa^ 
may  make  my  master  friends  with  Boe  again. 

Gib,  Are  ye  gone,  madam  ?    a  deel  scope  in 
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jer  company,  for  Toi  tu  wiK  u  I  wu.  But  111 
biile  and  aee  who's  house  it  is,  ^n  I  can  meet 

with  onjr  ciril  bod]'  to  ipeer  M. Weel,  of  aw 

men  in  the  weiid,  I  think  our  Scotsmen  ihe  great- 
est reub,  to  leare  their  weel-favoured  booest  wo- 
men at  hame,  to  rin  walloping  after  a  pack  of 
gfrcarlingi  here,  that  thane  to  shew  their  facet, 
■lid  peur  men,  like  me,  are  forced  to  be  their 
jiinipt.  A  pimp !  Godswarbit,  Gibb/s  ne'er  be 
ft  pimp — and  jet,  in  troth,  it's  a  triving  trade  :  I 
remember  a  countrjmon  o'  my  ane,  that,  by  gang- 
ing o'  sidt  like  errands  as  1  am  now,  came  to  get 
preferaKDt.     My  lad,  wot  ye  wha  li»e»  here  ? 

riVrna  and  tea  Lissabdo. 

Jm.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendosa. 

Gib.  And  did  you  te«  a  lady  gang  in  but  now  } 

LU.  Yes,  I  did. 

on.  And  d'  ye  ken  her  tee  F 


Lii.  It  was  Dowta  Violante,  his  daogfater. 
What  the  devil  makes  him  so  inquiutive  t  Here 
is  tomethii^  in  it,  that  ii  certain.  \AMide.}—Ta 
a  cold  moroing,  brother;  what  think  you  of  a 

Gib.  In  both,  very  weel,  air. 

1m.  You  seem  an  honett  fellow ;  pritbe^  let'i 
drink  to  our  belter  acquaintance. 

Gib.  Wi'  aw  my  heart,  sir;  gang  yoor  get  U 
the  next  house,  and  Ise  follow  ye. 

Lis.  Come  alonf^  then.  [£71^. 

Gii.  Don  Pedro  de  MendoM ! — Donna  Vii>- 
lante,  his  daughter ! — that's  as  rnght  as  mr  kt 
now Ise  need  na  mare ;  I'll  tak  a  drink,'  and 

Ise  bring  him  news  will  mak  his  heart  full  blee; 
Gin  he  TewBrds  it  not,  ded  pimp  for  me. 

[Etit. 


Snitr  IsitBGLLA  in  a  gm  temper,  and  Violante 
out  o/'Aiunour. 

Iia.  Mr  dear !  I  have  been  seeking  ynu  this 
half  hour,  to  tell  you  the  most  lucky  adventure  ! 

Via-  And  ynu  have  pitched  upon  the  most  iin- 
Incky  hour  fur  it,  that  you  could  possibly  have 
found  in  the  whole  four-and-twenty. 

Jia,  Mang  unlucky  hours !  I  non't  think  of 
them ;  I  hope  all  my  misfortunes  are  past. 

Vio.  And  mine  ait  to  come. 

Ita.  I  have  seen  the  man  I  like. 

Vio.  And  I  have  seen  the  man  that  I  could 
wish  to  hale. 

Ita.  And  you  must  assist  tne  in  discovering 
wliether  he  oui  like  me  or  not. 

Vio.  You  have  assisted  me  in  such  a  discovety 
already,  I  thank  ye. 

Ita.  What  say  you,  my  dear? 

Vio.  I  sav  I  am  vei^  unlucky  at  discoveries, 
Isabella;  I  have  too  lately  made 
to  my  ease;  your  brother  is  ialae. 

lia.  Impossible  ! 

VU>.  Most  true- 

Iim.  Some  villain  has  tradnced  him  to  you. 

Vio.  No,  Isabella ;  I  love  too  well  to  trust  the 
Kjet  of  others:  I  never  credit  the  ill-judging 
world,  or  form  suspicions  upon  vulgar  censures; 
no,  [  had  ocular  proof  of  hit  ingratitude. 

Iia.  Hien  I  am  most  unhappy.  My  brother 
was  the  only  pledge  of  faith  betwixt  us ;  if  he 
has  forTeited  your  favour,  I  have  no  title  to  your 
friendship. 

Vio.  You  wrong  my  friendship,  Isabella ;  your 
own  merit  entitles  you  to  eveiy  thing  within  my 

b».  Generont  maid  \  But  may  I  not  know 
wW  grounds  you  have  to  think  my  brother  false  f 


s  penucious 


Vio.  Another  lime.— But  tdl  m 
can  I  serve  you  ? 

ha.  Thus,  then — The  gentleman  that  broocht 
me  hither,  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  upon  3k 
ferricro  dc  Pnssa  this  mnming,  and  I  find  hin 
a  nmn  of  sense,  generosity,  aiid  good  huotonr ; 
iu  short,  he  is  every  thing  that  I  could  like  for  a 
husband ;  and  I  have  dispHtrhed  Mre  Flora  ta 
bring  him  hither ;  I  hope  yonll  forgive  the  hbei^ 
ty  1  have  taken. 

Vio.  Hither !  to  what  purpose  i 

Iia.  To  the  great  tuivertal  purpose — matrimo- 
ny. 

Vio.  Matrinwny  I  why,  do  you  design  to  otk 

Ita.  No,  Violante,  you  mnsi  do  that  for  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you  for  the  favour  you  design  me, 
but  desire  to  be  excused  i  I  manage  my  own  af- 
fain  too  ill  to  be  trusted  with  those  of  other 
people ;  besides,  if  my  father  should  find  a  stno- 
ger  here,  it  might  make  him  harry  me  into  a  mo- 
iiast(;ry  immediately.  1  can't,  for  my  life,  admire 
your  conduct,  tti  encourage  a  person  altogether 

unknown  to  you. Twos  very  impmdent  to 

meet  him  this  morning,  but  much  more  *o  to 
send  for  him  hither,  knowing  what  iaconvcnica^ 
you  have  already  drawn  upon  me. 

Iia.  I  am  not  insensible  how  far  my  mitfor- 
tunes  have  embarrassed  you ;  and,  if  you  pleost; 
sucrilice  my  quiet  to  you^  own. 

Vio.  Unkindly  urged  !  Have  I  not  preferred 
your  happiness  to  every  thing  that's  dear  to  me  F 

Iia.  iknoiv  thou  hast— then,  do  not  deny  me 
this  last  request,  when  a  few  houn,  perhaps,  may 
render  my  condition  able  to  clear  thy  fame,  and 
bring  my  brother  to  thy  feet  for  pardon. 

Vio.  1  wish  you  don't  repent  of  this  iotrigoe. 
I  suppose  he  knows  you  are  tlie  same  woman  UM 
he  bniught  in  here  last  night } 

1(0,  Nota  syllableof  that;  I  met  him  vclk^ 
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mod,  to  prevent  bis  knowing  the  house,  1  ordered 
Bin  Flora  to  broig  him  by  the  back-door  into  the 
garden. 

Via,  The  very  waj  which  Felix  comes !  if  thev 
should  meet,  there  woald  be  fine  work. — Indeed, 
ny  dear,  1  can't  approve  of  your  design. 

Enter  Floba. 

Flo.  Madam,  the  colonel  waits  your  pleasure. 

Via.  How  durst  you  go  upon  such  a  message, 
mistress^  without  acquainting  me  ? 
-  Flo,  So !  I  am  to  be  buffed  for  every  thing  ! 

Isa,  Tis  too  late  to  dispute  that  now,  dear 
Vlolante ;  I  acknowledge  the  rashness  of  the  ac- 
tion— but  consider  the  necessity  of  my  deliver- 


Via,  That,  indeed,  is  a  weighty  consideration  : 
well,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Ism.  In  the  next  room  Til  give  you  instruc- 
tions. In  the  mean  time,  Mrs  Flora,  shew  the 
oolonel  into  this. 

[Exit  Flora  one  way,  and  Isabella  and 
ViOLANTE  another, 

Re-^nter  Flora  with  the  Colonel. 

Flo,  The  lady  will  wait  on  you  presently,  sir. 

[Exit. 

CoL  Very  well — This  is  a  very  fruitful  soil.  I 
have  not  been  here  cfiiie  four-aud-twentv  hours, 
and  I  have  three  intrigues  upon  my  hands  alrea- 
dy ;  but  I  hate  the  chase,  without  partaking  of 
toe  game 

Enter  Violante,  veiled. 

Ha!  a  fine  sized  woman ! — pray  Heaven  she  proves 
handsome ! — I  am  come  to  obey  your  ladyship's 
comnumds. 

Vio.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  colonel  ? 

CoL  If  you  be  not  very  unreasonable  indeed, 
mii^atn,     A  man  is  but  a  man. 

[Takes  her  hand,  and  kisses  it. 

Vio.  Nay,  we  have  no  time  for  compliments, 
colonel. 

Cot.  I  understand  you,  madam — Montrez  moi 
voire  chambre.  [Takes  her  in  his  arms. 

Vio.  Nay,  nay;  hold,  colonel ;  my  bed-chamber 
b  not  be  entered,  without  a  certain  purchase. 

CoL  Purchase  !  humph,  this  is  some  kept  mis- 
tress, I  suppose,  who  mdustriously  lets  out  her 
leisure  hours.  [^i</<?.l — Look  ye,  madam,  vou 
must  consider  we  soloiers  are  not  overstocked 
with  money — but  we  make  ample  satisfaction  in 
love ;  we  have  a  world  of  courage  upon  our  hands 
now,  you  know — then,  prithee  use  a  conscience, 
and  I'll  try  if  my  pocket  can  come  up  to  your 
price. 

Via.  Nay,  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
drawing  your  purse,  colonel ;  my  design  is  level- 
led at  vour  person,  if  that  be  at  your  own  disposal. 

Col.  Aye,  that  it  is,  faith,  madam !  and  I'll  settle 
it  as  firmly  upon  thee— — 

Vio.  As  law  can  do  it 


Col  Hang  law  in  love  afSeurs !  thou  shalt  have 
right  and  title  to  it,  out  of  pure  inclination. — A 
matrimonial  bint  again  !  Gad  !  I  fancy  the  wo- 
men have  a  project  on  foot  to  transplant  the  uni- 
on into  Portugsu !  [Aside, 

Vio.  Then  you  have  an  aversion  to  matrimony, 
colonel  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  woman  in  all  your 
travels,  that  you  could  like  for  a  wife } 

Cbl.  A  very  odd  question  !  Do  you  really  ex- 
pect that  I  should  speak  truth  now  ? 

Vio.  I  do,  if  you  expect  to  be  dealt  with,  co- 
lonel. 

CoL  Why,  then Yes. 

Vio.  Is  she  in  your  country,  or  this  ? 

CoL  This  is  a  very  pretty  kind  of  a  catechism ! 
but  I  don't  conceive  which  way  it  turns  to  edifi- 
cation.— In  this  town,  I  believe,  madam. 

Vio.  Her  name  is 

CoL  Aye,  how  is  she  called,  madam  ? 

Vio.  Nay,  I  ask  you  that,  sir. 

CoL  Oh,  ho !  why,  she  is  called Pray,  ma- 
dam, how  is  it  you  spell  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Oh,  colonel,  I  am  not  the  happy  woman, 
nor  do  I  wish  it. 

CoL  No  !  I'm  sorry  for  that. What  the  de- 
vil does  she  mean  by  all  these  questions  ?  [Aside^ 

Vio.  Come,  colonel,  for  once  be  sincere — per- 
haps you  may  not  repent  it. 

CoL  This  IS  like  to  bo  but  a  silly  adventure, 
here's  so  much  sincerity  ret^uired.  [Aside.] 
Faith,  madam,  I  have  an  inclination  to  sincerity; 
but  I'm  afraid  you'll  call  my  manners  in  question. 

Vio.  Not  at  all ;  I  prefer  truth  before  compli- 
ment in  this  afRiir. 

CoL  Why,  then,  to  be  plain  with  you,  madam, 
a  lady  last  night  wounded  loy  heart  by  a  fall  from 
a  window,  whose  person  I  could  be  content  to 
take,  as  my  father  took  my  mother,  till  death  do 

us  part but  who  she  is,  or  how  distinguished, 

whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  I  can't  inform  you; 
perhaps  you  are  she. 

Vio,  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  am  not 
she — but  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  her.  That 

lady  is  a  maid  of  condition has  ten  thousand 

pounds — and,  if  you  are  a  single  man,  her  person 
and  fortune  are  at  your  service. 

CoL  I  accept  the  offer  with  the  highest  trans- 
ports ;  but  say,  my  charming  angel !  art  thou  not 
she  ?  [Offers  to  embrace  Aer.J— This  is  a  lucky  ad- 
venture r  [Aside. 

Vio.  Once,  again,  colonel,  I  tell  you  I  am  not 
she — but  at  six  this  evening  you  shall  find  her  on 
the  Terriero  de  Passa,  with  a  white  handkerchief 
in  her  hand.  Get  a  priest  ready,  and  you  know 
the  rest. 

CoL  I  shall  infallibly  observe  your  directions, 
madam. 

Ertter  Flora  hastily,  and  whispers  Violante, 
who  starts,  and  seems  surprised. 

Vio.  Ha !  Felix  crossing,  say  you  ?  What  shall 
I  do  now  ? 
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CoL  Yoa  seem  surprised,  madam  ? 

Vio,  Oh,  colonel,  roy  father  is  coming  hither — 
and  if  he  find  you  here,  I  am  ruined. 

CoL  Odslife,  madam,  thrust  me  any  where. 
Can't  I  go  out  this  way  ? 

Vio,  No,  no,  no ;  he  comes  that  way.  How 
shall  I  prevent  their  meeting  ?  Here,  here ;  step 
into  my  bed-chamber 

CoL  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world,  madam  ! 

Vio.  And  be  still,  as  you  value  her  you  love. 
Don't  stir  till  you've  nodce,  as  ever  you  hope  to 
have  her  in  your  arms. 

CoL  On  that  condition,  Fll  not  breathe. 

[Exit  Colonel. 

Enter  Felix. 

FeL  I  wonder  where  this  dog  of  a  servant  is 
all  this  while — But  she  is  at  home,  I  find — How 

coldly  she  regards  me ! You  looL,  Violante, 

as  if  the  sight  of  me  were  troublesome  to  you. 

Vio,  Can  I  do  otherwise,  when  you  have  the 
assurance  to  approach  me  after  what  I  saw  to- 
day? 

FeL  Assurance !  rather  call  it  good-nature,  af- 
ter what  I  heard  last  night  But  such  regard  to 
honour  have  I  in  my  love  to  you,  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  suspected,  nor  suffer  you  to  entertain  false 
notions  of  my  truth,  without  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince you  of  my  innocence — So  much  good-na- 
ture have  I  more  than  you,  Violante. — —Pray, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  your  woman  one  question : 
my  man  assures  me  she  was  the  person  you  saw 
at  my  lodgines. 

Flo,  I  confess  it,  madam,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

Vio,  Impudent  baggage  !  not  to  undeceive  me 
sooner :  what  business  could  you  have  there  ? 

FeL  lissardo  and  she,  it  seems,  imitate  you 
and  I. 

Fb.  I  love  to  follow  the  example  of  my  bet- 
ters, madam. 

FeL  I  hope  I  am  justified 

Vio.  Since  we  are  to  part,  Felix,  there  needs 
no  justification. 

FeL  Methinks  you  talk  of  parting  as  a  thing 
indifferent  to  you.  Can  you  forget  how  I  have 
loved  ? 

Vio.  I  wish  I  could  forget  my  own  passion,  I 
should  with  less  concern  remember  yours. — But 
for  mistress  Flora 

FeL  You  must  forgive  her Must,  did  I  say? 

I  fear  I  have  no  power  to  impose,  though  the 
injury  was  done  to  me. 

Vio,  Tis  harder  to  pardon  an  injury  done  to 
what  we  love,  than  to  ourselves ;  but,  at  your 
reauest,  Felix,  I  do  forgive  her.  Go  watch  my 
father,  Flora,  lest  he  should  awake  and  surprise 
us. 

Ih,  Yes,  madam.  [Exit  Flora. 

FeL  Dost  thou  then  love  me,  Violante  ? 

Vio,  What  need  of  repetition  from  my  tongue, 
when  every  look  confesses  what  you  ask  ? 

FeL  Oh,  let  no  man  judge  of  love  but  those 


who  feel  it :  what  wondrous  mag^c  lies  in  one 

kind  look ! One  tender  word  destroys  a  lover's 

rage,  and  melts  his  fiercest  passion  into  soft  com- 
plaint. Oh,  the  window,  Violante  !  wouldst  thou 
but  clear  that  one  suspicion ! 

Vio,  Prithee,  no  more  of  that,  mj  Felix;  a 
little  time  shall  bring  thee  perfect  satisfaction. 

FeL  Well,  Violante,  on  condition  you  think 
no  more  of  a  monastery.  111  wait  with  patience 
for  this  migh^  secret. 

Vio,  Ah,  Felix !  love  generally  gets  the  better 
of  religion  in  us  women.  Resolutions,  made  in 
the  heat  of  pas^on,  ever  dissolve  upon  reconcilia- 


tion. 


Enter  Flora,  hastily. 


Flo.  Oh  !  madam,  madam,  madam  f  my  lord, 
your  father,  has  been  in  the  gai*den,  and  locked 
the  back-door,  and  comes  muttering  to  himself 
this  way. 

Vio,  Then  we  are  caught !  Now,  Felix,  we  are 
undone ! 

FeL  Heavens  forbid !  This  is  most  unlucky ! 

Let  me  step  into  your  bed-chamber,  he  won't 

look  under  tne  bed ;  there  I  may  conceal  myself. 

[Runs  to  the  door,  and  pushes  it  open  a 

little,] 

Vio,  My  stars !  if  he  goes  in  there,  hell  find 
the  colonel ! — ^No,  no,  Feux,  that's  no  safe  place: 
my  father  often  goes  thither,  and  should  you 
cough  or  sneeze,  we  are  lost. 

FeL  Either  my  eye  deceived  me,  or  I  saw  a 
man  within ;  111  watch  him  close. 

Flo,  Ob,  invention,  invention  } — I  have  it, 
madam.  Here,  here,  sir;  off*  vrith  your  sword, 
and  I'll  fetch  you  a  disguise.  [Exit. 

FeL  She  shall  deal  with  the  devil,  if  she  con- 
veys him  out  without  my  knowledge. 

Vio.  Bless  me,  how  I  tremble ! 

Enter  Flora,  with  a  riding-hood. 

Fh.  Here,  sir,  put  on  this. 

FeL  Ay,  ay ;  any  thing  to  avoid  Don  Pedro. 

[She  puts  it  on, 

Vio,  Oh,  quick,  quick  !  I  shall  die  with  appre- 
hension. 

Flo.  Be  sure  you  don't  speak  a  word. 

FeL  Not  for  the  Indies but  I  shall  observe 

you  closer  than  Vou  imagine.  [Aside, 

Fed,  [Within^  Violante,  where  are  you,  child? 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Why,  how  came  the  garden  door  open  ? — Ha ! 
how  now,  who  have  we  here  ? 

Vio,  Humph  ! — he*ll  certainly  discover  him. 

[Aside. 
Flo,  Tis  my  mother,  an't  please  you,  sir. 

[She  and  Felix  both  curtsey. 
Fed,   Your  mother !    by  St  Andrew,  she's  a 

stiapper!  why,  you  are  a  dwarf  to  her. 

How  many  children  hwe  you,  good  woman  ? 
Vio,  Oh,  if  he  speaks,  we  are  lost !       [Aside. 
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Flo,  Ohy  dear  signioTy  she  cannot  hear  you ; 
the  has  been  deaf  these  twenty  year& 

Fed.  Alas,  poor  woman! — Why,  you  muffle 
her  up  as  if  she  were  blind,  too. 

IVl  Would  I  were  fairly  off!  [Aiide. 

Fed*  Turn  up  her  hood. 

Via,  Undone  for  ever ! St  Anthony  for- 
bid !  Oh,  sir,  she  has  the  dreadfuliest  unlucky 
eyes-^— Pray,  don't  look  upon  them;  I  made 
bier  keep  her  hood  shut  on  purpose. — --Oh,  oh, 
oh,  oh  f 

Fed,  Eyes! Why,  what's  the  matter  with 

ber  eyes? 

Flo,  My  poor  mother,  sir,  is  much  afflicted 
with  the  colic ;  and,  about  two  months  ago,  she 
bad  it  grievously  in  her  stomach,  and  was  over- 
persuaded  to  take  a  dram  of  filthy  English  Ge- 
neva  which  immediately  flew  up  into  her 

head,  and  caused  such  a  defluxion  in  her  eyes, 
that  she  could  never  since  bear  the  day-light. 

Fed,  Say  you  so  ? Poor  woman  I Well, 

make  her  sit  down,  Violante,  and  give  her  a  glass 
of  wine. 

Via,  Let  her  daughter  give  her  a  glass  below, 

«r : For  my  part,  she  has  frighted  me  so,  1 

shan't  be  myself  these  two  hours 1  am  sure 

her  eyes  are  evil  eyes. 

FeL  Well  hinted. 

Fed,  Well,  well ;  do  so.— Evil  eyes !  there 
are  no  evil  eyes,  child. 

Flo.  Come  aion^  mother — \Speakt  loud^ — 

\^Exeunt  Ielix  and  Flora. 

Fib.  I'm  glad  he's  gone.  [Aside, 

Fed,  Hast  thou  heard  the  news,  Violante  ? 

Vio,  Whaf news,  sir? 

Fed,  Why,  Vasquez  tells  me,  that  Don  Lopez* 
daughter,  Isabella,  is  run  away  from  her  father ! 
that  lord  has  very  ill  fortune  with  his  children. 
— Well,  I'm  glad  my  daughter  has  no  inclination 
to  mankind,  that  my  house  is  plagued  with  no 
suitors.  '  [Aside. 

Vio,  This  is  the  first  word  ever  I  heard  of  it ! 
I  pity  her  frailty 

Fed,  Well  said,  Violante. Next  week^  I  in- 
tend thy  happiness  shall  begin. 

Enter  Flora. 

Vio,  I  don't  iutend  to  stay  so  long,  thank  you, 
papa.  [Aside, 

Fed,  My  lady  Abbess  writes  word  she  longs 
to  see  thee,  and  has  provided  every  thing  in  or- 
der for  thy  reception. ^I'hou  wilt  lead  a  happy 

life,  my  girl fifty  times  before  that  of  matn- 

mony where  an  extravagant  coxcomb  might 

make  a  beggar  of  thee,  or  an  ill-natured  surly 
<iloe  break  thy  heart. 

Flo.  Break  her  heart !  she  had  as  good  have 
ber  bones  broke,  as  to  be  a  nun ;  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather  of  the  two.  You  are  wondrous  kifid,  sir : 
but,  if  I  had  such  a  father,  I  know  what  I  would 
do. 

Fed,  Why,  what  would  you  do,  minx,  ha  ? 

Vol.  II. 


Flo.  I  would  tell  tiim  I  had  as  gbod  a  Hght 
and  title  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  me  end  of  the 
creation,  as  he  had. 

Fed.  You  would,  mbtress  !  who  the  devil 
doubts  it  ? — A  good  assmtmce  is  a  thamber- 
maid's  coat  of  arms,  and  lying  and  contriving 
the  supporters. ^Your  inclinations  ar^  on  tip- 
toe, it  seems.— — If  I  were  your  father,  house- 
wife, I'd  have  a  penance  enjoined  you  so  strict, 
that  you  should  not  be  able  to  turn  you  in  your 
bed  for  a  month. — ^You  are  enough  to  spoil  jmsc 
lady,  housewife,  if  she  had  not  abundance  of  de- 
votion. 

Vio.  Fy,  Flora !  are  you  not  ashamed  to  talk 

thus  to  ray  father } -You  said,  yesterday,  you 

would  be  glad  to  go  with  me  into  the  monastery, 

Flo.  Did  I !  1  told  a  great  lie,  then. 

Fed.  She  go  with  thee  \  no,  no ;  she's  enough 

to  debauch  the  whole  convent ^Well,  diild, 

remeipber  what  I  said  to  thee :  next  week — '— 

Vio.  Ay;  and  what  1  am  to  do  this,  too.  [ilmfebl 
I  am  all  obedience,  sir ;  I  care  not  how  soon  i 
change  my  condition. 

Flo.  But  little  does  he  think  what  chanse  she 
means.  [Aside, 

Fed.  Well  said,  Violante  ! — I  am  glad  to  find 
her  so  willing  to  leave  the  world ;  but  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  my  prudent  management.  Did  she 
know  that  she  might  command  her  fortune  when 
she  came  at  age,  or  upon  day  of  marriage,  per- 
haps she'd  change  her  note. But  I  have  al- 
ways told  her,  that  her  grandfather  left  it  with 
this  proviso,  that  she  turned  nun.  Now,  a  small 
part  of  this  twenty  thousand  pounds  provides  for 

ner  in  the  nunnery,  and  the  rest  is  ray  own.-> 

There  is  nothing  to  be  got  in  this  life  without  po- 
licy.— [^«rf«.]---Well,  child,  I  ain  going  into  the 
country  for  two  or  three  days,  to  settle  some  af- 
fairs with  thy  uncle;  and,  when  I  return,  we'll 

proceed  for  thy  happiness,  child. Good  bye, 

Violante ;  take  care  of  thyself. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Violantb. 

Flo.  So,  now  for  the  colonel! Hist,  hist, 

colonel ! 

Enter  Colonel. 

CoL  Is  the  coast  clear? 

Flo,  Yes,  if  you  can  climb ;  for  you  must  get 
over  the  washhouse,  and  jump  from  the  garden- 
wall  into  the  street. 

Col.  Nay,  nay ;  I  don't  value  my  neck,  if  my 
incognita  answers  but  thy  lad/s  promise. 

[Exeunt  Col.  and  Flo. 

Enter  Felix. 

Fel.  I  have  lain  perdue  under  the  stairs  till  1 
watched  the  old  man  out.  [Violante  opens  the 
door.'\  'Sdeath  !  I  am  prevented.     [Exit  Felix. 

Enter  Violante. 

Vio*  Now  to  set  my  prisoner  at  liberty.  [Goff 
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to  the  door,  where  the  colonel  is  hid.]  Sir^  sir, 
you  may  appear. 

Enter  Felix,  following  her. 

FeL  May  be  so,  madam?  I -had  cause  for  my 
suspicion,  I  find.    Treacherous  woman  ! 

vio.  Ha,  Felix  here !  Nay,  then,  all  is  disco- 
vered. 

FeL  [praws,"]  Villain !  whoever  thou  art,  come 
out,  I  charge  thee,  and  take  the  reward  of  thy 
adulterous  errand. 

Vio,  What  shall  I  say  ? — Nothing  but  the  se-' 
cret,  which  I  have  sworn  to  keep,  can  reconcile 
this  quarrel.  [Aside. 

FeL  A  coward  !  Nay,  then,  Fll  fetch  you  out; 
.tliink  not  to  hide  thyself :  no ;  by  St  Anthony,  an 
'altar  should  not  protect  thee ;  even  there,  Fd 
reach  thy  heart,  though  all  the  saints  were  armed 
in  th^  defence.  [Esit  Fel. 

Vw.  Defend  me,  Heaven !  what  shall  1  do  ? 
I  must  discover  Isabella,  or  here  will  be  murder ! 

Enter  Flora. 

Flo,  I  have  helped  the  colonel  off  clear,  ma- 
.dam. 

Vio.  Sayest  thou  so,  my  girl  ? ^Theo,  I  am 

armed. 

Re-enter  Felix. 

FeL  Where  has  the  devil,  in  compliance  to 
your  sex,  conveyed  him  from  my  resentment  ? 

Vio.  Him !  whom  do  you  mean,  my  dear  in- 
quisitive spark  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  you  will  never 
leave  these  jealous  whims. 

FeL  Will  you  never  cease  to  impose  upon  me? 

Vio.  You  impose  upon  yourself,  my  dear.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  see  you  ?  Yes,  I  did,  and  re- 
solved to  put  this  trick  upon  you. 

FeLTnckf 

Vio.  Yes,  trick !  I  knew  you'd  take  the  hint, 
and  soon  relapse  into  your  wonted  error.  How 
easily  your  jealousy  is  fixed !  I  shall  have  a  bless- 
ed life  with  you. 

FeL  Was  there  nothing  in  it,  then,  but  only 
to  try  me  ? 

Vio.  Won't  you  believe  your  eyes? 

FeL  My  eyes  !  No,  nor  my  ears,  nor  any 
of  my 'senses,  for  they  have  all  deceived  me. — 
Well,  I  am  convinced  that  faith  is  as  necessary 
in  love  as  in  religion ;  for,  the  moment  a  man 
lets  a  woman  know  her  conquest,  he  resigns  his 
senses,  and  sees  nothing  but  what  she  would  have 
iiira. 


Vio.  And  as  soon  as  that  man  finds  his  love 
returned,  she  becomes  as  errant  a  slave  as  if  she 
had  already  said  after  the  priest. 

FeL  The  priest,  Violante,  would  dissipate 
those  fears  which  cause  those  quarrels.  W  hen 
wilt  thou  make  me  happy  ? 

Vio.  To-morrow  1  will  tell  thee :  my  father  is 
gone  for  two  or  three  days  to  my  uncle's;  we 
have  time  enough  to  finish  our  affairs. — But,  pri- 
thee leave  me  now,  lest  some  accident  should 
bring  my  father. 

FeL  To-morrow,  then 

Fly  swift,  ye  hours,  and  bring  to-morrow  on ! 
But  I  must  leave  you  now,  my  Violaute. 

Vio.  You  must,  my  Felix.  We  soon  shall 
meet  to  part  no  more ! 

FeL  Oh,  rapturous  sounds !   Charming   wo- 
man ! 
Thy  words  and  looks  have  filled  my  heart 
With  joy,  and  left  no  room  for  jealousy. 
Do  thou,  like  me,  each  doubt  and  fear  re- 
move. 
And  all  to  come  be  confidence  and  love. 

[Esit  Fel. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isa.  I  am  glad  my  brother  and  you  are  recon- 
ciled, my  dear ;  and  the  colonel  escaped  without 
his  knowledge ;  I  was  frighted  out  of  my  wits 
when  I  heard  him  return.  I  know  not  how  to 
express  my  thanks,  woman,  for  what  you  suffer- 
ed for  my  sake ;  my  grateful  acknowledgement 
shall  ever  wait  you,  and  to  the  -wprld  proclaim 
the  faith,  truth,  and  honour  of  a  woman. 

Vio,  Prithee,  don't  compliment  thy  friend,  Isa- 
bella.   You  heard  the  colonel,  1  suppose  ? 

Isa.  Every  syllable ;  and  am  pleased  to  find  I 
do  not  love  in  vain. 

Vio.  Thou  has  caught  his  heart,  it  seems,  and 
an  hour  hence  may  secure  his  person.  Thou  hast 
made  hasty  work  on't,  girl. 

Isa.  From  thence  I  draw  my  happiness;  we 
shall  have  no  accounts  to  make  up,  after  con- 
summation. 

She  who  for  years  protracts  her  lover's  pain, 

And  makes  him  wish,  and  wait,  and  sigh  in 
vain. 

To  be  his  wife,  when  late  she  gives  consent. 

Finds  half  his  passion  was  in  courtship  spent; 

Wliilst  they,  who  boldly  all  delays  remove, 

Find  every  hour  a  fresh  supply  of  love. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT    V. 


CENE  I. — Jrederick's  house. 


Enter  Velw  and  Frederick. 

his  hour  has  been  propitious ;  I  am  re- 

to  V'iolante,  and  you  assure  me  Antonio 

danger. 

Your  satisfaction  is  doubly  mine. 

Enter  Lissardo. 

/'hat  haste  you  made,  sirrah,  to  bring 

if  V^lante  went  home  ! 
can  give  you  very  good  reasons  for  my 

Yes,  sir^  she  went  home. 
Oh !  your  master  knows  that,  for  he  has 
re  himself,  Lissardo. 
r,  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  ear  ? 
/hat  have  you  to  say  ? 

\  Whispers^  and  Felix  $eetns  uneasy. 
Ha  !  Felix  changes  colour  at  Lissardo's 
t^'hat  can  it  be  ? 

.  Scots  footman,  that  belongs  to  colonel 
Ji  acquaintance  of  Frederick's,  say  you  ? 
1 !  it  she  be  false,  by  Heaven  ril  trace 
thee,  Frederick,  do  you  know  one  co- 
ton,  a  Scotsman  ? 
Ye*;  why  do  you  ask  me? 
"ay,  no  great  matter ;  but  my  man  tells 
be  has  had  some  little  differences  with  a 
•f  his,  that's  all. 

He  is  a  good,  harmless,  innocent  fellow  : 
rry  for  it.  I'he  colonel  lodges  in  my 
[  knew  him  formerly  in  England,  and 

here  by  ^accident  last  night,  and  gave 
ivitation  home.     He  is  a  gentleman  of 
ate,  besides  bis  commission;  of  excel- 
ciples,  and  strict  honour,  I  assure  you. 
»  he  a  man  of  intrigue  ? 
Like  other  men,  I  suppose.    Here  he 


Enter  Colonel. 

I  began  to  think  I  had  lost  you. 

ind   not  without  some  reason,  if  you 

here's  no  danger  of  a  6ne  gentleman's 
t  in  this  town,  sir. 

fhat  compliment  don't   belong  to  me, 
I  assure  you,  I  have  been  very  near  be- 
iway  with. 
Who  attempted  it? 

aith,  I  know  not-Kinly,  that  she  is  a 
;  woman ;  I  mean  as  much  as  I  saw  of 

ly  heart  swells  with  apprehension—— 

ridental  encounter  ? 

A  tavern,  I  suppose,  adjusted  the  mat- 

i  tavern !  no,  no,  sir ;  she's  above  that 


rank,  I  assure  you  ;    this  nymph  sleeps  in  a  vel-> 
vet  bed,  and  lodgings  every  way  agreeable. 

FeL  Ha !  a  velvet  bed  !  I  thought  you  said 
but  now,  sirv  you  knew  her  not. 

CoL  No  more  I  don't,  sir. 

FeL  How  came  you,  then,  so  well  acquainted 
with  her  bed  ? 

Fred.  Aye,  aye,  come,  come,  unfold. 

CoL  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  was  conveyed  to  her  lodgings  by  one  of 
Cupid*s  emissaries,  called  a  chambermaid,  in  a 
chair,  through  fifty  blind  alleys,  who,  by  the  help 
of  a  key,  let  me  into  a  garden. 

FeL  'Sdeath !  a  garden !  this  must  be  Vio- 
lante's  garden. 

[Aside, 

CoL  From  thence  conducted  me  into  a  spa- 
cious room,  then  dropt  me  a  curtsey ;  told  me 
her  lady  would  wait  on  me  presently ;  so,  with^ 
out  unveiling,  modestly  withdrew. 

FeL  Damn  her  morlesty  !  this  was  Flora. 

[Aside. 

Fred.  Well,  how  then,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Then,  sir,  immediately  from  another  door 
issued  forth  a  lady,  armed  at  both  eyes,  from' 
whence  such  showers  of  darts  fell  around  me, 
that  had  I  not  been  covered  with  the  shield  of 
another  beauty,  I  had  infallibly  fallen  a  martyr 
to  her  charms ;  for,  you  must  know,  I  just  saw 
her  eyes — Eyes  !  did  I  say  ?  no,  no,  hold ;  I  saw 
but  one  eye,  though  I  suppose  it  had  a  fellow 
equally  as  killing. 

FeL  But  how  came  you  to  see  her  bed,  sir  ? — 
'Sdeath !  this  expectation  gives  a  thousand  racks. 

[Aside. 

CoL  Why,  upon  her  maid's  giving  notice  her 
father  was  coming,  she  thrust  mc  iuto  the  bed- 
chamber. 

FeL  Upon  her  father's  coming  ! 

CoL  Aye,  so  she  said ;  but  putting  my  ear  to 
the  key-hole  of  the  door,  I  found  it  was  another 
lover. 

FeL  Confound  the  jilt !  'twas  she  without  dis- 
pute. [Aside. 

Fred.  Ah,  poor  colonel !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

CoL  I  discovered  they  had  had  a  quarrel,  but 
whether  they  were  reconciled  or  not  I  can't  tell ; 
for  the  second  alarm  brought  her  father  in  good 
earnest,  and  ha^  like  to  have  made  the  gentle* 
man  and  I  acquaii\ted,  but  she  found  some  other 
stratagem  to  convey  him  out. 

FeL  Contagion  seize  her,  and  make  her  body 
ugly  as  her  soul !  There  is  nothing  left  to  doubt 
of  now — ^Tis  plain  'twas  she.  Sure  he  knows 
me,  i^nd  takes  this  method  to  insult  me.  'Sdeath! 
I  cannot  bear  it.  [Aside. 

Fred.  SOf  when  she  had  dispatched  her  old 
lover,  she  paid  you  a  visit  in  her  bed-chamber-^ 
ha !  colonel  ? 
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CoL  No,  pox  take  the  impertinent  puppy !  he 
spoiled  my  diversion ;  I  saw  her  no  more. 

FeL  Very  fine !  Give  me  patience,  Heaven, 
or  I  shall  burst  with  rage !  [A$ide. 

Fred,  That  was  hard. 

CoL  Nay,  what  was  worsen  But,  sir,  dear  sir, 
do  hearken  to  this :  [To  Felix.]  The  nymph  that 
introduced  me,  conveyed  me  out  again  over  the 
top  of  a  high  wall,  where  I  ran  the  danger  of  ha- 
ving my  neck  broke,  for  the  father,  it  seems,  had 
locked  the  door  by  which  I  entered. 

FeL  That  way  I  missed  him.  Damn  her  in- 
vention!— [^si(ie.] — Pray,  colonel — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
'tis  very  pleasant,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Was  this  the  same 
lady  you  met  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa  this 
morning  ? 

CoL  Faith,  I  cannot  tell,  sir;  I  had  a  design 
to  know  who  that  lady  was ;  but  my  dog  of  a 
footman,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  watch  her 
home,  fell  fast  asleep.  I  gave  him  a  good  beat- 
ing for  his  neglect,  and  I  have  never  seen  tlie  ras- 
(pu  since. 

Fred.  Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Gibby. 

CoL  Wh^re  have  you  been,  sirrah  ? 

Gih.  Tro^  Ise  been  seeking  ye,  an  like  yer 
|M>nour,  these  twa  hoors  and  mair.  I  bring  ye 
^lad  teedings,  sir. 

CoL  What !  Have  you  found  the  lady? 

Gib,  Geud  faith,  ha  I,  sir- — and  she  is  called 
Donna  Violante,  and  her  parent  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendosa ;  and,  gin  ye  will  gang  wi'  me,  an  like 
yer  honour,  Ise  mak  ye  ken  the  hoose  right  weel. 

FeL  Oh,  torture !  torture !  [Aside. 

CoL  Ha !  Violante  !  that's  the  lady's  name  of 
the  house  where  my  incognita  is :  sure,  it  could 
not  be  her ;  at  least,  it  was  not  the  same  house, 
Vm  confident  [Aside, 

Fred.  VioliEmte  !  'tis  false ;  I  would  not  have 
you  erf  dit  him,  colonel. 

Gib.  The  deel  burst  my  bladder,  sir,  gin  I  lee. 

FeL  Sirrah,  I  say  you  do  lie,  and  I'll  make  you 
eat  it,  you  dog; — [Atcks  Aim.}-~and,  if  your  mas- 
ter will  justify  you 

CoL  Not  I,  faith,  sir 1  answer  for  nobody's 

lies  but  my  own  :  if  you  please,  kick  him  again. 

Gib.  But  gin  he  does,  Ise  na  tak  it,  sir,  gin  he 
was  a  thousand  Spaniards. 

[Walks  about  in  a  pauion. 

CoL  I  owed  you  a  beating,  sirrah,  and  I'm 
pbliged  to  this  gentleman  for  taking  the  trouble 
off  my  hands;  therefore,  say  no  more :  d'ye  hear, 
sir?  [^stde  to  GiBBY. 

Gib.  Troth  de  I,  sir,  and  feel  tee. 
Fred,  This  must  be  a  mistake,  colonel ;  for  I 
know  Violante  perfectly  well,  aod  I  am  certain 
she  would  not  meet  you  upon  the  Tecriero  de 
Passa. 

CoL  Don't  be  too  positive,  Frederick :  now  I 
have  some  reasons  to  believe  it  was  that  very 


FeL  You'd  very  much  oblige  me,  sir,  if  you'd 
let  me  know  these  reasons. 
CoL  Sir ! 

FeL  Sir,  I  say  I  have  a  right  to  inquire  into 
these  reasons  you  speak  of. 

CoL  Ha,  ha !  Really,  sir,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  you,  or  any  man,  can  have  a  right  to  inquire 
into  my  thoughts. 

FeL  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  Violante — and  he  that  traduces  her  fame, 
and  refuses  to  give  his  reasons  for't,  is  a  villain. 

[Drams, 

CoL  What  the  devil  have  I  been  doing  ?  now, 
blisters  on  my  tongue  by  dozens  !  [Aside, 

Fred.  Prithee,  Felix,  don't  quarrel  tUl  you 
know  for  what :  this  is  all  a  mistake,  I'm  posi- 
tive. 

CoL  Look  ye,  sir;  that  I  dare  draw  my  sword^ 
I  think,  will  admit  of  no  dispute.  But,  though 
fighting's  my  trade,  I'm  not  m  love  with  it,  and 
think  it  more  honourable  to  decline  this  business, 
than  pursue  it.  This  may  be  a  mistake  :  how- 
ever, I'll  give  you  my  honour  never  to  have  any 
afiair,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Violante,  pro- 
vided she  is  your  Violante ;  but,  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  another  of  her  name,  I  hope  you 
would  not  engross  all  the  Violante's  in  the  kmg- 
doro? 

FeL  Your  vanity  has  given  me  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  believe  I'm  not  mistaken.  I'll  not  be  im* 
posed  upon,  sir. 

CoL  Nor  I  be  bullied,  sir. 

FeL  Bullied!  'Sdeath !  such  another  word, 
and  I'll  nail  thee  to  the.  wall. 

CoL  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Spaniard  ?  [Draws, 

Gib.  [Drams.] — Say  na  mair,  mon.  O'  my 
saul,  here's  twa  to  twa.  Dinna  fear,  sir ;  Gibby 
stonds  by  ye,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland. 

I  Vapours  about, 

Fred,  By  St  Anthony,  you  shan  t  fight — [Inter* 
poses.] — on  bare  suspicion :  be  certain  of  the  in- 
jury, and  then 

FeL  That  I  will,  this  moment ;  and  tlien,  sir-^ 
I  hope  you  are  to  be  found 

CoL  Whenever  you  please,  sir. 

[Exit  Felix, 

Gib.  'Sbleed,  sir !  there  ne'er  was  a  Scotsman 

Iyet,  that  shamed  to  shew  his  face. 
[Strutting  about 

Fred.  So,  quarrels  spring  up  like  mushrooms, 
in  a  minute.  Violante  and  he  were  but  just  re- 
conciled, and  you  have  furnished  him  with  fresh 
matter  for  falling  out  again  ;  and  I  am  certain, 
colonel,  Gibby  is  in  the  wrong. 

Gib.  Gin  I  be,  sir,  the  mqn  that  told  me,  leed^ 
and,  gin  he  did,  the  deel  be  my  landlord,  hell  my 
winter-quarters,  and  a  rape  my  winding-sheet^ 
gin  I  dee  not  lick  him  as  lang  as  I  can  haud  a  stick 
in  my  bond,  now  see  ye. 

CoL  1  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  said,  for  the 
lady's  sake :  but  who  could  divine  that  she  wa^ 
his  mistress?  Prithee,  who  is  this  warm  sparl^? 
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I^d,  He  is  tlie  son  of  one  of  our  grandees, 
Buned  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell,  a  very  honest 
gentiemany  but  something  passionate  in  what  re- 
ktes  to  his  love.  He  is  an  onl j  son,  which  maj, 
peiiiapa,  be  one  reason  for  indulging  his  passion. 

CoL  When  parents  have  but  one  child,  they 
either  make  a  madman  or  a  fool  of  him. 

FredL  He  is  not  the  only  child;  he  has  a  sister; 
but  I  think,  through  the  severity  of  his  father, 
who  would  have  married  her  agamst  her  inclina- 
tion, she  has  made  her  escape,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing he  has  offered  five  hundred  pounds,  he  can 
get  no  tidinp  of  her. 

CaL  Ha  !  How  long  has  she  been  missing  ? 

Fred,  Nay,  but  since  last  night,  it  seems. 

CoL  Last  night !  The  very  time !  How  went 
she? 

Fred,  Nobody  can  tell  ;  they  conjecture 
through  the  window. 

CcL  Fm  transported !  This  must  be  the  lady  I 
caoghL     What  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ? 

Fred,  Middle-sized,  a  lovely  brown>  a  fine 
pouting  lip,  eyes  that  roll  and  languish,  and 
seem  to  speak  the  exquisite  pleasure  her  arms 
could  give. 

CoL  Oh !  I  am  fired  with  this  description '- 

tis  the  very  she.    What's. her  name? 

Fred,  Isabella.—— You  are  transported,  oolo- 
neL 

CoL  I  have  a  natural  tendency  in  me  to  the 
flesh,  thou  knowest,  and  who  can  hear  of  charms 

so  exquisite,  and  yet  remain  unmoved  ? Oh, 

bow  I  long  for  the  appointed  hour !  I'll  to  the 
Terricro  de  Passa,  and  wait  my  happiness :  if  she 
faib  to  meet  me,  111  once  more  attempt  to  find 
her  at  Violante's,  in  spite  of  her  brother's  jea- 
k>usT. — [Aside,'}---Deur  Frederick !  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  I  had  forgot  I  was  to  meet  a  gen- 
tleman upon  business,  at  five :  III  endeavour  to 
dispatch  him,  and  wait  on  you  again  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Fred,  Your  humble  servant,  colonel. 

[Exit  Frederick. 

CoL  Gibby,  I  have  no  business  with  you  at 
present.  \Exit  Colonel. 

Gib.  Thatfs  weel.  Now  will  1  gang  and  seek 
this  loon,  and  nr  him  gang  with  me  to  Don  Pe- 
dro's house.  Gin  he'll  no  gang  of  himself,  Ise 
pv  him  gang  by  the  lug,  sir.  God»warbit !  Gib- 
by hate's  a  leer.  [Exit, 

SCENE  Il.^^hanges  to  Violante's  lodgingt. 

Enter  Viola nte  and  Isabella. 

Jfo.  The  hour  draws  on,  Violante,  and  now  my 
heart  begins  to  fail  me;  but  I  resolve  to  venture 
for  all  that. 

Vio,  What,  does  your  courage  sink,  Isabella  ? 

Imo,  Only  the  force  of  resolution  a  little  re- 
treated ;  but  I'll  rally  it  again^  for  all  that. 


Enter  Flora. 

Flo,  Don  Felix  is  coming  up,  madam. 
Isa,  My  brother !  Whicm  way  shall  I  get  outf 
Dispatch  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear  Violante. 

[Exit  Isabella  into  the  closet, 
Vio.  I  will. 

Enter  Felix,  tn  a  turly  humour, 

Felix,  what  brings  you  home  so  soon  ?  Did  I  not 
say  to-morrow  ? 

FeL  My  passion  chokes  me ;  I  cannot  speak. 
—Oh,  I  shall  burst ! 

[Aiide,    Throws  himself  into  a  chair. 

Vio,  Bless  me  !  Are  you  not  well,  my  Felix  ? 

FeL  Yes — no— I  don  t  know  what  I  am. 

Vio.  Hey-da^ !  What's  the  matter,  now  ?  Ano- 
ther jealous  whim ! 

FeL  With  what  an  air  she  carries  it !  I  sweat 
at  her  impudence.  [Aside* 

Vio.  It  I  were  in  your  place,  Felix,  Fd  choose 
to  stay  at  home  when  these  fits  of  Spleen  are 
upon  me,  and  not  trouble  such  persons  as  are 
not  obliged  to  bear  with  them. 

[Here  he  affects  to  he  careless  of  her, 

FeL  I  am  very  sensible,  madam,  of  what  you 
mean :  I  disturb  you,  no  doubt ;  but,  were  I  m  a 
better  humour,  I  should  not  incommode  you  less: 
I  am  too  well  convinced  you  could  easily  dispense 
with  my  visit. 

Vio.  When  you  behave  yourself  as  you  ought 
to  do,  no  company  so  welcome — but  when  you 
reserve  me  for  your  ill-nature,  I  wave  your  merit, 

and  consider  what's  due  to  myself. ^And  I 

must  be  free  to  tell  you,  Felix,  that  these  hum- 
ours of  yours  will  abate,  if  not  absolutely  des- 
troy, the  very  principles  of  love. 

FeL  [Rising.']  And  I  must  be  so  free  to  teQ 
you,  madam,  that  since  you  have  made  such  ill 
retui'ns  to  the  respect  that  I  have  paid  you,  all 
you  do  shall  be  indifferent  to  me  for  the  future ; 
and  you  shall  find  me  abandon  your  empire  with 
so  little  difficulty,  that  111  convince  the  world 
your  chains  are  not  so  hard  to  break  as  your 
vanity  would  tempt  you  to  believe.  I  cannot  brook 
the  pnivocation  you  give. 

Vio,  This  is  not' to  be  borne insolent !  you 

abandon !  you !  whom  I  have  so  often  forbad 
ever  to  see  me  more !  Have  you  not  fallen  at 
my  feet?  implored  my  favour  and  forgiveness^ 
did  you  not  tk'emblin|  wait,  and  wish,  and  sigh, 
and  swear  yourself  into  my  heart  ?  Ungrateful 
man  !  if  my  chains  are  so  easily  broke  as  yoii 
pretend,  then  you  are  the  silliest  coxcomb  living, 
you  did  not  break  them  long  ago ;  and  I  must 
think  him  capable  of  brooking  any  diing,  on 
whom  such  usage  could  make  no  impression. 

Isa,  [Peeping.']  A  deuce  take  your  quarrels  f 
she'll  never  think  on  me. 

FeL  I  always  believed,  madam,  my  weakness 
was  the  greatest  addition  to  your  power ;  you 
would  be  less  imperious  had  my  inclination  beei| 
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less  forward  to  oblige  yoD.  You  have  indeed 
forbad  me  yopr  sight,  but  your  vanity,  even  then, 
assured  you  I  would  return,  and  I  was  fool 
enough  to  f<^d  your  pride. — Your  eyes,  with 
all   their  boasted  charms,  have   acquired  their 

greatest  glory  in  conquering  me and  the 

brightest  passage  of  your  life  is  wounding  this 
heart  with  such  arms  as  pierce  but  few  persons 
of  my  rank.  \^WalKg  about  in  a  great  pet, 

Vio,  Matchless  arrogance  !  True,  sir,  I  should 
have  kept  measures  better  with  you,  if  the  con- 
quest had  been  worth  preserving ;  but  we  easily 

hazard  what  gives  us  no  pain  to  lose. As  for 

my  eyes,  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  they 
have  vanquished  none  but  you  :  there  arc  men, 
above  your  boasted  rank,  who  have  confessed 
their  power,  when  their  misfortune  in  pleasing 
you  made  them  obtain  such  a  disgraceful  vic- 
tory. 

Fel,  Yes,  madam,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your 
▼icturies. 

Fio.  And  what  you  call  the  brightest  passage 
of  my  Hfe,  is  not  the  least  glorious  part  of  yours. 

Fel,  Ila,  ha !  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion, 
madam ;  for,  I  assure  you,  after  this  day,  I  shall 

give  you  no  trouble. You   may  meet  your 

sparks  on  the  Terriero  de  Passa  at  four  in  the 

morning,  without  tlie  least  regard  to  me for, 

when  1  quit  your  chamber,  the  world  shan't  bring 
me  back. 

Vio,  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  your  resolu- 
tion, I  don*t  care  how  soon  you  take  your  leave. 
— But  what  you  mean  by  the  Terriero  de  Passa 
at  four  in  the  morning,  I  can't  guess. 


Fel.   No,  no,  no  !     not  you.- 


-You 


was 
this 


not  upop  the  Terriero  de  Passa   at  four 
morning ! 

Vio,  No,  I  was  not ;  but  if  I  were,  I  hope  I 
may  walk  where  I  please,  and  at  what  hour  I 
please,  without  asking,  your  leave. 

FeL  Oh,  doubtless,  madam  !  and  you  might 
meet  colonel  Briton  there,  and  afterwards  send 
your  emissary  to  fetch  him  to  your  house — and, 
upon  your  father's  coming  in,  thrust  him  into 
Tour  bed-chamber — without  asking  my  leave, 
nis  no  business  of  mine,  if  you  are  exposed 
among  all  the  footmen  in  town — nay,  if  they 
ballad  you,  and  cry  you  about  at  a  halfpenny 
a  piece — they  may,  without  my  leave. 

Vio,  Audacious !  don't  provoke  me-^on*t : 
my  reputation  is  not  to  be  sported  with  [^Going 
ftp  to  hinu]  at  this  rate -no,  sir,  it  is   not. 

SBursti  into  tears,]  Inhuman  Felix  ! Oh, 
sabella !  what  a  train  of  ills  hast  thou  brought 
on  me !  [Aside, 
Fel,  Ha !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  weep — a 
woman's  tears  are  far  more  fatal  than  our 
■words.  [Aside,]  Oh,  Violante — 'Sdeath  !  what 
a  dog  am  I !  Now  have  I  no  power  to  stir. — 
Dost  not  thou  know  such  a  person  as  colonel 
Briton  ?  Prithee  tell  me,  didst  not  thou  meet  him 
at  four  this  morning  upon  the  Terriero  de  Passa  ? 


Vio,  Were  it  not  to  clear  my  fame,  I  would 
not  answer  thee,  thou  black  ingrate ! — but  I  can- 
not bear  to  be  reproached  with  what  I  even 
blush  to  think  of — much  less  to  act.  By  Heaven, 
I  have  not  seen  the  Terriero  de  Passa  this  day. 

FeL  Did  not  a  Scotch  footman  attack  you  in 
the  street  neither,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  Yes ;  but  he  mistook  me  for  another — or 
he  was  drunk,  I  know  not  which. 

Fel,  And  do  not  you  know  this  Scotch  col- 
onel? 

Vio,  Pray,  ask  mo  no  more  questions:  this 
night  shall  clear  my  reputation,  and  leave  you 
without  excuse  for  your  base  suspicions.  More 
than  this  I  shall  not  satisfy  you ;  therefore,  pray 
leave  me. 

Fel.  Didst  thou  ever  love  me,  Violante  ? 

Vio.  I'll  answer  nothing You  was  in  haste 

to  be  gone  just  now ;  I  should  be  very  well  plea- 
sed to  be  alone,  sir. 

[She  sits  down,  and  turns  aside* 

Fel.  I  shall  not  long  interrupt  your  contem- 
plation.  Stubborn  to  the  last !  [Aside, 

Vio,  Did  ever  woman  involve  herself  as  1  have 
done ! 

Fel,  Now  would  I  give  one  of  my  eyes  to  be 
friends  with  her,  for  something  whispers  to  my 

soul,  she  is  not  guilty. [He  pauses,  then  puUs 

a  chair,  and  sits  by  her  at  a  little  distance,  look- 
ing at  htr  some  time  without  speaking,  then 
draws  a  little  nearer  to  her.]  Give  me  your 
hand  at  parting  however,  Violante,  won't  you — 
[He  lays  his  hand  upon  her  knee  several  times.^ 
won't  you won't  you won't  you  ! 

Vio.  [Half  regarding  him.]  Won't  I  cfo  what? 

Fel.  You  know  what  I  would  have,  Violante. 
Oh,  my  heart ! 

Vio.  [Smiling.]  I  thought  my  chains  were  ea- 
sily broke.  [Lay^  her  hand  into  his, 

Fel.  [Draws  his  chair  close  to  her,  and  kisses 
her  hand  in  a  rapture.]   Too  well  thou  knowest 

thy  strength. Oh,  my  charming  angel !  my 

heart  is  all  thy  own.  Forgive  my  hasty  passion 
— 'tis  the  transport  of  a  love  sincere.  Oh,  Vio- 
lante, Violante ! 

Don  Pedro,  within. 

Fed,  Bid  Sancho  get  a  new  wheel  to  my  cha- 
riot presently. 

Vio,  Bless  me,  ray  father  returned !  What 
shall  we  do  now,  Fchx  ?  we  are  ruined  past  re- 
demption. 

Fel.  No,  no,  no,  my  love;  I  can  leap  from  the 
closet  window. 

[Runs  to  the  door  where  Isabella  is,  who 
claps  to  the  door,  and  bolts  it  withinside. 

Isa.  [Feeping,]  %Si\  you  so  ?  But  I  shall  pre- 
vent you. 

Fel,  Confusion  !  Somebody  bolts  the  door 
withinside.  Fll  see  who  you  have  concealed 
here,  if  I  die  for  it.  Oh,  Violante !  hast  thou 
again  sacrificed  me  to  my  rival  ?  [DrenriK. 
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Fio.  Bj  Heaven,  than  hast  no  rival  in  my  heart ! 

kt  that  suffice Nay,  sure,  you  will  not  let  my 

father  find  you  here Distraction  ! 

FeL  Indeed,  hut  I  shall-^except  you  com- 
mand this  door  to  he  opened,  and  that  way  con- 
ceal me  from  his  sight. 

[He  struggles  with  her  to  come  at  the  door, 

VitK  Hear  me,  Felix ^Though  I  were  sure 

'the  refusing  what  you  ask  would  separate  us  for 
erer,  hy  all  that's  powerful  you  shall  not  enter 
here  !  Either  you  do  love  me,  or  you  do  not : 
convince  me  by  your  ohedience. 

Fel,  That's  not  the  matter  in  debate 1  will 

know  who  is  in  this  closet,  let  the  consequence 
be  what  it  will.  Nay,  nay,  you  strive  in  vain :  I 
will  go  in. 

Via,  Thou  shalt  not  go— — 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Ped.  Hey-day !  what's  here  to  do  ?  I  will  go 

in,  and  you  shan't  go  in — and  I  will  go  in 

W^,  wlio  are  you,  sir  ? 

PltL  'Sdeath !  what  shall  I  say  now? 

Ped,  Don  Felix,  pray,  what's  your  business  in 
my  house  ?  ha,  sir  ? 

Vio.  Oh,  sir,  what  miracle  returned  you  home 
to  soon  ?  some  angel  'twas  that  brought  my  fa- 

dier  back  to  succour  the  distressed. ^This  ruf- 

iao,  he — I  cannot  call  him  gentleman — has  com- 
mitted such  an  uncommon  rudeness,  as  the  most 
prodisOe  wretch  would  be  ashamed  to  own. 

FeL  Ha !  what  the  devil  does  she  mean  ? 

[Aside. 

Via,  As  I  was  at  my  devotion  in  my  closet,  I 
heard  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door,  mixed  with  a 
woman's  voice,  which  seemed  to  imply  she  was 
ia  danger 

FeL  I  am  confounded !  [Aside. 

Vio.  I  flew  to  the  door  with  the  utmost  speed, 
where  a  lady,  veiled,  rushed  in  upon  me ;  who, 
falling  on  her  knees,  begged  my  protection  from 
a  gentleman,  who,  she  said,  pursued  her.  I  took 
compassion  on  her  tears,  and  locked  her  into 
this  closet;  but,  in  the  surprise,  having  left  open 
the  door,  this  very  person  whom  you  see  with  his 
sword  drawn,  ran  in,  protesting,  if  I  did  not  give 
her  up  to  his  revenge,  he'd  force  the  door. 

FeL  What,  iu  the  name  of  goodness,  does  she 
mean  to  do?  hang  me?  [Aside, 

Vio,  I  strove  with  him,  till  I  was  out  of  breath; 
tnd  had  you  not  come  as  you  did,  he  must  have 
entered — But  he's  in  drink,  I  suppose;  or  he 
could  not  liave  been  guilty  of  such  an  indecorum. 

[Leering  at  Felix. 

Ped,  Vm  amazed ! 

FeL  The  devil  never  failed  a  woman  at  a 
pinch : — what  a  tale  has  she  formed  in  a  minute ! 

In  drink,  quotha  !  a  good  hint :  I'll  lay  hold 

oo't  to  brine  myself  off.  [Aside. 

Ped,  FyT  Don  Felix ! — no  sooner  rid  of  one 

broil,  than  you  are  commencing  another. ^To 

tsiault  a  lady  with  a  naked  sword,  derogates 


much  from  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  I  assure 
you. 

FeL  [Counterfeits  drunkenness.l  Who,  I  as- 
sault a  lady upon  honour,  the  lady  assaulted 

me,  sir,  and  would  have  seized  this  body-politic 
on  the  king's  high-way — Let  her  come  out,  and 

deny  it,  if  she  can. Pray,  sir,  command  the 

door  to  be  opened ;  and  let  her  prove  me  a  liar, 

if  she  knows  how- — • 1  have  been  drinking 

Claret,  and  Champaign,  and  Burgundy,  and  other 
French  wines,  sir ;  but  I  love  my  own  country^ 
for  all  that. 

Ped,  Ay,  ay,  who  doubts  it,  sir?  Open  the 
door,  Violante,  and  let  the  lady  com^  out.  Come, 
I  warrant  thee  he  shan't  hurt  her. 

FeL  No,  no ;  I  won't  hurt  the  dear  creature. 
Now,  which  way  will  she  come  oflF?  [Aside, 

Vio.  [  Unlocks  the  door.]  Come  forth,  madam ; 

none  shall  dare  to  touch  your  veil I'll  convey 

you  out  with  safety,  or  lose  my  life. 1  hope 

she  understands  me.  [Aside, 

Enter  Isabella,  veiledy  and  crosses  the  stage, 

Isa,  Excellent  girl !  [Exit, 

Fel,  The  devil  f— a  woman ! — I'll  see  if  she  be 
really  so.  [Aside, 

Vio,  [To  Felix.]  Get  clear  of  my  father,  and 
follow  me  to  the  Terriero  de  Passa,  where  all 
mistakes  shall  be  rectified. 

[Exit  with  Isabella.    Don  Tei^ij^  offers  to 
follow  her, 

Ped.  [Drawing  his  sword."]  Not  a  step,  sir,  till 
the  ladv  is  past  your  recovery ;  I  never  suffer  the 
laws  of  hospitality  to  be  violated  in  my  house,  sir. 

Ill  keep  Don  Felix  here,  till  you  see  her 

safe  out,  Violante. Come,  sir,  you  and  I  will 

take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle  together. 

Fel.  Damn  your  pipe,  and  damn  your  bottle  ! 
— I  hate  drinking  and  smoking;  and  how  will 
you  help  yourself,  old  whiskers  ? 

Ped.  As  to  smoking  or  drinking,  you  have 
your  liberty ;  but  you  shall  stay,  sir. 

FeL  But  I  won't  stay — for  I  don't  like  your 
company ;  besides,  I  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
world,  for  my  not  staying. 

Ped,  Ay,  what's  that? 

FeL  Why,  I  am  going  to  be  married ;  and  sOy 
good  bye. 

Ped.  To  be  married  ! — it  can't  be.  Why,  you 
are  drunk,  Felix. 

Fel,  Drunk  !  ay,  to  be  sure ;  you  don't  think 

I'd  go  to  be  married,  if  1  were  sober but, 

drunk  or  sober,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  for  all 

that and  if  you  won't  believe  mc,  to  convince 

you,  I'll  show  you  the  contract,  old  gentleman. 

Ped,  Ay,  do;  come,  let's  see  Uiis  contract, 
then. 

Fel,  Yes,  yes;  111  shew  you  the  contract — 

I'll  shew  you  the  contract Here,  sir — here's 

the  contract.  [Draws  a  pistol, 

Ped.  [Starting.]  Well,  well,  I  m  convinced- 
go,  go— pray  go,  and  be  married,  sir. 
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FeL  YeSy  yes;  111  go— HI  go  and  be  married; 
but  shan't  we  take  a  bottle,  firat? 

PetL  No^  no— pray,  dear  sir,  go,  and  be  mar- 
ried. 

FeL  Very  well,  very  well ;  [GotR^.]  bnt  I  in- 
nst  upon  your  taking  one  glass,  though. 

Fed,  No^  not  now — some  other  time— consider 
the  lady  waits. 

FeL  What  a  cross  old  fool !  first  he  will,  and 
then  he  won't ;  and  then  he  will,  and  then  he 
won't.  [Exit. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  Here's  Don  Lopez  de  Pimentell  to  wut 
on  you,  senior. 

PetL  What  the  devil  does  he  want  ?  he  is  not 

^ing  to  be  married,  too! Bring  him  up;  he's 

in  pursuit  of  h|s  son,  I  suppose. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 

Lop,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  at  home,  Don  Pe- 
dro  1  was  told  that  you  was  upon  the  road 

to  Don  Juan's  chateau  this  afternoon. 

Fed,  That  might  be,  my  lord;  but  I  had  the 
mbfortune  to  break  the  wheel  of  my  chariot, 

which  obliged  me  to  return. What  is  your 

pleasure  with  me,  my  lord  ? 

Lop,  I  am  informed  that  my  daughter  is  in 
your  house. 

Fed.  That's  more  than  I  know,  mv  lord ;  but 
here  was  your  son,  just  now,  as  drunk  as  an  em- 
peror. 

Lop,  My  son  drunk! — I  never  saw  him  in 
drink  in  my  life. — Where  is  he,  pray,  sir? 

Fed,  Gone  to  be  married. 

Lop,  Married ! — to  whom ! — I  don*t  know  that 
he  courted  any  body. 

Fed,  Nay,  I  know  ifothing  of  that — ^but,  Vm 
sure,  he  showed  me  the  contract — Within,  there ! 

Enter  Servant, 

Bid  my  daughter  come  hither ;  shell  tell  you  an- 
other story,  my  lord. 

Ser,  She's  gone  out  in  a  chur,  sir. 

FecL  Out  in  a  chair ! — what  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Ser,  As  I  say,  sir — and  Donna  Isabella  went 
in  another  just  before  her. 

Lop,  Isaoella ! 

Ser,  And  Don  Felix  followed  in  another — I 
overheard  them  all  bid  the  chair  go  to  the  Ter- 
rieru  de  Passa. 

Fed,  Ha!  what  business  has  my  daughter 
there  f  I  am  confounded,  and  know  not  what  to 
think — within  there.  [Exit. 

Lop,  My  heart  mis^ves  me  plaguily. Call 

me  an  alguazil — III  pursue  them  straight  [Exit, 

SCENE  in.— Changes  to  the  street  before  Don 

Pedro's  house. 

Enter  Lissardo. 
Xif.  I  wish  I  could  see  Flora methinks  I 


have  an  hankering  kindness  aflcer  the  slut ^we 

must  be  reooncil^.j 

Enter  Gibbt. 

Oib,  Aw  my  sal,  sir,  but  Ise  blithe  to  find  ye 
here  now. 

lis.  Ha,  brother !  give  me  thy  hand,  boy. 

Oib,  No  se  fast,  se  ye  me — Brether  me  ne  bre* 
thers ;  I  scorn  a  leer  as  muckle  as  a  thiefe,  se  ye 
now,  and  ye  must  gang  intul  this  house  with  me, 
and  justifie  to  Donna  Violante's  (ace,  that  she 
was  me  lady  that  ganged  in  here  this  mom,  se  ye 
me,  or  the  deel  ha  my  saul,  sir,  but  ye  and  I  shall 
be  twa  folks. 

Lis,  Justify  it  to  Donna  Violante's  face,  quo- 
tha !  For  what  ?  Sure  you  donT t  know  what  you 
say. 

Gib,  Troth  de  I,  sir,  as  weel  as  ye  dee ;  there- 
fore^ come  along,  and  make  na  mair  words  about 
it. 

Xif.  Why,  what  the  deril  do  ye  mean  ?  Don't 
you  consider  you  arc  in  Portugal  ?  Is  the  feUow 
mad? 

Gib,  Fellow  !  Ise  none  of  yer  fellow,  sir;  and 
gin  the  place  were  hell,  Fd  gar  ye  do  me  justice. 
[Lissardo  going,'\  Nay,  the  deel  a  fit  ye  gang. 

^^*  hold  of  Mmj  and  Knocks. 

Lis,  Ha !  Don  Pecko  himself:  I  wish  I  were 
fairly  o£  [Aside. 

Enter  Don  Pedro. 

Fed,  How  now  ?  What  makes  you  knock  so 
loud? 

Gib.  Gin  this  be  Don  Pedro's  house,  sir,  I  would 
speak  with  Donna  Violante,  his  daushter. 

Fed.  Ha !  what  is  it  you  want  wiui  my  daugh* 
ter,  pray  ? 

Gib,  An  she  be  your  daughter,  and  lik  your 
honour,  command  her  to  come  out,  and  answer 
for  herself  now,  and  either  justify  or  disprove 
what  this  chield  told  me  this  morn. 

Lis,  So,  here  will  be  a  fine  piece  of  work ! 

[Aside. 

FecL  Why,  what  did  he  tell  you,  ha  ? 

Gib,  By  my  saul,  sir,  Ise  tell  you  aw  the  truth. 
— My  master  got  a  pratty  lady  upon  the  how  de 

call't Passa — here  at  five  this  mom,  and  he 

gar'd  me  watch  her  beam — and,  in  troth,  lodged 
her  here ;  and,  meeting  this  ill-favoured  thiefe, 
se  ye  me,  I  speered  wha  she  was — and  he  tald 
me  her  name  was  Donna  Violante,  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendosa's  daughter. 

Fed,  Ha !  m^  daughter  with  a  man,  abroad  at 
five  in  the  morning !  Death,  hell,  and  furies !  By 
St  Anthony,  Fm  undone  ! 

Gib,  Wounds,  sir !  ye  put  yer  saint  intul  bon- 
ny company. 

Fed.  Who  is  your  master,  yon  dog  you  ?  Ads» 
heart,  I  shall  be  tricked  of  my  daughter  and  mo- 
ney, too,  that's  worst  of  all. 

Gib.  You  dog  you!  'Sblead,  «r!  dinna  ca' 
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wanna  tell  yoa  who  my  master  is,  se  ye 
me  now? 

Ftd.  And  who  are  you,  rascal,  that  know  my 
daughter  so  well  ?  ha  f  \Hold$  up  his  cane. 

Li*.  What  shall  I  say,  to  make  him  give  this 

Scotch  dog  a  good  heating  ?  [Aude.] 1  know 

your  daoghter,  signior !  Not  1 ;  I  never  saw  your 
dani^hter  in  all  my  life. 

Gib.  [Knocki  him  down  with  hiijist,^  Deel  ha 
my  saul,  sar,  gin  ye  get  no  your  carich  for  that 
lie  now. 

Fed.  What,  hoa !  where  are  all  my  servants  ? 

Enter  Colonel,  Felix,  Isabella,  and  Vio- 

LANTE. 

Baise  the  hoose  in  pursuit  of  my  daughter ! 

Ser.  Here  she  comes,  signior. 

CoL  Hey-day  !  what's  here  to  do? 

Gib.  This  is  the  loon-like  tike,  an  lik  your  ho- 
nour, that  sent  me  heam  with  a  lee  this  morn. 

CoL  Come,  come;  'tis  all  well,  Gihby;  let  him 


Ped.  I  am  thunderstruck — and  have  no  power 
to  speak  one  word. 

FeL  This  is  a  day  of  jubilee,  lissardo;  no 
qnarrelling  with  him  this  day. 

Xif.  A  pox  take  his  fists! — Egad  !  these  Bri- 
toos  are  but  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Enter  Don  Lopez. 

Ltm.  So,  have  I  found  yoo,  daughter  ?  Then 
you  nare  not  hanged  yourself  yet,  I  see. 

CoL  But  she  is  married,  my  lord. 

Xflp.  Marri^ !  Zounds !  to  whom  ? 

CoL  Even  to  your  humble  servant,  my  lord. 
If  you  please  to  give  us  your  blessing.      [Kneels. 

Liyt.  Why,  huk  ye,  mistress^  are  you  really 
SMuncd? 

Isa,  Really  so,  my  lord. 

Lop.  And  who  are  you,  sir  ? 

CoL  An  honest  North  Briton  by  birth,  and  a 
colonel  by  commission,  my  lord. 

Lop.  An  heretic !  the  devil ! 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 

Fed.  She  has  played  you  a  slippery  trick,  in- 
deed, my  lord. — ^Well,  my  girl,  thou  hast  been  to 
th?  friend  married next  week  thou  shalt 


have  a  better  husband,  my  dear. 

[To  Viol  ante. 

FeL  Next  week  is  a  little  too  soon,  »r ;  I  hope 
to  live  longer  than  that. 

Fed.  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  You  have  not 
made  a  rib  of  my  daughter,  too,  have  you  ? 

Fm.  Indeed  but  he  has,  sir;  I  know  not  how,| 
kit  he  took  me  io  an  unguarded  minute — when  | 


my  thoughts  were  not  over-strong  for  a  nunnery, 
father. 

Lop.  Your  daughter  has  played  you  a  slippery 
trick,  too,  signior. 

Fed.  But  your  son  shall  never  be  the  better 
for  it,  my  lord ;  her  twenty  thousand  pounds  was 
left  on  certain  conditions,  and  I'll  not  part  with 
a  shilling. 

Lop.  But  we  have  a  certain  thing,  called  law, 
shall  make  you  do  justice,  sir. 

Fed'  Well,  we'll  try  that — my  lord,  much  good 
may  it  do  you  with  your  daughter-in-law.    [Exit, 

Lop.  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  rib.   [Exit, 

Enter  Frederick. 

FeL  Frederick,  welcome  ! — I  sent  for  thee  to 
1^  partaker  of  my  happiness ;  and  pray  give  me 
leave  to  introduce  you  to  the  cause  of  it. 

Fred.  Your  messenger  has  told  me  all,  and  I 
sincerely  share  in  all  your  happiness. 

Col.  To  the  right  about,  Frederick ;  wish  thy 
friend  joy. 

Fred.  I  do,  with  all  my  soul — and,  madam,  I 
congratulate  your  deliverance. — Your  suspicions 
are  cleared  now,  I  hope,  Felix  ? 

FeL  They  are ;  and  I  heartily  ask  the  colonel 
pardon,  and  wish  him  happy  with  my  sister ;  for 
love  has  tfiught  me  to  know,  that  every  man'a 
happiness  consists  in  choosing  for  himself. 

Lis.  After  that  rule,  I  fix  here.       [To  Flora. 

Flo.  That's  your  mistake ;  I  prefer  my  lady's 
service,  and  turn  you  over  to  her  that  pleade4 
right  and  title  to  you  to-day. 

Lis.  CUoo^  proud  fool !  I  sha'nt  ask  you 
twice. 

Gib.  What  say  ye  now,  lass  ? — will  ye  gee  yer 
hand  to  poor  Gibby  ? — What  say  you  ?  will  you 
dance  the  reel  of  Bogie  with  me  ? 

/rats.  That  1  may  not  leave  my  lady,  I  take  you 
at  your  word ;  and,  though  our  wooing  has  been 
short,  ni,  by  her  example,  love  you  dearly. 

[Music  plays. 

FeL  Hark  I  I  hear  the  music ;  somebody  has 
done  us  the  favouf  tq  call  them  in. 

[A  country-dance. 

Gib.  Wounds,  this  is  bonny  music ! How 

caw  ye  that  thing  that  ye  pinch  by  the  craig,  and 
tickle  the  weamb,  and  make  it  cry  grum,  grum  ? 

Fred.  Oh !  that'^  a  guitar,  Gibby. 

FeL  Now,  my  Vioiante,  I  shall  proclaim  thy 
virtues  to  the  world. 

Let  us  no  more  thy  sex's  conduct  blame, 
Smce  thou'rt  a  proof,  to  their  eternal  fame. 
That  man  l^as  no  advantage,  but  the  name. 

[Exeunt  am  nes. 
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Scene — A  county  in  England, 


ACT  L 


SCENE  L-^A  great  haU. 

Enter  the  BvTLEB^  Coachman,  an</ Gardener. 

But,  There  came  another  coach  to  town  last 
ni^ht,  that  brought  a  gentleman  to  inquire  about 
this  strange  noise  we  hear  in  the  house.  This 
spirit  will  bring  a  power  of  custom  to  tl^e  George. 

If  so  be  he  continues  his  praiiks,  I  desien  ti) 

sell  a  pot  of  ale,  and  set  up  the  ugn  of  the  drum. 

Coach,  I'll  give  madam  warning,  that's  flat — 
I've  always  lived  in  sober  families — I'll  no(  dis- 

Earage  myself  to  be  a  servant  in  a  house  that  is 
aunted. 
Gard,  I'll  e'en  many  Nell,  and  rent  a  bit  of 
ground  of  my  own,  if  both  of  you  leave  madam; 
not  but  that  madam  is  a  very  good  woman,  if 

Mrs  Abigail  did  not  spoil  her^ Come,  here's 

her  health. 

But,  Tis  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  a  butler  in  a 
house  that  is  disturbed.    He  made  such  a  racket 


in  the  cellar  last  night,  that  Fm  afraid  hell  tour 
all  the  beer  in  my  barrels. 

Coach,  Why,  then,  John,  we  ought  to  take  it  off 
as  fast  as  we  can. — Here's  to  tou.- — He  rattled  so 
loud  under  the  tiles  last  night,  that  I  venly 
thought  the  house  would  have  fallen  over  our 
heads.  I  durst  not  go  up  into  the  cock-loft  this 
morning,  if  I  had  not  got  one  of  the  maids  to  go 
along  witti  me.  ' 

Gard,  I  thought  I  heard  him  in  one  of  my 
bed-posts.  I  marvel,  John,  how  he  gets  into  the 
house,  when  all  the  gates  are  shut ! 

But,  Why,  look  ye,  Peter,  your  spirit  will 

creep  you  into    an    augre-bolc helJ   whisk 

ye  through  a  key-hole,  without  so  much  as  just- 
ling  against  one  of  the  wards. 

Coach,  Poor  madam  is  mainly  frighted,  that's 
certain ;  and  verily  believes  it  is  my  master,  that 
was  killed  in  the  last  caiupaign. 

But,  Out  of  all  manner  of  question,  Robixv 
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Oeoiige.  Mrs  Abigail  is  of  opinion,  it 
mme  but  his  honour.  He  always  liked 
•% ;  and,  you  know,  was  mighdy  pleased, 
diikJl,  with  the  music  of  a  drum. 
L  I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found 
te  battle. 

Found !  Why,  ye  fool,  is  not  his  body 
lOut  the  house  ?  Dost  thou  think  he  can 
s  drum  without  hands  and  arms  f 
L  Tib  master,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here 
and  I  verily  believe  I  saw  him  last  night 
own^ose. 

L  Aj !  How  did  he  appear? 
k.  iiike  a  white  horse. 
Phoo,  Robin !  I  tell  ye  he  has  never  ap* 
yet,  but  in  the  shape  of  the  sound  of  a 

h.  This  makes  one  almost  afraid  of  one^s 
idow.  As  I  was  walking  from  the  stable 
night,  without  my  lanthom,  I  fell  across  a 
bat  lay  in  my  way ;  and  faith  my  heart 
my  mouth.  I  thought  I  had  stumbled 
spirit! 

Thou  might'st  as  well  have  stumbled  over 
Why,  a  spirit  is  such  a  little  thing, 
Ave  heard  a  man,  who  was  a  great  scho- 
that  he'll  dance  you  a  Lancashire  horn- 
on  the  point  of  a  needle.  As  I  sat  in  the 
ast  night,  counting  my  spoons,  the  candle, 
;ht,  burnt  blue,  and  the  spayed  bitch 
IS  if  she  saw  something 
k.  Ay,  poor  cur,  she  i»  almost  frightened 
ler  wits! 

L  Ay,  I  warrant  ye,  she  hears  him,  many 
md  often,  when  we  don't. 
My  lady  must  have  him  laid,  that's  cer- 
latever  it  cost  her. 

L  I  fancy,  when  one  goes  to  market,  one 
ear  of  somebody  that  can  make  a  spell. 
k«  Why,  may  not  the  parson  of  our  parish 

No,  no,  no ;  our  parson  cannot  lay  him. 
k.  Why  not  he,  as  well  as  another  man  ? 
Why,  ye  fool,  he  is  not  qualified.    He 
taken  tne  oaths. 

L  Why,  d'ye  think,  John,  that  the  spirit 
ake  the  law  of  him  ?    Faith,  I  could  tell 
t  way  to  drive  him  off. 
b.  How's  that? 

L  m  tell  you  immediately. — [DrinksJ] — 
Mrs  Abigail  might  scold  him  out  of  the 

k.  Ay,  she  has  a  tongue  that  would  drown 
n,  if  any  thing  could 
Pufjtkj  this  is  all  froth ;  you  understand 
of  the  matter.    The  next  time  it  makes 

I  tell  you  what  ought  to  be  done 1 

ave  the  steward  speak  Latin  to  it. 

i.  Ay,  that  would  do,  if  the  steward  had 

rage. 

'.  There  you  have  it.  He's  a  fearful  man. 

d  as  much  learning  as  he>  and  I  met  the 


ghost,  rd  teU  him  his  own.  But,  aladi !  what 
can  one  of  us  poor  men  do  with  a  spirit,  that  can 
neither  write  nor  read  ? 

But.  Thou  art  always  cracking  and  boasts 
in^  Peter;  thou  dost  not  know  what  mischief 
it  might  do  thee,  if  such  a  silly  dog  as  thee 
should  oflfer  to  speak  to  it.  For  aught  I  know, 
he  mi^ht  flea  thee  alive,  and  make  parchment  of 
thy  sbn,  to  cover  his  drum  with. 

Gard.  A  fiddlestick  !  tell  not  me — I  fear  no- 
thing, not  L  I  never  did  harm  in  my  life ;  I 
never  committed  murder. 

But,  I  verily  believe  thee.  Keep  thy  tem- 
per, Peter ;  after  supper  we'll  drink  each  of  us 
a  double  mug,  and  then  let  come  what  will. 

Gard.  Why,  that's  well  said,  Johii^-An  honest 
man,  that  is  not  quite  sober,  has  nothing  to  fear — 

Here's  to  ye Why,  now,  if  he  should  come 

this  minute,  here  would  I  stand Ha !  what 

noise  is  that  ? 

But,  Coach,  Ha !  where? 

Gard.  The  devil !  the  devil !  Oh,  no,  'tis  Mrs 
Abigail. 

But,  Ay,  fiuth !  'tis  she ;  'tis  Mrs  Abigail !  A 
good  mistake ;  'tis  Mrs  Abigail. 

Enter  Abigail. 

AbL  Here  are  your  drunken  sots  for  you !  Is 
this  a  time  to  be  guzzling,  when  gentry  are  come 
to  the  house  !  Why  don*t  you  lay  your  cloth  f 
How  come  you  out  of  the  stables  ?  Why  are  you 
not  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Gard,  Why, yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  ma- 
dam fetching  a  walk  together ;  and,  methought; 
they  looked  as  if  they  should  say,  they  had  rather 
have  my  room  than  my  company. 

But,  And  so,  forsooth,  being  all  three  met  to- 
gether, we  are  doing  our  endeavours  to  drink 
this  same  drummer  out  of  our  heads. 

Gard,  For  you  must  know,  Mrs  Abigail,  we 
are  all  of  opinion,  that  one  cannot  be  a  match 
for  him,  unless  one  be  as  drunk  as  a  drum. 

Coach,  I  am  resolved  to  give  madam  warning 
to  hire  herself  another  coachman ;  for  I  came  to 
serve  my  master,  d'ye  see,  while  he  was  alive ; 
but  do  suppose  that  he  has  no  further  occasion 
for  a  coach,  now  he  walks. 

But,  Truly,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  must  needs  say, 
that  this  spirit  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  body,  after 
all,  to  fright  madaniy  and  his  old  servants,  at 
this  rate. 

Gard.  And  truly,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  must  needs 
say,  [  sejrved  nay  master  contentedly,  while  he 
was  living;  but  I  will  serve  no  man  living  (that 
is,  no  man  that  u  not  living)  without  double 
wages. 

Abi.  Ay,  'tis  such  cowards  as  you  that  go 
about  with  idle  stories,  to  disgrace  the  house,  and 
bring  so  many  strangers  about  it:  you  first  frighten 
yourselves,  and  then  your  neighbours. 

Gard,  Frightened!  I  scorn  your  words;  £nght» 
ened,  quo^a ! 
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ML  What,  y^u  sot !  are  yoa  gitmti  pot-vft- 
liant? 

Gard.  FrighteDed  with  a  drum !  that's  a  good 
one  !  It  fvill  ^o  us  no  harm,  Til  answer  for  it : 
it  will  fariog  no  blood-shed  aiong^  with  it,  take  ray 
ftmrd.  It  sounds  as  like  a  trainband  drum  as 
ever  I  heard  in  my  life. 

But,  Pr'ythee,  Peter,  don't  he  so  presumptu* 
oas. 

AbL  Welly  these  dnmken  rogues  tdLe  it  as  I 
toidd  wish. .  [Aside. 

Gard,  I  scorn  to  be  frightenedy  bow  I  am  in 
^or't ;  if  old  dub-apdob  come  into  the  rbom,  I 
fvould  take  him 

But.  Prithee,  hold  thy  tongne. 

>Gard,  I  would  takelrtm- 


[The  drum  beats :  the  Gardener 'endeuvomrs 
io  get  off'f  andfaik. 

!But.  Coach,  Speak  to  it,  Mrs  Abigail ! 

Gard.  Sparc  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have ! 

Coach.  Make  off,  make  oflf,  good  butler,  *mnd 
let  us  go  diide  ourselves  in  the  ceHar. 

[They  all  run  of . 

Aln.  So,  now  the  coast  is  clear,  I  may  venture 
to  call  out  my  drummer — ^But  first,  let  me  shut 
the  door,  lest  we  be  surprised.  Mr  Fantome  ! 
Mr  Fantome  ! — [He  heats'] — Nay,    nay,    pray 

come  out:  the  enem/s  iled 1  nrast  apeak 

with  you  immediately Don't  stay  to  beat  ia 

parley. 

\The  hack  scene  opens,  and  discovers  Fav- 
TOME  rsith  a  drum. 

Fan,  Dear  Mrs  Nabfay,  I  have  overheard  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  find  thou  hast  managed 
thib  thing  so  well,  that  I  conld  take  thee  in  my 
arms  and  kiss  thee— —If  my  drmn  'did  not  stand 
in  my  way. 

aIl  Well,  o'  my  'conscience,  yon  are  the  mer- 
riest ghost !  and  the  very  picture  €f(  -sir  George 
Truman. 

jPan.  There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs  Abigail :  <sir 
George  had  that  freslmess  in  his  looks,  that  we 
men  of  the  town  cannot  «ome  up  to. 

Ahi,  Oh,  death  may  have  altered  yoa,  you 
know — Besides,  you  must  consider,  you  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood  in  the  battle. 

Fan.  Aye,  that*s  right ;  let  me  look  never  so 
pale,  this  cut  cross  my  forehead  will  keep  'me  in 
countenance. 

Ahi,  Tis  just  such  a  one  as  .my  master  received 
from  a  cursed  French  trooper,  as  my  lady's  letter 
informed  her. 

Fan.  It  happens  luckily,  that  this  suit  of 
clothes  of  sir  (j*eorge*8  fits  me  so  well  ■  [  think 
I  cannot  fail  hitting  the  air  of  a  man  with  whom 
I  was  so  long  acquainted. 

Ahi.  You  are  the  very  nubi — I  vow  I  almost 
start,  when  I  look  upon  you. 

Fan.  But  what  good  will  this  do  me,  if  I  most 
remain  invisible  ? 

AbL  Pray,  what  mod  did  your  being  visible  do 
you?  The  fair  Mr  Fantome  thought  oo  woman 


could  withstand  him — ^Bot,  when  you  were  seen 
by  my  lady  in  your  proper  person,  after  she  had 
taken  a  fuU  survey  of  you,  and  beard  all  .tba 
pretty  things  you  could  say,  she  very  civilly  dis- 
missOT  you  for  tlie  sake  of  this  empty,  noisy  crea- 
ture. Tinsel.  She  fancies  you  have  been  |»oiie 
from  hence  this  fortnight. 

Fan.  Why,  reaUy,  I  love  thy  lady  so  well,  thai; 
though  I  had  ao  iiopes  of  gaining  her  for  myself 
I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  given  to  another,  es- 
pedally  such  a  wretch  as  Tinsel. 

Abi.  Well,  tell  mc  truly,  Mr  Fantaane,  haf« 
not  you  a  great  opinion  of  my  fidelity  to  tny  dear 
lady,  that  I  would  not  Buffisr  her  tn  be  deluded 
in  this  manner  for  less  than  a  thousaad  pom[ids  ? 

Fan,  Thou  art  always  reminding  ine  of  ray  fn^ 
mise— thou  shalt  have  it,  if  thou  canst  bring  cor 
)>rQJect  to  bear :  dost  not  kflaw,  that  steries  of 
ghosts  smd  apparitions  generally  end  in  a  pot  af 
money? 

Ahi,  Why,  tmly,  now,  Mr  Fantome,  I  shooM 
think  myself  a  very  bad  woman^  if  I  bad  done 
what  I  oo  for  a  farthing  less. 

Fan,  Dear  Abigail,  how  i  admire  thy  virtoe ! 

Abi.  No,  no,  Mr  Fantome;  I  defy  the  wiarst  of 
my  ^enemies  to  say  I  love  mischief  tor  flsisdiitrs 
salse. 

fkm.  But  is  thy  lady  persaaded  lAiat  I'm  the 
ghost  of  her  deceased  basband  ? 

Ahii  I  endeavour  to  make  her  believie  «o :  and 
tell  her,  every  time  your  drum  raoles,  that  her 
husband  is  cfauiiBg  ber  for  entertainiiig  this  new 
lover. 

Fan,  Prithee,  make  use  of  all  thy«rt :  for  I'm 
tired  to  death  with  strolling  round  this  wick  old 
house,  like  a  rat  behind  -die  wainscoat. 

Abi.  Did  not  I  tell  yoo,  'twas  the  purest  place 
in  the  world  for  you  to  nlay  your  tricks  m  ? 
There^  none  of  the  family  tnat  knows  every  hole 
and  corner  in  it,  besitles  mvself. 

Fan.  Ah,  Mrs  Abigail  I  You  have  had  your 
intrienes — ^ 

A&i.  For,  3FOU  must  know,  when  I  was  a  romp- 
ing young  girl,  i  was  a  mighty  lover  of  hide  and 
seek. 

Fan,  I  believe,  by  this  tinse,  I  am  as  well  ao* 
qoainted  with  the  house  as  yourself. 

Ahi,  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  Mr  Fan- 
tome :  but  no  matter  for  that ;  here  is  to  be  your 
station  to-night,  lljis  place  is  unknown  to  any 
one  living,  besides  myself,  since  the  death  of  the 
joiner,  who,  you  must  understand,  being  a  lover 
of  mine,  contrived  the  wainscoat  to  mo\'e  to  and 
fro,  in  the  manner  that  you  find  it.  I  'designed 
it  for  a  wardrobe  for  my  lady*s  clothes.  Oh,  the 
stomachers,  stays,  petticoats,  commodes,  laced 
shoes,  and  good  ^things,  that  I  have  had  in  it  J 
Pray,  take  care  you  don't  break  the  cherry  brai^ 
dy  bottle,  that  stands  up  in  ^he  corner. 

Fan.  Well,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  hire  your  doaet  «f 
you  but  ibr  this  one  night — A  thoosand  pounds 
you  know,  is  a  very,  good  rent. 
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AiL  Well,  get  ]fOD  gone  i  you  have  such  a  way 
with  youy  there's  no  denying  you  any  thing. 

FmM.  I  am  thinking  how  Tinsel  will  stare,  when 
he  sees  me  ooine  out  of  the  wall ;  for  I  am  re- 
toived  to  make  my  appearance  to-night. 

ML  Get  yott  in,  get  you  in;  my  lady's  at  the 
door. 

FoM,  Pray,  take  care  she  does  not  keep  me  up 
m  late  as  she  did  last  night,  or,  depend  upon  it, 
111  beat  the  tattoo. 

ML  Fra  undone,  I'm  undone ! — [M  he  it  go- 
vig  M.]— Mr  Fantome!  Mr  Fantome!  Have 
yoa  put  the  thousand  pound  bond  into  my  bro- 
ther's hand? 

Fan.  Thou  shalt  hove  it;  I  tell  thee,  thou 
jbalt  have  it. 

[Fantome  g#et  in. 

AbL  No  more  words — ^Vanish,  vanish ! 

Enter  Lady  Trueman. 

AhL  \Ofeming  the  door."] — Oh,  dear  madam, 
was  it  you  that  made  such  a  knocking  ?  My  heart 
does  so  beat  I  vow  you  have  frighted  me  to 
death 1  thought,  ^^erily,  it  had  been  the  drum- 


hady  Trwt,  I  have  been  shewing  the  garden  to 
Mr  Tmael :  he's  most  insufferably  witty  upon  us, 
about  this  story  of  the  drum. 

AbL  Indeed,  madam,  he's  a  very  loose  man  : 
Tm  afraid  'tis  he  that  hinders  my  poor  nsastcr 
from  resting  in  his  grave. 

Lad^  Tnit,  WeU,  an  infidel  is  such  a  novelty 
in  the  country,  that  I  am  resolved  to  divert  my- 
self a  day  or  two,  at  least,  with  the  oddness  of 
his  conversation. 

AkL  Ah,  madam,  Ihe  drum  began  to  beat  in 
the  houae,  as  soon  as  ever  that  creature  was  ad- 
mitted to  visit  you.  All  the  while  Mr  Fantome 
made  bis  addresses  to  you,  there  was  not  a  mouse 
stirrine  in  the  family,  mofe  than  used  to  be — 

Laay  True,  This  baggage  has  some  design  up- 
on me,  more  Hian  I  can  yet  discover. — [Aside,^ — 
Mr  Fantome  was  always  thy  favourite. 

AbL  Aye,  and  should  have  been  yours,  too,  by 
my  consent.  Mr  Fantome  was  not  such  a  slight 
fantastic  thing  as  this  is — Mr  Fantome  was  the 
best  built  man  one  should  see  in  a  summer's  day ! 
Mr  FaatoiBe  was  a  man  of  hoocMir,  and  loivd 
ymL  Poorsoul !  how  has  be  sighed,  when  he  has 
talked  to  mc  of  my  hard-hearted  lady.  WeU,  I 
had  as  lief  as  a  thousand  poands,  you  would  mar- 
ly Mr  Fantome. 

JUMfy  True.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  lored  him 
well  enough,  till  he  loved  me  so  much.  But  Mr 
Tioael  awkea  his  court  to  rac  with  «o  much  ne- 
glect and  iodtfferenoe,  and  with  suoh  «n  agree- 
able MiuoiBess — Not  that  I  say  FU  marry  bin. 

AbL  Marry  him,  quatha!  Na— if  pu  should, 
yoB*ll  be  awakeaed  sooner  ifcaa  marned  ooaples 
fjoneaally  are — Yau'U  quickly  have  a  druas  at 
jour  vin€k>w. 

Ud^  2Vac  I'U  kufe  my  ooalenpt  af  luael 


for  once,  if  it  be  but  to  see  what  this  vrench 
drives  at.  [Atide. 

AbL  Why,  suppose  your  husband,  after  this 
fair  warning  he  has  given  you,  should  somid  you 
an  alarm  at  midnight;  then  open  your  curtains 
with  a  face  as  pale  as  my  apron,  and  cry  out 
with  a  hollow  voice — What  dost  thou  do  in  bed 
with  this  spindle-shanked  fellow  ? 

Ladif  J  rue.  Why  wilt  thou  needs  have  it  to  be 
my  husband  ?  He  never  had  any  reason  to  be  of- 
fended at  me.  I  always  loved  him  while  he  was 
living ;  and  should  prefer  him  to  any  man,  were 
be  so  still.  Mr  Tinsel  is,  indeed,  very  idle  in  his 
talk :  but  I  fancy,  Abigail,  a  discreet  woman 
might  reform  him. 

AbL  That's  a  likely  matter,  indeed !  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  woman  who  had  power  over  a 
man  when  she  was  his  wife,  that  had  none  while 
she  was  his  mistress  ?  Oh,  there's  notliing  in  the 
world  improves  a  man  in  his  complaisance  like 
marriage ! 

Lad]f  True,  He  is,  indeed,  at  present,  too  fa- 
miliar in  his  conversation. 

AbL  Familiar,  madam !  in  troth,  he's  down- 
right rude. 

Ladi/   True.    But  that,   you  know,  Abigail, 

shews  he  has  no  dissimulation  in  him ^1  nen 

he  is  apt  to  jest  a  little  too  much  upon  grave 
subjects. 

AbL  Gmve  subjects !  He  jests  upon  the 
church. 

Ladif  True,  You  talk  as  if  you  hated  him. 

AbL  You  talk  as  if  you  loved  him. 

La(fy  True,  Hold  your  tongue;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  TiasEL, 

Tin,  My  dear  widow ! 

AbL  My  dear  widow  !  Marry  come  up ! 

[Aside, 

Ladv  True,  Let  him  alone,  Abigail ;  so  long 
as  he  does  not  call  me  my  dear  wife,  there's  no 
luum  done. 

7>'m.   I  have  been  most  ridiculously  diverted 

since  I  left  you Your  s^r\'ant8  have  made  a 

convert  of  my  booby  :  his  head  is  so  filled  with 
this  foolish  story  of  a  drummer,  that  lexpect  the 
rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  a  message  by 
moon-light. 

Lud^  True,  Aye,  Mr  Tinsel,  what  a  loss  of 
billet-doux  would  that  be  to  many  a  fine  lady  ! 

AbL  Then  you  atill  believe  this  to  be  a  foolish 
story  ?  I  thought  my  lady  had  told  you,  that  she 
had  heard  it  herself. 

Tin,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

AbL  Why,  you  would  not  persuade  us  out  of 
our  senses? 

Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

AbL  There's  manners  far  you,  madam ! 

[Aside. 

Ladjf  True,  Admirably  rallied !  That  laugh 
was  unanswerable  !  Now,  I'll  be  hashed  if  you 
could  forbear  being  witty  upon  me,  if  I  should 
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tellyou  I  heafd  it  no  longer  ago  than  last  night 

'tin.  Fancy ! 

Lady  True,  But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  my 
maid  was  with  me  ? 

Jin,  Vapours,  vapours !  Pray,  my  dear  widow, 
will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?  Had  you  ever 
this  noise  of  a  drum  in  your  bead,  all  the  while 
your  husband  was  living  r  Believe  me,  madam,  I 
could  prescribe  you  a  cure  for  these  imagina- 
tions. 

Afn,  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imaginations,  sir ;  I 
have  heard  it  myself. 


Tm. 
maid? 


Hark  thee,  child Art  thou  an  old 


Abi,  Sir,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  fault 

Tin,  Whims!  Freaks!  Megrims!  indeed, Mrs 
Abigail. 

Abi,  Marry,  sir,  by  your  talk,  one  would  be- 
lieve you  thought  every  thing  that  was  good  u  a 
megrim. 

Lady  True,  Though  you  give  no  credit  to  sto- 
nes ofapparitionst  I  hope  you  believe  there  are 
such  thinp  as  spirits  ? 

Tin,  Simplicity! 

Abi,  I  fancy  you  don't  believe  women  have 
souls,  dVe,  sir? 

Tin.  Foolish  enough !  But  where's  this  ghost  ? 
this  son  of  a  whore  of  a  drummer  ?  I'd  fain  hear 
him,  methinks. 

Abi,  Pray,  madam,  don't  sufier  him  to  give  the 
ghost  such  ill  language,  especially  when  you  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  my  master. 

^Ttit.  That's  well  enough,  faith.  Nab;  dost 
thou  think  thy  master  so  unreasonable,  as  to 
continue  his  claim  to  his  relict  after  his  bones 
are  laid  ?  Pray,  widow,  remember  the  words  of 
your  contract — ^you  have  fulfilled  them  to  a  tittle 
— Did  not  yon  marry  sir  George  to  the  tune  of 
TiU  death  us  do  part  f 

Lady  True,  I  must  not  hear  sir  George's  me- 
mory treated  in  so  slight  a  manner. 

Tin,  Give  me  but  possession  of  your  person, 
and  I'll  whirl  you  up  to  town  for  a  winter,  and 


cure  you  at  oncef;  Oh,  we'd  pass  all  oor  time  in 
London.  'TIS  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  divei^ 
sions,  where  there's  something  to  amuse  yoa 
every  hour  of  the  day.  life^  not  life  in  the 
country. 

Lady  True,  Well,  then,  yon  have  anr  opporto- 
nitjT  of  shewing  the  sincerity  of  that  love  to  me 
which  you  profess.  Vou  may  gi^e  a  proof  that 
you  have  an  afiectioit  to  my  person,  not  my  join* 
ture. 

Tin,  Vour  jointure !  How  can  yoa  think  me 
such  a  dog  ?  But,  child>  won't  your  jointure  be 
the  same  thing  in  London,  as  in  the  couutry  ? 

Latfy  True,  No ;  you're  deceived.  You  most 
know  It  is  settled  on  me  by  marriage  articles,  on 
condition  that  I  live  in  this  old  mansioa-boiitc^ 
and  keep  it  up  in  repair. 

Tin.  How! 

Abi,  That's  well  put,  madam. 

Hilt.  Why,  faith,  I  have  been  looking  upon 
this  house,  and  think  it  is  the  prettiest  habitation 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Lady  Ihte,  Aye,  but  then  this  cruel  drom ! 

Tin,  Something  so  venerable  in  it ! 

Lady  True.  Aye,  but  the  drum  ! 

TYfi.  For  my  part,  I  like  this  Gothic  way  of 
building  better  than  any  of  your  new  orders- 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  it  should  fmll  to 
ruin. 

Lady  Ihte,  Aye,  but  the  drum  ! 

Tin,  How  pleasantly  we  two  could  pass  oor 
time  in  this  delicious  situation  !  Our  lives  would 
be  a  continued  dream  of  happiness  Corner 
faith,  widow,  let's  go  upon  the  leads,  and  take  & 
view  of  the  counti^. 

Lady  True,  Aye,  but  the  drum !  the  drum ! 

Tin,  My  dear,  take  my  word  for  it,  'ds  all 
fancy :  besides,  should  he  drum  in  thy  very  bed- 
chamber, I  should  only  hug  thee  the  closer. 

Clasped  in  the  folds  of  love,  Fd  meet  my  doom. 

And  act  my  joys,  though  thunder  shook  the 

room.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I. — Opent  and  discovers  Vellum  in  his 
office^  and  a  letter  in  his  hand, 

Vel,  This  letter  astonisheth;   may  I  believe 

my  own  eyes — or  rather  my  spectacles ^To 

Humphrey  Vellum,  esq.   steward    to  the  lady 
Trueman. 

*  Vellum, 

'  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  your 
'  master  is  alive,  and  designs  to  be  with  you  in 
*  half  an  hour.  The  report  of  my  being  slain  in 
'  the  Netherlands,  has,  [  find,  produced  some 
*•  disorders  in  my  family.  I  am  now  at  the 
'  George  Inn.    If  an  old  man  with  a  grey  beard, 


*  in  a  black  doek,  enquires  after  you,  give  Un 
'  admittance.    He  passes  for  a  conjurer,  but  i» 

*  really 

'  Your  faithful  friend, 

*  G.  Truemav. 
'  P.  S.  Let  this  be  a  secret,  and  you  shall  find 
'  your  account  in  it.' 

This  amaaeth  me !  and  yet  the  reasons  why  I 
should  believe  he  is  still  Itvinia;  are  manifold— - 
First,  because  this  has  often  been  the  case  of 
other  military  adventurers.  Secondly,  because 
this  news  of  his  death  was  first  published  in 
Dyer's  Letter.    Thirdly,  because  this  letter  can 

be  written  by  none  but  himself 1  know  Im 

hand,  and  manner  of  spelling.    Fourthly-^— 
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Enter  Btttleiu 

But,  Sir,  here's  a  stranite  old  gentleman  that 
for  you;  be  says  he's  a  conjurer,  but  he 
looks  very  suspicious ;  I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit 

VeL  Admit  him  immediately. 

But,  I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit ;  but  he  says 
he's  nothing  but  a  conjurer. 

VeL  He  says  ri^ht — He  is  no  more  than  a 
conjurer.  Bnng  him  in,  and  withdraw.  [EjU 
Butler.] And  fourthly,  as  I  was  saying,  be- 


Enter  Butler^  with  Sir  George. 


But.   Sir,  here's  the  conjurer- 


What  a 


dcirilish  long  beard  he  has !  I  niarrant  it  has  been 
growing  these  hundred  years.  [Aside.  Exit. 

Sir  Geo.  Dear  Velium,  you  have  received  my 
letter :  but,  before  we  proceed,  lock  the  door. 

VeL  It  is  his  voice.  [Shuts  the  door. 

S^  Geo.  In  the  next  place,  help  me  off  with 
diis  cumbersome  cloak. 

VeL  It  is  his  shape. 

Sir  Geo.  So ;  now,  lay  my  beard  upon  the  ta- 
ble. 

VeL  [^er  having  looked  on  Sir  George 
through  hli  tpectacles!]  It  is  his  fisce,  every  line- 
ament! 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  now  I  have  put  off  the  conju- 
rer and  the  old  man,  I  can  talk  to  thee  more  at 
my  ease. 

VeL  Believe  me,  my  good  master,  I  am  as 
much  rejoiced  to  see  you  alive,  as  I  was  upon 
the  day  you  were  bom.  Your  name  is  in  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  list  of  those  that  were 
slain. 

Sir  Geo.  We  have  not  time  to  be  particular. 
I  shall  only  tell  thee,  in  general,  that  I  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was  under  close  con- 
fiDement  several  months.  Upon  my  release,  I 
was  resolved  to  surprize  rov  wife  with  the  news 
of  being  alive.  I  know.  Vellum,  you  are  a  per- 
son of  so  much  penetration,  that  I  need  not  use 
any  further  arguraeuts  to  convince  you  that  I  am 
sa 

VeL  I  am — and  moreover,  I  question  not  but 
▼our  f^ood  lady  will  likewise  be  convinced  of  it. 
Her  honour  is  a  discerning  lady. 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  only  afraid  she  could  be  con- 
vinced of  it  to  her  sorrow.  Is  she  not  pleased 
with  her  imaginary  widowhood  ?  Tell  me  truly ; 
was  she  afflicted  at  the  report  of  my  death  ? 

VeL  Sorely. 

Sir  Geo.  ftow  long  did  her  grief  last  ? 

VeL  Longer  than  I  have  known  any  widow's — 
at  least  three  days. 

Sir  Geo.  Three  days,  sa/st  thou  ? — ^Three 
whole  days ! — I  am  afraid  thou  flatterest  me — 
Oh,  woman,  woman ! 

VeL  Grief  is  twofold 

&>  Geo.  This  blockhead  is  as  methodical  as 
ever— but  I  know  he  is  honest,  [Aside. 


VeL  There  is  a  real  grief,  and  there  is  a  me- 
thodical grief:  she  was  drowned  in  tears  till 
such  time  as  the  tailor  had  made  her  widow's 
weeds Indeed,  they  became  her. 

Sir  Geo.  Became  her  f  and  was  that  her  com^ 
fort  ?  Truly,  a  most  seasonable  consolation ! 

VeL  I  must  needs  say  she  paid  a  due  regard 
to  your  memory,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping 
when  she  saw  company. 

Sir  Geo.  That  was  kind,  indeed !  I  find  she 
grieved  with  a  great  deal  of  good  breeding.  But 
how  comes  this  gang  of  lovers  about  her? 

VeL  Her  jointure  is  considerable. 

Sir  Geo.   How  this  fool  torments  me ! 

[Aside. 

VeL  Her  person  is  amiable. 

iSir  Geo.  Death  !  [Aside, 

VeL  But  her  character  is  unblemished  She 
has  been  as  virtuous  in  your  absence  as  a  Pe- 
nelope— 

Sir  Geo,  And  has  had  as  many  suitors  } 

VeL  Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

Sir  Geo.  Several ! 

VeL  But  she  has  rejected  all. 

Sir  Geo.  There  thou  revivest  me !  But  what 
means  this  Tinsel?  Are  his  visits  acceptable? 

VeL  He  is  young. 

Sir  Geo  Does  she  listen  to  him? 

VeL  He  is  gay. 

iSi'r  Geo.  Sure  she  could  never  entertain  a 
thought  of  marrying  such  a  coxcomb ! 

VeL  He  is  not  ill  made. 

Sir  Geo.  Are  the  vows  and  protestations  that 
passed  between  us  come  to  tnis?  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  of  it !  Is  Tinsel  the  man  designed  for 
my  worthy  successor  ? 

VeL  You  do  not  consider  that  you  have  been 
dead  these  fourteen  months 

Sir  Geo.  Was  there  ever  such  a  dog  !  [Aside, 

VeL  And  I  have  often  heard  her  say,  that  she 
must  never  expect  to  find  a  second  sir  George 
Truemaii — meaning  your  ho — nour. 

Sir  Geo.  I  think  she  loved  me !  but  I  roust 
search  into  this  story  of  the  drummer,  before  I 
discover  myself  to  her.  I  have  put  on  this  habit 
of  a  conjurer,  in  order  to  introduce  myself.  It 
must  be  your  business  to  recommend  me  as  a 
most  profound  person,  that,  by  my  great  know- 
ledge in  the  curious  arts,  can  silence  the  drum- 
mer, and  disposess  the  house. 

VeL  I  am  going  to  lay  my  accounts  before  my 
lady ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  her 
ho— nour  to  admit  the  trial  of  your  art 

Sir  Geo.  I  have  scarce  heard  of  an^  of  these 
stories,  that  did  not  arise  from  a  love-mtrigue. — 
Amours  raise  as  many  ghosts  as  murders. 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  endeavours  to  persuade  us^ 
that  'tis  your  ho — nour  who  troubles  the  house. 

Sir  Geo.  That  convinces  me  'tis  a  cheat ;  for 
I  think,  Vellum,  I  may  be  pretty  well  assured  it 
is  not  roe. 

VeL  1  am  apt  to  think  so)  truly.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Sir  Geo,  Abigail  had  always  an  ascendant 
over  her  lady;  and  if  there  is  a  trick  in  this 
matter,  depend  upon  it,  she  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  I'll  be  hanged  if  this  ghost  is  not  one  of  Abi- 
gail's familiars! 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  has  of  late  been  verj  myste* 
lions. 

Sir  Geo.  I  fancy.  Vellum,  thou  couldst  worm 
it  out  of  her.  I  know  formerly  there  was  an 
amour  between  you. 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  bath  her  allurements;  and 
she  knows  T  have  picked  up  a  competency  in  your 
honour's  service. 

Sir  Geo,  If  thou  hast,  all  I  ask  of  thee,  in  re- 
turn, is>  that  thou  wouldst  immediately  renew 
thy  addresses  to  her.  Coax  her  up.  Thou  hast 
Sttch  a  silver  tongue,  Vellum,  as  'twill  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  withstand.  Besides,  she  is  so 
very  a  woman,  that  she'll  like  you  the  better  for 
giving  her  the  pleasure  of  telling  a  secret  In 
short,  wheedle  her  out  of  it,  and  I  shall  act  by 
the  advice  which  thou  givest  me. 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  was  never  deaf  to  me,  when 
I  talked  upon  that  subject.  I  will  take  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  myself  to  her  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner. 

Sir  Geo.  In  the  mean  time,  lock  me  up  in 
Tour  office,  and  bring  me  word  what  success  you 

have Well,  sure  I  am  the  first  that  ever  was 

employed  to  lay  himself! 

VeL  You  act,  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in  this 
house ;  you  are  a  ghost,  a  conjurer,  and  my  ho — 
noured  master,  sir  George  Trueman ;  he,  he,  he ! 
You  will  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Sir  Geo,  Oh>  Mr  Vellum,  with  all  my  heart !  You 
know  I  love  you  men  of  wit  and  humour.  Be  as 
merry  as  diou  pleasesC,  so  thou  dost  thy  business. 
[Mimicking  Atfii.|  You  will  remember,  Vellam, 
jour  commission  is  twofold ;  first,  to  gmn  adaiis- 
f ion  for  me  to  yonr  lad^ ;  and,  secondly,  to  get 
the  secret  out  of  AbigaiL 

VeL  It  sufficeth.  [7^  ieetu  skuti. 

Enter  Lady  Trueman. 

Lady  True,  Women,  who  have  been  happy  in 
a  first  marriage,  are  the  most  apt  to  venture  upon 
a  second.  But,  for  my  part,  I  had  a  husband  so 
every  way  suited  to  my  inclinations,  that  I  must 
entirely  forget  hiia,  before  I  can  like  another 
man.  I  have  now  been  a  widow  but  fourteen 
months,  and  have  had  twice  as  many  lovers,  all 
of  them  professed  admirers  of  my  person,  but 
passionately  in  love  with  my  jotoCttre.  I  think  it 
IS  a  revenge  I  owe  my  sex,  to  make  an  example 
of  this  worthless  tribe  of  fellows.  But,  here 
comes  Abigail ;  I  nunt  tease  tlie  baggage ;  for, 
I  find  she  has  taken  it  into  her  head,  t^  I'm  en- 
tirely at  her  disposal. 

Enter  Abigail. 

AbL  Madam,  madam  !  yonder's  Mr  Tinsel  has 
to  good  as  taken  possession  of  your  house.  Marry, 
he  says,  he  must  have  sir  George's  apartment  en- 


larged ;  for,  truly,  says  he,  I  hate  to  be  straiten 
ed.  Nay,  be  was  so  impudent  as  to  shew  me  the 
chamber  where  he  intends  to  consummate,  as  he 
calls  it. 

Lady  True,  Well,  he's  a  wild  fellow. 

Abi,  Indeed,  he's  a  very  sad  man,  madam. 

Lady  True,  He's  young,  Abigail ;  'tis  a  thou* 
sand  pities  he  should  be  lost;  I  should  be  mighty 
glad  to  reform  hira  ! 

Abi.  Reform  him  !  marry,  hang  him  ! 

Lady  True,  lias  he  not  a  great  deal  of  life  ? 

Abi,  Ay  !  enough  to  make  your  heart  ache. 

Lady  True.  I  dare  say  thou  think'st  him  a  very 
agreeable  fellow. 

Abi.  He  thinks  himself  so,  Fll  answer  for  him. 

Lady  True,  He's  very  good-natured. 

Abi.  He  ought  to  be  so ;  for  he's  very  stUy. 

Lady  True.  Dost  thou  think  ho  loves  mo  ? 

Abi,  Mr  Fantome  did,  I'm  sure. 

Lady  True.  W  ith  what  raptures  he  talked ! 

Abi.  Yes ;  but  'twas  m  praise  of  yoor  )ointure- 
house. 

Lady  True,  He  has  kept  bad  company. 

Abi,  They  must  be  very  bod,  indeed,  if  they 
were  worse  than  himself. 

Lady  True,  1  have  a  strong  fancy*  a  good  wo- 
man niight  reform  him. 

AbL  It  would  be  a  fine  experiment,  if  it  diookl 
not  succeed. 

Lady  True,  Wei),  Abigail,  we'll  talk  of  that 
another  time.  Here  comes  the  steward.  I  have 
no  further  occasion  for  you  at  present. 

[Exit  Abi. 

Enter  Vellum. 

VeL  Madam,  is  your  ho-nour  at  leisure  to  look 
into  the  accounts  of  the  last  week  ?  Thev  rise 
very  hi^  Housekeeping  is  chargeable  in  a  bouse 
that  is  haunted. 

Lady  True.  How  comes  that  to  pass  ?  I  hope 
the  drum  neither  eats  nor  drinks.  But  read  yoor 
account.  Vellum. 

VeL  [Putting  on  and  of  his  MpeeimeUa  m  thk 
uene.'\  A  hogsl^ad  and  a  lialf  of  alo — It  is  not 
for  the  ghost's  drinking ;  but  your  ho— nour's  ser- 
vants say,  they  must  have  something  to  keep  up 
their  courage  against  this  strange  noise.  Thej 
tell  mo,  tliev  expect  a  double  quantity  of  matt  in 
their  small  beer,  so  long  as  the  house  oontinuei 
in  this  condition. 

Ladv  True,  At  diis  rate,  tbe/ll  Cake  care  to 
be  frightened  all  the  year  rouacf,  ill  answer  for 
them.    But  go  on. 

VeL  Itenty  Two  sheep,  and  a — ^Where  is  the 
ox  ? — Oh,  here  I  have  him  ?— and  an  ox — Your 
ho — nour  must  always  have  a  piece  of  cold  beef 
in  the  house,  for  the  entertainment  of  so  many 
strangers,  who  come  from  all  parts  to  hear  tms 
drum.  Item,  Bread,  ten  peck  loaves — They  can- 
not eat  beef  without  bread.  Item,  Three  bar? 
rels  of  table  beer — ^They  must  have  drink  with 
their  meat. 

Litdy  True,  Sure  no  woman  in  England  has 
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s  Steward  that  makes  such  ingenious  comments 
4UI  his  works  !  [Aiide. 

VtL  Item^  To  Mr  TinseFs  servants,  five  bot- 
tles of  port  wine — It  was  by  jour  ho— nour*s  or- 
der, liemy  Three  bottles  of  sack,  for  the  use  of 
Mrs  Abigail. 

Ijodjf  True,  I  suppose  that  was  by  your  own 
order. 

VeL  We  have  been  long  friends;  we  are  your 
honour's  ancient  servants.  Sack  is  an  innocent 
cordial;  and  gives  her  spirit  to  chide  the  ser- 
vants, when  they  are  tardy  in  their  business ;  he, 
he,  he  !  Pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Lady  True.  Well,  I  see  you'll  come  together 
at  lasL 

VeL  Itenty  A  dnen  pound  of  watch-lights,  for 
the  use  of  the  servants. 

LaHjf  True.  For  the  use  of  the  servants !  What ! 
are  the  rogues  afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  dark  ? 
What  an  unfortunate  woman  am  I !  This  is  such 
a  particular  distress,  it  puts  me  to  my  wits  end. 
Vellum,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 

VeL  Madam,  your  ho — nour  has  two  points  to 
consider.  Imprimis,  To  retrench  these  extrava- 
gant expences,  which  bring  so  many  strangers  up- 
on you — Secondly,  to  clear  the  house  of  this  in- 
Tisiole  drummer. 

Lady  True.  This  learned  division  leaves  me 
just  as  wise  as  I  was.  But  how  must  we  bring 
these  two  points  to  bear  ? 

VeL  I  beseech  your  ho — nour  to  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Lady  True.  I  do ;  but,  prithee,  take  pity  on  me, 
and  be  not  tedious. 

VeL  I  will  be  concise. .  There  is  a  certain  per- 
son arrived  this  morning,  an  aged  man,  of  a  ve- 
nerable aspect,  and  of  a  long,  huary  beard,  that  | 


reacheth  down  to  his  girdle.  The  common  people 
call  him  a  wizard,  a  white-witch,  a  conjurer,  a 
cunning  man,  a  necromancer,  a 

Lady  True.  No  matter  for  his  titles.  But 
what  of  all  this  ? 

VeL  Give  me  the  hearing,  good  my  lady.  He 
pretends  to  great  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and 
IS  come  hither  upon  the  rumour  of  tins  drum.  If 
one  may  believe  him,  he  knows  the  secret  of  lay- 
ing ghosts,  or  of  quieting  houses  that  are  haunt- 
ed. 

Lady  True.  Pho !  these  are  idle  stories,  to 
amuse  the  country  people:  this  can  do  us  no 
good. 

VeL  It  can  do  us  no  harm,  my  lady. 

Lady  True,  I  dare  say,  thou  dost  not  believe 
there  is  any  thing  in  it  thyself? 

VeL  I  canriot  say  I  do ;  there  is  no  danger, 
however,  in  the  experiment.  Let  him  try  his 
skill;  if  itsliould  succeed,  we  are  rid  of  the  drum; 
if  it  should  not,  we  may  tell  the  world  that  it  has, 
and,  by  that  means,  at  least  get  out  of  this  ex- 
pensive way  of  living ;  so  that  it  must  turn  to 
your  advantage,  one  way  or  another. 

Lath  True.  1  think  you  argue  very  rightly. 
But  where  is  the  man  f  I  would  fain  see  him. 
Ue  must  be  a  curiosity. 

VeL  I  have  already  discoursed  him,  and  he  is 
to  be  with  me,  in  my  office,  half  an  hour  hence. 
He  asks  nothing  for  his  pains  till  he  has  done  his 
work — No  cure,  no  money. 

Lady  True.  That  circumstance,  I  must  con- 
fess, would  make  one  believe  there  is  more  in  his 
art  than  one  would  imagine.  Pray,  Vellum,  go 
and  fetch  him  hither  imnnediatelv. 

VeL  I  am  gone.  He  shall  \je  forth-coming 
forthwith.  [Eseuni, 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I. 


OpefUy  and  discovers  Sir  George  in  Vellum's 

office. 

Sir  Geo.  1  wonder  I  don't  hear  of  Vellum 
yet.  But  I  know  his  wisdom  will  do  nothing 
rashly.  This  fellow  has  been  so  used  to  form  in 
business,  that  it  has  infected  his  whole  conversa- 
tion. But  I  must  not  find  fault  with  that  punctual 
and  exact  behaviour  which  has  been  of  so  much 
use  to  me ;  my  estate  is  the  better  for  it. 

Enter  Vellum. 

Well,  Vellam,  Fm  impatient  to  hear  your  suc- 
cess. 

VeL  First,  let  me  lock  the  door. 

Sir  Geo.  Will  your  lady  admit  me  ? 

VeL  If  this  lock  is  not  mended  soon,  it  will  be 
^uite  spoiled. 

Vol.  U. 


Sir  Geo.  Prithee,  let  the  lock  alone  at  present, 
and  answer  me. 

VeL  Delays  in  business  are  dangemus — I  must 
send  for  the  smith* next  week;  and,  m  the  mean 
time,  will  take  a  minute  of  it 

Sir  Geo,  But  what  says  your  lady  ? 

VeL  This  pen  is  naught,  and  wants  mending—- 
My  lady,  did  you  say  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Does  she  admit  me  ? 

VeL  I  have  gained  admission  for  you  as  a  con- 
jurer. 

Sir  Geo.  That's  enough — 1*11  gain  admission 
for  myself  as  a  husband.  Does  she  beheve  there's 
any  thing  in  my  art  ? 

VeL  It  is  hard  to  know  wha(  a  woman  be- 
lieves. 

Sir  Geo.  Did  she  ask  no  questions  about  me  f 

VeL  Sundry She  desires  to  talk  with  you 

herself,  before  you  enter  upon  your  business. 

Sir  Geo,  But  when  ? 

VeL  Immediately — this  instant 
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Sir  Ceo.  Pueli !  what  faast  thou  been  doing  all 
this  while?  Whj  didst  not  tell  mc  so  F  Give  me 
my  cloak — Hnve  you  met  with  Abignil  t 

Vtl.  I  have  not  j'et  had  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  her;  but  we  have  interchanged  some 
languishing  glaiices. 

rSir  Gro.  Let  thee  alone  for  that.  Vellum.  T 
have  fonnerly  seen  thee  ogle  her  through  thj 
spectacles.  Well,  this  is  a  most  venerable  cloak. 
After  the  husine^  of  this  da;  is  over,  I'll  make 
thee  ft  present  of  it.     Twill  become  thee  mighti- 

'y- 

Ftl.  He,  he,  he !  Would  you  make  a  conjurer 
of  your  steward  7 

Sir  Geo.  Prithee,  don't  be  jocular;  I'm  iu 
baste.     Help  me  on  with  mj  beard. 

Vel.  And  what  will  your  honour  do  with  your 
cast  beard  1 

Sir  Gto.  Wh^,  faith,  thy  gravi^  wants  onlv 
sui'h  a  beard  to  it-  If  thou  wouldat  wear  it  witn 
the  cloak,  thou  wouldst  make  a  most  complete 
"  heathen  phiUisopher.     Bui  where's  ray  wanaf 

VH.  A  line  taper  stick — It  is  well  chosen.  I 
will  keep  this  till  you  are  sheriff  of  the  county. 
It  is  not  my  custom  to  let  any  thim;  be  lost 

Sir  Gee.  Come,  Vellum,  lead  the  way.  You 
must  introduce  mc  to  jour  lady.  Thou  art  the 
fittest  fellow  in  the  world  to  be  maiter  of  the  ce- 
remonies to  a  coi^urer.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Abioiil,  rrouing  ilu  ttege,  Tinsel 
Jolhwing. 

Tin,  Nabby,  Nabby !  whither  so  fast,  child  ? 

Ahi.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself  ,  I'm  going 
to  call  the  steward  to  my  lady. 

Tin.  What,  Goodman  Twofold?  I  mat  him 
walking  with  a  strange  old  fellow  yonder.  I  tup- 
pose  he  belongs  to  the  family,  loo.  He  looks  very 
antique.  He  must  be  some  of  the  furniture  of 
this  I'ld  manHon-house. 

Abi.  What  does  the  mail  mfean?  Don't  think 
to  palm  me,  as  ye  do  my  lady- 

Tin.  Prithee,  Nabby,  tell  me 
What's  the  reason  ihou  art  my  enemy  r 

Ahi.  Marry,  because  Tm  q  friend  to  my  lady. 

Tin.  Dost  thou  see  any  thing  about  me  thou 
dost  tiot  likeF   Come  hither,  hussy — Give 
kiss.    Don't  be  ill-^uttured. 

A}n.  Sir,  I  know  how  to  be  civil  [Kmmi  Aer.] 
This  rogue  will  carry  off  my  lady,  if  I  don't  take 
care.  [Atide. 

Tin.  Thy  tips  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  At^il.  I 
must  get  thee  a  husband. 

Abi.  Av,  now  you  don't  speak  idly— I  can  talk 
tovou. 

Tin.  I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thee.  Dost  thoa 
love  n  young  lusty  son  of  a  whore  f 

AU.  Lud1  how  you  talk ! 

Tin.  This  is  a  thundering  doe. 

Ala.  What  is  he } 

TiiL  A  private  gentleman. 


Al».  Ay !  where  docs  he  live? 

}iN.  In  tlie  Ilurse-Guards.  But  he  has  OM 
fiiult  I  must  tell  thee  of;  if  thou  canst  bear  with 
that,  he's  n  man  for  ihy  purpose. 

Abi.  Pray,  Mr  Tinsel,  what  may  that  be  F 

Tin.  lie's  but  five-and-twenQi  years  old. 

Abi.  Tis  no  matter  for  his  age,  if  he  has  been 
well  educated. 

Tin.  No  man  better,  child ;  hell  tie  a  wig,  toss 

die,  make  a  pass,  end  swear  with  such  a  pace, 
as  would  make  thy  heart  leap  to  hear  him. 

Aiii.  Half  these  accoroplisliments  will  do,  pro- 
idcd  he  has  an  estate.     Pray,  what  has  he } 

Tm.  Not  a  farthii^. 

Abi.  Pox  on  him !  what  do  love  hin  the  hear- 
ing frirf  "^  {AiiiU. 

'Fin.  But  as  for  that,  I  would  make  it  up  to  bun. 

Abi.  How? 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  child,  as  soon  as  I  hav« 


married  thy  lady,  I  design  to  discard  this  old  prig 
'''~  steward,  and  to  put  this  honest  geatleman  I 
speaking  of,  into  his  place. 


Abi.  [Aude.'\   This  fellow's  a  fool til  have 

o  more  Co  say  to  liim, Hark  !   my  lady's  •- 

oming. 

Tin.  Depend  upon  it,  Nab,  Til  remember  my 
promise. 

Abi.  Ay,  and  so  will  I  too,  to  your  cost 

[Aiide.     Exit  Abi. 

T^n.  Mv  dear  is  purely  litti^  up  with«matd~- 
But  I  sluiil  rid  the  house  of  her. 

filter  LtnT  Tbvekir. 

Lady  True.  Oh,  Mr  Tinsel,  I  am  gUH  to  meet 
you  here.  I  am  gning  to  give  you  an  colertain- 
ment  that  won't  be  disa^eeable  to  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure  of  the  town.  There  may  be  some- 
thing diverting  in  a  conversation  between  a  con- 
jurer, and  this  conceited  ass.  [AMidt. 

Tin.  She  loves  me  to  distraction,  I  see  that. 
[Aiide.] — Prithee,  widow,  explain  thyself. 

Lodu  True.  You  must  know,  here  is  a  strange 
sort  01  man  come  to  town,  who  undertakes  to 
free  the  house  from  this  disturbance.  The  gtew* 
ard  believes  him  a  conjurer. 

Tin,  Ay,  thy  steward  is  a  deep  one. 

Lady  True.  He's  to  be  here  immediately.  It 
is  indeed  an  odd  figure  of  a  man. 

Tin.  Oh,  I  warrant  you,  he  has  studied  the 
black  art!  Iln,  ha,  ha!  Is  he  not  an  Oxford 
scholar  7 Widow,  thy  house  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinarily inliabited  of  any  widow's  this  day 
in  Christcndotn.  {  think  thy  four  chief  domes- 
tics are,  a  withered  Abigail,  a  supertuiDuated 
steward,  a  ghost,  and  a  conjur 

J^dj  True.  [  Mimickinu  "" 
have  il  inhabited  by  a  &(a\, 
ordinaryperson  than  any  of  all  these  four. 

T^R.  Tis  a  sure  sign  a  woman  loves  you,  whea 
she  imitates  your  manner,  [jliidcl  Thou'rt  very 
smart,  my  dear.    But  see,  siooke  uie  doctor:     ~ 
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EtUer  Vellum  and  Sir  GcoECEy  in  his  cotf 

jur€r*t  habit, 

VtL  I  will  introduce  this  profound  person  to 

joor  ladyship,  and  then  leave  liim  with  jou 

oir,  this  is  her  ho— nour. 

Sir  Geo,  I  know  it  well.  [Exit  Vel. 

[Ajndcj  walking  in  a  mnting  potture?[  ThaX  dear 
waaum  !  the  si^t  of  her  unmans  me.  I  could 
weep  for  tenderness,  did  not  I,  at  Uie  same  time, 
feel  an  indignation  rise  in  me  to  see  that  wretch 
with  her.  And  yet,  I  cannot  but  smile  to  see  her 
io  the  company  of  her  first  and  second  husband 
at  the  same  time. 

Ijady  True,  Mr  Tinsel,  do  you  speak  to  him ; 
you  are  used  to  the  company  of  men  of  learn- 

Tin,  Old  gentleman,  diou  dost  not  look  like  an 
inhahitant  of  this  world ;  I  suppose  ^hou  art 
lately  come  down  from  the  stars.  Pray,  what 
newt  is  stirring  in  the  Zodiac  ? 

Sur  Geo,  News  that  ought  to  make  the  heart 
of  a  coward  tremble.  Mars  is  now  entering  into 
the  first  house,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  ^1  his 
domal  dignities— ^^ 

Tin,  Mars! — Prithee,  fatlier  Grcy*beard,  ex- 
plain ^telf. 

Sir  Goo,  The  entrance  of  Mars  into  his  house, 
portends  the  entrance  of  a  master  into  this  fa- 
mily-—and  that  soon. 

Tin,  D'ye  hear"  that,  widow  ?  The  stars  have 
cut  me  out  for  thy  husband.  This  house  is  to 
have  a  master,  and  that  soon.  Hark  thee,  old 
Gadbonr  ?  Is  not  Mars  very  like  a  young  fellow 
called  Tom  Tinsel? 

Sir  Geo,  Not  so  much  as  Venus  is  like  this 
hd/. 

i%n,  A  word  in  your  ear,  doctor;  these  two 
planets  will  he  in  conjunction  by  and  by ;  I  can 
lellyoo  that 

&r  Geo,  [Aiidey  walking  disturbed.]  Curse  on 
this  impertinent  fop !  1  shall  scarce  forbear  dis- 

coTerin^  myself Madam,  I  am  told  that.your 

house  is  risited  with  strange  noises. 

Ldufy  TVtte.  And  I  am  told  that  you  can  quiet 
them.  I  must  confess,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see 
the  person  I  had  heard  so  much  of;  and  indeed 
your  aspect  shows,  that  you  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  world,    i  ou  must  be  a  very  aged 


Sir  Geo,  My  aspect  deceives  you :  what  do 
you  think  is  my  real  age  ? 
.  Tin.  I  should  guess  thee  within  three  years  of 
Methosalah.     Prithee,  tell  me,  wast^thou  not 
bora  before  the  flood? 

Lady  TVue,  Truly,  I  should  guess  you  to  be  in 
yoar  second  or  third  century. 

Sir  Geo,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  If  there  be  truth  in  man, 
I  was  but  five-and-thirty  last  August.  Ob,  the 
atody  of  the  occult  sciences  makes  a  man's  beard 
(row  faster  than  you  would  imagine ! 


Lady  True,  What  an  escape  you  have  had, 
Mr  Tinsel,  tliat  you  were  not  bred  a  scholar ! 

Tin,  And  so  I  fancy,  doctor,  thou  tbiukest  mo 
an  illiterate  fellow,  because  I  have  a  smooth 
chin? 

Sir  Geo,  Hark  ye,  sir;  a  word  in  vour  ear. 
You  are  a  coxcomb,  by-  all  the  rules  of  physiog- 
nomy :  but  le(  that  be  a  secret  lietwcen  you  and 
me.  [Asiile  to  Tin. 

Lady  True,  Pray,  Mr  Tinsel,  whut  is  it  the 
doctor  whispers  ? 

Tin,  Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or 
tliree  of  my  features.  It  does  not  become  me  to 
repeat  it. 

Lady  True,  Pray,  doctor,  examine  this  gentle- 
man's face,  and  tell  me  his  fortune. 

Sir  Geo,  If  I  may  believe  tlie  lines  of  his  face, 
he  likes  it  better  than  I  do,  or — tlianyou  do,  fair 
lady. 

Tin,  Widow,  I  hope  now  thou'rt  convinced  he*s 
a  cheat. 

Lady  True,    For  my  part,  I  believe  he*s  a 

witch Go  on,  doctor. 

Sir  Geo,  He  will  be  crossed  in  love ;  and  that 
soon. 

Tin,  Prithee,  doctor,  tell  us  the  trutli.  Dost 
not  thou  live  in  Moorfields  ? 

Sir  Geo,  Take  my  word  for  it,  thou  shalt  ne- 
ver live  in  my  lady  Truenian*s  mansion-house. 

Tin.  Pray,  old  gentleman,  liast  thou  never 
been  plucked  by  the  beard  when  thou  wert  sau- 
cy? 

Lady  True,  Nay,  Mr  Tinsel,  you  are  angry : 
do  you  think  I  would  marry  a  mau  that  dares  not 
have  his  fortune  told  ? 

Sir  Geo,  Let  liim  be  angry 1  matter  not— 

He  is  but  short-lived.    He  will  soon  die  of • 

Tin,  Come,  come,  speak  out,  old  Hocus ;  he^ 
be,  he !  This  fellow  makes  me  burst  with  laugh- 
ing. [Forces  a  laugh. 
Sir  Geo,  He  will  soon  die  of  a  fright— or  of 
the — let  me  see  your  nose— Ay — 'tis  so ! 
•  Tin,  You  son  of  a  whore !  I'll  run  ye  through 
the  body.  I  never  yet  made  the  sun  shine  through 
a  conjurer. 

Lady  True,  Oh,  fy,  Mr  Tinsel !  you  will  not 
kill  an  old  man  ? 

Tin,  An  old  man !  The  dog  says  he's  but  five<^ 
and  thirty. 

Lady  True,  Oh,  fy,  Mr  Tinsel !  I  did  noj| 
think  YOU  could  have  been  so  passionate  !  I  hate 
a  passionate  man.  Put  up  your  sword,  or  I  must 
never  see  you  again. 

Tin,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  was  but  in  jest^  my  dear« 
I  had  a  mind  to  have  made  an  experiment 
upon  the  doctor's  body.  T  would  but  liave 
drilled  a  little  eyelet  hole  in  it,  and  have  seen 
whether  he  had  art  enough  to  close  it  up  a^ain. 

Sir  Geo,  Courage  is  but  ill  sliown  before  a 
lady.  But  know,  if  ever  I  meet  thee  again,  thou 
shalt  find  this  arm  og;^  wield  o^hcr  wcapoi^l 
besides  this  wand. 
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Tin.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

J.udy  IVut.  Well,  InriKd  sir,  you  Bf«  to  ^ve 
a  proof  of  jour  art,  not  of  jour  courage.  Or,  if 
jou  ivill  ihew  jour  courage,  let  it  be  at  nine 
o'clock — for  that  is  the  time  the  noise  is  geoerel- 
Ij  heard. 

Tin.  And  look  je,  old  gentleman,  if  thou 
dmt  not  do  thv  busiiieu  well,  I  can  tell  thee,  bj 
tiie  little  skill  I  have,  that  thou  wilt  be  tossed  in 
«  blanket  before  ten.  We'll  do  our  endeavour 
to  send  thee  back  to  the  stars  again. 

Sir  Gto.  I'll  ff>  and  prepare  mjself  for  the 

ceremonies And,  laclj,  u  you  expect  they 

should  succeed  to  your  wishes,  treat  that  fellow 
with  the  contempt  he  deserves. 

[£rif  SirGeorce. 
Tin.  The  sauciest  iog  I  ever  talked  with  in 
my  wliote  life ! 

Latfy  IVvc.  Methinks  he's  a  diverting  fellow ; 
one  may  see  he's  no  fooU 

Tin.  No  fool !  Aj,  but  thou  dost  not  take 
faiin  for  a  coujurer  t 

Lady  Trve.  Truly,  I  don't  know  what  to  take 
him  for;  I  ain  resolved  to  employ  him  how- 
ever. When  a  sickness  is  desperate,  we  often 
try  lemsdict  that  we  have  no  great  faith  io. 


[Addison. 

•r.]ni  pledge  yoa; 


£!!(«>■  Abioail. 

Abi.  Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in  the  parlour, 
M  you  ordered. 

Ladv  True.  Come,  Mr  Tmwi,  we  may  there 
talk  ul  the  subject  more  at  leisure. 

[Ereiiat  I^nv  True,  end  Tin. 

Abi.  Snre  itever  imy  ladv  hnil  such  servants  as 
mine  ha« !  Well,  If  1  pet  iliia  thousand  pounds, 
I  hope  to  have  euine  of  my  own.  Let  me  sec, 
I'll  have  a  pretty  tiglit  pirl — just  such  as  I  was 
ten  years  ago  (I'm  afraid  I  may  say   twenty); 

she  shall  dress  mc  and  ilatler  me for  1  will 

be  fliititred,  that's  pos !  Mj  lady's  cast  suits 
will  seric  her  after  I  have  given  them  the 
wearing.  Besides,  when  [  am  worth  a  thun». 
and  pounds,  I  shall  certainly  carry  off  the  stew- 
ard  Madam   'V'ellum how    prettily  that 

will  sound !  Here,  bring  out  Madam  Vellum's 
clioisc — Nay,  1  do  not  know  but  it  may  be  a 
chariot — It  will  break  the  attorney's  wife's  heart 
—for  I  shall  take  place  of  every  body  in  the 

Grisli  but  my  lady.  If  I  have  a  son',  he  shall 
called  Fantome.  But  see,  Mr  Vellum,  m  I 
could  wish.  I  know  his  humour,  and  will  do  mj 
utmost  to  gain  his  heart 

Eater  Vellum,  irif  A  a  pint  of  tack, 
Tel  Mrs  Abigail,  don't  I  break  in  upon  you 

Abi.  Oh,  no,  Mr  Vellum ;  your 

Vel.  I  have  brouRht  with  me  a  taste  of  fresh 
canary,  nbich,  I  think,  is  delicious. 
.  Abi.  Pray  set  it  down— I  have  : 


just  bv — Cfiringt  in  a 
y  lady's  good  health. 
Vd.  And  your  own  with  it — sweet  Mrs  Abi jjaiL 
Abi.  I'ray,  giHwl  Mr  Vellum,  buy  mc  a  little 
trcel  of  iliis  sack,  and  put  it  under  the  article 
'  lea 1  would  not  have   my  name  appear 

Vel.  Mrs  Abii^il,  your  name  seldom  appears 

I  my  hills— and  yet if  you  will  allow  me  a 

nicrry  expression — you  have  been  always  in  my 
books,  Mrs  Abigail.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Abi.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Mr  Vellum,  you  are  such  ■ 
dry  jeslinic  man  ! 

Vtt.  Whj,  tnilj,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  have  b^en 
looking  over  my  papers — and  I  find  you  have 
been  a  long  time  my  debtor. 

Abi.  Your  debtor!  For  what,  Mr  Vellum f 

Vel.  For  my  heart,  Mrs  Abigail — Affld  our  ac- 
counts will  not  be  balanced  between  os,  till  I 
have  yours  in  exchange  for  it.     Hq,  ha,  ha ! 

Abi.  fla,  ha,  ha  !  Vou  are  the  most  gallant 
in,  Mr  Vellum! 

Vel.  But  I  am  not  used  to  be  pud  by  words 
only,  Mrs  Abigail ;  when  will  you  be  out  of  my 
debt  i 

Abi.  Oh,  Mr  Vellum,  you  make  one  btosh — 
My  humble  service  to  you. 

Vel.  1  must  answer  you,  Mrs  Abigail,  in  tlte 
country  phrase. — Your  love  is  sufficieoL  Ha, 
ha,ltBl 

AbL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  I  mutt  owp  I  love  a 

Vet.  Lrt  me  sec  !  how  longis  it,  ftirs  Abigail, 
since  I  first  broke  roy  mind  to  you? — It  wai.  I 

think,  uitJcciino  Gulnlmi Wehavecon- 

:iscd  together  these  fifteen  years — and  jet,  Mrs 
bi;;nil,  I  must  drink  to  ourbelter acquaintance. 

e,  he,  he  ! Mrs  Abigail,  you  know  I  am 

naturally  jocose. 
AH.  All !  jou  roco  love  to  make  sport  with 
s  silly  creatures. 
Vrt.  Mrs  Abi^il,  t  have  a  trifle  abont  mr, 
hich  I  would  uiiliuglj  moke  you  a  present  of. 
t  is  indeed  but  a  little  toy. 
Abi.  You  arc  always  eiceedinglj  obl^tng. 
VeL  It  is  but  a  little  toy— -scarce  worth  jonr 
aeccp^tauce. 

Ail.  Pmv,  don't  keep  roc  in  suspense;  whatit 
It,  .Mr  VclU'im  > 

Vrl.  A  silver  thimble.     . 

Abi.  1  always  said  Mr  Vellum  ' 


Vel.  But  I  must  put  it  on  mysrif,  Mrs  Abigwl 
— Yuu  have  the  prettiest  tip  of  a  finger — I  must 
take  the  freedom  to  salute  it. 

Abi,  Uh,  fy  !  yoii  make  me  aaliamed,  Mr  Vek 
luin ;  hnw  can  jou  do  i 


"\'C 


[A/eigned  ttmggU. 
it  the  finger  of  idleness; 

scars  of  tlie  needle. 

Tuel  as  Dot  to  pair  jott 
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AbL  Ohy  I  vowy  you  press  it  so  hard !  pray, 
p^e  me  my  finder  again. 

VeL  This  middle  fipiger,  Mrs  Abigail,  has  a 
pretty  neighbour — a  wedding  ring  would  become 
It  mistily He,  he,  he ! 

^M.  You're  so  full  of  your  jokes.  Ay ;  but 
where  must  I  find  one  for  it  ? 

VcL  I  design  this  thimble  only  as  the  forerun- 
ner of  it ;  they  will  set  off  each  other,  and  are — 
indeed,  a  twofold  emblem.  The  first  will  put 
you  in  mind  of  being  a  ||;ood  housewife,  and  the 
other,  of  being  a  good  wife.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

AbL  Yes,  yes ;  I  see  you  laugh  at  me. 

VeL  Indeed,  I  am  serious. 

Aln,  I  thought  you  had  quite  forsaken  me'— I 
am  sure  you  cannot  forget  the  many  repeated 
irowa  and  promises  you  formerly  made  me. 

VeL  I  should  as  soon  forget  the  multiplication 
table. 

AbL  I  have  always  taken  your  part  before  my 
la^. 

reL  You  have  so;  and  I  have  itemed  it  in  my 
memory. 

AbL  For  I  have  always  looked  upon  your  inte- 
rest as  my  own. 

VeL  It  is  nothing  but  your  cruelty  can  hinder 
them  from  being  so. 

Abi.  I  must  strike  while  the  iron's  hot.  [ilsuie.] 
— Well,  Mr  Vellum,  there  is  no  refusing  you ; 
you  have  such  a  bewitching  tongue ! 

VeL  How  ?  speak  that  again  T 

AbL  Why,  then,  in  plain  English,  I  love  you. 

VeL  I  am  overjoyed  ! 

AbL  I  must  own  my  passion  for  you. 


VeL  Tm  transported ! 

[Catching  her  in  his  anks, 

Abi,  Dear,  charming  man ! 

VeL  Thou  sum  total  of  all  my  happiness !  I 
shall  ^row  extravagant !  I  can't  forbear! — to  drink 
thy  virtuous  inclinations  in  a  bumper  of  sack. 
Your  lady  must  make  haste,  my  duck,.or  we  shall 
provide  a  youn^  steward  to  the  estate,  before  she 
nas  an  heir  to  it. — Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  does  she 
intend  to  marry  Mr  Tinsel  ? 

AbL  Marry  him,  my  love  !  No,  no ;  we  must 
take  care  of  that !  there  would  be  no  stajring  in 
the  house  for  us,  if  she  did.  That  young  rake- 
hell  would  send  all  the  old  servants  a-grazing. 
You  and  I  should  be  discarded  before  the  honey- 
moon was  at  an  end. 

VeL  Pr'ythee,  sweet  one,  does  not  this  drum 
put  the  thoughts  of  marriage  out  of  her  head  ? 

AbL  This  drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be  well  mana- 
ged, will  be  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  in 
our  way. 

VeL  Ay,  say'st  thou  so,  my  turtle  ? 

Abi.  Since  we  are  now  as  good  as  man  and 

wife 1  mean,  almost  as  good  as  man  and  wife 

1  ought  to  conceal  nothing  from  you. 

VeL  Certainly,  my  dove ;  not  from  thy  yoke- 
fellow, thy  help-mate,  thy  own  flesh  and  blood  ! 

AbL  Hush  !  I  hear  Mr  Tinsel's  laugh ;  my  la- 
dy and  he  are  coming  this  way ;  if  you  will  take 
a  turn  without,  TU  tell  you  the  whole  contri* 
vance. 

VeL  Give  me  your  hand,  chicken. 

AbL  Here,  take  it ;  you  have  my  heart  already. 

VeL  We  shall  have  much  issue.  [Exeunt* 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Vellum  and  Butler. 

VeL  John,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  you — 
and  dierefore  be  attentive. 

But.  Attentive  !  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that — 
I  suppose  he  means,  being  sober.  [Aside. 

VeL  You  know  I  have  always  recommended 
to  you  a  method  in  your  business ;  I  would  have 
your  knives  and  forks,  your  spoons  and  napkins, 
your  plate  and  glasses,  laid  in  a  method. 

But.  Ay,  master  Vellum !  you  are  such  a 
sweet-spoken  man,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  re- 
ceive your  orders. 

VeL  Method,  John,  makes  business  easy;  it 
banishes  all  perplexity  and  confusion  out  of  fa- 
milies. 

But.  How  he  talks !  I  could  hear  him  all  day. 

VeL  And  now,  John,  let  me  know  whetlier 
your  table-linen,  your  side-board,  your  cellar,  and 
every  thing  else  within  your  province,  are  pro- 
perly and  methodically  disposed  for  an  enters 
taifunent  this  evening? 

But,  Master  Vellum,  they  shall  be  ready  at  a 


I  quarter  of  an  bourns  warning.  But  pray,  sir,  is 
this  entertainment  to  be  made  for  the  conju- 
rer? 

VeL  It  is,  John,  for  the  conjurer ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  for  the  conjurer. 

But.  Why,  look  you,  master  Vellum,  if  it  is 
for  the  conjurer,  the  cook-maid  should  have  or- 
ders to  get  him  some  dishes  to  his  palate.  Per- 
haps he  may  like  a  little  brimstone  m  his  sauce. 

VeL  This  conjurer,  John,  is  a  complicated  crea- 
ture, an  amphibious  animal,  a  person  of  a  twofold 
nature — But  he  eats  and  drinks  like  other  men. 

But.  Marry,  master  Vellum,  he  should  eat  and 
drink  as  much  as  two  other' men,  by  the  account 
you  give  of  him. 

VeL  Thy  conceit  is  not  amiss ;  be  is  indeed  a 
double  man ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

But.  Ha !  I  understand  you ;  he's  one  of  your 
hermaphrodites,  as  they  call  them. 

VeL  He  is  married,  and  he  is  not  married 
He  hath  a  heard,  and  he  hath  no  beard.    He  is 
old,  and  he  is  young. 

But.  How  charmingly  he  talks !  I  fancy,  mat- 
ter VcUum,  you  could  make  a  riddle.    The  same 
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man  old  and  young !  How  do  you  make  that  out, 
master  Vellum  ? 

VeL  Thou  hast  heard  of  a  snake  casting  his 
skin,  and  recovering  his  youth  ?  Such  is  this  sage 
person. 

But,  Nay,  'tis  no  wonder  a  conjurer  should  be 
like  a  serpent. 

VeL  when  he  has  thrown  aside  the  old  conju- 
rer's slough,  that  hangs  about  him,  he'll  come  out 
as  fine  a  young  gentleman  as  ever  was  seen  in 
this  house. 

But,  Does  he  intend  to  sup  in  his  slough  ? 
VeL  That,  time  will  shew. 
But.  Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  these  things. 
Indeed,  Mr  Vellum,  I  have  not  understood  one 
word  you  have  said  this  half  hour. 

VeL  I  did  not  intend  tliou  shouldst But  to 

our  business Let  there  be  a  table  spread  in 

the  great  hall.  Let  your  pots  and  glasses  be 
washed,  and  in  a  readiness.  Bid  the  cook  pro- 
vide a  plentiful  supper ;  and  see  that  all  the  ser- 
vants are  in  their  best  liveries. 

jBu^  Ay,  now  I  understand  every  word  jou 
say.  But  I  would  rather  hear  you  talk  a  httle 
in  that  t'other  way. 

VeL  I  shall  explain  to  thee  what  I  have  said, 
by  and  by — Bid  Susan  lay  two  pillows  upon  your 
lady*s  bed. 

But.  Two  pillows !  Madam  won't  sleep  upon 
them  both !  She  is  not  a  double  woman,  too  ? 

VeL  She  will  sleep  upon  neither.  But  hark  ! 
Mrs  Abigail;  I  think  1  hear  her  chiding  the  cook- 
maid. 

But.  Then  Fll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn 
next :  she,  I  am  sure,  speaks  plain  English ;  one 
may  easily  understand  every  word  she  savs. 

[Exit  Butler. 
VeL  Servants  are  good  for  nothing,  unless  they 
have  an  opinion  of  the  person's  understanding 
who  has  the  direction  of  them. — But  see,  Mrs 
Abigail !  she  has  a  bewitching  countenance ;  I 
wish  I  may  not  be  tempted  to  marry  her  in  good 
earnest 

Enter  AniGkih. 

AbL  Ha !  Mr  VeUum. 

VeL  What  brings  my  sweet  one  hither  ? 

AbL  I  am  coming  to  speak  to  my  friend  be- 
hind the  wainscot.    It  is  fit,  child,  he  should  have 
an  account  of  this  conjurer,  that  he  may  not  be 
.  surprised. 

VeL  That  would  be  as  much  as  thy  thousand 
pounds  is  worth. 

AbL  ni  speak  low Walls  have  ears. 

[Pointing  at  the  wainscot. 

VeL  But  hark  you,  duckling  !  be  sure  you  do 
not  tell  him  that  I  am  let  into  the  secret. 

AbL  That's  a  good  one,  indeed !  as  if  I  should 
ever  tell  what  passes  between  you  and  me. 

VeL  No,  no,  my  child ;  that  must  not  be ;  he, 
he,  he !  that  must  not  be ;  he,  he,  he ! 

AbL  You  will  always  be  waggish. 


VeL  Adieu;  and  let  me  hear  the  result  of  your 
conference. 

AbL  How  can  you  leave  one  so. soon?  I  shall 


VeL  My  pretty  one- 


[As  he  is  going  offi 


AbL  Dear  Mr  VeUum ! 

VeL  My  pretty  one  !  [Exit. 

AbL  I  have  him If  I  can  but  get  this  thou- 
sand pounds. 

[Fan TOME  gives  three  raps  upon  his  drum 
behind  the  wainscot.l 

AbL  Three  raps  upon  tne  drum  ?  the  signal 
Mr  Fantome  and  I  agreed  upon,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  speak  with  mc.  [Fantome  raps  again.\ 
Very  well,  I  hear  you :  come,  fox,  come  out  of 
your  hole. 

SCENE  n. 

OpenSf  and  Fantome  comes  out. 

AbL  You  may  leave  your  drum  in  the  ward- 
robe, till  you  have  occasion  for  it. 

Fan.  Well,  Mrs  Abigail,  I  want  to  hear  what's 
doing  in  the  world. 

AbL  You  are  a  very  inquisitive  spirit.  But  I 
must  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  your- 
self, you  will  be  laid  this  evening. 

Fan.  I  have  overheard  something  of  that  mat- 
ter. But  let  me  alone  for  the  doctor — VU  ear 
^age  to  give  a  good  account  of  him.  I  am  more 
in  pain  about  Tinsel.  When  a  lady's  in  the  case, 
I'm  more  afraid  of  one  fop  than  twenty  conju- 
rers. 

AbL  To  tell  you  truly,  he  presses*  his  attacks 
with  so  much  impudeuce,  that  he  has  made  more 
progress  with  iny  lady  in  two  days,  than  you  did 
m  two  months. 

Fan.  I  shall  attack  her  in  another  manner,  if 
thou  canst  but  procure  me  another  interview. 
I  There's  nothing  makes  a  lover  so  keen,  as  being 
kept  in  the  darL 

AbL  Pray,  no  more  of  your  distant  bows,  your 
respectful  compliments Really,  Mr  Fan- 
tome, you're  only  fit  to  make  love  across  a  tea- 
table. 

Fan.  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  forbear  hugging 
thee  for  thy  good  advice. 

AbL  Ay,  now  I  have  some  hopes  of  you ;  but, 
why  don't  you  do  so  to  my  lady  r 

Fan.  Child,  I  al^^-ays  thought  your  lady  loved 
to  be  treated  with  respect 

AbL  Believe  me,  Mr  Fantome,  there  is  not  so 
great  a  difference  between  woman  and  woman, 
as  you  imagine.  You  see  Tinsel  has  nothing  but 
liis  saudness  to  recommend  him. 

Fan.  Tinsel  is  too  great  a  coxcomb  to  be  car- 
pable  of  love — And  let  me  tell  thee,  Abigail,  a 
man,  who  is  sincere  in  his  passion,  makes  but  a 
very  awkward  profession  of  it  But  X'U  mend 
my  manners. 
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Ly,  or  yoo*U  never  gain  a  widow-^— - 
must  tutor  jou  a  little ;  suppose  me  to 
dji  and  let  me  see  how  youHl  behave 

Vm  afraid,  child,  we  han't  time  for  such 

>f  mummery. 

>h,  it  will  be  quickly  over,  if  you  play 

t  well. 

Why  then,  dear  Mrs  Ab— I  mean,  my 

leman. 

\y ;  but  you  han't  saluted  me. 

TluU:*s  right ;  faith,  I  forgot  that  drcum- 

Kisses  her,]  Nectar  and  ambrosia ! 

hiat's  very  well 

Uow  long  must  I  be  condemned  to  Ian- 
vhen  shall  my  suflferings  have  an  end? 

my  happiness,  my  all,  is  wound  up  in 

iVell !  why  don't  you  squeeze  my  hand  ? 
What!  thus? 

rhus  !  Ay— now  throw  your  arm  about 
lie :  hug  me  closer. — ^You  are  not  afraid 
ig  me !  Now,  pour  forth  a  volley  of  rap- 
nonsense,  till  you  are  out  of  breath. 
Transport  and  ecstacy !  where  am  I  ? — 
my  bliss ! — I  rage,  I  bum,  I  bleed,  I  die! 
[>o  on,' go  on. 

Flames  and  darts !  ■■Bear  me  to  the 
ihade,  rocks  and  grottos ! — Flowers,  ze- 
nd  purliog  streams ! 

)h,  Mr  Fantome,  you  have  a  tongue  would 
restal !    You  were  bom  for  the  min  of 

This  will  do,  then,  Abigail  ? 
^y;  this  is  talking  like  a  lovers  though  I 
resent  mv  lady,  I  take  pleasure  in  hear- 
Well,  o  ray  conscience,  when  a  man  of 
IS  a  little  dash  of  the  coxcomb  in  him,  no 
can  resist  him.    Go  on  at  this  rate,  and 
tsand  pounds  is  as  good  as  in  my  pocket 
I  shall  think  it  an  age,  till  I  have  an  op- 
T  of  putting  this  lesson  in  practice. 
ifoo  may  do  it  soon,  if  you  make  good  use 
time.    Mr  Tinsel  will  be  here  with  my 
eight,  and  at  nine  the  conjurer  is  to  take 
tand. 

Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them. 
Veil!  forewarned,  fore-armed.    Get  into 
»z,  and  111  endeavour  to  dispose  every 
your  favour. 

[Fantome* goes  t /I.    Exit  Abigail, 

Enter  Vellum. 

An  Abigail  is  withdrawn — I  was  in  hopes 
beard  what  passed  between  her  and  ner 
correspondent. 

£N/er  Tinsel. 

Vellum !  Vellum ! 

Atide.]  Vellum !  We  ore,  methinks,  very 

!  I  am  not  used  to  be  called  so  by  any 


-What  would  you,  Mr 


but  their  ho— nonra  ■  ■ 
Tinsel ? 

Tin,  Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentle- 
man. 

FeL  What  is  that,  good  8ir^ 

Tin,  Prithee,  mn  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll 
of  thy  lady's  estate. 

VeL  The  rent-roll  I 

Tin,  The  rent-roll !  Ay,  the  rent-roll.  Dost 
not  understand  what  that  means  ? 

VeL  Why,  have  you  thoughts  of  purchasing  of 
it? 

Tin.  Thou  liast  hit  it,  old  boy ;  that  is  my  very 
intention. 

VeL  The  purchase  will  be  consi<}erable. 

Tm,  And  for  that  reason  I  have  bid  thy  lady 
ver^  high — She  is  to  have  no  less  for  it  than  this 
entire  person  of  mine. 

VeL  Is  your  whole  estate  personal,  Mr  Tinsel! 
— he,  he,  he ! 

Ttn.  Why,  you  queer  old  doe,  you  don't  pre- 
tend to  jest,  d'ye  ?  Look  ye.  Vellum,  if  you  think 
of  being  continued  my  steward,  you  must  leam 
to  walk  with  your  toes  out. 

VeL  [Aside]  An  insolent  companion ! 

27ft.  Thou'rt  confounded  rich,  I  see,  by  that 
dangling  of  thy  arms. 

VeL  \Atide,]  An  uneracious  bird ! 

Tin,  Thou  snalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds. 

VeL  [Aside,]  A  very  profligate'! 

T^n.  Look  ye,  Vellum,  I  intend  to  be  kind  to 
you — I'll  borrow  some  money  of  you. 

VeL  I  cannot  but  smile  to  consider  the  disap* 
pointment  this  young  fellow  will  meet  with ;  I  ^ill 
make  myself  merry  with  him.  [Aside,] — And  so^ 
Mr  Tinsel,  you  promise  you  will  be  a  very  kind 
master  to  me  ?  [Stifling  a  laugh. 

Hn,  What  will  you  give  for  a  lite  in  the  house 
you  live  in  ? 

VeL  What  do  you  think  of  five  hundred  pounds  ^ 
^"^Ha*  ha.  ha 

Tin.  That's  too  little. 

VeL  And  yet  it  is  more  than  I  shall  give  you 
— And  I  will  ofier  you  two  reasons  for  it. 

Tin,  Prithee,  what  are  they  ? 

VeL  First,  because  the  tenement  is  not  in  your 
disposal ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  never  will  be 
in  your  disposal :  and  so  fare  thee  well,  good  Mr 

Tinsel Ha,  ha,  ha !     You  will  pardon  me  for 

being  jocular.  [£xtY  Vellum. 

Tin,  This  rcjeue  is  as  saucy  as  the  conjurer : 
m  be  hanged  if  they  are  not  a-kin ! 

Enter  Ladt  Trveman. 

Ladjf  True,  Mr  Tinsel !  what,  all  alone  ?  You 
free-thinkers  are  great  admirers  of  solitude. 

Tin,  No,  faith ;  I  have  been  talking  with  thy 
steward ;  a  verv  grotesque  fisure  of  a  £llow;  the 
very  picture  of  one  of  our  benchers.  How  can 
you  bear  bis  conversation  ? 
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XoJy  True.  I  keep  him  tor  my  steward,  and 
not  raj  companion.     He's  a  tober  man. 

lin.  Yes,  ye»i  he  looks  likea  put,aqueer  old 
doe,  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life :  ne  must  torn  him 
o^widoH.  He  cheats  (bee  cunroundedlf ,  I  lee 
thaL 

LaAf  True.  Indeed  youVe  miitakea;  he  hos 
^waya  had  the  repnlation  of  being  a  very  houeit 

Tin.  What !  I  kuppOK  he  goes  to  church  f 
Lady  True.  Goes  to  church !  so  do  you,  too, 

7)^.  I  would,  for  oikce,  widow,  to  make  sure 
of  you. 

Lady  Tme.,  Ah,  Mr  Tmscl !  ■  husband,  who 
would  not  coiitinuc  to  go  thither,  would  quickly 
foi^  tKe  promise  he  made  there. 

Tia.  Faith,  very  innocent,  and  »ery  ridiculous  ! 
Well,  then,  T  warrant  thee,  M-idow,  thou  wouldst 
not,  for  the  world,  marry  a  lab bath-breaker  ! 

Lady  True.  Truly,  they  generally  come  to  a 
bod  end.  I  remember  the  conjurer  told  jou,  you 
were  short-lived. 

Tin.  TTie  conjurer !  Ha,  ha,  ho ! 

Lady  True.  Indeed,  you're  very  witty ! 

Tin.  Thou  qrt  the  idol  I  adore  :  here  must  I 
pay  my  devotion— Pritliec,  widow,  hast  thou  any 
timber  upon  thyestatc } 

Lady  True.  The  most  impudent  fellow  I  ever 
met  with !  [Attde. 

Tin.  I  take  notice  thou  bast  a  great  deal  of 
old  plote  here  in  the  house,  widow. 

Lady  True.  Mr  Tinsel,  you  are  a  very  obser- 
»inE  man. 

Tm.  Thy  large  silver  cistern  would  make  a  ve- 
ry good  coach :  and  half  a  dinen  salvers,  that  I 
saw  on  the  sideboard,  might  be  turned  into  six  as 
pretty  horses  as  any  that  appear  in  the  ring, 

Ladv  Trttt.  You  have  a  very  good  fpncy,  Mr 
Tinsel!     What  pretty  iransformations  you  could 

make  in  my  house! But  I'll  sec  wtiere  'twill 

end.  {Atide. 

Tin.  Then,  I  observe,  child,  you  have  two  or 
three  services  of  gilt  plate;  we'd  eat  always  iu 
china,  my  dear. 

Lady  True.  I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent 
manager — How  quickly  you  have  taken  an  inveit- 
tory  of  my  goods  I 

Tin.  Now,  hark  ye,  widow ;  to  shew  you  the 
love  that  I  have  for  you 

Lady  Tmc.  Very  well ;  let  me  hear. 

Tin.  You  have  an  old-fashioned  gold  caudle- 
cup,  with  a  figure  of  a  saint  upon  the  lid  on'l. 

Lady  True.  I  hnve— What,  tlienf 

Tin.  Why,  look  ye,  I'd  sell  the  caudle-cup 
with  the  old  saint,  fur  as  muuh  money  as  they'd 
(etch ;  which  I  would  convert  into  a  diamond- 
buckle,  and  make  you  a  present  of  it. 

Lady  True.  Oh,  you  are  generous  to  an  extra- 
vagance !  But,  pray,  Mr  Tinsel,  don't  dispose  of 
my  goods  before  you  are  sure  of  my  person.    1 


T'in.  My  dear,  I  love  every  thing  that  belongs 

Lady  TVhi.  I  see  you  do,  sir;  you  need  not 
make  any  protestauons  upon  that  subject. 

Tin.  Fliu,  pho,  my  dear,  we  arc  growing  seri- 
ous ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that's  the  very  next  step 
lo  being  dull. 

Lady  True.  Believe  me,  sir,  wbaterer  yon 
think,  marriage  is  a  serious  -lubject 

Tin.  For  that  very  reason,  my  dear,  let  ui  tun 
over  it  as  fast  as  we  can.  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  wi- 
dow :  I  know  a  certaiu  lady,  who,  conudcring  the 
of  her  husband,  liad,  in  case  of  mortali- 


ty, engaged  herself  to  two  young  fellows  of  n 

.  ^   :w  suchdesperatc  rivd«fi 

her  husband  was  alive,  that  one  of  them 


acquniiilAiice.  Thev  grew  sucli  desperate  rivd«fat 


pinked  the  other  iu  a  duel.  But  the  good  lady 
was  no  sooner  a  widow,  but  wlmt  did  my  Am- 
eger  do  f  Why,  faith,  being  n  woman  of  honour. 
she  married  a  third,  to  whom,  it  seems,  she  had 
given  her  first  promise. 

Lady  True.  And  this  is  a  true  story,  upon 
your  own  knowledge? 

3^n.  Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  maTned,  or 
never  hdieve  Tom  Tinsel. 

Lady  True.  Pray,  Mr  Tinsel,  do  you  call  thi< 
talking  like  a  wit,  or  like  n  nike } 

Tin.  Nay,  now  you  grow  vapourish ;  thoult 
begin  to  fancy  thou  bearest  the  drum,  by  ood 
by. 

Lady  True.  If  you  had  been  here  lost  ni^ht, 
about  tJiis  time,   you  would  not  have  beeu  u 

:   thou  !    Come, 


Lady  True.  I  will,  if  you'll  promise  to  be  se- 


engage,  by  the  help  of  a  white  sheet,  and  a  pen- 
nyworth of  link,  in  a  dark  night,  to  fri^ten  you 
a  whole  country  village  out  of  their  senses,  and 
tlie  vicar  into  the  bnrEain. — [Drum  beall.\— 
Hark!  Hark!  What  noise  is  that  P  Heaven  de- 
fend us !  This  is  more  tiian  fBn<7. 

Lady   True.     It    beats    more    terriUe    thio 

Tin.  lis  very  dreadful !  What  a  dog  have  I 
been,  to  speak  against  my  conscience,  Mily  lo 
shew  my  ports ! 

Lady  Trut.  It  comcs  nearer  and  nearer,  t 
wiih  you  have  not  angered  it,  by  your  foolish  dit- 

Tin.  Indeed,  madam,  I  did  not  speak  from  m 
heart  I  hone  it  will  do  me  no  hurt,  for  a  little 
harmless  raillery. 
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iMify  True,  Harmless,  d'ye  call  it  ?  It  beats 
kfrd  by  ua,  as  if  it  would  break  through  the 
wmli 

Tin,  What  a  devil  had  I  to  do  with  a  white 
sheet? 

[^ene  opens,  and  discovers  Fantome. 
Mercy  on  us,  it  appears  ! 

Lady  True.  Oh,  'tis  he  !  'tis  he  himself  !  'tis 
sir  George  !  'tis  my  husband  I  [She  faints. 

Tin.  Now,  would  I  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
that  I  were  in  town.--{FANTQME  advances  to 
kim^  drumming.'\ — I  heg  ten  thousand  pardons  : 
rU  never  talk  at  this  rate  any  more. — [Fantome 
ttidi  advances,  drummirtg.j- — By  my  soul,  sir 
Georgia,  I  was  not  in  earnest. — [Falls  on  his 
kneet.]-^llAve  compassion  on  my  youth,  and 
consider  I  am  but  a  coxcomb.-^[ Fantome  points 
to  the  Awr.}— But  see,  he  waves  me  oflf — Aye, 

with  all  mj  heart What  a  devil  had  I  to  do 

with  a  white  sheet  ? 

[He  steals  off' the  stage,  mending  his  pace  as 
the  drum  heats. 
'  Fan.  The  scoundrel  is  gone,  and  has  left  his 
behind  him.    Tm  mistaken  if  he  makes 


love  in  this  house  any  more,  t  have  now  only 
the  conjurer  to  deal  with.  I  don*t  question  but 
I  shall  make  his  reverence  scamper  as  fast  as  the 
lover ;  and  then  the  day's  my  owi^  But  the  ser- 
vants are  coming ;  I  must  get  into  my  cup-board« 

[He  go€9  i?i« 

Enter  Abigail  and  ServanH* 

Ahi.  Oh,  my  poor  lady !  Tliis  wicked  drum  has 
frighted  Mr  Tinsel  out  of  his  wits,  and  my  lady 
into  a  swoon.    Let  me  bend  her  a  little  forward 

— She  revives Here,  carry  her  into  the  fresh 

air,  and  she'll  recover. — [Theif  carry  her  of.'\ — 
This  is  a  little  barbarous  to  my  lady ;  but  'tis  aU 
for  her  good  :  and  I  know  her  so  well,  that  she 
would  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  she  knew  what  I 
was  to  get  by  it.  And,  if  any  of  her  fHeadfe 
should  blame  me  for  it  hereafter, 

I'll  clap  my  hand  upon  my  purse,  and  tell  Vm, 
'Twas  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr  Vellum. 

[Exit. 


ACT   V, 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  %jn  Georre  in  his  conjurer^s  habit  ;  the 
Butler  marching  before  him,  with  two  large 
candles  ;  and  the  two  Servants  coming  ajler 
him,  one  bringing  a  lit  tit  table,  and  another  a 
chair. 

But,  An't  please  your  worship,  Mr  Conjurer, 
the  steward  has  given  all  of  us  orders  to  do  what- 
soever you  shall  hid  us,  and  to  pay  you  the  same 
respect  as  if  you  were  our  master. 

&r  Geo.  Thou  say'st  well. 

Gard.  An't  please  your  conjurership*s  worship, 
shall  I  set  the  table  down  here? 

Sir  Geo.  Here,  Peter. 

Gard,  Peter!  He  koows  my  name  by  his 
learning.  [Aside. 

Coach,  I  have  brought  you,  reverend  sir,  the 
largest  elbow-chair  in  the  house ;  'tis  that  the 
■teward  sits  in,  when  he  hoids  a  court. 

Sir  Geo.  Place  it  there. 

Bui.  ^,  will  you  |ilease  to  want  any  thing 
else? 
•  Sir  Geo.  Paper,  and  pen  and  ink. 

But,  Sir,  I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  fit 
for  your  purpose;  my  lady's  mourning  paper, 
that  is  bUcked  at  the  edges.  Would  you  dioose 
to  write  with  a  crow-quill  ? 

Sir  Geo.  There  is  none  better. 

But.  Coachman,  go  fetch  the  paper  and  stand- 
ish  out  of  the  little  parlour. 

Coaeh.  [To  Gardener.] — ^Peter,  prithee,  do 
thou  go  along  with  me-^-^l'm  afraid***— You 

Vol.  II. 


know  I  went  with  yon  last  night  into  the  garden^ 
•  when  the  cook-maid  wanted  a  handful  of  parsley. 

But,  Why,  you  don't  think  I'll  stay  with  the 
conjurer  by  myself? 

.  Gard,  Come,  well  all  three  go,  and  f^teh  the 
pen  and  iuk  together. 

[Rreunt  Serfantst' 

Sir  Geo.  There's  nothing,  1  see,  makes  such 
strong  alliances  as  fear.  These  fellows  are  all 
entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  ghosti-^ 
There  must  be  abundance  of  business  done  in 
the  family,  at  this  rate.  But  here  comes  the 
triple-alliance.  Who  could  have  thought  these 
three  rogues  could  have  found  each  of  them  au 
employment  in  fetching  a  pen  and  ink? 

Enter  Gardener  with  a  sheet  of  paper.  Coach* 
man  with  a  standish,  and  Butter  with,  a  pen, 

Gard,  Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

Coach.  Sir,  there  is  your  standish* 

But.  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen I'm 

glad  I  have  got  rid  on't.  [Aside, 

Gard.  [Aside.] — He  forget's  that  he*s  to  make 

a  circle Doctor,  shall  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of 

chalk  ? 

Sir  Geo,  It  is  no  matter. 

But,  Look  ye,  sir,  I  shewed  you  the  spot, 
where  he's  heard  oftenest.  If  your  worship  ean 
but  ferret  him  out  of  that  old  wall  in  the  next 


room- 


Sir  Geo,  We  shall  trv. 

Gard.  That*s  rip»ht,  John.    His  worship  must 
let  By  all  his  Icammg  at  that  old  wali 
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But.  Sir,  ir  I  wm  worthy  to  advUe  jod,  I 
would  hmve  b  bottle  of  good  October  by  mei — 
Shall  I  set  a  cup  of. old  itir^ at  jour  elbow? 

Sir  Geo.  J  thanL  ibee We  tlwU  do  with- 
out iL 

Card.  John,  he  aeenu  *  Tery  good>iiatured 
man  for  a  conjarer. 

But.  I'll  like  thia  opportunity  of  inquiring  af- 
ter abit  of  plfLte  I  have  lost.  1  fancy,  whilat  be 
is  in  my  Udys  payi  one  may  hedge  in  a  queMiOD 
or  two  ioto  the  baigaio.  Sir,  air,  may  I  b^  a 
word  in  your  ear? 

Sir  Geo.  What  wouldrt  thou  1 

But.  Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  yon,  that  I 
lost  one  of  my  silver  spoons  last  week. 

Sir  Geo.  Marked  with  a  swan'sneck 

But.  My  lady's  crest !  He  knows  every  tlung. 
[Atide.] — How  wonld  your  worship  advise  me  to 
recover  it  again  ? 

Sh  Geo.  Hum 

But.  What  must  I  do  to  come  at  it  f 

Sir  Geo,  Drink  nothing  but  smaL-beer  for  ■ 
fortnight 

But.  Small-beer!  rol-nit! 

&r  Geo.  If  thou  drinlTst  a  single  drt^  of  ftle 
before  Gfteta  days  are  expired — it  is  as  much — 
as  thy  spoon — is  worth. 

But.   I  shall  never  recover  it  that  way FU 

e'en  buy  a  new  one.  [Aiide. 

Coach.  D'ye  mind  how  they  whisper  f 

Card.  I'll  be  hanfied  if  he  be  not  aslui^  him 
tfomelhiiig  about  Nell 

Coaeli.  I'll  iak4  this  opportunity  of  putdi^;  a 
question  to  him  about  poor  Di>bbin.  I  fancy  he 
could  pve  me  better  counsel  than  the  farrier. 

But.  [H  GiRDEHEa.} — A  prodigious  man 
Be  knows  every  thiog.  Now  is  the  time  to  Sni 
out  thy  [Nck-axe. 

Gard^  I  have  nodiing  to  give  him.  Does  not 
he  expect  to  have  hu  hand  crossed  with  silver  I 

Coaeh.  I'lb  Sift  Geohcb.}— Sir,  may  a  mai 
Tcnture  to  ask  you  a  questionf 

SirGto.  Ask  it. 

Coack.  1  have  a  poor  horse  b  the  stable,  that's 
liewiiched-- — -— 

5ir  Geo.  A  bay  Kcldini;. 

Coach,  How  could  he  know  dM  t  IJmiU. 

Sir  Geo.  Bought  at  Banbury. 

Coaeh.  Wbew !— So  it  waa,  o 


[Whitikt 

Sir  Geo.  Six  years  old,  last  lAimnas. 

Copeh.  Toadarr— {Jsidf.}— Now,sir,lwoDl< 
know  whether  the  poor  beast  ia  bawitched  by 
Goody  Crouch,  or  Goody  Fly  t 

&>  Geo.  Ndiher. 

Coaeh.   Then  it  toast  be  Oooij  Gurton ; 
■be  is  the  next  oldest  woeun  in  the  parish. 

Gard.  Hast  thou  done,  Robin  I 

Coaeh.   [To  GAHDEHBi<.}-He  can  tell  thee 

Gvrd.  [7b  Sii  Geoboe.]— Sir,!  Mould begi 
fake  you  a  little  further  out  of  bearing 


Sir  Geo.  Speak. 

Gard.  The  butler  nd  I,  Mr  Doctor,  were 
both  of  us  in  love,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  oeN 
tain  person. 

Sir  Geo.  A  woman. 

Card.  How  could  he  know  Aat  I  [Aiide, 

Sir  Geo.  Go  on. 

Gard.   This  woman  has  lately  had  two  cfail- 

'en  at  ft  birth. 

Sir  Geo.  Twins. 

Gard,  Prodigious !  Where  could  he  bear 
tbatt  lA»diL 

Sir  Geo.  Proceed. 

Gard.  Now,  because  I  used  to  meet  her  aome* 

nes  In  the  garden,  she  has  laid  tbem  both — 

Sir  Geo.  To  thee. 

Gard.  What apowerofleaminghs musthave! 
he  knows  every  thing.  [Aiide. 

Sir  Geo.  Hast  thou  done  } 

Gard.  I  would  desire  to  know,  whether  I  aos 
eally  father  to  them  both  i 

Sir  Geo.  Stand  before  me :  let  me  survey  tbee 

[ttyt  hit  wand  upon  hit  head,  and  tnakct  Uts 


turning  about  under  the  conjurer': 

has  been  saucy  to  him,  we  shall  aee  mm  puttea 

ofTin  a  whirlwind  immediatdy. 

Sir  Geo.  Twins,  dost  thou  sar  f 

[Still  turning  kim. , 

Gard.  Aye ;  are  thrj  both  mine,  d^e  tUuk? 

Sir  Geo,  Own  but  one  of  them. 

Card.  Aye,  but  Mrs  Abigail  will  have  mn  take 
csrc  of  them  both — she's  always  for  the  butler 
If  my  poor  master,  sir  George,  had  been  alive, 
he  would  have  made  him  go  halves  with  me. 

Sir  Geo.  What,  waa  sir  George  a  kind  mas- 
ter? 

Gard.  Was  he !  Aye,  my  fellow  servants  will 
bear  me  witness. 

Sir  Geo.  Did  _ve  love  sir  George  ? 

But.  Every  body  loved  hinx 

Coach.  I'here  was  not  ft  dry  eye  in  the  paririi 
at  the  news  of  bis  death 

Gard.  He  was  the  best  neighbour 

But.  The  kindest  husband 

Coach.  The  truest  friend  to  the  poor  ■ 

But.  Myladytookonmightilv;  we  all  thought 
it  would  have  iJeen  the  death  of  her 

iSir  Geo.  I  protest  these  fellows  melt  me — I 
ifaink  the  time  lonit  till  I  am  their  master  again, 
that  I  may  be  kind  to  them.  [Aiidt. 

£a(cr  Vellum. 
VeL  Have  you  provided  the  doctor  every  tiling- 
he  has  occauon  tor?  If  so— you  may  depart. 

[RreunI  tervanlt. 

Sir  Geo.  I  can,  ai  yet,  see  no  hurt  in  ni^  wife's 

behaviour ;  but  still  liate  some  certain  pangs  and 

doubts,  that  arc  natural  to  the  heart  of  a  fond 

maBt—{jUide.}-~Dtw  VcUum,  I  an  impatieat 
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to  hew  scMoe  news  of  my  wife.  How  does  she, 
after  her  fright? 

VeL  It  is  a  saying,  somewhere  in  my  lord 
Coke,  that  a  widow 

Sir  Geo,  I  ask  of  my  wife,  and  thou  talkest  to 
ne  of  my  lord  Coke — Prithee,  tell  me  how  she 
does,  for  I  am  in  pain  for  her  ? 

FeL  She  is  pretty  well  recovered.    Mrs  Abi- 

E'l  has  pot  her  in  good  heart ;  and  I  have  given 
'  great  hopes  from  yonr  skill. 
Sv'  Oeo.  That,  I  think,  cannot  fail,  since  thou 
hast  got  this  secret  out  of  Abigail.     But  I  could 
not  iMve  thought  my  friend  Fantome  would  have 
served  me  thos^ 
VeL   You  will  still  fancy  you  are  a   living 


Sir  Oeo.  That  he  should  endeavour  to  ensnare 
my  wife 

^  FeL  Yoo  have  no  right  in  her  after  your  de- 
mise. Death  extinguishes  all  property — Quoad 
kmrne—lt  is  a  maxim  in  the  law. 

Sir  Geo,  A  pox  on  your  learmng !  Well,  but 
what  is  become  of  Tinsel  f 

VeL  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  called  for 
hone,  clapped  spurs  to  his  sides,  and  was  out 
of  sip;ht  in  less  time  thaa  I  can  call  ten. 

Sir  Geo.  This  is  whimsical  enough  !  My  wife 
will  have  a  quick  succession  of  lovers  in  one  day. 
Fantome  has  driven  out  Tinsel,  and  I  shall  drive 
out  Fantome. 

VeL  Even  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  another 
•-—He,  he,  be !  You  must  pardon  mc  for  being 
jocular. 

Sir  Geo,  Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking 
blockhead !  But  he  means  me  well — ^You  must 
smber,  Vellum,  you  have  abundance  of  busi- 
upon  your  hands ;  and  I  have  but  just  time 
to  tell  it  you  over.  Ail  I  require  of  you  is  dis- 
patch ;  therefore,  hear  me. 

VeL  There  is  nothing  more  requisite  in  busi- 
oeM  than  dispatch^— *- 

Sir  Geo,  Then,  hear  me. 

VeL  It  is,  indeed,  the  lite  of  business 

Sir  Geo,  Hear  me,  then,  I  say. 

VeL  And,  as  one  hath  rightly  observed,  the 
benefit  that  attends  it  is  four-fold.    First- 
Sir  Geo.  There  is  no  bearing  this.    Thou  art 
going  to  describe  dispatch,  when  thou  shouldst  be 
prartising  it 

VeL  Bat  your  ho— nour  will  not  give  me  the 
hearing 

Sir  Geo,  Thoo  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing. 

[Angrify. 

VeL  I  am  still. 

Sir  Geo.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  to  lay  my 
wigy  hat,  and  sword,  ready  for  me  in  the  closet, 
mod  one  of  my  scarlet  coats.  You  know  how 
Abwail  has  described  the  ghost  to  yon, 

VeL  It  shall  be  done. 

Sir  Geo.  Then  you  must  remember,  whilst  I 
■m  laying  this  ghost,  vou  are  to  prepare  my  wife 
tun  the  rec^tioQ  of  tier  real  husband.    TeU  her 


the  whole  story,  and  do  it  with  all  ^  art  you  are 
master  of,  that  the  surprise  may  not  be  too  great 
for  her. 

VeL  It  shall  be  done.  But  since  her  ho— nour 
has  seen  this  apparition,  she  desires  to  see  you 
once  more,  before  you  encounter  it 

Sir  Geo,  I  shall  expect  her  impatiently ;  for 
now  I  can  talk  to  her  without  being  interrupted 
by  that  impertinent  rogue.  Tinsel.  I  hope  thou 
hast  not  told  Abigail  any  thing  of  the  secret  ? 

VeL  Mrs  Abigail  is  a  woman ;  there  are  many 
reasons  why  she  should  not  be  acquainted  with  it : 
I  shall  only  mention  six 

Sir  Geo,  Hush,  here  she  comes!  Oh,  my 
heart! 

Enter  Lady  Trueman  otu^  Abigail. 

Sir  Geo.  [Atide^  while  Vellum  talk*  in  dumb 
shew  to  Lady  Trueitan.]  Oh,  that  loved  wo- 
man !  How  I  long  to  take  her  in  my  arms  !  If 
I  find  I  am  still  dear  to  her  memory,  it  will  be  a 
return  to  life  indeed !  But  I  must  take  care  of 
indulging  this  tenderness,  and  put  on  a  behaviour 
more  suitable  to  my  present  character. 

[Wolks  at  a  dutance  in  a  pensive  posture^ 
waving  his  wand. 

Lady  True.  fTo  Vellum.]  This  is  surprising 
indeed  !  So  afl  die  servants  tell  me ;  they  say 
he  knows  every  thing  that  has  happened  in  tiie 
family. 

Abi.  [Aside.]  A  parcel  of  credulous  fools!  they 
first  tell  him  thieir  secrets,  and  then  wonder  how 
he  comes  to  know  them. 

[Exit  Vellum,  exchanging  fond  looks  with 
Abigail. 

Lady  JVue.  Learned  sir,  may  I  have  some  con- 
versation with  you,  before  you  begin  your  cere- 
monies ? 

Sir  Geo.  Speak— But  hold— First,  let  mc  feel 
your  pulse. 

Lady  True.  What  can  you  learn  from  that  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I  have  already  learned  a  secret  from 
it,  that  will  astonish  you. 

Lady  'Drue.  Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Sir  Geo.  You  will  liave  a  husband  within  this 
half  hour. 

Abi  [Aside^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that — Ho 
must  mean  Mr  Fantome.  I  begin  to  think 
there's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  art. 

Lady  True.  Alas !  I  fear  you  mean  I  shall  see 
sir  George*s  apparition  a  second  time. 

Sir  Geo.  Have  courage ;  vou  shall  see  the  ap- 
parition no  more.  The  husnand  I  mention,  shall 
be  as  much  alive  as  I  am. 

Aibi.  Mr  Fantome,  to  be  sure.  [Aside. 

Lady  True.  Impossible;  I  loved  my  first  too 
well. 

Sir  Geo.  You  could  not  love  the  first  better 
than  you  will  love  the  second. 

Lady  True.  Alas!  you  did  not  know  sir 
George ! 

Sir  Geo,  As  well  as  I  do  myself Lsaw  him 
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with  you  ia  the  red  damask  room,  when  he  first 
made  love  to  you;  your  mother  left  ^ou  together, 
under  pretence  of  receiving  ,a  visit  from  Mrs 
Vawthora,  oo  her  return  from  London. 
Lady  True,  This  is  astonishmg ! 
Sir  Geo,  You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  single 
life  for  ihe  first  half  hour ;  your  refusals  then 
grew  sUU  fainter  and  fainter.  With  what  testa- 
cy did  sir  George  kiss  your  hand,  when  you  told 
him  you  should  always  follow  the  advice  of  your 
naroma! 

Jjodif  True.  Every  circumstance  to  a  tittle ! 

Sir  Geo.  Then,  lady,  the  wedding-night !     I 

saw  you  in  your  white  satin  nightrgown,    You 

would  not  come  out  of  your  dressing-room,  till 

sir  George  took  you  out  by  force.    He  drew  you 

gently  by  the  hand You  struggled but  he 

was  too  strong  for  you ^You  buished ;  he— 

Lady  True.  Oh,  stop  there  !  go  no  further — 
He  knows  every  thing  f  [A^e, 

Abi,  Truly,  Mr  Conjurer,  I  believe  you  have 
been  a  wi|g  in  your  youth. 

iSi<>  Geo,  Mrs  Abmil,  you  know  what  your 
good  word  cost  sir  Geoi^e ;  a  purse  of  broad 
pieces,  Mrs  Abigail. 

Abi,  The  deviPs  in  him !  [Aside."]  Pray,  sir, 
since  you  have  told  so  far,  you  should  cell  my 
ladv,  that  I  refused  to  take  them. 

Sir  Geo,  Tis  true,  child;  he  was  forced  to 
thnist  them  into  your  bosom. 

Ahi,  This  rogue  will  mention  the  thousand 
pounds,  if  I  don^t  take  care.  [Atide^  Pnty,  sir, 
though  you  are  a  conjurer,  methinks  .you  need 
nut  be  a  blab. 

Lady  True,  Sir,  since  I  have  now  no  reason 
to  doubt  your  art,  I  must  beseech  you  to  treat 
this  apparition  gently.  It  has  the  resemblance 
of  iny  deceased  husband.  If  there  be  any  un- 
discovered secret,  any  thing  that  troubles  his 
rest,  learn  it  of  him. 

Sir  Geo,  I  must,  to  tint  end,  be  sincerely  in- 
formed by  you,  wliether  your  heart  be  engaged 
to  another. — Have  not  you  received  the  addresses 
of  many  lovers  since  his  death  ? 

Xo^j^  True.  1  have  been  obliged  to  receive 
more  visits  than  have  been  agreeable. 

Sir  Geo,  Was  not  Tinsel  welcome  ? — I'm 
afraid  to  h/otnc  an  answer  to  my  own  question. 

[Atide. 
Lady  Trme.  He  was  well  recommended. 
Sir  Geo.  Racks !  [Atide, 

Lady  Drue,  Of  a  good  family. 
Sir  Geo.  Tortures !  [A$ide, 

Lady  True.  Heir  to  a  considerable  estate. 
&>  Geo,  Death  !  [Atide.]  And  you  still  love 
liiin  ?— ^-Ffli  distracted  !  [Atide. 

Lady  JVue.  No,  I  despise  him.     I  fouud  lie 
had  a  design  upon  my  fbitwie ;  wais  base,  pro- 
fligate, cowardly,  and  every  thing  diait  could  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles. 
Sir  Geo.  Vm  recovered.  [Atide. 

Abi,  Oh,  madam,  had  you  seen  bow  like  a 


scoundrel  he  looked,  when  he  left  your  ladyship 
in  a  swoon  !  Where  have  you  left  my  lady  r  says 
I.  In  an  elbow-chair,  child,  says  he.  And  %%  here 
are  you  going  ?  says  I.  To  town,  child,  says  he ; 
for,  to  tell  thee  truly,  child,  says  he,  I  don't  care 
for  living  under  the  same  roof  with  the  devil, 
says  he. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  lady,  I  see  notliingin  all  this,  that 
may  binder  sir  George^s  spirit  from  being  at  rest, 

tjody  True.  If  he  knows  any  thing  of  what 
passes  in  my  heart,  he  cannot  but  be  satisfied  of 
that  fondness  which  I  bear  to  his  memory.  My 
sorrow  for  him  is  always  fresh,  when  I  think  of 
him.  He  was  the  kindest,  truest,  tenderest—- ^ 
Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on — ■ : 

Sir  Geo,  This  ouite  overpowers  me ! — I  shall 
discover  myself  betbre  my  time,  [ylsu^.]  Madam, 
you  may  now  retire,  and  leave  me  to  myself. 

Lady  True.  Success  attend  you  ! 

Abi.  I  wish  Mr  Fautome  gets  well  oiF  from 
this  old  Don — I  know  he*ll  be  with  him  imme> 

diately. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Trueman  and  Abigail, 
Sir  Geo.  My  heart  is  now  at  ease  ! — she  is  the 
same  dear  woman  I  left  her.  Now  for  my  re- 
venge upon  Fantome  !  I  shall  cut  the  cereuxh 
nies  short — A  few  words  will  do  his  business.— 
Now,  let  me  seat  myself  in  form — A  good  easj 
chair  for  a  conjurer  this — Now  for  a  few  matbe* 
roatical  scratches — A  good  lucky  scrawl  that— 
Faith,  I  think  it  looks  very  astrological — ^These 
two  or  three  magical  pot-hooks  about  it,  make  it 
a  complete  conjurer's  scheme,  [Drum  beats.] 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  sir,  are  you  there  ?  Enter,  drummer 
— Now  must  I  pore  upon  my  paper. 

Enter  Fantome,  heating  kit  drum. 

Pr'ythce,  don't  make  a  noise ;  I'm  busy.  [Fax- 
tome  beatt.]  A  pretty  march  !  Pr'ythee  beat 
that  over  again.  [He  beatt  and  advancet.]  [Ri- 
ting.]  Ha !  you're  very  perfect  in  the  step  of  a 
ghost.  You  stalk  it  majestically.  [FAKTOMEfi* 
vancet.]  How  the  rogue  stares !  he  acts  it  to 
admiration !  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  has  not  been 
practising  this  half  hour  in  Mrs  Abigail's  ward- 
robe !  [Fantome  ttaret,  gives  (i  rap  vith  kit 
drum.]  PrVthee,  don't  play  the  fool.  [Fax- 
tome  beatt,]  Nay,  nay ;  enough  of  this,  good  Mr 
Fantome. 

Fan.  [Atide.]  Death !  I  am  discovered.  Hiis 
jade,  Abigail,  has  betrayed  me. 

Sir  Geo,  Mr  Fantome,  upon  the  word  of  an 
astrologer,  your  thousand  pound  bribe  will  never 
gain  my  lady  Trueman. 

Fan.  Tis  plain,  she  has  told  him  all.    [Atide, 

Sir  Qeo,  Let  mc  advise  you  to  make  off  as 
fast  as  you  cap,  or  I  plainly  perceive  by  my  art, 
Mr  Ghost  will  have  his  bones  broke. 

Fan,  [To  Si  a  Gr.oRcn:.]  Look  ye,  old  gentle- 
man, I  perceive  you  have  learned  this  secret 
from  Mrs  Abigail. 

Sir  Geo.  1  have  learned  it  ffom  my  art. 
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art !  prithee,  no  more  of  that 

now  you  are  a  cheat  as  much  as  I 

thou'lt  keep  my  counsel,  I'll  give 
id  pieces. 

am  not  mercenary.    Young  man,  I 
d. 

aake  them  up  twenty— — 
A.vaunt !    and  that  qillckly,  or  Vl\ 
I  apparition  as  shall 

apparition,  old  gentleman !  you 
*  man ;  Fm  not  to  be  frighted  with 

jRi  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments, 

ve  thee  such  a  proof  of  my  art 

f,  if  thou  hast  any  hocu^pocui  tricks 
canst  thou  not  do  them  here  ? 
The  raising  of  a  spirit  requires  ccr- 
lysteries  to  be  performed,  and  words 

ed  in  private 

1,  if  1  see  through  your  trick,  will 
to  be  my  friend  ? 

[  will Attend  and  tremble  ! 

[Exit, 
ery  solemn  old  ass!  but  I  smoke 
s  a  mind  to  raise  his  price  upon  me. 
think  this  slut  would  have  used  me 
;in  to  grow  horribly  tired  of  my  drum. 
IS  well  rid  of  it  However,  I  have 
it,  that  it  has  driven  off  Tinsel  for 
:  I  shan't  have  the  morti6cation  to 

ress  carried  off  by  such  a  rival. 

^-er  happens,  I  must  stop  this  old 
ith ;  I  must  not  be  sparing  in  hush- 
it  here  he  comes. 

Sir  Geosoe  in  his  own  habit. 

that !  Sir  George  Trueman !  This 
3unterfeit  His  dress,  his  shape,  his 
•ry  wound  of  which  he  died  !  Nay, 
le  to  decamp.  [Runs  off'. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  \  Fare  you  well,  good  sir 
be  enemy  has  left  me  master  of  the 
are  the  marks  of  my  victory.  This 
hang  up  in  my  great  hall,  as  the  tro- 
lay. 

}AiL. — Sir  George  stands  with  his 
hre  his  face,  in  a  musing  potture. 

der  he  is.  C  my  conscience,  he  has 
lie  conjurer  !  Mr  Fantome,  Mr  Fan- 
'e  you  joy,  I  gjve  you  joy  !  What  do 
f  your  thousand  pounds  now  ?  Why 
s  man  speak  ? 

[Pulls  him  by  the  sleeve. 
Ha! 

[Taking  his  hands  from  his  face. 
'tis  my  master  !  [Shrieks. 

[Running  away,  he  catches  her. 
Good  Mrs  Abigail,  not  so  fast 
you  alive,  sir?   He  has  given  my 
:h  a  cursed  tweak  !  they  must  be  real 
*el  them)  Vm  sure. 


Sir  Geo,  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Abi.  Think,  sir !  think  !— Troth  I  dotft  know 
what  to  think.    Pray,  sir,  how— 

Sir  Geo.  No  questiops,  good  Abigail ;  diy  cu- 
riosity shall  be  satisfied  in  ikie  time.  Where's 
your  lady  ? 

Abi.  Oh,  Tm  so  frighted — and  so  glad — 

Sir  Geo.  Where's  your  lady,  I  ask  you  ? 

Abi.  Marry,  I  don't  know  where  I  am  myself 
— I  can't  forbear  weeping  for  joy 

Sirfieo.  Your  lady  ?  I  say,  your  lady  ?  I  must 
bring  you  to  yourself  with  one  pinch  more. 

Abi.  Oh,  she  has  been  talking  a  good  while 
v^ith  the  steward. 

Sir  Geo.  Then  he  has  opened  the  whole  story 
to  her.  I'm  glad  he  has  prepared  her.  O^ 
here  she  comes ! 

Enter  Lady  Trjj em av,  followed  by  Vellum. 

Lady  True.  Where  is  he  ?  Let  me  fly  into  his 
arms  !  my  life  I  my  soul !  my  husband  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  let  me  eaten  thee  to  my  hearty 
dearest  of  women ! 

Lady  True.  Are  you,  then,  still  alive,  and  are 
you  here  !  I  can  scarce  believe  my  senses !  Now 
am  I  happy  indeed  ! 

Sir  Geo.  My  heart  is  too  full  to  answer  thee. 

Lady  True.  Was  ever  woman  so  blessed !  to 
find  again  the  darling  of  her  soul,  when  she 
thought  him  lost  for  ever !  to  enter  into  a  kind 
of  second  marriage  with  the  only  man,  whom  she 
was  ever  capable  of  loving  ! 

Sir  Geo.  May  it  be  as  happy  as  our  first !  I 
desire  no  more.  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I  want 
words  to  express  those  transports  of  joy  and  ten^ 
demess,  which  are  every  moment  rising  in  my 
heart  whilst  I  speak  to  thee. 

Enter  Scrvantt. 

But,  Just  as  the  steward  told  us,  lads !  Look 
you  there,  if  he  ben't  with  my  lady  already ! 

Gard.  He,  he,  he  !  what  a  joyful  night  will 
this  be  for  madam. 

Coach,  As  I  was  coming  in  at  the  gate,  a 
strange  gentleman  whisked  by  me ;  but  he  took 
to  his  heels,  and  made  away  to  the  George.  If 
I  did  not  see  master  before  me,  I  should  have 
sworn  it  had  been  his  honour ! 

Gard.  Hast  thou  given  orders  for  the  bells  to 
be  set  a  ringing  ? 

Coach.  Never  trouble  thy  head  about  that;  it 
is  done. 

Sir  Geo.  [To  Lady  Trueman.]  My  dear,  I 
long  as  much  to  tell  you  my  whole  story,  as  yoi; 
do  to  hear  it.  In  the  mean  while,  I  am  to  look 
upon  this  as  my  wedding-day.  I'll  have  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  mirth  and  feasting  in  my  house. 
My  poor  neighbours  and  my  servants  shall  rcr 
joice  with  me.  My  hall  shall  be  free  to  every 
one,  and  let  my  cellars  be  thrown  open. 

But.  Ah,  bless  your  honour,  may  you  o^ve^ 
die  again  I 
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Coach,  The  same  good  man  that  he  ever  was. 

Oard.  Whurra ! 
^  Sir  Geo.  Vellum,  tboa  hast  done  me  much  ser- 
ynce  to-daj.  I  know  thou  lovest  Alugpiil;  but 
she's  disappointed  in  a  fortune.  Ill  make  it  up 
to  both  of  you.  Ill  eve  thee  a  thousand  pounds 
with  her.  It  is  not  fit  there  should  be  one  sad 
heart  in  my  house  to-night. 
'  AbL  Mr  Vellum,  jou  arc  a  well-spoken  man : 
jgnjf  do  jon  thank  my  master  and  my  lady. 


Sir  Geo,  Vellum,  I  hope  ?on  are  not  displea- 
sed with  the  ^ifc  I  make  you  r 

VeL  The  gift  is  two-fold.    I  receive  from  yon 
A  virtuous  partner,  and  a  portion,  to»; 
For  which,  in  humble  wise,  I  thank  the 

douours : 
And  so  we  bid  good-night  to  both  your 
ho— nours. 

[EsewU 
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PRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEK. 

BL  Faivwcll,  in  lave  wth  Mrs  Lovely. 

iLiP  MoDELOVB,  an  old  bemt. 

m&LEy  a  kind  qftiUy  viriuota, 

LOVE,  a  change  broker, 

%M  Prim,  a  Quaker  kotier, 

Attf  the  cohneVs/riendy  a  merchant. 

FvMEf  a  quaking  preacher. 


Mr  Sackbvi^  a  vintner. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs  Lovely,   a  fortune  of  thirty  thouimid 

poundt. 
Mrs  Prim,  wife  to  Prim  the  haitr^ 
Betty,  iervant  to  Mrs  Lovely, 


Scene^Londott. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  1— J  tavern. 


jOVEL  Fainwell  and  Freeman  over 
a  bottle. 

s.  Come,  colonel,  his  nu^estji's  health.  Yoa 
melmodioly  as  if  yoa  were  in  love !  I  wish 
of  the  beaaties  of  Bath  han't  soapt  your 

Why,  faith.  Freeman,  diere  is  somethine 
have  seen  a  lady  at  Bath,  who  has  kindled 

flame  in  me,  tlwt  all  the  waters  there  can*t 
). 

e.  Women,  like  some  poisonous  animals, 

cbetr  antidote  about  them ^Is  she  not  to 

I,  colonel  f 

That's  a  difficult  question  to  answer ;  how- 
[  resolve  to  try :  perhaps  you  may  be  able 
«  me ;  you  merchants  know  one  another, 
idy  tola  me  herself  she  was  under  the 

of  four  persons. 

f.  Odso !  'tis  Mrs  Anne  Lovely. 

The  same — ^Do  you  know  her  ?  / 

s.  Know  her!  ay Faith,  colonel,  your 

ioo  is  more  desperate  than  you  imagiiie : 


why,  she  is  the  talk  and  pity  of  the  whole  town ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  she  must 
die  a  maid. 

CoL  Say  jrou  so  ?  That's  somewhat  odd,  in  this 
charitable  aty.    She's  a  woman,  I  hope  ? 

Free,  For  aught  I  know — but  it  had  been  as 
well  for  her,  had  nature  made  her  any  other  part 
of  the  creation.  The  nmn  who  keeps  this  houso 
served  her  father;  he  is  a  very  honest  fellow, 
and  may  be  of  use  to  you ;  we'll  send  for  him  to 
take  a  glass  with  us :  he'll  give  you  her  whole 
history,  and  'tis  worth  your  hearing. 

CoL  But  may  one  trust  him  ? 

Free.  With  your  life :  I  have  obtiptions 
enough  upon  him  to  make  him  do  any  thing :  I 
serve  him  with  wine.  [Knocks. 

CoL  Nay,  I  know  him  very  well  myself.  I 
once  used  to  frequent  a  club  that  was  kept  here. 


I 


Enter  Drawer, 

Draw,  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call  ? 
Free,  Ay;  send  up  your  master. 
Draw,  Yes^sir. 
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Col.  Do  you  know  any  of  this  lady's  guardians, 
Freeman  } 
Free,  Yes,  I  know  two  of  them  very  well. 


» » 


Enter  Sackbut. 

Here  comes  one  will  give  you  an  account  of 
them  all.  Mr  Sackbut,  we  sent  for  you  to  take 
a  glass  with  us.  Tis  a  maxim  among  the  friends 
of  the  bottle,  that  as  long  as  the  master  b  in 
company,  one  may  be  sure  of  good  wine. 

S(tck,  Sir,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  as  good 
wine  as  you  send  in.  Colonel,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant ;  you  are  welcome  to  town. 

CoL  I  thank  you,  Mr  Sackbut 

Sack.  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  should  a 
hundred  tun  of  French  claret,  custom  fiee.  My 
service  to  you,  sir.  [DrinlaJ]  You  don't  look 
so  merry  as  you  used  to  do ;  am't  you  well,  co- 
lonel ?  « 

Free,  He  has  got  a  woman  in  his  head,  land- 
lord ;  can  you  help  him  ? 

Sack,  If  'tis  in  my  power,  I  shan't  scruple  to 
serve  my  friend. 

Col,  Tis  one  perquisite  of  your  calling. 

Sack.  Aye,  at  t'other  end  of  the  town,  where 
you  officers  use,  women  are  good  forcers  of 
trade ;  a  well-customed  house,  a  handsome  bar- 
keeper, with  clean,  obliging  drawers,  soon  get  the 
master  an  estate;  but  our  eitizcns  seldom  'do 
any  thing  but  cheat  within  the  walls.  But  as 
to  the  lady,  colonel;  point  you  at  particulars  ?  or 
have  you  a  good  Champagne  stomach  ?  Are  you 
in  full  pay,  or  reduced,  colonel  ? 

CoL  Reduced,  reduced,  landlord. 

Free,  To  the  miserable  condition  of  a  lover ! 

Sack,  Pish!  that's  preferable  to  half-pay;  a 
woman's  resolution  may  break  before  the  peace  : 
push  her  home,  colonel ;  there's  no  pariying  with 
the  fair  sex. 

Col,  Were  the  lady  her  own  mistress,  I  have 
fome  reasons  to  believe  I  should  soon  command 
in  chief. 

Free,  You  know  Mrs  Lovely,  Mr  Sackbut  ? 

Sack.  Know. her!  Aye,  poor  Nancy:  I  have 
carried  her  to  school  many  a  frosty  morning. — 
^las  !  if  she's  the  woman,  I  pity  you,  colouel : 
Aer  father,  my  old  master,  was  the  most  whimsi- 
cal, out-of-the-way  tempered  man  I  ever  heard 
of,  as  you  will  guess  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. This  was  his  only  child :  and  I  have 
heard  him  wish  her  dead  a  thousand  times. 

Co/.  Why  so? 

Sack.  He  hated  posterity,  you  must  know,  and 
wished  the  world  were  to  expire  with  himself. — 
He  used  to  swear,  if  she  had  been  a  boy,  he 
would  have  qualified  him  for  the  opera. 

Free,  HTwas  a  very  unnatural  resolution  in  a 
father. 

Sack.  He  died  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  provided  she  mar- 
lied. xyith  the  consent  of  her  guardiana;  but  that 


she  might  be  sure  never  to  do  so,  he  left  her 
in  the  care  of  four  men,  as  opposite  to  each 
other  as  the  four  elements ;  each  has  his  quarter- 
ly rule,  and  three  months  in  a  year  she  is  obliged 
to  be  subject  to  eacli  of  their  nuroours,  and  they 
are  pretty  different,  I  assure  you.  She  is  just 
come  from  Bath. 

Col.  'Twas  there  I  saw  her. 

Sack,  Aye,  sir ;  the  last  quarter  was  her  beau 
guardian's.  She  appears  in  all  public  places  du- 
ring his  reign. 

Col.  She  visited  a  lady  who  boarded  in  the 
same  house  with  me :  I  liked  her  person,  and 
found  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  so.  She  repli- 
ed, she  had  no  objection  to  mine ;  but  if  I  could 
not  reconcile  contradictions,  I  must  not  think  of 
her ;  for  that  she  was  condemned  to  the  caprice 
of  four  persons,  who  never  yet  agreed  in  any  one 
thing,  and  she  was  obliged  to  please  them  all. 

Sack,  Tis  most  true,  sir ;  rll  give  you  a  short 
description  of  the  men,  and  leave  you  to  judge 
of  the  poor  lady's  condition.  One  is  a  kmd  of 
virtuoso ;  a  silly,  half-%vitted  fellow,  but  positive 
and  surly,  fond  of  every  thing  antique  and  fo- 
reign, and  wears  his  clothes  of  the  fasliion  of  the 
last  century ;  doats  upon  travellers,  and  believes  . 
more  of  sir  John  Mandeville  than  he  does  of  the 
Bible. 

CoL  That  must  be  a  rare  odd  fellow  ! 

Sack.  Another  is  a 'Change-broker ;  a  fellow 
that  will  out-lye  the  devil  for  the  advantage  of 
stock,  and  cheat  his  father  that  got  him,  io  a 
bargain:  he  is  a  great  stickler  for  trade,  and 
hates  every  man  that  wears  a  sword. 

Free.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Dutoh  ma- 
nagement, and  swears  they  understand  trade 
better  than  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

Sack.  The  third  is  an  old  beau,  that  has  May 
in  his  fancy  and  dress,  but  December  in  his  face 
and  his  heels :  he  admirers  all  the  new  fashions, 
and  those  must  be  French ;  loves  operas,  balls, 
masquerades,  and  is  always  the  most  tawdry  of 
the  whole  company  on  a  birth-day. 

CoL  These  are  pretty  opposite  to  one  another, 
truly ;  and  the  fourth,  what  is  he,  landlord? 

Sack,  A  very  rigid  quakcr,  whose  quarter  be- 
gan this  day.  I  saw  Mrs  Lovely  go  in,  not  a- 
bove  two  hours  ago — s'r  Philip  set  lier  down.— 
What  think  you  now,  colonel ;  is  not  the  poor 
lady  to  be  pitied  ? 

CoL  Aye,  and  rescued  too,  landlord. 

Free.  In  my  opinion,  that's  impossible. 

CoL  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  a  lover.— 
What  would  not  a  man  attempt  for  a  fine  woman 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds  ?  Besides,  my  hoooor 
is  at  stake ;  I  pronnsed  to  deliver  her,  and  dhe 
bid  me  win  her  and  wear  her. 

Sack.  That's  fair,  faith. 

Free.  If  it  depended  upon  knight-errantry,  I 
should  not  doubt  your  setting  free  the  damsel; 
but  to  have  avarice,  impertinence,  hypoaisj, 
and  pride,  at  once  to  deal  withy  requires  moit 
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cmiotng  than  generally  attends  a  man  of  honour. 

CoL  Mj  fancy  telfs  me  I  shall  come  oft"  wkh 
eiorj.  I  am  resoWed  to  try,  however.  Do  you 
know  all  the  guardians^  Mr  Sackbut  ? 

Sack.  Very  well,  sir ;  they  all  use  my  house. 

CoL  And  will  you  assist  me,  if  occasion  re- 
quires? 

Sack.  In  erery  thing  I  can,  colonel.    * 

Free,  I'll  answer  fur  him ;.  and  whatever  I  can 
serve  jtm  in,  you  may  depend  on.  I  know  Mr 
Periwinkle  and  Mr  Tradeiove ;  the  latter  has  a 
very  great  opinion  of  my  interest  abroad.  I 
happened  to  nave  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
two  hours  before  the  news  arrived  of  the  French 
king's  death  :  I  communicated  it  to  him :  upon 
which  he  bought  all  the  stock  he  could,  and  what 
with  that,  and  some  wagers  he  laid,  he  told  me 
be  had  got  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  pounds ; 
10  that  I  am  much  in  his  good  graces. 

C4}L  I  don't  know  but  you  may  be  of  service 
to  me.  Freeman. 

Free.  If  I  can,  command  mc,  colonel. 

CoL  Isn't  it  passible  to  find  a  suit  of  clothes 
ready  made  at  some  of  these  sale-shops  fit  to  rig 
out  a  beau,  think  you,  Mr  Sackbut? 

Sack.  O,  hang  them — No,  colf>ncl ;  they  keep 
nothing  ready  made  that  a  gentleman  would  be 
seen  in :  but  I  can  fit  you  with  a  suit  of  clothes, 
if  you'd  make  a  figure — V^elvet  and  gold  brocade 
— They  were  pawne'd  to  me  by  a  French  count, 
.who  had  been  stript  at  play,  and  wanted  money 
to  carry  him  home ;  he  promised  to  send  for  them, 
>but  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  him. 

Free.  He  has  not  fed  upon  frogs  long  enough 
yet  to  recover  his  loss ;  ha,  ha ! 

CoL  Ha,  ha !  Well,  the  clothes  will  do,  Mr 
Sackbut ;  though  we  must  have  three  or  four  fel- 
lows in  tawdry  liVeries :  they  can  be  procured^  I 
hope? 

Free,  Egad  !  I  have  a  brother  come  from  the 
We«t  Indies  that  can  match  you ;  and,  for  expe- 
dition-sake, you  shall  have  his  servants^  there  s  a 
black,  a  tawney-moor,  and  a  Frenchman ;  they 
'don't  speak  one  word  of  English,  so  can  make  no 
mistake. 

CoL  Excellent !  Egad !  I  shall  look  like  an 
Indian  prince.  First,  i'U  attack  my  beau  guar- 
dian ;  where  lives  he  ? 

Sack.  Faith,  somewhere  about  St  James; 
though,  to  say  in  what  street,  I  cannot ;  but  any 
chairman  will  tell  you  where  sir  Philip  Mode- 
love  lives. 

Free.  Oh !  you'll  find  him  in  the  Park  at  ele- 
ven every  day ;  at  least,  I  never  pass  through  at 
that  hour  without  ^seeing  him  there.  But  what 
do  you  intend? 

CoL  To  address  him  in  his  own  way,  and  find 
what  he  designs  to  do  with  the  lady. 

Free.  And  what  then  ? 
.    Col.  Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  shall  take 
my  measores  accordingly. 

Sack.    Weill  *us  a  mad  undertaking,  in  my 
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mind  :  but  here^s  to  your  tocoess,  colokieU 

[Drinki. 
CoL  Tis  something  out  of  the  way,  I  confess ; 
but  fortune  may  chance  to  smile,  and  I  succeed; 
Come,  landlord,  let  me  see  those  clothes.  Free* 
man,  I  sliall  eipect  you'll  leave  word  with  Mr 
Sackbut  where  one  may  find  you  upon  occasion; 
and  send  my  Indian  equipage  immediately ;  d'ye 
hear  ? 

Free.  Immediately.  J-^'^* 

CoL  Bold  was  the  man  who  ventured  nrst  to 
sea, 
But  the  first  venturing  lovers  bolder  were. 
The  path  of  love's  a  dark  and  dan^rous  way,    < 
Without  a  landmark,  or  one  friendly  star^ 
And  he  that  runs  the  risque  deserves  the  fair. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  n.— PatM's  house. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovely,  and  her  maid  Betty. 

Bet.  Bless  me,  madam  !  Why  do  you  fret  and 
tease  yourself  so  ?  This  is  giving  them  the  advan* 
tage,  with  a  witness. 

Airs  Love.  Must  I  be  condemned  all  my  h'fe 
to  the  preposterous  humours  of  other  people,  and 
pointed  at  by  every  boy  in  town  ?  Oh  !  I  could 
tear  my  fiesh,  and  curse  the  hour  I  was  bom — > 
Isn't  it  monstrously  ridiculous,  that  they  should 
desire  to  impose  their  quaking  dress  upon  me  at 
these  years  ?  When  I  was  a  child,  no  matter 
what  they  made  me  wear;  but  now 

Bet.  1  would  resolve  against  it,  madam ;  I'd 
see  them  hanged  before  I'd  put  on  the  pinched 
cap  again. 

Mrsr  Love,  Then  I  must  never  expect  one  mo* 
ment's  ease  :  she  has  rung  such  a  peial  in  niy  eare 
already,  that  I  shan't  have  the  right  use  of  them 
this  month.    What  can  I  do  ? 

Bet.  What  can  you  not  do,  if  you  will  but 
give  your  mind  to  it  ?  Marry,  madam. 

Mrs  Love.  What !  and  have  my  fortune  go  to 
build  churches  and  hospitals  ? 

Bet,  Why,  let  it  go.  If  the  colonel  loves  you, 
as  he  pretends,  hell  marry  you  without  a  fortune, 
madam ;  and,  I  assure  you,  a  colonel's  lady  is  no 
despicable  thing;  a  colonel's  post  will  maintaio 
you  like  a  gentlewoman,  madafn. 

Mrs  Ijove,  So,  you  would  advise  me  to  give 
up  my  own  fortune,  and  throw  myself  upon  the 
colonel's  ?  • 

Bet.  1  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself 
easV)  madam. 

Mrs  Love.  That's  not  the  way,  I*m  sure.  No, 
no,  girl ;  there  are  certain  ingredients  to  be  min* 
gUd  with  matrimony,  without  which  I  may  as 
well  change  for  the  worse  as  the  better.  Whefi 
the  woman  has  fortune  enough  to  make  tlie  man 
happy,  if  he  has  either  honour  or  good  manners, 
he  )i  make  her  easy.  Love  makes  but  a  slovenly 
figure  in  a  house,  where  poverty  keeps  the  door. 

4F 
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Bet.  Andao  jouresolvetodieamatd,  doyou, 
madam? 

Mrs  Ltrct.  Or  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
the  man  I  love  master  of  my  fortune. 

Bet,  Then  you  don't  like  the  colonel  so  well 
as  I  thought  you  did,  madam,  or  you  would  not 
take  such  a  resolution. 

Mr$  Love*  It  is  because  I  do  like  him,  Betty, 
that  I  do  take  such  a  resolution. 

Bet,  Why,  do  you  expect,  madam,  the  colonel 
can  woilc  miracles?  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  mar- 
ry you  with  the  consent  of  all  your  guardians  ? 

Mrs  Love,  Or  he  must  not  marry  me  at  all : 
and  so  I  told  him;  and  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased with  the  news.  He  promised  to  set  me 
free;  and  1,  on  that  condition,  promised  to  make 
him  master  of  that  freedom. 

Bet,  Well !  I  have  read  of  enchanted  castles, 
ladies  delivered  from  the  chains  of  magic,  giants 
killed,  and  monsters  overcome ;  so  wat  I  shall 
be  the  less  surpri^  if  the  colonel  should  con- 
jure you  out  of  the  power  of  your  four  guardi- 
ans ;  if  he  doesi  I  am  sure  he  deserves  your  for- 
tune. 

Mrs  Lone.  And  shall  have  it,  girl,  if  it  were 


ten  times  as  much — For  111  ingenuously  confess 
to  thee,  that  I  do  like  the  colonel  above  all  tha 
men  I  ever  saw  :  there's  something  aojantee  in  a 
soldier,  a  kind  of  je  ne  s^  quoi  air,  that  makes 
tb^m  more  agreeable  than  the  rest  of  manlund. 
They  command  regard,  as  who  shall  say,  We  are 
your  defenders.  We  preserve  your  beauties 
from  th«  insults  of  rude  and  unpolished  foes^ 
and  ought  to  be  preferred  before  tnose  lazy,  in- 
dolent mortals,  who,  by  dropping  into  tlieir  fa- 
thers' estates,  set  op  their  coaches,  and  think  to 
rattle  themselves  into  our  affections. 

Bet.  Nay,  madam,  I  confess  tliat  the  army  has 
engrossed  all  the  prettiest  fellows — a  laced  coat 
and  a  feather  have  irresistible  charms. 

Mrs  Love,  But  the  colonel  has  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  O  all  yt 
powers  that  favour  happy  lovers,  grant  that  he 
may  be  mine  !  Thou  god  of  love,  if  thou  be'st 
augfit  but  name,  assist  my  Fainwell  I 

Point  all  thy  darts  to  aid  his  just  desi^. 
And  make  his  plots  as  prevalent  as  thine. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  L— 2^  Park. 


Bnter  CoLOVLLy  finely  drest,  three  Footmen  af- 
ter him, 

CoL  So,  now  if  I  can  but  meet  this  beau ! 
Egad !  Methinks,  I  cut  a  smart  figure,  and  have 
as  much  of  the  tawdry  air  as  any  Italian  count 
or  French  marquis  of  them  all.  Sure,  I  shall 
know  this  knight  again— Ah  !  Yonder  he  sits, 
making  love  to  a  mask,  i'faith !  I'll  walk  up  the 
Mall,  and  oome  down  by  him. 

[Exit  Colonel. 

Scene  draws^  and  discovers  Sir  Philip  upon  a 
benchf  with  a  woman  masked. 

Sir  Phi.  Well,  but,  my  dear,  are  you  really 
constant  to  your  keeper  ? 

Worn.  Yes,  really,  sir.  Hey-day  !  Who  comes 
yonder?  He  cuts  a  mighty  figure. 

Sir  Phi.  Ha  !  A  stranger,  by  his  equipage 
keeping  so  close  at  his  heels.  He  has  the  ap- 
Dearance  of  a  man  of  quality.  Positively  Frencn, 
Dy  his  dancing  air ! 

Worn.  He  crosses,  as  if  he  meant  to  sit  down 
here. 

iStr  Phi.  He  has  a  mind  to  make  love  to  thee, 
child. 

Enter  Colonel,  and  seats  himself  upon  the 
bench  hy  Sir  Philip. 

Wom%  It  will  be  to  no  purpose,  if  he  does. 
Sir  Phi.  Are  you  resolved  to  be  cruel,  then  ? 
€ol.  You  must  be  very  cruel  indeed|  if  you 


can  deny  any  thing  to  so  fine  a  gentleman,  ms* 
dam.  [Takes  out  his  watch. 

Worn.  I  never  mind  the  outside  of  a  man. 

CoL  And  I'm  afraid  thou  art  no  judge  of  the 
inside. 

Sir  Phi.  I  am  pontively  of  your  mind,  sir ;  for 
creatures  of  her  function  seldom  penetrate  be- 
yond the  pocket 

Wom.  Creatures  of  your  composition,  have,  in- 
deed, generally  more  in  their  pockets,  thao  in 
their  heads.  [Aside. 

Sir  Phi.  Pray,  what  says  your  watch  ?  mine  is 
down.  [Pulling  out  his  watch. 

'  CoL  I  want  thirty-six  minutes  of  twelve,  sir. 
[Puts  up  his  watchf  and  takes  out  kis  snuff' 
box. 

Sir  Phi,  May  I  presume,  sir? 

CoL  Sir,  you  honour,  me. 

[Presenting  the  box. 

Sir  Phi,  He  speaks  good  English — Uioush  he 
must  be  a  foreigner. — [^suie.] — This  snuff  is  ei- 
tremely  good — and  the  box  prodigious  fine ;  the 
work  is  French,  I  presume,  sir  ? 

CoL  I  bought  it  in  Paris,  sir — I  do  think  the 
workmanship  pretty  neat. 

Sir  Phi,  Neat !  tis  exquisitely  fine,  sir.  Pray, 
sir,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring — Whst 
country  is  so  happy  to  claim  the  birth  of  the 
finest  gentleman  in  the  universe  ?  France,  I  pre- 
sume? 

CoL  Then  you  don't  think  me  an  Englishman  P 

Sir  PhL  No,  upon  my  soul,  don't  I. 

Col.  I'm  sorry  tor't. 
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mpossible,  yoa  should  wish  to  be  an 
Pardon  me,  sir,  this  island  coald 
ft  person  of  snch  alertness, 
is  mirror  shews  you,  sir. 
a  pocket  glats  to  Sir  PeiLip's./ifce. 
Kcombs  !    I'm  sick  to  hear   them 
lother.     One  seldom  gets  any  thing 
tals ;   not  even  a  dinner,  unless  one 
n  soup  and  celery. 
)  Gad,  sir  ?   Will  you  leave  us,  roa- 
^  ha !  [Exit  Woman, 

Bars  'twill  be  only  losing  time  to  stay 
ha  !    I  know  not  how  to  distinguish 
your  mien  and  address  speak  you 
ible. 

bus,  great  souls  jud^e  of  others  by 
I  am  only  adorned  with  knighthood, 
isure  you,  sir ;  my  name  is  sir  Philip 

%nch  extraction  ? 

ly  father  was  French. 

nay  plainly  perceive  it — ^There  is  a 

f  peculiar  to  my  nation  (for  I  will 

i  Frenchman)  which  distinguishes  us 

-A  person  of  your  figure  would  be 

)Q  to  a  coronet. 

must  own  I  had  the  offer  of  a 
t  five  years  ago;  but  I  abhorred 
which  must  Iwve  attended  it.  I 
'et  bring  myself  to  join  with  either 

ire  perfectly  in  the  right,  Sir  Philip 
>n  should  not  embark  himself  in  the 
em  of  politics :  dress  and  pleasure 
roper  for  the  soul  of  a  fine  gentle- 

Lud  love — 

that's  included  under  the  article  of 

arbleu  il  est  un  homme  d*csprit !  I 

e  you — [Rise  and  emhrace.y—Y our 

re  so  agreeable  to  mine,  that  we 

ive  but  one  soul,  for  our  ideas  and 

ire  the  same. 

lid  be  sorry  for  that  [Atide,] — ^You 

jch  honour,  sir  Philip. 

our  vivacity  and  jantce  mien  assu- 

rst  sight,  there  was  nothing  of  this 

n  your  composition.    May  I  crave 

ir? 

Eune  is  La  Fainwell,  sir,  at  your  ser- 

rhe  La  Fainwells  are  French,  I 
h  the  name  is  become  very  numer- 
•Britain  of  late  years — I  was  sure 
ich  the  moment  I  laid  my  eyes  upon 
1  not  come  into  the  supposition  of 
I  Englishman :  this  island  produces 
iments. 

•n  me,  sir  Philip ;  this  island  has  two 
>r  to  alPnations  under  the  sun. 
h !  what  are  they  ? 


CoL  The  ladies,  and  the  laws. 

Sir  Phi,  The  laws,  indeed,  do  claim  a  pre- 
ference of  other  nations — but,  by  my  soul,  there 
are  fine  won^en  every  where. — I  must  own  I  have 
felt  their  power  in  all  countries. 

CoL  There  are  some  finished  beauties,  I  con* 
fess,  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  nay,  even  in 
Holland,  mais  elles  sont  bien  rare :  but  les  belles 
Angloises !  Oh,  sir  Philip,  wliere  find  we  such 
women  !  such  symmetry  of  shape !  such  ele- 
gance of  dress  !  such  regularity  of  features! 
such  sweetness  of  temper!  such  conmianding 
eyes  !  and  such  bewitchmg  smiles ! 

Sir  Phi.  Ah !  parbleu  vous  etes  attrap^. 

CoL  Non,  je  vous  assure.  Chevalier. — But  I 
declare  there  is  no  amusement  so  agreeable  to 
my  goQt  as  the  conversation  of  a  fine  wo- 
man.  1  could    never  be   prevailed  upon  to 

enter  into  what  the  vulgar  call  the  pleasure  of 
the  bottle. 

Sir  PhL  My  own  taste,  positivement. — A  ball, 
or  a  masquerade,  is  Certainly  preferable  to  all 
the  productions  of  the/Vineyard. 

CoL  Infinitely  !  I  hope  tne  people  of  quality 
in  England  will  support  that  branch  of  pleasure 
which  was  imported  with  the  peace,  and  since^ 
naturalized  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Heidegger. 

Sir  Phu  The  ladies  assure  me  it  will  become 
part  of  the  constitution — upon  which  I  subscrib- 
ed a  hundred  guineas — ^It  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  at  least  to  the  company  of 
surgeons;  and  the  city  in  general. 

CoL  Ha,  ha !  it  may  help  to  ennoble  the  blood 
of  the  city.    Are  you  -married,  sir  Philip  ? 

Sir  Phi.  No:  nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  shaH 
enter  into  that  honourable  state  :  I  have  an  ab« 
solute  tendre  for  the  whole  sex. 

CoL  That^s  more  than  they  have  for  you,  I 
dare  swear.  lAside, 

Sir  Phi,  And  I  have  the  honour  to  be  very 
well  with  the  ladies,  I  can  assure  you,  sir;  and  i 
won't  affront  a  million  of  fine  women  to  make 
one  happy. 

CoL  Nay,  marriage  is  reducing  a  man's  taste 
to  a  kind  of  half  pleasure :  but  then  it  carries 
the- blessings  of  peace  along  with  it;  one  goea 
to  sleep  without  fear,  and  wakes  without  pain. 

Sir  Phi.  There's  something  of.  that  in't  ;  a 
wife  is  a  very  good  dish  for  an  Engli<Ji  stomach. 
— hut  gross  feeding  for  nicer  palates,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

CoL  I  find  I  was  very  much  mistaken — i  im- 
agined you  had  been  married  to  that  young  lady, 
whom  I  saw  in  the  chariot  with  you  this  morn- 
ing in  Grace-church-Street 

Sir  Phi,  Who,  Nancy  Lovely  ?  I  am  a  piece 
of  a  guardian  to  that  lady  :  you  must  know,  her 
father^  I  thank  him«  joined  me  with  three  of  the 
most  preposterous  old  fellows — that,  upon  my 

soul,  I  am  in  pain  for  the  p4K>r  girl : she 

must  certainly  lead  apes,  as  the  saying  is ;  ha^ 
ha! 

CoL  Thafs  pity,  sir  Pliilip.   If  the  lady  would 
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give  me  leave,  I  would  endeavour  to  avert  that 
curse. 

Sir  Fhi  As  Id  the  lady,  she'd  gladly  be  rid 
of  us  at  any  rate,  I  believe ;  but  here's  the  mis- 
chief!  he  who  manies  Miss  Lovely,  must  have 
the  consent  of  us  all  four-— or  not  a  penny  of 
her  portion. — for  my  part,  I  shall  never  approve 
of  any  bujt  a  man  of  figure,*— and  the  rest  are 
sot- only  averse  to  Aeanliness,  but  have  each  a 
peculiar  taste  to  gratify. — For  my  part,  I  declare 
I  would  prefer  you  to  all  the  men  I  ever  saw. 

CqL  And  I  her  to  all  women — 

Sir  Phi.  I  assure  you,  Mr  Fainwell,  I  am  for 
marrying  her ;  for  I  hate  the  trouble  of  a  guardi- 
an, especially  among  such  wretches ;  but  resolve 
never  to  agree  to  toe  choice  of  any  one  of  them, 
••-aiid  I  faocY  they'll  be  even  with  me^  for  they 
sever  came;  into  any  proposal  of  mine  yet 

CoL  I  wish  I  had  your  kave  to  try  them,  sir 
Philip. 

Sir  Fhi,  With  all  my  soul,  sir;  I  can  refuse  a 
person  of  vour  appearance  nothing. 

CoL  Sir,  I  am  mfinitely  obliged  to  you. 

Sir  Phi.  But  do  yon  really  like  matrimony  I 

CoL  I  believe  I  could  with  that  lady. 

iSir  PhL  The  only  point  in  which  we  difier^-— 
But  you  are  master  of  so  many  qualifications, 
that  i  can  excuse  one  fault ;  for  I  must  think  it 
a  fault  in  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  that  you  are 
such,  ril  give  it  under  my  hand. 

CoL  I  wi:»h  you'd  give  me  your  consent  to  mar^ 
ry  Mrs  Lovely  under  your  hand,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  Phi.  I'll  do't,  if  you'll  step  into  St  James's 
Coifee-house,  where  we  may  have  pen  and  ink — 
though  I  can't  foresee  what  advantage  my  con- 
sent will  be  to  you,  without  you  could  find  a  way 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  guardians.  But  1*11  intro- 
duce you,  howe%'er :  she  is  now  at  a  Quaker's, 
where  I  carried  her  this  morning,  when  you  saw 
us  in  Gracechurch-Street. — I  assure  you  she  has 
an  odd  rajgout  of  guardians,  as  you  will  find  when 
you  hear  the  characters,  which  I'll  emleavour  to 
give  you  as  we  go  along. — Hey !  Pierre,  Jaque, 
Beimo — where  are  you  all,  scoundrels? Or- 
der the  chariots  to  St  James's  Coffee-house. 
.  CoL  he  Noir,  la  Brun,  la  Blanc— MorMeu, 
ou.sont  ces  coquins  la  ?  Ailons,  Monsieur  le  Che- 
valier. 
.  Sir  PhL  Ah  !  Pardonnez  moi,  monsieur. 

CoL  Not  one  step,  upon  my  soul,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  PhL  The  best  bred  man  in  £urope,  posi- 
^vely!  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  Ih— Changes  to  Obadiab  Prim's 

house. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovti^Y,  folloaed  by  Mrs  Prim. 

'    Mrs  Prim.  Then,  thon  wilt  not  obey  me  ?  and 
thou  dost  really  think  those  fallals  become  thee? 

Mrs  Lore.  I  do,  indeed. 

Mrs  Prim.  Now  will!  be  judged  by  all  sober 


people,  if  I  don't  look  more  like  a  noodest  woman 
than  thou  dost,  Anne. 

Mrs  Lone,  More  like  a  hypocrite  you  mean, 
Mrs  Prim. 

Mrs  Prim.  Ah !  Anne,  Anne,  that  wicked  Phi- 
lip Modelove  will  undo  thee — Satan  so  fills  thy 
heart  with  pride,  during  die  three  months  of  hia 
guardianship,  that  thou  becomest  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  upright. 

Mrs  Lave.  Pray,  who  are  they  ?  Are  the  pinch- 
ed cap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of  sancti- 
ty ?  Does  your  virtue  consist  in  your  dress,  Mrs 
Prim? 

Mrs  Prim.  It  doth  not  consist  in  cut  hair, 
spotted  face,  and  a  bare;  neck. — Oh  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  generation !  The  primitive  women 
knew  not  the  abomination  of  hooped  jpetticoats. 

Mrs  Lave.  No ;  nor  the  abomination  of  cant 
neither.  Don't  tell  me,  Mrs  Prim,  don't.  I  know 
you  have  as  much  pride,  vanity,  self-conceit,  and 
ambition  among  you,  couched  under  that  formal 
habit,  and  sanctihed  countenance,  as  the  proudest 
of  us  all ;  but  the  world  begins  to  see  your  pra« 
dery. 

ilfri  Prim,  Prudery !  What !  do  they  iofent 
new  words  as  well  as  new  fashions  ?  Ah !  peer 
fantastic  age,  I  pity  thee — Poor  deluded  Ajue, 
which  dost  thou  think  most  resembles  the  saiaC, 
and  which  the  sianer,  thy  dress  or  mine  ?  Thy 
naked  bosom  allureth  the  eye  of  the  by-stander, 
— encourageth  the  frailty  of  human-nature — and 
cormpteth  the  soul  with  evil  longings. 

Mrs  Love.  And,  pray,  who  corrupted  your  son 
Tobias  with  evil  longings  ?  Your  maid  Tabitha 
wore  a  handkerchief,  and  yet  he  made  the  saia^ 
a  sinner. 

Mrs  Prim.  Well,  well,  spit  ihy  malice.  I  con- 
fess Satan  did  buffet  my  sou  Tobias,  and  my  ser* 
vant  Tabitha  :  the  evil  spirit  was  at  that  time  too 
strong,  and  they  both  became  subject  to  its  work- 
ings, not  from  any  outward  provocation,  hut  from 
an  inward  call ;  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  rofe> 
tenness  of  the  fashions,  nor  did  his  eyes  take  ia 
the  drunkenness  of  beauty. 

Mrs  Love.  No  !  tliats  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Mrs  Prim.  Tabitha  is  one  of  the  faithful ;  h/t 
fell  not  with  a  stranger. 

Mrs  Love.  So !  I'hen  you  hold  wenching  M 
crime,  provided  it  be  witliin  the  pale  of  your  owa 
tribe.— You  are  an  excellent  casuist,  truly! 

Enter  Obadiah  Prim. 

Oba.  Prim.  Not  stripped  of  thy  vanity  yc^ 
Anne  ! — Why  dost  thou  not  make  her  put  ii  oBi 
Sarah? 

Mrs  Prim.  She  will  not  do  it. 

Oba.  Prim.  Verily,  thy  nak^  beeaat  troubkth 
my  outward  man ;  I  pray  thee  hide  them,.  Anae: 
put  on  an  handkerchief,  Aime  Lovely. 

Mrs  Love.  I  hate  handkerchiefis  when  'tis  not 
cold  weather,  Mr  Prim.' 

Airs  Prim.  I  have  seen  thee  weaf  a  handker- 
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f,  and  a  mask  to  boot,  in  the  middle  of 

ave.  Ay;  to  keep  the  mm  from  scorch- 

VtM.  If  thou  couldst  not  bear  the  son- 

MHT  dost  thoo  think  man  can  bear  thy 

Those  breasts  inflame  desire ;  let  them 

4>ve.  Let  me  be  quiet,  I  say.  Must  I  be 
d  thus  for  e?er  ?  Sure  no  woman's  con- 
cr  equalled  mine !    Foppery,  folly,  ava- 

hypiDcrisy,  are,  by  turns,  my  constant 
Mia---aod  I  must  vary  shapes  as  often  as 
—I  cannot  think  my  father  meant  this 
No^  you  osorp  an  authority  which  he 
ended  you  should  take. 
*rMi»  Hark  thee;  dost  thou  call  good 
jrranny?    Do  I,  or  my  wife,  tyrannize, 

desire  thee,  in  all  love,  to  put  off  thy 
attire,  and  veil  thy  provokers  to  sin  ? 
/roe.   Deliver  me,  good  Heaven!  or  I 
listracted.  [Walh  about. 

Wm.  So !  now  thy  |nnners  are  tost,  and 
its  pulled  up  !  Verily,  they  were  seen 
wfbre.  Fy  upon  the  filthy  tailor  who 
r  stays! 

4fve,  I  wish  I  were  in  my  grave !    Kill 
r  than  treat  me  thus. 
*rtai.  Kill  thee  !   ha,  ha !  thou  thinkest 
icting  some  lewd  play,  sure  !— -kill  thee ! 

prepared  for  death,  Anne  Lively?  No, 
wouldst  rather  have  a  husband,  Anne — 
ntest  a  ^t  coach,  with  six  laxy  fellows 
JO  flaunt  it  in  the  ring  of  vanity,  among 
es  and  nilersof  the  land,  who  pamper 
M  with  the  fatness  thereof;*  but  I  will 

that  none  shaU  squander  away  thy  fa- 
ate  ;  thou  shalt  marry  none  such,  Anne. 
dome.  Would  you  marry  me  to  one  of 
I  canting  sect  ? 

'ran.  Yea,  verily ;  no  one  else  shall  ever 
Misent,  I  do  assure  thee,  Anne. 
dne.  And,  I  do  assure  thee,  Obadiah, 
ill  as  soon  turn  Papist,  and  die  in  acon- 

'rnii.  Oh,  widcedness ! 

une.  Oh,  stupidity ! 

Vnn.  Oh,  blindness  of  heart ! 

irove.  Thou  blinder  of  the  world,  don't 

me-— lest  I   betray  your  sanctity,   and 

ir  wife  to  judge  of  your  purity : — ^What 

i  emotions  of  your  spirit— when  you 

Mary  by  the  hand  last  night  in  the  pan- 
n  she  told  you,  you  bus^  so  filthily  ? 

had  no  aversion  to  naked  bosoms,  when 
ed  her  to  shew  you  a  little,  little,  little 
r  delicious  bubby :— don't  you  remember 
rds,  Mr  Prim  ? 

Vim.  What  docs  she  say,  Obadiah  ? 
nm.  She  talketh   unintelligibly,  Sarah, 
ay  did  she  hear  this?    This  should  not 


have  reached  the  ears  of  the  wicked  ones  :—ver^ 
ly,  it  troubleth  me.  [Aside^ 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Philip  Modelove,  whom  they  call  sir  Phi- 
lip, is  below,  and  such  another  with  him ;  shall  I 
send  them  up? 

Oba.  Prim:  Yea.  [ExHi 

Enter  Sir  Philip  and  Colonel. 

Sir  JPhL  How  dost  thou  do,  friend  Prim  ? 
Odso !  my  she-friend  here,  too  !  What,  are  yon 
documenting  Miss  Nancy?  Reading  her  a  lecture 
upon  the  pinched  coif,  I  warrant  ^e  ! 

Mn  Prim.  1  am  sure  thou  didst  never  read 
her  any  lecture  that  was  good.  My  flesh  riseth 
so  at  these  wicked  ones,  that  pmdenoe  advisetk 
me  to  withdraw  from  their  sight  [Exit, 

Col.  Oh !  that  I  could  find  means  to  speak 
with  her !  How  chamiine  she  appears !  I  wish  I 
could  get  this  letter  into  ner  hand.  [Aiide, 

Sir  Phi  Well,  Miss  Cockey,  I  hope  thou  haat 
got  the  better  of  them. 

Mn  Love,  The  difficulties  of  my  life  are  not 
to  be  surmounted,  air  Philip^— -^I  hate  the  imh 
pertinence  of  him,  as  much  as  the  stupidi^  of  the 
other.  [Asid9. 

Oba.  Prim,  Verily,  Philip,  thou  wilt  spoil  this 
maiden.- 

Sir  Phi,  I  find  we  still  differ  in  opinion ;  but 
that  we  may  none  of  us  spoil  her,  prithee.  Prim, ' 
let  us  consent  to  marry  her. — Lhave  sent  for  our 
brother  goardiaiia  to  meet  me  here  about  tliis  ve- 
ry thing — Madam,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  n^ 
commend  a  boeband  to  you  ?  Here's  a  gentle- 
man, whom,  in  my  mind,  you  can  have  no  object 
tion  ta 

[Preients  the  Colonel  to  her,  $he  leokt  aJ^* 
either  way. 

Mr9  Love.  Heaven  deliver  me  fjrom  the  foi«- 
mal,  and  the  fantastic  fool ! 

Col.  A  fine  woma»— a  fine  horse,  and  fine 
equipage,  are  the  finest  things  in  the  universe : 
and  if  I  am  so  happy  to  possess  you,  madam,  I 
shall  become  the  envy  of  mankind,  as  much  Us 
you  outshine  your'  whole  sex. 

[As  he  taket^  her  hand  tokist^  tV,  he  endea* 
vours  to  put  a  letter  into  it ;  the  lett  it 
drpp^-VRiu  taket  ii  up* 

Mrs  Love:  I  have  no  ambition  to  appear  ccinh 
spicuously  ridiculous,  sir.       [Turning Jfrom  him* 

CoL  So  fail  the  hopes  of  Fainwell. 

Mrs  Love.  Ha !  Famwell !  'Tis  he !  What  hav^ 
I  done  ?  Pnm  has  the  letter,  and  it  will  be  dis- 
covered !  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Friend,  I  know  not  thy  name,  so 
cannot  call  thee  by  it ;  but  thou  seest  thy  letter 
is  unwelcome  to  the  maiden;  she  will  not  read  it. 

Mrs  Lave.  Nor  shall  you ;  [Snatches  the  let- 
ter,] I'll  tear  it  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattqj^ 
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it,  as  I  win  the  hopes  of  all  those  that  any  of  you 
shall  recommend  to  me.  [Tears  the  letter. 

Sir  PhiL  Ha!  Right  woman,  faith  ! 

CoL  Excellent  woman  !  [Aside. 

Oba,  Prim,  Friend,  thy  garb  savoureth  too 
much  of  the  vanity  of  the  age  for  my  approba- 
tion ;  nothing  that  resembleth  Philip  Modelove 
riiall  I  love ;  mark  that therefore,  friend  Phi- 
lip, bring  no  more  of  thy  own  apes  under  my 
xoof. 

Sir  Phi.  I  am  so  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  mon- 
sters of  thy  breed,  that  I  shall  bring  none  pf  them, 
I  am  sure. 

Col,  I  am  likely  to  have  a  pretty  task  by  that 
time  I  have  gone  through  them  all ;  but  she's  a 
city  worth  t^ing ;  and,  'egad  !  Fll  carry  on  the 
siege :  if  I  can  but  blow  up  the  outworks,  I  fancy 
I  am  pretty  secure  of  the  town.  [Atide. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Toby  Periwinkle  and  Thomas  Tradelove 
demand  to  see  thee.  [7b  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  Phi.  Bid  them  come  up. 

Mrs  Love.  Deliver  me  from  such  an  inunda^ 
tion  of  noise  and  nonsense.  Oh,  Fain  well ! 
whatever  thy  contrivance  be,  prosper  it  Hear 
Ten — but,  oh  !  I  fear  thou  never  canst  redeem 


Sir  Phil.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundL 

Enter  Ma  Periwinkle  and  Tradelove. 

These  are  my  brother  guardians,  Mr  Fainwell^ 
prithee,  observe  the  creatures.       [Aside  to  Col. 

IVade.  Well,  sir  Philip,  I  obey  your  sum- 
mons. 

'    Per.  Pray,  what  have  you  to  o0br.  for  the  good 
^f  Mrs  La^eW,  sir  Philip  f 

Sir.  Phu  First,  I  desire  to  know  what  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  that  lady  ?  Must  she  be  sent  to 
the  Indies  for  a  venture — or  live  an  old  maid, 
and  then  be  entered  amongst  your  curiosities, 
and  shewn  for  a  monster,  Mr  Periwinkle  ? 

Col.  Hun^phy  curiosities ;  that  must  be  the  vir- 
tooso.  [Aside. 

Per.  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  her  ? 

Sir  Phi.  I  wo^ld  recommend  this  gentleman 
to  ber  for  a  husband,  sir — a  person,  whom  I 
have  picked  out  from  the  whole  race  of  man- 
Jund. 

Oba.  Prim.  I  would  advise  thee  to  shuffle  him 


again  with  the  rest  of  mankind :  for  I  like  him 
not. 

CoL  Pray,  sir,  without  offence  Co  your  form»* 
lity,  what  may  be  your  Objections  ? 

Oba,  Prim.  Th^  person;  thy  manners;  thy 

dress;    thy  aoquamtanoe; toy  every  thii^ 

friend. 

Sir  Phi,  You  are  most  particularly  obliging, 
friend,  ha,  ha ! 

Trade,  What  business  do  you  follow,  pray, 
sir? 

Col.  Humph !  by  that  question  he  must  be  the 
broker,  [ilside.]  Business,  sir !  the  business  of  a 
gentleman. 

Trade.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  dress 
fine,  feed  high,  lie  with  every  woman  you  like, 
and  pay  your  surgeon's  bill  better  than  your  tai- 
lor's, or  your  butcher's. 

CoL  The  court  is  much  obliged  to  yoo,  sir,  for 
your  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Trade.  The  court,  sir  1  What  would  the  court 
do  without  us  citizens  ? 

Sir  Phi.  Without  your  wives  and  dau^iten^ 
you  mean,  Mr  Tradelove  ? 

Per.  Have  you  ever  travelled,  sir  ? 

CoL  That  question  must  not  be  answered  now 
In  books  I  have,  sir. 

Per.  In  books !  That's  fine  travelling,  indeed  I 

Sir  Philip,  when  you  present  a  person  I  like, 

he  shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  Mrs  Lovely; 
till  then,  your  servant.  [Exit. 

CoL  1 11  make  yoa  like  me  before  I  hare 
done  with  you,  or  I  am  mistaken. 

[Aside. 

Trade.  And  when  you  can  convince  me  that  a 
beau  is  more  useful  to  my  country  than  a  mer< 
chant,  you  shall  have  mine ;  till  thea,  yon  moil 
excuse  me.  [£ri^ 

CoL  So  much  for  trade-^-Ill  fit  you,  too. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Phi,  In  my  opinion,  this  is  v^  inkumsQ 
treatment,  as  to  toe  lady,  Mr  Prim. 

Oba.  Prim,  Thy  opuuon  and  mine  happen  to 
difi*er  as  much  as  our  occupations,  friend;  busi- 
ness requireth  my  presence,  and  folly  thine ;  aod 
so  I  must  bid  thee  farewell.  F^'*^' 

Sir  Phi.  Here's  breeding  for  you,  Mr  FeigiH 
well !  Gad  take  me, 

Half  my  estate  I'd  give  to  see  them  bit 
CoL  I  hope  to  bite  you  all,  if  my  plot  hit. 
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7T  mnd  ike  Colonel,  in  an  Egyptian  dreu, 

.  A  lucky  begmmng,  colonel ^yoa  have 

old  beau*8  consent. 

Ay,  be*s  a  reasonable  creature ;  but  the 
hree  will  require  some  pains. — Shall  1  pass 
tm,  think  Tou  ?  *EffAf  in  my  mind,  I  look 
que  as  if  I  had  been  preserved  in  the  ark. 
'^  Pass  upon  him !  ay,  ay,  as  roundly  as 
wine  dash'd  with  sack  does  for  mountain 
eirvi  if  you  have  assurance  enough 

1  have  no  apprehension  from  that  quar- 
ssttrance  is  the  cockade  of  a  soldier, 
c  Ay,  but  the  assurance  of  a  soldier  dif- 
uch  from  that  of  a  traveller.— Can  you  lie 

good  grace? 

As  heartily,  when  ray  mistress  is  the 
Bs  I  woald  meet  the  foe,  when  my  country 

and  king  commanded ;  so  don't  you  fear 
lit :  if  he  don't  know  ine  again,  I  am  safe 
»pe  he'll  come, 
fc.  I  wish  all  my  debts  would  come  as  sure. 

him  you  h^  been  a  great  traveller,  had 
valuable  curiosities,  and  was  a  person  of  a 
angular  taste.  He  seemed  transported,  and 
1  me  to  keep  you  till  he  came. 
,  Ay,  ay;  he  need  not  fear  my  running 
— Let's  have  a  bottle  of  sack,  landlord;  our 
:ors  drank  sack. 
IL  You  shall  have  it 

.  And  whereabouts  is  the  trap-door  you 
ooed? 

k,  There^s  the  conveyance,  sir.  [Exit. 

,  Now,  if  I  sliould  cheat  all  these  roguish 
lans,  and  carry  off  my  mistress  in  triumph, 
lid  be  what  the  French  call  a  grand  coup 
t — Odso  !  here  comes  Periwinkle. 


Deuce  take  this  beard ;  pray  Jupiter  it  does 
ve  me  the  slip,  and  spoil  all ! 

'  Sackbut  with  wine^  and  Periwinkle 
following, 

k.  Sir,  this  gentleman,  hearing  you  have 
i  great  traveller,  and  a  person  of  fine  spe- 
3n,  begs  leave  to  take  a  glass  with  you ;  he 
lan  of  a  curious  taste  himself. 
'.  The  gentleman  has  it  in  his  face  and 

Sir,  you  are  wejcome. 

-.  Sir,  I  honour  a  traveller,  and  men  of 
inquiring  disposition ;  the  oddness  of  your 
pleases  me  exceedingly ;  'tis  very  antique ; 
>r  that  I  like  it. 

I  Tis  very  antique,  sir; — this  habit  once 
^  to  the  famous  Claudius  Ptolemeus,  who 
tn  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
k.  If  he  keeps  up  to  the  sample,  he  shall 
ith  the  devil  for  a  bean-stack,  and  win  it, 
straw.  [Atide, 


Per,  A  hundred  and  thirty-five !  why,  thatTs 
prodigious,  now ! — ^Well,  certainly  'tis  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  a  traveller. 

doL  For  my  part,  I  value  none  of  the  modem 
fashions  a  fig-leaf. 

Per,  No  more  don't  I,  nr ;  I  had  rather  be 
the  jest  of  a  fool,  than  his  favourite. — ^I  am 

laughed  at  here  for  my  sineulari^ This  coat, 

you  must  know,  sir,  was  tormerly  worn  by  that 
mgenious  and  very  learned  person,  Mr  John 
Tradescant,  of  Lambeth. 

CoL  John  Tradescant !  Let  me  embrace  you, 
sii^— John  Tradescant  was  my  uncle  by  my  mo- 
ther's side ;  and  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
do  his  memory ;  he  was  a  very  curious  man,  in- 
deed. 

Per,  Your  uncle,  sir! ^NsMr,  then,  'tis  no 

wonder  that  your  taste  is  so  refined ;  why,  yon 

have  it  in  your  blood. My  humble  service  to 

you,  sir;  to  the  immortal  memory  of  John 
Tradescant,  your  never-to-be-forgotten  uncle ! 

.    [Drinks. 
'  Col,  Give  me  a  glass,  landlord. 

Per,  I  find  you  are  primitive,  even  in  your 
wine ;  Canary  was  the  drink  of  our  wise  fore- 
fathers ;  'tis  balsamic,  and  saves  the  charge  of 
apothecaries'  cordials— Oh,  that  I  had  hved  in 
your  uncle's  days!  or  rather,  that  he  were  now 
alive ! — Oh,  how  proud  he'd  be  of  such  a  ne* 
phew  * 

Sack,  Oh,  pox !  that  would  have  spoil'd  the 
jest.  [Aiide. 

Per,  A  person  of  your  curiosity  must  have 
collected  many  rarities. 

CoL  I  have  some,  sir,  which  are  not  yet  com^ 
ashore ;  as,  an  Egyptian  idol. 

Per,  Pray,  what  may  that  be  ? 

CoL  It  is,  sir,  a  kind  of  ape,  which  they  for- 
merly worshipped  in  that  country;  I  took  it  firom 
the  breast  of  a  female  mummy. 

Per,  Ha,  ha !  our  women  retain  part  of  their 
idolatry  to  this  day ;  for  many  an  ape  lies  upon 
a  lady's  bosom  :  ha,  ha ! 

Sack.  A  smart  old  thief.  [Aside, 

CoL  Two  tusks  of  an  hippopotamus,  two  pair 
of  Chinese  nut-crackers,  ana  one  Egyptian  munt- 
niy. 

Per,  Pray,  sir,  have  you  never  a  croco- 
dile? 

CoL  Humph ! — ^The  boatswain  brought  one 
with  a  design  to  shew*  it;  but  touching  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  hearing  i»  was  no  rarity  in  England, 
he  sold  it  to  a  Dutch  poet 

Sack.  The  devil's  in  that  nation,  it  rivals  us  in 
every  thing !  • 

Per,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
seen  a  living  crocodile. 

CoL  My  genius  led  me  to  tilings  more  worthy 
of  regard — --Sir,  I  have  seen  the  utmost  limitsr 
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of  this  glolMilftrworld ;  I  have  seen  .the  sun  rise 
and  set ;  know  in  what  decree  of  heat  he  is  at 
Doon,  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  and  what  quan- 
tity of  combustibles  he  burns  in  a  day ;  and  how 
much  of  it  turns  to  ashes^  and  how  much  to  cin- 
ders. 

.:  Per,  To  cinders !  You  amaze  me,  sir !  I  never 
heard  that  the  sun  consumed  any  thing.— —Des- 
cartes tells  us— — 

CoL  Descartes,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  knew  nothing  of  the 
natter. — I  tell  you,  sir,  that  nature  admits  of  an 
jmnual  decajr,  though  imperceptible  to  vulgar 
eyes. — Sometimes  his  rays  destroy  below,  some-^ 
times  above. You  have  heard  6f  blazing  co- 
mets, I  suppose  ? 

Per.  Yes,  yes ;  I  remember  to  have  seen  one ; 

d  our  astrolo^rs  tell  us  of  another  which  will 

ppen  very  quickly. 

CoL  Those  comets  are  little  islands  bordering 
on  the  sun,  which,  at  certain  times,  are  set  on  fire 
by  that  luminous  body's  moving  over  them  per- 
pendicular, which  will  one  day  occasion  a  gene- 
ral conflagration. 

,  Sack,  One  need  not  scruple  the  colonel's  ca- 
pacity, faith!  [Atide, 

Per,  This  is  marvellous  strange!  These  cin- 
ders are  what  I  never  read  of  in  any  of  our 
learned  dissertations. 

CoL  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  you  should. 

[Ande. 

Sack.  He  has  it  at  his  finger's  ends ;  one  would 
swear  he  had  learned  to  lie  at  school,  he  does  it 
so  cleverly.  \Atide, 

Per,  Well !  you  travellers  see  strange  things ! 
Prav,  sir,  have  you  any  of  those  cinders  ? 

CoL  I  have,  among  my  other  curiosities. 

Per,  Oh,  what  have  I  lost  for  want  of  travel- 
line  !—rPray,  what  have  you  else  ? 

CoL  Several  thines  worth  your  attention. — I 
have  a  muff  made  of  the  feathers  of  those  geese 
that  saved  the  Roman  CapitoL 

Per,-  Is't  possible ! 

Sack.  Yes,  if  you  are  such  a  gander  as  to  be- 
lieve him.  [Aiide, 

CoL  I  have  an  Indian  leaf,  which,  open,  will 
cover  an  acre  of  land,  yet  folds  up  in  so  little  a 
compass,  you  may  put  it  into  your  snuff-box. 

Sack,  Humph  !  That's  a  thunde^er !      [Atule, 

Per,  Amazmg ! 

CoL  Ah!  mine  is  but  a  little  one;  I  have 
seen  some  of  them  that  would  cover  one  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands. 

Per,  Well,  if  I  don't  travel  before  I  die,  I 
fhan't  rest  in  my  grave— •—Pray,  what  do  the 
Indians  with  them  ? 

CoL  Sir,  they  use  them  in  their  wars  for  tents; 
the  old  women  for  riding-hoods,  the  young  for 
fans  and  umbi-ellas. 

Sack,  He  has  a  fruitful  invention  1        [Aside, 

Per,.  I  admire  our  East  India  Company  im- 


ports none  of  them ;   they  would  certainly  find 
their  account  in  them. 

CoL  Right;   if  they  could  find  the  leaves. 

[Aiide,] ^Look  ye,  sir,  do  you  see  this  little 

phial? 

Per,  Pray  you,  what  is  it? 

Col,  This  is  called  Poluflosboio. 

Per.  Poluflosboio  !  It  has  a  rumbling 

sound. 

CoL  Right,  sir ;  it  proceeds  from  a  rambling 

nature. ^This  water  was  part  of  thoae  waves 

which  bore  Cleopatra's  vessel  when  she  sailed  to 
meet  Antonv. 

Per,  Well,  of  all  that  ever  travelled,  none  had 
a  taste  like  you ! 

CoL  But  here's  the  wonder  of  the  worid.— 
This,  sir,  is  called  Zona,  or  Moros  Musphoooo ; 
the  virtues  of  this  are  inestimable. 

Per.  Moros  Musphonon  I  What,  in  the  name 
of  wisdom,  can  that  be  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  plain 
belt. 

CoL  This  girdle  has  carried  me  all  the  world 
over. 

Per,  You  have  carried  it,  you  mean.* 

CoL  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir.  Whenever  I  am 
girded  with  this,  1  am  invisible ;  and,  by  tunung 
Uiis  little  screw,  can  be  in  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mo^ul,  the  Grand  Signior,  and  kine  Geoi^  ia 
as  litde  time  as  your  cook  can  'poa(£  an  ^g. 

Per.  You  must  pardon  me,  nr ;  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it 

CoL  If  my  landlord  pleases,  he  shall  try  the 
experiment  immediately. 

Sack.  I  tliaiik  you  kindlv,  ur ;  but  I  have  no 
inclination  to  ride  post  to  the  devil. 

CoL  No,  no,  vou  shan't  stir  a  foot ;  Fll  onl) 
make  you  invisible. 

Sack.  But  if  you  could  not  make  me  visible 
again? 

Per.  Come,  try  it  upon  mc,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  devil,  nor  all  his  tricl».  ^bud.  111  stand 
them  all. 

CoL  There,  sir;  put  it  on.  Come;  landlord^ 
you  and  I  roust  face  to  the  east — {They  turn 
about.^ — Is  it  on,  sir ! 

Per.  nris  on.  [ITiey  turn  about  again. 

Sack.  Heaven  protect  me  I  Where  is  he  ? 

Per.  Why  here,  just  where  I  was. 

Sack.  Where,  where,  in  the  name  of  virtue? 
Ah,  poor  Mr  Periwinkle  !  Egad,  look  to't,  yoa 
had  best,  sir ;  and  let  him  be  seen  again,  or  I 
shall  have  you  burnt  for  a  wizard. 

CoL  Have  patience,  good  landlord. 

Per.  But  really  don't  you  see  me  now  ? 

Sack,  No  more  than  I  see  my  grandmother, 
that  died  forty  years  ago. 

Per,  Are  you  sure  you  don't  lie  ?  Methinks,! 
stand  just  where  I  did,  and  see  you  as  plain  as  I 
did  before. 

Sack,  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  see  you  onoe  again. 

CoL  Take  off  the  girdle^  sir.    [He  takes  it  of. 
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S&ck,  ^Ahf  ur,  I  flfb  glad  to  see  tou,  with  all 
my  beart.  [Embraces  him. 

Per.  Tins  is  very  odd;   oertaiofy  there  must 
be  womt  trick  in't.    Pray,  tii,  will  yoo  ci6  m^  the 
lavoor  to  Mt  it  on  yoorself  ? 
CqL  With  aU  my  heart 
Per.  Bat,  fint,  I'll  secure  the  door. 
C4>L   Yoa  kaow  bow  to  turn  the  sbrew,  Mr 
Sackbat? 

Smck.  Yes,  yes.    Come,  Mr  Periwinkle^  we 
■«K  torn  fall  cast. 

[Dbey  tmm^  tkeCaixmzL  iink$  down  the 
trwm-doar, 
CoL  Tn  done;  now  tarn.  V^^  *^^' 

Per,  Ha !   Mercy  upon  me  !   my  flesh  creeps 
Bpoti  my  bones.    Has  most  be  a  conjurer,  Mr 
Sad^bat. 
Sack.  Ife  isthe  deril,  I  thbk. 
Per.  Oh,  Mr  Sockbut,  why  ^  you  name  the 
devil,  wben,  perhaps,  he  may  be  at  your  elbow  f 
Sack.  At  my  elbow  ?  marry,  Hearen  forbid  ! 
Coi.  Are  you  satisfied  ? 

[From  under  the  stofe. 

Per.  Yei^  sir,  yes How  hollow  his  voice 

sounds ! 
^k,  Yoort  seemed  jost  the  same— Faith,  I 
this  nrdle  were  mme,  I'd  sell  wine  no  more. 
Hark  ye,  Mr  Periwinkle— -{7h^<  him  aude  tiU 
the  CoLOif  EL  ritn  agam^ — if  lie  woald  sell  this 
girdle,  yoo  might  travel  with  great  expedition. 

CoL  Bot  it  is  not  to  be  parted  with  for  mo- 
ney. 

Per.  Fm  sorry  for't,  sir,  becaase  I  think  it  the 
greatest  curiosity  I  ever  heard  of. 

CoL  By  the  aidyice  of  a  learned  physiognomist 
io  Grand  Cairo,  who  consulted  the  hoes  in  my 
face,  I  returned  to  England,  where  he  told  me  I 
should  find  a  rarity  in  the  keeping  of  four  men, 
which  I  was  bom  to  posiess  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind ;  and  the  first  of  the  foor  that  gave  me 
bis  ooDseat,  1  shoold  present  him  with  this  girdle 
— ^nil  I  have  found  this  jewel,  I  shall  not  part 
with  the  girdle. 

Per.  What  can  that  rarity  be  f  Didn't  he  name 
It  to  yoo? 

CoL  Yes,  sir :  he  called  it  a  chaste,  beaatifbl, 
onafiected  woman. 

Per.  Pish  !  Women  are  no  rarities 1  never 

had  any  taste  that  way.  I  married,  indeed,  to 
please  my  father,  and  I  got  a  giri  to  please  my 
wife;   bot  she  and  the  child,  (thank  Heaven) 

died  together Women  ane  the  very  gewgaws 

of  the  creation;  playthings  for  boys,  whidi,  when 
they  write  man,  they  ought  to  throw  aside. 

Smek,  A  fine  lecture  to  be  read  to  a  circle  of 

kdiesi  [Aiidi. 

Per.  What  woman  is  there,  drest  in  all  the 

pride  and  foppery  of  the  times,  can  boast  of  such 

a  foretop  as  the  cockatoo } 

CoL  I  must  humour  him — [Aside.l — Soch  a 
skiaaa  thelitard? 

Vol.  IL 


Per,  Soeb  a  shining  breast  as  thehuniiiaing  biH  ? 
CoL  Such  a  shape  as  the  antelope!  f 
Per.  Or,  in  all  tile  artful  mixture  of  their  va* 
rioos  dresses,  have  they  half  the  beauty  of  one 
box  of  butterflies  ? 

Cd/.  Noy  that  flRMt  be  allowed — For  my  part^ 
if  it  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  Fd 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  for  they  are  as  m* 
difierent  tu  lae  as  a  sparrow,  or  a  flesb-fly. 

Per.  Pray,  sir,  what  benefit  is  the  world  to 
renp  from  tms  lacfy  ? 

CoL  Why,  sir,  she  is  to  bear  me  a  son^  who 
sfanil  revive  the  art  of  embalming,  and  the  old 
Roman  manner  of  binying  their  dead ;  and,  for 
the  benefit  of  pcMteri^,  he  is  to  discover  the 
kmgitade,  so  long  sought  for  in  vain. 

Per,  Od !  these  are  valuable  things,  Mr  Sack* 
but! 

Sack,  He  hits  it  ofif  ada&ablT,  and  t'other 
swallows  it  like  sack  and  sugar— 4ifsf(fe^V-<]er* 
tainhr  this  lady  must  be  voor  waro,  Mr  Periwin- 
kle, by  her  being  rnider  the  care  of  four  persons. 

Per,   By  the  description,  it  shoold 'Sgad, 

if  I  ooold  get  that  girdle,  Fd  ride  with  the  sun, 
and  make  vie  tour  of  the  world  in  four  and  twen- 
ty hours. — [A^de-I — And  are  you  to  give  that 
girdle  to  the  first  of  the  foor  gmudiaas  that  shall 
give  his  consent  to  marry  that  lady,  mj  you,  sir  ? 
CoL  I  am  so  ordened,  when  I  can  find  him. 

Per,  I  fancy  I  kmrw  the  very,  woman her 

name  is  Anne  Lovely. 

CoL  Excellent !  he  said,  iodised,  that  the  first 
letter  of  her  name  was  L. 

Per.  Did  he  realty  ?  Well,  that's  prodigiously 
amadng,  that  a  person  in  Grand  Cairo  should 
know  any  thing  of  my  ward  I 
Col.  Yaar  fwd ! 

Per,  To  be  plaiii  with  yoo,  sir,  I  am  one  of 
those  four  guardians. 

Col.  Are  yoo,  indeed,  sir  ?  I  am  transported  to 
find  the  man  idio  is  to  possess  this  Moros  Mus- 
phonon  is  a  person  of  so  carious  a  taste !  Here  is 
a  writing,  drawn  up  by  that  famous  Egyptian, 
which,  if  you  wiH  please  to  sign,  yoo  must  turn 
yoor  face  roll  north,  and  the  eudle  is  yoars. 

Pet.  If  1  live  till  this  boy  is  bom,  I'll  be  em- 
balmed, and  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  when  I 
die. 
Cd.  That  you  shall  most  certamly. 

Enter  •  Drawer. 

Draw,  Here's  Mr  Staytape  the  tailor  inquires 
for  you,  colonel. 

Vol.  Who  do  yon  speak  to,  you  son  of  a 
wbone? 

Per.  Ha!  colonel!  [Aside. 

CoL  Confound  the  blundering  dog  !      [Asidt, 

Draw.  Why,  to  colonel— 

Sack.  Get  out,  you  rascal ! 

[Kkh  him  outy  and  goes  after  him. 

Draw,  What  the  devil  b  the  matter? 

4G 
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CoL  This  dog  has  ruined  all  my  schemes,  I  see 
by  Periwinkle's  looks.  [Aside. 

Per,  How  finely  I  should  have  been  Ohoused ! 
—Colonel^  youUl  pardon  me  that  I  did  not  give 

you  your  title  before It  was  pure  ignorance ; 

faitH  it  wa»— Pray — liem,  hem  !  Pray,  colonel, 
what  post  had  this  learned  Egyptian  in  your  re^ 
ginient? 

CoL  A  pox  of  your  sneer ! — [Astden]-^!  don't 
understand  you,  sir. 

Per,  No,  that's  strange !    I  understand  you> 

colonel An  Egyptian  of  Grand  Cairo !    Ha, 

ha,  ha !  I  am  sorry  such  a  well-invented  tale 
should  do  you  no  more  service — —We  old  fel^ 
lows  can  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  them  that 
pick  it — I  am  not  to  be  tricked  out  of  my  trust 
— mark  that 

Col,  The  devil !  I  must  carry  it  off;  I  wish  I 
were  fairly  out,— \Ande,] — Look  ye,  sir,  you  may 
make  what  jest  you  please — but  the  stars  will  be 
obeyed,  sir ;  ana,  depend  upon't,  I  shall  have  the 
ladyj  and  you  none  of  the  girdle.  Now  for  Mr 
Freeman's  part  of  the  f\otr~^Aside,] 

[Exit  Colonel. 

Per.  The  stars !  ha,  ha !  No  star  has  favoured 

you,  it  seems- ^The  ^dle !  ha,  ha,  ha !  none 

of  your  legerdemain  tricks  can  pass  upon  me — 
Why,  what  a  pack  of  trumpery  has  this  rogue 

Sicked  up  I^-Uis  Pagod,  Poluilosboio,  his  Zonos, 
loros  MusphoDons,  and  tiie  devil  knOws  what — 
But  ril  take  care — Ha,  gone  !  Aye^. 'twas  time  lo 
sneak  ofiQ    Soho !  the  house ! 

Enter  Sackbut. 

W^here  is  this  trickster }  Send  for  a  constable ;  I'll 
have  this  rascal  before  the  lord  nuyor ;  I'll  Grand 

Cairo  him,  with  a  pox  to  him ! 1  believe  you 

bad  a  hand  ill  piittmg  this  imposture  Upon  me, 
Sackbut. 

Sack,  Who,  I,  Mr  Periwinkle  ?  I  soom  it.  I 
perceived  he  was  a  cheat,  and  left  the  room  ob 
purpose  to  send  for  a  constable  to  apprehend 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  him  when  ne  went 
out-^But  the  rogue  made  but  orte  step  from  the 
stairs  to  the  door,  called  a  coach,  leaped  into  it, 
and  drove  away  Uke  the  devil,  as  Mr  Freeman 
can  witness,  who  is  at  the  bar,  and  desires  to 
speak  with  you ;  he  is  this  minute  come  to  town. 

Per.  Send  him  in. — [Exit  Sackbut.) — What 
a  scheme  this  rogue  has  laid !  How  I  should  have 
been  laughed  at,  had  it  succeeded  ! 

Enter  Freeman,  booted  and  spurred. 

Mr  Freeman,  your  dress  commands  your  welcome 
to  town ;  what  will  you  drink  ?  I  had  like  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  here  by  the  veriest  hiscal — 

Free.  I  am  sorry  to  heir  it— The  dog  flew 
for*t;  he  had  not  escaped  me,  if  I  had  been 
aware  of  him ;  Saokbut  struck  at  him,  but  mis- 
sed his  blow,  or  he  had  done  his  business  for 
him. 

Per,  I  believe  you  never  beard  of  such  a  con- 


trivanoei  Mr  Freeman,  as  this  fellow  had  found 
out 

Free.  Mr  Sackbut  has  told  me  the  whole  sto- 
ry, Mr  Periivinkle ;  but  now  I  have  somethiag  to 
tell  you  of  much  more  importance  to  yourself.  I 
happened  to  lie  one  nik^^  ^  Coventry,  and, 
knowing  vour  nnde,  sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  I  paid 
him  a  visit,  and,  to  my  great  surprise^  found  nim 
dying. 

Per.  Dying! 

Free.  Dying,  in  all  appearance ;  the  servants 
weeping)  the  room  in  danaess ;  the  apothecary, 
shaking  his  head,  told  me  the  doctors  had  given 
him  over ;  and  then  there  are  MMdl  hopes,  you 
know. 

Per,  I  hope  he  made  his  will — he  always  told 
me  he  would  make  me  his  heir. 

Free.  I  have  heiurd  you  say  as  madi,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  give  you  notice.  I  shouM 
think  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  went  dovm  to* 
morrdw  morning. 

Per,  it  is  a  long  joulmey,  and  the  roeds  very 
bad. 

Freet  But  he  has  a  great  estate,  and  the  land 

veiy  good ^Think  upon  that. 

Per,  Why,  that's  true,  as  you  say ;  111  think 
upon  it:  in  the  mean  time,  I  give  you  maaj 
thanks  for  your  civility,  Mr  Freeman,  and  sboukl 
be  glad  of  your  company  to  dine  with  me. 

Free.  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  Jonathan's  oofiee- 
house  at  two^  and  now  it  is  half  an  hour  after 
one.  If  I  dispatch  my  business,  I'll  wait  on  you; 
I  know  your  noun 

Per.  You  shall  be  very  welcome,  Mr  Free- 
man ;  and  so  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Periwihkll 

Re-^nter  Col6n£L  and  Sackbut. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  done  your  business, 
colonel ;  he  has  swallowed  the  bait. 

Col.  I  overheard  all,  though  I  am  a  little  in 
the  dark  *,  I  am  to  personate  a  highwayman,  I 
suppose — that's  a  project  I  am  not  fond  of;  for 
though  I  may  flight  him  out  of  his  consent,  he 
may  fright  me  out  of  my  life,  when  he  discoven 
me,  as  he  certainly  must  in  the  eiul. 

Free.  No,  no ;  I  have  a  plot  for  you  without 
danger.  But  first,  we  must  manage  Tradelove— 
Has  the  tailor  brought  your  clothes? 

Sack.  Yes,  pox  take  the  thief  ! 

Free.  Well,  well,  no  matter;  I  warrant  we 
have  him  yet — But  now  you  must  put  on  the 
Dutch  merchant. 

Col.  The  deuce  of  this  trading  plot !  I  wish  be 
had  been  an  old  soldier,  that  I  might  have  at- 
tacked him  in  my  own  way,  heard  hun  %ht  o*er 
all  the  battles  of  the  late  war — But  for  trade— by 
Jupiter,  I  shall  never  do  it. 

Sack.  Never  fear,  colonel ;  Mr  Freeman  will 
instruct  you. 

Free.  You'll  see  what  others  do ;  the  cofte- 
house  will  instruct  you. 
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luflt  Tentnre,  however ^But  I  have  a 

)C  in  my  head  upon  Tradelove,  which 

utttt  me  in.  Freeman ;  jou  are  in  cre- 

m,  I  heard  jou  aay. 

am,  and  will  scruple  nothing  tq  serve 

el 


CiU, '  Come  along,  then — Now  for  the  Dutch- 
man  ^Honest  Ptolomy,  by  your  leave. 

Now  must  bagrwig  and  bi^siness  come  in  play ; 
A  thirty  thousand  pound  girl  leads  the  way. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


i — Jonathan's  ecffet-lunuejin^Change- 
A  crowd  cf  people,  with  rolls  of  paper 
'xkment  in  their  hands;  a  bar,  and 
»yf  wfmtmg, 

ADBLOVE  and  Stoek-johhtrt,  toilh  rolls 
qf  paper  and  parchment. 

'k.  South-Sea  at  seven^ights;    who 

k.  Soutb-iea  bonds  due  at  Michaelmas, 

lass  lottery-tickets  ? 

k.  Ease  India  bonds  ? 

:k.  What,  ail  sellers  and  no  buyers? 

D,  111  buy  a  thousand  pound  for  Tues- 

at  three-fourths. 

y.  Fresh  oo£fee>  gentlemen ;  fresh  cof- 

Hark  ye,  Gabriel,  you'll  pay  the  difier- 
at  stodc  we  transacted  for  t'other  day  ? 
ye,  Mr  Tradelove,  here's  a  note  for  the 
an  the  Sword  Blade  Company. 

[Oives  Aun  a  note. 
y.  Bohea  tea,  gentlemen  ? 

Enter  a  Man, 

s  Mr  Smnggder  here  f 
Bdy.  Mr^muggler's  not  here^  sir; — 
nd  him  at  the  books. 
k.  Hoi   here  come  two  sparks  from 
1  of  the  town ;  what  news  bring  they? 

Enter  two  Gentlemen, 

I  would  fain  bite  the  spark  in  the 
t ;  he  comes  very  often  into  the  alley, 
employs  a  broker. 

Inter  Colonel  an4  Freeman. 

k.  Who  does  anv  thing  in  the  Civil 
ry  ?  or  Caco  ?  Zounds,  where  are  all 
this  afternoon  ?  Ase  you  a  bull  or  a 

,  Abraham  ? 

A  bull,  faith!  but  I  have  a  good 
&t  week. 

Mr  Freeman,  yoor  servant!  Who  is 
(man? 

L  Dutch  merchant  just  come  to  £ng- 
hark  ye,  Mr  Tradelove— I  have  a  piece 
vill  get  you  as  much  as  the  Frenph 
h  did  if  you  are  expeditious.  [Shewing  a 
Read  there;  I  received  it  just  now 

that  belongs  to  the  Emperor's  mini- 
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Trade.  [Reads.]  *  Sir,  as  I  hare  many  obliga* 

*  tions  to  you,  I  cannot  miss  any  opportunity  to 

*  shew  ray  gratitude ;  this  moment  my  lord  has  re-? 
'  ceived  a  private  eipi^ess,  that  the  Spaniards  have 
'  raised  their  siege  mm  before  Cagliari.    If  this 

*  proves  any  advanta^  to  you,  it  will  answer 
'  Doth  the  ends  and  wishes  or,  sir,  your  most  ob- 

*  bliged  humble  servant, 

*  Henjiicus  DussbLdokp. 

Postscript. 

*  In  two  or  three  hours  the  news  will  be  pub- 
« lie' 
May  one  depend  upon  this,  Mr  Freeman  ? 

[Aside  to  Freeman. 

IVee.  You  may.  I  never  knew  this  person 
send  me  a  false  piece  of  news  in  my  life. 

lyade.  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you — ^'Egad, 
'tis  rare  news  !  Who  sells  &uth  ^ea  for  next 
week? 

Stoch-Jofn  [Altogether,]  I  sell;  1,1,1,1,1 
selL 

1st  Stock,  m  sell  50001.  for  next  week,  at  five 
eighths. 

^d  Stock:  I'll  sell  ten  thousand  at  five-eighths 
for  the  same  time. 

Trade,  Nav,  nay ;  hold,  hold ;  not  all  together, 
gentlemen ;  I'll  be  no  bull,  I'll  buy  no  more  than  I 
can  take :  will  you  sell  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
a  half,  for  any  day  next  week,  except  Saturday  ? 

1st  Stock,  rii  sell  it  you,  Mr  Tradelove. 

JPree.  [Whispers  to  one  of  the  gentlemen.] 

Gent.  l^Aside.]  The  Spaniards  raised  the  siege 
of  Caglian ;  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it. 

Sd  Gent.  Raised  the  siege !  as  much  as  you 
have  raised  the  monument 

Free,  'Tis  raised,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Sd  Gent,  What  will  you  lay  on  it  ? 

Free.  What  you  please. 

1st  Gent.  Why,  I  have  a  brother  upon  the 
spot,  in  the  Emperor's  service ;  I  am  certain,  if 
tnere  were  any  such  thin&  I  should  have  had  a 
l^ttei. 

2d  Stock.  How^  this  ?  the  sie^e  of  Cagliari 
raised  ?  I  wish  it  may  be  true,  /twill  make  busi- 
ness stir,  and  stocks  rise. 

Ist  Stock.  Tradelove's  a  cunning  fat  bear ;  if 
this  news  proves  true,  I  shall  repent  I  sold  him 
the  five  thousand  pounds.  Pray,  sir,  what  assu- 
rance have  you  that  the  siege  is  raised  ? 

Free.  There  is  come  an  express  to  the  Empe- 
ror's minister. 

2d  Stock,  m  know  that  presently. 
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tti'Oent.  Let  it  come  wlieifi  it  will,  HI  hM 
you  fifty  founds  'tit  false. 

Free.  Tis  done. 

9d  Gent.  Hi  lay  yoa  a  brace  of  huodreds  upon 
the  sarae. 

Free.  Fll  take  you. 

4th  Stock.  '£gad,  I'll  hold  twenty  pieces  'tis 
not  raised,  sir. 

Free.  Done  with  yon,  too. 

JVade.  I'll  lay  any  man  a  brace  of  thousands 
the  siege  is  raited. 

Free,  The  Dutch  merehant  is  yoor  man  to 
take  io.  [Aside  to  Tbadeuovb. 

Trade.  Does  not  he  know  the  news? 

Free.  Not  a  syllable ;  if  he  did,  he  would  bet 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  soon  m  one  pen- 
ny;  he's  plaguy  rich,  and  a  mighty  man  at  war 
gers.  [lb  TnADGLOVB. 

JVade.  Say  you  «»-*!Egad,  I'll  bite  him,  if 
possible.    Are  you  from  Holland,  sir  f 

Col.  Ta,  mvnheer. 

Trade.  Had  you  the  news  before  you  came  tr 
way  ? 

Vol.  What  believe  you,  mynheer } 

Trade.  What  do  I  believe?  Why,  I  believe 
that  the  Sparaards  have  actoally  raisiMl  the  siege 
of  Caglian. 

CqI.  What  duyvel's  newt  it  dat?  Tit  niec 
waer,  mynheer 'tis  no  true,  sir. 

Trade.  Tis  so  true,  mynheer,  that  Fll  k^  you 
two  thousand  pounds  upon  it.  You  are  sure  die 
letter  may  be  depended  upon,  Mr  Trecman  f 

Free.  Do  you  think  I  would  venture  my  mo- 
ney, if  I  were  not  sure  of  the  truth  of  it? 

[Aside  to  Thadeijote. 

CoL  Two  duytend  oound,  mynheer,  'tit  ga- 
daen — dis  gentleinan  seJ  hold  de  gelt. 

[Gives  Frebican  Money. 

JVade.  Wi^  all  my  heart— ihit  binds  the 
wa^r. 

Free.  You  have  certainly  lott,  mynheer,  the 
fliege  is  raised  indeed. 

Col.  Ik  gelov't  niet,  mynheer  Freeman,  ik  tal 
ye  dubbled  honden,  it'  you  f^eate. 

Free.  I  am  let  injto  the  tecret;  therefoie,  won't 
win  your  money. 

Trade.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  tnapt  the  Dutch- 
man, faith,  ha,  ha!  thit  is  no  ill  day's  work. 
Pray,  may  I  crave  your  name,  mynheer  i 

CoL  Myn  naem,  mynheer !  rojm  naem  is  Jaii 
Van  Timtamdreierdetta  Hear  Van  Fainwiell. 

Trade.  Zounds,  'tis  a  damned  long  name,  I 
dudl  ne^'er  remember  it— -Myn  he^r  van,  fim, 
Tim,  Tim What  the  devU  is  it  ? 

Free.  Oh !  never  heed,  1  know  the  gentleman, 
and  will  pass  my  word  for  twice  the  sum. 

Trade.  That's  enough. 

Col.  You'll  hear  of  me  sooner  than  youll  with, 
old  gentleman,  I  fancy.  [AtideJ]  You'll  come  to 
Sackbut's,  Freeman  ?  [Exit  Col. 

Free.  Immediately.  [Aside  to  the  CoL. 

ist  Man.  Humphry  Hump  here?  . 


2^  Boy,  Mr  Humjpliry  ,Hnmp  ft  not  h  cr 
you'll  find  him  upon  tne  IKttah  walk. 

Trade.  Mr  Freeman,  I  give  jfou 
for  your  kindness 

tree,  I  fear  youll  rq»ent,  when  yon  know  all 

[Anis, 
Trade,  Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 
Free.  I'm  engaged  at  Sackbut's;  adieu. 

[Exit  Fbeb. 
2Vade.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  Now  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do  npon  Change  with  my  newt. 

[Exit  Trade, 

SCENE  n.— T^ianem. 

Enter  Freemak  and  Colomsu 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  old  fellow  swallowed 
the  bait  at  greedily  at  a  gudgeon. 

Col.  I  have  him,  faith,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — Hit  twp 
thousand  pounds  aecnre^-*If  be  wonld  ke^  his 
money,  he  must  part  with  the  lady,  ha,  ba  C— ** 
What  came  of  your  two  friends?  they  performed 
their  part  very  well ;  you  thould  hare  brought 
them  to  take  a  glast  with  us. 

Free.  No  matter,  we'll  drink  a  bottle. together 
another  time.  I  did  not  care  to  bring  diein  hi- 
ther ;  there's  no  necessity  to  trust  them  with  the 
main  secret,  yoii  know,  colonel. 

Col.  Nay,  thatfs  right,  Freeman. 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Sack,  Joy,  Joy,  colonel !  the  luckiest  aoddenl 
in  the  world ! 

Col.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Sack.  This  letter  does  your  business. 

Col.  [Readt.'l  *■  To  Obadiah  Prim,  hotier,  near 
'  the  building  called  the  Monument,  in  London.' 

Free.  A  letter  to  Prim !  How  came  you  by  it? 

Sock.  Looking  over  the  letters  onr  pot^-woman 
brought,  at  I  alwayt  do,  to  tee  what  iettert  are 
directed  to  my  house  (for  she  can't  read,  you 
must  know),  I  espied  this  directed  to  Prim,  so 
paid  for  it  amon^  the  rest;  I  have  given  the  old 
jade  a  pint  of  wine  on  purpote  to  delay  time,  till 
you  see  if  the  letter  be  of  any  teryioe ;  then  111 
seal  it  up  again,  and  tell  I  took  it  by  mistake ; — 
I  have  read  it,  and  fiuicy  youll  like  the  project 
Read,  read,  colonel 

Col.  [Reads,]  *  Friend  Prim,  there  is  arrived 
'  from  Pennsylvania  one  Simon  Pure,  a  leader  of 
'  the  faithful,  who  hath  smoumed  with  nt  eleven 
'  days,  and  hath  Jt>een  of  gpeat  oomfort  to  the 
'  brethren.  He  intendeth  for  the  quarterly  meet* 
'  iog  in  London ;  I  have  Deoommended  him  to  thy 
'  house.  I  pray  thee  treat  him  kindly,  and  let 
'  thy  wife  cherish  him,  for  he's  of  weakly  oonsti- 

'  totion he  will  depart  from  us  the  tmrd  d^; 

^  which  is  all  firom  thy  friend  in  the  faith, 

AmINADAB  HoiJ>PABT.' 

Ha,  ha!  exceUeot!  I  understand  you,  landkxd^ 
I  am  to  pertonate  this  Simon  Pnre,  am  I  not? 
Sack,  Don't  vou  like  the  hint  ? 
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Tis  the  Best  contrivance  in  tbe  woridy  if 

;  SiflKMi  feti  not  tbere  before  you 

^o,  no;  the  qeakers  never  ride  post ;  be 

bere  before  bMnorrovAt  soonest:  do 

I  and  buy  me  m  quaker^s  dress^  Mr  Sack- 

d  snpyose,  Fmcmaa,  yon  should  wait  at 

tol  coach,  that  if  you  see  any  snch  per- 

might  contrive  to  give  me  notice. 

I  will — the  country  dress  and  boots^  are 

YtB,  yes ;  every  thin^  sir. 

Bring  them  in  then.  [EsU  Sack.]  Thoo 
epaidDi  Periwinkle  first — remember  his 
ir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  an  old  faatcbelor  of 
five — that  ke  has  seven  hundred  a  year, 

abbey-land — that  he  was  onoe  in  love 
or  flootber,  shrewdly  suspected .  by  some 
our  fiuher— that  you  hinre  been  thirty 
» steward — and  ten  years  his  gentleman — 
er  to  improve  ihese  hints. 
>^ever  fear;  let  me  alone  for  that— *bttt 
be  8lewaM*s  name? 

Wb  name  is  Pillage. 

Booiyh  [EnUr  Ssckbut  with  elotkei,] 
for  the  ooaotfy  pu^— —  [DreaeM. 

£gad,  landlord,  thoa  deservest  to  have 

night's  lodging  with  the  lady  for  thy  fide- 
At  say  you,  coloael^ahall  wesettle  adub 
<ou'U  soake  one  ? 

Bifake  one !  1*11  bring  a  set  of  honest  of** 
hat  wUl  spend  their  money  as  freely  to 
;'s  health,  as  they  would  their  blood  in  his 

I  thank  you,  colonel ;  here,  here. 

[Bell  rings.  Erit  Sack. 
So,  now  for  my  boots.  \PuU  an  booit.l 
Bid  you  here,  Freeman,  when  I  come 


Yes or  Til  leave  word  with  Sackbut 

le  may  send  for  me— Have  you  the  writ^ 

s  will — «nd  erery  tiling  ? 

AH,  all ! 


Enter  Sackbvt, 

Zounds!  Mr  Freeman!  yonder  is  Trade- 
tbe  damnedest  passion  in  the  world— He 
you  are  in  the  house — he  says  you  told 
I  were  to  dine  h^re. 

I  did  so ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  >he  haa^  found  him- 

akready.— 

rhe  devil !  he  must  not  see  me  in  this 


I  told  him  I  expected  you  here,  but  you 
It  come  yet 

Verv  well-— make  you  haste  out,  colonel, 
me  alone  to  deal  with  him :  where  is  he? 

In  the  Kiofr's  Head. 
Ycta  remember  what  I  told  vou  ? 

Ay,  ay,  very  well.    Landlord,  let  him 

am  come  in       and  now,  Mr  Pillage, 
attend  yon !  [JEM  Sacsavr. 


Col.  Mr  Proteus  vadier- 


Fiom  changing  shape,  and  imitating  Joiw, 
I«lraw  the  nappy  omens  of  my  love. 
Fm  not  the  first  young  brother  of  the  blade. 
Who  made  his  fortune  in  a  masquerade. 

.     [Etfit  COLOMEli. 

Enter  Taadelove. 
Free.  Zounds,!   Mr  TnuMove,  wc^re  bit,  it 


Trade.  Bit,  do  you  call  it,  Mr  Freeman  !  lam. 
niinedL Pox  on  your  news ! 

Free.  Pox  on  the  rascal  that  sent  it  roe ! 

Ik'ade.  Sent  it  you !  Whv  Gabriel  Skinflint  has 
been  at  the  minister's,  and  spoke  with  biro,  and 
he  has  assured  him  'tis  eveiy  syllable  false;  he 
received  no  such  express. 

Free.  I  know  it :  I  this  minute  parted  with 
my  friend,  who  protested  he  never  sent  me  any 


such  letter- 


roguish  stock-jobber  has 


done  it,  on  purpose  to  make  me  lose  my  mone  y 
thalfs  certam :  I  wish  I  knew  who  he  was ;  Vi 
make  him  repent  it— I  have  lost  three  hundred 
pounds  by  it. 

Trade.  What  signifies  your  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  what  I  have  lost  ?  There's  two  tbou- 
sand  pounds  to  that  Dutchman  with  a  cursed 
long  name,  besides  the  stock  I  bought :   the  de- 


vil!  I  could  tear  my  flesh-^I  must  never  shew  m; 
face  upon  'Cb 
r  cant  pay  it. 


face  upon  'Change  more ; for,  by  my  so 


ul. 


Free.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it !  What  can  I 
serve  you  in  ?  Shall  I  speak  to  the  Dutch  mer- 
chant, and  try  to  get  you  time  for  the  payment? 

Trade.  Time !  Ad/heart,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  look  up  again. 

Free.  I  am  very  much  onnoemed  that  I  was 
the  occasion,  and  wish  I  could  be  an  iustrument 
of  retrieving  your  misfortune ;  for  my  own,  I  va- 
lue it  not  Aoso  I  a  thought  coroes  into  my  head, 
that,  well  improved,  may  be  of  service. 

Trade.  Ah  1  there's  no  thought  can  be  of  any 
service  to  me,  without  paying  the  money,  or  run- 
ning away. 

Free.  How  do  we  know  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  my  proposing  Mrs  Lovely  to  him  ?  He  is  a 
single  man— and  I  heard  him  say,  he  had  a  mind 
to  marry  an  English  woman — nay,  more  than 
that,  he  said  somebody  told  him  you  hail  a  pretty 
ward— he  wished  you  had  betted  her  instead  ot 
your  money. 

Trade.  Ay,  but  he'd  be  hanged  before  he'd 
take  her  instead  of  the  money ;  the  Dutch  are 
too  covetous  for  that.  Besides,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  were  three  of  us,  I  suppose  ? 

Free.  So  much  the  better ;  you  may  venture 
to  give  him  your  consent,  if  he'll  forgive  you  the 
wager :  It  is  not  your  business  to  tdU  him,  that 
your  consent  will  signify  nothing. 

Trade.  That^s  right,  as  you  say ;  but  will  he  do 
it,  think  you? 
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Free.  I  can*t  tell  that;  bat  HI  try  what  I  can  I  jou  Pillafle. ^Pray,  Mr  Pillage,  when  did  mjr 

do  with  him ^Ile  has  promised  to  meet  me  I  uncle  die  r 


here  an  hour  hence ;  Til  feel  his  pulse,  and  let 
you  know :  if  I  find  it  feasible,  Til  send  for  you ; 
if  not,  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  what  measures 
you  please. 

Trade,  You  roust  extol  her  beauty,  double  her 
portion,  and  tell  him  I  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
ner,  and  that  she  can't  marry  without  my  consent ; 
——and  that  I  am  a  covetous  rogud,  and  will 
never  part  witli  her  without  a  valuable  oonside- 
ra(iqn. 

Free,  Ay,  ay ;  let  roe  alone  for  a  lye  at  a 
pinch. 

Trade,  '£gad,  if  you  can  bring  this  to  bear, 
Mr  Freeman,  I-ll  make  you  whole  ag^in ;  Til  pay 
the  three  hundred  pounds  you  lost,  widi  all  my 
soul. 

Free,  Wcell,  Fll  use  my  best  endeavours 

Where  will  you  be  ? 

Trade.  At  home ;  pray  Heaven  you  prosper — 
If  I  were  but  the  sole  trustee  now,  I  should  not 
fear  it    Who  the  devil  would  be  a  guardian. 

If,  when  cash  runs  low,  our  coffers  t'enlarge. 

We  can't,  like  other  stocks,  transfer  our  chaige? 

[Exit  Tradelove. 

Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^He  has  it. 

[Exit  Feeeman. 

SCENE  in — Changes  to  Periwinkle'^  houm. 

Enter  Periwinkle  on  one  ude^  and  Footman 

on  the  other. 

Foot,  A  gentleman  from  Coventi^  inquires  for 
you,  sir. 

Per,  From  my  nncle,  I  warrant  you;  bring 

him  up ^Thls  will  save  me  the  trouble,  as 

well  as  the  expence,  of  a  journey. 

Enter  Colonel. 

CoL  Is  3rour  name  Periwinkle,  sir  ? 

Per,  It  is,  sir. 

CoL  I  am  sorry  for  the  meatege  I  bring — ^My 
old  master,  whom  I  served  these  forty  years, 
claims  the  sorrow  due  from  a  faithful  servant  to 
an  indulgent  master.  [Weeps, 

Per,  By  this  I  understand,  sir,  my  uncle,  sir 
Toby  Periwinkle,  is  dead  ? 

CoL  He  is,  sir,  and  he  has  left  you  heir  to 
seven  hundred  a-year,  in  as  good  abbey*land  as 

ever  paid  Peter-pence  to  Rome. ^I  wish  you 

Jong  to  enjoy  it ;  but  roy  tears  will  flow  when  I 
think  of  my  master. — {IFeepi.]  Ah  I  he  was  a 

good  man ^he  has  not  left  many  of  his 

fellows the  poor  lament  him  sorely. 

Per,  I  pray,  sir,  what  offioe  bore  yon  ? 

Col,  I  was  his  steward,  sir. 

Per,  I  have  beard  hiro  mention  you  with  much 
respect;  your  name  is 

CoL  Pillage,  sir. 

Per,  Ay,  Pillage;  I  do  remember  he  called 


CoL  Monday  last,  at  four  in  the  moniing. 
About  two  he  signed  his  will,  and  gave  it  into 
my  hands,  and  strictly  charged  me  to  leave  C<^ 
ventry  the  moment  he  expired,  and  deliver  it  to 
you  with  what  speed  I  could:  I  have  obeyed  him, 
sir,  and  there  is  the  will.  [Gives  it  to  Per. 

Per,  'Tis  very  well;  I'll  lodge  it  in  the  Com- 
mons. 

CoL  There  are  two  things  which  he  forgot  to 
insert;  but  char^  me  Co  tell  you,  that  he  de- 
sired youVi  perform  them  as  readily  as  if  you  had 
found  them  written  in  the  will^-which  is,  to  re- 
move his  corpse,  and  bury  him  by  his  father  at 
St  Paul's,  CoventiOarden,  and  to  give  all  his  ser-* 
vants  rootiming. 

Per,  That  will  be  a  considerable  charge;  a  poi 
of  all  modern  fashions !  [Aside,} — ^Wdl,  it  shall 
be  done.  Mr  Pillage,  I  will  agree  with  one  of 
death's  fashion-mongers,  called  an  undertaker,  to 
go  down,  and  bring  up  the  body. 

CoL  1  hope,  sir,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
serve  yon  in  the  same  station  I  did  your  worthy 
uncle;  I  have  not  many  yearb  to  stay  behind  him, 
and  would  gladly  spend  them  in  the  raouly,  whers 
I  was  bron^t  up^Weeps,"] — ^He  was  a  kind  and 
tender  master  to  me. 

Per.  Pray,  don't  grieve,  Mr  Pillage,  you  shall 
hold  your  place,  and  every  thing  else  which  yoa 
hekl  under  my  uncle. — ^You  make  me  weep  to  see 
you  so  concerned.  [Weeps,]  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  we  ave  all  mortal. 

Gol  We  are  so,  sir;  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg 
you  to  si^  this  lease:  youHl  find  sir  Toby  has  ta- 
ken particulac  notice  of  it  in  his  vrill ^I  could 

not  get  it  time  enough  from  the  lawyer,  or  he  had 
signed  it  before  he  died.  [Givei  Mm  a  paper. 
Per,  A  lease  !  for  whati 
CoL  I  rented  a  hundred  a»year  of  sir  Toby  ap> 
on  lease,  which  lease  expires  at  Lady-day  next 
I  desire  to  renew  it  for  twenty  year»— that^s  ally 
sir. 

Per,  Let  me  see !  [I/x^  over  the  lease, 

CoL  Matters  go  swimmingly,  if  nothing  inter- 
vene! [Aside, 
Per,  Very  well — ^Let's  see  what  he  says  in  his 
will  about  it 

[Lays  the  lease  upon  the  f  oMe,  and  looh 
on  the  wiU, 
CoL  He's  very  wary;  yet  I  fisncy  I  shall  be  too 
cunning  for  him.  [Aside, 

Per,  Ho,  here  it  is — ^  The  farm  lying — now  ia 
possession  of  Samuel  Pillage— suffer  bom  to  re- 
new his  lease— at  the  same  rent' — Very  well,  Mr 
Pillage,  I  see  my  unde  does  mention  it,  and  111 
perform  his  wilK  Give  me  the  lease— -[Colonel 
gives  it  him  ;  he  looks  upon  t>,  and  la^  it  upom 
the  table,}  Pray  you  step  to  the  door,  and  call  for 
a  pen  ana  ink,  liir  Pillage. 

CoL  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  in  my  podLet,  sir. 
[Pulls  cut  an  ink-horn,]  I  never  go  without  thafe 
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ik  it  belongs  to  your  profesuon — 
Mm  tke  petif  while  the  Colonel 
auey  and  Unfs  down  the  contract.] 
is  bot  a  sorrj  pen,  though  it  may 
3  mj  name.  [Writes. 

does  he  think  what  he  »gus. 

lAside, 
e  is  yoar  lease,  Mr  Pillage.  [Gives 
r.]  Now  I  must  desire  you  to  make 
ou  can  down  to  Coventry,  and  take 
r  thing,  and  Fil  send  down  the  un- 
the  body ;  do  you  attend  it  up,  and 
urge  you  are  at.  111  repay  you. 
bave  paid  me  aiready ;  I  thank  you, 

[Aside, 
you  dine  with  me  ? 
uld  rather  not;  there  are  some  of 
irs  whom  I  met  as  I  came  along, 
le  town  this  afternoon,  they  told  me, 
i  \)e  glad  of  their  company  down. 
I,  well,  I  won't  detain  you. 
I't  care  how  soon  I  am  out.    [Aside, 
11  give  orders  about  mourning, 
will  have  cause  to  mourn,  when  you 
state  imaginary  qnly.  [Aside, 

d  your  hopes  and   cares  alike  are 

f  all  the  caution  you  have  ta'en — 
ewards  tlie  faithful  lover's  pain. 

[Exit. 

m  hundred  a  year  !  I  wish  he  had 
een  years  ago: — What  a  vahiable 
f  rariues  might  I  have  had  by  this 
igbt  have  travelled  over  all  the  known 
e  globe,  and   made  my  own  closet 

dean  at  Rome. Odso,  I  have  a 

Co  begni  my  travels  now ;— let  me 
n  but  sixty  !  My  father,  grandfather, 
randfather,  reached  ninety  odd; — I 
:  forty  years  good : — ^Let  me  consider! 
nren  hundred  a  year  amount  to  in — 
ty  years,  I'll  say  but  thirty— thirty 

,  is  seven  times  thirtv that  is — 

^-one  thousand  pounds — ^'tis  a  great 
ley.— I  may  very  well  reserve  sixteen 
it  for  a  collection  of  such  rarities  as 
ny  name  famous  to  posterity ;— — I 
iie  like  otheV  mortals,  forgotten  in  a 
>,  as  my  uncle  will  be — No, 
;ure's  curious  works  FIl  raise  my  fame, 
.n,  till  Doom's-day,  may  repeat  my 
«.  [Exit. 


S^E  IV.— <!Aaii^et  to  a  tavern. 

AN  afu/ Tradelove  aver  a  bottle. 

Zome^  Mr  Freeman,  here's  Mynheer 

im.  Tarn,  Tarn — I  shall  never  think  of 

(man's  name. 

ynheer  Jan  Van  Tuntamtirelireletta 

FaiawelL 


Trade.  Ay,  Heer  Van  Fainwell,  I  never  heard 

such  a  confounded  name  in  my  life Here's 

his  health,  I  say. 

Free,  With  all  my  heart 

Trade,  Faith,  I  never  expected  to  have  found 
so  generous  a  thing  in  a  Dutchman. 

Free.  Oh,  he  has  nothing  of  the  Hollander  in 
his  temper— except  an  antipathy  to  monarchy* 
As  soon  as  I  told  nim  your  circumstances,  he 
replied,  he  would  not  be  the  ruin  of  any  man  for 
the  world — and  immediately  made  this  proposal 
himself— *  Let  him  take  what  time  he  will  for 
*  the  payment,'  said  he ;  *  or,  if  he'll  give  me  hb 
'  ward,  I'll  forgive  him  the  debt' 

Trade,  Well,  Mr  Freeman,  I  can't  but  thapk 
you — ^'Egad  you  have  made  a  man  of  me  again  ! 
and  if  ever  I  lay  a  wager  more,  may  I  rot  in  a 
gaol! 

Free.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Tradelove,  I  was 
very  much  concerned,  because  I  was  the  occa- 
sion— though  very  innocently,  I  protest 

Ihsde,  I  dare  swear  you  was,  Mr  Freeman. 

Enter  a  Fiddler. 

Fid.  Please  to  have  a  lesson  of  music,  or  a 
song,  gentlemen? 

Free.  Song?  aye,  with  all  our  hearts;  have 
you  a  very  merry  one  ? 

Fid.  Yes,  sir ;  my  wife  and  I  can  give  you  a 
merry  dialo^e.  [Here  is  the  song. 

Trade.  Tis  very  pretty,  faith. 

Free.  There's  something  for  you  to  drink, 
friend ;  go,  lose  no  time. 

Fid.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Drawer  and  Colonel,  drestedfor  the 
Dutch  merchant. 

Col.  Ha,  Mynheer  Tradelove,  Ik  ben  sorry 
voor  your  troubles — ^maer  Ik  sal  you  easie  ma- 
ken,  Ik  will  de  gelt  nie  bebben 

Trade,  I  shall  for  ever  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gation, sir. 

Free.  But  you  understand  upon  what  condi- 
tion, Mr  Tradelove ;  Mrs  Lovely. 

CoL  Ya,  de  frow  sal  al  te  regt  setten.  Myn- 
heer. 

Trade,  With  all  my  heart.  Mynheer ;  you  shall 

have  my  consent  to  marry  her  freely 

Free.  Well,  then ;  as  I  am  a  party  concerned 
between  you.  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelire- 
letta  Heer  Van  Fainwell  shall  ^ve  you  a  dis- 
charge of  your  wager  under  his  own  hand,  and 
you  shall  give  him  your  consent  to  marry  Mrs 
Lovely  under  yours— -that  is  the  way  to  a- 
void  all  manner  of  disputes  hereafter. 
CoL  Ya,  weeragtig. 

Trade.  Aye,  aye,  so  it  is,  Mr  Freeman ;  Fll 
give  it  under  mine  this  minute.  [Sits  down  to  write. 
Col.  And  so  Ik  saL  [Does  the- same. 

Fr€€,  So  bo,  the  house ! 
I 
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Enter  Drawer, 

Bid  your  master  come  up — III  see  there  be  wit- 
nesses enough  to  the  bargpim  [AHde, 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Smck,  Do  you  call,  gentlemen  ? 

Free*  Aye,  Mr  SacSbut;  we  shall  want  your 
band  hero 

Trade.  There^  Mynheer,  there's  ny  consent, 
as  amply  as  you  can  desire ;  but  you  must  insert 
yoor  own  name,  for  I  know  not  how  to  speU  it ; 
I  have  left  a  blank  for  it. 

[Ghei  the  Colcnel  a  paper. 

CaL  Ya  Tk  sal  dat  well  doen ^ 

Free,  Now,  Mr  Sackbut,  yon  and  I  win  wi^> 
ness  it  \Thtff  write. 

CoL  Daer,  Mynheer  Tradelove,  is  your  di»- 
cbarge.  [Chvei  a  paper. 

Track.  Be  pleased  to  witness  this  re^pl,  too, 
gentlemen. 

[Fbeem AN  and  Sackbut  put  their  hands. 

Free.  Aye,  aye,  that  we  will. 

Col.  Well,  Mynheer,  ye  most  meer  doen,  ye 
most  myn  voorsprach  to  de  frow  syn. 

Free.  He  means  you  mast  recommend  him  to 
the  lady. 

Trade.  That  I  will,  and  to  the  rest  of  my  bro- 
ther guardians. 

CU.  Wat,  voor,  de  duyvel,  heb  you  meer 
guardians  ? 

Trade.  Only  three,  Mynheer.  I 

Cel.  What  donder  heb  ye  myn  betrocken  Myn- 


heer? Hitth  Tk  dat  gewoeten^  Ik  soode  amea  laet 
yoo  geweest  ^n. 

Sm^k.  But  Mr  Tradelove  is  the  prin^ipai,  ad 
he  can  do  a  cfeat  deal  with  the  rest,  sir. 

Frte.  AnJhTshaU  u«^b»int»^  Iprmam 
you,  mynheer. 

Iknade.  1  will  say  all  that  ever  I  can  think  oa 
tD  r^dommend  you,  mirnheer ;  and,  if  joo  pfease, 
I'll  introduce  you  to  the  lady. 

Coi.  Well,  dat  is  waer — ^Maer  ye  ntaot  itu 
sprekenof  nyn  to  de  frow,  and  lo  owdere  goH 
Uemen. 

Free.  Aye^  thaf  s  the  best  way,  and  then  I  ni 
the  Heer  Van  Faiowell  will  meet  you  there. 

Trade.  I  will  go  this  moment,  upon  honour-' 
Your  most  obedient  hnmble  servant — My  speak- 
ing wilt  do  you  littlt  good.  Mynheer,  ha,  ha,  bn ! 
we  have  bit  you,  fait^  ha,  ha ! 


Well,  my  debt's  discharged,  and  for  the  roan. 
He  has  my  consenl — to  get  her,  if  he  can. 

[EiU. 

CoL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  this  was  a  masterpiece  of 
contnvaDoe^  Freeman. 

Free.  He  hugs  himself  with  his  sappoeed  gsod 
fortune,  and  little  thinks  the  luck's  on  our  side ! 
but  come,  pursue  the  fickle  goddess  while  shes 
in  the  mnoa — Now,  for  the  quaker. 

Coi.  That's  the  hardest  task. 

Of  all  the  counterfeits  performed  by  man, 

A  soldier  makes  tiie  simplest  puritan. 

[Eietnt 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L— Prim's  house. 


Enter  Mrs  Prim  and  Mrs  Lovely,  in  quaker* s 

dresseSf  meeting. 

Mrs  Prim.  So,  now  I  like  thee,  Anne ;  art  thou 
not  better  without  thy  monstrous  hoop-coat  and 
patches  ? — If  Heaven  should  make  thee  so  many 
olack  spots  upon  thy  face,  would  it  not  fright 
thee,  Anne  ? 

Mrs  Love.  If  it  should  turn  your  inside  out- 
ward, and  shew  all  the  spots  of  your  hypocrisy, 
'twould  fright  me  worse ! 

JIfrs  Prim.  My  hypocrisy !  I  scorn  thy  worth, 
Anne;  I  lay  no  bails. 

Afirf  Laoe.  If  you  did,  yon'd  catch  no  fish. 

Mrs  Prim.  Well,  well,  make  thy  jests— but  Td 
have  thee  to  know,  Anne,  that  I  could  have 
eatched  as  many  fish  (as  thou  call'st  them)  in  my 
time,  88  ever  thou  didst  with  aH  thy  fool-traps 
about  thee — If  adatirers  be  thy  aim,  thou  wilt 
have  more  of  them  in  this  dress  than  the  other — 
The  men,  take  my  word  fer't,  arc  more  desirous 
to  see  what  we  are  most  carefbl  to  conceal. 

Mrs  Love.  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  formahty, 
Mrs  Prim  ?  Truth  will  out :  I  ever  thought,  in- 

3 


deed,  tftere  was  more  design  than  goodneasin  the 
pinch'd  cap. 

Mrs  Prim.  Go,  thoa  art  corrapced  with  resd- 
ing  lewd  plays,  and  filthy  romances  good  for 
nothing  but  to  lead  youth  into  the  bi^h-road  of 
fornication.  Ah  !  I  wish  thou  art  not  already  too 
familiar  with  the  wicked  ones ! 

Mrs  Late.  Too  famiHar  with  the  wicked  onesf 
Pray,  no  more  of  those  freedoms,  madam— I 
am  familiar  with  none  so  wicked  as  yoorself  ^^ 
How  dare  you  thus  talk  to  me  !  you,  you,  yoa, 
■nworthy  woman  you !  [Bursts  into  tears. 

Enter  Tradelove. 

Trade.  What,  in  tears,  Nancy  }  What  have  yoa 
done  to  her,  Mrs  Prim,  to  make  her  weep  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Done  to  me  !  I  admire  I  keep  my 
senses  among  you;  hot  I  will  rid  myself  of  yoor 
tyranny,  if  there  be  either  law  or  justice  to  be 
had— — VW  force  you  to  give  me  up  my  liber^. 

Mrs  Prim.  Thou  hast  more  need  to  weep  for 
thy  sins,  Anne Yea,  for  thy  manifold  sins. 

Mrs  Love.  Don't  think  that  FU  be  still  the  fool 
which  you  have  imde  me.  No,  III  wear  what  I 
please go  when  and  wh«re  I 
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t  company  I  think  fit,  and  not  what  you 

ct 1  will. 

For  mj  part,  I  do  think  all  this  yerv 

le,  Mrs  Lovely Tis  fit  you  should 

ir  liberty,  and  for  that  very  purpose  I 

9 

da  PEBrWINKLE  aiK^OBADIAH  PrIM, 

wUh  a  Utter  in  hit  hand, 

I  have  bought  some  black  stockings  of 
Muid,  Mrs  Pnm;  hut  he  tells  me  the  glo- 
de  belonf^  to  you;  therefore,  I  pray 
L  me  out  five  or  six  dotcn  of  moutnine; 
ich  as  are  g^ven  at  funerals,  and  send 
ny  bouse. 

'rtxn.  My  friend  Periwinkle  Han  got  H 
d-fall  tthdajr — seven  hundred  a-year. 
rim.  I  wish  thee  joy  of  it,  neighbour. 
What,  is  sir  Toby  dead,  then  ? 
[e  is !  You'll  take  care,  Mrs  Prim  ? 
rim.  Yea,  I  will,  neighbour. 
rwt.  This  letter  recoromendeth  a  speak- 
fmm  Aminadab  Holdfast,  of  Bristol; 
Uire,  he  will  be  here  this  night ;  thei-e- 
ih,  do  thou  take  care  for  his  receptibti — 

[Gives  her  the  letter, 
ritn.  I  will  obey  thee. 

[Exit  Mrs  Prih. 
rim.  What  art  tbon  m  tlie  damps  for, 

We  must  marry  her,  Mr  Pritti. 
rimn  Why,  traly,  if  we  could  find  a  hus- 
th  having  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see  her 
3  thou  wouldst,  neighbour, 
^eli  said ;  there  are  but  few  worth  ha- 

I  can  recommend  yon  a  man,  now, 
ik  you  can  none  of  you  haye  an  objec- 


Enter  Sir  Philip  Modelove. 

'ou  recommend!  Nay,  whenever  she 
11  recommend  the  fansband-— — 
i.  What  must  it  be,  a  whale  or  a  rhino- 
*  Periwinkle  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Mr  Trade- 
ve  a  bill  upon  ^rou — [Qivet  him  a  paper] 
ye  been  seeking  fur  yon  all  over  the 

ril  accept  it,  sir  Philip,  and  pay  it 

e  shall  be  none  of  the  fops  at  yonr  end 
n,  with  full  pemkes  and  empty  skulls — 
ly  of  your  trading  gentry,  who  puzzle 
s  to  find  arms  for  their  coaphes. '  No ; 
ra  man  famous  fur  travels,  solidity,  and 
one  who  has  searched  into  the  profun- 
ture  !  When  Heaven  shall  direct  such 
shall  have  my  consent,  because  it  may 
;  benefit  of  mankind. 
ve.  The  benefit  of  mankind  !  What, 
ahuMuistt  me? 


Sir  Phi,  Aye,  aye,  mildam ;  he  would  dissect 
you. 

Trade,  Or,  pore  over  you  through  a  micro- 
scope, to  see  how  your  blood  circulates  from  the 

crown  of  your  head  to  the  sole  of  your  foot 

Ha,  ha  !  but  I  have  a  husband  for  you,  a  man 
that  knows  how  to  improve  your  fortune ;  one 
that  trades  to  the  four  comers  of  the  glob^. 

Mrt  Love,  And  would  send  me  for  a  venture, 
perhaps. 

Trade,  One  that  will  dress  ton  in  all  the  pride 
of  £urope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — a  Dutch 
merchant,  my  girl. 

Sir  Phi,  A  Dutchman !  Ha,  ha ;  there's  a  hus- 
band for  a  fine  lady.  Ya  frow,  will  you  meet 
myn  slapen — Ha,  ha  !  he'll  learn  you  to  talk  the 
language  of  the  hogs,  inadam,  ha,  ha ! 

I^ade,  He'll  learn  you,  that  one  merchant  is  of 

more  service  to  a  nation  than  fifty  coxcombs. — 

The  Dutch  know  the  trading  interest  to  be  of 

more  benefit  to  the  state,  than  the  landed. 

Sir  Phi.  But  what  is  either  interest  to  a  lady? 

Trade.  'Tis  the  merchant  makes  the  belle 

How  would  the  ladies  sparkle  in  the  box  without 
the  merchant  ?  The  Indian  diamond !  The 
French  brocade !  the  Italian  fan !  The  Flan- 
ders lace !  The  fine  Dutch  holland  !  HOw  would 
they  vent  their  scandal  over  their  tea-tables  ? 
And  where  wonld  your  beaux  have  Champagne 
to  toast  their  mistresses,  were  it  not  for  the  mer* 
chant  ? 

Oba,  Prim,  Verily,  neighbour  Tradelove',  thou 
dost  waste  thy  breath  about  nothing — All  that 
thou  hast  said,  tcndeth  only  to  debauch  youth, 
and  fill  their  heads  with  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
this  world — ^The  merchant  is  a  very  great  friend 
to  satan,  and  sendeth  as  many  to  his  dominions 
as  the  pope. 

Per,  llight ;  f  say  knowledge  makes  the  man, 
Oba,  Prim,   Yea^  but  not  thy  kind  of  know^ 

ledge It  is  the  knowledge  of  truth.    Search 

thou  for  the  light  within,  and  not  for  baubles, 
friend. 

Mrs  Love,  Ah,  stndy  your  country's  good,  Mr 
Periwinkle,  and  not  her  insects.  Rid  you  of 
your  home-bred  monsters,  before  you  fetch  any 

from  abroad 1  dare  swear,  you  have  maggots 

enough  in  your  own  brain,  to  stock  all  the  virtu- , 
osos  in  Europe  with  bnttcrfiies. 

Sir  Phi.  By  my  soul,  miss  Nancy's  a  wit ! 
Oba,  Prim,  That  is  more  than  she  can  say  by 
thee,  friend — Look  ye,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk;  when 
I  meet  a  man  worthy  of  her,  she  shall  have  my 
leave  to  marry  him. 

Mrs  Love,  Provided  he  be  of  the  faithful 

Was  there  ever  such  a  swarm  of  caterpillars  to 
blast  the  hopes  of  a  woman! — T^siVf.j — Know 
this,  that  you  contend  in  vain  :  I II  have  no  hii<r- 
band  of  your  choosing,  nor  shall  you  lord  it  mcr 
me  long — I'll  try  the  power  of  an  English  senate 
— Orphans  have  been  redressed,  and  willb  set 
aside— *~And  none  did  ever  deserve  their  pity 
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more — Oh,  Fainwell !  Where  arc  thy  promises 
to  free  me  from  these  vermin  ?  Alas  !  the  task 
was  more  difficult  than  he  imagined ! 

A  harder  task  than  what  the  poets  tell 
or  yore,  the  fair  Andromeda  befcl; 
She  but  one  monster  feared,  I've  four  to  fear, 
And  see  no  Perseus,  no  deliverer  near. 

[Exit  Mrs  Lovely. 

Enter  Servant,  and  whispers  to  Prim*. 

Ser,  One  Simon  Pure  inquireth  for  thee. 

Per.  The  woman  is  mad.  [Exit, 

Sir  Phil.  So  you  are  all,  in  my  opinion.  [Exit. 

Oba.  Prim.  Friend  Tradelove,  business  requi- 
reth  Ji»y  presence. 

Trade.  Oh,  1  shantt  trouble  you — ^Pox  take  him 
for  an  unmannerly  dog ! — However,  I  have  kept 
my  word  with  my  Dutchman,  and  will  introduce 
him  too,  for  all  you.  [Exit. 

Enter  Colonel,  in  a  Quaker's  habit. 

Oba.  Prim.  Friend  Pure,  thou  art  welcome ; 
how  is  it  with  friend  Holdfast,  and  all  friends  in 
Bristol?  Timothy  Littleworth,  John  Slendcrbrain, 
and  Christopher  Keepfaith  ? 

CoL  A  goodly  company  ! — [ilji<ie.] — ^They  are 
all  in  health,  I  thank  thee  for  them. 

Oba.  Prim.  Friend  Holdfast  writes  me  word, 
that  thou  earnest  lately  from  Pennsylvania.  How 
do  all  friends  there  ? 

Cvl.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say  ?  I  know  just 
as  much  of  Pennsylvania,  as  I  do  of  Bristol. 

[Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Do  they  thrive  ? 

CoL  Yea,  friend ;  the  blessing  of  their  good 
works  falls  upon  them. 

Enter  Mrs  Prim  and  Mrs  Lovelt. 

Oba.  Prim.  Sarah,  know  our  friend  Pure. 

Mrs  Prim.  Thou  art  welcome. 

[He  salutes  her. 

Col.  Here  comes  the  sum  of  all  my  wishes 

I|ow  charming  she  appears,  even  m  that  dis- 
guise !  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Why  dost  thou  consider  the  mai- 
den so  attentively,  friend  ? 

CoL  I  will  tell  thee :  about  four  days  ago  I 
saw  a  vision — ^I'his  very  maiden,  but  in  vain  at- 
tire, standing  on  a  precipice ;  and  heard  a  voice, 
which  called  me  by  my  name — and  bid  me  put 
forth  my  hand  and  save  her  from  the  pitr— I  did 
so ;  and,  methought,  the  damsel  grew  unto  my 
side. 

Mrs  Prim.  What  can  that  portend  ? 

Oba.  J^rim.  The  damsel's  conversion 1  am 

persuaded. 

Mrs  Love.  Tliat's  false,  I'm  sure [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Wilt  thou  use  the  means,  friend 
Pure  ? 

CoL  Means !  What  means  ?  T»  she  not  thy 
daughter,  already  one  of  the  faitEtul  I 


Mrs  Prim.  No,  alas !   she's  one  of  the  vn- 

godly. 

Oba.  Prim,  Pray  thee,  mind  what  this  good 
man  will  say  unto  thee ;  be  will  teach  thee  the 
way  that  thou  shouldest  walk,  Anne. 

Mrs  Love.  I  know  my  way  without  his  iiv 
struction :  I  hoped  to  have  been  quiet  when  once 
I  had  put  on  your  odious  formality  here. 

Col.  Then  thou  wearesi  it  out  of  compolsioD, 
not  choice,  friend  ? 

Mrs  Lave.  Thou  art  in  the  fight  of  it,  friend. 
Mrs  Prim.  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  mimic 
the  good  man  I  Ah,  thou  art  a  stubborn  girl ! 

CoL  Mind  her  not ;  she  hurteth  not  me If 

thou  wilt  leave  her  alone  with  me,  I  will;  discttM 
some  few  points  widi  her,  that  may,  perchance, 
soften  her  stubboitmess,  and  melt  her  into  cook- 
pliance. 

Oba.  Prim.  Content :  I  pray  thee,  put  it  home 
to  her.  Come,  Sarah,  let  us  leave  the  good  man 
with  her. 

Mrs  Love.  [Catching  hold  ofFRiu ;  he  breaks 
hasty  and  exit.'\  What  do  you  mean — to  leave 
me  with  this  old  enthusiastical  canter?  Don't 
think,  because  I  complied  with  your  formality, 
to  impose  your  ridiculous  doctrine  upon  me. 

Col.  I  pray  thee,  young  woman,  moderate  thy 
passion. 

Mrs  Lave.  I  pray  thee,  walk  after  thy  leader; 
you  will  but  lose  ^our  labour  upon  me. — ^These 
wretches  will  certainly  make  me  mad ! 

CoL  I  am  of  another  opinion ;  the  spirit  tell- 
eth  me  I  siiall  convert  thee,  Anne. 

Mrs  Lave.  ^Tis  a  lying  spirit ;  don't  believe  it 

CoL  Say'st  thou  so?    Why,  then,  thou  shalt 

convert  me,  mv  angel.  [Catching  her  in  his  arms. 

Mrs  Love.  \^rieks!\  Ah !  monster,  bold  o( 

or  I'll  tear  thy  eyes  out. 

CoL  Hush !  for  Heaven's  sake — dost  thou  not 
know  me  ?  I  am  Fainwell. 

Mrs  Lave.  Fainwell !  [Enter  old  Pbim.]  Ofa, 

I'm  undone  !  Prim  here 1  wish,  with  all  my 

soul,  I  had  been  dumb  I 

Oba.  Prim.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  did'st 
thou  shriek  out,  Anne  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Shriek  out !  I'll  shriek,  and  shriek 
a^in ;  cry  murder,  thieves,  or  any  thine,  to 
drown  the  noise  of  that  eternal  babbler,  if  yoa 
leave  me  with  him  any  longer. 

Oba.  Prim.  Was  that  all  ?  Fy,  fy,  Anne ! 
Col.  No  matter;  I'll  bring  down  her  stomach, 
I'll  warrant  thee— —Leave  us,  I  pray  thee. 
Oba.  Prim.  Fare  thee  well.  [Exit. 

CoL  My  charming,  lovely  woman ! 

[EnUfraces  her. 
Mrs  hove.  What .  meanest  thou  by  this  dis- 
guise, Fainwell  ? 

CoL  To  set  the^  free,  if  thou  wilt  perform  thy 
promise. 

Mrs  Love.  Makdme  mistress  of  my  fortune, 
and  make  thy  own  conditions. 

CoL  This  night  shall  answer  all  my  vrishes.— 
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See  here,  I  have  the  consent  of  thtee  of  thy 
guardians  already,  and  doubt  not  bui  Prim  will 
make  the  fourth.  [Prim  littening. 

Oho,  Prim.  I  would  gladly  hear  what  argu- 
ments the  good  man  useth  to  bend  her.     [Asuie, 

Mrg  Lime,  Thy  words  give  me  new  life,  me- 
think& 

06a.  Prim,  What  do  I  hear? 

Mrt  Love,  Thou  best  of  men  !  Heaven  meant 
to  bless  me,  sure,  when  I  first  saw  thee. 

Oha,  Prim.  He  hath  mollified  her.— —Oh, 
wonderful  conversion  ! 

Cot.  Ha !  Prim  listening. — No  more,  my  love ; 
we  are  observed ;  seem  to  be  edified,  and  give 
them  hopes  that  thou  wilt  turn  quaker,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me.  [Aloud,]  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
thou  mrt  touched  with  what  I  said  unto  thee, 
Anne ;  another  time  I  will  explain  the  other  ai^ 
tide  unto  thee ;  in  the  mean  while,  be  thou  du- 
tiful to  our  friend  Prim. 

Airs  Lgfve,  I  shall  obey  thee  in  every  thing. 

Enter  Obadiah  Prim. 

Oho.  Prim.  Oh,  what  a  prodigious  change 
is  here ! — -Thou  hast  wrought  a  miracle,  friend ! 
Anne,  bow  dost  thou  like  the  doctrine  he  hath 
preached  ? 

Mrs  Love,  So  well,  that  I  could  talk  to  him 
lor  ever,  methinks — I  am  ashamed  of  my  former 
foUy,  and  ask  your  pardon,  Mr  Prim. 

Col,  Enough,  enough,  that  thou  art  sorry ;  he 
is  no  pope,  Anne. 

Oba,  Prim,  Verily,  thou  dost  rejoice  me  ex- 
ceedingly, friend;  will  it  please  thee  to  walk  into 

the  next  room,  and  rerresh  thyself Come, 

take  the  maiden  by  the  hand. 

CoL  We  wiU  follow  thee. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  There  is  another  Simon  Pure  inquireth 
for  thee,  master. 

CoL  The  devil  there  is!  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim,  Another  Simon  Pure !  I  do  not 
know  him.    Is  he  any  relation  of  thine  ? 

CoL  No,  friend ;  I  know  him  not Pox  take 

him !  I  wish  he  were  in  Pennsylvania  again, 
with  all  my  soul.  [Aside, 

Mrs  Love,  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim,  B^ing  him  up. 

CoL  Humph !  then  one  of  us  must  go  down ; 
certain. — ^Now,  impudence  assist  me  ! 


Enter  Simon  Pure. 

Oba,  Prim,  What  is  thy  will  with  me,  friend  ? 

Sun.  Pure,  Didst  thou  not  receive  a  letter 
from  Aminadab  Holdfast,  of  Bristol,  concerning 
one  Simon  Pure  ? 

Oba,  Prim,  Yea ;  and  Simon  Pure  is  already 
here,  friend. 

CoL  And  Simon  Pure  will  stay  here,  friend,  if 
it  be  possible.  [Aside, 

SiMu  Pure,  That's  an  untruth;  for  I  am  he. 


CoL  Take  thou  heed,  friend,  what  thou  dost 
say ;  I  do  affirm  that  1  am  Simon  Pure. 

Sim.  Pure,  Thy  name  may  be  Pure,  friend,  but 
not  that  Pure. 

Col,  Yea,  that  Pure,  which  my  good  friend, 
Amiuadab  Holdfast,  wrote  to  my  friend  Prirn 
about ;  the  same  Simon  Pure  that  came  froia 
Pennsylvania,  and  sojourned  in   Bristol  eleven 

days thou  wouldst  not  take  my  name  from 

me,  wouldst  thou  ? till  I  have  done  with  it. 

[Aside. 

Sim,  Pure.  Thy  name  !  I'm  astonished  ! 

CoL  At  what  ?  at  thy  own  assurani:e  ? 

[Going  up  to  him,  Simon  Pure  starts  back, 

Sim.  Pure,  A  vaunt,  Satan  !  approach  me  not ; 
I  defy  thee  and  all  thy  works. 

Mrs  Love.  Oh,  he'll  outcant  him — Undone,  in- 
done  forever.  [AmJe. 

Col.  Hark  thee,  friend,  thy  sham  will  not  tiii^e 
Don't  exert  thy  voice ;  thou  art  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  Satan  to  start  at  him,  thou  wicked 
reprobate— What  can  thy  design  be  here  ? 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  gives  Prim  a  letter, 

Oba,  Prim,  One  of  these  must  be  a  counter- 
feit ;  but  which,  I  cannot  say. 
CoL  What  can  that  letter  be  ?  [Aside, 

Sim.  Pure,  Thou  must  be-  the  devil,  friend, 
that's  certain ;  fur  no  human  power  can  stock  so 
great  a  falsehood. 

Oba,  Prim.  This  letter  sayeth  that  thou  art 
better  acquainted  with  that  prince  of  darkness 
than  any  here. — Read  that,  I  pray  thee,  Simon. 

[Gives  it  to  the  Colonel. 
CoL  'Tis  Freeman's  hand — ri{€a<i«.]  '  There 
is  a  design  formed  to  rob  your  nouse  tnis  ni&;ht, 
and  cut  your  throat;  and  tor  that  purpose  there 
is  a  man  disguised  like  a  quaker,  who  is  to 
pass  for  one  Simon  Pure ;  the  gang,  whereof  I 
am  one,  though  now^  resolved  to  rob  no  more, 
has  been  at  Bristol ;  one  of  them  came  m  the 
coach  with  the  quaker,  whose  name  he  hath 
taken  ;  and,  from  what  he  hath  gathered  from 
him,  formed  that  design ;  and  did  not  doubt  but 
he  should  so  far  impose  upon  you,  as  to  make 
you  turn  out  the  real  Simon  Pure,  and  keep 
him  with  you.  Make  the  right  use  of  this. 
Adieu.'    Excellent  well !  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Dost  thou  hear  this  f 

[To  Simon  Puk'^. 
Sim,  Pure,  Yea,  but  it  moveth  me  not ;  that, 
doubtless,  is  the  impostor. 

[Pointing  at  the  Colonel. 

CoL  Ah  !    thou  wicked  one — now  I  consider 

thy  face,  I  remember  thou  didst  come  up  in  the 

leathern  cooveoiency  with  me — thou   nadst  a 

black  bob  wig  on,  and  a  brown  camblet  coat  with 

brass  buttons. — • Can'st  thou  deny  it,  ha? 

Sim,  Pure.  Yea,  I  can ;   and  with  a  safe  con- 
science, too,  friend. 

Oba,  Prim^  Verily,  friend,  thou  art  the  most 
impudent  villain  I  ever  saw. 
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Mr%  Lave,  "^a^f  then,  Vi\  have  a  fling  at  him. 
f^sie/c] — I  remember  the  iace  of  this  fellow  at 
Bath — Ay,  this  is  he  that  picked  my  lady  liaffle's 

pocket  in  the  Grove Don't  yon  remember 

that  the  mob  pumped  you,  friend  ? ^This  is 

the  most  notorious  rogue • 

Sim,  Pure.  What  does  provoke  thee  to  seek  my 
life  r — Thou  wilt  not  hang  me,  wilt  thou,  wrong- 
fully? 

Oba.  Prim.  She  will  do  thee  no  hurt,  nor  thou 
shalt  do  me  none ;  therefore,  get  thee  about  thy 
business,  friend,  and  leave  thy  wicked  course  of 
life,  or  thuu  mayest  not  come  off  so  favourably 
every  where. 

Col.  Go,  friend,  I  would  advise  thee;  and 
tempt  thy  fate  no  more. 

Sim.  Pure.  Yea,  I  will  go ;  but  it  shall  be  to 
thy  confusion ;  for  I  shall  clear  myself;  I  will 
return  with  some  proofs,  that  shall  convince 
tliee,  Obadiah,  that  thou  act  highly  imposed 
upon.  [Exit. 

Col.  Then  there  will  be  no  stay  for  me,  that's 
certain — What  the  devi|  shall  I  do?  \4*ide. 

Oba.  Prim.  What  monstrous  works  of  iniquity 
are  there  in  this  world,  Simon  I 

Col.  Yea,  the  age  is  full  of  vice-^^Sdeath,  J  am 
so  confounded,  I  know  not  what  to  say.   [Atide. 

Oba.  Prim.  Thou  art  disordered,  friend art 

thou  not  well  ? 

Col.  My  s|)irit  is  greatly  troubled;  and  some- 
thing telleth  me,  that  though  I  have  wrought  a 
good  work  in  converting  this  maiden,  this  tender 
maiden,  yet  my  labour  will  be  in  vain :  for  the 
evil  spirit  fighteth  against  her ;  and  I  see,  yea  1 
see  with  the  eye  of  my  inward  man,  that  8atan 
will  re-^buflfet  her  again,  whenever  I  withdraw 
myself  from  her;  and  she  will,  yea,  this  very 
damsel  will,  return  again  to  that  abomination  from 
whence  I  have  retrieved  her,  as  if  it  were,  yea, 
as  if  it  were  out  of  the  j^wg  of  the  fiend. 
Oba.  Prim,  Good  lack  !  thinkest  thou  so  ? 
Mri  Lov€,  I  must  second  him.  [Atide.]  What 
meaneth  this  stru^ling  within  me  ?  I  feel  the 
spirit  resisteth  the  vanities  of  this  world,  but  the 
flesh  is  rebellious,  yea,  the  flesh — I  greatly  tear  the 
flesh,  and  the  weakness  thereof — hum — 

Oba.  Prim.  The  maid  is  inspired.  [Aside. 

Col.  Behold,  her  light  begins  to  shine  fbrthw — 
Excellent  woman  ! 

Mrs  Love.  This  good  man  hath  spoken  com- 
fort unto  me,  yea  comfort,  I  say ;  because  the 
words  which  he  hath  breathed  into  my  outward 
ears,  are  gone  through  and  fixed  in  mine  heart ; 
yea,  verily,  in  mine  heart,  I  say ;  and  I  feel  the 

spirit  doth  love  him  exceedingly— hum 

CoL  She  acts  it  to  the  life  !  [Aside. 

Oba.  Prim.  Prodigious !  The  damsel  is  filled 
with  the  spirits— Sarah. 

Enter  Mrs  Prim. 
Mrs  Prim,  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  soch 


a  change  in  our  bdoved  Anne.  I  came  to  tell 
thee  that  supper  stayeth  for  thee. 

Coi.  I  am  not  disposed  for  thy  food ;  my  spirit 
longeth  for  nH>re  delicious  meat ! — Fain  would  I 
redeem  this  maiden  from  the  tribe  of  sinnen^ 
and  break  those  cords  asunder  wherewith  she  is 

bound hum 

Mrs  Love.  Something  whispers  in  my  ears,  me- 
thinks — that  I  must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  this 
good  man,  and  from  him  only  must  hope  for 

consolation. hum. — It  also  telleth  me,  tliat  I 

am  a  chosen  vessel  to  raise  up  seed  to  the  faith- 
ful; and  that  thou  must  consent,  that  we  two  be 
one  flesh,  according  to  the  word^ — ^hum — 

Oba*  Prim.  What  a  revelation  is  here !  This 
is  certainly  part  of  thy  vision^  friend ;  this  is  the 
maiden*8  growing  into  tktf  side.  Ah !  with  what 
willingness  should  I  give  thee  mv  amseot,  could 
I  give  thee  her  fortune,  too! but  thou  wilt  ne- 
ver get  the  consent  of  the  wicked  ones. 

Col.  1  wish  I  was  sure  of  yours.  [^t*^ 

Oba.  Prim.  My  soul  rejoiceth ;  yea,  rcjoiceth, 
I  say,  to  find  the  spirit  within  thee;  for  lo,  it 
inoveth  thee  with  natural  a^tation — yea,  with 
natural  agitation,  towards  thu  good  man — ^yea, 
it  stirreth,  as  one  may  say— yea,  verily  I  say  it 
ntirreth  up  thy  incUuationr— yea,  as  one  woukt 
stir  a  pudding. 

Mrs  Loroe.  I  see,  I  see  the  spirit  guidine  of 
thy  hand,  good  Obadiah  Prim  !  and  now  behoki 

thou  art  signing  thy  consent  ;• and  now  I  see 

myself  within  thy  arms,  my  friend  and  brother, 
yea,  I  am  become  bone  of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  of 

thy  flesh.    [Embracing  Aim.J-— hum^ 

Col.  Admirably  performed!  [ilsMie.] — And  I 
will  take  thee  in  all  spiritual  love  for  an  help- 
mate, yea,  for  tlie  wife  of  my  bosom and 

now,  methinks 1  feel  a  longing yea, 

a  longing,  I  say,  for  the  consummation  of  thy 

love, ^yea,  I  do  long  exceedingly. 

Mrs  Love.  And  verily,  verily,  my  spirit  feeleth 
the  same  longing. 

Mrs  Prim.  The  spirit  hath  greatly  moved 
them  botbr— friend  Prim,  thou  must  consent ; 
there's  no  resisting  of  the  spirit ! 

Oba.  Prim.  Yea,  the  light  within  shewcth  me 
that  1  shall  fight  a  goml  fight-^od  wrestle 
through  those  reprobate  fiends,  thy  other  guar- 
dians ; yea,  1  perceive  the  spirit  will  hedge 

thee  into  the  flock  of  the  righteous.-r-Tliou  ait  a 
chosen  lamb— yea,  a  chosen  lamb,  and  I  will  not 
push  tliec  back — No,  I  will  not,  1  say  ;— no,  thoa 
shalt  leap-a,  and  frisk-a,  and  skip^  and  bound, 
and  bound,  I  say, — yea,  bound  within  the  fold  of 

the  righteous yea,  even  within  thy  fold,  xpj 

brother. — ^Fetch  roe  the  pen  and  ink,  Sarah— ana 
my  hand  shall  confess  its  obedience  to  the  spiriL 
CoL  I  wish  it  were  over.  [Asidtk 

Enter  Mrs  Prim,  with  pen  and  ink. 

Mrs  Love.  I  tremble  lest  this  qaaking  rogot 
should  return  and  spoil  all«  [Aude, 
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Oim,  Prim,  Here,  fnend,  do  thou  write  what 
the  spirit  prompteth,  and  I  will  sign  it 

[CoLOVEL  tits  down, 

Mn  Prm.  Verily,  Anne,  it  greatly  rejoiceth 
me,  to  see  thee  reformed  from  that  original 
ivickedQess  wherein  I  found  thee. 

Mrs  Love  I  do  believe  thou  art,  and  1  thank 
thee 

CoL  [Reads.]  *  This  is  to  certify  all  whom  it 
mav  concern,  that  1  do  freely  give  all  my  right 
'  and  title  iu  Anne  Lovely  to  Simon  Pure,  and 
'  my  full  consent  that  she  shall  become  his  wife, 
'  acoordinff  to  the  form  of  marriage.  Witness 
'  my  hand? 

Oba  Prim.  That's  enough;  give  me  the  pen. 

[Signs  it. 

Enter  Bihty,  running  to  Mrs  LovEtv. 

Betty,  Oh !  madam,  madam,  here's  the  quak- 
ing man  again ;  he  has  brought  a  coachman,  and 
two  or  three  more. 

Mrs  Love,  Ruined  past  redemption ! 

[Aside  to  Colonel. 

C<d.  No,  no ;  one  minute  sooner  had  spoiled 

til;   but  now here's    company    coming; 

friend,  give  me  the  paper. 

[Goi»0  up  to  Prim  hwtily. 

(Jbtu  Prim,  Here  it  is,  $imon;  and  I  wish  thee 
kappf  with  the  maiden. 

Mrs  Love,  Tis  done ;  and  now,  devil,  do  thy 
worst! 

Enter  Simon  Pure,  and  Coackmany  Sfe. 

S,  Pure,  Look  thee,  friend,  I  have  brought 
these  people,  to  satisfy  thee  that  J  am  not  that 
impostor  which  thou  didst  take  me  for;  this  is 
the  man  that  did  drive  the  leathern  conveoicncy, 
■od  brought  me  from  Bristol ;  and  this  is — 

CoL  Look  ye,  friend,  to  save  the  court  the 
trouble  of  eumiaing  witnesses,  I  pleiMl  guilty. — 
Ha,  ha ! 

OUu  Prim,  How's  this  ?  Is  not  thy  name  Pure, 
then? 

CoL  No,  really,  sir;  I  only  make  bold  with 
this  geotieman's  muner^ut  I  here  give  it  up,  safe 
sod  sound ;  it  has  done  the  business  which  I  had 
occasion  fbr,  and  now  I  intend  to  wear  my  own, 
which  shall  be  at  his  service  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion at  any  time.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

S,  Pure,  Oh !  the  wickedness  of  the  age ! 

Coachman,  Then  you  have  no  further  need  of 
OS.  [JBjti^ 

CoL  No ;  honest  man,  you  may  go  about  your 
business. 

Oba,  Prim,  I  am  struck  dumb  with  thy  impu- 
dence. Anne,  thou  hast  deceived  me — and,  per- 
chance, undone  thyself. 

Afrs  Prim.  Thou  art  a  dissembling  bas$;age, 
and  shame  will  overtake  thee.  [Exit. 

8,  Pure,  I  am  grieved  to  see  thy  wife  so  much 
troubled :  I  will  follow  and  console  her.     [Exit, 


Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Thy  brother  guardians  inquire  for  thee ; 
here  is  another  man  with  them. 

Mrs  Love,  Who  can  that  other  man  be  ? 

[To  the  Colonel. 

CoL  Tis  one  Freeman,  a  friend  of  mio«)  whom 
I  ordered  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  guardians  hera- 

Enter  Sir  Philip,  Tradelove,  Pehiwinkle, 

and  Freeman. 

Free.  [To  the  Colonel.]  Is  all  safe  ?  did  my 
letter  do  you  service  ? 

Coi.  All,  all's  safe !  ample  service.         [Atidi. 

Sir  Phi,  Miss  Nancy,  how  dost  do,  child  ? 

ilf rs  Love,  Don't  call  me  rois^,  friend  PhiUp ; 
my  name  is  Anne,  thou  knowest. 

Sir  Phi  Wliat !  is  the  girl  metamorphosed  ? 

Mrs  Love.  I  wish  thou  wert  so  metamorpho- 
sed.— Ah !  Philip,  throw  off  that  gaudy  attire, 
and  wear  the  clothes  becoming  thy  age. 

Oba,  Prim,  1  am  ashamed  to  see  Uiese  men. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Phi.  My  age !  the  woman  is  possessed. 

CoL  No,  thou  art  possessed  rather,  friend. 

Trade.  Hark  ye,  Mrs  Lovely,  one  word  with 
you.  [Ihkes  hold  of  her  hand, 

CoL  This  maiden  is  my  wife,  tban^f  to  friend 
Prim,  and  thou  hast  no  business  with  her. 

[Takes  her  from  him. 

Trade.  His  wife !  hark  ye,  Mr  Freeman. 

Per,  Why,  you  have  made  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work  of  it,  Mr  Prim. 

Sir  PhL  Married  to  a  quaker !  thou  art  a  fine 
fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan,  truly  1 
there's  a  husband  for  a  youQg  lao^y ! 

CoL  When  I  have  put  on  my  beau  clothe^  sir 
Philip,  vou'll  like  me  better 

Sir  PhL  Thou  wilt  make  a  very  scurvy  beau — 
friend 

CoL  I  believe  I  can  prove  it  under  your  hand, 
that  you  thought  me  a  very  fine  j^eotleman  in  the 
Park  t'other  ^y,  about  thirty-six  minutes  after 
eleven ;  will  you  take  a  pinch,  sir  Philip  ?  One  of 
the  finest  snuff-boxes  you  ever  saw. 

[Ojffers  him  snuffi 

Sir  Phi,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  overjoyed,  faith,  I 
am,  if  thou  be'st  the  gentleman — I  own  I  did  give 
my  consent  to  the  gentleman  I  brought  here  to- 
day— but  whether  this  is  he,  I  can't  be  positive. 

Oba,  Prim,  Can'st  thou  not  ? — Now,  I  think 
thou  art  a  fine  fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an 
orphan  !  Thou  shallow-brained  shuttlecock  !  he 
may  be  a  pick-pocket  for  aught  thou  dust  know. 

Per,  You  would  have  been  two  rare  fellows  to 
have  been  trusted  with  the  sole  management  of 
her  fortune — would  ye  not,  think  ye  ?  But  Mr 
Tradelove  and  myself  sliall  take  care  of  her  por- 
tion.  

Trade,  Ay,  ay  ;  so  we  will. — Did  not  you  tell 
roe  the  Dutch  merchant  desired  me  to  meet  hiin 
here,  Mr  Freeman  ? 
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Free,  I  did  s(V  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  here, 
if  you^U  have  a  little  gatience. 

Col.  What !  is  Mr Tradelove  impatient?  Nay, 
then,  ik  ben  gereet  voor  you,  heb  be,  Jan  Van 
Timtamtirelireletta  Heer  Van  Fainwell,  vergee- 
ten! 

Trade,  Oh !  pox  of  the  name !  what !  have  you 
tricked  me,  too,  Mr  Freeman  f 

CoL  Tricked,  Mr  Tradelove!  did  not  I  give 
you  two  thousand  pounds  for  your  consent  tair- 
ly }  And,  now,  do  you  tell  a  gentleman  he  has 
tricked  you  ? 

Per,  So,  so,  you  are  a  pretty  guardian,  faith, 
to  sell  your  charge !  what !  did  you  Ipok  upon  her 
as  part  of  your  stock  ? 

06a.  Prim,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  am  glad  thy  knave- 
ry is  found  out,  however—— -I  confess  the  maiden 
over-reached  me,  and  I  had  no  sinister  end  at 
all. 

Per,  Ajf  ay,  one  thing  or  other  over-reached 
you  all — ^but  Fll  take  care  he  shall  never  finger  a 
penny  of  her  money,  I  warrant  you — Over-reach- 
ed, quoth'a !  Why,  I  might  have  been  over-reach- 
ed, too,  if  I  had  had  no  more  wit :  I  don't  know 
but  this  very  fellow  may  be  him  that  was  direct- 
ed to  me  from  Grand  Cairo  t'other  day.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Col.  The  very  same. 

Per,  Arc  you  so,  sir  ?  but  your  trick  would  not 
pass  upon  me. 

CoL  No,  as  you  say,  at  that  time  it  did  not ; 

that  was  not  mj  lucky  hour but,  hark  ye,  sir, 

I  must  let  you  mto  one  secret — ^you  may  keep  ho- 
nest John  Tradescant^s  coat  on,  for  your  uncle 
sir  Toby  Periwinkle  is  not  dead — so  the  charge 
of  mourning  will  be  saved — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Don't 
you  remember  Mr  Pillage,  your  uncle's  steward  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Per,  Not  dead  !  I  be^n  to  fear  I  am  tricked, 
too. 

CoL  Don*t  you  remember  the  signing  of  a  lease, 
Mr  Periwinkle? 

Per,  Well ;  and  what  signiBes  that  lease,  if  my 
uncle  is  not  dead  ? — Ha !  I  am  sure  it  was  a  lease 
I  signed 

VoL  A^ ;  but  it  was  a  lease  for  life,  sir,  and  of 
this  beautiful  tenement,  I  thank  you. 

t  Taking  hold  of  Mrs  Lovely. 
a !  Neighbour's  fare. 
Free.  So,  then,  I  find  you  are  all  tricked — ^ha, 
ha! 


Per.  I  am  certain  I  read  as  plain  a  lease  as 
ever  I  read  in  my  life. 

Col,  You  read  a  lease,  I  grant  you ;  but  you 
signed  this  contract  [Shewing  a  paper. 

Per.  How  durst  you  put  this  trick  upon  me, 
Mr  Freeman  ?  Did  not  you  tell  me  my  uncle 
was  dying  ? 

Free.  And  would  tell  you  twice  as  much  to 
serve  my  friend — ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Phi.  What !  the  learned  and  famous  Mr 

Periwinkle  choused,  too ! Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  shall 

die  with  laughing — lia,  ha,  ha  I 

Oba.  Prim.  It  had  been  well  if  her  father  had 
left  her  to  wiser  heads  than  thine  and  mine, 
friends — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Trade,  Well,  since  you  have  outwitted  us  all, 
pray  you,  what  and  w6o  are  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  Phi,  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  a  fine  gentle- 
man.  1  am  glad  you  have  got  a  person,  nun 

dam,  who  understands  dress  and  good-breeding. 
I  was  resolved  she  should  have  a  husband  of  mj 
choosing. 

Oba,  Prim,  I  am  sorry  the  maiden  has  fallen 
into  such  hands. 

Trade,  A  beau !  nay,  then,  she  is  finelj^  helped 
up. 

Mn  Love,  Why,  beaux  are  great  encoungers 
of  trade,  sir.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

CoL  Look  ye,  gentlemen;  I  am  the  penoa 
who  can  give  the  b«st  account  of  myself;  and  I 
must  beg  sir  Philip's  pardon,  when  I  tell  him,  that 
I  have  as  much  aversion  to  what  he  calls  dress 
and  breeding  as  I  have  to  the  enemies  of  my  re- 
ligion. I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  his  ma- 
jesty, and  headed  a  regiment  of  the  bravest  fel- 
lows that  ever  pushed  bayonet  in  the  throat  of  s 
Frenchman;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fortone 
this  lady  brings  me,  whenever  my  country  wants 
my  aid,  this  sword  and  arm  are  at  her  service. 

Therefore,  my  dear,  if  thoult  but  deign  to  smile, 
I  meet  a  recompense  for  all  my  toiL 
Love  and  religion  ne'er  admit  restraint. 
And  force  mues  many  sinners,  not  one  sabt; 
Still  free  as  air  the  active  mind  does  rove, 
And  searches  proper  objects  for  its  love ; 
But  that  once  fixed,  'tis  past  the  power  of  ait 
To  chase  the  dear  idea  trom  the  neart : 
^is  liberty  of  choice  that  sweetens  life, 
.   Makes  the  gUd  husband,  and  the  happy  wife. 

[Exeunt  osmo. 
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CONSCIOUS  LOVERS. 


BY 


STEELE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 


MEN. 

9  BCVIL. 
LAND. 

jonior,  in  love  with  Indiana. 

Cy  in  loot  with  Lucinda. 

iTOK,  a  coxcomb, 

RET,  an  old  servant  to  Sir  Job^  Bcvil, 

rcant  to  Bevil,  junior. 

Ly  a  country  boy,  servant  to  Indiana. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Sealand,  second  wife  to  Sealand. 
Isabella,  sister  to  Sealand. 
Indiana,  Sealand's  daughter,  by  his  first  wife, 
LuciNDAy  Sealand's  daughter,  by  hit  second 

wife. 
Phillis,  maid  to  Lucinda. 


Scen^-^London, 


ACT    L 


^ENE  I. — Sir  John  Bevil's  house. 

ter  Sir  John  Bevil  and  Humphrey. 

r.  Bev,  HaTe  you  ordered  that  I  shoold 
interrupted  while  I  am  dressing  ? 
wh.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believed  you  had  some- 
r  moment  to  say  to  me. 
f.  Bev.  Let  me  see,  Humphrey;  I  think 
w  full  forty  years,  since  I  first  took  tliee 
bout  myself. 

9ph.  I  uiink,  sir,  it  has  been  an  easy  forty 
and  I  have  passed  them  without  much 
8,  care,  or  labour. 

f,  Bev.  Thou  hast  a  brave  constitution: 
i  a  year  or  two  older  than  I  am,  sirrah. 
tph.  You  have  ever  been  of  that  mind,  sir. 
^  Bev.  You  knave,  you  know  it ;  I  took 


thee  for  thy  gravity  and  sobriety  m  my  wild 
years. 

Humph.  Ah,  sir!  our  manners  were  formed 
from  our  different  fortunes,  not  our  difierent 
ages ;  wealth  gave  a  loose  to  your  youth,  and  po« 
verty  put  a  restraint  upon  mine. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Well,  Humphrey,  you  know  I  have 
been  a  kind  master  to  you ;  I  nave  used  you,  for 
the  ingenuous  nature  I  observed  in  you  from  the 
tieginning,  more  like  an  humble  friend  than  a  ser- 
vant. 

Humph.  I  humbly  beg  you*ll  be  so  tender  of 
me,  as  to  explain  your  commands,  sir,  without  any 
farther  preparation. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  V\i  tell  thee,  then.  In  the  first 
place,  tliis  wedding  of  my  son's,  in  all  probability 
(shut  the  door)  wiU  never  be  at  all 
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Humph.  How,  sir,  not  be  at  all !  for  what  rea- 
son is  it  carried  on  in  appearance  ? 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Honest  Humphrey,  have  patience, 
and  ril  tell  thee  all  in  order.  [  have  myself,  in 
some  part  of  my  life,  lived,  indeed,  with  freedom, 
but  I  nope  without  reproach.  Now,  I  thought  li- 
berty would  be  as  little  injurious  to  my  son  : 
therefore,  as  soon  as  he  grew  tbwards  man,  I  in- 
dulged him  in  living  after  his  own  manner.  I 
know  not  how  otherwise  to  judge  of  his  inclina- 
tion ;  for  what  can  be  concluded  from  a  beha- 
viour under  restraint  and  fear?  But  what  charms 
me  above  all  expression,  is,  that  my  son  has  ne- 
veir,  in  the  least  action,  the  most  distant  hint  or 
word,  valued  himself  upon  that  great  estate  of 
his  mother's,  which,  according  to  our  marriage- 
settlement,  he  has  had  ever  since  be  came  to 
age. 

Humph.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  he  seeros 
afraid  of  appearing^  to  enjoy  it  before  you  or  any 
belonging  to  you.  He  is  as  dependent  and  re- 
signed to  your  will,  as  if  be  had  not  a  farthing 
but  what  must  come  from  your  immediate  bounty. 
You  have  ever  acted  like  a  good  and  generous  fa- 
ther, and  he  like  an  obedient  and  grateful  son. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Nay,  his  carriage  is  so  easy  to  all 
with  whom  he  convctses,  that  he  is  nevef  assu- 
ming, never  prefers  himself  to  others,  nof  is  ^ef 
guilty  df  thtft  rough  sincerity  vi^hich  a  mati  is  not 
eiitled  to,  And  certainly  disobliges  mo$t  of  his  a6- 
<|[uaintance.  To  be  short,  Humphrey,  his  I'epnta- 
tion  was  so  fair  in  the  World,  that  old  Sealsiild, 
the  great  India  merchant,  has  oflfered  his  only 
-  daughter,  and  sole  heiress  to  that  vast  estate  of 
his,  as  a  wife  for  him.  You  may  be  sure  I  made 
no  difBculties ;  the  match  was  agreed  on,  diid  (his 
Tery  day  named  fur  the  wedding. 

Humph,  What  hinders  the  proceeding  ? 

Sir  J,  Bet.  Don't  interrupt  me.  You  know  I 
was,  last  Thursday,  at  the  masquerade ;  my  son, 

YOU  may  remember,  soon  found  us  out ^he 

knew  his  grandfather's  habit,  which  I  then  wore ; 
and  though  it  was  in  the  niode  in  the  last  age, 
yet  the  maskers,  you  know,  followed  us,  as  if  we 
had  been  (he  most  motistrous  figures  in  that 
whole  assembly. 

Humph,  t  riemember,  indeed,  a  young  man  of 
qualify,  in  the  habit  of  a  Clown,  that  was  particu- 
lariy  (fouhlesome. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Right — he  #as  too  much  what  he 
Seemed  to  be.  You  remember  how  impertinently 
he  followed  and  teased  us,  and  would  know  who 
pc  were. 

Humph,  t  ktiovt  he  had  a  mind  (0  come  into 
that  particular.  [A tide. 

Sir  J.  Bet.  Ay,  he  followed  ns,  till  the  gentle- 
irtjiri,  ^  ho  led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle,  pre- 
sented that  gay  creature  to  the  rustic,  and  bid 
liim  (like  Cymon  in  the  fable)  grow  pofite,  by 
lartiftg  ixi  love,  Urtd  let  (hat  worthy  old  gentleman 
idone,  meaning  me.  The  ctown  was  not  reforttt- 
td,  but  rudely  persisted,  and  offered  to  force  off 


my  mask ;  with  that  the  gentleman,  throwing  off 
his  own,  appeared  to  be  my  son,  and,  in  hit  cod- 
cem  for  me,  tore  off  that  of  the  nobleman :  at 
this  they  seized  each  otlier,  the  company  called 
the  guards,  and,  in  the  surprize,  the  lady  swooned 
away  :  upon  which  my  son  quitted  his  advcrsaiy, 
and  had  now  no  care  but  of  tlie  lady — vihin 
raising  her  in  l^is  armsy  *  Art  thou  gone,'  cried  be^ 
*  for  ever?— fof bid  it.  Heaven  ^--She  revives  at 
his  known  voice — and,  with  the  most  familiar, 
though  modest  f^esture,  hangs  in  safety  over  his 
shoulders,  weepmg,  but  wept  as  in  the  arms  of 
one  before  whom  she  could  give  herself  a  loose, 
were  she  not  under  observation :  while  she  hides 
her  face  in  his  neck,  he  carefully  conveys  her  from ' 
the  company. 

Humph.  I  have  observed  this  accident  has 
dwelt  upon  you  very  strongly. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Her  uncommon  air,  her  noble  mo- 
desty, the  dignity  of  her  person,  aind  the  occasioo 
itself,  drew  the  Whole  assembly  together ;  and  I 
soon  heard  it  buzzed  about  she  was  the  adopted 
dangbter  of  a  6unous  sea-ofBcer,  who  had  served 
in  France.  Now,  this  unexpected  and  public  dis- 
,  covery  of  my  son's  so  deep  concern  for  her— 

Humph.  Was  what,  I  suppose,  alarmed  Mr 
Sealand,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break  off 
the  match  ? 

Sir  J.  Bev.  You  are  right^~he  came  to  me  yes- 
terday, and  said,  he  thought  himself  disengaged 
from  the  bargain,  being  credibly  informed  my  soo 
Wiis  iilteMy  mttitled,  or  worse,  to  the  lady  at  the 
masquerade.  I  palliated  matters,  and  insisted  oo 
our  agfectitc^t ;  but  we  parted  with  tittle  less 
than  a  direct  breach  betweeil  us. 

Humph.  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  yoa 
taken  of  all  this  to  my  young  master  ? 

Sir  J.  Bev.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  debate 
with  you — I  have  said  nothing  to  him  yet— Bot 
look  ye,  Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in  this 
amour  of  his,  that  he  denies,  upon  my  summons, 
to  marry,  I  have  cause  enough  to  be  offended ; 
and  then,  by  my  insisting  upon  bis  rafirrying  to- 
day, I  shall  know  how  far  he  is  engaged  to  this 
lady  in  masauerade,  and  from  thence  only  shall 
be  able  to  take  my  measures ;  in  the  mean  time, 
I  would  have  you  find  out  how  far  that  rogue, 
his  mdn,  is  let  into  his  secret — he,  I  know,  will 
play  tricks  to  much  to  cross  me  as  to  serve  his 
master. 

Humph.  Wliy  do  you  think  so  of  him,  sir?  I 
believe  he  is  no  ^orse  (ban  1  was  for  you  at  jroor 
son's  age. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  see  it  in  the  rascaKs  looks.  Bnt 
I  have  dwelt  on  these  things  too  long :  III  go  to 
my  son  immediately ;  and,  white  Tm  gone,  your 
part  is  to  convince  his  rogue,  Tom,  (hat  I  am  in 
earnest,    f  11  leave  hino.to  you. 

lt.TiiSln3.^r. 

Humph.  Weft,  (hough  this  father  and  son  live 
as  well  together  as  possible,  yet  their  fear  of  ^ 
ving  each  otlicr  pam  is  attended  with  constanl 
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nutoal  uneasineas.  I  am  sure  I  have  enough  to 
do  to  be  honest,  and  yet  keep  well  with  thera 
both ;  but  they  know  I  love  them,  and  that  makes 
the  task  less  painful,  however.  Oh,  here*8  the 
prince  of  poor  coxcombs,  the  representative  of 
all  the  better  fed  than  taught !  Ho,  ho,  Tom  ! 
whither  so  gay  and  so  airy  this  morning  ? 

Enter  Tom,  singings 

Tom,  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen  are 
another  kind  of  people  than  you  domestic  ordi- 
nary drudges  that  du  business;  we  are  raised 
abo\-c  you:  the  pleasures  of  board-wages,  tavern- 
dinners,  and  many  a  clear  gain,  vails,  alas !  you 
never  heard  or  dreamt  of. 

Humph,  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough  for 
a  man  of  ten  thousand  a-year,  though  it  is  but  as 
t'other  day  that  I  sent  for  you  to  town,  to  put 
you  into  Mr  Sealaiid*s  family,  tliat  you  might 
leam  a  little  before  [  put  you  to  my  young  mas- 
ter, who  is  too  gentle  for  training  such  a  rude 
thing  as  you  were  into  proper  obedience.  You 
then  pulled  off  your  hat  to  every  one  you  met  in 
the  street,  like  a  bashful,  great,  awkward  cub,  as 
you  were.  But  your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when 
you  were  a  booby,  became  you  much  better  than 
that  dangling  stick  at  your  button,  now  you  are 
a  fop,  tlmt*s  fit  for  nothing  except  it  hangs  there 
to  be  ready  for  your  master's  hand  when  you  are 
impcrtinenL 

Tom.  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master 
scorns  to  strike  his  servants ;  you  talk  as  if  the 
world  was  now  just  as  it  was  wben  my  old  mas- 
ter and  you  were  in  your  youth when  you 

went  to  dinner  because  it  was  so  much  a  clock, 
when  the  great  blow  was  given  in  the  hall  at  the 
pomtry-door,  and  all  the  family  came  out  of  their 
Koles,  in  such  strange  dresses,  and  formal  fac^cb, 
as  you  see  in  the  pictures  in  our  long  gallery  in 
the  country. 

Humph,  VVhy,  you  wild  rogue  ! 

Tom.  You  could  not  fall  to  your  dinner,  till  a 
formal  fellow,  in  a  black  gown,  said  something 
over  the  meat,  as  if  the  cook  had  not  made  it 
ready  enough. 

Humph,  Sirrah,  who  do  you  prate  after  ? — 
despising  men  of  sacred  characters  !  I  hope  you 
never  hoard  my  young  master  talk  so  like  a  pro- 
fligate ! 

Tom,  Sir,  I  say  you  put  upon  me  when  1  first 
came  to  town  about  being  orderly,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  wearing  shams  to  make  linen  last  clean 
a  fortnight,  keeping  my  clothes  fresh,  and  wear- 
ing a  frock  withm  doors. 

Humph.  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons,  be- 
cause I  f^upposed,  at  that  time,  your  master  and 
you  might  nave  dined  at  home  every  day,  and 
cost  you  nothing;  then  you  might  have  made  you 
a  good  family  servant;  but  the  gang  you  have 
frequented  since  at  chocolate-houses  and  taverns, 
in  a  continual  round  of  noise  and  cxtrayagance— 

Vol.  IL 


Tom,  I  don*t  know  what  you  heavy  inmates 
call  noise  and  extravagance ;  but  we  gentlemen, 
who  are  well  fed,  and  cut  a  figure,  sir,  think  it  a 
line  Hfe,  and  that  we  must  be  very  pretty  fellows, 
who  are  kept  only  to  be  looked  at. 

Humph,  Very  well,  sir — I  hope  the  fashion  of 
being  lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  decency 
and  order,  is  almost  at  an  end,  since  it  is  arrived 
at  persons  of  your  quality. 

Tom,  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  ha !  you  were  an 
unhappy  lad  to  be  sent  up  to  town  in  such  queer 
days  as  you  were.  Why  now,  sir,  the  lacquies 
are  the  men  of  pleasure  of  the  age;  the  top 
gamesters ;  and  many  a  laced  coat  about  town, 
have  had  dieir  education  in  our  party-coloured 
regiment  We  are  false  lovers,  have  a  taste  of 
music,  poetry,  billet-doux,  dress,  politics,  ruin 
damsels ;  and  when  we  are  weary  of  this  lewd 
town,  and  have  a  mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  our 
masters'  wifnand  linen,  and  marry  fortunes. 

Humph,  Hey  day ! 

Tom.  Najr,  sir,  our  order  is  carried  up  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  distinctions :  step  but  into 
the  Painted  Chamber — and,  by  our  titles,  you'd 
take  us  all  for  men  of  quality — then,  again,  come 
down  to  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  you  shall  see 
us  all  laying  our  broken  heads  together,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation ;  and  though  we  never  carry  a 
question  nemine  contra4icentc<t  yet  this  I  can  say 
with  a  safe  conscience,  (and  I  wish  every  gentle- 
man of  our  cloth  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say  the  same)  that  I  never  took  so 
much  as  a  single  mug  of  beer  for  my  vote  in  all 
my  life. 

Humph,  Sirrah,  there  is  no  enduring  your  ex- 
travagance; ril  hear  you  prate  no  longer:  I 
wanted  to  see  you  to  inquire  how  things  go  with 
your  master,  as  far  as  you  understand  them  :  I 
suppose  he  knows  he  is  to  be  married  to-day  ? 

Tom.  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dressed  as 
gay  as  the  sun ;  hut,  between  you  and  1,  my  dear! 
lie  has  a  very  heavy  heart  mider  all  that  gaiety. 
As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  I  retired,  but  overheard 
him  sigh  in  the  most  heavy  manner.  He  walked 
thoughtfully  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  then  went 
into  his  closet :  when  lie  came  out,  he  gave  mo 
this  for  his  mistress,  whose  maid  you  know^— 

Humph,  Is  passionately  fond  of  your  tine  per* 
son. 

Tom,  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves  to 
hear  me  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  plays,  operas, 
and  ridottues  for  the  winter,  the  Parks  and  Bell- 
size  for  our  summer  diversions ;  and  lard  !  says 
she,  you  are  so  wild — but  you  have  a  world  of 
humour. 

Humph,  Coxcomb  !  Well,  but  why  don't  you 
run  with  your  muster's  letter  to  Mrs  Lucinda,  aa 
he  ordered  you  ? 

Tom,  Because  Mrs  Lucinda  is  not  so  easily 
come  at  as  you  think  for. 

Humph.  Not  easily  comt'  at !  why,  sir,  are  not 
her  father  and  my  old  master  agreed  that  she  and 
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Mr  Bevil  are  to  be  oue  flesh  before  to-morrow 
morning  ? 

Tom,  Tt's  no  matter  for  that :  her  mother,  it 
seems,  Mrs  Sealand,  has  not  agreed  to  it ;  and 
jou  must  know,  Mr  HumphreV)  that,  in  that  fa- 
mily, the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse. 
Humph,  >Vhat  dost  thou  mean  ? 
Tom,  In  one  word,  Mrs  Sealand  pretends  to 
have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  has  provided  a  relar 
tion  of  hers,  a  stiff  starched  philosopher,  and  a 
wise  fool,  for  her  daughter ;  for  which  reason, 
for  these  ten  days  past,  she  has  suffered  no  mes- 
sage nor  letter  iroin  my  master  to  come  near  her. 
Humph'  And  where  had  you  this  intelligence  ? 
Totn,  From  a  foolish  fond  soul,  that  can  keep 
nothing  from  me        one  that  will  deliver  this 
letter,  too,  if  she  is  rightly  managed. 

Humph.  What,  her  pretty  handmaid,  Mrs 
PhiUis? 

Tom,  Even  she,  sir.  This  is  the  very  hour, 
you  know,  she  usually  comes  hither,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  a  visit  to  our  housekeeper  forsooth, 

but  in  reality  to  have  a  glance  at 

Humph,  Your  sweet  face,  I  warrant  you. 
Tom.   Nothing   else   in   nature.     You    must 
know,  I  love  to  fret  and  play  with  the  little 
wanton 

Humph.  Play  with  the  little  wanton!  what 
will  this  world  come  to  ! 

Tom.  I  met  her  this  morning  in  a  new  man- 
teau  and  petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  her 
lady's  wearing ;  and  she  has  always  new  thoughts 
and  new  airs  with  new  clothes— —then,  she 
never  fails  to  steal  some  glance  or  gesture  from 
every  visitant  at  their  house,  and  is  indeed  the 

whole  town  of  coquettes  at  secondhand. 

But  here  she  comes ;  in  one  motion  she  speaks 
and  destriocs  herself  better  than  all  the  words 
in  the  world  can. 

Humph.  Then  I  hope,  dear  sir!  when  your 
own  fSkiiT  is  over,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
mind  your  master*s  with  her. 

Tom.  Dear  Humphrey  *  you  know  my  master 
is  my  friend,  and  those  are  people  I  never  foi> 

Humph.  Sauciness  itself !  but  Til  leave  vou  to 
do  your  best  for  him.  \Exit. 

Enter  Phillis. 

Fhil  Oh,  Mr  Thomas,  is  Mrs  Sugarkey  at 
home  ? — Lard !  one  is  almost  asham^  to  pass 
along  the  streets.  The  town  is  quite  empty, 
and  nobody  of  fashion  left  in  it ;  and  the  or- 
dinary people  do  so  stare  to  see  any  thing  dres- 
sed like  a  woman  of  condition,  as  it  were  on  the 
same  floor  with  them,  pass  by.  Alas  !  alas ! 
it  is  a  sad  thing  to  walk !  O  forttine,  fortune  ! — 

Tom.  What  !  a  sad  thing  to  walk  !  why, 
madam  Phillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame } 

Fhil.  No,  Mr  Thomas,  but  I  wish  I  were 
generally  cairied  in  a  coach  or  chair,  and  of  a 
fortune  neither  to  stand  nor  go,  but  to  totter,  or 


slide,  to  be  short-sighted,  or  stare,  to  fleer  ia 
the  face^  to  look  distant,  to  observe,  to  over- 
look, yet  idl  become  me;  and  if  I  were  rich,  I 
could  twire  and  loll  as  well  as  the  best  of 
them.  Oh  Tooa,  Tom  !  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
you  should  be  so  great  a  coxcomb,  and  I  so  great 
a  coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor  devils  as  we 
are? 

Tom.  Mrs  Phillis,  I  am  your  humble  servant 
for  that 

FhiL  Yes,  Mr  Thomas,  I  know  how  much  yoa 
are  my  humble  servant,  and  know  what  yoik 
said  to  Mrs  Judy,  upon  seeing  her  in  one  of  her 
lady's  cast  manteaus,  that  any  one  would  have 
thought  her  the  lady,  and  that  she  had  ordered 
the  other  to  wear  it  till  it  sat  easy — for  now  only 
it  was  becoming — to  my  lady  it  was  only  a  cover- 
ing, to  Mrs  Judy  it  was  a  habiL  This  you  said 
after  somebody  or  other.  Oh  Tom,  Tom  !  thou 
art  as  false  and  as  base  as  the  best  gentleman  of 
them  all :  but,  vou  wretch !  talk  to  me  no  more 
on  the  old  odious  subject :  don't,  I  &ay. 

Tom.  I  know  not  how  to  resist  your  com^ 
mands,  madam.    [In  a  tubmimve  tone,  retiring. 

Fhil.  Commands  about  parting  are  grown 
mighty  easy  to  you  of  late. 

iom.  Oh,  I  have  her !  I  have  nettled  and  put 
her  into  the  right  temper  to  be  wrought  upon 
and  set  a-prating.  [il««/f.J— Why,  truly,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  Mrs  Phillis,  I  can  take  litde 
comfort  of  late  in  frequenting  your  house. 

Fhil,  Pray,  Mr  Thomas,  what  is  it,  all  of  a 
sudden,  oflends  your  nicety  at  our  house  ? 

Tom.  I  don't  care  to  speak  particulars,  but  I 
dislike  the  whole. 

Fhil.  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  am  a  part  of  that 
whole. 

Tom.  Mistake  me  not,  good  Phillis. 

Fhil,  Good  Phillis !  saucy  enough.  But  how- 
ever—  ' 

Toiin.  I  say  it  is,  that  thou  art  a  part,  which 
gives  me  pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole. 
You  must  know,  madam,  to  be  serious,  I  am  a 
man,  at  the  bottom,  of  prodigious  nice  honour. 
You  are  too  much  exposed  to  company  at  your 
house.  To  be  plain,  I  don't  like  so  man^  that 
would  be  your  mistress's  lovers  whispenng  to 
you. 

Fhil.  Don't  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  You 
say  this,  because  I  wrun?  you  to  the  heart 
when  I  touched  your  guilty  conscience  about 
Judy. 

Tom.  Ah,  Phillis,  Phillis !  if  you  but  knew  my 
heart ! 

Fhil.  I  know  too  much  on't. 

Tom.  Nay,  then,  poor  Crispo's  fate  and  mine 
arc'  '  therefore,  give  me  leave  to  say,  or 
sing  at  least,  as  he  does  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion——— 

Se  vedette,  &c.  [Singt .] 
Fhil,  What,  do  you  think  Fm  to  be  fobbed  off 
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aong? — ^I  don't  aoestion  but  yoa  have 
le  same  to  Mrs  Judy,  too. 
.  Don't  disparage  your  charms,  good  Phil- 
[1  jealousy  of  so  worthless  an  object ;  be- 
be  is  a  poor  hussy;  and  if  you  doubt  the 
Ey  of  my  love,  you  will  allow  me  true  to 
tre^U  You  are  a  fortune,  Phillia 
'.  What  would  the  fop  Be  at  now  ?  In  good 
udeed,  you  shall  be  setting  up  for  a  for- 

.  Dear  Mrs  Phillis !  you  have  such  a  spirit 
s  shall  never  be  dull  in  marriage,  when  we 
ogether.  But  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  foi> 
nd  you  have  an  estate  in  my  hands. 

[He  pulls  out  a  purse,  she  eyes  it. 
'.  What  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in  your 
Mr  Thomas  ? 

.  As  thus:  there  are  hours,  yon  know, 
ft  lady  is  neither  pleased  nor  displeased, 
'  sick  nor  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters, 
the  is  without  desires,  from  having  more 
y  thine  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with. 
.  Wel^  what  then  ? 

.  When  she  hat  not  life  enough  to  keep 
ght  eyes  quite  open  to  look  at  her  own 
lage  in  the  glass. 

.  Explain  thyself,  and  don't  be  so  fond  of 
n  prating. 

.  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good  na- 
iQoments,  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch  is 
'  iixed,  when  the  complexion  particularly 
lea. 

.  Well,  what  then  ?  I  have  not  patience  ! 
,  Why,  then — or  on  the  like  occasions — 
rants,  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to  time 
8,  see,  when  such  a  pretty  folded  thing  as 
tews  a  letter.]  may  be  presented,  laid,  or 
d,  as  best  suits  the  present  humour.  And, 
,  because  it  is  a  long  wearisome  journey 
through  all  the  several  stages  of  a  lad/s 
f  my  master,  who  is  the  most  reasonable 
the  world,  presents  you  this  to  bear  your 
i  on  the  roaa.  [Gives  her  the  purse. 

.  Now,  you  think  me  a  corrupt  hussy  ? 

0  fy !  I  only  think  youMl  take  the  letter. 
Nay,  I  know  you  do;  but  I  know  my 

nooeoce :  I  take  it  for  my  mistress's  sake. 

1  know  it,  my  pretty  one  !  I  know  it. 
Yes,  I  say  I  do  it,  because  I  would  not 

IT  mistress  deluded  by  one  who  gives  no 
r  his  passion :  but  I'll  talk  more  of  this  as 
me  on  my  way  home.  No,  Tom ;  I  as- 
;e  I  take  this  trash  of  thy  master's  not  for 
le  of  the  thing,  but  as  it  convinces  me  he 
rue  respect  for  my  mistress.  I  remember 
to  the  purpose : 

'  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain, 
iiey,  who  part  with  money,  never  feign. 

Exeunt. 


SCENE  XL — Bevil  junior's  lodgings.    Be^ 
yiLy  junior^  reading, 

Bev.  These  moral  writers  practise  virtfie  ofV 
ter  death.  This  charming  \  ision  of  Mirza  !  such 
an  author,  consulted  in  a  morning,  sets  the  spirits 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day  better  than  the 
glass  does  a  man's  person.  But  what  a  day  have 
I  to  go  through  !  to  put  on  an  easy  look  with  an 
aching  heart !  If  this  lady,  my  father  urges  me 
to  marry,  should  not  refuse  me,  my  dilemma  is 
insupportable.  But  why  should  I  fear  it  ^  Is  noil 
she  in  equal  distress  with  me  ?  Has  not  the  letter 
(  have  sent  her  this  morning  confessed  my  incli« 
nation  to  another  ?  Nay,  have  [  not  moral  assu- 
rances of  her  engas^ements,  to«),  to  my  friend 
Myrtle  ?  It's  impossible  but  she  must  give  in  to 
it ;  for  sure  to  be  denied  is  a  favour  any  man 
tnay  pretend  to.  It  must  be  so.  Well,  then, 
with  tne  assurance  of  being  rejected,  I  think  I 
may  confidently  say  to  my  father,  I  am  ready  to 
marry  her — then,  let  me  resolve  upon  fwhat  I 
am  not  very  good  at)  an  honest  dissimulation. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom,  Sir  John  Bevil,  sir,  is  in  the  next  room. 

Bev.  Dunce !  why  did  you  not  bring  him  in  ? 

Tom,  I  told  him,  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 

Bev.  I  thought  you  had  known,  sir,  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  my  father  any  where. 

[Going  himself  to  the  door. 

Tom.  The  devil's  in  my  master !  be  has  always 
more  wit  than  I  have.  "[Aside, 

BzviLfjuniory  introducing  Sir  Josn. 

Bev.  Sir,  you  are  the  most  gallant,  the  most 
coraplaisaut  of  all  parents.  Sure  'tis  not  a  com* 
pliment  to  say,  these  lodgings  are  yours.  Why 
would  you  not  walk  in,  sir  ? 

Sir  Jr.  Bev.  I  was  loath  to  intermpt  you  unsea^^ 
sonably  on  your  wedding-day. 

Bev.  One  to  whom  I  am  beholden  for  my 
hirth-day  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

iSir  /.  Bev.  Well,  ton,  I  have  intelligence  you 
have  writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It 
would  please  my  curiosity  to  know  the  contents 
of  a  wedding-day  letter,  for  courtship  must  then 
be  over, 

Bev.  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  insolence 
in  it  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast  fortune's  be- 
ing added  to  our  tamily,  but  much  ackno\yledge- 
ment  of  the  lady's  great  desert. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  But,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest 
in  all  this  ?  and  will  you  really  marry  her? 

Bev.  Did  I  ever  disobey  any  command  of 
yours,  sir  ?  nay,  any  inclination  that  I  saw  you 
bent  upon  ? 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Why,  I  can't  say  you  have,  son  : 
but,  methinks,  in  this  whole  business  you  have 
not  been  so  warm  as  I  could  have  wished  you; 
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vou  have  visited  h*r,  it  JH  true ;  butjou  have  not 
beea  particular.  Every  ooe  knows  you  can  say 
and  do  as  handsome  things  eis  any  man ;  but  you 
bnve  done  nothing  but  lived  in  the  general,  being 
complaisant  aa\y. 

Bev.  As  I  am  ever  prepared  Co  marry  if  you 
bid  me,  so  I  sin  ready  to  let  it  alone  if  you  will 
have  me. 

Humph  HEY  entert,  unobiereed. 


reiit  B  resi^aUon  t 

Bev.  Think  that  I  am  still  your  son,  sir.  Sir, 
you  have  been  married,  andl  have  not;  and 
you  have,  sir,  found  the  inconvenience  there  is 
when  a  man  neds  with  too  much  love  in  his 
head.  I  have  been  told,  sir,  that  at  the  time  you 
tnarried,  you  made  a  mighty  bustle  on  the  occh- 
aion — there  was  challenging  and  fiehtinj;,  scaling 
walls — locking  up  the  lady— and  the  gallant  un- 
der an  anest,  tor  fear  of  killing  all  his  rivals. 
Now,  :ur,  I  suppose,  you  having  found  the  ill  con- 
sequence of  tlie^  strong  passions  and  prejudices 
in  preference  of  one  woman  to  another,  ■"  — — 
of  a  man's  becoming  a  widower 

Sir  J.  Bev.  How  is  this? 

Bev,  I  say,  sir,  experience  has  made  yi 
ID  your  care  of  me;  for,  sir,  since  you  lost  my 
dear  mother,  your  time  has  been  so  heavy,  sa 
lonely,  and  so  tasteless,  that  you  are  su  t!ur>d  as 
to  guard  me  against  the  tike  unhappinesa,  by 
marrying  me  prudentially,  by  way  of  bargain  and 
sale;  for,  as  you  well  judge,  a  wnman,  that  i 
enpoiiscd  for  a  fortune,  Is  yet  a  beticr  ber^i 
if  she  dies ;  for  then  a  man  well  enjoys  what  he 
did  marry,  the  money,  and  it  disencumbered  of 
what  he  did  not  marry,  the  w< 


Bev.  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  don't  carry  it  so  far, 
neither;  I  am  rather  afraid  I  shall  like  her  too 
well ;  she  has,  for  one  of  her  fortune,  a  great 
many  needless,  and  siiperiluiius  good  qualities. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  am  afraid,  son,  there's  somethiiii; 
I  don't  see  yet — something  that's  smothered  under 
all  this  raillery. 

Jiev.   Not  in  the  least,  sir.      If  the  lady 
dreBE«d  and  ready,  you  see  I  am.     I  suppose  the 
lawyers  are  ready,  too  i 

EwierlltuPHHEV. 

Humph.  Sir,  MrSealand  is  at  tlie  cofice>bouse, 
and  has  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Oh!  that's  well!  then  I  warrant 
the  lawyers  are  ready.  Son,  you'll  be  in  ibe  way, 
you  say 

Bev.  If  you  please,  sir.  111  take  a  chair,  and 
go  to  Mr  Suiland's,  where  the  young  lady  and  1 
will  wait  vnur  leisure. 

.Sir  /.  iiiT.  By  no  means — the  old  fellow  will 
lie  so  vain  if  lie  sees— ^ 


Bev.  Aye — but  the  young  lady,  ur,  will  think 

a  so  inditterent 

Humph.  Aye — there  you  are  right — preaj  your 
readiness  to  go  to  the  biide — be  won't  let  yoa. 
lAtide  to  Bev. 

Bee.  Are  you  sure  of  tbatf 

[Ande  to  Hciin, 

Kumpk.  Hon  he  likes  beii^  fuvvetited  ! 

[A^it. 

Sir  J,  Bev.  No,  no ;  you  are  an  hour  or  two 
too  early. 

[Looking  on  hii  aatek. 

Bet.  You'll  allow  me,  sir,  to  think  it  too  kte 
to  visit  a  beautiful,  virtuous,  voung  woman,  in  the 
pride  and  bloom  of  life,  ready  to  ^ve  herself  to 
my  arms,  and  to  place  her  happiness  er  misery 
for  the  future,  in  being  agreeable  01  displcaiiiig 
to  me. Call  a  chair. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  No,  no,  no,  dear  Jack  !  Beudes, 
this  Sealand  is  a  moody  old  fellow.  There's  no 
dealing  with  seme  people,  but  by  managing  with 
indifference.  We  must  leave  to  him  tlie  conduct 
of  this  day ;  it  is  the  last  of  his  commanding  In* 
dauRhler. 

Bev.  Sir,  he  cannot  take  it  ill,  that  I  am  inq*- 
tient  to  be  hers. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Pray,  let  me  govern  in  this  matter. 
You  cannot  tell  how  bumoursome  old  fellows 
are.  There's  no  uSering  reason  to  tome  of  them, 
especially  when  they  are  rich.  If  my  son  should 
see  him  before  I've  brought  old  Sealand  Into  bet- 
ter temper,  the  match  would  be  impracticable. 


[AaJt. 
u  to  let  Mr 


Humph.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  beg  you  ti 
Bevil  go.  See  whether  he  will  not. — [Atidt  Id 
SiH  John.]— rrArn  to  Bbvil.]— Pray,  sir,  coov- 
mand  yuurKll ;  sinct^  yiiu  sec  ray  master  i*  pust- 
tive,  it  is  betlar  you  should  not  go, 

Bev.  My  father  commands  me  as  to  the  object 
of  my  aflectious,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  as  to  thg 
warmth  and  height  of  ihcm. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  So,  1  must  even  leave  things  as  I 
found  them,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  at  least  keep 
old  Sealand  out  of  his  sight.  V^ell,  son,  I'll  go  my- 
self, and  take  orders  in  your  aSair — You'll  be  la 

the  way,  I  suppose,  if  I  send  to  you Fll  leave 

vour  oid  friend  with  you Humphrey,  don't  1« 

him  stir,  d'ye  hear.  Your  servant,  your  senant. 
[Exit  Si  a  John. 
Humph.  I  have  a  sad  time  on't,  sir,  between 
you  and  my  master — I  see  vou  arc  unwilling,  and 
1  know  his  violent  inclinations  for  tlie  matcli.  I 
must  betray  neither,  and  yet  deceive  you  both, 
for  your  common  good.  Heaven  grant  a  good 
end  of  tliis  matter !  but  tliere  is  a  lady,  sir,  that 

gives  your  father  much  trouble  and  sorrow 

You'll  parilon  me, 

/Sen.  Humphrey,  T  know  thou  art  a  friend  to 
■    ''         '  ■    -'    -       ifidence  I  dare  tell  tl 


self  In 


Steele.] 
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tmy,  tcx>,  this  declaratioh  does  not  come  up  to  a 
proraise  that  I  will  take  whomsoever  he  pleases. 

Humpk.  Come,  sir ;  I  wholly  understand  you : 
yon  would  engage  my  services  to  free  you  from 
thb  woman  whom  my  master  intends  you,  to 
make  way  in  time  for  the  woman  you  have  real- 
ly a  mind  to. 

Bev.  Honest  Humphrey !  You  have  always 
been  an  useful  friend  to  my  father  and  myself; 
I  beg  you  to  continue  yolu*  good  offices,  and  don't 
let  us  come  to  the  necessity  of  a  dispute ;  for,  if 
we  should  dispute,  I  must  either  part  with  more 
than  life,  or  lose  the  best  of  fathers. 

Humph,  My  dear  master !  were  I  but  worthy 
to  know  this  secret,  tliat  so  near  concerns  you, 
my  life,  my  all,  should  be  engaged  to  serve  you. 
This,  sir,  I  dare  promise,  that  I  am  sure  I  will, 
and  can,  be  secret:  your  trust,  at  worst,  but 
leaves  you  where  you  were ;  and,  if  I  cannot 
serve  you,  I  will  at  once  be  plain,  and  tell  you 
so. 

Bev,  That's  all  I  ask.  Thou  hast  made  it  now 
my  interest  to  trust  thee.  Be  patient,  then,  and 
hear  the  story  of  my  heart. 

Humph.  I  am  all  attention,  sir. 

Bev.  You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  that,  in 
asy  last  travels,  my  father  grew  uneasy  at  my 
making  so  long  a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Humph.  I  remember  it ;  he  was  apprehensive 
some  woman  had  laid  hold  of  you. 

Bev.  His  fears  were  just;  for,  there,  I  first  saw 
this  lady  :  she  is  of  English  birth :  her  father's 
name  was  Danvers,  a  younger  brother  of  an  an- 
cient family,  and  originally  an  eminent  merchant 
of  Bristol,  who,  upon  repeated  misfortunes,  was 
reduced  to  ^o  pnvately  to  the  Indies.  In  this 
retreat.  Providence  agam  grew  favourable  to  his 
industry,  and,  in  six  years  time,  restored  him  to  his 
former  fortunes.  On  this,  he  sent  directions  over, 
that  his  wife  and  little  family  should  follow  him 
to  the  Indies.  His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  such 
welcome  orders,  would  not  wait  the  leisure  of  a 
coovoj,  but  took  the  first  occasion  of  a  single 
ship;  and,  with  her  husband's  sister  only,  and 
this  daughter,  then  scarce  seven  years  old,  un- 
dertook the  fatal  voyage :  for  here,  poor  crea- 
ture, she  lost  her  liberty  and  Ufe :  she  and  her 
£unily,  with  all  they  had,  were  unfortunately  ta- 
ken by  a  privateer  from  Toulon.  Being  thus 
made  a  prisoner,  though,  as  such^  not  ill-treated, 
yet  the  fright,  the  shock,  and  the  cruel  disap- 
pointment, seized  with  such  violence  upon  her 
unhealthy  frame,  she  sickened,  pined,  and  died 
at  sea. 

Humph,  Poor  soul !  Oh,  the  helpless  infant ! 

Bev,  Her  sister  yet  survived,  and  had  the  care 
of  her ;  the  captain,  too,  proved  to  have  humani- 
ty, and  became  a  father  to  her ;  for,  having  him- 
self married  an  English  woman,  and  being  child- 
less, he  brought  home  into  Toulon  this  her  little 
UMintrywoman,  this  orphan,  I  may  call  her,  prc- 
Fcntii^  her^  with  all  her  dead  mother's  movea- 


bles of  value,  to  his  wife,  to  be  educated  as  his 
own  adopted  daughter. 

Humph,  Fortune  here  seemed  again  to  smilo 
on  her. 

Bev.  Only  to  make  her  frowns  more  terrible  ! 
for,  in  his  height  of  fortune,  this  captain,  too,  her 
benefactor,  unfortunately  was  killed  at  sea,  and, 
dying  intestate,  his  estate  fell  wholly  to  an  advo- 
cate, his  brother,  who,  coming  soon  to  take  po»* 
session,  there  found,  among  his  other  riches,  this 
blooming  virgin  at  his  mercy. 

Humph.  He  durst  not,  sure,  abuse  his  power  ? 

Bev*  No  wonder  if  his  pampered  blood  was 
fired  at  the  sight  of  her.  In  short,  he  loved ; 
but,  when  all  arts  and  gentle  means  had  failed  to 
move,  he  offered,  too,  his  menaces  in  vain,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  on  her  cruelty,  demanding 
her  to  account  for  alt  her  maintenance  from  her 
childhood,  seized  on  her  little  fortune  as  his  own 
inheritance,  and  was  drag^ing  her  by  violence  to 
prison,  when  Providence  at  the  instant  interpo- 
sed, and  sent  me,  by  miracle,  to  relieve  her. 

Humph,  'Twas  Providence,  indeed  !  but  pray, 
sir,  after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  lady  at 
last  to  England  ? 

Bev.  Tlie  disappointed  advocate,  finding  she 
had  so  unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler  thoughts 
descended  to  a  composition,  which  I,  without  her 
knowledge,  secretly  discharged. 

Humph.  That  generous  concealment  made  the 
obligation  double. 

Bev.  Having  thus  obtained  her  liberty,  I  pre- 
vailed, not  without  some  difficulty,  to  see  her 
safe  to  England,  where  we  no  sooner  arrived, 
but  my  father,  jealous  of  my  being  imprudently 
engaged,  immediately  proposed  tliis  other  fatal 
match,  that  hangs  upon  my  quiet. 

Humph.  I  tind,  sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fix- 
ed upon  this  lady. 

Bev,  As  my  vital  life  dwells  in  ray  heart- 

and  yet  you  see  what  I  do  to  please  my  father ; 
walk  in  this  pageantry  of  dress,  this  splendid  co- 
vering of  sorrow But,  Humphrey,  you  hava 

your  lesson. 

Humph,  Now,  «ir,  I  have  but  one  material 
question 

Bev,  Ask  it  freely. 

Humph.  Is  it  then  your  own  passion  for  this 
secret  lady,  or  hers  for  you,  that  gives  you  this 
aversion  to  the  match  your  father  has  proposed 
you? 

Bev.  I  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  roman* 
tic  in  my  answer,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  stoo 
ry ;  for,  though  I  dote  on  her  to  death,  and  have 
no  little  reason  to  believe  she  has  the  same 
thoughts  for  me,  yet,  in  all  my  acquaintance  and 
utmost  privacies  with  her,  I  never  once  directly 
told  her  that  I  loved. 

Humph.  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 

Bev.  My  tender  obligations  to  my  father  have 
laid  so  inviolable  a  restraint  upon  my  conduct, 
that,  till  I  have  his  consent  to  speak,  J  am  de^ 
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termined,  on  that  subject,  to  be  damb  for  ever. — 
An  honourable  retreat  shall  always  be  at  least 
within  my  power,  however  fortune  may  dispose 
of  me ;  the  lady  may  repine,  perhaps,  but  never 
shall  reproach  me. 

Humph,  Well,  sir,  to  your  praise  be  it  spo'  en, 
you  are  certainly  the  most  un/ashionable  lover  in 
Great  Britain. 

Enter  Tobc. 

Tom.  Sir,  Mr  Myrtle's  at  the  next  door,  and, 
if  you  are  at  leisure,  will  be  glad  to  wait  on  you. 

Bev,  Whenever  he  pleases — Hold,  Tom ;  did 
you  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

Tom.  Sir,  I  was  desired  to  call  again ;  for  I  was 
told  her  mother  would  not  let  her  be  out  of  her 
sight ;  but,  about  an  hour  hence,  Mrs  Phillis  said 
I  should  have  one. 

Bev,  Very  well. 

Humph.  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity ; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  only  think  it  proper  to  teli 
you,  that,  from  a  secret  I  know,  you  may  appear 


to  your  father  as  forward  as  yoo  please  to  many 
Lucinda,  without  the  least  hazara  of  its  conuog 
to  a  conclusion.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

Bev,  Honest  Hamphrey !  Continue  hot  my 
friend  in  this  exigence,  and  you  shall  always  fiod 
me  yours. — [Exit  Humph.}--!  long  to  hear  how 
ray  letter  has  succeeded  with  Lucinda.  .  Bat  I 
thmk  it  cannot  fail ;  for,  at  worst,  were  it  pos6»» 
ble  she  should  take  it  ill,  her  resentment  of  my 
indifference  may  as  probably  occasion  a  delay  as 
her  taking  it  right.  Poor  Myrtle!  What  terrors 
must  he  be  in  all  this  while ! — Since  he  knows 
she  is  offered  to  me,  and  refused  to  him,  there  is 
no  conversing  or  taking  any  measures  with  him, 
for  his  own  service.  But  I  ought  to  bear  with 
my  friend,  and  use  him  as  one  in  adversity. 

All  his  disquietudes  by  my  own  I  prove ; 
For  none  exceeds  perplexity  in  love. 

[Exeunt* 


ACT   n. 


SCENE  II.— Ccwifinua. 

Enter  Bevil  and  Tom. 

Tern.  Sir,  Mr  Myrtle. 

Bev.  Very  well.  Do  you  step  again,  and  wait 
for  an  answer  to  my  letter. 

[Exit  Tom. 

Enter  Myrtle. 

Well,  Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy  counte- 
nance ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  deserves 
it  ?  You,  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so  open,  so  va- 
cant! 

Myr,  I  think  we  have,  of  late,  changed  com- 
fdexions.  You,  who  used  to  be  much  the  graver 
man,  are  now  all  air  in  your  behaviour.  But 
the  cause  of  my  concern  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  the  same  object  that  gives  you  all  tliis  satis- 
faction. In  a  word>  I  am  told  that  you  are  this 
very  day  (and  your  dress  confirms  me  in  it)  to  be 
married:  to  Lucinda. 

Bev,  You  are  not  misinformed.  Nay,  put  not 
on  thp  terrors  of  a  rival,  till  yoo  hear  me  out  I 
shall  disoblige  the  best  of  famers,  if  I  don't  seem 
ready  to  marry  Lucinda ;  and  you  know  I  have 
ever  told  you,  you  might  make  use  of  my  secret 
resolution,  never  to  marry  her,  for  your  own  sei^ 
vice  as  you  please :  but  I  am  now  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  immediately  refusing,  or  complying, 
unless  you  help  me  to  escape  the  match. 

JfjfT.  Escape,  sir  I  neither  her  merit  nor  her 
fortune  are  below  your  acceptance.  Escaping, 
do  you  call  it?' 

Beo.  Dear  sir !  Do  you  wish  I  should  desire 
the  match  ? 

MtfT,  No   ■■  But  such  is  my  humourous  and 


sickly  state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to  re< 
lish  nothing  but  Lucinda,  that,  though  I  must 
owe  my  liappiness  to  your  aversion  to  this  mar- 
riage, I  cannot  bear  to  hear  her  spoken  of  with 
levity,  or  unconcern. 

Bero.  Panion  me,  sir ;  I  shall  transgress  that 
way  no  more.  She  has  understanding,  beanty, 
shape,  complexion,  wit 

Myr,  Nay,  dear  Bevil !  Doq't  speak  of  her 
as  if  you  loved  her,  neither. 

Bev,  Why,  then,  to  give  you  ease  atonoe, 
though  I  allow  Lucinda  to  have  good  sense,  wit, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  I  know  another  in  whom 
these  qualities  appear  to  me  more  amiable  than 
in  her. 

Myr,  There  ^ou  spoke  like  a  reasonable  and 
good-natured  fnend.  When  you  acknowledge 
her  merit,  and  own  your  prepossession  f  r  ano- 
ther, at  once  you  gratify  my  fondness,  and  core 
my  Jealousy. 

Bev,  But  all  this  while  yoo  take  no  notice,  too 
have  no  apprehension,  of  another  man,  that  has 
twice  the  fortune  of  either  of  us, 

Mffr,  Cimberton !  Hang  him,  a  formal,  philo- 
sophical, pedantic  coxcomb  ! — for  the  sot,  with 
-all  these  crude  notions  of  divers  things,  under  the 
•direction  of  great  vanity  and  very  little  judgment, 
'  shews  his  strongest  bias  is  avarice,  which  is  so. 

f)redominant  in  him,  that  he  will  examine  the 
imbs  of  his  mistress  with  tlie  caution  of  a  jockey, 
j  and  pays  no  more  compliment  to  her  personal 
*  charms  than  if  slie  were  a  mere  breeding  animal 
Bev.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected  ?  I  hafo 
known  some  women  sooner  set  on  fire  by  thai 
sort  of  negligence,  than  by  all  the  blaze  and  cef 
remony  of  a  court. 
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o,  no ;  han^  him !  the  rogue  has  no 
Hire  simple  innocence  and  stupidi^. 
*t,  with  all  this,  I  don't  take  him  for  a 

own  the  man  is  not  a  natural ;  he  has 
ck  sense,  though  a  very  slow  under- 
he  says,  indeed,  many  things  that  want 
ircumstances  of  time  and  place  to  be 
nd  agreeable. 

ell,  you  may  be  sure  of  me,  if  you  can 
him ;  but  my  intelligence  says,  the  mo- 
actually  sent  for  the  conveyancer  to 
lies  for  his  marriage  with  Lucinda, 
me  for  mine  with  her  are,  by  her  fa- 
r,  ready  for  signing;  but  it  seems  she  has 
tt  fit  to  consult  either  him  or  his  daugh- 
matter. 

shaw !  a  poor  troublesome  woman ! — 
icinda  nor  her  father  will  ever  be  brought 
with  it — besides,  I  am  sure  Cimberton 
no  settlement  upon  her,  without  the 
)e  of  his  great  uncle,  sir  Geofiry,  in  the 

11,  nr,  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  is  the  very 
is  now  laid  before  her  counsel,  to  know 
firm  settlement  can  be  made  without 
(  actually  joining  in  it.  Now,  pray  con 
vhen  my  affiur  with  Lucinda  comes,  as 
St,  to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you 
"imberton's  fortuue  may  not  then  tempt 
too,  to  hear  his  proposals  ? 
here  you  are  right,  indeed;  that  must 
d  against.    Do  you  know  who  art  her 

8,  for  your  service  I  have  found  out 
they  are,  seijeant  Bramble  and  old 
\y  the  way,  they  are  neither  of  them 
the  family :  now,  I  was  thinking  why 
not  put  a  couple  of  false  counsels  up- 
delay  and  confound  matters  a  little — 
may  probably  let  you  into  the  bottom 
le  design  agamst  you. 
B  how,  pray  ? 

Iiy,  can  t  you  slip  on  a  black  wig  and 
d  be  old  Bramble  yourself  ? 
a !  I  don't  dislike  it — but  what  shall  I 
other  in  the  case  ? 

bat  think  you  of  my  fellow,  Tom  ?  The 
elligent,  and  is  a  good  mimic ;  all  his 
e  but  to  stutter  heartily ;  for  that's  old 
se — nay,  it  would  be  an  immoral  thing 
no,  were  it  not  that  his  impatience  is  . 
n  of  its  breaking  out  to  that  degree. — 
ct  of  the  scene  will  chiefly  lie  upon 

ike  it  of  all  things !  if  you'll  send  Tom 

ibers,  I  will  give  him  uiU  instructions. 

^rtainly  give  me  occasion  to  raise  dif- 

»  puzzle  or  confound  her  project  for  a 

ast. 

arrant  you  success;  so  far  we  are  ri^t. 


then.    And  now,  Charles,  your  apprehension  of 
my  marrying  her  is  all  you  have  to  get  over. 

Myr,  Dear  Bevil !  though  I  know  you  are  my 
friend,  yet,  when  I  abstract  myself  from  my  own 
interest  in  the  thing,  I  know  no  objection  she 
can  make  to  you,  or  you  to  her ;  and  therefore 
hope 

Bev,  Dear  Myrtle  !  I  am  as  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  I  am  of<- 
fended  at  the  effect ;  but,  be  assui-ed,  I  am  taking 
measures  fur  your  certain  security,  and  that  all 
things,  with  regard  to  me,  will  end  in  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

Myr.  Well ;  I'll  promise  you  to  be  as  easy  and 
as  confident  as  I  can,  though  I  cannot  but  re- 
member that  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake  on 
your  fidelity.  [Going, 

Bet.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  you  have  no  chance 
against  you. 

JViyr.  Nay,  no  ceremony ;  you  know  I  must  be 
going.  [Exit  Myrtle. 

Bev,  Well ;  this  is  another  instance  of  the  per^ 
plexities  which  arise,  too,  in  faithful  friendsnip. 
We  must  ofVen  in  this  hfe  go  on  in  our  good  of- 
fices, even  under  the  displeasure  of  Uiose  to 
whom  we  do  them,  in  compassion  to  their  weak-* 
nesses  and  mistakes.  But  all  this  while  poor  In- 
diana is  tortured  with  the  doubt  of  roe ;  she  has 
no  support  or  comfort  but  in  my  fidelity,  yet  sees 
me  daily  pressed  to  marriage  with  another.  How 
painful,  in  such  a  crisis,  must  be  every  hour  she 
thinks  on  me !  I'll  let  her  see,  at  least,  my  con- 
duct to  her  is  not  changed :  Fll  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  her ;  for  though  the  religious  vow" 
I  have  made  to  my  father  restrains  me  from  ever 
marrying  without  his  approbation,  yet  that  con« 
fines  me  not  from  seeing  a  virtuous  wonoan,  that 
is  the  pure  delight  of  my  eyes,  and  the  guiltiest 
joy  of  my  heart.  But  the  best  condition  of  hu- 
man life  is  but  a  gentler  misery ! 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness  is  vain, 

And  love  has  ever  its  aJlays  of  pain.       [Exit, 

SCENE  II.— Indiana's  lodgings. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Indiana. 

Isa,  Yes ;  I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  ch'dd !  I  say 
to  thee,  again  au^  again,  'tis  all  skill  and  manage-' 
ment. 

Ind,  Will  you  persuade  me  there  can  be  an  ill 
design  in  supporting  me  in  the  condition  of  a 
woman  of  quality  ?  attended,  dressed,  and  lodged, 
i*ke  one  in  my  appearance  abroad,  and  my  fur- 
niture at  home,  every  way  in  the  most  sumptu- 
ous manner,  and  he  that  does  it  has  an  artifioe^ 
a  design  in  it  ? 

Jwr.  Yes,  yes. 

Ind,  And  all  this  without  so  much  as  explain- 
ing to  me,  that  all  about  me  comes  from  him  f 
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Isa,  Ay,  ay ;  the  more  for  that — thdt  keeps 
the  title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in  him. 

Ind,  The  more  in  him! he  scorns  the 

thought 

Isa.  Then  he — ^he — he— 

Ind»  Well ;  be  not  so  eager. If  he's  an  ill 

man,  let's  look  into  his  stratagems :  here  is  ano- 
ther of  them :  [Shewing  a  letter.']  here's  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  in  bank-notes,  with  these 
words;  *To  pay  for  the  set  of  dressing-plate 
which  will  be  brought  home  to-morrow.'  Why, 
dear  aunt !  now  here's  another  piece  of  skill  for 
you,  which  I  own  I  cannot  comprehend — and  it 
is  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  hear  you  say  any  thing 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr  Bevil.  When  he  is 
present,  I  look  upon  him  as  one  to  whom  I  owe 
iny  life,  and  the  support  of  it ;  then,  again,  as 
the  man  who  loves  me  with  sincerity  and  honour. 
When  his  eyes  arc  cast  another  way,  and  I  dare 
survey  him,  my  heart  is  painfully  divided  be- 
tween shame  and  love — Oh  !  T  could  tell  you — 

Isa.  Oh  !  you  need  not;  I  imagine  all  this  for 
you. 

Ind.  This  is  my  state  of  mind  in  his  presence ; 
and,  when  he  is  absent,  you  are  ever  dmning  my 
ears  with  notions  of  the  arts  of  men;  that  his  hid- 
den bounty,  his  respectful  conduct,  his  careful 
provision  for  me,  after  his  preserving  me  from 
tlie  utmost  misery,  are  certain  signs  he  means  no- 
thing but  to  make  I  know  not  what  of  me. 

Isa.  Oh  !  you  have  a  sweet  opinion  of  him 
truly! 

Ind.  I  have,  when  I  am  with  him,  ten  thou- 
sand things,  besides  my  sex's  natural  decency  and 
shame,  to  suppress  my  heart,  that  yearns  to  thank, 
to  praise,  to  say  it  loves  him.  I  say  thus  it  is 
witn  me,  while  1  see  him  ;  and,  in  his  absence,  I 
am  entertained  with  nothing  but  your  endeavours 
to  tear  this  amiable  image  from  my  heart,  and,  in 
its  stead,  to  place  a  base  dissembler,  an  artful 
invader  of  my  happiness,  my  innocence,  my  ho- 


nour 


Isa.  Ah,  poor  soul  I  has  not  his  plot  taken  ? 
don't  you  die  for  him  ?  has  not  the  way  he  has 
taken  been  the  raoit  proper  with  you  ?  Oh  ho  ! 
he  has  sense,  and  has  judged  tlie  tiling  right. 

Ind.  Go  on,  then,  since  nothing  can  answer 
you  ;  say  what  you  will  of  him. Heigh  ho  ! 

Isa.  Heigh  ho  !  indeed.  It  is  better  to  say  so, 
as  you  are  now,  than  as  many  others  are.  There 
are,  among  tlie  destroyers  of  women,  the  gentle, 
the  generous,  the  mild,  the  affable,  the  humble, 
who  all,  soon  after  their  success  in  their  designs, 
turn  to  the  contrary  of  those  characters.  I  will 
own  to  you,  Mr  Bevil  carries  his  hypocrisy  the 
best  of  any  man  living ;  but  still  he  is  a  man,  and 
tlierefore  a  hypocrite.  They  have  usurped  an 
exemption  from  shame,  from  any  baseness,  any 
cruelty,  towards  us.  They  enibrace,  without  love ; 
tliey  make  vows,  without  conscience  of  obligation ; 
they  are  partners,  nay,  seducei*s,  to  the  crime, 
wherein  thev  pretend  to  be  less  guilty. 
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Ind.  That's  truly  observed.  [Aside.1  But  wlat'f 
all  tliis  to  Bevil  ? 

Isa.  This  is  to  Bevil  and  all  mankind.  Trust 
not  those  who  will  think  the  worse  of  you  for 
your  confidence  in  them;  serpents  who  lie  in 
wait  for  doves.  Won't  you  be  on  your  guard 
against  those  who  would  betray  you  r  wont  yoa 
doubt  those  who  would  contemn  you  for  bebevr 
ing  them?  Take  it  from  me,  fair  and  natural 
dealing  is  to  invite  injuries;  'tis  bleating  to  es- 
cape wolves  who  would  devour  you :  Such  is  the 
world,  and  such  (since  the  behaviour  of  one  raaa 
to  myself)  have  I  believed  all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

[Aside. 

Ind.  I  will  not  doubt  tlie  trutli  of  Bevil,  I  will 
not  doubt  it :  he  has  not  spoken  it  by  an  orgao 
that  is  given  to  lying :  his  eyes  are  all  that  have 
ever  told  me  that  he  was  mine.  I  know  his  vir- 
tue, I  know  his  filial  piety,  and  ought  to  trust  his 
management  with  a  father,  to  whom  he  has  un- 
common obligations.  What  have  I  to  be  coo- 
cemed  for  ?  My  lesson  is  very  short  If  he  takes 
me  for  ever,  my  purpose  of  life  is  only  to  please 
him.  If  he  leaves  me,  (which  Heaven  avert !)  I 
know  he'll  do  it  nobly;  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  learn  to  die,  after  worse  than  death  has 
happened  to  me. 

Isa.  Aye,  do  persist  in  your  credulity !  flatter 
yourself  that  a  man  of  his  figure  and  fortune  will 
make  himself  the  jest  of  the  town,  and  marry  • 
handsome  beggar  for  love  ! 

Ind,  The  town  !  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  the 
fools  that  laugh  at  Mr  Bevil  will  but  make  theot- 
selves  more  ridiculous ;  his  actions  are  the  re- 
sult of  thinking,  and  he  has  sense  enough  to 
make  even  virtue  fashionable. 

Isa.  O'  my  conscience  he  has  turned  her  head! 
Come,  come;  if  he  were  the  honest  fool  yoa 
take  him  for,  why  has  he  kept  you  here  these 
three  weeks,  without  sending  you  to  Bristol  in 
search  of  your  father,  your  family,  and  your  re- 
lations ? 

Ind.  I  am  convinced  he  still  designs  it ;  and 
that  nothing  keeps  him  here  but  the  necessity  of 
not  coining  to  an  open  breach  with  his  father  in 
regard  to  the  match  he  has  proposed  him :  be- 
sides, has  he  not  writ  to  Bristol?  and  has  not  he 
advice  that  my  father  has  not  been  heard  of 
there  almost  these  twenty  years  ? 

Isa.  All  sham,  mere  evasion ;  he  is  afraid,  if 
he  should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest  rela- 
tions may  take  you  out  of  his  hands,  and  so 
dIow  up  all  his  wicked  hopes  at  once. 

Ind.  Wicked  hopes  !  did  I  ever  give  him  any 
such? 

Isa.  Has  he  ever  given  you  any  honest  ones? 
Can  you  say  in  your  conscience  he  has  -ever  oaoe 
offered  to  marry  you  ? 

Ind.  No ;  but  by  his  behaviour  I  am  convin- 
ced he  will  offer  it  the  moment  'tis  in  his  power, 
or  consistent  with  his  houour^  to  make  such  a 
promise  good  to  me. 
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I$a,  Ws  bononr ! 

ImL  I  will  rely  apon  it;  therefore,  desire  you 
will  Dot  make  my  life  aneasy  by  these  ungrace- 
ful jealousies  of  one  to  whom  I  am  and  wish  to  be 
obliged ;  for  from  his  integrity  alone  I  have  re- 
solved to  hope  for  happiness. 

Xm.  Nay,  I  hare  done  my  duty ;  if  you  won't 
at  your  peril  be  iL 

Imd.  Let  it  be.    This  is  his  hour  of  visiting 

[Apart. 

Ita,  Oh !  to  be  sure,  keep  up  your  form ;  do 
not  see  him  in  a  bed-chamber.  This  is  pure  pru- 
dence, when  she  is  Hable,  whenever  he  meets 
her  to  be  conveyed  whither  he  pleases. 

[Apart. 

IndL  All  the  rest  of  my  life  is  but  waiting  till 
be  comes:  I  live  only  while  I'm  with  him.  [Exit. 

ha.  Well,  go  thy  way,  thou  wilful  innocent ! 
I  once  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a  man  who 
poorly  left  me  to  marry  an  estate — and  I  am 
now,  against  my  will,  what  they  call  an  old  maid 
—but  I  will  not  let  the  peevisnness  of  that  con- 
dition grow  upon  me  '  only  keep  up  the  sus- 
picion of  it,  to  prevent  this  creature's  being  any 
other  than  a  virgin,  except  upon  proper  terms. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Indiana,  ipeaking  to  a  servant. 

Ind.  Desire  Mr  Bevil  to  walk  in.  Design  I 
impossible !  a  base  designing  mind  could  never 
think  of  what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice — and 
fet,  since  the  late  rumour  of  his  marriage,  he 
$eems  more  reserved  than  formerly — he  sends  in, 
:oo,  before  he  sees  me,  to  know  if  I  am  at  lei- 
mre.  Such  new  respect  may  cover  coldness  in 
iie  heart — it  certainly  makes  me  thoughtful — 
CU  know  the  worst  at  once ;  Til  lay  such  fair 
occasions  in  his  way,  that  it  shall  be  impossible 

to  avoid  an  explanation for  these  doubts  are 

insapportable.     But  see,  he   comes  and  clears 
them  all. 

Enter  Bevil,  Jun. 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  I  am  af- 
raid I  broke  in  upon  your  rest  last  night — *twas 
rcry  late  before  we  parted,  but  'twas  your  own 
fault ;  I  never  saw  you  in  such  agreeable  hu- 
mour. 

Ind.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  are  both  pleas- 
id  ;  for  I  tho'ught  I  never  saw  you  better  com- 

6eo.  Me,  madam!  you  rally;  I  said  very 
little. 

Ind.  But  I  am  afraid  you  heard  me  say  a 
rreat  deal ;  and  when  a  woman  is  in  the  talking 
rein,  the  most  agreeable  thine  a  man  can  do,  you 
Liiow,  is  to  have  patience  to  hear  her. 

Bev,  Then  'tis  pity,  madam,  you  should  ever 
«  silent,  that  we  might  be  always  agreeable  to 
yoe  another. 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make 
sy  9ctioDn  speak  for  me,  I  might,  indeed,  be 
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silent,  and  vet  pretend  to  somethiog  xnore  than 
the  agreeable. 

Bev.  If  I  might  be  vain  of  any  thing  in  my 
power,  madam,  it  is,  that  my  understanding, 
from  all  your  sex,  has  marked  you  out  as  the 
deservii^  object  of  my  esteem. 

Ind.  Should  I  think  I  deserve  this,  it  were 
enough  to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  esteem  you 
oflfer  me. 

Bev.  How  so,  madam  ? 

Ind.  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason, 
and  to  deserve  it  from  good  sense  the  heieht  of 
human  glory. — ^Nay,  I  had  rather  a  man  of  hon- 
our should  pay  me  that,  than  all  the  homage  of 
a  sincere  and  humble  love. 

Bev.  You  certainly  distiriguish  right,  madam ; 
love  often  kindles  from  external  merit  only — 

Ind.  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source, 
the  merit  of  the  soul 

Bev.  True and  great  souls  only  can  de- 
serve it.  [^Bowing  respectfully. 

Ind.  Now  I  think  they  are  greater  stilt,  that 
can  so  charitably  part  with  it. 

Bev.  Now,  madam,  you  make  me  vain,  since 
the  utmost  pride  and  pleasure  of  my  life  is,  that 
I  esteem  you — as  I  ought. 

Ind.  [Aside.^  As  he  ought !  still  more  per- 
plexing r  he  neither  saves  nor  kills  my  hope. 

Bev.  But,  madam,  we  grow  grave,  methioks — 

let's  find  some  other  subject. Pray  how  did 

you  like  the  opera  last  night  ? 

Ind.  First  give  me  leave  to  thank  you  for  my 
tickets. 

Bev.  Oh !  your  servant,  madam. — But  pray 
tell  me ;  you,  now,  who  are  never  partial  to  the 
fashion,  I  fancy,  must  be  the  properest  judge  of 
a  mighty  dispute  among  tlie  ladies,  that  is, 
whether  Crispo  or  Griselda  is  the  more  agreea- 
ble entertainment. 

Ind.  With  submission,  now,  I  cannot  be  a  pro- 
per judge  of  this  question. 

Bev.  How  so,  madam  ^ 

Ind.  Because  I  find  I  have  a  partiality  for  one 
of  them. 

Bev.  Pray,  which  is  that  ? 

Ind.  I  do  not  know — there's  something  in  that 
rural  cottage  of  Griselda,  her  forlorn  condition^ 
her  poverty,  her  solitude,  her  resi<;nation,  her  in- 
nocent slumbers,  and  that  lulling  doke  sogno 
that's  sung  over  her,  it  had  an  effect  upon  me, 
that— In  short,  I  never  was  so  well  deceived  at 
any  of  them. 

Bev.  Oh  !  now,  then,  I  can  account  for  the  dis- 
pute :  Griselda,  it  seems,  is  the  distress  of  an  in- 
jured, innocent  woman  ;  Crispo  that  only  of  a 
man  in  the  same 'condition ;  therefore*,  the  men 
are  mostly  concerned  for  Crispo,  and,  by  a  natu- 
ral indulgence,  both  sexes  for  Griselda. 

Ind.  So  that  judgment,  you  think,  ought  to  be 
for  one,  though  fancy  and  complaisance  have  got 
ground  for  the  other.  Well,  I  believe  you  will 
never  give  me  leave  to  dispute  with  you  on  any 
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subject,  for  I  own  Crispo  has  its  charms  for  roe, 
too,  though,  in  the  main,  all  the  pleasure  the 


certainly  fine;  but,  in  my  thoughts,  there's  none  of 
your  composers  come  up  to  old  Shakespeare  and 
Otway. 

Bev.  How,  madam !  why,  if  a  woman  of  your 
sense  were  to  say  this  in  a  drawing-room 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  here's  Si^or  Carbonelli  says  he  waits 
your  commands  in  the  next  room. 

BeVm  A  propos !  you  were  saying  yesterday, 
madam,  you  had  a  mind  to  hear  him. — Will  you 
give  him  leave  to  entertain  you  now  ? 

Ind.  By  all  means.  Desire  the  gentleman  to 
walk  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Bev.  I  fancy  you  will  find  something  in  his 
hand  that  is  uncommon. 

Ind.  You  are  always  finding  ways,  Mr  Bevil, 
to  make  life  seem  less  tedious  to  me. 

Enter  musio-master. 

When  the  gentleman  pleases. 
[After  a  sonata  is  plai/ed,  Bevil  jun.  waiti  on 
the  master  to  the  door,  Sfc.j 

Bev,  You  smile,  madam,  to  see  me  so  com- 
plaisant to  one  whom  I  pay  for  his  visit  Now,  I 
own,  I  think  it  not  enough  barely  to  pa^  those 
whose  talents  are  superior  to  our  own  (1  mean 
such  talents  as  would  become  our  condition  if 
we  had  them);  methinks  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  barely  gratify  them  for  what 
they  do  at  our  command,  only  because  their  foi> 
tune  is  below  us. 

Ind.  You  say  I  smile ;  I  assure  you  it  was  a 
smile  of  approbation ;  for,  indeed,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  tne  distinguishing  part  of  a  gentleman 
to  make  his  superiority  of  fortune  as  easy  to  his 
inferiors  as  he  can. — Now,  once  more  to   try 

him.  [Aside.] 1  was  saying  just  now,  I  believe 

you  would  never  let  me  dispute  with  you»  and  I 
dare  say  it  will  always  be  so :  however,  I 
roust  have  your  oj^inion  upon  a  subject  which 
created  a  debate  between  my  aunt  and  me  just 
before  you  came  hither ;  she  would  needs  have 
it,  that  no  man  ever  does  any  extraordinary 
kindness  or  service  to  a  woman  but  for  his  own 
sake. 

.  Bev.  Well,  madam  !  indeed  I  can't  but  be  of 
her  mind. 

Ind.  What,  though  he  should  maintain  and  sup- 
port her,  without  demanding  any  thing  of  her  on 
ner  part ! 

Bev.  Why,  madam,  is  making  an  expence  in 
the  service  of  a  valuable  woman,  (for  such  I 
must  suppose  her)  thou(j;h  she  should  never  do 
him  any  favour,  nay,  though  she  should  never 
know  who  did  her  such  survice,  such  a  mighty 
heroic  business  ? 


Ind.  Certainly !  I  should  think  he  must  be  a 
man  of  an  uncommon  mould. 

Bev.  Dear  madam  !  why  so?  'tis  but  at  best 
a  better  taste  in  expence.  To  bestow  upon  one, 
whom  he  may  tliink  one  of  tlie  ornaments  of  the 
whole  creation ;  to  be  conscious  that,  from  his  su- 
perfluity, an  innocent,  a  virtuous  spirit  is  sup- 
ported above  the  temptations,  the  sorrows  of 
lite ;  that  he  sees  satisfaction,  health,  and  glad- 
ness in  her  countenance,  while  he  enjoys  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  :  (as  that  I  will  sup- 
pose, too,  or  he  must  be  too  abstracted,  too  in- 
sensible) [  say,  if  he  is  allowed  to  delight  in  that 
prospect,  alas !  what  mighty  matter  is  there  in 
all  this  f 

Ind.  No  mighty  matter  in  so  disinterested  a 
friendship ! 

Bev.  Disinterested !  I  can't  think  him  so. 
Your  hero,  madam,  is  no  more  than  what  eveiy 
gentleman  ought  to  be,  and,  I  believe,  very  many 

are he  is  only  one  who  takes  more  delight  in 

reflections,  than  m  sensations;  he  is  more  pleased 
with  thinking  tlian  eating;  that's  the  utmost  you 
can  say  of  him. — Why,  madam,  a  greater  ex- 
pence  than  all  this,  men  lay  out  upon  an  unne- 
cessary stable  of  horses. 

Ind.  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  say  ? 

Bev.  You  may  depend  upon  it.  If  you  know 
any  such  man,  he  does  not  love  dogs  inordinately? 

Ind,  No,  that  he  does  not. 

Bev.  Nor  cards,  nor  dice  ? 

Ind.  No. 

Bev.  Nor  bottle  companions  .^ 

Ind.  No. 

Bev.  Nor  loose  women } 

Ind.  No ;  I  am  sure  he  does  not. 

Bev.  Take  my  word,  then,  if  your  admired 
hero  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  kind  of  demands, 
there*s  no  such  pre-eminence  in  this  as  yob  ima- 
gine :  nay,  this  vfVLy  of  expence  you  speak  of,  is 
what  exalts  and  raises  him  that  has  a  taste  for  it ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  delight  is  incapable  of 
satiety,  disgust,  or  penitence. 

InA,  But  still  I  insist,  his  having  no  private 
interest  in  the  action  makes  it  prodigious,  almost 
incredible. 

Bev.  Dear  madam !  I  never  knew  you  more 
mistaken.  VV^hy,  who  can  be  more  an  usurer 
than  he,  who  lays  out  his  money  in  such  valuable 
purchases?  It  pleasure  be  wortli  purchasing, 
how  great  a  pleasure  is  it  to  him  who  has  a  true 
taste  of  life,  to  ease  an  aching  heart ;  to  see  the 
human  countenance  lighted  up  into  smiles  of 
joy,  on  tlie  receipt  of  a  bit  of  ore,  which  is  su- 
perfluous, and  otherwise  useless,  in  a  man*s  own 
pocket !  What  could  a  man  do  better  witli  his 
cash  ?  This  is  the  eflect  of  a  humane  disposi-  I 
tion,  where  there  is  only  a  general  tie  of  nature  | 
and  common  necessity  ;  what,  then,  must  it  be, 
when  we  serve  an  object  of  merit,  of  admiration ! 

Ind.  Well,  the  more  you  argue  against  it,  the 
more  I  shall  admire  the  generosity. 
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Bev,  Nay — then,  madam,  'tis  time  to  fly,  after 
a  ^declaratioii  that  my  opioioo  strengthens  my 
ad?enary*s  ai^ument — I  had  best  hasten  to  my 
appoiotmeot  with  Mr  Myrtle,  and  be  gone  while 
we  are  friends,  and — before  things  are  brought 
to  an  extremity. —  [Exit  careleisly. 

m 

Enter  Isabella. 

La,  Welly  madam,  what  think  you  of  him 
now,  pray? 

Ind,  I  protest  T  begin  to  fear  he  is  wholly  di>- 
iotepcsted  in  what  he  docs  for  me.  On  my  heart. 
be  has' no  other  view  but  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  it,  and  has  neither  good  or  bad  designs 
upon  me ! 

Isa.  Ah,  dear  niece,  don't  be  in  fear  of  both ; 
rU  warrant  vou,  you  will  know  time  enough  that 
he  is  not  im&fierent. 

ItuL  You  please  me  when  you  tell  me  so; 
for  if  he  lias  any  wishes  towards  me,  I  know  he 
will  not  pursue  uiem  but  with  honour. 

/mu  I  wish  I  were  as  cofltideiit  of  one  as  the 
Other. — ^I  saw  the  rifspcctful  downcast  of  his  eye 
when  you  catched  him  gazing  at  you  during  the 
music  He,  I  warrant,  was  .surprised,  as  if  he 
bad  been  taken  stealing  your  watch.  Oh !  the  un- 
diasembled  guilty  look  \  ^ 


' Ind.  But  did  you  observe  any  thing  really? 
I  thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  graceful. 
How  engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man,  when  one 
knows  there  is  a  great  mmd  within  !  So  tender 
a  confusion,  and  yet,  in  other  respects,  so  mucii 
himself!  so  collected,  so  dauntless,  so  deter^ 
mined! 

iia.  Ah,  niece  !  there  is  a  sort  of  ba.shfulness 
which  is  the  best  engine  to  carry  on  a  shameless 
purpose.  Some  men's  modesty  serves  their 
wickedness,  as  hypocrisy  gains  the  respect  due 
to  piety.  But  I  will  own  to  you,  thci*e  is  one 
hopeful  symptom,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  disinterested  lover ;  but  till — till — till— r 

Ind,  Till  what? 

Isa.  Till  I  know  whether  Mr  Myrtle  and  Mr 
Bevil  are  really  friends  or  foes — and  that  I  will 
be  convinced  of  before  I  sleep ;  for  you  shall  not 
be  deceived.  C-^'*'^  Isabixla. 

Ind.  Vm  sure  I  never  shall,  it  vour  fears  can 
guard  me.  In  the  mean  time,  1*11  wrap  myself 
up  in  the  integrity  of  ray  own  heart,  nor  dare  to 
doubt  of  his. 

As  conscious  honour  all  his  actions  steers. 
So  conscious  innocence  dispels  my  fears. 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  I. — Sealand's  house. 


• 

Enter  Tom,  meeting  Puillis. 

Tom.  Well,  Philhs ! What !  with  a  face 

as  if  you  had  never  seen  me  before  ? What  a 

w(»k  nave  I  to  do  now !  She  has  seen  some  new  vi- 
sitant at  their  house,  whose  airs  she' has  catched, 
and  is  resolved  to  practise  them  upon  me.  Num- 
berless are  the  chanees  she'll  dance  through,  be- 
fore she'll  answer  this  plain  question,  videlicet. 
Have  you  delivered  my  master's  letter  to  your 
lady  ?  Nay,  I  know  her  too  well  to  ask  an  ao- 
count  of  it  in  an  ordinary  way ;  I'll  be  in  my  airs 
as  well  as  she.  [Aside.] — Well,  madam,  as  un- 
happy as  you  are  at  present  pleased  to  make,  me, 
I  would  not  in  the  general  be  any  other  than 
vrhat  I  am ;  I  would  not  be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit 
richer,  a  bit  taller,  a  bit  shorter,  than  I  am  at 
this  instant.  [Looking  stedfastfy  at  her. 

PhiL  Did  ever  any  body  doubt,  master  Tho- 
mas, but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied  with 
your  sweet  self? 

Tom.  I  am,  indeed. — ^The  thing  I  have  least 
veaaon  to  be  satisfied  with,  is  my  fortune ;  and  I 
mm  glad  of  my  poverty ;  perhaps,  if  I  were  rich, 
I  should  overlook  the  finest  woman  in  the  world, 
that  wants  nothing  but  riches  to  be  thought  so. 

PhiL  How  prettily  was  that  said  I  But  I'll 
have  a  great  deal  more  before  TU  say  one  word. 

[Aside. 


Tom.  I  should  perhaps  liave  been  stupidly 
above  her,  had  I  not  been  her  equal ;  and,  by 
not  being  her  equal,  never  had  opportunity  of 
being  her  slave.  1  am  my  master's  ser\'ant  for 
hire ;  I  am  my  mistress's  U'om  choice,  would  she 
but  approve  my  passion. 

Phil.  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
you  speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish — if 
you  really  do  suffer  any. 

Tom.  Ah,  Phillis !  can  you  doubt,  after  what 
you  have  seen  ? 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen,  nor  what 
I  have  heard ;  but,  since  I  am  at  leisure,  you 
may  tell  me  when  you  fell  in  love  with  me, 
how  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  what  you  have 
suffered,  or  are   ready  to  sufler,  for  me. 

Tom.  Oh,  the  unmerciful  jade!  when  I'i.i  in 
haste  about  my  master's  letter — but  I  muse  go 
through  it.  [.^si^/e.] — Ah!  too  well  I  remem- 
ber when,  and  how,  and  on  what  occasion,  I  was 
first  surpriscKl.  It  was  on  the  first  of  April,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteens  I  came  into 
Mr  Sealand's  service ;  I  was  then  a  bobble-dc- 
hoy,  and  you  a  pretty  little  tight  girl,  a  favourite 

handmaid  of  the  housekeeper, At  that  time, 

we  neither  of  us  knew  what  was  in  us.  I  remem- 
ber, I  was  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  window,  onu 
pair  of  stairs,  to  rub  the  sasbes  clean — the  per- 
son employed  on  the  inner  side  was  your  charm^ 
ing  self;  whom  I  had  o^v^r  seed  before. 
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PhU.  I  think  I  remember  the  silly  accident — 
What  made  ye^  you  oaf^  ready  to  fall'  down  into 
die  street  ? 

7bm.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you — ^you  could 
liot  guess  what  surprised  me — ^yoii  took  no  de* 
light  when  you  immediately  grew  wanton  in  your 
conquest,  and  put  your  lips  close,  and  breathed 
upon  the  glass ;  and,  when  my  lips  approached, 
a  dirty  cloth  you  rubbed  against  my  face,  and  hid 
your  beauteous  form ;  when  I  again  drew  near, 
you  spit,  and  rubbed,  and  smiled,  at  my  undoing. 

Phil,  What  silly  thoughts  you  men  have  ! 

Tom.  We  were  Pyramus  and  Thisbe — but  ten 
times  harder  was  my  fate :  Pyramus  cou)d  peep 
only  through  a  wall ;  I  saw  her,  saw  my  Thisbe, 
in  all  her  beauty,  but  as  much  kept  from  her  as 
if  a  hundred  walls  between ;  for  tliere  was  more, 
there  was  her  will  against  me. — Would  she  but 
relent ! Oh,  Phillis !  Phillis  \  shorten  my  tor- 
ment, ^nd  declare  you  pity  me. 

Phil.  I  believe  'tis  very  sufferable ;  the  pain  is 
not  so  exquisite,  but  that  you  may  bear  it  a  little 
longer. 

Tom.  Oh,  my  charming  Phillis  !  if  all  depend- 
ed on  my  fair  one's  will,  I  could  with  glory  suf- 
fer  but,  dearest  creature  !  consider  our  mi- 
serable state. 

Phil.  How  !  miserable  ! 

7hm.  We  arc  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and  un- 
der the  command  of  others  than  those  we  love — 
with  that  generous  passion  in  the  heart,  to  be 
sent  to  and  fro  on  errands,  called,  checked,  and 
rated  for  the  meanest  trifles  Oh,  Phillis !  you 
don't  know  how  many  china  cups  and  glasses  my 
passion  for  you  has  made  me  break :  you  have 
Drf)ken  my  fortune  as  well  as  my  hearL 

Phil.  Well,  Mr  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own  to 
you  that  I  believe  your  master  writes,  and  you 
speak,  tlie  best  of  any  men  in  the  world.  Never 
was  a  woman  so  well  pleased  with  a  letter,  as 
my  young  lady  was  with  bis ;  and  this  is  an  an- 
swer to  it.  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Tom.  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest !  Con- 
sider, we  must  strike  out  some  pretty  livelihood 
for  ourselves,  by  closing  their  aiSairs :  it  will  be 
nothing  for  them  to  give  us  a  little  being  of  our 
own,  some  small  tenement  out  of  their  large  pot- 
sessions  :  whatever  thcv  give  us,  it  will  be  more 
than  «« hat  they  keep  tor  thenteelves :  one  acre 
with  Phillis,  would  be  worth  a  whole  country 
without  her. 

Phil.  Oh,  could  T  but  believe  you ! 
Tom.  If  not  tlie  utterance,  believe  the  touch, 
of  ray  lips.  [Kisses  her. 

Phil.  There's  no  contradicting  you.  How 
closely  you  argue,  Tom  ! 

T4>m.  And  will  closer,  in  due  time;  but  I  must 
hasten  with  this  letter,  to  hasten  towards  the  pos- 
session of  you — then,  Phillis,  consider  how  I 
must  be  revenged  (look  to  it !)  of  ail  your  skit- 
tish ness,  shy  looks,  an^,  at  bast,  but  coy  com- 
pliances. 


PhU.  Oh,  Tom !  you  grow  wanton  and  sen- 
sual, as  iny  lady  calls  it :  I  must  not  endure  it 
Oh,  fbh !  you  are  a  man,  an  odious,'  filthy,  male 
creature !  you  should  behave,  if  ^ou  bad  a  rig^t 
sense,  oi*  were  a  man  of  sense,  like  Mr  Ciniber- 
ton,  with  distance  and  indifference ;  or,  let  me 
see,  some  other  becoming  hard  word,  with  seem- 
ing in — in — advertency,  and  not  rush  on  as  if  you 
were  seizing  a  prey.    But  bush !— the  ladies  are 

coming. Oood  Tom,  don't  kiss  me  above  askctp 

and  be  gone. — Lard  !  we  have  been  fooling  and 
toying,  and  not  considered  the  main  busineiB  of 
our  masters  and  mistresses. 

Tom.  Why,  their  business  is  to  be  fooling  and 
toying,  as  soon  as  the  parchments  are  ready. 

Phil.  Well  remembered — Parchments— my  la- 
dy, to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings  be- 
tween her  coxcomb  cousin,  Cimbarton,  anid  my 
mistress,  though  my  master  has  an  eye  to  the 
pardnnents  already  prepared  between  your  mas- 
ter, Mr  B(>vil,  and  my  mistress ;  and  I  believe 
my  mistress  herself  has  signed  and  sealed  in  her 
heart  to  Mr  Myrtle^ — Did  1  not  bid  you  kiss  roe 
but  once,  and  be  gone  ?  But  I  know  you  won't  be 
satis-fied. 

Iwn.  No,  you  saux>th  creature !  how  should  U 

[Kisses  her  hand. 

Phil.  Well,  since  you  are  humble,  or  so  cool, 
as  to  ravish  my  hand  only,  I'll  take  my  leave  of 
you  like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a  man  of  qualitv. 

[They  salute  formalhf. 

Tom.  Pox  of  all  this  state  !  ^ 

[Offers  to  kiss  her  more  closeljf. 

Phil.  No,  pr'ytnee,  Tom,  mind  j'our  business. 
We  must  follow  that  interest  which  will  take, 
but  endeavour  at  that  which  will  be  most  for  usy 
and  wc  like  most— -—Oh,  here  is  my  young  mis- 
tress !  [Tom  taps  her  neck  behind^  and  kisses  his 
Jiugcrs.j  Go,  ye  liquorish  fool !  [Rrit  Tom. 

Enfer  Lucinda. 

Luc.  Who  was  that  you  were  hurrying  away  ^ 

Phil.  One  that  1  had  no  mind  to  part  with. 

Luc.  Why  did  you  turn  him  away,  then  ? 

Vhil.  For  your  ladyship's  service;  to  carry 
your  ladyship'h  letter  to  his  master.  I  could 
hardly  get  the  rogue  away. 

Luc.  Why,  has  he  so  little  love  for  his  master? 

Phil.  No ;  but  he  has  so  much  love  for  bis 
mistress. 

Luc.  But  I  thought  I  heard  him  kiss  you :  why 
do  YOU  sufier  that  ? 

Phil.  Why,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  to  be  a 
sign  of  love.  We  senants,  we  poor  people,  that 
huve  notliing  but  om*  persons  to  bestow  or  treat 
for,  are  forced  to  deal  and  bargain  by  way  of 
sample ;  and  therefore,  as  we  have  no  parchments 
or  wax  necessary  in  our  agreements,  we  squeeze 
with  our  hands,  and  seal  with  our  lips,  to  ratify 
vows  and  promises. 

Luc.  But  can't  you  trust  one  another,  without 
such  earnest  down } 
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PkiL  We  don't  thin|c  it  safe,  any  more  than 

joa  gentrjy  to  come  together  without  deeds  exe- 
cuted. 
Imc  Thou  art  a  pert,  merrv  hussy. 
PkiL  I  wish,  madam,  your  lover  and  you  were 

IS  hMffpj  as  Tom  and  your  servant  are. 
Imc  You  grow  imperdnent 
PkiL  I  have  done,  madam;  and  I  won't  ask* 

jva  what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr  Myrtle,  what 

jour  father  will  do  with  Mr  Bevil,  nor  what  you 

all,  especially  my  hidy,  mean  by  admitting  Mr 
Cimberton  as  particularly  here  as  if  he  were  mar- 
lied  to  you  already;  nay,  you  are  married  actual- 
ly, as  far  as  people  of  quality  are. 

Xac  How's  that? 

PkiL  You  have  different  beds  in  the  same 
oouse. 

Imc  Pshaw ! ^I  have  a  very  great  value  for 

fifr  Bevil,  hot  have  absolutely  put  an  end  to  his 
preteosioQS,  in  the  letter  I  gave  you  for  him ; 
bet  my  father,  in  his  heart,  still  has  a  mind  to 
faim,  were  it  not  for  this  woman  they  talk  of; 
and  I  am  apt  to  imagine  he  is  married  to  her^  or 
never  desgns  to  marry  at  all. 

PkiL  'rten,  Mr  Myrtle 

Luc  He  had  my  parents'  leave  to  apply  to 
me,  and,  by  that,  he  has  won  me  and  my  aneo- 
tjons  :  who  is  to  have  this  body  of  mine,  without 
them,  it  seems,  is  nothing  to  me:  my  mother 
says,  'tis  indecent  for  me  to  let  my  thoughts  stray 
about  the  person  of  my  husband ;  nay,  she  says 
a  maid  rightly  virtuous,  though  she  may  have 
been  where  her  lover  was  a  thousand  times, 
should  not  have  made  observations  enough  to 
know  him  from  another  man,  when  she  sees  him 
in  a  thirdplace. 

Pkii.  Tnat's  more  than  the  severity  of  a  nun ; 
for,  not  to  see  when  one  may,  is  hardly  possible; 
not  to  see  when  one  can't,  is  very  easy :  at  this 
rate,  madam,  there  are  a  great  many  whom  you 
have  not  seen,  who  • 

Imc  Mamma  says,  the  first  time  you  see  your 
hiubaod,  should  be  at  that  instant  he  is  made  so. 
When  your  father,  witli  the  help  of  the  minister, 
gives  you  to  him,  then  you  are  to  see  him,  then 
yon  are  to  observe  and  take  notice  of  him,  be- 
cause, then,  you  are.  to  obey  him. 

PkU.  But  does  not  my  lady  remember  you  are 
to  love,  as  well  as  to  obey  ? 

Luc  To  love  is  a  passion ;  'tis  a  desire;  and 
we  must  have  no  desires.  Ob  I  I  cannot  endure 
the  reflection !  With  what  insensibility  on  my 
part,  with  what  more  than  patience,  have  I  been 
eijposed  and  offered  to  some  awkward  booby  or 
other  in  every  county  of  Great  Britain ! 

Piil,  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  never  heard 
you  speak  of  it  before  Hith  this  indignation. 

Imc  Every  comer  of  the  land  has  presented 
me  with  a  w^thy  coxcomb:  as  fast  as  one  trea- 
ty has  gone  oS,  another  has  come  on,  till  my 
name  and  person  have  been  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
whole  town.— What  is  this  world  come  to !  no 


shame  left !  to  be  bartered  for  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field ;  and  that  in  such  an  instance  as  co- 
ming together,  to  an  entire  familiarity,  and  union 
of  soul  and  body;  and  this  without  being  so  much 
as  well- wishers  to  each  other,  but  for  increase  of 
fortune ! 

PhiL  But,  madam,  all  these  vexations  will 
end  very  soon  in  one  for  all :  Mr  Cimberton  is 
your  mother's  kinsman,  and  three  hundred  years 
an  older  gentleman  than  any  lover  you  ever  had; 
for  which  reason,  with  that  of  ms  prodigious 
large  estate,  she  is  resolved  on  him,  and  has  sent 
to  consult  the  lawyers  accordingly;  nay,  has, 
whether  you  know  it  or  no,  been  in  treaty  with 
sir  Geoffrey,  who,  to  join  in  the  settlement,  has 
accepted  of  a  sum  to  do  it,  and  is  every  moment 
expected  in  town  for  that  purpose. 

Luc  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence  ? 

PhiL  By  an  art  I  tuive,  I  thank  my  stars,  be* 
yond  all  the  waiting  maids  in  Great  Britain;  the 
art  of  listening,  madam,  for  your  ladyship's  ser- 
vice. 

Luc.  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  Phillis;  begone!  Here, 
here,  I'll  turn  you  out.  My  mother  says  I  must 
not  converse  with  my  servants,  though  I  must 
converse  with  no  one  else.  [Exit  Puillis.]  How 
unhappy  are  we  who  are  bom  to  great  fortunes ! 
No  one  looks  at  us  with  indifference,  or  acts  to- 
wards us  on  the  foot  of  plain-dealing;  yet,  by  aU 
I  have  been  heretofore  oflfered  to,  or  treated  for, 
I  have  been  used  with  the  most  ameable  of  all 
abuses,  flattery ;  but  now,  by  this  phlegmatic  fool, 
I  am  used  as  nothing,  or  a  mere  thing :  he,  for- 
sooth, is  too  wise,  too  learned,  to  baVe  any  re- 
gard to  desires,  and  I  know  not  what  the  learned 
oaf  calls  sentiments  of  love  and  passion  ! — Here 
he  comes  with  my  mother — 'tis  much  if  he  looks 
at  me ;  or,  if  he  does,  takes  no  more  notice  of  me 
than  of  any  other  moveable  in  the  room. 

Enter  Mrs  Sealaic d  and  Ma  Cimbertov. 

Mn  Sea.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this 
learned  taste  of  yours,  and  the  worthy  regard 
you  have  to  our  own  ancient  and  honourable 
house,  in  consulting  a  means  to  keep  the  blood 
as  pure  and  regularly  descended  as  may  be ! 

Cim.  Why,  really,  madam,  the  young  women 
of  this  age  are  treated  with  discourses  of  such  a 
tendency,  and  their  imaginations  so  bewildered 
in  flesh  and  blood,  that  a  man  of  reason  can't 
talk  to  be  understood:  they  have  no  ideas  of 
happiness  but  what  are  more  gross  than  the  gra- 
tification of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Luc  With  how  much  reflection  he  is  a  coxr 
comb !  [Aside 

Cim.  And  in  truth,  madam,  I  have  considered 
it  as  a  most  brutal  custom,  that  persons  of  the 
first  character  in  the  world  should  go  as  ordina- 
rily, and  with  as  little  shame,  to  bed,  as  to  dinner 
with  one  another.    They  proceed  to  the  propa- 
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gHtion  of  the  species  as  openi;  as  to  the  preser- 
vatiuD  of  the  indivlduul. 

Xuc.  She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed  to  thee 
inuM  hare  no  shame,  t'lii  sure.  [AtitU. 

MrsSta.  Uh,  cousin  Ciniberton !  cousin  Cim- 
bertoii  I  how  alatmclcH,  how  refined  n  jour 
sense  of  things !  but,  indeed,  it  is  too  true, 
there  is  iiotliing  su  ordinary  as  to  wy  in  tlie  beat 
governed  famiUes,  my  toaster  and  lady  arc  gone 
to  bed — one  docs  not  know  but  it  might  have 
been  said  of  one's  self. 

[Biding  herjace  aiilh  herfnn. 

Cim.  Lycurpis,  madam,  instituted  otherwise  : 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  the  whole  female 
world  was  pregnanl,  but  none  but  the  mothers 
themselves  knew  by  whom  ;  their  meetings  were 
Becret,  and  the  amorous  congress  always  bj 
stealth ;  and  no  such  professed  doings  between 
the  seiei  as  arc  tolerated  amoi^  us  under  the 
audacious  word — marriage. 

Jlfri  Sea.  Oh  !  had  I  lived  in  those  days  and 
been  a  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might  with  less  in- 
decency have  had  ten  children  according  to  that 
modest  institution,  than  one  under  the  confusion 
of  our  modem  barefaced  manner. 

Imc.  And  yet,  poor  woman !  she  has  gone 
throu^  the  whole  ceremony  ;  and  here  I  stand  a 
melaiH^oly  proof  of  iL  [Ande. 

Mri  Sea.  We  will  talk  then  of  business. 

That  ^rj,  walking  about  the  room  there,  is  to  be 
your  wife:  she  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas,  no  senti- 
ments, that  speak  her  born  of  a  thinkii^  mo- 
ther. 

Cim.  T  hare  observed  her;  her  lively  look, 
free  air,  and  disengaged  countenance,  speak  bcr 

iw.  VerJ  what  ? 

Cim.  If  you  please,  madam — to  set  ben 
tie  that  way. 

MrtSea.   Lucinda,  say  nothing  to  him;  you 
are  not  a  match  fur  him :  when  you  are  married, 
you  may  speak  to  such  a  husband  when  you 
spoken  to ;    but  I  am  dispo»ng  of  you  above 
yourself  every  way. 

Cim.  Madam,  you  can't  but  observe  th 
convcniencies  I  expose  iiiysclr  to,  in  hopes  that 
your  ladyship  will  be  the  consorr  of  my  better 
part.  As  for  the  youcig  woman,  she  is  rather  an 
impediment  than  a  lielp  to  a  man  of  letters  and 
■peculation.     Madam,  there  is  no  reflection,  no 

filiitosophy,  can  at  all  times  subdue  the  sensitive 
if«,  but  the  animal  shall  sumetimcs  carry  away 

tlie  man Ha !  aye,  the  vermilion  of  her  lips  ! 

Luc.  Pray  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 
'     Ci'n.   The  pretty  enough pant  of  her  bo- 

,Imc.  Sir!  madam,  don't  you  hear  him.' 
Cirn.  Her  forward  chest ! 
Luc.  Intolerable ! 
Cim.  High  health  !  - 
'      Lue.  The  grave,  easy,  impadcoce  of  him ! 
t'ioi.  Proiul  heart ! 


[Stbele. 

Lae.  Stupid  coxcomb ! 

Cim.  I  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while  we 

arc  looking  at  her,  throws  out  all  attractioni 

her  arms her  neck what  &  spring  in  her 


Imc.  Don't  you  ru 

u  naccouutable 

Cim.  What  an  elasticity  in  her 


thus,  you  Strang)^ 


Luc.  I  have  no  veins,  no  arises ! 

Mr>  Sea.  Uh,  child  !  hear  liim ;  be  talks 
finely;  he's  a  scholar;  he  knows  what  you  have. 

Cim.  The  speaking  invitntion  of  her  shape, 
the  gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indiguatioo 
you  see  in  (he  pretty  little  thing !  Now,  I  am 
con»dering  her  on  this  occasion  but  as  one  thai 
is  to  be  pregnant 

Luc.  The  familiar,  learned,  unseasonable  pop- 
py !  [Aiidt. 

Cim.  And  pregnant  undoubtedly  she  will  be 
yearly  :  I  fear  1  shan't  fur  many  vears  have  dis- 
cretion enough  to  give  her  one  fallow  season. 

Lvc.    Monster !   there's  no  bearing  it.    The     ' 
hideous  sot!  There's  no  enduring  it,  to  he  thus 
surveyed  like  a  steed  at  sale ! 

Cim.  At  sale !  she's  very  illiterBte ;  but  she's 
very  well  limbed,  too.  Turn  her  in  ;  I  see  whil 
she  it. 

Mri  Sea.   Go,  you  creature!  I  am  ashamed 

[Exit  LrciNDi  in  a  rege, 

Cim.  No  harm  done.  You  know,  madam,  the 
better  sort  of  people,  as  I  observed  to  you,  tteat 
by  their  lawyers  of  weddings,  ^Aipuiling  himtlf 
at  Iht  glau.]  and  the  woman  in  tne  bargain,  like 
the  mansion-house  in  the  sale  of  the  cstote,  >• 
thrown  in,  and  what  that  is,  whether  good  Of 
bad,  is  not  at  all  considered. 

JIfri  Sra.  I  grant  it,  and  therefore  make  do  der 
mand  for  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  even  othrt 
accomplishment,  as  the  cocnmon  world  think 
them,  because  she  is  not  polite. 

CiBt.  I  know  your  eialted  understandings  ab- 
stracted H9  it  is  from  vulgar  prejudice,  will  not 
be  oileiiiled  when  I  declare  to  you,  madam,  I 
marry  to  have  an  heir  to  my  estate,  and  not  ID 
beget  a  colony  or  a  plantation.  This  young  wo- 
man's beauty  and  constitution  will  demand  pn> 
vision  fur  a  tenth  child  at  least. 

;ifri  Sea.  With  all  that  wit  and  learning,  how 
considerate!  what  an  economist !  [.i4ui£r.]  Sir,  1 
cannot  make  her  any  other  than  what  she  is,  or 
say  she  is  much  better  than  the  other  young  wo- 
men of  this  age,  or  fit  for  much  besides  being  ■ 
mother;  but  I  have  given  directions  for  die 
marriage  settlements,  and  sir  Geoffry  Cimber- 
lon's  counsel  is  to  meet  ours  here  at  this  hnat 
concerning  his  joining  in  the  deed,  which,  when 
executed,  makes  you  capable  of  settling  what  is 
due  to  Lucinda's  fortune.  Henelf,  as  1  told  you, 
I  say  nothing  of. 

Cim,  No,  no,  no;  indeed,  nadan^  it  i*  not 
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mal,  and  I  most  depend  upon  my  reflection 
and  philosophy  not  to  overstock  my  family. 

Mrt  Sea.  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Cimber- 
Um ;  but  she  is,  for  aught  I  sec^  as  well  as  the 
dtoghter  of  any  body  else. 

Cim.  That  is  very  true,  madam. 

Enter  a  Seroaniy  who  whitp&i  Mrs  Sealand. 

Mrs  Sea,  The  lawyers  are  come,  and  now  we 
are  to  hear  what  they  have  resolved  as  to  the 
point,  whether  it  is  necessary  that  sir  Geoffry 
should  join  in  the  settlement,  as  being  what  they 
call  in  the  remainder.  But,  good  cousin,  you 
must  have  patience  with  them.  These  lawyers, 
I  am  told,  are  of  a  different  kind  ;  one  is  what 
they  call  a  chamber-counsel,  the  other  a  plea- 
der :  the  conveyancer  is  slow  from  an  imperfec- 
tion in  bis  speech,  and  therefore  shunned  tne  bar, 
bat  extremely  passionate,  and  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction :  the  other  is  as  warm  as  he,  but  has  a 
tongue  so  voluble,  and  a  head  so  conceite^t  he 
will  suffer  nobody  to  speak  but  himself. 

Cim.  You  mean  old  serjeant  Target  and  coun- 
sellor Bramble :  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Mrs  Sea,  The  same  :  shew  in  the  gentlemen. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Re-^nter  Servant,  introducing  Myrtle  and 
Tom,  disguised  as  Bramble. aiitf  Target. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  party  concerned,  Mr  Cim- 
berton ;  and  I  hope  you  have  considered  of  the 
matter. 

Tar.  Yes,  nmkam,  we  have  agreed  that  it 
must  be  by  indent — dent — dent — dent 

Bram.  Yes,  madam,  Mr  Serjeant  and  myself 
have  agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  you,  that 
it  must  be  an  indenture  tripartite ;  and  tripartite 
let  it  be,  for  sir  Geoffry  must  needs  be  a  party. 
Old  Cimbcrton,  in  the  year  1619,  says,  in  that 
ancient  roll  in  Mr  Serjeant^s  hands,  ns  recourse 
thereto  being  had  will  more  at  large  appear — w — 

Tar.  Yes,  and,  by  the  deeds  in  your  hands,  it 
appears,  that 

Bram,  Mr  Serjeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  no 
inferences  upon  what  is  in  our  custody,  but  speak 
to  the  titles  in  your  own  deeds.  I  shall  not  shew 
that  deed,  till  my  client  is  in  town. 

Cim.  You  know  best  your  own  methods. 

Mrs  Sea.  The  single  question  is.  Whether  the 
mtail  b  such,  that  ray  cousin,  sir  Geoffry,  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  affair  ? 

Bram,  Yes,  as  to  the  lordship  of  Tre triplet, 
but  not  as  to  the  messuage  of  Griinp^ribber. 

Tar.  I  say,  that  Gr— gr—,  that  Gr — gr — , 
Grimgribber,  Grimgribber  is  in  us;  that  is  to  say, 
the  remainder  thereof,  as  well  as  tliat  of  Tr — 
Tr—  Triplet 

Bram.  You  go  upon  the  deed  of  sir  Ralph, 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  prece- 
dent to  that  in  which  old  Cimberton  made  over 
the  remainder,  and  made  it  pass  to  the  heirs  ge- 
aeraJy  by  which  your  client  comes  iu ;   and  I 


question  whether  the  remainder  even  of  Tretri- 

plet  is  in  him but  we  are  willing  to  wave  that, 

and  give  him  a  valuable  consideration.  But  we 
shall  not  purchase  what  is  in  us  for  ever,  as 
Grimgribber  is,  at  the  rate  as  we  guard  against 
the  contingent  of  Mr  Cimberton  having  no  son. 
Then  we  Know  sir  Geof&ey  is  the  first  of  the 
collateral  male  line  in  this  family yet 

Tar.  Sir,  Gr gr her  is —  • 

Bram.  I  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  your 
argument  might  be  of  force,  and  we  would  be 
inclined  to  hear  that  in  all  its  parts — but,  sir,  I 
see  very  plainly  what  you  are  going  into — I  tell 
you  it  is  as  probable  a  contingent,  that  sir  Geof- 
fry may  die  before  Mr  Cimberton,  ns  that  he 
may  outlive  him. 

Tar.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet^  but  I 
must  say — 

Bram.  Sir,  I  allow  you  the  whole  extent  of 
that  argument,  but  that  will  go  no  farther  than 
as  to  the  claimants  under  old  Cimberton.  I  nm 
of  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
sir  Ralph,  he  could  not  dock  the  entail,  and  then 
create  a  new  estate  for  the  heirs  in  general. 

Tar.  Sir,  I  have  no  patience  to  be  told,  that 
when  Gr — gr — ber 

Bram.  I  will  allow  it  you,  Mr  Serjeant ;  but 
there  must  be  the  words,  heirs  fur  ever,  to  make 
such  an  estate  as  you  pretend. 

Cim.  I  must  be  impartial,  though  you  are  coun- 
sel for  my  side  of  the  question.  Were  it  not  tHat 
you  are  so  good  as  to  allow  him  what  he  has  not 
said,  I  should  think  it  very  hard  you  should  an- 
swer him  without  hearing  him.  But,  gentlemen, 
I  believe  you  have  both  considered  this  matter, 
and  are  nrm  in  your  different  opinions;  'twere 
better,  therefore,  you  proceeded  according  to  the 
particular  sense  of  each  of  you,  and  give  your 

thoughts  distinctly  in  writing And,   do  you 

see,  sirs,  pray  let  me  have  a  copy  of  what  you  say 
in  Engiish. 

Bram.  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  saying  r 
In  Ens^lish  !  Oh  !  but  I  forgot  myself;  you're  a 
wit.  But,  however,  to  please  you,  sir,  you  shall 
have  it  in  as  plain  terms  as  tlie  law  will  admit  of. 

Cim.  But  I  will  have  it,  sir,  without  delay. 

Bram.  That,  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  of; 
the  courts  are  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  I  am 
this  moment  oMiged  to  be  at  every  one  of  them ; 
and  Would  be  wrong  if  I  should  not  be  iu  the 
hall  to  attend  one  of  them  at  least;  the  rest 
would  take  it  ill  else  : — therefore,  I  must  leave 
what  I  have  said  to  Mr  Serjeant's  consideration, 
and  I  will  digest  his  arguments  on  my  part,  and 
you  shall  hear  from  me  again,  sir. 

[Exit  Bramble. 

Tar.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Cim.  Mr  Bramble  is  very  quick — he  parted  a 
little  abruptly. 

Tar.  He  could  not  bear  my  argument;  I 
pinched  him  to  the  quick  about  tlial  Gr — gr — 
Den 
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Mrs  Sea,  I  saw  that,  for  he  durst  not  so  much 
as  hear  you.  I  shall  send  to  you,  Mr  Serjeant, 
as  soon  as  sir  Geoflfry  comes  to  town ;  and  then, 
I  hope,  all  may  be  adjusted. 

Jir.  I  shall  be  at  my  chambers  at  my  usual 
hours.  [Extt  Tar. 

Cm.  Madam,  if  you  please,  1*11  now  attend 
you  to  the  tea-table,  where  I  shall  hear  from  your 
ladyship  reason  and  good  sense,  after  all  this  law 
and  gibberish. 

Mrs  Sea,  Tis  a  wonderful  thing,  sir,  that  men 
of  their  profcssioa  do  not  study  to  talk  the  sub- 


stance of  what  they  have  to  say  in  the  langna^ 
of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  sure  they'd  find  their 
account  in  iL 

Vim,  They  might  perhaps,  madam,  with  people 
of  your  good  sense;  but,  with  the  geoerahty, 
'twould  never  do :  the  vulgar  would  have  no  re- 
spect for  trutli  and  knowledge,  if  they  were  ex- 
posed  to  naked  view. 

Truth  is  too  simple,  of  all  arts  bereaved ; 
Since  the  world  will — why  let  it  be  deceived. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  I. — Bevil  junior's  lodgings. 


Bevil  jun,with  a  letter  in  his  handy  followed 

InfTou, 

Tom,  Upon  my  life,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter :  I  never  opened  my  lips  to  Mr  Myrtle 
about  any  thing  of  your  letter  to  madam  Lucin- 
da. 

Bev,  What's  the  fool  in  such  a  fright  for  ?  I 
don't  suppose  you  did  *.  what  I  would  know  is, 
whether  Mr  Myrtle  shewed  any  suspicion,  or 
asked  you  any  questions,  to  lead  you  to  say  ca- 
sually that  you  had  carried  any  such  letter  for 
me  this  morning? 

Tom.  Why,  sir,  if  he  did  ask  me  any  questions, 
how  could  I  help  it  ? 

Bev,  I  don't  say  you  could,  oaf!  I  am  not 
questioning  you  about  him.  What  did  he  say  to 
you?  . 

Tom,  Why,  sir,  when  I  came  to  his  chambers 
to  be  dressed  for  the  lawyer's  part  your  honour 
was  pleased  to  put  me  upon,  he  asted  me  if  I 
had  been  to  Mr  Sealand's  this  morning  ?  '      So 

I  told  him,  sir,  I  often  went  thither because, 

sir,  if  I  had  not  said  that,,  he  might  have  thought 
there  was  something  more  in  my  going  now,  than 
at  another  time. 

Bev.  Very  well.  The  fellow's  caution,  I  find, 
has  given  him  this  Jealousy.  [Aside,^  Did  he  ask 
you  no  other  questions  ? 

Tom,  Yes,  sir — now  I  remember,  as  we  came 
away  in  the  hackney-coach  from  Mr  Sealand's, 
Tom,  says  he,  as  I  came  in  to  your  master  this 
morning,  he  bade  you  go  for  an  answer  to  a  letter 
he  had  sent ;  pray,  did  you  bring  him  any  ?  says 
he — ^Ah !  says  I,  sir,  your  honour  is  pleased  to 
joke  with  me ;  you  have  a  mind  to  know  whe- 
ther I  can  keep  a  secret  or  no. 

Bev,  And  so,  by  shewing  him  you  could,  you 
told  him  you  had  one. 

Tom.  Sir [Confusedly. 

Bev,  What  mean  actions  doe^  jealousy  make 
a  man  stoop  to!  how  poorly  has  he  used  art 
with  a  servant  to  make  nim  betray  his  master ! 
Well,  and  when  did  he  give  you  this  letter  for 
me? 


Tom,  Sir,,  he  T\Tit  it  before  he  pulled  off  liis 
lawyer's  gown  at  his  own  chambers. 

iev.  Very  well ;  and  what  did  he  say  when  you 
brought  him  mv  answer  to  it  ? 

Tom,  He  looked  a  little  out  of  humour,  sir, 
and  said  it  was  very  well. 

Bev,  I  knew  he  would  be  grave  upon't— - 
Wait  without. 

Tom.  Hum !  'gad  I  don't  like  this :  I  am  afraid 
we  are  in  the  wrong  box  here [  Exit  Toac . 

Bev,  I  put  on  a  serenity  while  my  fellow  was 
present,  but  I  have  never  been  more  tbf>roughlj 
disturbed.  This  hot  man,  to  write  tne  a  challenge 
on  supposed  artificial  dealing,  when  I  professed 
myself  his  friend  ! — I  can  live  contented  withcmt 
glory,  but  I  cannot  suffer  shame.  What's  to  be 
done  ?  But  first,  let  me  consider  Lucinda's  letter 
again.  [Reads^ 

*  Sir,  I  hope  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws  a 
'  woman  ought  to  impose  upon  herself,  to  ac- 
'  knowledge,   that  your  manner  of  declining  a 

*  treaty  of  marriage  in  our  family,  and  desiring 
'  the  refusal  may  come  from  me,  has  something 
'  more  engaging  in  it  than  tlie  courtship  of  him, 

*  who,  I  fear,  will  fall  to  my  lot,  except  your 

*  friend  exerts  himself  for  our  common  safety 
'  and  happiness.     I  have  reasons  for  desiring  Mf 

*  Myrtle  may  not  know  of  this  letter  till  hercaf- 
'  ter,  and  am  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

LtxiNDA  Sealand.' 
Well,  but  the  postscript.  [Reads. 

*  I  won't,  upon  second  thoughts,  hide  any  thing 

*  from  you  :  but  my  reason  for  concealing  this  is, 
'  that  Mr  Myrtle  has  a  jealousy  in  his  temper 

*  which  gives  me  some  terrors ;  but  my  esteem 
'  for  him  inclines  me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  ef- 

*  feet  which  sometimes  accompanies  a  tender 
'  love,  and  what  may  be  cured  by  a  careful  and 
'  unblameable  conduct.' 

Thus  has  this  lady  made  me  her  friend  and 
confidant,  and  put  herself  in  a  kind  under  my 
protection.  I  cannot  tell  him  immediately  the 
purport  of  this  letter,  except  I  could  cure  him  of 
the  yiolent  and  untractable  passion  of  jealousy, 
and  *'**  serve  him  and  her,  by  disobeying  her  m 
the  article  of  secrecy,  more  than  I  should  by 
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cooiplyiqg  with  her  directions.  But  then,  this 
daeliini^  which  custom  has  imposed  upon  every 
nan  mtho  would  live  with  reputation  and  honour 
io  the  world — how  must  I  preserve  myself  from 
imputations  there  P  hell,  forsooth,  call  it  or  think 
it  tear,  if  I  explain  without  fighting — But  his  let- 
ter— I'll  read  it  again 

*■  Sir,  You  have  used  me  basely,  in  correspond- 

*  ing  and  carrying  on  a  treaty  where  you  told  me 

*  you  were  iodi&rent  I  have  changed  my  sword 
'  since  I  saw  you,  which  advertisement  I  thought 
'  proper  to  send  you  against  the  next  meeting  be- 
'  tween  you  and  the  injured 

*  Charles  Myrtle/ 

Enter  Tom. 

Tarn.  Mr  Myrtle,  sir:  wouid  your  honour 
to  see  him? 

Bev.  Why,  you  stupid  creature,  let  Mr  Myrtle 
wait  at  my  lodgiogs !  Ji»hew  him  up.  [Exit  Tom.] 
Well,  I  am  resolved  upon  my  carriat>e  to  liim — 
he  is  in  love,  and,  in  every  circumstance  of  life, 
a  little  distrustful,  which  I  must  allow  for.  But 
iMre  he  b. 

EtUcr  Tom,  introducing  Myrtle. 

Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  this  ho- 
floor  ■  <■  But,  sir,  you,  with  your  very  discern- 
ing face,  leave  the  room.  [Exit  Iom.]  Well, 
Mr  Myrtle,  your  commands  with  me  ? 

Myr,  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  many  other  circumstances  which  affect 
me  on  this  occasion,  oblige  me,  without  fartlier 
ceremony  or  conference,  to  desire  you  would 
not  only,  as  you  already  liave,  acknowledge  the 
feceipt  of  my  letter,  but  also  comply  with  the 
request  in  it.  I  must  have  farther  notice  taken 
of  ray  message  than  these  half  lines — I  have 
yours — I  shall  be  at  home 

Bev.  Sir,  I  own  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
yoQ  in  a  very  unusual  style ;  but,  as  I  design  every 
chiog  in  this  matter  snail  be  your  own  action, 
your  own  seekiiig,  I  ahall  undei^and  nothing  4>ut 
what  you  are  pleased  to  confirm  face  to  face ; 
and  I  have  already  forgot  the  contents  of  your 
epistle. 

Myr.  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  ahuse  you  have  already  made  of  my  simpli- 
city and  6^nkness ;  and  I  see  your  moderation 
tends  to  your  own  advantage,  and  not  mine ;  to 
yonr  own  safety,  not  consideration  of  your  friend. 

Bev.  My  own  safety,  Mr  Myrtle  ! 

Jfyr.  Your  own  safety,  Mr  Bevil. 

Bev.  Look  you,  Mr  Myrtle,  tliere's  no  disgui- 
sing that ;  I  understand  what  you  would  be  at : 
but,  sir,  you  know  I  hove  often  dared  to  disap- 
|MX>ve  of  the  decisions  a  tyrant  custom  has  intro- 
4looed,  to  the  breach  of  all  laws,  both  divine  and 
4Minian. 

Mffyr,  Mr  Bevil,  Mr  Bevil !  it  would  be  a  good 
first  principle,  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  con- 
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I  science  that  way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  of 
doing  injuries  as 

Bev.  As  what? 

Myr.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them. 

Bev.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them  !  but  that 
apprehension  is  just  or  blameable,  according  to 

the  object  of  that  fear. 1  tiave  oftcui  told  you, 

in  confidence  of  heart,  I  abhorred  the  daring  to  of-^ 
fend  the  Author  of  life,  and  rushing  into  his  pre- 
sence. I  say,  by  the  very  same  act,  to  commit 
the  crime  apiinst  him,  and  immediately  to  urge 
on  to  his  tribunal. 

Myr.  Mr  Bevil,  I  must  tell  you,  this  coolness, 
this  gravity,  this  shew  of  conscience,  shall  never 
cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  You  have,  indeed,  the 
best  extuse  for  life,  the  hopes  of  possessing  Lu-^ 
cinda ;  but  consider,  sir,  1  have  as  much  reason 
to  be  weary  of  it,  if  I  am  to  lose  her ;  uud  my 
first  attempt  to  recover  her,  shall  be  to  let  her 
see  the  dauntless  man  who  is  to  be  her  guardian 
and  protector. 

Bev.  Sir,  shew  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  ar- 
gument, that  I  am  authorised,  by  my  own  hand, 
to  vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this  nature,  and 
I  will  shew  thee,  to  chastise  thee  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  courage.  Slight,  inconsiderate  man  ! 
There  is,  Mr  Myrtle,  no  such  terror  in  quick  an- 
ger, and  you  shall,  you  know  not  why,  be  cool, 
as  you  have,  you  know  not  why,  been  warm. 

Myr.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  an  oc* 
casion  of  anger?  You,  perhaps,  who  know  not 
what  it  is  to  love,  who  have  your  ready,  your  com- 
modious, your  foreign  trinket,  for  your  loose 
hours,  and,  from  your  fortune,  your  specious  out- 
ward carriage,  and  other  lucky  circumstances,  as 
easy  a  way  to  the  possession  of  a  woman  of  ho- 
nour; you  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarm- 
ed, to  be  distracted,  with  anxiety  and  terror  of 
losing  more  than  hfe.  Your  marriage,  happy 
man!  goes  on  like  common  business ;  aud^in  the 
interim,  you  have  your  rao&bling  captive,  your  In- 
dian princess,  for  your  soft  moments  of  dalliance ; 
your  convenient,  your  ready,  Indiana. 

Bev.  You  have  touched  me  beyond  the  pa- 
tience of  a  man,  and  I'm  excusable,  in  the  guard 
of  innocence,  or  from  the  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture, wliich  can  bear  no  more,  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation, and  observe  your  letter.r^-Sir,  I'll  attend 
you. 

Enter  Tom. 

Tom.  Did  you  call,  ^ }  I  thought  you  did ;  I 
heard  you  speak  Icud. 

Bev.  Yes ;  go  call  a  coach. 

Tom.  Sir— Master— Mr  Mvptle— Friends :- 

Gentlemen — >what  d'ye  mean  r  Vm  hut  a  servant, 
or r.-«- 

Bev.  Call  a  coach.  [Exit  Tom. 

[A  long  pause,  walking  tullmly  by  each 
other. 
[Aside.]  Shall  I,  though  provoked  to  the  utter- 
most, recover  myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  tliicd 
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person,  an^  that  my  servant,  too,  and  not  have 
respect  enough  to  all  I  have  ever  been  receiving 
from  infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  best  of  fathers, 
to  an  unhappy  virgin,  too,  whose  life  depends  on 
mine  ?  [Shutting  the  door. 

[To  Myrtle.]  I  have,  thank  Heaven,  time  to 
recollect  myself,  and  shall  not,  for  fear  of  what 
such  a  rash  man  as  you  think  of  me,  keep  longer 
unexplained  the  false  appearances  under  which 
your  infirmity  of  temper  makes  you  sufter,  when, 
perhaps,  too  much  regard  to  a  nds6  point  of  ho- 
nour m^es  me  prolong  that  suffering. 

Myr.  I  am  sure  Mr  Bevil  cannot  doubt  but  I 
had  rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  innocence 
than  his  sword. 

Bcv.  Why,  then,  would  you  ask  it  first  that  way  ? 

]\fyr.  Consider ;  you  kept  your  temper  yourself 
no  longer  than  till  I  spoke  to  the  disadvantage  of 
her  you  loved. 

Bev.  True.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  saved 
you  from  the  most  exquisite  distress,  even  though 
you  had  succeeded  in  the  dispute.  I  know  you 
so  well,  that,  I  am  sure,  to  have  found  this  letter 
about  a  man  you  had  killed,  would  have  been 
worse  than  death  to  yourself.  Read  it. — When 
he  is  thoroughly  mortified,  and  shame  has  got  the 
better  of  jealousy,  he  will  deserve  to  be  assisted 
towards  obtaiiiiug  Lucinda.  [Aside. 

Mtfr,  With  what  a  superiority  has  he  turned 
the  injury  upon  me  as  the  aggressor !  I  begin 
to  fear  I  have  been  too  far  transported — *  A  trea- 

*  ty  in  our  family  ! '  is  not  that  saying  too  much  ? 
1  shall  relapse But  I  find  (on  the  postscript) 

*  something  like  jealousy'— With  what  face  can 
I  see  my  benefactor,  my  advocate,  whom  I  have 
treated  like  a  betrayer  ? — Oh,  Bevil !  with  what 
words  shall  I- 

hcv»  There  needs  none ;  to  convince  is  much 
more  than  to  conquer. 

Myr,  But  can  you 

Bev.  You  have  overpaid  the  inquietude  you 
gave  me  in  the  change  1  see  in  you  towards  me. 
Alas !  what  machines  are  we  !  thy  face  is  alter- 
ed to  that  of  another  man,  to  that  of  my  compa- 
nion, my  friend. 

Myr.  That  I  could  be  such  a  precipitate 
wretch ! 

Bev.  Pray,  no  more. 

Myr.  Let  me  reflect,  how  many  friends  have 
died  by  the  hands  of  friends  for  want  of  temper ; 
and  you  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  again  and 
again,  how  much  I  am  beholden  to  that  superior 
spirit  you  have  subdued  me  with. — What  had  be- 
come of  one  of  us,  or  perhaps  both,  had  you  been 
as  weak  as  I  was»  and  as  incapable  of  reason  ? 

Beii.  I  congratulate  to  us  both  the  escape  from 
ourselves,  and  hope  the  memory  of  it  will  make 
us  dearer  friends  than  ever< 

Myr,  Dear  Bevil !  your  friendly  conduct  has 
convinced  me,  that  there  is  nothing  manly  but 
what  is  conducted  by  reason,  and  agreeable  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  justice ;  aiMl  yet,  how 


many  hove  been  sacrificed  to  that  idol,  the  fxa* 
reasonable  opinion  of  men  !  Nay,  they  are  so 
ridiculous  in  it,  that  they  often  use  their  swords 
against  each  other  with  dissembled  anger  and 
real  fear : 

Betrayed  by  honour,  and  compelled  b}^  shame, 
They  liazard  being  to  preserve  a  name. 
Nor  dare  inquire  into  the  dread  mistidce. 
Till,  plunged  in  sad  eternity,  they  wake ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.^5^  Jamt^s  Purk^ 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevil,  and  Mr  Sealand. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Give  me  leave,  however,  Mr  Sca- 
land^  as  we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our  fa- 
milies, to  mention  only  the  business  of  an  ancient 
house. — Genealogy  and  descent  are  to  he  of  some 
consideration  in  an  affair  of  this  sort-" 

Mr  Sea.  Genealo^  and  descent !  Sir,  there 
has  been  in  our  family  a  very  large  one.  There 
was  Gulfrid  the  father  of  Edward,  the  father  of 
Ptolemy,  the  father  of  Crassus,  the  father  of  earl 
Richard,  the  father  of  Henry  the  marquis,  the  h- 
ther  of  duke  John- *' 

Sir  J.  Bev.  What !  do  you  rave,  Mr  Sealand? 
all  these  great  names  in  your  family  ? 

Mr  Sea.  These !  yes,  sir — I  have  heard  my  f^ 
ther  name  them  all,  and  more. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Ay,  sir ! — and  did  he  say  th^y  were 
all  in  your  family } 

Mr  Sea.  Yes,  sir :  he  kept  them  all — he  was 

the  greatest  cocker  in  England He  said  duke 

John  won  many  battles,  but  never  lost  him  one. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Oh,  sir,  your  servant !  you  arc 
laughing  at  my  laying  any  stress  upon  descent 
But  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  never  knew  any  one, 
but  he  that  wanted  that  advantage,  turn  it  into 
ridicule. 

Mr  Sea.  And  I  never  knew  any,  who  had  m«> 
ny  better  advantages,  put  that  into  his  account 
But,  Sir  John,  value  yourself  as  you  please  upon 
your  ancient  house,  I  am  to  talk  freely  of  everr 
thing  you  are  pleased  to  put  into  your  bill  oi 
rates  on  this  occasion^ — Yet,  sir,  I  have  mmle  no 
objections  to  your  son*s  family-— it  is  his  monii 
that  I  doubt. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Sir,  I  can^t  help  saying,  that  what 
might  injure  a  citizen*s  credit,  may  be  no  stain  Ui 
a  gentleman's  honour. 

Mr  Sea.  Sir  John,  the  honour  of  a  gentleroaa 
is  liable  to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as  the 
credit  of  a  trader :  We  are  talkinc;  of  a  marriage; 
and,  in  such  a  case,  the  father  of  a  young  woman 
will  not  think  it  an  addition  to  the  honour  or  cre- 
dit of  her  lover,  tliat  he  is  a  keeper 

Sir  J.  BeVi  Mr  Sealand,  don't  take  upon  yoa 
to  spoil  my  son's  mariiage  with  any  woman  else. 

Mr  Sea.  Sir  John,  let  him  apply  to  any  wo- 
man else,  and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  be 
pleases. 
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Sir  J.  Bev.  My  son,  sir,  is  a  discreet  and  sober 
gemleman. 

Mr  Sea.  Sir,  I  never  saw  a  num  that  wenched 
soberly  and  discreetly  tliat  ever  left  it  off— the 
decency  obseri-ed  in  the  practice  hides,  from  the 
sinner  even,  the  iniquity  of  it :  tliey  pursue  it, 
not  that  their  appetites  hurry  tliem  away,  but,  I 
warrant  you,  because  'tis  their  opinion  they  may 
<ioit. 

Sir  J,  Bev,  Were  what  you  suspect  a  truth — 
do  you  design  to  keep  your  daughter  a  virgin,  till 
you  find  a  man  unblemished  that  way  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Sir,  as  much  a  cit  as  you  take  me 
for — I  know  the  town  and  the  world — and  give 
me  leave  to  say,  ^at  we  merchants  are  a  species 
of  gentry  that  hav^  grown  into  the  world  this  last 
century,  and  are  fts  honourable,  and  almost  as 
useful,  as  you  landed  folks,  that  have  always 
tfaoujglit  yourselves  so  much  above  us ;  for  your 
trading,  forsooth  !  ii  extended  no  farther  than  a 
load  of  hay,  or  a  fal  ox — You  are  pleasant  peo- 
ple, indeed  !  because  you  are  generally  bred  up 
to  be  lazy,  thereforCj,  I  warrant  you,  industry  is 
dishonourable ! 

Sir  J,  Bev.  Be  not  oflfended,  sir;  let  us  go 
back  to  our  point. 

Mr  Sea,  Oh  !  not  at  all  offended— but  I  don't 
love  to  leave  any  part  of  the  account  unclosed — 
Look  you,  sir  John,  comparisons  are  odious,  and 
ipore  particularly  so  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
when  we  are  projecting  races  that  are  to  be 
made  out  of  both  sides  of  the  comparisons. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  But  my  son,  sir,  is,  iq  the  eye  of 
the  world,  a  gentleman  of  merit. 

Mr  Se0.  I  own  to  you  I  think  him  so — But, 
sir  John^  I  am  a  man  exercised  and  experienced 
in  chances  and  disasters ;  I  lost  in  my  earlier 
years  a  very  fine  wife,  and,  with  her,  a  poor  little 
infant :  this  makes  me  perhaps  over  cautious  to 
preserve  the  second  bounty  ot  Providence  to  me, 
and  be  as  careful  as  I  can  of  this  child. — YouMl 
pardon  me ;  my  poor  girl,  sir,  is  as  valuable  to 
me  as  your  boasted  son  to  you. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Why,  that's  one  very  eood  reason, 
Mr  Sealand,  why  I  wish  my  son  had  tier. 

Mr  Sea.  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange  lady 
here,  this  incognita,  that  can  be  objected  to  him. 
Here  and  there  a  man  falls  in  love  with  an  art- 
ful creature,  and  gives  up  all  the  motives  of  life 
to  that  oqe  passion. 

Sir  J.  Bev,  A  man  of  my  son's  understanding 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  them. 

Mr  Sea.  Very  wise  men  have  been  so  enslaved ; 
luul  when  a  man  marries  with  one  of  them  upon 
his  hands,  whether  moved  from  the  demand  of  the 
world,  or  slighter  reasons,  such  a  husband  soils 
with  his  wife  for  a  month  perhaps — then  good 

b'wVe,  madam the  sliow's  over Ah  !  John 

Dryden  points  out  such  a  husband  to  a  hair, 
where  he  says. 

And  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 
^oor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is. 


Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  I  shall  not  care  to  have 
my  poor  girl  turned  a  grazing,  and  that  must  be 
the  case  when — 

Sir  J,  Bev.  But  pray  consider,  sir,  my  son — 

Mr  Sea.  Look  you,  sir,  Tii  make  the  matter 
short.  This  unknown  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is  all 
the  objection  I  have  to  him:  but  one  way  or 
other  ne  is  or  has  been  certainly  engaged  to 
her — ^I  am  therefore  resolved  this  very  afternoon 
>  to  visit  her :  now,  from  her  behaviour  or  appearr 
ance,  I  shall  soon  be  let  into  what  I  may  fear  or 
hope  for. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Sir,  I  am  very  confident  there  can 
be  nothing  inquired  into,  relating  to  my  son,  that 
will  not,  upon  being  understood,  turn  to  his  adr 
vantage. 

Mr  Sea.  I  hope  that  as  sincerely  as  you  be- 
lieve it — Sir  John  Bevil,  when  I  am  satisfied  in 
this  great  point,  if  your  son's  conduct  answers 
the  cliaracter  you  give  him,  I  shall  wish  your  al- 
liance more  than  that  of  any  gentleman  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  so  your  servant.       [Exit  Sealand. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  He  is  gone  in  a  way  but  barely 
civil ;  but  his  great  wealth,  and  the  merit  of  his 
only  child,  the  heiress  of  it,  are  not  to  be  lost 
for  a  little  peevishness — 

Enter  IIumphrey. 

Oh,  Humphrey,  you  are  come  in  a  seasonable 
minute!  I  want  to  talk  to  thee,  and  to  tell  thee, 
that  my  head  and  heart  are  on  the  rack  about  my 
son. 

Humph.  Sir,  you  may  trust  bis  discretion ;  \ 
am  sure  you  may. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Why,  I  do  believe  I  may,  and  yet 
I'm  in  a  thousand  fears  when  I  lay  this  vast 
wealth  before  me.  When  I  consider  his  prepusr 
sessions,  either  generous  to  a  folly  in  an  honour- 
able love,  or  abandoned  past  redemption  in  a  vi- 
cious one,  and  from  the  one  or  the  other  his  in- 
sensibility to  the  fairest  prospect  towards  doubling 
our  estate — a  father,  who  knows  how  useful 
wealth  is,  and  how  necessary  even  to  those  who 
despise  it,  I  say  a  father,  Humphrey,  a  father 
cannot  bear  iL 

Humph.  Be  not  transported,  sir;  you  will 
grow  incapable  of  taking  any  resolution  in  your 
perplexity. 

&ir  J,  Bev.  Yes,  as  an^y  as  I  am  with  him,  I 
would  not  have  him  surprized  in  any  thing. — This 
mercantile  rough  man  may  go  grossly  into  the 
examination  of  this  matter,  and  talk  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman so  as  to \ 

Humph.  No,  I  hope  not  in  an  abrupt  manner. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  No,  I  hope  not !  Why,  dost  thou 
know  any  thing  of  her,  or  of  him,  or  of  any 
thing  of  it,  or  all  of  it? 

Humph,  My  dear  master !  I  know  so  much, 
that  I  told  him  this  very  dav,  you  had  reason  to 
be  secretly  out  of  humour  a()out  her. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Did  you  go  so  far?  Well,  wha^ 
said  he  to  tliat  ? 
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Humph.  His  words  were,  looking  upon  me 
Itedlastlj,  liiimphre;,  vayt  he,  that  wotnBn  is  a 
woman  of  honour. 

Sir  J.  Btv.  How !  do  joo  think  he  is  married 
to  her,  or  ipteniia  <o  marry  her  ? 

Humph.  I  can  say  nothing  to  the  latter — bot 
lie  sayi  he  can  marrj  no  one  widiout  jour  txm- 
•ent,  while  yon  ate  livin;^ 

SirJ.Bev.  If  he  raid  so  mtich,  Iknowhe 
BCorna  to  brtak  his  word  with  me. 

Humph.  1  am  sure  of  that. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  You  are  sure  of  that?— Well,  that"* 
Bome  ciimfurt — then  I  hare  nothing  to  do  but  to 
■re  the  bottom  of  ibia  matter  during  this  present 
ruffle. — Oh,  Humphrey 

Humph.  You  are  not  ill,  I  hope,  sir } 

Sir  J.  Brv.  Yes  a  man  is  very  ill  that  is  in  a 
very  ill  humour.  To  be  a  father,  is  to  be  in  rare 
for  one,  whom  you  ofiencr  disoblige  than  please 
by  that  very  care. — Uli !  that  sons  could  know  the 
duty  to  a  father  before  themselves  are  fathers  ! 
— Hut  perhaps  you'll  say,  now,  thst  1  am  one  of 
the  linppiest  fBther^  in  the  world  ;  but  I  assure 
j'ou,  thai  of  the  very  happiest  is  Dot  a  condition 


obeei 


•ied. 


Humph.  Sir,  jour  pain  arises  not   fNim   the 

thing  itself,  but  your  particular  sense  of  it. 

You  are  over  fond;  nay,  give  tile  leare  to  say,  you 
are  unjustly  npprchen«ve  from  your  fondness. 
Mv  master  Beiil  never  disobliged  you,  and  he 
will,  I  know  lie  will,  do  every  thing  you  ought  to 

Sir  J.  Bev.  lie  won't  take  all  this  money  with 
this  ^irl — For  aught  I  know,  he  will,  foreouth, 
liure  M  much  moderation,  as  to  think  he  ought 
not  to  force  his  liking  forany  consideration. 

Humph.  He  is  to  marry  her,  not  you ;  he  is  to 
live  nitli  hrr,  not  you,  sir. 

Sir  J.  heo.  I  kniw  not  «hat  to  think ;  but  I 
know  nothins  can  be  inore  miserable  than  to  be 
in  this  doubt — I'ullow  oic ;  I  must  come  to  soi 
resolution.  [£reM 

SCENE  lit.  BEviLJunior'f  lodgingi. 
Eater  Tom  and  PaiLLis. 

Tom.  Well,  tnadara,  If  you  must  speak  w 
Mr  Myrtle,  you  shall ;  he  is  now  with  my  mas 
in  the  library. 

■Phil.  Dui  you  must  leave  me  alone  with  him, 
for  he  can't  make  me  a  present,  nor  I  so  hand' 
Mmely  take  any  thing  from  him,  before  you ;  it 
nould  nut  be  decent. 

"piM.  It  will  be  rery  decent  indeed  for  n' 
retire,  and  leave  my  mistress  with  another  ini 

Flii/.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat 
properly. 

Turn.  I  believe  so — but,  however,  I  won't  be 
far  oH;  and  therefore  will  venture  to  trust  y< 
111  mil  him  to  you.  (£r</ To  .. 

I'hil.  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter  liere 
is  bttnccii  inj  mistress  and  Mr  Myrtle,  from 


punctilio !  t  could,  any  how-  of  the  day,  get 
her  to  her  lover,  and  would  do  it — but  she,  for- 
sooth, wdl  allow  no  plot  to  get  faim;   but  if  be 
come  to  her,  I   know   she  would  be  glad  of 
I  must  therefore  do  her  an  acceptable  rio- 
ic,  and  surprise  her  into  his  arms.    I  am  sort 
I  go  by  [be  best  rule  imaginable  :  if  sheweren^ 
maid,  I  should  think  her  the  bett  serruit  in  the 
world  for  doing  so  bj  me. 

Enta-  Myrtle  ondToH. 
Oh,  sir!  you  and  Mr  Bevil  are  Ane  gentlemen, 
'  :  a  lady  reiuain  under  such  difficulties  w  mv 
TpiBCre^s,  and  not  attempt  tn  set  her  at  Ih 
,  or  release  her  from  the  danger  of  bong  in- 
stantly  married  to  Citnbertnn. 

Mvr.  Tom  has  been  telling— But,  what  is  to 

Phlf.  What  is  to  be  done,  when  a  man  txA 
me  at  his  mistress ! — why,  can't  you  fire  oar 
house,  or  the  licit  house  to  us,  to  m^e  us  ma 
It,  nnd  you  take  us> 

aij/r.  How,  Mrs  Phillis 

Phil.  Ay — let  me  see  that  rtsiie  deny  tn  Gre 
house,   make  ■  riot,  or  any  other  httle  Ain^ 
when  there  were  no  other  way  to  come  at  me. 
Tbm.  1  am  obliiced  to  you,  madam. 
PhiL  Why,  don't  we  hear  e»ery  day  of  people") 
hanging  tlicmstlves  for  love,  and  won't  they  ven- 
ture tire  hazard  of  being  hanged  for  lovet — Oh! 

Mfr.  What  manly  rfiing  would  yon  have  o* 

undertake,  according  to  your  ladyship's  notioa  of 

PhiL  Only  be,  at  once,  what  one  time  or  odier 
you  may  be,  and  wish  to  be,  and  must  be. 

Mi/r.  Dear  girl  I  talk  plainly  to  met  and 
conEiiiler  I,  in  my  condition,  can't  be  in  rery 
good  humour — You  soy,  la  be  at  aiK«  what  I 
must  her 

Phil.  Ay,  ay- 1  mean  no  more  than  to 

be  an  old  man  ;  I  saw  vou  do  it  very  nell  at  dw 
masquerade.  In  a  worJ,old  sir  GeoB^yCitnbe^ 
ton  is  every  hour  expected  in  town,  to  join 
in  the  deeds  and  setdements  for  marniiie  Ur 

Cimbertoii He  is  half  blind,  half   lame, 

Irnlf  deaf,  half  dumb;  though,  as  to  his  passious 
nnd  desires,  he  is  M  wann  nnd  ridiculous  as 
when  in  the  heat  of  youlli. 

Tom.  Come,  to  the  business,  and  don't  keep 
tlie  ticntlcman  id  suspense  fur  the  pleasuTC  oi 
being  courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

PhiL  1  saw  you,  at  tlie  masquerade,  act  such  a 
one  to  |>erfL-ction  :  go,  and  put  on  that  very 
habit,  and  omic  to  our  house  as  Sir  Geoffiy ; 
there  is  not  one  there  but  mvself  knows  hia  per- 
son ;  I  WHS  bom  in  the  pnriUi  where  he  it  lord  of 
ihc  manor;  I  have  seen  him  often  and  often  at 
church  in  tl>e  country.  Do  not  bentatc,  but 
curjc  Ihilhcr;  iliey  will  think  you  brii^  a  rcrtain 
M'curity  against  Mr  Myrtle,  and  yon  bring  Mr 
Myrtle.  Leave  the  toi  to  me ;  I  leave  this  wirti 
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TOO,  and  expect- 


-Thcy  don't,  I  told  yoti, 


kaow  you ;  they  think  you  out  of  town,  which  you 
bad  as  good  be  for  ever,  if  you  lo«e  this  oppor- 
tunity.  1  must  be  gone ;  1  know  I  am  want- 
ed at  borne. 

Jfjrr.  My  dear  Phillis  ! 
[Catches  and  kiues  her^  and  gives  her  money. 

PhiL  Oh  fy !  my  kisses  are  not  my  own ;  you 
have  committed  violence ;  but  1*11  carry  them  to 
the  right  owner.  [Tom  kisses  Aer.]  Come,  see  me 
down  stairs,  [To  Tom.]  and  leave  the  lover  to 
think  of  hu  last  game  for  the  prize. 

[flxeunt  Tom  and  Phillis. 


Myr,  I  think  T  will  instantly  attempt  this  wild 

expedient the  extravagance  of  it  will  mak6 

mc  less  stispected,  and  it  will  give  me  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  my  own  right  to  Lucinda,  with- 
out whom  I  cannot  live.  But  I  am  so  mortified 
at  this  conduct  of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil !  he 
must  think  meanly  of  me.  ■  I  know  not  how 

to  reassume  myself,  and  he  in  spirits  enough 

for  such  an  adventure  as  this ^yet  I  must 

attempt  it,   if   it  be  onl^  to  be  near  Lucinda, 

under  her  present  perplexities ;  and  sure 

The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  fair, 
Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hours  of  care.    [Exit, 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  L— Sealand's  house. 


£mier  Phillis,  with  lights  before  Myrtle, 
disguised  like  old  Sib  Geoffrt,  supported 
by  Mas  Sealamd,   Lucinda,  and  Cimber- 

TON. 

Mrs  Sta.  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus  far,  sir 
OeofiVy,  will  you  excuse  me  a  moment,  while  I 
give  my  necessary  orders  for  your  accommoda- 
tion }  [Exit  Mas  Sealand. 

Myr.  I  have  not  seen  you,  cousin  Cimberton, 
aiooe  you  were  ten  years  old  ;  and  as  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  you  to  keep  up  your  name  and 
lamily,  I  shall,  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  join 
with  you  in  a  settlement  to  that  purpose,  though 
I  must  tell  you,  cousin,  this  is  the  first  merchant 
that  has  married  into  our  house. 

Ltcc.  Deuca  on  them !  am  [  a  merchant  be- 
cause my  father  is  ?  [Aside. 

Myr.  But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  time  ? 

Cim,  There's  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  sir;  he 
trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Myr.  We  never  had  one  of  our  family  be- 
foTC^'who  descended  from  persons  that  did  any 
thing. 

Cim.  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  they  have,  f  am, 
for  the  honour  of  my  family,  willing  to  take  it  in 
again,  and  to  sink  it  into  our  name,  and  no  harm 
done. 

Myr.  Tis  prudently  and  generously  resolved 
y— Is  this  the  young  thmg  ? 

Cim.  Yes,  sir. 

PhiL  Good  lAadam !  Don't  be  out  of  humour, 
-iMit  let  them  run  to  the  utmost  of  their  extrava- 
gance  Hear  them  out 

Myr.  Cannot  I  see  her  nearer  ?  My  eyes  are 
bat  weak. 

PhiL  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  uncle  has  some- 
thing worth  your  notice.  I'll  take  care  to  get  off 
the  young  one,  and  leave  you  to  observe  what 
may  be  wrought  out  of  the  old  one,  for  your 
good.  [Exit. 

Cim.  Madam,  this  old  gentleman,  your  great 
uncle,  desires  to  be  iotroauced  to  you,  and  to 
fee  you  nearer— Approach,  ^ir. 


Myr.  By  your  leave,  young  lady— {Ptff«  on 
spectacles.^-^ovL^m  Cimberton,  she  has  exactly 
that  sort  of  neck  and  bosom,  for  which  my  sister 
Gertrude  was  so  much  admired  in  the  year  sixty- 
one,  before  the  French  dresses  first  discovered 
any  thing  in  women  below  the  chin. 

Luc.  What  a  very  odd  situation  am  I  in ! 
Though  I  cannot  but  be  diverted  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  humours,  equally  unsuitable  t6 
their  age.  Chin,  quotha !  I  don't  believe  my 
passionate  lover  there,  knows  whether  I  have  one 
or  not.    Ha,  ha  ! 

Cim.  Madam,  I  would  not  willingly  ofibnd, 
but  I  have  a  better  glass—— 

[Pulls  out  a  large  one. 

Enter  Phillis  to  Cimberton. 

PhiL  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  shew  the  apart- 
ment to  you,  that  she  intends  for  sir  Geoffrey. 

Cim.  Well,  sir,  by  that  time  you  have  suffi- 
ciently gazed  and  sunned  yourself  \n  the  beauties 
of  my  spouse,  there,  I  will  wait  on  you  again. 

[Exeunt  Cim.  anc^  Phil. 

Myr.  Were  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might  be 
troublesome,  there  is  something  of  importance, 
though  we  are  alone,  which  I  would  say  more 
safe  jfrom  being  heard. 

Luc.  There  is  something  in  this  old  fellow, 
methinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity. 

Myr.  To  be  free,  madam,  I  as  heartily  con- 
temn this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do,  and  am 
sorry  to  see  so  much  beauty  and  merit  devoted 
by  your  parents  to  so  insensible  a  possessor. 

Luc.  Surprising!  I  hope,  then,  sir,  you  vnll 
not  contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  generous 
to  pity,  whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  your  fa- 
mily. 

Myr.  This  haml  of  mine  shall  never  be  em- 
ployed to  sign  any  thing  against  your  good  and 
happiness. 

Luc.  1  am  sorry,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
make  you  proper  acknowledgments ;  but  there  is 
a  gentleman  in  the  world,  whose  gratitude  wilt. 
Fin  sure^  be  worthy  of  the  favour. 
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Myr.  All  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are  in 
your  power  to  give. 

Luc,  Name  them,  and  command  them. 

Mifr.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  rime  you  are 
alone  with  your  lover,  you  will  with  open  arms 
receive  him. 

Luc.  As  willingly  as  heart  could  wish  it 

Myr,  Thus,  then,  he  claims  your  promise. — 
Oh,  Lucinda ! 

Imc.  Oh,  a  cheat,  a  cheat,  a  cheat ! 

Myr.  Hush !  'tis  I,  'tis  I,  your  lover  !  Myrtle 
hhnself,  madam ! 

Luc,  Oh,  bless  me  !  what  rashness  and  folly 
to  surprize  me  so  !  But  hush — my  mother 

Enter  Mas  Sealand,  Cimberton,  an^/PniLLis. 

Mn  Sea,  How  now  !   What*s  the  matter  ? 

Luc,  Oh,  madam !  As  soon  as  you  left  the 
room,  my  uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  fit,  and — and 
— so  I  cried  out  for  help  to  support  hiin>  and 
conduct  him  to  his  chamber. 

Mrs  Sea.  That  was  kindly  done.  Alas,  sir ! 
how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Myr,  Never  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  in 

my  life Pray  lead  me — —Oh,  I  was  talking 

here — Pray  carry  me — to  my  cousin  Cimberton's 
young  lady 

Mr$  Sea,  [Atide,"] — My  cousin  Cimberton's 
young  lady  !  How  zealous  he  is,  even  in  his  ex- 
tremity, for  the  match  !  A  right  Cimberton  ! 

[Cimberton  and  Lucikda  lead  Aim,  (U  one  in 
pain, 

Cim.  Pox,  uncle,  you  will  pull  my  ear  off ! 

Luc.  Pray,  uncle,  you  will  squeeze  me  to 
death! 

Mn  Sea,  No  matter,  no  matter he  knows 

not  what  he  does,  Com^,  sir,  shall  I  help  you 
out? 

Myr.  By  no  means:  1*11  trouble  nobody  but 
my  young  cousins  here. 

[CfM.  and  Luc.  lead  him  of. 

Phil.  But  pray,  madam,  does  your  ladyship 
intend  that  Mr  Cimberton  shall  really  marry  my 
young  mistress  at  last  ?  I  don't  thmk  he  likes 
her. 

Mrt  Sea,  That's  not  material ;  men  of  his  spe- 
culation are  above  desires.  But,  be  it  as  it  may, 
now  I  have  given  old  sir  Geoffrey  the  trouble  of 
coming  up  to  sign  and  seal,  with  what  counte- 
nance can  I  be  off  ? 

Phil.  As  well  as  with  twenty  others,  madam. 
It  is  the  glory  and  honour  of  a  ^rcat  fortune  to 
live  in  continual  treaties,  and  still  to  break  off; 
it  looks  great,  madam. 

Mrt  Sea,^  True,  Phillis ^Yet  to  return  our 

blood  again  into  the  Cimbertons,  is  an  honour 
not  to  be  rejected.  But,  were  not  you  saying 
that  sir  John  Bevil's  creature,  Humphrey,  has 
been  with  Mr  Sealand  ? 

Phil.  Yes  madam,  1  overheard  them  agree, 
that  Mr  Sealand  should  go  himself,  and  visit  this 
unknown  lady,  ^hat  Mr  Bevil  is  so  great  with ; 
aud^  if  he  found  notliing  tliere  to  fright  him,  | 


that  Mr  Bevil  should  still  many  my  young  mis* 
tress. 

Mrs  Sea.   How  !   Nay,  then,  he  shall  find  shs 

is  my  daughter  as  well  as  his I'll  follow  him 

this  mstant,  and  take  the  whole  family  along  with 
me.  The  disputed  power  of  disposing  of  my  own 
daughter,  shall  be  at  an  end  this  Very  nighL  I'll 
live  no  longer  in  anxiety,  for  a  little  hussy,  that 
hurts  my  appearance,  wherever  I  carry  her,  and 
for  whose  sake  I  seem  to  be  not  at  all  regarded^ 
and  that  in  the  best  of  my  days. 

Phil.  Indeed,  madam,  if  she  were  married, 
your  ladyship  might  very  well  be  taken  for  Mr 
Sealandr's  daughter. 

Mrs  Sea.  Nay,  when  the  chit  has  not  been 
with  me,  I've  heard  the  men  say  as  much — 111 
no  longer  cut  off  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  wo* 
man's  life  (the  shining  in  assembhes^  by  her  for- 
ward anticipation  of  Uie  respect  that  s  due  to  her 
superior — She  shall  down  to  Cimberton-hall— ^ 
slie  shall — she  shall. 

PkiL  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  stay  with  yoor 
ladyship  ? 

idrt  Sea.  Thou  shalt,  Phillis,  and  Fll  place 
thee  then  more  about  me — But  order  chairs  imi 
mediately I'll  be  gone  this  minute.  [Exeas/. 

SCENE  IL— CAarwig-Crost. 

Enter  Mr  Sealand  and  Humphrey. 

Mr  Sea.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr  Humphrey,  diat 
you  agrep  with  mc,  that  it  is  for  our  commoo 
good  I  should  look  thoroughly  into  this  matter. 

Humph.  1  am,  indeed,  of  that  opinion;  for 
there  is  no  artifice,  nothing  concealed  in  our  fa- 
mily, which  ought  in  justice  to  be  known.  I 
need  not  desire  you,  sir,  to  treat  the  lady  with 
care  and  respect. 

Mr  Sea.  Mr  Humphrey — ^I  shall  not  be  rude, 
though  I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and  come 
into  the  matter  at  once,  to  see  how  she  will  betr 
up  on  a  surprize 

Humph.  That's  the  door,  sir ;  I  wish  you  soc- 
cea^—^While  Humphrey  speaks^  Sealand  coitr 
suits  hu  tt^le-book,] — I  am  less  concerned  wbtt 
happens  there,  because  I  liear  Mr  Myrtle  is  is 
well  lodged  as  old  sir  Geoffrey ;  so,  I  am  wilfing 
to  let  this  gentleman  employ  himself  here,  to  giYc 
them  time  at  home ;  for  I  am  sure  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  (^uiet  of  our  family,  that  Lucinda  were 
disposed  ot  out  of  it,  since  Mr  Bevil's  indinaboa 
is  so  much  otherwise  enc;aged.  I  Exit  Humphrey. 

Mr  Sea.  I  think  this  is  the  door. — [Knocks.}— 
I'll  carry  this  matter  with  an  air  of  authority,  to 
inqnir^  though  I  make  an  errand  to  begin  di»- 
cours^.  [Knocks  again. 

Enter  a  Footboy. 

So,  young  man,  is  your  lady  within  ? 

Boy.  Alack,  sir  I    I  am  but  a  country  boy 

I  don't  know  whetlicr  she  is  or  noa ;  but  an  you'll 
stay  a  bit,  Til  goa  and  ask  the  gentlewouum  that') 
with  her. 
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Mr  Setu  Why,  sirrah,  though  you  are  ik  coun- 
tiT  boy,  Tou  can  see,  cannot  you  f  You  know 
whether  she  is  at  home  when  you  see  her,  don't 
you? 

Bay.  Nay,  nay ;  Fm  not  such  a  country  lad, 
nbcher,  master,  to  think  she  is  at  home  because 
I  see  her ;  I  have  been  in  town  but  a  month, 
and  1  lost  one  place  already  for  believing  my 
own  eyes. 

Mr  Setk,  Why,  sirrab>  have  you  learnt  to  lie 
already? 

Boy.  Ahy  master !  tilings  that  are  lies  in  the 
oouBtry,  are  not  lies  at  London — I  begin  to  know 
ray  business  a  littk  better  than  so— but,  an  you 
please  to  walk  in,  fll  cilll  a  gentlewoman  to  you 
that  can  tell  yoii  for  certaiu-^b^  can  make  bold 
to  ask  my  lacly  herself. 

Mr  Sea,  Oh,  then  she  is  within,  I  find,  though 
yOQ  dare  not  say  so. 

Boy,  Nay,  nay,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
what's  matter  whether  she  is  within  or  no,  if  she 
Ittis  not  a  mind  to  see  any  body  ? 

Mr  Sea.  I  cannot  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you  are 
arch  or  simple ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct 
answer,  ana  liere's  a  shilling  for  you. 

Boy.  Will  you  please  to  walk  m ;  Til  see  what 
I  can  do  for  yoUi 

Mr  Sea.  I  see  you  will  be  fit  for  your  business 
in  time,  child ;  but  I  expect  to  meet  with  nothing 
Irat  extraordinaries  in  such  a  house. 

Bey.  Such  a  house,  sir !  You  han't  seen  it  yet 
Pray  walk  in. 

Mr  Sea.  Sir,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

SCENE  II. — Indiana's  kcute. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Boy. 

I$a.  What  anxiety  do  I  feel  for  this  poor  crea- 
ture !  What  will  be  the  end  of  her  ?  Such  a  Ian- 
eutshing,  unreserved  passion  for  a  man,  that,  at 
usty  must  certainly  leave  or  ruin  her,  and,  per- 
haps, both  !  then,'  the  aggravation  of  the  distress 
is,  that  she  dare  not  believe  he  will^not  but  I 
must  own,  if  they  are  both  what  they  would 
seeai,  they  are  made  for  one  another,  as  much  as 
Adam  and  Eve  were ;  for  there  is  no  other  of 
their  kind,  but  themselves.  So,  Daniel,  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Boy.  Madam,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would 
^peak  with  my  lady. 

/jo.  Sirrah,  don  t  you  know  Mr  Bevil  yet  ? 

Boy.  Madam,  'tis  not  the  gentleman  who  comes 
every  day  and  asks  fior  you,  and  won't  go  in  till 
he  knows  whether  you  are  with  her  or  no. 

/so.  Ua  !  that's  a  particular  I  did  not  know 
before.  Well,  be  it  who  it  will,  let  him  come 
up  to  me. 

[Rrii  Boy,  and  re-enters  with  Mb  Sealand. 
Isabella  looks  amazed. 

Mr  Sea.  Madam,  I  cannot  blame  your  being 
a  little  surprised  to  see  a  perfect  strauger  make 
you  a  visit,  and 


tsa.   t  am  indeed  surjllrized 1  see  he  does 

not  know  me.  [Aside. 

Mr  Sea.  You  are  very  prettily  lodged  here, 
madam ;  in  troth,  you  seem  to  have  every  thing 

in  plenty a  thousand  a-year,  I  warrant  you, 

upon  this  pretty  nest  of  rooms,  and  the  dainty 
one  within  them. 

[Aside,  and  looking  about, 

Isa.  [Apart.]  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  have 
less  efiect  in  the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty, 
than  of  a  girl  of  fourteen — he's  almost  still  the 
same  :  but,  alas  !  I  find  by  other  men  as  well  as 
himself  I  am  not  what  I  was.  As  soon  as  he 
spoke,  I  was  convinced  'twas  hc;  How  shall  I 
contain  my  surprise  and  satisfaction  !  He  must 
not  know  me  yet. 

Air  Sea.  Madam^  I  hope  I  don't  give  you  nny 
disturbance?  but  there  is  a  young  lady  here, 
with  whom  I  have  a  particular  business  to  dis- 
course, and  I  hope  she  will  admit  me  to  that  fa- 
vour. 

Isa.  Why,  sir,  have  you  had  arty  notice  con- 
cerning her  ?  I  wonder  who  could  give  it  you. 

Mr  Sea.  That,  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  com- 
municated to  herself. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her— I  find  he 
knows  notliing  yet,  nor  shall,  for  me  :  I  am  re- 
solved I  will  observe  this  interlude,  this  sport  of 
nature  and  fortune.  You  shall  see  her  present- 
ly, sir ;  for  now  I  am  as  a  mother,  and  will  trust 
her  with  you.  [Estt* 

Mr  Sea.  As  a  mother !  right ;  that's  the  old 
phrase  for  one  of  these  commode  ladies,  who  lend 
out  beauty  for  hire  to  young  gentlemen  that 
have  pressing  occasions.  But  here  comes  the 
precious  lady  herself:  in  troth;  a  very  sightly 
woman! 

Enter  Indiana. 

IncL  I  am  told,  sir,  you  have  some  afBiir  that 
remiires  your  speaking  with  me  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Yes,  madam.  There  came  to  my 
hands  a  bill,  drawn  by  Mr  Bevil,  which  is  paya- 
ble to-morrow,  and  he,  in  the  intercourse  of  bu- 
siness, sent  it  to  me,  who  have  cash  of  his,  and 
desired  me  to  send  a  servant  with  it ;  but  1  h^ve 
made  bold  to  bring  you  the  money  myself. 

Ind.  Sir,  was  that  necessary  ? 

Mr  Sea.  No,  madam;  but,  to  be  free  with 
you,  the  fame  of  your  beauty,  and  the  regard 
which  Mr  Bevil  is  a  little  too  well  known  to  liave 
for  you,  excited  my  curiosity. 

Ind.  Too  well  known  to  have  for  me !  Your 
sober  appearance,  sir,  which  my  friend  described, 
made  me  to  expect  no  rudeness  or  absurdity  at 
least.  Who's  there  ?  Sir,  if  you  pay  the  money 
to  a  servant,  'twill  be  as  well. 

Air  Sea.  Pray,  madam,  be  not  offended ;  I 
came  hither  on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  virtuous  de- 
sign ;  and  if  you  will  have  patience  to  hear  me, 
it  may  be  as  useful  to  you,  as  you  are  in  friend- 
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ship  with  Mr  Bevil,  as  to  my  only  daughter, 
ivhom  I  was  this  day  disposing  of. 

Ind.  You  make  me  hope,  sir,  I  have  mistaken 
you :  I  am  composed  again :  be  free,  say  on — 
what  I  am  afraid  to  hear.  [Aside. 

Mr  Sen,  I  feared,  indeed,  an  unwarranted 
passion  here,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  an  abuse 
of  so  worthy  an  object,  so  accomplished  a  lady, 
as  your  sense  and  mien  bespeak — but  the  youth 
of  our  age  care  not  what  merit  and  virtue  they 
bring  to  shame,  so  they  gratify 

Ind.  Sir,  you  are  going  into  very  great  errors 
— but  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  see  some- 
thing in  me  that  has  changed  at  least  the  colour 
of  your  suspicions,  so  has  your  appearance  al- 
tered mine,  and  made  me  earnestly  attentive  to 
what  has  any  way  oonoemed  you,  to  inquire  into 
my  affiiir^  and  character. 

Mr  Sea.  How  sensibly — with  what  an  air  she 
talks! 

Ind.  Good  sir,  be  seated — and  tell  me  ten- 
derly—4eep  all  your  suspicions  concerning  me 
alive,  that  you  may  in  a  proper  and  prepared 
way— acquaint  me  why  the  care  of  your  daugh- 
ter obliges  a  person  of  your  seeming  worth  and 
fortune  to  be  thus  inquisitive  about  a  wretched, 
helpless,  friendless— [Vexing.]  But  I  beg  your 

pardon thoujf^  I  am  an  orpnaD,  your  duld  is 

not,  and  your  concern  for  her,  it  seems,  has 
brought  you  hither— — -I'll  he  composed — pray, 
go  on,  sir. 

Mr  Sea.  How  could  Mr  Bevil  be  such  a 
monster  to  injure  such  a  woman  ? 

Ind.  No,  sir,  you  wrong  him ;  he  has  not  inju- 
red me — my  support  is  from  his  bounty. 

Mr  Sea.  Bounty  1  when  gluttons  give  high 
prices  for  delicacies,  they  are  prodigious  bounti- 
ful ! 

Ind.  Still,  still  you  will  persist  in  that  error — 
but  my  own  fears  tell  me  all.  You  are  the  gen- 
tleman, I  suppose,  for  whose  hap^  daughter  he 
is  designed  a  husfaNUid  by  his  good  father,  and  he 
has,  perhaps^  consented  to  the  overture,  and  is 
to  be,  perhapt,  this  night  a  bridegroom. 

Mr  Sea.  I  own  he  was  intended  such ;  but, 
madam,  oo  your  account,  I  am  determined  to  de- 
fer my  daughter's  marriage  till  I  am  satisfied, 
from  jFour  own  mouth,  of  what  nature  are  the 
obligations  you  are  under  to  him. 

Ind.  His  actions,  sir,  his  ^es,  have  only  made 
me  think  he  designed  to  make  me  the  partner  of 
his  heart.  The  goodness  and  gentleness  of  hifi 
demeanour  made  me  misinterpret  all ;  'twa«  my 
own  hope,  »▼  own  passion,  that  deluded  me ; — 
he  never  maae  one  amorous  advance  to  me;  his 
Urge  heart  and  bestowing  band  have  only  helped 
the  miserable :  nor  know  I  why,  hut  n*om  bis 
mere  delight  in  virtue,  that  I  have  been  his  care, 
the  object  on  which  to  indulge  and  please  himself 
with  pouring  favours. 

Mr  Sea.  Madam,  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I, 
ai  well  as  you,  am,  methinks,  afraid  of  entering 


into  the  matter  I  came  about ;  but  'tis  the  tame 
thing  as  if  we  had  talked  ever  so  distinctly — he 
never  shall  have  a  daughter  of  mine. 

Ind.  If  you  say  this  from  what  you  think  of 
me,  you  wrong  yourself  and  him.  Let  not  me, 
miserable  though  I  may  be,  do  injury  to  my  be- 
nefactor :  no,  sir,  my  treatment  ought  rather  to 
reconcile  you  to  his  virtues.  Jf  tu  hestow  with- 
out a  prospect  of  return — ^if  to  delight  in  support- 
ing what  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  an  object  of 
desire,  with  no  other  view  than  to  be  her  guard 
against  those  whp  would  not  be  so  disinterested 
—if  these  actions,  sir,  can  in  a  parent's  eye  com- 
mend him  to  a  daughter,  give  yours,  sir;  give 
her  to  my  honest,  generous  B^vil !  What  have  I 
to  do  but  sigh  and  weep,  to  rave,  run  wild,  a  lu* 
natic  in  chains,  or,  hid  in  darkness,  mutter  in 
distracted  starts,  and  broken  accents^  my  strange, 
strange  story  ! 

Mr  Sea.  Take  comfort,  madam, 

Ind.  All  ray  comfort  must  be  to  expostulate 
in  madness,  to  relieve  with  fremy  my  despair, 
and,  shrieking,  to  demand  of  Fate  why,  why 
was  I  born  to  such  variety  of  sorrows  ? 

Mr  Sea.  If  I  have  been  the  least  occasion — 

Ind.  No ;  'twas  Heaven's  high  will  I  should  be 
such ;  to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle,  tossed  oo 
the  seas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  captive,  to 
lose  mv  mother,  hear  but  of  my  father — to  be  a- 
doptecf,  lose  my  adopter,  then  plunged  again  is 
worse  calamities  1 

Mr  Sea.  An  infant  captive ! 

Ind.  Yet,  then,  to  find  the  most  charming  of 
mankind  once  more  to  set  me  free  from  wliat  I 
thought  the  last  distress,  to  load  me  with  his  ser' 
vices,  his  bounties,  and  his  favours,  to  support 
my  very  life  in  a  way  that  stole,  at  the  same 
time,  my  very  soul  itself  from  me. 

Mr  Sea.  And  has  young  Bevil  been  this  wor^ 
thy  man  ? 

Ind,  Yet  then,  again,  this  very  man  to  take  •- 
nother,  without  leunaf  me  the  right,  the  pre- 
tence, of  eaaing  my  tond  heart  with  tears?  for 
oh  !  I  can't  reproach  hkn,  though  the  saane  haad, 
that  raised  me  to  this  height,  now  throws  me 
down  the  precipice. 

Mr  Sea.  Dear  lady !  oh,  yet  one  moment*! 
patience ;  my  heart  grows  foil  with  your  afflic- 
tion !  but  yet  there's  something  in  your  story 
that  promises  relief  when  yon  least  hope  it 

Ind.  My  portion  here  is  bittemesa  and  sor- 
j«w, 

Mr  Sea.  Do  not  thuik  so.  Prnpr,  answerme ; 
does  Bevil  know  your  name  and  ramily  ? 

IncL  Alas,  too  well !  Oh  f  could  I  be  any 
other  thing  tiian  whait  I  am— —I'll  tear  away  ail 
traces  of  my  former  self,  my  little  omameatf, 
the  remains  of  my  first  state,  the  hints  of  what  I 
ought  to  have  been    ' 

[In  her  ditarderf  she  throms  awcay  her  bract' 
let,  which  Sea  LAND  takes  up,  and  iooks 
earnestly  at.] 
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Mr  Sea,  Ha !  what'*  this  ?  ray  eyes  are  aot 
decehred !  it  isy  it  is  the  eaine  !  the  very  bracelet 
which  I  baaueathed  my  wife  at  our  hist  mourn- 
fbl  parting ! 

LuL  What  laid  yoa,  lir?  your  wife !  Whither 
does  my  faocy  carry  me  ?  what  means  this  new 
felt  motion  at  my  heart  i  And  yet  again  my  for- 
tune bat  deludes  me;  for  if  I  err  not,  sir,  your 
name  is  Sealaod;  ^but  my  lost  father's  name 

Mr  Sea,  Danvers,  was  it  not? 

IntL  What  new  amazement  1  that  1%  indeed^ 
ny  family. 

Mr  Sea.  Know,  then,  when  my  misfortiuies 
droi'e  me  to  the  Indies^  for  reasons  too  tedious 
BOW  to  mention,  I  changed  mj  name  of  Danvers 
intoSealand. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Xm.  If  yet  there  wants  an  explanation  of  your 
wonder,  examine  wall  this  face — yours,  sir,  I  well 
remember — Gaze  on,  and  read  in  me  your  sis- 
ter Isabella. 

Mr  Sea.  My  sister ! 

Isa.  But  here's  a  claim  more  tender  yet — ^your 
Indiana,  sir,  vour  long-lost  dau&hter. 

Mr  Sea,  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  ! 

Ind,  All-gracious  Heaven  !  is  it  possible !  do 
I  embrace  my  father ! 

Mr  Sea.  And  do  I  hold  thee ! — These  pas- 
aioos  are  too  strong  for  utterance. — Rise,  rise,  my 
child,  and  give  my  tears  their  way — Oh,  my  sis- 
ter !  [Embracing  her. 

Isa.  Now,  dearest  niece !  my  groundless  fears, 
my  painful  cares,  no  more  shall  vex  thee :  if  I 
have  wronged  thy  noble  lover  with  too  hard  sus- 
picions, my  just  concern  for  thee,  I  hope,  will 
plead  my  pardon. 

Mr  Sea.  Oh  !  make  him  then  the  full  amends, 
and  be  yourself  the  messenger  of  joy :  fly  this  in- 
stant— tell  him  all  these  wondrous  turns  of  Pro*- 
vidence  in  his  favour ;  tell  him  I  have  now  a 
daughter  to  bestow,  which  he  no  longer  will  de- 
cline; that  this  day  he  still  shall  be  a  bridegroom; 
nor  shall  a  fortune,  the  merit  which  his  father 
seeks,  be  wanting.  Tell  him  the  reward  of  all 
his  virtues  waits  on  his  acceptance.  [Exit  Isa- 
bella.] My  dearest  Indiana ! 

[Tumi  and  embraces  her. 

Ind.  Have  I  then  at  last  a  father*s  sanction  on 
my  love  ?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and  make 
my  heart  a  present  worthy  of  Bevil's  generosity  ? 

Mr  Sea.  Oh,  my  child  !  how  are  our  sorrows 

Cist  overpaid  by  such  a  meeting  !  Though  I  have 
St  so  many  years  of  soft  paternal  dalliance  with 
thee,  yet,  in  one  day  to  find  thee  thus,  and  thus 
bestow  thee,  in  such  perfect  happiness,  is  ample, 
ample  reparation !  and  yet,  again,  the  merit  of  thy 

lover 

Ind.  Ob,  bad  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of  his 
actions  !  how  strongly  filial  duty  has  suppressed 
bis  love,  and  how  concealment  bUli  has  doubled 

Vol.  n. 


all  his  obligations,  the  pride,  the  joy  of  his  alli- 
ance, sir,  would  warm  your  heart,  as  he  has  con- 
quered mine. 

Mr  Sea.  How  laudable  is  love  when  bom  of 
virtue !  1  burn  to  embrace  him. 

InuL  See,  sir,  my  aunt  already  has  succtededi 
and  brought  him  to  your  wishes. 

Enter  Isabella  mth  Sir  John  Bevil,  Bevil 
jun.  Mrs  Sealand,  Cimbertoit,  Myrtle, 
and  LuciNDA, 

Sir  J,  Be-e.  [Enterimg!\  Where,  where's  this 
scene  of  wonder !— Mr  Sealand,  I  congratulate, 

on  this  occasion,  our  mutual  happiness Your 

good  sister,  sir,  has,  with  the  story  of  your 
daughter's  fortune,  filled  us  with  surprise  and  joy. 
Now  all  exceptions  are  removed ;  my  son  has 
now  avowed  his  love,  and  turned  all  former  jea- 
lousies and  doubts  to  approbation,  and  I  am  told 
your  goodness  has  consented  to  reward  him. 

Mr  Sea,  If,  sir,  a  fortune,  equal  to  bis  father's 
hopes,  can  make  this  object  worthy  his  accept- 
ance. 

Bev.  I  hear  your  mention,  sir,  ef  fortune,  with 
pleasure  only,  as  it  may  prove  the  means  to  re- 
concile the  best  of  fathers  to  my  love ;  let  him 
be  provident,  but  let  me  be  happy. — My  ever 
destmed,  my  acknowledged  wife ! 

[Embracing  Indiana. 

Ind.  Wife  !— oh !  my  ever-loved,  my  lord,  my 
master ! 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  congratulate  myself,  as  well  as 
you,  that  I  have  a  son  who  could,  under  such 
disadvantages,  discover  your  great  merit 

Mr  Sea.  Oh,  sir  John,  how  vain,  how  weak  is 
human  prudence !  what  care,  what  foresight,  what 
imagination  could  contrive  such  blest  events  to 
make  our  children  happy,  as  Providence,  in  one 
short  hour,  has  laid  before  us  ? 

Cim.  [To Mrs  Sealand]  I  am  afraid,  madam, 
Mr  Sealand  is  a  little  too  busy  for  our  afiair ;  if 
you  please  we'll  take  another  opportunity. 

Mrs  Sea.  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 

Cim.  But  we  make  sir  Geoffry  wait,  madam. 

Myr,  Oh,  sir,  Fm  not  in  haste. 

[During  thiSf  Bzv.  jun.  presents  Lvcivda 
to  Indiana.] 

Mr  Sea.  But  here,  here's  our  general  bene* 
factor.  Excellent  young  man  !  that  could  be  at 
once  a  lover  to  her  beauty,  and  a  parent  to  her 
virtue  ! 

Bev.  jun.  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  ».**, 
give  me  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only  in- 
stance that  can  now  add  to  my  felicity,  by  beg- 
ging you  to  bestow  this  lady  on  Mr  Myrtle. 

Air  Sea.  She  is  his  without  reserve ;  I  beg  he 
may  be  sent  for.  Mr  Cimberton,  notwithstand- 
ing you  never  had  my  consent,  yet  there  is,  since 
[  saw  you,  another  objection  to  your  marriage 
with  my  daughter. 

Cim.  I  ho(>e,  sir,  your  lady  has  concealed  no» 
thing  from  me  ? 
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Mr  Sea.  Troth,  sir,  nothing  but  nhat  wh  cod-  ' 
ceded  from  mjFseir;  another  daughter,  *rbo  hu 
an  undoubted  title  to  half  my  estate. 

Cim.  How,  Mr  Sealand  !  »h;  then,  if  haJf 
Mrs  LuHnda's  fortune  i>  gone,  joa  can't  My  that 
an;  of  my  estate  is  settled  upon  her ;  1  was  in 
treaty  for  the  whole ;  but  if  thai^i  not  to  be  come 
at,  to  be  sure  there  can  be  no  bargaiii.  Sir — I 
have  nothii^  to  do  but  to  take  my  leave  of  your 
good  lady  my  cousin,  and  beg  pardon  for  the 
trouble  I  have  given  diis  old  eentleman. 

Myr.  That  yon  hav^  Mr  Cimberton,  with  all 
my  heart.  [DiKoven  hixaelf. 

Onmei.  Mr  Myrtle  ! 

My.  And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  company, 
that  1  assumed  the  person  of  tir  Geofiij  only  to 
be  present  at  the  danger  of  this  lady's  beii^  dis- 
posed of,  and,  in  her  utmost  exigence,  to  assert 
my  rieht  to  her,  which,  if  her  parents  will  ratify, 
as  they  once  favoured  my  pretensions,  no  abate- 
ment of  fortune  shall  lessen  her  value  to  roe. 

Luc.  Generous  man  ! 

A^  iSm.  If,  sir,  yon  can  overlook  the  injury 


of  being  in  trwty  wiAone  wbo  has  u  meanly  left 
her,  as  vou  have  generonsly  asMTted  your  ri^t 

X«r.  Mr  Myrtle,  thoii^  you  have  ever  had 
my  heart,  yet  now  I  find  I  love  you  more,  be- 
cause I  deserve  you  less. 

Mri  Sea.  Well,  however,  Tm  glad  the  giti't 
disposed  of  a^  wav.  {£ne. 

Bet.  jtm.  Myrtle !  do  loi^r  rivals  now,  but 

Jtfyr.  Dear  Bevil !  you  are  bom  to  triumph 
over  me ;  but  now  our  competition  ceases :  I  re- 
jqtce  in  the  ore-eminence  of  jiour  virtue,  and  yoor 
alliance  adds  diarms  to  Luoada. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Now,  iadiet  and  geatlemen,  yoa 
have  set  the  world  a  fair  esampfe ;  your  happi- 
ness is  owing  to  your  coiMtancy  atid  merit,  sod 
the  several  difGciaties  you  have  struggled  wiih 
evidently  shew — 

Whate'er  the  generous  tniud  itself  denies. 
The  secret  care  of  Providence  npplies. 

[EienU. 
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DRAMATIS  t>£RSONiE. 


MEN. 

Lord  Townlt,  of  a  regular  life, 

Mr  Manly,  an  admirer  of  Lady  Grace. 

Sir  Francis  Wrongbead,  a  country  gentle- 
man. 

Squire  Richard,  his  son,  a  mere  whelp. 

Count  Basset,  a  gamester, 

John  Moody,  servant  to  Sir  Francis^  an  ho- 
nest ckmn. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Townlt,  immoderate,  in  her  pursuit  oj 

pleasures. 
Lady  Grace,  sister  to  Lord  Townly,  qfexen^ 

plarv  tirtue. 
Lady  Wronghead,  wife  to  Sir  Francis,  incli* 

ned  to  be  a  fine  lady. 
Miss  Jenny,  her  daughter,  pert  and  forward, 
Mrs  Motherly,  one  that  lets  lodgings, 
Myrtilla,  her  niece,  seduced  by  the  count, 
Mrs  Trusty,  Lady  Town  ly's  woman. 


Scene^London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L— Lord  Townly's  apartment. 

Lord  Townly,  solus. 

Why  did  I  marry  ? Was  it  not  evident,  my 

plain,  rational  scheme  of  life  was  impracticable, 
with  a  woman  of  so  different  a  way  of  thinking? 
— Is  there  one  article  of  it  that  she  has  not  broke 
in  upon  ? — -Yes — let  me  do  her  justice— her  re- 
putation—'—That  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
Is  in  question — But,  then,  hew  long  her  profligate 
course  of  pleasures  may  make  her  able  to  keep 
it — is  a  shocking  (juestion !  and  her  presumption 
while  she  keeps  it — insupportable  I  for,  on  the 


pride  of  that  single  virtue,  she  seems  to  lay  (t 
down  as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  in* 
duleence  of  every  other  vice  this  fertile  town  af- 
fords, is  the  birth-right  prerogative  of  a  womaa 
of  quality  Amazing !  that  a  creature,  so 

warm  in  the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should  ne- 
ver cast  one  tnought  towards  her  happiness—— 
Thus,  while  she  admits  of  no  lover,  she  thinks  it 
a  greater  merit  still,  in  her  chastity,  not  to  care 
for  her  husband ;  and,  while  she  herself  is  sola- 
cing in  one  continual  round  of  cards  and  good 
company,  he,  poor  wretch!  is  left  at  large,  to 
take  care  of  his  own  contentmeat-— — Tis  time, 
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indeed,  some  care  were  taken;  and  speedily  there 

shall  be Yet,  let  me  not  be  rash Perhaps 

this  disappointment  of  my  heart  may  make  me 
too  in-patient ;  and  some  tempers,  when  reproach- 
ed, grow  more  untractable Here  she  comes — 

Let  me  be  calm  awhile. 

Enter  Lady  Townly. 

Going  out  so  soon  after  dinner,  madam  ? 

Lady  Town,  Lard,  my  lord !  what  can  I  pos- 
sibly (fo  at  home  ? 

Lord  Town.  What  does  my  sister,  Lady  Grace, 
do  at  home  ? 

Lady  Town.  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing! 
Have  you  ever  any  pleasure  at  home  ? 

Lord  Town.  It  might  be  in  vour  power,  ma- 
dam, I  confess,  to  m^e  it  a  little  more  comfort- 
able to  me. 

Lady  Town.  Comfortable  !  And  so,  my  good 
lord,  you  would  really  have  a  woman  of  my  rank 
and  spirit  stay  at  home  to  comfort  her  husband  ! 
Lord  !  what  notions  of  life  some  men  have  ! 

Lord  Town.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  some 
ladies*  notions  are  full  as  extravagant  ? 

Lady  Town.  Yes,  my  lord;  when  the  tame 
doves  live  cooped  within  the  pen  of  your  pre- 
cepts, I  do  think  them  prodigious  indeed. 

Lord  Town.  And  when  they  fly  wild  about  this 
town,  madam,  pray,  what  must  the  world  think 
of  them,  tlien  ? 

Lady  Town.  Oh  !  this  world  is  not  so  ill-bred 
as  to  quarrel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it  I 

Lord  Town,  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so 
well-bred,  as  to  bear  my  wife's  being  so  fond  of 
it :  in  short,  the  life  you  lead,  madam 

Lady  Town,  Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  ia 
the  MKirld. 

Lord  Town,  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste, 
madam,  if  a  woman  had  a  right  to  please  nobody 
but  herself. 

Lady  Town,  Why !  whom  would  you  have  her 
please  ? 

Lord  Town.  Sometimes  her  husband. 

Lady  Town,  And  don't  you  think  a  husband 
under  the  same  obligation  ? 

Lord  Town.  Certainly. 

Lady  Town.  Why,  then,  we  are  agreed,  my 
lord For,  if  I  never  go  abroad  till  I  am  wea- 
ry of  being  at  home — which  you  know  is  the  case 
— is  it  not  equally  reasonable,  not  to  come  home 
till  one  is  weary  of  being  abroad  ? 

Lord.  Town.  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  ma- 
dam, 'tis  time  to  ask  3rou  one  serious  question. 

Lady  Town,  Don't  let  it  be  long  a  coming,  then 
■  ■      'for  I  am  in  haste. 

Lord  Town,  Madam,  when  I  am  serious,  I  ex- 
pect a  serioas  answer. 

Lady  Town.  Before  I  know  the  question  ? 

Lord  Town.  Psha ! — ^Have  I  power,  madam, 
ta  make  you  serious  by  entreaty  ? 

Lady  Town,  You  have. 


Lord  Town,  And  you  promise  to  answer  me 
sincerely  ? 

Lady  Town,  Sincerely. 

Lord  Town.  Now,  then,  recollect  your  thougfatSy 
and  tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  Town.  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say  P 

Lord  Town.  I  think  I  liave  a  rii;ht  to  it. 

Lady  Town.  Why  then,  my  lord,  to  give  yoa, 
at  once,  a  proof  of  my  obediencr  and  sincerity — 
I  think — I  married — to  take  off  that  restraint 
that  lay  upon  my  pleasures  while  I  was  a  single 
woman. 

Lord  Town.  How,  madam  !  is  any  woman 
under  less  restraint  after  marriage  than  before 

Lady  Town,  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  !  they  are 
different  creatures  !  Wives  have  infinite  liberties 
in  life,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an  unmarried 
woman  to  take. 

Lord  Town,  Name  one. 

Lady  Town,  Fifty,  if  you  please — To  begin, 
then — in  the  morning — A  married  woman  may 
have  men  at  her  toilet ;  invite  them  to  dinner  ^ 
appoint  them  a  party  in  the  stage-box  at  the 
play ;  engross  the  conversation  there ;  call  them 
by  their  christian  names;  talk  louder  than  the 
players ;  from  thence  jaunt  into  the  city ;  take 
a  frolicsome  supper  at  an  India-House ;  perhaps^ 
in  her  gaieU  de  anir,  todst  a  pretty  fellow ;  thes 
clatter  again  to  this  end  of  the  town;  breiJc, 
wuh  the  morning,  into  an  assembly ;  crowd  to 
the  hazard-table ;  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon 
some  sharp,  lurching  man  of  quality,  and,  if  be 
demands  his  monev*  turn  it  off  with  aloud  laugh, 
and  cry  you  11  owe  it  him,  to  vex  him,  ha, 

ha! 

Lord  Town,  Prodigious !  [Aude. 

Lady  Town,  These,  now,  my  lord,  are  soroe 
few  of  the  many  modish  amusements  that  dis- 
tinguish the  privilege  of  a  wife,  from  that  of  a 
single  woman. 

Jjord  Town.  Death,  madam !  what  law  has 
made  these  Uberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife, 
than  in  an  unmarried  woman  ? 

Lady  Town.  Why  the  strongest  law  in  the 
world,  custom — custom,  time  out  of  mind,  my 
lord. 

Lord  Town.  Custom,  madam,  is  the  law  of 
fools ;  but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Lady  Town,  Nay,  then,  my  lord,  'tis  time  for 
me  to  ob8er\'e  the  laws  of  prudence. 

Lord  Town,  1  wish  I  could  see  an  instance  of 
it. 

Lady  Tozcn,  You  shall  have  one  this  monaent, 
my  lord ;  for  I  think,  when  a  man  begins  to  lose 
hut  temper  at  home,  if  a  woman  has  any  pro* 
dence,  why — she'll  go  abroad  'till  he  comes  to  him- 
self again.  [Gohg. 

Lord  Town.  Hold,  madam 1  am  amazed 

you  are  not  more  uneasy  at  the  life  you  lead. 
You  don't  want  sense^  and  yet  seem  vtud  of  all 
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tiomanitj ;  for,  with  a  blush  I  say  it,  I  think  I 
have  not  wanted  love. 

lacfy  Town,  Oh,  don't  say  that,  my  lord,  if  you 
suppose  I  Imve  my  senses  ! 

Lord  Town.  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you? 
What  can  you  complain  of? 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  nothing  in  the  least !  Tis 
true,  you  have  beard  me  say,  I  have  owed  my 
lord  Lurcher  an  hundred  pounds  these    three 

weeks but  what  then a  husband  is  not 

liable  to  his  wife's  debts  of  honour,  you  know — 
and  if  a  silly  woman  will  be  uneasy  about  money 
she  can't  be  sued  for,  what's  that  to  him  ?  As 
long  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure,  she  can  have 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

Lord  Town,  By  Heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune, 
thrown  into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delight  in 
the  cheerful  duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  think  my- 
self a  gainer  by  the  purchase. 

Lady  Town,  That  is,  my  lord,  I  might  receive 
your  whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  1 
would  not  spend  a  shilling  of  it. 

Lord  Town.  No,  madam;  were  I  master  of 
your  heart,  your  pleasures  would  be  mine ;  but, 
difiereot  as  they  are,  I'll  feed  even  your  follies,  to 

deserve  it Perhaps  you  may  have  some  other 

CrifliiM:  debts  of  honour  abroad,  that  keep  you 

out  of  humour  at  home at  least,  it  shall  not 

be  my  fault,  if  I  have  not  more  of  your  company 

— ^Tfclere,  there's  a  bill  of  five  hundred and 

DOW,  madam 

iMdy  Town.  And  now,  my  lord,  down  to  the 

p^Mind  1  thank  you Now  I  am  convinced, 

were  I  weak  enough  to  love  this  man,  I  should 
never  get  a  single  ^inea  from  him.  [Aside, 

Lard  Town,  if  it  be  no  ofience,  madam 

Lady  Town,  Say  what  you  please,  my  lord ;  I 
am  in  that  harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to 
put  me  out  of  humour. 

Lord  Town.  How  long,  in  reason  then,  do  you 
think  that  sum  ought  to  last  you  ? 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord  !  now 
you  have  spoiled  all  again :  how  is  it  possible  I 
abould  answer  for  an  e^'ent  that  so  utterly  de- 
pends upon  fortune  ?  But,  to  shew  you  that  1  am 
more  inclined  to  get  money  than  to  throw  it 

away 1  have  a  strong  prepossession,  that 

with  this  five  hundred,  I  shall  win  five  thou- 
sand. 

Lord.  Town,  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win  ten 
thousand,  it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Lady  Town,  Oh,  the  churl !  ten  thousand  ! 
what!  not  so  much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten 
thousand  !  Ten  thousand  !  Oh,  the  charm- 

ing sum  !  what  infinite  pretty  things  might  a 
woman  of  spirit  do  with  ten  thousand  guineas  ! 
ly  my  conscience,  if  she  were  a  woman  of  true 
spirit,  she — she  might  lose  them  all  again. 

Lord  Town,  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so, 
madam,  provided  I  could  be  sure  that  were  the 
last  you  would  lose. 

Lady  Town.  Well;  my  lord;  to  let  you  see  I 


design  to  play  all  the  good  ho)ise»wife  I  can  ;  I 
am  now  going  to  a  party  at  quadrille,  only  to 
piddle  with  a  little  of  it,  at  poor  two  guineas  a 
hsh,  with  the  dutchess  of  Quiteright  [Exit. 

Lord  Town.  Insensible  creature !  neither  re- 
proaches or  indulgence,  kindness  or  seventy,  can 
wake  her  to  the  least  reflection !  Continual  li- 
cence has  lulled  her  into  such  a  lethargy  of  care, 
that  she  speaks  of  her  excesses  with  the  same 
easy  confidence,  as  if  they  were  so  many  virtues. 

What  a  turn  has  her  head  taken  ! But 

how   to  cure  it 1  am  afraid  the   physic 

must  be  strong  that  reaches  her Lenitives, 

I  see,  are  to  no  purpose take  my  friend's 

opinion Manly  will  speak  freely mj 

sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides.  They  kiiow 
my  case — FU  talk  with  them. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Mr  Manly,  my  lord,  has  sent  to  know  if 
your  lordship  was  at  nome. 

Lord  Town,  They  did  not  deny  me  ? 

Ser,  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  Town,  Very  well ;  step  up  to  my  sister, 
and  say,  I  desire  to  speak  witli  her. 

Ser.  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant,. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lord  Town,  So,  lady  fair ;  what  pretty  wea- 
pon have  you  been  killmg  your  time  with  f 

Lady  Grace,   A  huge  folio,  that  has  almost 

killed  me 1  think  I  have  read  half  mj 

eyes  out. 

Lord  Town.  Ob  ?  you  should  not  pore  so  much 
just  after  dinner,  child. 

Lady  Grace,  That's  true  ;  but  any  body's 
thoughts  are  better  always  than  one's  own,  you 
know. 

Lord  Town.  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Leave  word  at  the  door,  I  am  at  home  to  nobody 
but  Mr  Manly.  [Exit  Ser. 

Lady  Grace.  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray, 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  Town.  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  company  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Yuur  particular  orders,  upon  my 
being  here,  look,  indeed,  as  if  you  thought  I  haa 
not. 

Lord  Town,  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into 
the  reason  of  those  orders,  shews,  at  least,  it  was 
not  a  matter  indifferent  to  you. 

Lady  Grace.  Lord,  you  make  the  oddest  con* 
structions,  brother ! 

Lord  Town.  Look  you,  my  grave  lady  Grace-^ 
in  one  serious  word — I  wish  you  had  him. 

Lady  Grace,  I  can't  help  that. 

Lord  Town,  Ha !  you  can't  help  it ;  ha,  ha  ! 
The  fiat  simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable ! 
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Lady  Grace,  Pooh,  you  teaze  one,  brother ! 

Lord  Town.  Come,  I  beg  pardon,  child 

this  is  not  a  point,  I  grant  you,  to  trifle  upon ; 
therefore,  I  hope  you'll  give  me  leave  to  be  se- 
rious. 

Lady  Grace.  If  you  desire  it,  brother ;  though, 
upon  my  word,  as  to  Mr  Manly's  having  any  se- 
rious thoughts  of  me — I  know  nodiing  of  it. 

Lord  Town.  Well there's  nothing  wrong  in 

your  making  a  doubt  of  it But,  in  short,  I 

find,  by  bis  conversation  of  late,  that  he  has  been 
looking  round  the  world  for  a  wife ;  and  if  you 
were  to  look  round  the  world  for  a  husband,  he 
is  the  first  man  1  would  give  to  you. 

Lath  Grace.  Then,  whenever  he  makes  me 
any  o^r,  brother,  I  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it 

Lord  Town,  Oh !  that's  the  last  thing  he'll  do: 
hell  never  make  you  an  offer,  till  he's  pretty  sure 
it  won't  be  refused. 

Lady  Grace.  Now  you  make  me  curious.  Pray, 
did  he  ever  make  any  offer  of  that  kind  to  you  r 

Lord  Town.  Not  directly ;  but  that  imports 
nothing :  he  is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  female  world  to  be  brought  into  a  high  opi- 
nion of  any  one  woman,  without  some  well-exa- 
ihined  proof  of  her  merit ;  yet  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  your  ^ood  sense,  your  turn  of  mind, 
and  your  way  of  life,  have  brought  him  to  so  fa- 
vourable a  one  of  you,  that  a  few  days  will  re- 
duce him  to  talk  plainly  to  me ;  which,  as  yet, 
(notwithstanding  our  fnendship)  I  have  neither 
declined  nor  encouraged  him  to. 

Lady  Grace.  I  am  miehty  glad  we  are  so  near 
in  our  w^y  of  thinking ;  tor,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
he  is  much  upon  the  same  terms  with  me  :  you 
know  he  has  a  satirical  turn ;  but  never  lashes 
any  folly,  without  giving  due  encomiums  to  its 
opposite  virtue :  and,  upon  such  occasions,  he  is 
sometimes  particular,  in  turning  his  compliments 
upon  me,  wnich  I  don't  receive  with  any  reserve, 
lest  he  should  imagine  I  take  them  to  myself. 

Lord  Town.  You  are  right,  child :  when  a  man 
of  merit  makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may 
give  him  an  answer,  without  scorn  or  coquetry. 

Lady  Grace,  Hush !  he's  here 

Enter  Mr  Manly. 

Man.  My  lord,  your  most  obedient 

Lord  Town.  Dear  Manly,  yours — I  was  think- 
ing to  send  to  you. 

Man.  Then,  I  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord — 
Lady  Grace,  I  kiss  your  hands — What,  only  you 
two!  How  mauy  visits  may  a  man  make,  liefore 
he  falls  into  such  unfashionable  company?  A 
brother  and  sister  soberly  sitting  at  home,  when 
the  whole  town  is  a  gadding !  1  question  if  there 
is  so  particular  a  tite  d  tcte  again,  in  the  whole 
parish  of  St  James*s. 

Lady  Grace.  Fy,  fy,  Mr  Manly  !  how  censo- 
rious you  are ! 

Man.  I  had  not  aade  the  reflection;  madam; 


but  that  I  saw  you  an  exception  to  it — Where's 
my  lady  ?        .  .'        .    .  . 

Lord  Town,  That,  I  believe,  is  impossible  to 
guess. 

Man,  Then  I  won't  try,  my  lord — 

Lord  Town.  But,  'tis  probable,  I  may  hear  of 
her,  by  the  time  I  have  been  four  or  nve  hours 
in  bed. 

Man.  Now,  if  that  were  my  case— I  believe 
1 — But,  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord. 

Lord  Town.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not:  you 
will  oblige  me  if  you  speak  out ;  for  it  was  upoo 
this  head  I  wanted  to  see  you. 

Man,  Why  then,  my  lord,  since  you  oblige  me 
to  procec<l — if  that  were  my  case — I  believe  I 
should  certainly  sleep  in  another  house. 

Lady  Grace.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Man.  Only  a  compliment,  madam: 

Lady  Grace,  A  compliment ! 

Man.  Yes,  madam,  in  rather  turning  myself 
out  of  doors  than  her. 

Lady  Grace.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be 
going  too  far  ? 

Man.  I  don't  know  but  it  miglit,  madam ;  for,  in 
strict  justice,  I  think  she  ought  rather  to  go  than  L 

Lady  Grace,  This  is  new  doctrine,  Mr  Manlj. 

Man.  As  old,  madam,  as  love,  honour,  aod 
obey.  When  a  woman  will  stop  at  nothing  that's 
wrong,  why  should  a  man  balance  any  thing  that's 
right? 

Lady  Grace.  Bless  me !  but  this  is  fomenting 
things — 

Man.  Fomentations,  madam,  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  dispel  tumours:   though  I  do  not 

directly  advise  my  lord  to  this This  is  only 

what,  upon  the  same  provocation,  I  would  do 
myself. 

Lady  Grace,  Ay,  ay,  you  would  do !  Bachelors 
wives,  indeed,  are  finely  governed. 

Man.  If  the  married  men's  were  as  well— I 
am  apt  to  think  we  should  not  see  so  many  mu- 
tual plagues  taking  the  air  in  separate  coaches. 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  but  suppose  it  your  own 
case ;  would  you  part  with  your  wife,  because  she 
now  and  then  stays  out  in  the  best  company  ? 

Lord  Town,  Well  said,  lady  Grace !  Come, 
stand  up  for  the  privilege  of  your  sex.  Thb  is 
like  to  be  a  warm  debate.    I  shall  edify. 

Man.  Madam,  I  think  a  wife,  after  midnight, 
has  no  occasion  to  be  in  better  company  than 
her  husband's;  and  that  frequent  unreasonable 
hours  make  th^  best  company — the  worst  she  caa 
fall  into. 

Lady  Grace.  But  if  people  of  condition  are  to 
keep  company  with  one  another,  how  is  it  possible 
to  be  done,  unless  one  conforms  to  their  nours? 

Man.  I  can't  find  that  any  woman's  good  breed- 
ing obliges  her  to  conform  to  other  people's  vices. 

Lord  Town,  I  doubt,  child,  here  we  are  got  a 
little  on  the  wrong  side  of  tlic  question. 

Lady  Grace.  Why  so,  my  lord  ?  I  can't  think 
the  case  so  bad  as  ^Ir  Manly  states  it— People 
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ire  not  tied  down  to  the  rules  of  those 

tbeir  fortunes  to  make. 

b  people,  madam,  are  above  being  tied 

ime  rules,  that  have  fortunes  to  lose. 

race.  Pooh !   I'm  sure,  if  you  were  to 

de  of  the  argument,  you  would  be  able 

tethine  more  for  it 

omn.  Welly  what  say  you  to  that,  Man- 

Vhy,  troth,  my  lord,  I  have  something 

trace.  Ay!   that  I  should  be  glad  to 

9VII.  Out  with  it. 

lien,  in  one  word,  this,  my  lord,  I  have 
ight,  that  the  misconduct  of  my  lady 
reat  measure,  been  owing  to  your  lord- 
itment  of  her. 
rrace.  Bless  me ! 
'own.  My  treatment ! 
Ly,  my  lord ;  you  so  idolized  her  before 
that  you  even  indulged  her  like  a  mis- 
it  :  m  short,  you  continued  the  lover, 
should  have  taken  up  the  husband. 
trace.  Oh,  frightful !  this  is  worse  than 
in  a  husband  love  a  wife  too  well  ? 
is  easy,  madam,  as  a  wife  may  love  her 
oo  little. 

bvn.  So;  you  two  are  never  like  to 
ad. 

trace.  Don't  be  positive,  brother 1 

we  are  both  of  a  mind  already,  [ilttdf.] 
ni,  at  this  rate,  ever  hope  to  be  married, 

^fever,  madam,  till  I  can  meet  with  a 

at  likes  my  doctrine. 

trace,  Tis  pity  but  your  mistress  should 

Pity  me,  madam,  when  I  marry  the  wo- 
won't  hear  it. 

Irace,  I  think,  at  least,  he  can't  say 

[Aside, 
\nd  so,  my  lord,  by  giving  her  more 
m  was  needful,  she  has  none  where  she 

having  such  entire  possession  of  you, 
:  mistress  of  herself.     And,  mercy  on 

many  fine  women's  heads  have  been 
ion  the  same  occasion  ! 
Vvn.  Oh,  Manly,  'tis  too  true  !  there's 
e  of  my  disquiet;  she  knows,  and  has 
T  power ;  nay,  I  am  still  so  weak,  (with 
ipeak  it)  'tis  not  an  hour  aeo,  that,  in 

of  my  impatience — I  gave  her  another 
'e  hundred  to  throw  away. 
Veil,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I  am  some- 
D  the  side  of  good  nature,  I  won't  abso- 
DC  you ;  for  the  gfeater  your  indulgence, 
you  have  to  reproach  her  with. 
wrace.  Ay,  Mr  Manly,  here  now,  I  be- 
ne in  with  you.  Who  knows,  my  lord, 
lay  have  a  good  account  of  your  kind- 


Man.  That,  I  am  afraid,  we  had  best  not  de- 
pend upon.  But,  since  you  have  had  so  mucli 
patience,  my  lord,  even  go  on  with  it  a  day  or 
two  more;  and,  upon  her  ladyship's  next  sally,  be 
a  little  rounder  in  your  expostulations;  if  that 
don't  work-^— drop  her  some  cool  hints  of  a  de-' 
termined  reformation,  and  leave  her — to  break- 
fast upon  them. 

Lord  Town,  You  are  perfectly  right.  How  va- 
luable is  a  friend,  in  our  anxiety ! 

Man,  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I  beg^ 
for  the  present,  we  may  call  another  cause. 

Lady  Grace,  Ay,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us 
have  done  with  this. 

Lord  Town,  With  all  my  heart 

lady  Grace,  Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr 
Manly  ? 

Man,  A  propoi — I  have  some,  madam ;  and  I 
believe,  my  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  it^  kind — 

Lord  Town,  Pray,  let  us  have  it 

Man  Do  you  know  that  your  country*neigh- 
bour,  and  my  wise  kinsman,  sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  is  coming  to  town  with  his  whole  family  ? 

Lord  Town,  The  fool !  Wlu^t  can  be  his  busi- 
ness here  ? 

Man.  Oh !  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  assure 
you No  less  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Town,  Explain. 

Man,  He  has  carried  his  election — against  sir 
John  Worthland. 

Lord  Town.  The  deuce!  What!  for— for— 

Man,  The  famous  borough  oi  Guzzledown. 

Lord  Town,  A  proper  representative,  indeed ! 

Lady  Grace,  Pray,  Mr  Manly,  don't  I  know 
him? 

Man,  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam,  when 
I  was  last  down  with  my  lord,  at  Bellroont. 

Lady  Grace.  Was  not  that  he  that  got  a  little 
merry  before  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table  in 
making  his  compliments  to  my  lady  ? 

Afan.  The  same.  - 

La^  Grace,  Pray,  what  are  his  circumstan- 
ces ?  I  know  but  very,  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  madam.  His  estate,  if  clear,  I  believe, 
might  be  a  good  two  thousand  pounds  a-year; 
though  as  it  was  left  him,  saddled  with  two  join- 
tures, and  two  weighty  mortgages  upon  it,  there 
is  no  saying  what  it  is — But  that  he  might  be  sure 
never  to  mend  it,  he  married  a  profuse  young 
hussy,  for  love,  without  a  penny  of  money.  Thus, 
having,  like  his  brave  ancestors,  provided  heirs 
for  the  family  (for  his  dove  breeds  like  a  tame 
pigeon),  he  now  finds  children  and  interest-mo- 
ney making  such  a  bawling  about  his  ears,  that, 
at  last,  he  has  taken  the  friendly  advice  of  his 
kinsman,  the  good  lord  Danglecourt,  to  run  his 
estate  two  thousand  pounds  more  in  debt,  to  put 
the  whole  management  of  what  is  left  into  Paul 
Pillage's  hands,  that  he  may  be  at  leisure  him- 
self to  retrieve  his  affairs,  by  being  a  parliament 
man. 
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Lord  Town,  A  most  admirable  scheme,  in- 
deed! 

Man,  And,  with  this  prolific  prospect,  be  is 
BOW  upon  his  journey  to  London 

Lord  Town,  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

Man.  Pooh  !  A  journey  into  the  country 
again. 

Lord  Town,  Do  you  think  hell  stir,  till  his 
money  is  gone;  or,  at  least,  till  the  session  is 
over? 

Man,  If  my  intelligence  is  right,  my  lord,  he 
won't  sit  long  enough  to  give  his  vote  ^r  a  turn- 
pike. 

Lord  Town,  How  so  ? 

Man,  Oh,  a  bitter  business ;  he  had  scarce  a 
▼oCe  in  the  whole  town,  beside  the  returning  of- 
iicer.  Sir  John  will  certainly  have  it  at  the  bar 
oft*  the  house,  and  send  him  about  his  business 
again. 

Lord  Town,  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business 
of  it,  indeed. 

Man,  Which,  as  far  as  my  little  interest  will 
go,  shall  be  done  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Ladly  Grace,  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor 
gentleman^s  fortune,  Mr  Manly  r 

Man,  No,  madam ;  I  would  only  spoil  his  pro- 
ject, to  save  his  fortune. 

Lady  Grace,  How  are  you  concerned  enough 
to  do  either  ?, 

Man,  Why,  I  have  some  obligations  to  the  fa- 
mily, madam:  I  enjoy,  at  this  time,  a  pretty 
estate,  which  sir  Francis  was  heir-at-law  to : 
but,  by  his  being  a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an  ob- 
stinate old  uncle  gave  it  to  me. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser,  [To  Manly.] — Sir,  here  is  one  of  your 
servants  from  your  house,  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 

Man,  WiU  you  give  him  leave  to  .come  in,  my 
lord? 

Lord  Town,  Sir,  the  ceremony's  of  your  own 
making. 

^ Enter  Marlt's  Servant, 

Man.  Well,  James,  what's  the  matter  ? 

James.  Sir,  here  is  John  Moody  iust  come  to 
town :  he  says  sir  Francis,  and  all  the  family, 
will  be  here  to-night,  and  is  in  a  great  hurry  to 
speak  with  you. 

Man,  Where  is  he  ? 

James.  At  our  house,  sir ;  he  has  been  gaping 
Imd  stumping  about  the  streets  in  his  dirty  boots, 
and  asking  every  one  he  meets,  if  they  can  tell 
him  where  he  may  have  a  good  lodging  for  a  par- 
lianoent  man,  till  he  can  hire  a  handsome  house, 
fit  for  all  his  family,  for  the  winter. 

Man,  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  I  must  wait  upon 
Mr  Moody. 

Lord  Town,  Prithee,  let  us  have  him  here ;  he 
will  divert  us. 

Man,  Oh,  my  lord,  he's  such  a  cub !   Not  but 


he's  so  near  common  sense,  that  he  passes  for  a 
wit  in  the  family. 

Ladif  Grace,  I  beg,  of  all  things,  we  may  have 
him  :  I  am  in  love  with  nature,  let  her  dress  be 
never  so  homely. 

Man,  Then  desire  him  to  oome  hither,  Jamcsi 

[Esk  James. 

Lady  Grace,  Pray,  what  may  be  Mr  Moody's 
post? 

Mtm,  Oh !  his  maitre  d'hote!,  bis  butler,  hts 
bailiff,  his  hind,  his  huntsman,  and  sometinses^ 
his  companion. 

Lord  Town,  It  runs  in  my  head,  that  the  mo- 
ment  this  knight  has  set  him  down  in  the  boose, 
he  will  gc^t  up,  to  give  them  the  earliest  proof  of 
what  importance  be  is  to  the  public,  ia  his  own 
country. 

Man,  Yes ;  and,  when  they  bnve  beard  him, 
he  will  find,  that  his  utmost  importance  staods 
valued  at sometimes  being  invited  to  dinner. 

Lady  Grace,  And  her  ladyship,  I  suppose, 
will  make  as  considerable  a  figure  in  her  sphere 
too? 

Man,  That  you  may  depend  upon :  for  (if  I 
don't  mistake)  she  has  ten  Umes  more  of  the  Jade 
in  her,  than  she  yet  knows  of;  and  she  will  so 
improve  in  this  rich  soil  in  a  month,  that  she  will 
visit  all  the  ladies  that  will  let  her  into  their 
houses ;  and  run  in  debt  to  all  the  shop-keepers 
that  will  let  her  into  their  books :  in  short,  be- 
fore her  important  spouse  has  made  five  pouods 
by  his  eloquence  at  Westminster,  she  wiU  hare 
lost  five  hundred  at  dice  and  quadrille,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St  James's. 

Lord  Town,  So  that,  by  that  time  he  b  de- 
clared unduly  elected,  a  swarm  of  duns  will  be 
ready  for  their  money ;  and  his  worship— will  be 
ready  for  a  gaol. 

Man.  Yes,  yes ;  that,  I  reckon,  will  dose  the 
account  of  tliis  hopeful  journey  to  London—- 
But  see,  here  comes  the  fore-horse  of  the  team. 

Enter  John  Moodt. 

Oh,  honest  John  I 

J,  Moodv.  Ad's  waunds  and  heart,  Measter 
Manly!  I'm  glad  I  ha'  fun  )re.  Lawd,  lawd, 
give  me  a  buss !  Why,  that's  friendly,  naw.— - 
Flesh  !  I  thought  we  would  never  ha'  got  hither. 
Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  Measter  ? — (>Dod  lack ! 
I  beg  pardon  for  my  bawldness— I  did  not  see 
'at  his  nonour  was  biere. 

Lord  Town.  Mr  Moody,  your  servant :  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  London :  I  hope  ail  the  gpod 
family  is  well. 

J.  Moody,  Thanks  be  praised,  yonr  honour, 
they  are  all  in  pretty  good  heart;  tho'f  we  have 
had  a  power  ot  crosses  upo'  the  road. 

Lady  Grace,  I  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt^ 
Mr  Moody  ? 

J.  Moody,  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship,  she 
was  never  in  better  humour:  there s  moocj 
enough  stirring  now. 
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Man.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  such  a  hurry, 
yoa  mun  think,  that  our  tackle  was  not  so  tight 
as  it  shnald  be. 

Man.  Come,  tell  us  all Pray,  how  do  they 

travel } 

J.  Moody.  Why,  i*  the  awld  coach,  measter ; 
and,  'cause  my  lady  loves  to  do  things  handsome, 
to  be  sure,  she  would  have  a  couple  of  cart^hoi> 
ses  clapt  CO  the  four  old  geldings,  that  neighbours 
might  see  she  went  up  to  London  in  her  coach 
and  sii ;  and  so  Giles  Joulier,  the  ploughman, 
rides  postillion. 

Alan.  Very  well !  the  journey  sets  out  as  it 
should  do.— [Aside.] — What,  do  they  bring  all 
die  children  with  them,  too  ? 

J.  Moody.  Noa,  noa ;  only  the  younk  'squoire 
mud  Miss  Jenny.  The  other  foive  are  all  out  at 
board,  at  half-a-Knrown  a-head  a-week,  with  John 
Growse,  at  Smoke^duughill  fann. 

Man.  Good  again !  a  right  English  academy 
forjtning  children ! 

X  Moody.  Anan,  sir } 

[Not  understanding  him. 

Lady  Grace.  Poor  souls  !  What  will  become 
•f  them? 

/.  Moody.  Nay,  nay ;  for  that  matter,  madam, 
Aey  are  in  very  good  hands :  Joan  loves  'um  as 
the  f  they  were  all  her  own :  for  she  was  wet- 
nurse  to  every  mother's  babe  of  'um — Ay,  ay; 
therll  ne'er  want  for  a  belly-full  there  ! 

Lady  Grace.  What  simplicity  ! 

Man.  The  Lud  'a  mercy  upon  all  good  folks ! 
What  work  will  these  people  make  ! 

iHolding  up  his  hands. 

Lord  Toam.  And  when  do  you  expect  them 
here,  John? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha*  come 
yesterday,  an'  it  had  no'  been  that  th'  awld  Wea- 
ilebelly  horse  tired  :  and  then  we  were  so  cruel- 
ly loaden,  that  the  two  fore-wheels  came  crash 
down  at  once,  in  Waggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we 
lost  four  horses  'fore  we  could  set  things  to  right 
again. 

Man.  So,  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with  the 
coach,  then? 

J.  Moody.   Ay,  ay ;   and  good  store  on   it 

there  is Why,  my  lady's  geer  alone  were  as 

much  as  filled  four  portmantel  trunks,  beside  the 
great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph  and  the  monkey 
ait  upon  behind. 

Lord  Town.    "^ 

Laffy  Grace.  >  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Man.  J 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  Mr  Moody,  and  pray  how 
many  are  they  within  the  coach  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  there's  my  lady,  and  his  woi^ 
ship;  and  the  younk  'squoire,  and  Miss  Jenny, 
ana  the  fat  lap-dog,  and  my  lady's  maid,  Mrs 

Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe,  the  cook,  that*s  nil 

Only  Doll  puked  a  little  with  riding  backward ; 

Vol.  II. 


so,  they  hoisted  her  into  the  coach-box,  and  then 
her  stomach  was  easy. 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  I  see  them  1  I  see  them  go 
by  me.     Ha,  ha  !  [Laughing* 

J.  Moody,  Then  you  mun  think,  measter, 
there  was  some  stowage  for  the  belly,  as  well  as 
the  back,  too ;  children  are  apt  to  be  famished 
upon  the  road ;  so  we  had  such  cargoes  of  plum« 
cake,  and  baskets  of  tongues^  and  biscuits,  and 

cheese,  and  cold  boiled  beef And,  then,  in 

case  of  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry-brandy,  plague 
water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong  beer  so  plenty,  a9 
made  the  awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy  upon 
them  !  and  send  them  all  well  to  town,  I  say  ! 

Man.  Aye,  and  well  out  of  it  again,  John. 

/.  Moody.  Ods  bud,  measter !  you're  a  wise 
man ;  and  for  that  matter,  so  am  I — Whoam's 
whoam,  I  say :  I  am  sure  we  ha'  got  but  little 
good  e'er  sin  *  we  turned  our  backs  on't  No- 
thing but  mischief!  Some  devil's  trick  or  other 
plagued  us  all  aw  the  day  lang.  Crack,  goes  one 
thing !  bawnce,  goes  another !  Woa !  says  Ro- 
ger— ^Then,  sowse  !  we  are  all  set  fast  in  a  slough. 
Whaw,  cries  miss  !  Scream,  go  the  maids !  and 
bawl,  just  as  thoP  they  Were  stuck.  And  so^ 
merc^  on  us !  this  was  the  trade  from  morning 
to  night.  But  my  lady  was  in  such  a  murrain 
haste  to  be  here,  that  set  out  she  would,  thoP  I 
told  her  it  was  Childermas  day. 

Man.  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  measter !  I  ha'  seen  a  little  of 
them  :  and  I  find,  that  the  best^-— when  she's 
mended,  won't  ha'  much  goodness  to  spare. 

Lord  Tovon.  Well  said,  John )  Ha,  ha ! 

Man.  I  hone,  at  least,  you  and  your  good  wo- 
man agree  still  ? 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  ay ;  much  of  a  muchness.—— 
Bridget  sticks  to  me  :  though,  as  for  her  good- 
ness—why, she  was  coming  to  London,  too — 
But  hauld  a  bit  I  Noa,  noa,  says  I ;  there  may 
be  mischief  enough  done  without  you. 

Man.  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  JohQ^ 
and  like  a  man. 

J.  Moody.  Ah,  weast  heart !  were  measter  but 

hawf  the  mon  that  I  am Ods  wookers  !  thof 

he'll  speak  stautly,  too,  sometimes — But  then  he 
canno'  hnwld  it 

Lord  Toun. 


-no,  he  canno'  hawld  it. 


Lady  Grace.  >  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Man.  J 

J.  Moody.  Ods  flesh !  but  I  mun  hie  me 
whoam ;  the  coach  will  be  coming  every  hour  naw 
— but  measter  charged  me  to  find  your  worship 
out;  for  he  has  hugey  business  with  you:  and 
will  certainly  wait  upon  you  by  that  time  he  can 
put  on  a  clean  neck-cloth. 

Alan.  Oh,  John  I  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

J.  Aioody.  Why  you  wonno'  be  so  kind,  wuU 
ye? 

Man.  If  you'll  tell  me  where  you  lodge. 

J,  Aioody.   Just  i*  the  street  next   to  where 
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jour  worship  dwells,  at  the  ugn  of  the  golden 
ball — It's  gold  all  over ;  where  they  sell  ribbons 
and  fiappits,  and  other  sort  of  geer  for  gentlewo- 
men. 

Man.  A  milliner's ! 

J.  Moody.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs  Motherly. 

Waunds,  she  has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there, 
stitching  i'  the  fore-room. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  she's  a  woman  of  good  busi- 
ness, no  doubt  on't Who  recommended  that 

house  to  you,  John  ? 

J.  Moody.  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  sure;  for,  as  I  was  gaping  about  the 
streets,  who  should  look  out  of  the  window  there, 
but  the  fine  gentleman  that  was  always  riding  by 
our  coach  side  at  York  races Count Bas- 
set ;  ay,  that's  he. 

Man.  Basset !  Oh,  I  remember !  I  know  him 
by  sight 

/.  Moody.  Well,  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentle- 
man to  see  to 

Man.  As  any  sharper  in  town.  [Astide. 

J.  Moody.  At  York,  he  used  to  breakfast  with 
my  lady  every  morning. 

Man.  Yes,  yes;  and  I  suppa^  her  lady&Iiip 
will  return  his  compliment  here  in  town. 

[Aside. 

J.  Moody.  Well,  measter 

Lord  Tijwn.  My  service  to  sir  Francis,  and 
my  lady,  John. 

Lady  Grace.  And  mine,  pray,  Mr  Moody. 

/.  moody.   Aye,  your  honours ; they'll  be 

proud  on't,  I  dare  say. 

Man.  I'll  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so, 
honest  John 

J.  Moody.  Dear  Measter  Manly !  the  good- 
ness of  goodness  bless  and  preserve  you  ! 

[  Exit  J.  Moody. 

Lard  Town.  What  a  natural  creature  'tis ! 

Lady  Grace.  Well,  I  can't  but  think  John,  in 
a  wet  afternoon  in  the  country,  must  be  very 
good  company. 


Lord  Town.  Oh,  the  tramontane  !  If  this  were 
known  at  half  the  quadrille  tables  in  town,  tliey 
would  lay  down  their  cards  to  laugh  at  you. 

Lady  Grace.  And  the  minute  they  took  them 
up  again,  they  would  do  the  same  at  the  losers — 
But  to  let  ^ou  see,  that  I  think  good  company 
may  sometimes  want  cards  to  keep  them  toge- 
tlier ;  what  think  you,  if  we  three  sat  soberly 
down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre  ? 

Man.  1  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,  madam. 

Lady  Grace.  No  matter;  I  shall  have  as 
much  advantage  of  my  lord,  as  you  have  of  me. 

Lord  Town.  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  have  at  you, 
then.    Here  !  get  the  ombre  table,  and  canu. 

[Exit  Lord  Townlt. 

Lady  Grace.  Come,  Mr  Manly 1  know 

you  don't  forgive  me  now. 

Man.  I  dun't  know  whether  I  ought  to  forgive 
your  thinking  so,  madam.  Where  do  you  ima- 
gine I  could  pass  my  time  so  agreeably  ? 

Lady  Grace.  I'm  sorry  ray  lord  is  not  here,  to 
take  his  share  of  the  compliment — But  hell 
wonder  what's  become  of  us. 

Man.  I'll  follow  in  a  moment,  madam — 

[Exit  Lady  Grace. 
It  must  be  so — She  sees  I  love  her — ^yet  witb 
what  unoffending  decency  sl)e  avoids  an  explana- 
tion ?  How  amiable  is  ei'ery  hour  of  her  con- 
duct !  VVhat  a  vile  opinion  have  I  had  of  die 
whole  sex,  for  these  ten  years  past,  which  (his 
sensible  creature  has  recovered  in  less  tlian  one ! 
Such  a  companion,  sure,  might  compensate  all 
the  irksome  disappointments  that  pride,  follji 
and  falsehood,  ever  gave  me ! 

Could  women  regulate,  like  her,  their  lives. 
What  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gift  of  wives ! 
Vain  rovers,  then,  might  envy  what  they  hate ; 
And  only  fools  would  mock  die  married  state. 

[Exit. 


ACT    XL 


SCENE  I. — Mrs  Motherly's  house. 

Enter  Count  Basset  oik/Mrs  Motherly. 

Count  Bas.  I  tell  you  there  is  not  ^ch  a  fa- 
mily in  Elngland  for  you.  Do  you  think  I  would 
have  gone  out  of  your  lodgings  for  any  body  that 
was  not  sure  to  make  you  easy  for  the  winter  ? 

Moth.  Nay,  I  see  nothing  against  it,  sir, — 
but  the  gentleman's  being  a  parliament-man ; 
and  when  people  may,  as  it  were,  think  one  im- 
pertinent, or  be  out  of  humour,  you  know,  when 
a  body  comes  to  ask  for  one's  own 

Count  Bas.  Pshaw !  Prithee  never  trouble 
thy  head :  his  pay  is  as  good  as  tlie  bank — Why, 
he  has  above  two  thousand  a-yenr. 

Moth.  Alas-a-day^  that's  nothing !  your  peo- 


ple of  ten  thousand  ft-year  have  ten  thousand 
things  to  do  with  it. 

Count  Bas.  Nay,  if  you  are  afraid  of  being 
out  of  your  money,  what  do  you  think  of  goiii^  a 
little  with  me,  Mrs  Motherly? 

Moth.  As  how  > 

Count  Bas.  Why,  I  have  a  game  in  my  hand, 
in  which,  if  you'll  croup  me,  that  is,  help  me  to 
play  it,  ymi  shall  go  five  hundred  ko  nothing. 

Moth.  Say  you  so  ?  Why,  tlien,  I  go,  sir — ^and 
now.  pray  let's  see  your  game. 

Count  Bas.  Look  you,  in  one  word,  my  cards 

lie  thus When  I  was  down  this  summer  at 

York,  I  happened  to  lodge  in  the  same  house 
with  this  knight's  lady,  ttat's  now  coming  to 
lodge  with  you. 
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Moth,  Did  you  so,  sir  ? 

Count  Bos.  And  sometiroes  had  the  honour  to 
breakfast,  aod  pass  an  idle  hour  with  her 

Motk,  V' ery  good ;  and  here,  I  suppose,  you 
would  have  the  impudence  to  sup  ana  be  busy 
with  her. 

Count  Bos.  Pshaw !  prithee,  hear  me. 

Moth.  Is  this  your  game  ?  T  would  not  give 
lixpenrc  for  it.     What !  you  have  a  passion  for 

her  pin-money No,  no;  country  ladies  are 

not  io  flush  of  it! 

Count  Bas.  Nay,  if  you  won't  have  patience — 

Moth,  One  haa  need  to  have  a  good  deal,  I 
am  sure,  to  hear  you  talk  at  this  rate.  Is  this 
your  way  of  makmg  my  poor  niece,  Myrtilla, 
easy? 

Count  Bas.  Death !  I  shall  do  it  still,  if  the 
woman  will  but  let  me  speak 

Moth.  Had  you  not  a  letter  from  her  this 
momins;  ? 

Count  Bai.  I  have  it  here-  in  my  pocket — this 
is  it»  [Shews  it,  and  puts  it  up  again. 

Moth.  Ay ;  but  I  don't  find  you  have  made 
any  answer  to  it. 

Count  Bas.  How  the  devil  can  I,  if  you  won't 
hear  me? 

Moth.  What !  hear  you  talk  of  another  woman  ! 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  lud !  Oh,  lud  !  I  tell  you,  I'll 
make  her  fortune  'Ounds,  Til  marry  her ! 

Moth.  A  likely  matter  !  If  you  would  not  do 
it  when  she  was  a  maid,  your  stomach  is  nut  so 
fiharp  set  now,  I  presume. 

Count  Bas.  Hey-day !  why,  your  head  begins 
to  turn,  my  dear !  The  devil !  you  did  not  think  I 
proposed  to  marry  her  my  self  r 

Moth.  If  you  don't,  who  the  devil  do  you 
think  will  marry  her  ? 

Count  Bas.  Why,  a  fool — = 

Moth.  Humph  !  there  may  be  sense  in  that — 

Coica^  Bas.  Very  good — one  for  t'other,  then. 
If  I  can  help  her  to  a  husband,  why  should  you 
not  come  into  my  scheme  of  helping  me  to  a  wife? 

Moth.  Your  pardon,  sir.  Ay,  ay ;  in  an  ho- 
nourable aflair,  you  know  you  may  command  me. 
But,  pray,  where  is  this  blessed  wife  and  husband 
to  be  had? 

Count  Bas.  Now,  have  a  little  patience — You 
must  know  then,  that  this  country  knight  and  his 
lady  bring  up  in  the  coach  with  them  their  eldest 
son  and  a  daughter,  to  te^ch  them  to  wash  tlicir 
faces  and  turn  their  toes  out 

Moth.  Good 

Count  Bas.  The  son  is  an  unlicked  whelp, 
about  sixteen,  just  taken  from  school ;  and  begins 
to  hanker  after  every  wench  in  the  family :  the 
daughter,  much  of  the  same  age,  a  pert  forward 
hussy,  who,  hayjng  eight  thousand  pounds  left 
her  by  an  old  doting  grandmother,  seems  to  have 
a  devilish  mind  to  be  doing  in  her  way,  too. 

Moth.  And  your  design  is  to  put  her  into  busi- 
ness for  life  ? 

Count  Bas.  Look  you — in  short,  Mrs  Motherly, 
pre  gentiemeny  whose  occasional  chariots  roll  only 


upon  the  four  aces,  are  liable,  sometimes,  you 
know,  to  have  a  wheel  out  of  order ;  which,  I 
confess,  is  so  much  my  case  at  present,  that  my 
dapple  greys  are  reduced  to  a  pair  of  ambling 
chairmen.  Now,  if,  with  your  assistance,  I  can 
whip  up  this  young  jade  into  a  hackney-coach,  I 
may  chance,  m  a  day  or  two  after,  to  carry  her, 
in  my  own  chariot,  enfamiUe,  to  an  opera.  Now, 
what  do  you  say  to  me  ? 

Moth.  Why,  I  shall  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
it.  But  how  will  you  prevent  the  family  smok- 
ing your  design  ?  , 

Count  Bas.  By  renewing  my  addresses  to  die 
mother. 

Moth.  And  how  will  the  daughter  like  that, 
think  you  ? 

Count  Bas.  Very  well whilst  it  covers  her 

own  affair.' 

Moth..  That's  true 'it  must  do  but, 

as  you  say,  one  for  t'other,  sir ;  I  stick  to  that — 
if  you  don't  do  my  niece's  business  with  the  son, 
I'll  blow  you  with  the  daughter,  depend  upon't. 

Count  Bas.  'Tis  a  bet — pay  as  we  go,  I  tell 
you,  and  the  five  hundred  shall  be  s^ed  in  a 
third  hand. 

Moth,  That's  honest But  here  comes  my 

niece.    Shall  we  let  her  into  the  secret  ? 

Count  Bas.  Time  enough;  may  be  I  may 
touch  upon  it. 

Enter  Mr fLTiL'LA. 

Moth.  So,  niece,  are  all  the  rooms  done  out, 
and  the  beds  sheeted  ? 

Mvr.  Yes,  madam ;  but  Mr  Moody  tells  us, 
the  iady  always  bums  wax  in  her  own  chamber, 
and  we  hare  none  in  the  house. 

Moth.  Odso !  then  I  must  beg  your  pardon. 
Count ;  this  is  a  busy  time,  you  know. 

[Exit  Mrs  Motuerlt. 

Count  Bas.  Myrtilla,  now  dost  thou  do,  child? 

Myr.  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Count  Bas.  Why,  what  have  you  lost? 

Myr.  What  I  shall  never  recover;  and,  what's 
worse,  you,  that  have  won  it,  don't  seem  to  be 
much  the  better  for  it. 

Count  Bas.  Why,  child,  dost  thou  ever  see  any 
body  overjoyed  for  winning  a  deep  stake  six 
months  after  'tis  over  ? 

Myr.  Would  I  had  never  played  for  it ! 

Count  Bas.  Psha !  hang  these  melancholy 
thoughts  !  We  may  be  friends  still. 

Myr.  Dull  ones. 

Count  Bas.  Useful  ones,  perhaps — sujppose  I 
should  help  thee  to  a  good  husband  ? 

Myr,  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good 
enough,  that  will  take  me  off  your  hands. 

Count  Boh.  What  do  you  thiuk  of  the  young 
couutry  'squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's  com- 
ing to  lodge  here  ? 

Mvr.  How  should  I  know  what  to  think  of 
him? 

Count  Bas.  Nay ;  I  only  give  you  the  hint^ 
child.    It  may  be  worth  your  while,  at  least,  t^ 
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look    about  you— —Hark!    what  bustle's  that 
without  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Motherly,  tn  haste. 

Moth.  Sir,  sir !  the  gentleman's  coach  is  at  the 
door ;  they  are  all  corae. 

Count  Ba$,  What !  alread;^  ? 

Moth,  They  are  just  getting  out!—- — Won't 
you  step  and  lead  in  my  lady?  Do  you  be  in  the 
way,  niece ;  1  must  run  and  receive  them. 

[Exit  Mrs  Motherly. 

Count  Ba$.  And  think  of  what  I  told  you. 

[Exit  CouKT. 

Myr,  Ay,  ay ;  you  have  left  nie  enough  to 
think  of  as  long  as  I  live— — A  faithless  fellow  ! 
I  am  sure  I  have  been  true  to  him ;  and  for  that 
only  reason  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  me.  But,  while 
women  are  weak,  men  will  be  rogues;  and,  for  a 
bane  to  both  their  joys  and  ours,  when  our  vanity 
indulges  them  in  such  innocent  favours  as  make 
them  adore  us,  we  can  never  be  well,  till  we 
grant  them  the  very  one  that  puts  an  end  to 
their  devotion — But  here  comes  my  aunt  and  the 
company. 

Mrs   Motherly    returns,   shewing   in  Lady 
Wrokghead,  led  by  Count  Basset. 

Moth,  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk  into 
this  parlour,  madam,  only  for  the  present,  till 
your  servants  have  got  all  your  things  in. 

Lady  Wrong,  Well,  dear  sir,  this  is  so  infinite- 
ly obliging 1  protest  it  gives  me  pain,  though, 

to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodging  thus. 

Count  Bos.  No  trouble  in  the  least,  madam ; 
we  single  fellows  are  soon  moved.  Besides,  Mrs 
Motherly's  my  old  acquaintance,  and  I  could  not 
be  her  hindrance. 

Moth.  The  Count  is  so  well  bred,  madam,  I 
dare  say  he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to  ac- 
commodate your  ladyship. 

Lady  Wrong.  Oh,  dear  madam ! — A  good, 
well-bred  sort  of  a  woman. 

[Apart  to  the  QowT. 

Count  Bos.  Oh !  madam,  she  is  very  much 
among  people  of  quality  :  she  is  seldom  without 
them  m  her  house. 

Lady  Wnm^.  Are  there  a  good  many  people 
of  quality  in  this  street,  Mrs  Motherly  ? 

moth.  Now  your  ladyship  is  here,  madam,  I 
don*t  believe  there  is  a  fiouse  without  them. 

Lady  Wrong.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  that ;  for, 
really,  I  think  people  of  quality  should  always 
live  among  one  another. 

Count  Bas.  Tis  what  one  would  choose,  in- 
deed, madam. 

Lady  Wrong,  Bless  me !  but  where  are  the 
children  all  this  while  ? 

'    Moth.  Sir  Francis,  madam,  I  believe,  is  taking 
care  of  them. 

Sir  Fran,  [Within,"]  John  Moody !  stay  you 
t>y  the  coach,  and  see  all  our  things  out — Come, 
cnildren. 
'    ]^lotk.  Here  they  are,  madam. 


Enter  Sir  Francis,    Squire  Richard,  and 

Miss  Jenny. 

Sir  Fran.  WeU,  Count,  I  mun  say  it,  this  was 
koynd, indeed. 

Count  Bas.  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  London. 

Sir  Fran.  Psha !  how  dost  thou  do,  mon?— 
Waunds,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee  !  A  good  sort  of 
a  house  -this. 

Count  Bas.  Is  not  tliat  Master  Richard  ? 
Sir  Fran.  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  Uopeful — ^Why 
dost  not  baw,  Dick  ? 

Squire  Rich.  So  I  do,  feyther. 
Count  Bits.  Sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  you — ^I  pro* 
test  Mrs  Jane  is  grown  so,  I  should  not  hav« 
known  her. 

Sir  Fran.  Come  forward,  Jenny. 
Jenny,  Sure,  papa !  do  you  think  I  don't  know 
how  to  behave  myself? 

Count  Bas.  If  I  have  permis^on'to  approach 
her.  Sir  Francis. 

Jenny.   Lord,  sir!    I'm   in   such  a   frightful 

pickle —  [Salute. 

Count  Bas.  Every  dress  that's  proper  must 

become  you,  madam'^— you*  have  been  a  loni 

journey. 

Jenny.  I  hope  you  will  see  me  in  a  better  to- 
morrow, sir. 
•     [Lady  Wronghead  whispers  Mrs  Mother* 

ly,  pointing  to  Myrtilla. 
Moth.  Only  a  niece  of  mine,  madam,  that 
lives  with  me :   she  will  be  proud  to  give  jrour 
ladyship  any  assistance  in  her  power. 

Lady  Wrqng.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  womat 

Jenny,  you  two  must  be'  acquainted. 
Jenny.  Ofi,  mamma,  I  am  never  strange  in  a 
strange  place.  [Salutes  Myrtilla. 

Afyr,  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  ma- 
dam— Madam,  your  ladyship's  welcome  to  Loa- 
don. 

Jenny.  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigioudy ;  she 
called  me  my  ladyship. 

Squire  Bich.  Pray,  mother,  mayn't  I  be  ac- 
quainted with  her,  too  ? 

Lady  Wrong.  You,  you  clown !  stay  till  you 
learn  a  little  more  breeding  first. 

Sir  Fran.  Od's  heart,  my  !ady  Wronghead! 
why  do  you  baulk  the  lad  ?  how  should  he  ever 
learn  breeding,  if  he  does  not  put  himself  for- 
ward } 

Sauire  Rich.  Why,  ay,  feyther;  does  mother 
think  'at  I'd  be  uncivil  to  her } 

Myr,  Master  has  so  much  good-humour,  ma- 
dam, he  would  soon  gain  upon  any  body. 

[lie  kisses  Myrtilla. 
Squire  Rich,  Lo' you  there,,  mother ;  an  you 
would  but  be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well 
enough. 

Jjidy  Wrong.  Why,  how  now,  sirrah!  boys 
must  not  be.  so  familiar. 

Squire  Rich.  NVhy,  an'  I  know  nobody,  how 
the  murrain  mun  I  pass  my  time  here  in  a  strange 
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>^aw,  jou  and  I,  and  sister,  foraoodi, 
»,  in  an  afternoon,  may  play  at  one-and- 
ne-ace  purely. 

Speak  for  yourself,  sir;   d*ye  think  I 
uch  clownish  games  ? 

Rich.  Why,  and  you  woant,  yo*  ma'  let 
i ;  then  she  and  I,  mayhap,  will  have  a 
ill-fours,  without  you. 
•an,  Noa,  noa,  Dick ;  that  won't  do,  nei« 
J  mun  learn  to  make  one  at  omhre,  here. 

If  roaster  pleases,  I'll  shew  it  him. 

r  Rich.  What !  the  Humber !  Hoy-day ! 

s  our  river  run  to  this  tawn,  fey ther  ? 

-an.  Pooh  !  you  silly  tony !    ombre  is  a 

cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people  play 

^ther  at. 

;  Rich.  Nay,  the  moare  the  merrier,  I 

;  sister  is  always  so  cross-grained 

.  Lord !  this  boy  is  enough  to  deaf  peo- 
J  one  has  really  been  stuffed   up  in  a 

0  long,  that ^Pray*  madam,  could 

t  a  litUe  powder  for  my  hair  ? 

If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me, 

rfjrrun^  Myrtilla  and  Jenny. 

e  Rich.  What,  has  sister  taken  her  away, 

less,  I'll  go  and  have  a  little  game  with 

{Exit  after  them. 
hope  you  won't 
change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  come, 
At  home  here  sometimes  } 
Van.  Ay  !  ay !  pr*ythee  come  and  take  a 
lutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan,  when  thou'st 
to  do. 

t  Bos.  Well,  sir  Francis,  you  shall  find 
e  but  very  little  ceremony. 
^ran.  Why,  ay  now,  that's  hearty ! 
i.  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  refresh 
*  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your  fatigue  ?  I 
have  pretty  good. 

'  Wrong.  If  YOU  please,  Mrs  Motherly; 
elieve  we  had  best  have  it  above  stairs. 
L  Very  well,  madam ;  it  shall  be  ready 
ately.  [Exii  Mrs  Motherly. 

f  Wrong.  Won't  you  walk  up,  sir  ? 
Tran.  Moody ! 
it  Bat.  Shan't  we  stay  for  Sir  Francis,  ma- 

f  Wrong.  Lard  !  don't  mind  him :  he  will 
f  he  likes  it. 

^an.  Ay !  ay !  ne'er  heed  me 1  have 

o  look  after. 

[Exeunt  Ladt  Wronghead  and  Count 
Basset. 

Enter  John  Moody. 

oody.  Did  your  worship  want  mnh  ? 
'Van.  Ay;  is  the  coacti  cleared,  aud  all 
igs  in  ? 
oody.  Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes,  and  the 

si's  left  o'  the  goose  poy But,  a  plague 

th'  monkey  has  gin  us  the  slip,  I  think — 
le  he's  goon  to  .sec  his  relations;  for  here 


looks  to  be  a  power  of  urn  in  this  tawn  ■  but 
heavy  Ralph  is  skawered  after  him. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil !  no 
matter  an  the  hawnds  had  had  him  a  month  agoe. 

but  I  wish  the  coach  and  horses  were  got 

safe  to  the  inn  !  This  is  a  sharp  tawn ;  we  mun 
look  about  us  here,  John ;  therefore,  I  would 
have  you  go  along  with  Roger,  and  see  that  no- 
body runs  away  with  them,  before  they  get  to  the 
stable. 

J.  Moody.  Ala»^Mlay,  sir,  I  believe  our  awld 
cattle  won^t  yeasly  be  run  away  with  to-night — 
but  howsomdever,  we's  take  the  best  care  we  can 
of  um,  poor  sawls. 

Sir  IVan.  Well,  well !  make  haste 

[Moody  goet  out,  and  returm^ 

J.  Moody.  Ods  flesh !  here's  measter  Monly 
come  to  wait  upo'  your  worship ! 

Sir  Fran.  Wheare  is  ht  ? 

J.  Moody.  Just  coming  in  at  threshould. 

Sir  Fran.  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  MooDT, 

Enter  Manly. 

Cousin  Manly  !  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  ser* 
vant. 

JIfan.  I  heard  you  were  come,  sir  Francis— 
and 

Sir  Fran.  Odsheart !  thb  was  kindly  done  of 
you,  naw. 

Man.  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin !  for 
I  confess,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  you  in  any  other  place. 

Sir  Fran.  How  soa,  sir  ? 

Man.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake ;  I  am  not. 
concerned. 

Sir  Fran.  Look  you,  cousin ;  thof  I  know  you 
wish  me  well,  yet  1  don't  question  I  shall  give 
you  such  weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have  done^ 
that  you  will  say,  sir,  this  is  the  wisest  journey 
that  ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

Afan.  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin ;  for  I  be* 
lieve  you  will  find  it  the  most  expensive  one 
your  election  did  not  cost  you  a  trifle,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay  !  it's  true  !  Thatr— that  did 
lick  a  little ;  but  if  a  man's  wise,  (and  I  han't 
fawnd  yet  that  I'm  a  fool)  there  are  ways,  coo* 
sin,  to  lick  one's  self  whole  again. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret 

Sir  Fran,  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin — ^youl) 
find  that  I  kno^  something. 

Man.  If  it  be  any  thing  for  your  good,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  it,  too. 

Sir  Fran.  In  short,  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a 
comer,  that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's  what, 
at  Westminster that's  one  thing. 

Man,  Very  well  I  but  what  good  is  that  to  do 
you? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  not  to  me,  as  much  as  it  does 
other  folks  ? 

Man.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  advan* 
tage  of  different  qualifications. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay !  there's  it,  naw  !    you'll 
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ly  that  I  have  lired  all  my  days  i'  the  country 
-what  then  ? — I'm  o'  the  quorum 1  have 


been  at  sessions,  and  I  have  made  speeches  there ! 

ay,  and  at  vestry,  too and  mayhap   they 

may  find  here, that  I  have   brought  my 

tongue  up  to  town  with  me!  D  ye  take  me  naw  r 

Man,  If  I  take  your  case  right,  cousin,  I  am 
afraid  the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for  your 
eloquence  here,  will  be,  to  shew  that  you  nave 
any  right  to  make  use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  Fran,  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Man,  That  Sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged  a 
petition  against  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Petition !  why,  aye !  there  let  it  lie — 
we'll  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant  you ! 

■  ■  Why,  you  forget,  cousin,  sir  John's  o'  the 
wrung  side^  mon  ? 

Man,  I  doubt,  sir  Francis,  that  will  do  you 
but  little  service ;  for,  in  cases  very  notorious, 
which  I  take  yours  to  be,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  short  day,  and  dispatching  them  immediately. 

Sir  Fran,  With  all  my  heart !  the  sooner  I 
send  him  home  a^in,  the  better. 

Man,  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  have  laid 
down,  to  repair  your  fortune  } 

Sir  Fran,  In  one  word,  cousin,  I  think  it  my 
duty.  The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  considerable 
family  ever  since  England  was  England :  and, 
since  the  world  knows  I  have  talents  wherewith- 
al, they  shan't  say  it's  my  fault,  if  I  don't  make 
as  good  a  figure  as  any  that  ever  were  at  the  head 
on't. 

Man,  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it, 
will  come  up  to  any  thing  your  ancestors  have 
done  these  five  hundred  years. 

Sir  Fran,  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it :  may- 
hap, I  havn't  told  you  all,  neither 

Man.  You  astonish  me  !  What !  And  is  it  full 
as  practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me  ? 

&>  Fran,  Ay,  thof  I  say  it every  whit, 

cousin.  You'll  find  that  I  have  more  irons  i'  the 
fire  than  one ;  I  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand ! 

Man.  Very  well. 

iSir  Fran,  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend 
at  court,  as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter 
Jenny  is  naw  pretty  well  grown  up— 

Man.  [Aside.^ — ^And  what,  in  tne  devil's  name, 
would  he  do  with  the  dowdy  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Naw,  if  1  doan't  lay  in  for  a  husband 
for  her,  mayhap,  i'  this  lawn,  she  may  be  looking 
out  for  herself 

Man,  Not  unlikely. 

Sir  Fran.  Therefore,  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
getting  her  to  be  maid  of  honour. 

Afaa.  [Aside,] — Oh !  he  has  taken  my  breath 
away ;  but  I  must  hear  him  out — Pray,  sir  Fran- 
cis, do  you  think  her  education  has  yet  qualified 
ber  for  a  court  ?  / 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  mettle- 
some, it's  true  ;  Sut  she  has  tongue  enough  :  she 
woan't  be  dasht:  then  she  shall  learn  to  daunce 
forthwith,  and  that  will  soon  teapb  her  how  to 
itond  still,  you  know. 


Man,  Very  well ;  but  when  she  is  thus  ac- 
complished, you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance 
for  that  every  day,  cousin  :  for,  if  I  take  it  right, 
that's  a  post,  that  folks  are  not  more  willing  to 

get  into,  than  they  are  to  get  out  of It's  like 

an  orange-tree,  upon  that  accawnt — It  will  bear 
blossoms,  and  fruit  that's  ready  to  drop,  at  the 
same  time. 

Man,  Well,  sir,  you  best  know  how  to  make 
good  your  pretensions.  But,  pray,  where  is  my 
lady,  and  my  young  cousin  }  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  them,  too. 

Sir  Fran,  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of  tea 
with  the  count,  and  my  landlady — 111  call  ber 
dawn. 

Man,  No,  no ;  if  she's  engaged,  I  shall  call 
again. 

Sir  Fran,  Odsheart !  But  you  mun  see  her 
naw,  cousin ;  what !  The  best  friend  I  have  io 
the  world  !  Here,  sweetheart ! — [To  a  $ervant 
without.] — Prithee,  desire  my  lady  and  the  gen- 
tleman to  come  dawn  a  bit ;  tell  her,  here's 
cousin  Manly  come  to  wait  upon  her. 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  who  may  the  gentleman  be  ? 

Sir  Fran.  You  man  know  him,  to  be  sure; 
why,  its  Count  Basset. 

Man.  Oh  !  Is  it  he  ?  Your  family  will  be  in- 
finitely happy  in  his  acquaintance. 

Sir  Fran.  Troth  !  I  think  so,  too :  he's  the  d- 

vilest  man  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life Whj! 

here  he  would  go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an 
hour's  warning,  purely  to  oblige  my  family.— 
Was'nt  that  kind,  naw  ? 

Man.  Extremely  civil — the  family  is  in  admi- 
rable hands  already.  [Aside, 

Sir  Fran.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  hi^y — 
all  the  time  of  York  races,  she  would  never  be 
without  him. 

Man.  That  was  happy,  indeed  !  And  a  pra- 
dent  man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care 
that  his  wife  may  have  innocent  company. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  aye !  that's  it !  and  I  think 
there  could  not  be  such  another  ! 

Man.  Why,  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think  not 

Sir  Fran.  Only  naw  and  tan,  he — he  stonds  a 
leetle  too  much  upon  ceremony ;  that's  his  fault 

Man.  Oh,  never  fear !  he'll  mend  that  eveiy 
day^Mercy  on  us !  What  a  head  he  has  ! 

[Asidi, 

Sir  Fran.  So,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Lady  Wronghead,  Count  Basset,  and 
Mrs  Motherly. 

Lady  Wrong.  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infinitely 
obliging ;  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Man.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam ;  I 
am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  look  so  well,  after 
your  journey. 

Ladif  Wrong.  Why,  really,  coming  to  London 
is  apt  to  put  a  little  more  life  in  one's  looks. 

Man.  Yet  the  way  of  living  here,  is  very  ap|^ 
to  deaden  the  cgmpiexion— and,  ^ve  me  leaTC 
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du,  as  a  friend,  madam,  you  are  come  to 
a  place  in  the  world,  for  a  good  woman 
better  in. 

Wrong.  Lord,  cousin !  How  should  peo- 
r  make  any  figure  in  life,  that  are  always 
ip  in  the  country. 
t  Bas.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the 

quite  a  right  light,  madam.^    Mr  Manly, 
mble  servant — a  hem. 
.    Familiar   puppy. — [Atide.^ — Sir,   your 
>edient— I  must  be  dvil  to  the  rascal,  to 
ly  suspicion  of  him.  [Aside, 

t  Bof.  Was  you  at  White's  this  morning, 

Yes,  sir,  I  just  called  in. 
t  Boi,  Pray — what — was  there  any  thing 
tre? 

Much  at  usual,  sir ;  the  same  daily  car- 
nd  the  same  crows  about  them. 
t   Bas,    The  Demoivre-Baronet  had  a 
tumble  yesterday. 

I  bop^  ^^*  you  had  your  share  of  him. 
t  Bas.  No,  faith ;  I  came  in  when  it  was 
^I  think  I  just  made  a  couple  of  bets 
n,  took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so  went  to 
g'ft  Arms. 

Wrong.  What  a  genteel  easy  manner  he 

[Aside. 
.  A  yery  hopeful  acquaintance  I  have 
sre.  [Aside. 

»QUiR£  Richard,  with  a  wet  brown  pa- 
per  on  his  face. 

Von.  How  naw,  Dick !  what's  the  matter 

f  forehead,  lad  ? 

e  Rich.  I  ha'  gotten  a  knock  upon't. 

Wrong.   And  how  did  you  come  by  it, 
dless  creature  ? 

e  Rich.  Why,  I  was  but  running  after 
md  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little 
ust  naw  :  and  so,  with  that,  they  slapped 
r  full  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  sucn  a 
ere — I  thought  they  had  beaten  my  brains 
S  I  got  a  dab  of  wet  brown  paper  here, 
?  it  a  while. 

Wrong.  They  served  you  right  enough ; 

never  have  done  with  ^our  horse-play  ? 
ran.  Pooh,  never  heed  it,  lad ;  it  will  be 
to-morrow— the  boy  has  a  strong  head. 

Yes,  truly ;  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a 
ible  thickness.  [Aside. 

hin.  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  Manly — 
is  your  god-son. 
r  Rich.   Honoured   godfeyther,   I  crave 

ask  your  blessing. 

Thou  hast  it,  child — and,  if  it  will  do 

good,  may  it  be,  to  make  thee,  at  least, 
I  man  as  thy  father ! 

Enter  Miss  Jenny. 

Wrone,  Oh,  here's  my  daughter,  too. — 
my  !  Don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child  ? 


Man.  And  as  for  thee,  my  pretty  dear — [Sa- 
lutes Aer.] — Ma/st  thou  be,  at  least,  as  good  a 
woman  as  thy  mother ! 

Jenny.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome,  sir. 

Man.  Ha,  Miss  Pert !  Now  that's  a  thought 
that  seems  to  have  been  hatcht  in  the  girl  on  uii 
side  Highgate.  [Aside, 

Sir  Fran.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  sir. 

Lady  Wrong.  That's  only  from  her  country 
education,  sir  Francis.  You  know  she  has  been 
kept  too  long  there — so  I  brought  her  to  London, 
sir,  to  learn  a  little  more  reserve  and  modesty. 

Man.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it — 
every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something 

of  it ^There's  the  good  gentlewoman  of  the 

house  looks  like  a  knowing  person ;  even  she^ 
perhaps,  will  be  so  good  as  to  shew  her  a  little 
London  behaviour. 

Moth.  Alas,  sir!  miss  aren't  stand  long  in  need 
of  my  instruction. 

Man.  That  I  dare  say.  What  thou  canst 
teach  her,  she  will  soon  be  mistress  of.      [Aside. 

Moth.  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always  be  at 
her  service. 

Lady  Wrong.  Very  obliging  indeed,  Mrs  Mo- 
therly I 

Sir  Fran.  Very  kind  and  civil,  truly  ! — I  think 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

Man.  Oh,  yes;  and  very  friendly  company. 

Count  Bas.  Humph !  '£gad  I  don't  like  his 
looks — he  seems  a  little  smoky — I  believe  I  had 
as  good  brush  oflf— If  1  stay,  I  don't  know  but  he 
may  ask  me  some  odd  questions. 

Man.  Well,  sir ;  I  believe  you  and  I  do  but 
hinder  the  family — 

Count  Bas.  It  b  very  true,  sir — I  was  just 
thinking  of  going — ^He  don't  care  to  leave  me,  I 
see :  but  it's  no  matter,  we  have  time  enough.— 
[Aside.] — And  so,  ladies,  without  farther  ceremo« 
ny,  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Count  Basset,  and  drops  a  letter. 

Lady  Wrong.  Ha !  What  paper's  this  ?  Some 
billet-doux,  I'll  lay  my  life ;  but  this  is  no  place 
to  examine  it.  [Puts  it  in  her  pocket. 

Sir  Fran.  Why  in  such  naste,  cousin  ? 

Man.  Oh,  my  lady  must  have  a  great  many 
afifairs  upon  her  nands,  after  such  a  journey. 

Lady  Wrong.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have 
much  less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town,  of 
one  sort  or  other. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  ladies  seldom  want  employ- 
ment here,  madam. 

Jenny.  Ajid  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to  be 
idle,  sir. 

Man.  Nor  you,  neither,  I  dare  say,  my  young 
mistress. 

Jenny.  1  hope  not,  sir. 

Alan.  Ha,  Miss  Mettle !  Where  are  you  going, 
sir? 

Sir  Fran.  Only  to  see  you  to  the  door,  sir. 

Man.  Oh,  sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and  go^ 
without  ceremony. 
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Sir  Fran,  Nay,  sir ;  I  must  do  as  jou  will 
have  me — Your  bumble  servant 

[£xi>  Manly. 

Jenny,  Tbis  cousin  Manly,  papa,  seems  to  be 
but  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour — ^I  don't 
like  him  half  so  well  as  the  count 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh !  that's  another  thifig,  child — 
Cousin  is  a  little  proud,  indeed ;  but,  however, 
you  must  always  be  dvii  to  him,  for  he  has  a 
deal  of  money ;  and  nobody  knows  who  he  may 
give  it  to. 

La(fy  Wrong,  Psha  !  a  fig  for  his  money !  you 
have  so  many  projects  of  late  about  money,  since 
you  are  a  parliament  man.  What!  we  must 
make  ourselves  slaves  to  his  impertinent  hu- 
mours, eight  or  ten  years,  perhaps,  in  hopes  to 
be  his  heirs,  and  then  he  will  be  just  old  enough 
to  marry  his  maid. 

Moth,  N<i^,  for  that  matter,  madam,  the  town 
says  he  is  gomg  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  Fran,  Who  !  cousin  Manly  ? 

Lady  Wrong,  To  whom,  pray  r 

Moth.  Why,  is  it  possible  your  ladyship  should 
know  nothing  of  it  .'—To  my  lord  Townly's  sis- 
ter, lady  Grace. 

Lady  Wrong,  Lady  Grace ! 

Moth,  Dear  madam,  it  has  been  in  the  news- 
papers! 

Xoi/y  Wrong,  I  don't  like  that,  neither. 

Sir  F'ran,  Naw,  I  do ;  for  then  it's  likely  it 
mayn't  be  true. 

Lady  Wrong.  [Atide.] — If  it  is  not  too  far 
gone,  at  least  it  may  be  worth  one's  while  to 
throw  a  rub  in  his  way. 

Squire  Rich.  Pray,  feyther,  haw  lung  will  it  be 
to  supper  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Odso  !  that's  true ;  step  to  the  cook*, 
lad,  and  ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

Moth,  If  you  please,  sir,  I'll  order  one  of  my 
maids  to  shew  her  where  she  may  have  any  thing 
you  have  a. mind  to. 

Sir  Fran.  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs  Motherly. 

Squire  Rich.  Ods-flesh !  What,  is  not  it  i'  the 
hawse  yet — I  shall  be  famished — But  hawld  ! 
I'll  go  and  ask  Doll,  an'  there's  none  o'  the  goose 
poy  left. 

Sir  Fran.  Do  so ;  and,  do'st  hear,  Dick  ? — see 
if  there's  e'er  a  bottle  o'  the  strong  beer  that 
came  i'  th'  coach  with  us — if  there  be,  clap  a 
toast  in  it,  and  bring  it  up. 

Squire  Rich,  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
shawn'a  I,  feyther  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Aye,  aye ;  as  thee  and  I  always 
drink  it  for  breakfast — Go  thy  ways !  and  I'll  nil 
a  pipe  i'  th'  mean  while. 

iTaket  one  from  a  pocket-case,  and  Jills  it, — 
Exit  Squire  Richard. 

Lady  Wrong,  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of 
his  belly. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him 
to  be  a  little  hungry  after  his  journey. 

Ijady  Wrong,  Nay,  even  breed  him  your  own 


way — He  has  been  cramming,  in  or  out  of  the 
coach,  all  this  day,  I  am  sure — I  wish  my  poor 
girl  could  eat  a  quarter  as  much. 

Jenny.  Oh,  as  for  that,!  could  eat  a  great 
deal  more,  mamma ;  but,  then,  mayhap,  I  should 
grow  coarse,  like  him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Ijady  Wrong,  Aye ;  so  thou  wouldst,  my  dear. 

Enter  Squire  Richard,  with  a  full  tankard. 

Squire  Rich,  Here,  feyther,  I  ha'  browght  it- 
it's  well  I  went  as  I  did ;  for  our  Doll  had  just 
baked  a  toast,  and  was  going  to  drink  it  herself. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  then,  here's  to  thee,  Dick ! 

[Drinks, 

Squire  Rich,  Thonk  you,  feyther. 

Lady  Wrong,  Lord,  sir  Frauds,  I  wonder  yoo 
can  encourage  the  boy  to  swill  so  much  of  that 
lubberly  liquor! — it's  enough  to  make  him  quite 
stupid. 

Squire  Rich,  Why,  it  never  hurts  me,  mother ; 
and  I  sleep  like  a  hawnd  after  it.  [Drinks. 

Sir  Fran,  1  am  sure  I  ha'  drunk  it  these  thir- 
ty years,  and,  by  your  leave,  nuulam,  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  wit :  ha,  ha  ! 

Jenny,  But  you  mieht  have  had  a  great  deal 
more,  papa,  if  you  would  have  been  governed  by 
my  mother. 

Sir  Fran,  Daughter,  he  that  is  governed  by 
his  wife,  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Jenny.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool,  sir; 
for  I  love  to  govern,  dearly. 

Sir  Fran,  You  are  too  pert,  child ;  it  don't  do 
well  in  a  young  woman. 

Lady  Wrong,  Pray,  sir  Francis,  don't  snub 
her;  she  has  a  fine  growing  spirit,  and,  if  you 
check  her  so,  you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her 
brother  there. 

Squire  Rich.  [After  a  long  draught.'] — Indeed, 
mother,  I  think  my  sister  is  too  fonvara. 

Jenny,  You!  You  think  I'm  too  forward! 
Sure,  brother  mud,  your  head's  too  heavy  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  your  bell^  ! 

Lady  Wrong.  Well  said,  miss  !  he's  none  of 
your  master,  though  he  is  your,  elder  brother. 

Squire  Rich,  No,  nor  she  shawnt  be  my  mis* 
tress,  while  she's  younger  sister. 

Sir  Fran,  Well  said,  Dick  !  Shew  'em  that 
stawt  liquor  makes  a  stawt  heart,  lad  ! 

Squire  Rich.  So  I  will !  and  I'll  drink  agcen, 
for  all  her.  [Drinks^ 

Enter  John  Moody. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  John,  how  arc  the  horses  ? 

J.  ^lioody.  Troth,  sir,  I  ha'  noa  good  opinioa  o* 
this  tawn ;  it's  made  up  o'  mischief,  I  thmk. 

^r  Fran.  What's  the  matter  naw  ? 

J,  Moody.  Why,  I'll  tell  your  worship— before 
we  were  gotten  to  th'  street  end,  with  the  coach, 
here,  a  great  luggerhendcd  cnrt.  With  wheels  as 
thick  as  a  brick  wall,  laid  hawld  on't,  and  has 
poo'd  it  aw  to  bits ;  crack  went  the  perch ! 
down  goes  the  coach  !  and  whang  says  the  glat* 
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to  shivers !  Marcy  upon  us !  an  this  be 
1,  would  we  were  aw  weel  in  the  country 

ijf.  What  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us  all  in 
mtry  again,  Mr  Lubber  ?  I  hope  we  shall 
into  the  country  again  ttiese  seven  years, 
a;  let  twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 
Fran.  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny  !  Was  Ro- 
ao  fault  in  all  this  ? 

(oody.  Noa,  sir,  nor  I,  noather.  Are  not 
ihaioed,  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  to  do 
I  unkind  thing  by  strangers  ?  Noa,  says  he, 
mkin.  Sir,  he  did  the  thing  on  very  pur- 
and  so  the  folks  said  that  stood  by — Very 
ITS  Roger,  vow  shall  see  what  our  mey- 
if  say  to  ye  I  Your  meyster,  says  he  ;  your 

r  may  kiss  my and  so  he  clapped  his 

ust  there,  and  like  your  worship.     Flesh  ! 

;ht  they  had  better  breeding  in  this  town. 

Fran,  Fll  teach  this  rascal  some,  I'll  war- 

tn  !   Odsbud !   If  1  take  him  in  hand,  I'll 

e  devil  with  him. 

re  Hick,   Aye,  do,  feyther ;  have  him  be- 

e  parliament. 

^an.  Odsbud  !  and  sol  will — I  will  make 

9w  who  I  am  !  Wliere  does  he  live  ? 

oody,  1  believe  in  London,  sir. 

^ran.  What's  the  rascal's  name  ? 

oody,  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him 

*e  Rich.  What,  my  name ! 

''ran.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

oody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

''ran,  Where's  that? 

oody.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  doan't  know ! 


I  heard  him  say  he  would  cross  the  same  street 
again  to-morrow ;  and  if  we  had  a  mind  to  stand 
in  his  way,  he  would  pooU  us  over  and  over 
again. 

Sir  Fran,  Will  he  so?  Odzooks!    get  me  a 
constable. 

Lady  Wrong,  Pooh !  get  you  a  good  supper. 
Come,  sir  Francis,  don't  put  y<)urself  in  a  heat 
for  what  can't  be  helped.  Accidents  will  happen 
to  people  that  travel  abroad  to  see  the  world — 
For  my  part,  I  think  it's  a  mercy  it  was  not  over- 
turned before  we  were  all  out  on't. 
Sir  Fran.  Why  ay,  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 
Lady  Wrong.  Therefore,  see  to-morrow  if  we 
can  buy  one  at  second-hand,  for  present  use ;  so 
bespeak  a  new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

J.  Moody,  Why,  troth,  sir,  I  doan't  think  this 
could  have  held  you  above  a  day  longer. 
Sir  Fran,  D'ye  tliink  so,  John  ? 
J.  Moody,  Why,  you  ha'  had  it  ever  since  your 
worship  were  liigh  sheriff. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  then,  go  and  see  what  Doll 

has  got  us  for  supper — and  come  and  get  off  my 

boots.  [Exit  Sir  Fran. 

Lady  Wrong,  In  tlie  mean  time,  miss,  do  you 

step  to  Handy,  and  bid  her  get  me  some  fresh 

night-clothes.  [£jn7 Lady  Wrong. 

Jenny,   Yes,  mamma;   and  some  for  myself, 

too.  [Flit  Jenny. 

Squire  Rick,  Ods-flesh !  and  what  mun  I  do 

all  alone  ? 

ni  e'en  seek  out  where  t'other  pratty  miss  is, 
And  she  and  Fll  go  play  at  cards  for  kisses. 

[Exit. 


ACT  m. 


CEME  I. — Lord  Townly's  kouse. 


'  Lord  Townly,  a  Servant  attending. 

Town,  Who's  there  ? 
Mv  lord  ? 

Town,  Bid  them  get  dinner — lady  Grace, 
Tant. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Grace,  What,  is  the  house  up  already  ? 
r  is  not  drest  yet. 

Town.  No  matter — it's  three  o'clock — 
break  my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter 
•8. 

Orace.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now, 
dines  abroad. 

Tojcn,  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  an  ex- 
her  not  being  ready  yef. 
Grace.  No,  upon  my  word,  she  is  enga- 
[Hnpony. 

Ihwn.  Where,  pray? 
Grace,   At  my  lady  ReveFs  ;   and  you 
By  never  dine  till  supper*time. 

I. 


{Lord  Town,  No,  truly she  is  one  of  those 
orderly  ladies,  who  never  let  the  sun  shine  upon 
any  of  their  vices !— ->But,  prithee,  sister,  what 
humour  is  she  in  to-day  ? 

Lady  Grace,  Oh,  in  tip-top  spirits,  I  can  as- 
sure you — she  won  a  good  deal  last  night. 

Lord  Town.  I  know  no  difference  between  her 
winning  or  losing,  while  she  continues  her  coarse 
of  life. 

Lady  Grace.  However,  she  is  better  in  good 
humour  than  bad. 

Lord  Town,  Much  alike :  when  she  is  in  good 
humour,  other  people  only  are  the  belter  for  it ; 
when*  in  a  very  ill  humour,  then,  indeed,  I  sel- 
dom fail  to  have  my  share  of  her. 

Lady  Grace,  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  that  now 
— Does  any  body  dine  here  ? 

Lord  Town,  Manly  promised  me — By  the  way, 
madam,  what  do  you  think  of  his  last  conversa- 
tion? 

Lady  Grace,  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it. 

Lord  Town,  How  so  ? 

Lady  Grace,  Why — I  don't  know  how  he  can 
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ever'  have  any  thoughts  of  roe,  that  could  lay 
dowD  such  severe  nues  upon  wives  in  my  heai^ 

Lord  Town,  Did  you  think  his  rules  unreason- 
able? 

Lady  Grace.  I  can't  say  I  did  ;  but  he  might 
have  had  a  little  more  complaisance  before  me, 
at  least. 

Lord  Town,  Complaisance  is  only  a  proof  of 
good  breeding,  but  his  plainness  was  a  certain 
proof  of  his  honesty ;  nay,  of  his  good  opinion  of 
you  :  for  he  would  never  have  opened  himself  so 
freely,  but  in  con6dencc  that  your  good  sense 
could  not  be  disobliged  at  it. 

Lady  Grace.  My  good  opinion  of  him,  brother, 
has  hitherto  been  guided  by  yours :  but  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  tltis  mommg,  that  shews  him  a 
very  different  man  from  what  I  thought  him. 

Lord  Town.  A  letter  !  from  whom  ? 

Lady  Grace.  That  I  don't  know ;  but  there  it 
is.  [Gives  a  Utter. 

Lord  Town.^  Pray,  let's  sec.  [Reads,]  *  The  in- 

*  closed,  madam,  fell  accidentally  into  my  hands; 

*  if  it  no  way  concerns  you,  you  will  only  have 
'  the  trouble  of  reading  this^  from  your  sincere 

*  friend,  and  humble  servant,  Unknown,'  &c. 

iMdy  Grace,  And  this  was  the  inclosed. 

[Gives  another. 
Lord  Town.    [Reads.]   <  To  Charles  Manly, 

*  Esq. — Your  manner  of  living  with  me  of  late, 
'  convinces  me  that  I  now  grow  as  painful  to  you 
<  as  to  myself:  but,  however,  though  you  can 
^  love  me  no  longer,  I  hope  you  wilUnot  let  roe 
*■  live  worse  than  I  did,  before  I  left  an  honest 
*■  income  for  the  vain  hopes  of  being  ever  yours. 

Myrtilla  Dupe.* 

'  P.  S.  Tis  above  four  roontlis  since  I  received 
*  a  shilling  from  you.* 

Lftdy  Grace.  What  think  you  now  ? 

Lord  Town,  I  am  considering - 

Lady  Grace.  You  see  it's  directed  to  him— 

I^rd  Town.  That's  true;  but  the  postscript 
seems  to  be  a  reproach  that  I  think  he  is  not  ca- 
pable of  deserving. 

Lady  Grace.  But  who  could  have  concern 
enough  to  send  it  to  me  ? 

J.>ord  Town.  I  have  observed  that  these  sort  of 
letters,  from  unknown  friends,  generally  come 
from  secret  enemies. 

Lady  Grace.  What  would  you  have  me  do  io 
it? 

I^rd  Town.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do — 
fairly  shew  it  to  him,  and  say  I  advised  you  to  it. 

Lady  Grace,  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd 
look  from  me  ? 

Lord  Town.  Not  at  all,  if  you  use  my  name 
in  it;  if  he  is  innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear 
so  will  discover  his  regard  to  you.  If  he  Is 
guilty,  it  will  be  the  best  way  of  preventing  his 
addresses. 

Lady  Grace.  But  what  pretence  have  I  to  put 
him  out  of  countenance  } 


Lord  Town.  I  can't  think  there's  any  fear  of 
that. 

Lady  Grace.  Pray,  what  is  it  you  do  think, 
then? 

Lord  Towti.  Why,  certainly,  that  it's  much 
more  probable  this  letter  may  be  all  an  artifice, 
than  tliat  he  is  in  the  least  concerned  in  it 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Manly,  my  lord. 
Jjord  Town.  Do  you  receive  liim,  while  I  step 
a  minute  in  to  my  lady.      [EUit  Lord  Townly. 

Enter  Manly. 

Man,  Madam,  your  most  obedient ;  they  told 
me  my  lord  was  here. 

Lady  Grace.  He  will  be  here  presently;  he  is 
but  just  gone  in  to  my  sister. 

Man.  iSo,  then,  my  lady  dines  with  us  ? 

Lady  Grace.  No ;  sh6  is  engaged. 

Man.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  her  party,  madam  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Not  till  after  dinner. 

Man.  And,  pray,  how  may  she  have  disposed 
of  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Much  as  usual ;  she  has  visits 
till  about  eight;  after  that,  till  court-time,  she  is 
to  be  at  quadrille,  at  Mrs  Idle's ;  after  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  takes  a  short  supper  with  my  lad/ 
Moonlight ;  and,  from  thence,  they  go  together 
to  my  lord  Noble's  assembly. 

Man.  And  al-e  you  to  do  all  this  with  her,  ma- 
dam? 

iMdy  Grace.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits  :  I  would, 
indeed,  have  drawn  her  to  the  play  ;  but  I  doubt 
we  have  So  rouch  upon  our  hands,  that  it  will  not 
be  practicable. 

Man.  But  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest 
ofit? 

Lady  Grace.  There's  no  great  merit  in  for- 
bearing what  one  is  not  charmed  with. 

Man.  And,  yet,  I  have  found  that  very  diffi- 
cult in  my  time. 
•  Lady  Grace.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Man.  Why,  I  have  passed  a  great  deal  of  my 
life  in  the  hurry  of  the  ladiesy  though  I  was  ge- 
nerally better  pleased  when  I  was  at  quiet  with- 
out them. 

Lady  Grace.  What  induced  you,  then,  to  be 
with  them  ? 

Man.  Idleness,  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  Grace.  No  mistresses  in  the  case  ? 

Alan,  To  speak  honestly — yes— Being  often 
in  the  toy-shop,  there  was  no  forbearing  we  bau- 
bles. 

Lady  Grace.  And  of  course,  I  suppose,  some- 
times you  were  tempted  to  pay  for  diem  twice  as 
much  as  they  were  worth? 

Man.  Why,  really,  where  fancy  only  makes 
the  choice,  madam,  no  wonder  if  we  are  gene- 
rally bubbled  in  those  sort  of  bargains ;  which,  I 
confess,  has  been  often  my  case :  for  I  had  con- 
stantly some  coquette  or  otlier  upon  my  bands, 
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whom  I  could  lore,  perhaps,  just  enough  to  put 
il  in  her  power  to  plague  me. 

Lady  Grace.  And  that's  a  power,  I  doubt, 
OQuuDOoly  made  use  of. 

MmM.  The  amours  of  a  coquette,  madam,  sel- 
dom hajre  any  other  view ;  I  look  upon  thein  and 
prudes  to  be  nuisances  just  alike,  though  they 
seem  ver^  different :  the  6rst  are  always  plaguing 
the  men,  mstd  the  others  are  always  abusing  the 
women. 

Lady  Gra€€,  And  yet  both  of  them  do  it  for 
the  same  vain  oads ;  to  establisli  a  false  charac- 
ter of  being  virtuous. 

Man.  Of  being  chaste,  they  mean ;  for  they 
know  no  other  virile;  and,  upon  the  credit  of 
that,  they  tniffic  in  every  thing  else  that's  vicious. 
They  (even  against  mature)  keep  their  chastity, 
only  because  they  find  tbey  have  more  p<jwer  to 
do  mischief  with  it,  than  they  could  possibly  put 
in  practice  without  it. 

Lady  Grace.  Hold,  Mr  Manly  !  I  am  afraid 
this  severe  opinion  of  the  ipx  is  owing  to  the  ill 
choice  you  have  made  of  your  ini stresses. 

Man.  In  a  great  measure  \i  may  be  so  ;  but, 
madam,  if  both  these  characters  are  su  odious, 
how  vastly  valuable  is  tliat  woiiian,  who  has  at- 
tained all  they  aim  at,  without  the  aid  of  the  fol- 
ly or  vice  of  either  ! 

Lady  Grace.  I  believe  those  sort  of  women  to 
be  as  scarce,  sir,  as  the  men  that  believe  there 
are  any  such ;  or  that,  allowing  such,  have  virtue 
enough  to  deserve  them. 

Man.  That  could  deserve  them,  then had 

been  a  more  favourable  reflection. 

Lady  Grace.  Nay,  T  speak  only  from  my  little 
experience ;  for  (I'll  be  free  with  you,  Mr  Man- 
ly) I  don't  know  a  man  in  the  world,  that,  in  ap- 
peaniDce,  might  better  pretend  to  a  woman  of 
the  first  merit  than  yourself:  and  yet,  I  have  a 
reason  in  my  hand,  here,  to  think  you  have  your 
failings. 

Man.  I  have  infinite,  madam ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not 

aoMMig  the  number Pray,  what  is  in  your 

hand,  madam? 

Lady  Grace.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it, 
for  the  direction  is  to  you. 

[Givet  him  a  letter. 

Man.  To  me !  I  don't  remember  tlie  hand. 

[Reads  to  himself. 

Laehjf  Grace,  I  can't  perceive  any  change  of 
euilt  in  him;  and  his  surprise  seems  natural. — 
LlsiJc] .  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one  thing 
by  the  way,  Mr  Manly,  that  I  should  never 
have  shewn  you  this,  but  that  my  brother  enjoin- 
ed me  to  iL 

Man.  I  take  that  to  proceed  from  my  lord's 
good  opinion  of  me,  madam. 

Lady  Grace.  I  hope,  at  least,  it  will  stand  as 
in  excuse  for  my  taking  this  liberty. 

Man.  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  any  thing,  ma- 
iam,  that  wanted  an  excuse ;   and  I  hope  you 


will  not  give  ine  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  by 
refusing  the  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you. 

Lady  Grace.  1  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse 
any  that  you  think  profier  to  ask. 

Man.  Only  tliis,  madnm,  to  indulge  me  so  fur 
as  to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  came  into  your 
hand. 

Lady  Grace.  Inclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a 
name. 

Man.  If  there  be  no  secret  in  the  contents, 
madam 

Lady  Grace.  Wliy — there  is  an  impertinent 
insinuation  in  it :  but  as  I  know  your  good  ^cnsc 
will  think  it  so,  too,  I  will  venture  to  trust  you. 
Man.  You  will  obli<;e  mc,  madam. 

\^He  takes  the  other  letter,  and  reads. 
Lady  GracCf  [Aside.]  Now  am  I  in  the  oddcbt 
situation  !  methiiiks  our  conversation  grows  ter- 
ribly critical.    This  must  produce  something — 
Oh,  lud  !  would  it  were  over. 

Alan.  Now,  madam,  I  begin  to  have  some 
light  into  the  poor  project  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this. 

Lady  Grace.  I  have  no  notion  of  what  could 
be  proposed  by  it. 

Man.  A  little  patience,  madam First,  as 

to  the  insinuation  you  mention 

Lady  Grace.  O  !  what  is  he  going  to  say  now  f 

[Jside. 
Man.  Though  my  intimacy  with  my  lord  may 
have  allowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very  fre- 
quent here  of  late ;  yet,  in  such  a  talking  town 
as  this,  you  must  not  wonder  if  a  great  many  of 
those  visits  are  placed  to  your  account ;  and  this, 
taken  for  granted,  I  suppose,  has  been  told  to  my 
Lady  Wronghead,  as  a  piece  of  news,  since  her 
arrival,  not  improbably  with  many  more  imagi- 
nary circumstances. 

Lady  Grace,  My  lady  Wronghead  ! 
Man.  Ay,  madam;  for  I  am  positive  this  is 
her  hand. 

Lady  Grace.  What  view  could  she  have  in 
writing  it  ? 

Man,  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage  she 
may  have  heard  I  am  engaged  in|  because,  if  I 
die  without  heirs,  her  family  expects  that  some 
part  of  my  estate  may  return  to  them  again.-^ 
But  I  hope  she  is  so  far  mistaken,  that  if  this 
letter  has  given  you  the  least  uneasiness-  I  shall 
think  that  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 

Lady  Grace.  That  does  not  carry  your  usual 
complaisance,  Mr  Manly ! 

Man.  Yes,  madam,  because  I  am  sure  I  can 
convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Lady  Grace.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  it 

Man.  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam ;  yet  you 
may,  very  innocently,  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Lady  Grace.  With  what  an  artful  gentleness 
he  steals  into  my  opinion  !  [Aside.]  Well,  sir,  I 
won't  pretend  to  have  so  little  of  the  woman  in 
me,  as  to  want  curiosity — But^  pniy^  do  you  sup^ 
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pose,  tlien,  this  Myrtilla  is  a  real,  or  a  fictitious  | 
name  ? 

Man.  Now  I  recollect,  madam,  there  is  a 
young  woman  in  the  house  wher^  my  lady 
wronghead  lodges,  that  I  heard  somehodv  call 
Myrtilla :  this  letter  may  be  written  by  her — 
But  how  it  came  directed  to  me,  I  confess,  is  a 
mystery,  that,  l)efore  I  ever  presume  to  see  your 
ladyship  again^  I  think  myself  obliged  in  honour 
to  hnd  out.  [Going. 

lAidif  Grace.  Mr  Manly — ^you  are  not  going T 

Man.  Tis  but  to  the  next  street,  madam ;  I 
fihall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 

Ludi/  Grace.  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming 
up. 

Man.  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest,  till  I 
sec  an  end  of  this  aBair. 

Ladif  Grace.  But  this  is  so  odd  !  why  should 
liny  silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away  ? 

Man,  Since  you  won't  suffer  it  to  be  yours, 
madam,  then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my  own 
curiosity [Exit  Man. 

Lady  Grace.  Well — and  now,  what  am  I  to 
think  of  all  this  ?  Or,  suppose  an  indifferent  per^ 
son  had  heard  every  worn  we  have  said  to  one 
another,  what  would  they  have  thought  on*t  ? — 
Would  it  have  been  very  absurd  to  conclude,  he 
is  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
with  me  ?  I  hope  not — for  I  am  sure  the  case  is 
terribly  clear  on  my  side ;  and  why  may  not  I, 

without  vanity,   suppose   my unaccountable 

somewhat — has  done  as  much  execution  upon 
him  ?  Why — because  he  never  told  me  so — nay, 
he  has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the  word  love, 
or  ever  said  one  civil  thing  to  my  person — well 
— but  he  has  said  a  thousand  to  my  good  opini- 

uion,  and  has  certainly  got  it had  he  spoke 

first  to  my  person,  he  had  paid  a  very  ill  compli- 
ment   to  my  understanding 1   should   have 

thought  him  impertinent,  and  nevrir  have  trou- 
bled my  head  about  him ;  but,  as  he  has  managed 
the  matter,  at  least  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
let  his  thoughts  be  what  they  will,  I  shall  never 
trouble  my  head  about  any  other  man  as  long  as 
I  live. 

Enter  Mrs  Trusty. 

Well,  Mrs  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet  ? 

Trusty,  Yes,  madam ;  but  my  lord  has  been 
courting  her  so,  I  think,  till  they  are  both  out  of 
humour. 

Lady  Grace.  How  so  ? 

Trusty.  Why,  it  began,  madam,  with  his  lord- 
ship's desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home  to- 
day— upon  which,  my  lady  said  she  could  not  be 
ready ;  upon  that,  my  lord  ordered  them  to  stay 
the  dinner ;  and  then  my  lady  ordered  the  coach : 
then  my  lord  took  her  short,  and  said  he  had  or- 
dered the  coachman  to  set  up;  then  my  lady 
made  him  a  great  curtsey,  and  said  she  would 
wait  till  his  lordship's  horses  had  dined,  and  was 


mighty  pleasant :  but,  for  fear  of  the  worst, 
dam,  she  whispered  me — to  get  her  chair  rcsady. 

[Exit  Trustt. 
iMdy  Grace.  Oh,  here   they  come !  and,  by 
their  looks,  seem  a  little  unfit  for  companj. 

[Exit  Ladt  GsAce. 

Enter  Lady  Towkly,  Lord  Toy/ vly  JoUommg. 

Lady  Town.  Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I  caa 
bear  it  no  longer;  nothing  still  but  aboot  my 
faults,  my' faults :  an  agreeable  subject,  truly ! 

Lord  Town.  Why,  madam,  if  you  won't  hear 
of  them,  how  can  I  ever  hope  to  see  you  mead 
them  ? 

Lady  Town.  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  them 

— I  can't  mend  them you  know  I  have  tried 

to  do  it  a  hundred  times — and — ^it  hurts  me  to 
— I  can't  bear  it 

Lord  Town.  And  I,  madam,  can't  bear  this 
daily  licentious  abuse  of  your  time  and  charac- 
ter. 

Lady  Town.  Abuse  !  astonishing !  when  the 
universe  knows  I  am  never  better  company  than 
when  I  am  doing  what  I  have  a  mind  to !  Bat 
to  see  this  world  !  that  men  can  never  get  over 
that  silly  spirit  of  contradiction — Why,  but  last 
Thursday,  now, — there  you  wisely  amended  one 
of  my  faults,  as  you  call  them — ^you  insisted  upon 
my  not  going  to  the  masquerade — and,  pray,  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  vVas  not  I  as  cross  as  the 
devil  all  the  night  after  ?  Was  not  I  forced  to 
get  company  at  home }  And  was  it  not  almost 
tliree  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  I  was  able 
to  come  to  myself  again  !  And  then  the  fault  is 

not  mended  neither for  next    time  I  shall 

only  have  twice  the  inclination  to  go :  so  that  all 
this  mending,  and  mending,  you  see,  is  but  darn- 
ing an  old  ruiHc,  to  make  it  worse  than  it  was 
before. 

Lord  Town.  Well,  the  manner  of  woroen'« 
living  of  laic  is  insupportable  ;  and  one  way  or 
oth<  r 

T^dy  Town.  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose? 
why,  so  it  may:,  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  you 

must  give  one  time -and  when  things  aie  at 

worst,  you  know,  they  may  mend  themselves,  ba, 
ha ! 

I^trd  Town.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  hnmoiir 
now  to  trifle. 

Lady  Town.  Why  then,  my  lord,  one  word  of 
fair  argument — to  talk  with  you  in  your  own 
way,  now — You  complain  of  my  late  hours,  and 
I  of  your  early  ones — so  far  we  are  even,  youll 
allow — ^But  pray,  which  gives  us  the  best  figure 
in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world  ?  ray  active, 'spirit* 
ed  three  in  the  morning,  or  your  dull,  drowsy 
eleven  at  night  ?  Now,  I  think,  one  has  the  air 
of  a  woman  of  quality,  and  t'other  of  a  plod- 
ding mechanic,  that  goes  to  bed  betimes,  thai 
he  may  rise  early  to  open  his  shop — Faugh ! 

Lord  Town.  Fy,  fy,  madam  f  is  this  your 
way  of  reasoning  f  'tis  time  to  wake  yoo,  then— 
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Tis  not  your  ill  boara  aloDe  that  distarb  me,  but 
as  ofteo  the  ill  compaoy  that  occasion  those  ill 
boon. 

Lmtfy  Tomn,  Sure  I  don*t  understand  jou 
now,  my  lord ;  what  ill  company  do  I  keep  ? 

Lord  Town,  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose 
their  money,  and  men  that  win  it ;  or,  perhaps, 
men  that  are  voluntary  bubbles  at  one  game,  in 
hopes  a  lady  will  g^ve  them  fisir  play  at  another. 
Tlieny  that  unavoidable  mixture  with  known 
rakes,  concealed  thieves,  and  sharpers  in  em- 
broidery—or, what,  to  me,  is  still  more  shock- 
ing that  herd  of  familiar,  chattering,  crop-eared 
coxcombs^  who  are  so  often  like  monkeys,  there 
would  be  no  knowing  them  asunder,  but  that 
their  tails  hang  from  their  head«,  and  the  mon- 
key's grows  where  it  should  do. 

Lady  Town,  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent 
proof  of  his  sense,  that  thinks  these  powder-pufis 
dangerous. 

£(frd  Town.  Their  bein^  fools,  madam,  is  not 
always  the  husband's  secunty ;  or,  if  it  were,  for- 
tune sometimes  gives  them  advantages  that  might 
make  a  thinking  woman  tremble. 

Lady  Ibtpn.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lor  J  Town.  That  women  sometimes  lose  more 
than  they  are  able  to  pay :  and  if  a  creditor  be  a 
little  pressing,  the  lady  may  be  reduced  to  try, 
if,  instead  of  gold,  the  gentleman  will  accept  of 
a  trinket. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  tou  grow  scurrilous; 
TOuHl  make  roe  hate  you.  I^U  have  you  to  know,  I 
keep  company  with  the  politest  people  in  town ; 
ana  the  assemblies  I  frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  Town.  So  are  the  churches— —now  and 
then.  ' 

Lady  Town.  My  friends  frequent  them,  too,  as 
well  as  the  assemblies. 

Lord  Town.  Yes,  and  would  do  it  ofVencr,  if  a 
fjwmk  of  the  chambers  were  there  allowed  to 
furnish  cards  to  the  company. 

Lady  Town.  I  see  what  you  drive  at  all  this 
while :  you  would  lay  an  imputation  on  my  fame, 
to  cover  your  own  avarice.  I  might  take  any 
pleasures,  I  find,  that  were  not  expensive. 

Lord  Town.  Have  a  care,  madam ;  don't  let 
mc  think  you  only  value  your  chastity  to  make  me 
reproachable  for  not  indulging  you  m  every  thing 
else  that's  vicious — F,  madam,  have  a  reputation, 
too,  to  guard,  that's  dear  to  me  as  yours — ^The 
follies  of  an  uns;ovemcd  wife  may  make  the 
wisest  man  uneasy;  but  'tis  his  own  fault,  if 
ever  they  make  him  contemptible, 

Lady  Town.  My  lord— you  would  make  a  wo- 
man mad ! 

Lord  Town.  You'd  make  a  man  a  fool ! 

Lady  Town.  If  Heaven  has  made  you  other- 
wise, that  won't  l)e  in  my  power. 

Lord  Town.  Whatever  may  be  in  your  inclina- 
tion, madam,  I'll  prevent  your  making  me  a  beg- 
gar, at  least. 

Lady  Town,  A  beggar !  Crcesus !  I'm  out  of 


patience ! — I  won't  come  home  till  four  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Lord  Town,  That  may  be,  madam ;  but  I'll 
order  the  doors  to  be  locked  at  twelve. 

Ladjf  Town.  Tlien  I  won't  come  home  till  to- 
morrow night 

Lor4^  Town,  Then,  madam — ^you  shall  never 
come  hnme  again.  [Exit  Lord  Townly. 

Lady  Town.  What  does  he  mean?  I  never 
heard  such  a  word  from  him  in  my  life  before ! 
The  man  always  used  to  have  manners  in  his 
worst  humours.  There's  something,  that  I  don't 
see,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this^-But  his  head's 
always  upon  some  impracticable  scheme  or 
other ;  so  I  won't  trouble  mine  any  longer  about 
him.     Mr  Manly,  your  servant. 

Enter  Manly. 

Man.  I  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  madam ;  but 
I  hope  my  business  with  my  lord  will  excuse  it. 

Lady  Town.  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in  the 
next  room,  sir. 

Man,  Will  you  give  me  leave,  madam  ? 

Lady  Town.  Sir — ^you  have  my  leave,  though 
you  were  a  lady. 

Man.  [Aiide.]  What  a  well-bred  age  do  we 
live  in  !  [Exit  Manlt. 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  my.  dear  lady  Grace !  how 
could  you  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone  all  this 
while  ? 

Lady  Grace.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  with 
you. 

Lady  Town,  Why,  yes — and  therefore  I  want- 
ed yoi.r  relief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  flutter 
here 

Lady  Grace,  Bless  roe !  for  what } 

Lady  Town.  Only  our  usual  breakfast;  we 
have  each  of  us  had  our  disli  of  matrimonial 
comfort  this  morning We  have  been  charm- 
ing company ! 

Lady  Grace,  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it>  sure  it 
must  be  a  vast  happiness,  when  a  man  and  a  wife 
can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of  conversa- 
tion ! 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the 
world  r 

Lady  Grace,  Now  I  should  be  afraid,  that 
where  two  people  are  every  day  together  so,  thev 
must  often  be  in  the  want  of  something  to  talk 
upon. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  most 
mistaken  in  the  world  !  married  people  have 
things  to  talk  of,  child,  that  never  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  others.  Why,  here's  my  lord  and 
I,  now,  we  have  not  been  married  above  two 
short  years,  you  know,  and  we  have  already  eight 
or  ten  things  constantly  in  bank,  that,  whenever 
we  want  company,  we  can  take  up  any  one  of 
them  for  two  hours  together,  and  the  subject  ne- 
ver the  flatter;  nay,  if  we  have  occassion  for  it, 
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t  wns  the  first 
isC  be  vastly 


it  viill  he  as  fresh  n 
hour  it  entertained 

Ladu  Grace.  Certainly  that 

Lady  Toan.  Oh,  thorc's  no  life  like  ill  Why, 
t'otlicr  dny,  for  example,  when  you  dined  abroad, 
iny  lord  aiid  I,  after  a  pretty  cheerful  Ute  i  tilr 
meol,  sat  us  donn  by  the  fin>-ude  in  an  easy,  in- 
dolent, piclc'tooth  way,  far  about  q  quarter  iif  an 
hoar,  «s  if  we  had  not  ihouglit  nl  any  other's 

being  in  the  room At  last,  Ktrelching  himself, 

and  yawning — Sly  dear — says  he aw you 

came  home  very  late  last  night Twas  but  just 

turned  of  [wo,  says  I — I  was  in  bed — aw — by 
eleven,  Mys  he — So  you  are  every  niglil,  says  I — 
Well,  «ays  he,  I  am  amaied  vou  can  sit  up  so 
l«le — How  can  you  be  ama/ed,  says  I,  at  a  thing 
that  happens  so  often  ? — Upon  which  we  eotered 


has  entertained  u: 


upon  it,  that  I  believe  in  my  soul 
long  as  we  live. 

Lad;/  Grace.  But  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family 
dialf^es,  (though  extremely  well  for  pasane  the 
tiinc)  dou'i  there,  now  and  tlicn,  enter  mme  Tittle 
witty  sort  of  bitterness? 

J^y  Toan.  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss 
at  all.  A  smart  repartee,  with  a  zest  of  recrimi- 
nation at  the  head  of  it,  makes  the  prettiest 
sherbet.  Ay,  ay,  if  we  did  not  mil  a  little  of  the 
ncid  with  it,  a  matrimonial  society  would  be  so 
lusciou^  thnt  nothing  but  an  old  liquorish  prude 
would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Lady  Grace,    Well — certainly  you  have  the 

Lady  Tutcn,  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear,  I  rather  think  we  squeezed  a  htlle  too  much 
lemon  into  it  this  bout !  for  it  grew  so  sour  at 
last,  that— I  tliink— I  almost  told  him  he  was  a 
loot — and  be,  again — talked  something  oddly  of — 
turning  me  out  of  doors. 

LadyGraee.  Oh,  have  a  care  of  that ! 

Lady  Tbain.  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thanb 
my  own  wise  father  for  that 

iMily  Grace.  How  so? 

Liidy  Toicn.  Why — when  my  good  lord  first 
openetl  his  honourable  trenches  before  me,  my 
imaccou[itdile  papa,  in  whose  hands  I  tlicn  was, 
gave  me  up  at  discretion.   . 

Lady  Grace.  How  do  you  mean  i 

Lady  Toiia.  lie  said,  the  nives  of  this  age 
were  come  to  that  pass,  that  be  would  not  desire 
even  his  own  daughter  should  be  trusted  with 
pin-money ;  so  diat,  my  whole  train  of  separate 
■nclinatuiiis  are  left  entirely  at  the  nwrcy  of  a 
husband's  odd  humours. 

Lady  Grace.  Why,  that,  indeed,  is  enough  to 
make  a  wouinn  of  spirit  look  about  her. 

Lady  'l\ia>n.  Nay,  but  to  be  serious,  ray  dear ; 
what  would  you  really  hare  a  wuinan  do,  in  my  caseP 

iMily  Grace.  Why — if  I  had  a  sober  liusbaud, 
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have,  I  would  inake  myielf  the  ha^nest 
the  world,  by  bcin^  as  oobei  as  he. 

Lady  ITuif  n.  Oh,  you  wicked  thing !  how  caa 
you  teaie  one  at  this  rate,  when  you  know  be  is 
su  very  sober,  that(eicept  giving  me  moneyj  ibert 
is  not  one  thing  in  the  world  be  can  do  to  please 
me  ?  And  I,  at  the  same  time,  partly  by  naturtv 
and  partly,  perhaps,  by  keeping  the  best  company, 
do,  with  niy  soul,  love  almost  avery  thing  be 
hates.  I  dote  upon  assemblies ;  my  beart  bouodt 
at  a  ball;  and  at  an  opera — I  einirc.  Then  1 
love  play  to  distraction  ;  cards  enchant  me — and 
dice  put  me  out  of  my  little  wits — Dear,  Aau 
hazard ! — Oh,  what  a  (low  of  spirits  it  gives  our ! 
— Do  you  never  play  at  hazard,  child  } 

lady  Grace.  Oh,  never !  I  don't  think  it  sits 
well  upon  women ;  there's  something  so  mascu- 
line, so  nmch  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it.  You  see 
how  it  make*  the  men  swear  and  curse;  and 
when  a  woman  is  thrown  into  the  same  pauioa — 

Lady  Tatm.  Tha^s  very  true;  one  is  a  littl* 
put  to  it,  sometimct,  not  to  make  use  of  the  sune 
words  to  express  it. 

Lady  Grace.  Well — and,  upon  tit  luc^  |vay 
what  words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  ne 

Lady  Toaia.  Why,  upon  a  very  Hard  case,  in- 
deed, when  a  sad  wrong  word  is  risii^  jou 
to  one's  tongue's  end,  I  give  a  great  gulp— and 
swallow  it. 

Lady  Grace.  Well ;  and  is  not  that  eoou^  t* 
moke  you  forswear  play  as  long  as  you  live? 

iMOy  Tozon.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  forsworn  iL 

Lady  Grace.  Seriously? 

Ijidy  Toicn.  Snleronly !  a  thousand  tunes; 
but  then  one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

Lady  Grace.  And  how  can  you  answer  that! 

LttS)  ToKn.  Mv  dear,  what  we  say,  when  ■( 
are  losers,  we  look  upon  to  be  no  more  bindiD| 
than  a  lover's  oath,  or  a  great  man's  promiM. 
But  I  bc^  pardon,  child;  1  should  not  lead  you 
so  far  iuto  the  world ;  you  are  a  prude,  and  de- 
sign to  live  soberly. 

Lady  Grace.  Why,  I  confess,  my  nature  and 
my  education  do,  in  a  good  degree  incline  nie 
tltat  way. 

Lady  Town.  Well,  how  a  woman  of  spirit-Cfor 
you  don't  want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  titing 
soberly,  is  to  ine  iucouceivable ;  for  you  will  mar- 
ry, I  suppose } 

Lady  Grace.  I  can't  tell  but  t  may. 

Lady  i^ma.  And  won't  you  live  in  town? 

Lady  Grace.  Half  tlic  year,  I  should  like  it 
very  well. 

Lady  Ibn^n.  My  stars !  and  you  would  really 
live  in  London  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  it? 

LadyGraee.  Why  not  P 

Lady  Toan.  Why  can't  ymi  as  well  go  and  be 
sober  in  the  country  ? 

J^ffy  Grace.  So  I  would — t'other  half  vear. 

Lady   Toan,    And   pray,    what   comfttrtable 
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of  life  would  you  form,  now,  for  your 
summer  imd  winter  sober  entertainments  ? 

iMufyOrmce.  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might 
very  well  coMent  us. 

Latfy  Town.  Oh,  of  all  things,  let's  hear  it ! 

La^  Grace,  Why,  in  summer,  I  could  pass 
my  leisure  hours  in  nding,  in  reading,  walking  by 
a  canal,  or  sitting  at  the  end  of  it  under  a  great 
tree ;  in  dressing,  dining,  chatting  with  an  agree- 
able friend ;  perhaps,  hearing  « little  music,  taking 
a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  of  cards,  soberly ;  ma- 
naging my  ftimily,  looking  into  its  iKSCOunts,  play- 
ing with  my  children,  if  I  had  any,  or  in  a  thou- 
sand Other  innocent  amusements — soberly ;  and 
possibly,  by  these  means,  I  might  induce  my  hus- 
oaod  to  be  as  sober  as  myself — 

Lady  Town*  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  asto- 
nishing creature  !  For  sure  such  primitive  ante- 
diluvian notions  of  life  have  not  been  in  any  head 

these  thousand  years Under  a  great  tree  !  O, 

my  soul ! — But  I  beg  we  may  have  the  sober 
town-scheme  too — for  I  am  charmed  with  the 
country  one  ! 

Lady  Grace.  Ton  shall,  and  1*11  try  to  stick  to 
my  sobriety  there  too. 

Lady  Town,  Well,  though  I'm  sure  it  will  give 
me  the  vapours,  I  must  hear  it,  however. 

Lady  Grace.  Why,  then,  for  fear  of  your 
finnting,  madam,  I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the 
fashion,  that  1  would  never  be  dressed  ofat  of  it 
— but  still  it  should  be  soberly :  for  I  can't  think 
it  any  disgrace  to  a  woman  of  my  private  for- 
tune, not  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as  the  wedding- 
suit  oi  a  first  duchess.  Though  there  is  one  ex- 
travagance I  would  venture  to  come  up  to. 

Lady  Town.  Aye,  now  for  it 

Lady  Grace.  I  would  every  day  be  as  clean  as 
a  bride. 

Lady  Town.  Why,  the  men  say,  that's  a  great 
step  to  be  made  one — Well,  now  you  are  drest — 
Pray,  let's  see  to  what  purpose  ? 

iJidy  Grace.  I  would  visit — that  is,  my  real 
friends;  but  as  little  for  form  as  possible.  I 
would  go  to  court ;  sometimes  to  an  assembly, 

nay,  play  at  quadrille soberly :    I  would  see 

all  the  good  plays ;  and,  because  'tis  the  fashion, 

now  and  then  an  opera-^ but  I  would  not 

expire  there,  for  fear  I  should  never  go  again : 
and,  lastly,  I  can't  say,  but  for  curiosity,  if  I  liked 
my  company,  I  might  be  drawn  in  once  to  a  mas- 
<]uerade ;  and  this,  T  think,  is  as  far  as  any  wo- 
man can  go    ■   ■     soberly. 

Lady  Town.  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
last  piece  of  sobriety,  I  was  just  going  to  call  for 
aome  surfeit-water. 

Lady  Grace.  VVhy,  don't  you  think,  with  the 
farther  aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  takint;  the 
air,  suppin^'sleeping,  not  to  say  a  word  of  devo- 
tion, the  four-and-twenty  hours  might  roll  over 
in  a  tolerable  manner  ? 

Lady  Town.  Tolerable!    Deplorable!    Why, 


child,  all  you  propose  is  but  to  endure  life;  now, 
I  want  to  enjoy  it. 

Enter  Mrs  Trusty. 

Trust.  Madam,  yoar  ladyship's  chair  is  ready. 

Lady  Town.  Have  the  footmen  their  white 
flambeaux  yet  ?   For,  last  night,  I  was  poisoned. 

Trust.  Yes,  madam ;  there  were  some  come  in 
this  morning.  [EjnY  Trusty. 

Lady  Town.  My  dear,  you  will  excuse  me  ; 
but  you  know  my  lime  is  so  precious—— 

Lady  Grace.  Tliat  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder 
your  least  enjoyment  of  it. 

Lady  Town.  You  will  call  on  me  at  lady  Re- 
vel's ? 

Lady  Grace.  Certainly. 

Lady  Town.  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break 
into  .your  scheme,  my  dear  ! 

Lady  Grace.  When  it  does,  I  will soberly 

break  from  you. 

Lady  Town.  Why  then,  'till  we  meet  again, 
dear  sister,  I  wish  you  all  tolerable  happiness. 

[Exit  Lady  Town  l)-. 

Lady  Grace.  There  she  goes — Dash !  into  her 
stream  of  pleasures !  Poor  woman  I  she  is  really 
a  fine  creature ;  and  sometimes  infinitely  agree- 
able ;  nay,  take  her  out  of  the  madness  of  this 
town,  rational  in  her  notions,  and  easy  to  live 
with :  but  she  is  so  borne  down  by  this  torrent 
of  vanity  in  vogue,  she  thinks  every  hour  of  her 
life  is  lost  that  she  does  not  lead  at  tt)e  head  of 
it  What  it  will  end  in,  I  tremble  to  imagine  I — 
Ha,  my  brother!  and  Manly  with  him?  I  guess 

what  they  have  been  talking  of 1  shall  hear 

it  in  my  turn,  I  suppose ;  but  it  woiA  hccome  me 
to  be  inquisitive.  [Exit  Lady  Grace. 

Enter  Lord  Townly  and  Manly. 

Lord  Town.  I  did  not  think  my  lady  Wronoj- 
head  had  such  a  notable  brain  *.  though  F  can't 
say  she  was  so  very  wise,  in  trusting  this  silly 
girl,  you  call  Myrtilla,  with  the  secret. 

Man.  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me  ;  had  the 
girl  been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  never  come 
at  it  myself. 

Lord  Town,  W^hy,  1  thought  you  said  this  girl . 
writ  this  letter  to  you,  and  that  my  lady  Wrong- 
head  sent  it  inclosed  to  my  sister  ? 

Man,  If  yoti  please  to  give  me  leave,  my  lord 

the  fact  is  thus— This  inclosed  letter  to  lady 

Grace  was  a  real  original  one,  written  by  this 
girl  to  the  count  we  have  l>een  talking  of:  the 
count  drops  it,  and  my  Jady  Wrongbead  finds  it : 
then,  only  changing  the  cover,  slie  seals  it  up  as 
a  letter  of  business,  just  written  by  herself,  to 
me  :  and,  pretending  to  be  in  .a  hurry,  gets  this 
innocent  girl  to  write  the  direction  for  her. 

Lord  Town,  Oh,  then,  die  girl  did  not  know 
she  was  superscribing  a  billet-doux  of  her  owb  x» 
you? 

Man.  N0|  my  lord ;  for  when  I  first  question^ 
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ed  her  about  the  djrccdon,  die  owned  it  imroe- 
diately;  but,  when  I  shewed  her  that  her  letter 
to  the  count  waa  within  it,  and  told  her  haw  it 
come  into  tay  hniidi,  the  poor  creature  was 
amaied,  and  tboueht  hertelt  betrayed  both  by 
the  count  and  my  lady — In  short,  upon  this  ilis- 
cotery,  the  ^irl  and  I  grew  *o  (trociuus,  that  she 
has  let  me  into  some  transot^tions,  in  niy  lady 
Wroni^head's  raraity,  which,  with  my  liaving  a 
careful  eye  orer  them,  may  prevent  tlie  rutn  of 


licl 


Man.  But  I  will  be  most  unmercifully  rctcn- 
fcd  of  her ;  for  I  wilt  do  her  the  greuTett  friend- 
ship in  the  world against  her  will. 

Lord  Toipii.  What  an  uncommon  pliilosophy 
art  thou  master  of,  to  make  eren   thy  malice  a 

Man.  Yet,  ray  lord,  I  nsmre  you,  there  is  no 
one  action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  plensnre 
than  your  approbation  of  IL 

Lord  Totea.  Dear  Charles  !  my  heart's  impa- 
tient 'till  thou  art  nearer  to  me !  and,  as  a  proof 
that  I  have  long  wished  thee  so,  while  your  daily 


conduct  has  chosen  rather  to  descrrc  than  idk 


assure  you,  i 
firmly  yours 

Alan.  ImpossiUe  !  you  flatter  me  ! 

Lard  3W>n.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  flattery :  but 
she  hcnelf  sliall  prove  it  none  ;  she  dlnea  wiib  u) 
alone:  witen  the  servants  ire  withdrawn,  I'll  open 
a  conversation,  that  shall  excuse  my  leaving  you 
t0fH»lwr — Ob,  Charles !  had  I,  like  thee,  been 
cautious  in  my  clioice,  what  iilclaD4:holy  boon 
had  this  heart  avoided  I 

Man.  No  more  of  that,  I  beg,  niv  lont 

Lord  Unsn.  But  'twill,  at  least,  be  s 
jief  to  my  anxiety,  however  barren  of 
the  state  has  been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  frkiMl 
and  sister  happy  in  it.  Your  harmony  of  life 
will  be  an  instance  how  much  the  chiMce  of  tem- 
per is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  toft  hours  in  mutual  kindness  more, 
You'll  reach,  by  virtue,  what  I  lost  by  love. 

[EituiU. 


SCENE  I.— Mrs  Moiiieblv's  Aokm. 

Eater  Mrs  Motherly,  muting  Myrtili,*. 

Moth.  So,  niece !  where  is  it  possible  jou  a 
have  been  these   '"  ""  —  ' 

Myr.  CHi,  mai 
to  tell  you. 

Moth.  A  story !  Ods  my  life  !  What  have  you 
done  with  ihe  count's  note  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
I  sent  you  about?  Is  it  safe?  Is  it  good  t  Is  it  se- 


be  hanced  about  it ! 

Moth.  The  dickens!  has  the  rogue  of  a  count 
^ayed  us  another  trick,  then  > 

Myr.  You  shall  hear,  madam.  When  I  came 
to  Mr  C)uh,  the  banker's,  and  shewed  him  his 
note  for  five  hundred  pounds,  payable  to  the 
count,   or  order,  in  two  months — - — he  looked 


I  had  stayed  about  ten  minutes,  he  came  in  to 
me — clops  to  the  door,  and  charges  me  with  a 
constable  for  fiin;ery. 

Moth.  Ah,  pour  soul !  and  how  didst  thou  get 


off? 


Myr.  While  I  was  ready  to  sink 
tioo,  I  bejKcd  him  to  have  a  little  jmnciiLc,  un 
1  could  send  fur  Mr  Manly,  wbtim  he  knew  to 
be  a  gentlemen  of  worth  and  honour,  and  who, 
I  was  surp,  would  convince  liitn,  whatever  fraud 


might  he  in  the  note,  that  I  \ns  myself  an  inno- 
cent abused  woman and,  as  good  luck  would 

liave  it,  ia  less  then  half  an  hour,  Mr  Manly 
came — so,  without  mincing  the  matter,  1  lairly 
told  him  upon  what  design  the  count  luid  lodged 
that  note  in  yuur  hands,  and,  in  short,  laid  open 
the  whole  scheme  he  hail  drawn  us  into,  to  troke 
Liiir  fortune. 

Mali.  I'lic  devil  you  did  ! 

Myr.  Why,  how  do  yo'i  think  it  was  possible 
I  could  any  otherwise  make  Mr  Manly  my  ftiend, 
to  help  ine  out  of  the  scrape  I  was  in?  To  co 
elude,  he  soon   made  Mr  Cash  easy,  and  m 
away  the  constable :   nay,  farther,  he  prorais 
Die,  if  I  would  trust  tlie  note  in   his  Imndj,  bt 
would  take  cnre  it  should  be  fully  paid  before  it 
was  due,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  iiive  mr 
an  ample  revenge  upon  the  count;  so  that,  all 
you  have  to  cousider  now,  madnm,  is,  whetbci 
you  think  yourself  safer  in  the  count's  hands,  oi 
Mr  Manly'a, 

Moth.  Nay,  nay,  child ;  there  is  no  dtoice  in 
the  matter !  Mr  Manly  may  be  a  friend,  iiuieed, 
if  anv  thing  in  our  power  can  make  biin  so. 

Jl^r.  Well,  maduLU,  and  now,  pray,  how  st 
matters  at  home  here  I  What  has  the  count  dov 
wi^  the  ladies  ? 

Math.  Why,  every  thing  he  hns  a  mind  to  do, 
by  this  time,  I  suppose.  He  is  in  high  fiMooi 
with  miss,  as  he  is  with  mv  lady. 

Myr.  Pray,  where  are  tlie  ladies? 

Molh,   Itaitling  abroad  in  their  own  coadi^ 
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le  weUrbred  count  along  with  them:  they 
been  scouring  all  the  shops  in  town  over, 
g  fine  things  and  new  clothes  from  morning 
^t:  they  nave  made  one  voyage  already, 
ave  brought  home  such  a  cargo  of  bawbles 
rumpery — Mercy  on  the  poor  man  that's  to 
or  them! 

\fr.  Did  not  the  youn^  'squire  go  with  them  ? 
lik.  No,  no ;  miss  said,  truly  he  would  but 
loe  their  party  :  so  they  even  left  him  asleep 
e  kitchen  6re. 

jfT.  Has  not  he  asked  after  me  all  this  while? 
had  a  sort  of  an  assignation  with  him. 
itk.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  been  in  a  hitter  taking 
t  it.  At  last,  his  disappointment  grew  so 
^,  that  he  fairly  fell  a  crying ;  so,  to  quiet 
I  sent  one  of  the  maids  and  John  Momly 
d  with  him,  to  shew  him  the  lions,  and  the 
iHient.  Ods  me!  there  he  is  just  come 
again — ^You  may  have  business  with  him — 
I  even  turn  you  together.  [£/<7  Motu. 

Enter  Squiae  Richard. 

ure  Rich,  Soah,  soah,  Mrs  Myrtilla,  where 
aw  been  aw  this  day,  forsooth  ? 
fr.  Nay,  if  you  go  to  that,  'squire,  where 
you  been,  pray  ? 

tire  Rich.  Why,  when  I  fun'  at  yow  were  no 
to  come  whoam,  1  were  ready  t<>  hong  my 
—so  John  Moody,  and  I,  and  one  o'  your 
^  have  been— Lord  knows  where  a 
I  o'  the  soights. 

/r.  Well,  and  pray  what  have  you  seen,  sir? 

lire  Rich.  Flesh  .'  I  cawnt  tell,  not  I — seen 

thing,  I  think.    First,  there  we  went  o'  top 

c  whatrd'yeKAJl-it  ?   there,  the  great  huge 

post,  up  the  rawnd  and  rawnd  stairs,  that 

and  twme  about  just  an  as  thof  it  was  a 

screw. 

fr.  Oh,  the  monument;  well,  and  was  it 
6ne  sight  from  the  top  of  it  ? 
tire  Rich.  Sight,  miss  !  I  know  no' — I  saw 
)t  but  smoak  and  brick  housen,  and  steeple 
— r— then  there  was  such  a  mortal  ting- 
>f  bells,  and  rumbling  of  carts  and  coaches ; 
hen  the  folks  under  one  looked  ra  small, 
aade  such  a  hum,  and  a  buz,  it  put  me  in 
of  my  mother's  great  glass  bee-hive  in  our 
a  in  the  country. 

fr.  I  think,  master,  you  give  a  very  good 
mt  of  it. 

tire  Rich.  Ay ;  but  I  did  not  like  it :  for  my 
—my  head — began  to  turn — so,  I  trundled 
iwn  stairs  agen,  like  a  round  trencher. 
fr.  Well,  but  this  was  not  all  you  saw,  I 
fle? 

lire  Rich.  Noa,  noa ;  we  went,  after  that, 
iw  the  lions,  and  I  liked  them  better  by 
;  they  are  pure  grim  devils;  hoh,  hoh !  1 
a  stick,  and  gave  one  of  them  such  a  poke 
uoase — I  believe  he  would  ha'  soapt  my 

..II. 


head  off,  an  he  coiUd  have  got  me.    Hoh  !  hoh  ! 
hoh ! 

Mifr.  Well,  master,  when  you  and  I  go  abroad, 
I'll  shew  you  prettier  sights  lliau  these — there's 
a  masquerade  to-morrow. 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  laud>  ay  I  they  say  that's  a 
pure  thing  for  Merry  Andrews,  and  those  sort  (if 
comical  mummers — and  the  count  tells  me,  that 
there  lads  aud  la&scs  may  jig  their  tails,  and  eat, 
and  drink,  without  grudging,  all  night  lung. 

Mj/r.  What  would  you  say  now,  if  I  should 
get  you  a  ticket,  aud  go  along  with  you  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Ah,  dear  ! 

Myr.  But  have  a  care,  'squire;  the  fine  ladies 
there  are  terribly  tempting ;  look  well  to  your 
heart,  or,  ads  me  !  they'll  whip  it  up  in  the  trip 
of  a  miaute. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay,  but  tliey  cawnt  thoa — soa 
let  'um  look  to  themselves,  an'  ony  of  'urn  fails 
in  love  with  me-— mayhap  they  bad  as  good  be 
quiet 

Mi/r.  Why,  sure  you  would  not  refuse  a  fine 
lady,  would  you  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Ay,  but  I  would  though,  unless 
it  were— one  as  I  know  of. 

Mi/r.  Oh,  oh  I  then  you  have  left  your  heart 
in  the  country,  I  find !  * 

Squire  Rich.  Noa,  noa,  my  heart— eh — my  heart 
e'nt  awt  o'  this  room. 

Myr.  I  am  glad  you  have  it  about  you,  how- 
ever. 

Squire  Rich,  Nay,  mayhap  not  soa,  noather ; 
somebody  else  may  have  it,  'at  you  little  think 
of. 

Myr.  I  can't  imagine  what  you  mean ! 

Squire  Rich.  Noa  !  why  doan't  you  know  how 
many  folks  there  is  in  this  room,  naw  ? 

Myr.  Very  fine,  master;  I  sec  you  have  learnt 
the  town  gallantry  already. 

Squire  Rich.  Why,  doan't  you  believe  'at  I 
have  a  kindness  for  you,  then  ? 

Myr.  ¥y,  fy^  master,  how  you  talk !  beside, 
you  are  too  young  to  think  of  a  wife. 

Squire  Rich,  Ay  !  but  I  caunt  help  thinking 
o'  you,  for  all  that. 

M^r.  How !  why  sure,  sir,  you  don't  pretend 
to  think  of  me  in  a  dishonourable  way  ? 

Squire  Rich.  Nay,  that's  as  you  see  good — I 
did  no'  think  'at  you  would  ha*  thowght  of  me  for 
a  husband,  mayhap ;  unless  I  had  means  in  my 
own  hands;  and  feyther  allows  me  but  haulf  a 
crown  a»week,  as  yet  awhile. 

Myr.  Oh,  when  I  like  any  body,  'tis  not  want 
of  money  will  make  me  refuse  them. 

Squire  Rich.  Well,  that's  just  my  mind  now ; 
for  an  I  like  a  girl,  miss,  I  would  take  her  in  her 
smock. 

Myr.  Ay,  master,  now  you  speak  like  a  man 
of  honour ;  this  shews  something  of  a  true  heart 
in  you. 

Squire  Rich.  Ay,  and  a  tru^  heart  you*ll  find 
me,  try  when  you  will. 
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Myr,  Hush,  hush,  here's  your  papa  oome  home, 
and  my  aunt  with  him. 

Squire  Rich.  A  devil  rive  'em !  v<rhat  do  they 
come  naw  for  ? 

Myr.  When  you  and  I  get  to  the  masquerade, 
you  shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  you. 

Squire  Rich,  Well,  hands  upon't,  then — 

Myr.  There — 

Squire  Rich.  One  buss,  and  a  bargain.  [Kisses 
her.]  Ads  wauntlikins !  as  soft  and  plump  as  a 
marrow-pudding.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wronguead,  and  Mrs 

Motherly. 

Sir  Fran.  What!  my  wife  and  daughter  abroad, 
say  vou  ? 

Moth.  Oh,  dear  sir,  they  have  been  mighty 
busy  all  the  day  long;  they  just  came  home  to 
snap  up  a  short  dinner,  and  so  went  out  again. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well;  I  shan't  stay  supper  for 
them,  I  can  tell  them  that :  for,  ods-heart,  I  have 
nothing  in  me  but  a  toast  and  tankard  since 
morning. 

Moth.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  these  late  parliament 
hours  won't  agree  with  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  truly,  Mrs  Motherly,  they 
don't  do  right  with  us  country  gentlemen  ;  to  lose 
one  meal  out  of  three,  is  a  hard  tax  upon  a  good 
stomach. 

Moth.  It  is  so,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Fran.  But  howsomever,  Mrs  Motherly, 
when  we  consider,  that  what  we  suffer  is  for  the 
good  of  our  country 

Moth.  Why,  truly,  sir,  that  is  something. 

•Sir  Fran.  Oh,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for*t — the  good  of  one's  country  is  above  all 
things — A  true-hearted  Englishman  thinks  no- 
thing too  much  for  it — I  have  heard  of  some  ho- 
nest gentlemen  so  very  zealous,  that,  for  the  good 
of  their  country — they  would  sometimes  go  to 
dinner  at  midnight. 

Moth.  Oh,  that  goodness  of  them !  sure  their 
country  must  have  a  vast  esteem  for  them  ! 

Sir  Fran.  So  they  have,  Mrs  Motherly ;  they 
are  so  respected  when  they  come  home  to  their 
boroughs  after  a  session,  and  so  beloved — that 
their  country  will  come  and  dine  with  them  every 
day  in  the  week. 

Moth.  Dear  me !  What  a  fine  thing  'tis  to  be 
so  populous ! 

oir  Fran.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  indeed !  and, 
I  can  assure  you,  you  are  a  good  sensible  woman, 
Mrs  Motlierly. 

Moth.  Oh,  dear  sir,  your  honour's  pleased  to 
compliment ! 

Sir  Fran.  No,  no;  I  see  you  know  how  to  va- 
lue people  of  consequence. 

Moth.  Good  lack  !  here's  company,  sir.  Will 
you  give  me  leave  to  get  you  a  Uttie  something 
till  the  ladies  come  home,  sir  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  troth,  1  don't  think  it  would 
be  amiss. 


Moth.  It  shall  be  done  in  a  moment,  sir. 

[Exit  Motherly. 

Enter  Manly. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  your  servant. 
Sir  Fran.  Cousin  Manly  ! 

Man.  I  am  come  to  see  how  the  family  goes 
on  here. 

Sir  Fran.  Troth !  all  as  busy  as  bees.  I  have 
been  upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o'clock  this 
morning ! 

Man.  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose  you 
have  been  making  your  court  to  some  of  the 
great  men. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  faith !  you  have  hit  it,  sir— — 
I  was  advised  to  lose  no  time :  so  I  went  e'en 
straight  forward  to  one  great  man  1  had  never 
seen  in  my  life  before. 

Man.  Kight!  that  was  doing  business:  bat 
who  had  you  got  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  Frun.  Why,  nobody 1  remember  I  had 

heard  a  wise  man  say — My  son^  be  bold — so, 
troth,  I  introduced  myself ! 

Man.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  thus — Look  ye Please 

your  lordship,  says  I,  I  am  sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  of  Bumper-hall,  and  member  of  parliament 

for  the  borough  of  Guzzledown Sir,  your 

humble  servant,  says  my  lord ;  thof  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  know  your  person,  I  have  heard  y«fii 
are  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  yoor 
borough  has  made  choice  of  so  worthy  a  repre- 
sentative ;  and  so,  says  he,  Sir  Francis,  have  you 
any  service  to  command  me  ?  Naw,  cousin, 
those  last  words,  you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  no 
small  encouragement  And  tliof  I  know,  sir, 
you  have  no  extraordinary  opinion  of  my  parts^ 
yet,  I  believe,  you  won't  say  I  mist  it  naw ! 

Man.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  when  I  found  him  so  courteous 
— My  lord,  says  I,  I  did  not  think  to  ha'  trou- 
bled your  lordship  with  business  upon  my  first 
visit ;  but,  since  your  lordship  is  pleased  not  to 
stand  upon  ceremony, — why  truly,  says  I,  I  think 
naw  is  as  good  as  another  time. 

Man.  Right !  there  you  pushed  him  home. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay ;  I  had  a  mind  to  let  him 
see  that  I  was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed 
ones. 

Man.  Very  good. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  in  short,  my  lord,  says  I,  I  hare 
a  good  estate but — a — it's  a  little  awt  at  el- 
bows :  and,  as  I  desire  to  serve  my  king,  as  well 
as  my  country,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  accept 
of  a  place  at  court 

Man.  So,  this  was  making  short  work  on*t 

Sir  Fran.  Tcod  !  I  shot  liim  flying,  cousin ! 
some  of  your  hawf-witted  ones,  naw,  would  ha* 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or 
two  after  him,  before  they  durst  open  their 
mouths  about  a  place,  and,  mayhap,  not  ha'  got 
it  at  last  neither. 
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Man.  Ohy  I'm  glad  youVe  so  sure  on*t — 

Sir  Fran,  You  shall  near,  cousin— Sir  Francis, 
Mjs  my  lord,  pray  what  sort  of  a  place  may  you 
lia'  tOTDed  your  thoughts  upon  ? '  My  lord,  says  I, 
beggars  must  not  be  chusers ;  but  ony  place,  says 
I,  about  a  thousand  a-year,  will  be  well  enough 
to  be  doixig  with,  till  something  better  falls  in — 
for  I  thowght  it  would  not  look  well  to  stond 
Incgling  wii^  him  at  first. 

Mtm,  No,  no ;  your  business  was  to  get  foot- 
ing any  way. 

Sir  Fran,  Right !  there's  it !  Ay,  cousin,  I  see 
you  know  the  world. 

Man,  Yes,  yes;  one  sees  more  of  it  every 

daj Well,  but  what  said  my  lord  to  all 

chit? 

Sir  Fran,  Sir  Francis,  says  he,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  serve'  you  any  way  that  lies  in  my  power ;  so 
he  gave  me  a  squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to 
y,  give  yourself  no  trouble 111  do  your 


With  that  he  turned  him  abawt  to 
•omebody  with  a  coloured  ribbon  across  here, 
that  looked  in  my  thoughts,  as  if  he  came  for  a 
place,  too. 

Man,  Ha !  ha !  so,  upon  these  hopes,  you  are 
to  make  your  fortune ! 

Sir  Fran.  Why!  do  you  think  there's  any 
doabt  of  it,  sir  ? 

Man,  Oh,  no;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it — for,  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made  my 
fortttne  ten  years  ago. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,!  never  knew  you  had  a  place, 
coostn ! 

Man,  Nor  I,  neither,  upon  my  faith,  cousin. 
Bat  you,  perhaps,  may  have  better  fortune  :  for 
I  suppose  my  lord  has  heard  of  what  importance 

Tou   were  in  the  debate  to^ay You  have 

been  since  down  at  the  house,  I  presume  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Oh,  yes !  I  would  not  neglect  the 
bouse  for  ever  so  much. 

Man.  Well,  and  pray  what  have  they  done 
tbere? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  troth,  I  can't  well  tell  you 
what  they  have  clone;  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  did :  and  I  think  pretty  well  in  the  main ;  only 
I  happened  to  make  a  httle  mistake  at  last,  in- 
deed. 

Man,  How  was  that? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into  a 
sort  of  a  puzzling  debate  about  the  good  of  the 
nation^ — and  I  were  always  for  that,  you  know — 
but,  in  short,  the  arguments  were  so  long-winded 
«Ni  both  sides,  that,  waunds !  I  did  not  well  un- 
derstand 'um:  hawsomever,  I  was  convinced, 
and  so  resolved  to  vote  right,  according  to  my  con- 
sdeDce  so,  when  they  came  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, as  they  call  it, — I  don't  know  haw  'twas — but 
I  doubt  I  cried  Ay !  when  I  should  ha'  cried  No ! 

Mem,  How  came  that  about  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  you— 
for  tbere  was  a  eood-humoured  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man, one  Mr  ToUierside,  I  think  they  call  him,  that 


sat  next  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  cried  Ay,  gives  me  a 
hearty  shake  by  the"  hand.  Sir,  says  he,  you  are 
a  man  of  honour,  and  a  true  Englishman  !  and  I 
should  be  proud  to  be  better  acquainted  ^ith 
you — and  so,  with  that,  he  takes  me  by  the  sleeve 
along  with  the  crowd  into  the  lobby — so,  I  knew 
nowght — but,  ods  flesh  !  I  was  got  o'  the  wrung 
side  the  post,  for  I  were  told  afterwards  I  shnuld 
have  staid  where  I  was. 

Man,  And  so,  if  you  had  not  quite  made  your 
fortune  before,  you  have  clinched  it  noiv  ! — Ah 
thou  head  of  the  Wrongheads  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Odso  !  here's  my  lady  come  home 
at  last — I  hope,  cousin,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
take  a  family  supper  with  us  ? 

Alan.  Another  time.  Sir  Francis;  but  to-night 
I  am  engaged.' 

Enter  Lady  Wronghead,   Miss  Jenny,  and 

Count  Basset. 

Ladi/  Wrong,  Cousin,  your  servant ;  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  rudeness ;  but  we  have  real- 
ly been  in  such  a  continual  hurry  here,  that  we 
have  not  had  a  leisure  moment  to  return  your  last 
visit. 

Man,  Oh,  madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no  ceremo- 
ny ;  you  see  that  has  not  hindered  my  coming 
again. 

Lady  Wrong,  You  are  infinitely  obliging ; 
but  I'll  redeem  my  credit  with  you. 

Man,  At  your  own  time,  madam. 

Count  Bus.  I  must  say  th^t  for  Mr  Manly, 
madam,  if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of 
^ood-breeding,  he  is  certainly  the  best-bred  man 
in  the  world. 

Man.  Soh !  I  am  not  to  drop  my  acquaintance, 
I  find — [Aiide.l  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  shall  grow 
vain  upon  your  good  opinion. 

Count  Bos,  I  don't  know  that,  sir ;  but  I  am 
sure  whatyou  are  pleased  to  say  makes  me  so. 

Man,  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever  I 
met  with !  [Atide. 

Lady  Wrong,  Lard  !  how  ready  his  wit  is  ! 

[Atide. 

Sir  Fran,  Bon't  you  think,  sir,  the  count's  a 
very  fine  gentleman  ?  [Apart, 

man.  Oh,  among  the  ladies,  certainly. 

[Apart, 

Sir  Fran.  And  yet  he's  as  stout  as  a  lion. 
Waund,  he'll  storm  any  thing  !  [Apart, 

Man,  Will  he  so  ?  why,  then,  sir,  take  care  of 
your  citadel.  [Apart, 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  you  are  a  wag,  cousin  !  [Apart. 

Man,  I  hope,  Ifidies,  the  town  air  continues  to 
Qgree  with  you  ? 

Jenny.  Ob,  perfectly  well,  sir  !     We  have  been 

abroad  in  our  new  coach  all  day  long and  we 

have  bought  an  ocean  of  fine  things.  And  to- 
morrow we  go  to  tlie  masquerade ;  and  on  Friday 
to  the  play  ;  and  on  Saturday  to  the  opera ;  and 
on  Sunday  we  are  to  be  at  the  whatrd*ye-call-it 
assembly,  and  see  the  ladies  play  at  quad- 
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rille,  and  piquet,  and  ombre,  and  hazard,  and 
basset ;  and  on  Monday  we  are  to  see  the  king ; 

and  so  on  Tuesday 

Ladif  Wrong,  Hold,  hold,  mifts!  You  must 
not  let  your  ton^e  run  so  fast,  child — you  for- 
get; you  know  I  brought  you  hither  to  learn  mo- 
desty. 

Man.   Yes,  yes  !   and  she  is  imprpved  with  a 

vena^eance \Atide, 

jenny.  Lawrd  !  Mamma,  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
say  any  harm ;  and,  if  one  muj>t  not  speak  in 
onc*s  turn,  one  may  be  kept  under  as  long  as  one 
lives,  for  uught  I  see. 

Ladif  Wro^ig.  O'  my  conscience,  this  girl  grows 

80  headstrong 

.  Hir  Fran.  Ay,  ay;  there's  your  fine  growing  spi- 
rit for  you  !  Now,  tack  it  down  an^you  can. 

Jenny.  All  I  said,  papa,  was  only  to  entertain 
my  cousin  Manly. 

Man.  My  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obliged 
to  you  ! 

Jenny.  Look  you  there,  now,  madam. 

iMdy  Wrong.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 

Jenny.  [Turning  away,  and  gUnoting7\ — I  de- 
clare it,  I  won't  bear  it :  she  is  always  snubbing 
roe  before  you,  sir  !  I  know  why  she  does  it,  well 
enough [Aside  to  the  Count. 

Count  Bos.  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !  Don't  be 
uneasy  at  that ;  she'll  suspect  us.  [Atitie. 

Jenny.  Let  her  suspect;  what  do  I  care 1 

don't  know  but  I  have  as  much  reason  to  suspect 

as  she though,  perhaps,  I  am  not  so  afraid  of 

her. 

Count  Bat.  [Aiidc."] — 'Kgad,  if  I  don't  keep  a 
tight  hand  on  my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  with 
niy  project  before  I  can  bring  it  to  bear. 

Juady  Wrong.  [Aside^ — Perpetually  hanging 
upon  him  !  The  young  harlot  is  certainly  in  love 
with  him ;  but  I  must  not  let  them  see  I  think 
so — and  yet  I  cannot  bear  it.  Upon  my  life, 
count,  you'll  spoil  that  forward  girl — ^you  should 
not  encourage  her  so. 

Cimnt  Bos.  Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  was  only 
advising  her  to  obser\'e  what  your  ladyship  said 
to  her. 

Man.  Yes,  truly,  her  observations  have  been 
sometliin^  particular.  [Atide. 

Count  Bus.  In  one  word,  madam,  she  has  a 
jealousy  of  your  ladyship,  and  I  am  forced  to  en- 
courage her,  to  blind  it;  'twill  be  better  to  take 
no  notice  of  her  behaviour  to  me.  [Apart. 

Lady  Wrong.  You  are  right ;  I  will  he  more 
cautious.  [Apart. 

Count  Bas.  To-morrow,  at  the  masquerade, 
we  may  lose  her.  \ Apart. 

Lady  Wrojifr,  We  shall  be  observed  ;  I'll  send 
you  a  note,  and  settle  that  afiair — go  on  with  the 
girl,  and  don't  mind  me.  [Apart. 

Count  Bat.  I  have  been  taking  your  part,  rov 
little  annel. 

Lady  Wrong.   Jenny !   Come  hither,  child — 


You  must  not  be  90  hasty^,  my  dear — I  only  ad« 
vise  you  for  your  good. 

Jenny.  Ye%  mamma ;  but  when  I  am  told  of 
a  thing  before  company,  it  always  makes  me 
worse,  yuu  know. 

Man.  if  1  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex,  miss 
and  her  mamma  have  only  quairelied,  becaiue 
they  arc  both  of  a  mind.  This  facetious  eoont 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  genteel  step  into  the 
family.  [Aside, 

Enter  Myrtilla.  Makly  talks  apart  with  ker. 

Idtdy  Wrong.  Well,  sir  Francis,  and  what  newt 
have  you  brought  us  from  Westminster  to-day  ? 

Sir  Fran.  News,  madam,  I'cod !  I  have  some 

and  such  as  does  not  come  every  day,  I  cm* 

tell  you — a  word  in  your  ear — ^I  have  get  a  pro- 
mise of  a  place  at  court  of  a  tlioosand  pawad  •• 
year  already. 

Ludy  Wrong.  Have  you  so,  sir?  And  pray 
who  may  you  thank  for't  ?  Now  !  Who  is  in  the 
right  ?  is  not  this  better  than  throwing  so  much 
away  after  a  stinking  pack  of  fox-bounds  in  ths 
country  ?  Now  your  family  may  be  the  better 
for  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to 
come  up,  my  dove  ! 

Lfj(ty  Wrong.  Mighty  well — come— let  me 
have  another  hundred  pound,  then. 

Sir  Fran.  Another!  child?  waunds!  you  have 
had  one  hundred  this  morning;  pray  what's  be- 
come of  that,  my  dear  ? 

Lady  Wrong.  What's  become  of  it  ?  Why,  I'll 
shew  you,  my  love :  Jenny,  have  you  the  bills 
about  you  ? 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  Wrong.  What's  become  of  it  ?  Why,  laid 
out,  my  dear,  with  fifty  more  to  it,  that  1  was 
forced  to  borrow  of  the  count,  here. 

Jenny.  Yes,  indeed,  papa;  and  that  would 
hardly  do,  neither There's  the  account. 

Sir  Fran.  [Turning  over  the  bills,] — Let's  see! 
Let's  see  !  What  the  devil  have  we  got  here  ? 

Man.  Then  you  have  sounded  your  aunt,  you 
say,  and  she  readily  comes  into  all!  proposeo  Ui 
you?  ^  [Apart. 

jMyr.  .Sir,  I'll  answer,  with  my  life,  she  is  most 
thn Ilk  fully  yours,  in  every  article.  Slic  mightily 
desi:cd  to  see  you,  sir.  [Apart. 

Man.  I  am  coing  home  directly;  bring  lier  to 
my  hoLi^ie  in  half  an  hour;  and,  if  she  makes  good 
what  you  tell  me,  you  shall  both  find  yoor  ac- 
count in  it.  [Apart. 

Myr.  Sir,  she  shall  not  fail  you.  [ilporf. 

Sir  Fran.  Od'srlife  !  Madam,  here's  nothing 
hot  tr)ys,  and  trinkets,  and  fans,  and  clock  stock- 
ings, by  wholesale  ! 

Ludy  Wrong.  There's  nothing  but  what's  pro- 
per, and  for  your  credit,  sir  Francis — ^Nay,  you 
see  I  am  so  ^ood  a  housewife,  that,  in  necessaries 
for  myself,  1  have  scarce  laid  out  a  shilliBg. 
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No,  by  my  troth,  so  it  seems !  for 
one  thing's  here,  that  I  can  see  you 
casion  for. 

ong.  My  dear,  do  yon  think  I  came  hh- 
out  of  the  fashion  ?  Why,  the  great- 
>n  of  a  fine  lady,  in  this  town,  is  in  the 
>retty  things  that  she  has  no  occasion 

are,  papa,  could  you  imagine  that  wo- 
lity  \a'aDted  noting  but  stays  and  pet- 

Ymg.  Now,  that  is  so  like  him  ! 
,  the  family  comes  en  finely.    [Aside, 
'^ng.   Lard,  if  men  were  always  to 
at  dowdies  they  would  reduce  their 

.  An  huqdred  pound  in  the  morning, 
aother  afore  night !  Waunds  and  fire ! 
ayor  of  London  could  not  bold  at  this 

1,  do  you  feel  it,  sir !  [Aside, 

'ong.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy ;  let 
e  hundred  pound,  and  compose  your- 

.  Compose  the  devil,  madam !  Why, 
isider  what  a  hnndi^ed  pound  anlay 
I  a  year? 

^ong.  My  life !  if  I  account  with  you 
ay  to  anotlier,  thatfs  really  all  my  head 
lear  at  a  time— But  I'll  tell  you  what, 
-I  consider  that  my  advice  has  got 

sand  pound  a-yenr  this  mominj^ 

methinks,  you  might  consider,  Mr. 
.   A  thousand  aryear !    Waunds,  ma- 
have  not  touched  a  penny  of  it  yet. 
or  ever  will,  I'll  answer  for  him. 

[Aside, 

Enter  Squire  Richard. 

Uch.  Feyther,  an  you  doan*t  come 
e  meat  will  be  cooled :  and  I'd  fain 
rith  you. 

rofi^.  Bless  me,  sir  Francis  I  You  are 
J  sup  by  yourself? 

t.  No,  but  I'm  going  to  dine  by  my- 
at's  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 
rcng.  Had  not  you  as  good  stay  a  lit- 
r  ?  We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour ; 
thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Manly  to 
ly  morsel  with  us. 

t.  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company, 
e  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without 

f  no  means,  sir  Francis.  I  am  going 
e  business. 

.  Well,  sir;  I  know  you  don't  love 
s. 

>u11  excuse  me,  madam 
"ong.  Since  you  have  business,  sir-* 

[Esii  Manly. 


Enter  Mrs  Motherly. 

Oh,  Mrs  Motherly !  You  were  saying  this  morn- 
ing you  had  some  very  fine  lace  to  shew  me 

Cannot  I  see  it  now  ? 

[Sir  Francis  stares. 

Moth.  Why,  really,  madun,  I  had  made  a  sort 
of  a  promise  to  let  the  countess  of  Nicely  have 
the  birth  ugfit  of  it  for  the  first  day :  but  your  la- 
dyship— 

Lady  Wrong,  Oh !  I  die  if  I 'don't  see  it  be- 
fore her ! 

Squire  Rich,  Woan't  you  go,  feylher  }  [Apartf 

Sir  Fran.  Waunds,  lad !  I  shall  ha'  noa  stov 
mach  at  this  rate.  [Apart, 

Moth,  Weil,  madam,  though  I  say  it,  'tis  die 
sweetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over — and  for 
fineness— no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it! 

Sir  Fran,  Ods  guts  and  gizzard,  madam !  Lace 
as  fine  as  a  cobweb !  Why,  what  the  devil's  that 
to  cost,  now  ? 

Moth,  Nay,  if  sir  Francis  does  not  like  it,  ma- 
dam  

Lady  Wrong,  He  like  it !  Dear  Mrs  Mother- 
ly, he  IS  not  to  wear  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Flesh,  madam !  But  I  suppose  lam 
to  pay  for  it  ? 

Lady  Wrong,  No  doubt  on't !  Think  of  your 
thousand  a-year,  and  who  got  it  you ;  go  !  eat 
your  dinner,  and  be  thankful,  go ! — [Driving  him 
to  the  door.^ — Come,  Mrs  Motherly. 

{ExU  Lady  Wrovgbbao  wHh  Mrs  Mo- 
therly. 

Sir  Fran.  Very  fine  !  So,  here  I  mun  fast,  till 
I  am  almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my  coun- 
try, while  madam  is  laying  me  out  an  hundred 
pound  a-day  in  lace  as  fine  as  a  cobweb,  for  the 
nonour  of  my  family  !  Ods  fiesh  !  Things  had 
need  go  well  at  this  rate  ! 

Squire  Rich.  Nay,  nay — Come,  feyther. 
[Exeunt  Sir  Francis  and  Squire  Richard. 

Enter  Mrs  Motherly. 

Moth.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  you  and  the 
count  will  please  to  come  and  assist  her  fancy  in 
some  of  the  new  laces. 

Count  Bas,  We'll  wait  upon  her 

[Exit  Mrs  Motherly. 

Jenny,  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was !  You  see 
she  cannot  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  Bas,  No  matter,  my  dear :  you  know 
she  has  asked  me  to  stay  supper :  so,  when  your 
papa  and  she  are  a-bed,  Mrs  Myrtilla  will  let  me 
mto  the  house  again ;  then  you  may  steal  into 
her  chamber,  and  we'll  have  a  pret^  sneaker  of 
punch  together. 

Myr.  Ay,  ay,  madam ;  you  may  command  me 
in  any  thing. 

Jenny,  Well,  that  will  be  pure ! 

Count  Bas,  But  you  had  best  go  to  her  alone^ 
my  life :  it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after  you. 
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Jenny,  Ay,  so  it  will :  and  fo-morrow  you 
know  at  the  masquerade — and  then ! 

SONG. 

Ok,  Til  have  a  huihand  !  aye,  marry  ; 
For  why  thould  I  longer  tarry, 
For  why  thould  I  longer  tarry. 

Than  other  brisk  girls  have  done  f 
For  if  I, stay  till  I  grow  grey. 
They  II  call  me  old  maid,  and  fusty  old  jade  ; 

So  TU  no  longer  tarry ; 
But  ril  have  a  hutbani,  aye,  marry, 

If  money  can  buy  me  one. 

My  mother,  she  says,  Fm  too  coming  ; 

And  still  in  my  ears  she  is  drumming. 

And  still  in  my  ears  she  is  drumming. 
That  I  $uch  vain  thoughts  should  shun, 

\My  sisters  they  cry,  oh,  fy  !  and,  oh,fy  ! 

But  yet  I  can  see,  they  re  as  coming  as  me ; 
So  let  me  have  husbands  in  plenty : 
Fd  rather  have  twenty  times  twenty, 
Tftan  die  an  old  maid  undone,  [Exit. 

Myr,  So,  sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to  you  ? 

Count  Bas,  Well,  child,  and  dQn't  you  find 
your  account  in  it  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  might 
still  be  of  use  to  one  another  i 

Myr,  Well,  but  how  stands  your  affiiir  with 
miss  in  the  main  i 

Count  Bas,  Oh,  she*s  mad  for  the  masque- 
rade! It  drives  like  a  nail;  we  want  nothing 
now  but  a  parson  to  clinch  it.  Did  not  your 
aunt  say  she  could  get  one  at  a  short  warning  ? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes ;  my  lord  Townly's  chaplain  is 
her  cousin,  you  know ;  he*ll  do  your  business  and 
mine,  at  the  same  time. 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  'tis  true !  but  where  shall  we 
appoint  him  ? 

Alyr,  Why,  you  know  my  lady  Townly's  house 


is  always  open  to  the  masks  upon  a  ball-ni^it, 
before  they  go  to  the  Hay-market. 

Count  Bas.  Good. 

Myr.  Now,  the  doctor  purposes  we  shoukl 
all  come  tliither  in  our  haoits,  and,  when  the 
rooms  are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  cham- 
ber, he  says,  and  there— -—crack he'll  avt 

us  all  canonical  commission  to  go  to-bed  together. 

Count  Bas.  Admirable !  Well,  the  devil  fetch 
me,  if  I  shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  the« 
well  settled,  child  ! 

Myr.  And  may  the  black  gentleman  tuck  me 
under  his  arm  at  the  same  time,  if  I  shall  aoc 
think  myself  obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live ! 

Count  Bas,  One  kiss  for  old  acqaaintance 
sake — Egad,  I  shall  want  to  be  busy  again. 

Myr.  Oh,  you'll  have  one  shortly  will  find  yoi 
employment :  but  I  must  run  to  my  'squire. 

Count  Bas,  And  I  to  the  ladies-^40  your  hom- 
ble  servant,  sweet  Mrs  Wronehead  ! 

Myr.  Yours,  as  in  duty  bouqd,  most  noble 
count  Basset  [ExU  Mti. 

Count  Bas,  Why,  ay  !  count !  Tb^t  title  h« 
been  of  some  use  to  me,  indeed  ;  not  that  I  have 
any  more  pretence  to  it,  than  I  have  to  a  bloe 
ribbfind,  \  et,  I  have  made  a  pretty  Gopsider»> 
ble  figure  in  life  with  it.  I  have  lolled  in  mj 
own  chariot,  dealt  at  assemblies,  dined  with  aoh 
bassadors,  and  made  one  at  quadrille  with  the 
first  women  of  quality — But — tempora  matmrntur; 
since  that  damned  squadron  at  White's  have  left 
me  out  of  their  last  secret,  I  am  reduced  to  trade 
upon  my  own  stock  of  industry, .  and  make  mj 
last  push  upon  a  wife.  If  my  card  comes  up 
right  (which,  I  think,  cannot  fail)  I  shall  once 
more  cut  a  figure,  an4  cock  my  hat  in  the  face  of 
the  best  of  them :  for,  since  our  modem  men'of 
fortune  are  grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers,  I 
think  sharpers  are  fools  that  don't  take  up  the 
airs  of  men  of  quality.  [Exit. 


CT^ 


V. 


SCENE  L—LoRD  Townly's  house. 

Enter  Manly  and  Lady  Grace. 

Man.  There's  something,  madam,  hangs  upon 
your  mind  to-day :  is  it  unfit  to  trust  me  with 
It? 

Lady  Grace.  Since  you  will  know — my  sister, 
then — unhappy  woman ! 

Man.  What  of  her  ? 

Lady  Grace.  1  fear  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Man,  I  am  sorry  for  it What  has  happen- 
ed? 

Lady  Grace.  Nothing  so  very  new;  but  the 
continual  repetition  of  it  at  last  has  raised  my 
i)rother  to  an  intemperance  that  I  tremble  at. 

Math  Have  they  had  any  words  upon  it  ? 


Lady  Grace.  He  has  not  seen  her  since  yes- 
terday. 

Man.  What !  not  at  home  all  night  ? 

Lady  Grace.  About  five  tliis  morning,  in  she 
came ;  but,  with  such  looks,  and  such  an  emii- 
page  of  misfortune  at  her  heels — What  can  be- 
come of  her  ? 

Man.  Has  not  my  lord  seen  her,  say  you  ? 

Lady  Grace.  No;  he  changed  his  bed  last 
night — I  sat  with  him  alone  till  twelve,  in  expec- 
tation of  her :  but  when  the  clock  struck,  be 
started  from  his  chair,  and  grew  incensed  to  that 
degree,  that,  had  I  not,  almost  on  my  knees;  dis- 
suaded him,  he  had  ordered  the  doors,  that  in- 
stant, to  have  been  locked  against  her. 

Man.  How  terrible  is  his  situation,  when  the 
most  justifiable  seventies  he  can  use  against  her 
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to  the  miitfa  of  all  die  dissolute  card- 

>wn ! 

'^ace.  Tis  that,  I  k(iow,  has  made  him 

v^ :  but  you  that  feel  for  him,  Mr  Man* 

ast  hiip  to  support  his  honour,  and,  if 

^reserve  his  quiet ;  therefore,  I  beg  you, 

e  the  house,  till  one  or  both  of  tnem 

ought  to  better  temper. 

low  amiable  is  this  concern  in  you  ! 

rrace.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  mind 

think  on  something  to  preserve  us  all ! 

I  shall  not  take  the  merit  of  obeying 

nands,  madam,  to  serve  my  lord — but, 

Jam,    let  me  into   all  that   has   past 

emight. 

rrace.  When  my  intreades  had  prevail- 

ny  lord,  not  to  make  a  stor^  for  the 

so  public  a  violence,  as  shutting  her  at 

>f  his  doors,  he  ordered  an  apartment 

J  lady's  to  be  made  ready  for  him 

Eit  was  doing,  I  tried,  by  all  the  little 

mistress  of,  to  amuse  him  into  temper; 
,  silent  grief  was  all  I  could  reduce  him 
his,  we  took  our  leaves,  and  parted  to 
; :  what  his  was,  I  imagine  by  my  own ; 
r  closed  my  eyes.  About  five,  as  I  told 
ird  my  lady  at  the  door;  so  I  slipped 
),  and  sat  almost  an  hour  with  her  in 
rhamber. 

i¥hat  said  she,  when  she  did  not  find 
lere? 

rrace.  Oh  !  so  far  from  being  shocked, 
d  at  it,  that  she  blessed  the  occasion ; 
that,  in  her  condition,  the  chat  of  a  fe* 
id  w^s  far  preferable  to  the  best  bus- 
mpany  in  the  world, 
^bere  has  she  the  spirits  to  support  so 
msibility  ? 

wrace.  Nay,  'tis  incredible ;  for,  though 
lost  every  thing  she  had  in  the  world, 
ched  her  credit  even  to  breaking,  she 
r  own  follies  with  such  vivacity,  and 
be  penance  she  knows  she  must  un- 

them  in  such  ridiculous  lights,  that 
my  concern  for  a  brother  been  too 
'  her  wit,  she  had  almost  disarmed  my 

Her  mind  may  have  another  cast  by 

:    the  most  flagrant  dispositions  have 

rb  of  anguish,  which  their  pride  conceals 

ipany.     But  pray,  madam,  how  could 

coming  down  to  dine  ? 

rrace.  Oh  !    she  took  care  of  that  b^ 

vent  to  bed,  by  ordering  her  woman, 

she  was  asked  for,  to  say  she  was  not 

if4>u  have  seen  her  since  she  was  up,  I 

rrace.  Up !  I  question  whether  she  be 

lerrihle  !  what  a  figure  does  she  make 
It  nature  should  tlirow  away  so  much 


beauty  upon  a  creature,  to  make  such  a  slattern- 
ly use  ofit ! 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  fy  !  there  is  not  a  more  ele- 
gant beauty  in  town,  when  she  is  dressed. 

Man,  In  my  eye,  madam,  she  that's  early 
dressed  has  ten  times  her  elegance. 

Lady  Grace.  But  she  won't  be  long  now,  I 
believe ;  for,  I  think,  I  see  her  chocolate  going 
up— Mrs  Trusty — a-hem ! 

Mrs  Trusty  comet  to  the  door. 

Man.  [Aside.]  Five  o'clock  in  tlie  aftemoou 
for  a  lady  of  quality's  breakfast,  is  an  elegant 
hour,  indeed!  which,  to  shew  her  more  polite 
way  of  living,  too,  I  presume  slie  eats  in  her  bed. 

Lady  Grace.  [To  Mrs  Trusty.]  And  when 
she  is  up,  I  would  be  glad  she  would  let  me 
come  to  ner  toilet — ^That's  all,  Mrs  Trusty. 

Trusty.  I  will  be  sure  to  let  her  ladyship 
know,  madam.  [Exit. 

m 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  sir,  desires  to 
speak  with  you. 

Man.  He  comes  unseasonably — ^What  shall  I 
do  with  him  ? 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  see  him,  by  all  means !  we 
shall  have  time  enough  ;  in  the  mean  while, 
ril  step  in,  and  have  an  eye  upon  my  bro- 
ther. Nay,  don't  mind  me you.  have  busi- 
ness— 


Man.  You  must  be  obeyed- 


[Retrcatingy  while  Lady  Grace  goes  out. 
Desire  sir  Francis  to  walk  in — [Exit  Servant,] 
I  suppose,  by  this  time,  his  wise  worship  begins 
to  find,  that  the  balance  of  his  journey  to  London 
is  on  die  wrong  side. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wronghead. 

Sir  Francis,  your  servant  How  came  1  by  tlie 
favour  of  this  extraordinary  visit? 

Sir  Fran,  Ah,  cousin  ! 

Man.  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  man  ? 

Sir  Fran.  I  have  no  friend  alive  but  you — 

Man.  I  am  sorry  for  that But  what's  the 

matter  ? 

Sir  Fran.  I  have  played  the  fool  by  this  jour- 
ney, I  see  now for  my  bitter  wife 

Man.  What  of  her  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Is  playing  the  devil ! 

Man.  Wh^,  truly,  Siat's  a  part  that  most  of 
your  fine  ladies  begin  with,  as  soon  as  they  get 
to  London. 

Sir  Fran.  If  I'm  a  living  man,  cousin,  she  has 
made  away  with  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  since  jresterday  morning ! 

Man.  Ha !  I  see  a  good  housewife  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  a  little  time. 

Sir  Fran.  Work,  do  they  call  it  ?  Fine  work, 
indeed ! 

Man,  Well,  but  how  do  you  mean  made  away 
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with  it?  Whaty  she  has  laid  it  oat,  may  be— but 
I  suppose  you  have  an  accouut  of  it } 

Sir  Fran,  Yes,  yes,  I  have  had  the  account, 
indeed ;  but  I  mun  needs  say,  it's  a  very  sorry 
one. 

Man,  Pray,  let's  hear  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  first,  I  let  her  have  an  hund- 
dred  and  fifty,  to  get  things  handsoms  about 
her,  to  let  the  world  see  that  I  was  some- 
body; and  I  thought  that  sura  was  very  gen- 
teel. 

Man,  Indeed^  I  think  so ;  and,  in  the  country, 
might  have  served  her  a  twelvemontli. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  so  it  might but  here,  in 

this  fine  town,  forsooth,  it  could  not  get  through 
fbur-and-twenty  hours — for,  in  half  that  time,  it 
was  all  squandered  away  in  bawbles,  and  new- 
fashioned  trumpery. 

Man,  Oh  !  tor  ladies  in  London,  sir  Francis, 
all  this  might  be  necessary. 

Sir  Fran.  Noa,  there's  the  plague  on't^  the 
devil  o'  one  useful  thing  do  I  see  for  it,  but  two 
pair  of  laced  shoes,  and  those  stond  me  in  three 
pounds  three  shillings  a  pair,  too. 

Man,  Dear  sir,  this  is  nothing  !  Why  we  have 
city  wives  here,  that,  while  their  good  man  is  sel- 
ling three  pennyworth  of  sugar,  will  give  you 
twenty  pounds  for  a  short  apron. 

Sir  Fran,  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  mortal  poor 
devil  is  a  husband  ! 

Man,  Well,  but  I  hope  you  have  nothing  else 
to  complain  of? 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  would  I  could  say  so,  too  ! 

but  there's  another  hundred  behind  yet,  that 
goes  more  to  my  heart  than  all  that  went  before 
n. 

Man.  And  how  might  that  be  disposed  of? 

Sir  Fran,  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell 
you. 

Man,  Out  with  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 

Man.  What,  since  I  saw  you  !  1  thought  you 
had  all  supped  at  home  last  night. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  so  we  did and  all  as 

merry  as  grigs — I'cod,  ray  heart  was  so  open, 
that  I  tossed  another  hundred  into  her  apron,  to 

go  out  early  this  morning  with But  the 

cloth  was  no  sooner  taken  away,  than  in  comes 
my  lady  Townly  here,  (who,  between  you  and  I 
— mum — ^has  had  the  devil  to  pay  yonder)  with 
another  ran ti pole  dame  of  quality,  and  out  they 
must  have  her,  they  said,  to  introduce  her  at  my 

lady  Noble's    assembly,   forsooth A   few 

words,  you  may  be  sure,  made  the  bargain — so, 
bawnce  !  and  away  t\\ey  drive,  as  if  the  devil  had 
got  into  the  coach-box — so,  about  four  or  five  in 

the  morning home  comes  madam,  with  her 

eyes  a  foot  deep  in  her  head—  and  my  poor 
hundred  pounds  left  beliind  her  at  the  hazard- 
table  ! 

Man.  Ail  lost  at  dice  ! 

Sir  Fran,  Every  shilling— among  a  parcel  of 
S 


pigtail  puppies,  and  pale-feced  women  of  qua* 
litv. 

Man.  But  pray,  sir  Francis,  bow  came  you, 
after  you  found  her  so  ill  ao  housewife  of  one 
sum,  so  soon  to  trust  her  witli  another  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  truly,  I  mun  say  that  was  pardy 
my  own  fault ;  h)r,  if  1  had  not  been  a  blab  of 
my  tongue,  I  believe  that  boat  hundred  might 
have  been  sai*ed. 

Man.  How  so  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  like  an  owl  as  I  was,  out  of 
good-will,  forsooth,  partly  to  keep  her  in  hu- 
mour, I  must  needs  tell  herof  the  thousand  poands 
aryear  1  had  jnst  got  the  promise  of — ^I'ood,  she 
lays  her  claws  upon  it  that  moment — ^said  it  was 
all  oivtng  to  her  advice,  and  truly  she  would  have 
her  share  oii't. 

Mun.  What,  before  you  hnd  it  yourself? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay ;  that's  what  I  told  her— 
My  dear,  said  I,  mayhap  I  may'nt  receive  the 
first  quarter  on't  this  half  year. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  I  have  heard  you  with  • 
^at  deal  of  patiaice,  and  I  really  feel  compas- 
sion for  you. 

Sir  Fran,  Truly,  and  well  you  may,  cousin ; 
for  I  don't  see  that  my  wife's  goodness  is  a  bit 
the  better  for  bringing  to  London. 

Alan.  If  you  remember,  1  gave  you  a  hiat  of 
it. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so :  but  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have  believed  slie  woul^ 
have  rid  post  to  him. 

Man.  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnight  in  this 
town,  you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as  fast 
upon  the  gallop  as  slie  is. 

Sir  Fran,  All,  this  London  is  a  base  place,  ii^ 
deed  ! — Waunds  !  if  things  should  happen  to  f!» 
wrong  with  me  at  VVcstminster,  at  this  rate,  how 
the  devil  shall  I  keep  out  of  a  jail  ? 

Man.  Why,  truly,  tliere  seems  to  me  but  ooe 
way  to  avoid  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that, 
cousin  ! 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir;  the 
same  road,  that  brought  you  hither,  will  carrj 
you  safe  home  again. 

Sir  Fran.  Ods-flesh,  cousin  I  what !  and  Icau 
a  thousand  pounds  a-year  behind  nie  ? 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh  !  leave  any  thing  beliind 
you,  but  your  family,  and  you  are  a  saver  by  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  but  consider,  cousin,  what  a 
scun'y  figure  shall  1  make  in  the  country,  if  1 
come  dawn  withawt  it. 

Man.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamenlt' 
ble  figure  in  a  jail  without  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Alayhap  'at  yuw  have  no  great 
opinion  of  it  then,  cousin  ? 

Man,  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of  t 
real  friend,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  to  you- 
you  don't  yet  see  half  the  ruin  that's  before  yoa. 

Sir  Fran.  Good-lack  !  how  may  you  meaa, 
coUsin  ? 
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Man.  In  one  word,  your  whole  a£Finrs  stand 
thus— In  a  w«ek,  you'll  lose  your  seat  at  Wert- 
mioster:  in  a  fortuii^t,  my  lady  will  run  you  in- 
to jail,  by  keeping  the  best  company— —In 
Tour-and-twenty  hours,  your  Hiuiglitcr  will  run 
away  with  a  sharper,  because  she  iiairt  been  used 
to  better  company  :  and  your  son  will  steal  into 
dUrria^  with  a  cast  mistress,  because  he  has 
not  been  used  to  any  company  at  all. 

Sir  Fran.  V  tW  name  o*  goodness,  why  should 
yoo  think  all  this  ? 

Man,  Because  I  have  proof  of  it;  in  short,.! 
know  so  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all  this  is 
Dot  prevented  to-ni^ht,  it  will  be  out  of  your 
power  to  do  it  to>morrow  morning. 

Sir  Fran.  Mercy  upon  us  1  you  frighten  me— 
Well,  sir,  I  will  be  govenied  by  )  ou  :  but  what 
am  I  to  do  in  this  case  ? 

Mam.  1  have  not  time  here  to  give  you  pro- 

Fir  instructions;  but  about  eight  this  evening 
II  call  at  your  lodgings,  and  there  you  shall  have 
full  conviction  how  much  I  have  it  at  heart  to 
serve  jou. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  my  lord  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Man.  ril  wait  upon  him. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  then,  Til  go  strait  home,  naw. 

Man.  At  eight  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  dear  cousin  !  I  shall  be  bound 
to  you  as  long  as  I  live.  Mercy  deliver  us,  wliat 
a  terrible  journey  have  I  made  on*t ! 

[Exeunt  tcoeraUy. 

SCENE  II. — Opew  to  a  dreuing-room, 

Laot  Townly,  as  just  up,  walks  to  ker  toilet, 
leaning  on  Mrs  Trusty. 

TVtftfy.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make  your 
ladyship  so  out  of  order  ? 

iMdi/  Town.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well, 
wb<TC  one  is  killed  for  want  of  sleep  f 

Trust  t/.  Dear  me !  it  was  so  long  before  yon 
rung,  madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  ladyship  had 
been  finely  comjposed. 

Lady  Town.  Composed  !  why  I  have  lain  in  an 
inn  here ;  this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn  with 
ten  stage-coaches :  what  between  my  lord's  im- 
pertinent people  of  business  in  a  morning,  and 
the  intolerable  thick  shoes  of  footmen  at  noon, 
one  has  not  a  wink  all  night. 

Trusty.  Indeed,  madam,  it's  a  great  pity  my 
lord  can  t  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of  people 
<i(  quality — though  I  must  say  thaf^  madam,  your 
ladyship  is  certamly  the  best  matrimonial  mana- 
ger in  town. 

hadu  Town.  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken, 
Trusty!  I  manage  very  ill ;  for,  notwithstanding 
all  the  power  I  have,  by  never  being  over-fond  of 
my  lord -yet  I  want  money  infinitely  oftener 
riian  he  is  willing  to  give  it  me. 

Trustj^,    Ah!    if  his  lordship  could   but  -bf" 

Vol.  II. 


brought  to  play  hraiself,  madam,  then  he  might 
feel  what  it  is  to  want  money. 

Lady  Town.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it  I  do  yon  know 
that  I  am  undone.  Trusty  ? 

Trusty.  Mercy  forbid,  madam  ! 

Lady  Town.   Broke,  ruined,  plundered  ! • 

stripped,  even  to  a  conHscation  ot  my  last  guinea! 

Trusty.  You  don't  tell  me  so,  madam  ? 

Lady  Town.  And  whei-e  to  raise  ten  pound  in 
the  world — What  is  to  be  done,  Trusty? 

IVusty.  Truly,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to 
tell  you,  madam  :  but  may  be  your  ladyship  may 
have  a  run  of  better  fortune  upon  some  of  the 
good  company  that  comes  here  to-night 

Lady  Town.  But  I  have  not  a  single  guinea  to 
try  my  fortune. 

Trusty.  Ha !  that's  a  bad  business  indeed,  ma« 
dam — Adad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head,  ma* 
dam,  if  it  is  not  too  late*- 

Lady  Town.  Out  with  it  quickly,  then,  I  be* 
seech  thee. 

Trusty.  Has  not  the  steward  something  of  iifVy 
pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his  hands  to  pay 
somebody  a}x>ut  this  time  ? 

Lady  Town,  Oh,  ay ;  I  had  forgot — 'twas  to— 
a — what's  his  filthy  name  f 

Trusty,  Now  I  remember,  madam,  'twas  to 
Mr  Lutestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your  lady* 
ship  turned  off  about  a  year  ago,  because  he 
would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Lady  Town.  The  very  wretch  !  If  he  has  not 
paid  it^  run  quickly,  dearTrustv,  and  bid  him 
bring  it  hither  immediately — [Exit  Trusty.] 
Well,  sure  mortal  woman  never  had  such  fbr* 
tune  !  five,  five  and  nine,  against  poor  seven  for 
ever— No,  after  that  horrid  bar  of  my  chance, 
that  lady  Wronghcad's  fatal  red  fist  upon  the 
table,  I  saw  it  was  impossible  ever  to  win  ano- 
ther stake Sit  up  all  night ;  lose  all  one's  iiio>^ 

ncy ;  dream  of  winning  thousands ;  wake  without 

a  shilling ;  and  then How  like  a  hag  I  look  ! 

In  short — the  pleasures  of  life  are  not  worth  this 
disorder.  If  it  were  not  for  shame,  now,  I  could 
almost  think  lady  Grace's  sober  scheme  not  quite 

so  ridiculous If  my  wise  lord  could  but  nold 

his  tongue  for  a  week,  'tis  odds  but  I  should  hate 
the  town  in  a  fortnight But  I  will  not  be  dri- 
ven out  of  it,  that's  positive. 

Trusty  returns. 

Trusty.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of  it  I 
Mr  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  ut  the  door,  as  I 
came  to  the  stair  foot ;  and  the  steward  is  now 
actually  paying  him  the  money  in  the  hall. 

La(h/  Town.  Run  to  the  stair-case  head  again 
— and  scream  to  him,  that  I  must  speak  with 
him  this  instant.    [Trusty  runs  out,  and  speaks. 

Trusty.  Mr  Poundage a-hem !  Mr  Pounds 

age,  a  word  with  you  quickly !  [Without. 

Pound.  [Within.]  Ill  come  to  you  presently. 

[WUhout. 
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Trusty.  Presently  won't  do,  man,  you  must 
come  th^is  minute.  {Without. 

Found.  I  am  but  just  paving  a  little  money 
here.^  [Without. 

Trutty.  Cods  my  life,  paying  money  !  Is  the 
man  distracted  ?  Come  here,  1  tell  you,  to  my 
lady  this  moment;  quick !  \Without. 

Trusty  returns. 

Lady  Town.  Will  the  monster  come  or  no  ? — 
Trusty.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  madam ;  he  is 

hobbling  up  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Lady  Town.  Don't  let  him  come  in — for  he  will 

keep  such  a  babbling  about  his  accounts — my 

bram  is  not  able  to  bear  him. 

Poundage  comes  to  the  door^  with  a  money-hag 

in  his  hand. 


I 


Trusty.    Oh,  it's  well    you  are  come,    sir 
where's  the  fiftv  pounds  ? 

Pound.  Why,  here  it  is ;  if  you  had  not  been 
in  such  haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by  this  time 
—the  man's  now  writing  a  receipt,  below,  for  it. 

Trusty.  No  matter;  my  lady  says  you  must 
not  pay  him  with  that  money !  there's  not  enough, 
it  seems ;  there's  a  pistole,  and  a  guinea,  that  is 

not  good,  in  it besides,  there  is  a  mistake  in 

the  account,  too — [2 witches  the  bag  from  Aim.] 
But  she  is  not  at  leisure  to  examine  it  now ;  so 
you  must  bid  Mr  What-d'ye-call-um  call  another 
time. 

Lady  Town.  What  is  all  that  noise  there  ? 

Pound.  Why,  an  it  please  vour  ladyship — 

Lady  Town.  Prithee,  don  t  plague  me  now ; 
but  do  as  you  were  ordered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases,  ma- 
dam— [Exit  Poundage. 

Trusty,  There  they  are,  madam — [Pours  the 
money  out  of  the  6ag.J — ^The  pretty  things  were 
so  near  falling  into  a  nasty  tradesman's  hand,  I 
protest  it  made  me  tremble  for  them — I  fancy 
your  ladyship  had  as  good  give  me  that  bad  gui- 
nea, for  luck's  sake — ^Thank  you,  madam. 

[Takes  a  guinea. 

Lady  Town.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it? 

Trusty.  No;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if 
you  were  just  going  to  bid  me  ;  and  so  I  was  wil- 
ling to  save  you  the  trouble  of  speaking,  madam. 

Lady  Town.  Weil,  thou  hast  deserved  it ;  and 
so,  for  once — but  hark  !  don't  I  hear  the  man 
making  a  noise  yonder  ?  Though,  I  think,  now, 
we  may  compound  for  a  little  of  bis  ill-humour — 

Trusty.  I'll  listen. 

Lady  Town.  Prithee,  do. 

[Trusty  goes  to  the  door. 

Ihisty.  Ay,  they  arc  at  it,  madam — he's  in  a 
bitter  passion  with  poor  Poundage — Bless  me  !  I 
believe  he'll  beat  him — Mercy  on  us,  how  the 
wretch  swears ! 

Lady  Town.  And  a  sober  citizen,  too  !  that's  a 
shame. 

Trusty,  Ha  !  I  think  all's  silent  of  a  sudden — 


may  be  the  porter  has  knocked  him  down ^Tll 

step  and  see [Exit  Trusty., 

Lady  Town.  These  trades-people  are  the  trou- 
blesomest  creatures  !  No  words  will  satisfy  tbein. 

Trusty  returns. 

Trusty.  Oh,  madam  !  Undone,  undone  !  My 
lord  has  iust  bolted  out  upon,  the  man,  and  u 
hearing  all  his  pitiful  story  over — If  your  lady- 
ship pleases  to  come  hither,  you  may  hear  hmi 
yourself. 

Lady  Town.  No  matter ;    it  will  come  round 

{>resently :  I  shall  have  it  from  my  lord,  without 
osing  a  word  by  the  way.  111  warrant  you. 

Trusty.  Oh,  lud,  madam  !  here's  my  lord  just 
coming  in. 

Lady  Town.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then. 
— [Exit  Trusty.] — ^I  am  afraid  I  want  spirits; 
but  he  will  soon  give  them  me. 

Enter  Lord  Townly. 

Lord  Town.  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  « 
tradesman  dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house,  fur 
money  due  to  him  from  you  ? 

Lady  I'own.  You  don't  expect,  my  lord,  that  I 
should  answer  for  other  people's  impertinence  ? 

Lord  Town.  I  expect,  madam,  you  should  an- 
swer for  your  own  extravagancies,  that  are  the 
occasion  of  it 1  thought  I  had  given  you  mo- 
ney three  months  ago,  to  satisfy  afl  these  sort  of 
people. 

Lady  Town.  Yes ;  but  you  see  they  never  are 
to  be  satisfied. 

Lord  Town.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be 
abused  thus;  what's  become  of  the  last  five  hun- 
dred I  gave  you  ? 

Lady  Town.  Gone. 

Lord  Town.  Gone !  What  way,  madam  ? 

Lady  Town.  Half  the  town  over,  I  believe,  by 
this  time. 

Lord  Town.  'Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  will  make 
no  impression,  till  it  falls  upon  you.  * 

Lady  Toam.  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is  al- 
ways the  subject  of  our  conversation,  I  shall 
make  you  no.  answer. 

Ijord  Town.  Madam,  madam,  I  will  be  heard, 
and  make  you  answer. 

Lady  I'own.  Make  n^e  !  Then  I  must  tell  you^ 
my  lord,  this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been  used 
to,  and  I  won't  bear  it. 

Lord  Town.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  shall 
bear  a  great  deal  more,  before  I  part  with  yon. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  if  you  insult  me,  you 
will  have  as  much  to  bear  on  your  side,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

Lord  Town.  Pooh  !  Your  spirit  grows  ridicu- 
lous— You  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or  inno- 
cence to  support  it 

Lady  Town.  You'll  find,  at  least,  I  have  re- 
sentment; and  do  you  look  well  to  the  provoca- 
tion. 
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lard  Town.  After  those  you  have  given  me, 
madani,  'tis  almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 

hady  Town.  I  scorn  your  imputation,  and 
yoor  menaoes.  The  narrowness  of  your  heart's 
yoor  monitor ;  'tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you  are 
woonded  -.  •  you  have  less  to  complain  of  than 
many  husbands  of  an  equal  rank  to  you. 

hard  T\twn.  Death,  madam  !  Do  you  presume 
upon  your  corporal  merit,  that  vour  person's  less 
tainted  than  your  mind  ?  Is  it  tlierc,  there  alone, 
an  honest  husband  can  be  injured  ?  Have  you  not 
every  other  vice  that  can  debase  your  birth,  or 
itaio  the  heart  of  woman  ?  Is  not  your  healtli, 
your  beauty,  husband,  fortune,  family  disclain^ed, 
for  nights  consumed  in  riot  and  extravagance  ? 
The  wanton  does  no  more ;  if  she  conceals  her 
ihame,  does  less :  and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed, 
as  sorely  wrongs  my  honour  and  my  quiet. 

Lady  Town.  I  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  wife 
might  please  you. 

JLord  Town.  Ungrateful  woman !  Could  you 
Vuve  seen  yourself,  you,  in  yourself,  had  seen  her 
•«— I  am  amazed  our  legislature  has  left  no  prece- 
(ient  of  a  divorce  for  this  more  visible  injury, 
this  adultery  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
penon  !  When  a  woman's  whole  heart  is  alien- 
ated to  pleasures  I  have  no  share  in,  what  is  it  to 
ise,  whether  a  black  ace,  or  a  powdered  coxcomb^ 
has  possesion  of  it? 

iMif  TowT^  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet,  my 
lord,  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of 
mine,  depend  upon't 

tdtrd  Town,  That,  madam,  I  have  long  des- 
paired of;  and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be 
mutual,  'tis  fit,  that,  with  our  hearts,  our  per- 
sons, too,  sliould  separate,  lliis  house  you  sleep 
no  DM>re  in :  though  your  content  might  grossjy 
feed  upon  the  dishonour  of  a  husband,  yet  my 
desires  would  starve  upon  the  features  of  a  wife. 

Lad^  Town.  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of 
the  same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of  ho- 
nour. 

Lord  Town.  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments — I  have  done  with  you. 

hady  Town.  If  we  had  never  met^  my  lord,  I 
had  not  broke  my  heart  for  it :  but  have  a  care ; 
I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  easily  recalled  as  you 
may  imagine. 

Lord  Town.  Recalled  !  Whose  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Denre  my  sister  and  Mr  Manly  to  walk  up. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  you  may  proceed  as 
J0U  please ;  but,  pray,  what  indiscretions  have  I 
committed,  that  are  not  daily  practised  by  a 
bundred  other  women  of  quality  ? 

Lord  Town.  Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives, 
madam,  that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband 
less  contemptible :  and  though  a  bad  one  may  be 
the  best  man's  lot,  yet,  he'll  make  a  better  figure 


in  the  world,  that  keeps  his  misfortunes  out  of 
doors,  than  he  that  tamely  keeps  them  within. 

Lady  Town,  I  don't  know  what  figure  you 
may  make,  my  lord ;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  mine,  in  whatever  company  I 
may  meet  you. 

Lord  Town.  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  ma* 
dam ;  you'll  need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  Lady  Grace  and  Manly. 

Mr  Manly,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg  of 
you,  whicn  wants  more  apologies  than  words  can 
make  for  it. 

Man.  Then,  pray,  make  none,  my  lord,  that  I 
may  have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

Jjord  Town.  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to 
intreat  of  you,  too. 

Lady  Grace,  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  Town.   Thus,   then As  you  both 

were  present  at  my  ill-considered  marriage,  I 
now  desire  you  each  will  be  a  witness  of  my  de- 
termined separation — I  know,  sir,  your  good-na- 
ture, and  my  sister's,  must  lib  shocked  at  the  of- 
fice I  impose  on  you  ;  but  as  I  don't  ask  your 
justification  of  my  cause,  so  I  hope  you  are  con- 
scious— that  an  ill  woman  can't  reproach  you,  if 
you  are  silent,  on  her  side. 

Man.  My  lord,  I  never  thought,  till  now,  it 
could  be  ditiicult  to  oblige  you. 

Lady  Grace,  [Atid€.\  Heavens,  how  I  trem- 
ble ! 

Lord  Town.  For  you,  my  lady  Townly,  I  need 
not  here  repeat  the  provocations  of  my  parting 
with  you the  world,  I  fear,  is  too  well  in- 
formed of  them For  the  good  lord,  your  dead 

father's  sake,  I  will  still  support  you  as  his 
daughter— As  Lord  Townly's  wife,  you  have 
bad  every  thing  a  fond  husband  could  bestow, 
and  (to  our  mutual  shame  I  speak  it)  more  than 
happy  wives  desire — But  those  indulgences  must 
end ;  state,  equipage,  and  splendour,  but  ill  be- 
come the  vices  that  misuse  them—^ — ^The  decent 

necessaries  of  life  shall  be  supplied but  not 

one  article  to  luxury ;  not  even  the  coach,  that 
waits  to  carry  you  from  hence,  shall  you  ever  use 
a^in.  Your  tender  aunt,  my  lady  Lovemore, 
with  tears,  this  morning,  has  consented  to  receive 
you;  where,  if  time  and  your  condition  bring 
^ou  to  a  due  reflection,  your  allowance  shall  be 
increased-^but  if  you  are  still  lavish  of  your  lit- 
tle, or  pine  for  past  licentious  pleasures,  that  lit- 
tle shall  be  less:  nor  will  I  call  that  soul  my 
friend,  that  names  you  in  my  hearing. 

Lady  Grace,  My  heart  bleeds  for  her. 

[Aude. 

Lord  Town.  Oh,  Manly,  look  there  I  turn  back 
thy  thoughts  with  me,  and  witness  to  my  growing 
love.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  believed  that 
form  incapable  of  vice,  or  of  decay ;  there  I  pro- 
posed the  partner  of  an  easy  home ;  there  I,  for 
ever,  hoped  to  find  a  cheerful  companion,  an  a- 
greeablc  intimate,  a  faithful  friend,  a  useful 
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help-mate,  and  a  tender  mother — hut,  oh  !  how 
bitrer  now  the  disappointment ! 

,  Man.  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of 
happiness ;  oflfended  as  you  are,  I  know  you  will 
«tili  be  just. 

Lord  Town.  Fear  me  not 

Man.  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  stmck  her. 

[Atide. 

Lord  Town.  No,  let  me  not  (though  I  this 
moment  cast  her  from  my  heart  for  ever)  let  me 
not  urge  her  punishment  beyond '  her  crimes — I 
know  the  wqrld  is  fond  of  any  tale  that  feeds  its 
appetite  of  scandal :  and,  as  I  am  conscious  se- 
Terities  of  this  kind  seldom  fkil  of  imputations 
too  gross  to  mention,  I  here,  before  you  both, 
acquit  her  of  the  least  suspicion  raised  against  the 
honour  of  my  bed.  Therefore,  when  abroad  her 
conduct  may  be  questioned,  do  her  fame  that 
justice. 

Lady  Jhwn.  Oh,  sister ! 

[IV*r?i«  to  Lady  Grace,  weeping. 

Lord  Town.  When  I  am  spoken  of,  where, 
without  favour,  this  action  may  be  canvassed,  re- 
late but  half  my  provocations,  and  give  me  up  to 
censure.  [Going. 

Lady  Town.  Support  me !  save  me !  hide  me 
from  the  world  ! 

[Falling  on  Lady  Grace's  neck. 

Lord  Town.  [Returning.']  I  had  forgot  me — 
You  have  no  share  in  my  resentment ;  Uierefore, 
as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  with  her,  your 
parting  may  admit  of  gentler  teruM  than  suit  the 
Donour  of  an  injured  husband.    [Offert  to  go  out. 

Man.  [Interpo$ing.^  My  lord,  you  must  not, 
shall  not  leave  her  thus  !  One  moment's  stay  can 
do  your  cause  no  wrong  !  If  looks  can  speak  the 
anguish  of  her  heart,  V\\  answer  with  my  life, 
there's  something  labouring  in  her  mind,  that, 
would  you  bear  the  hearing,  might  deser\'e  it. 

Lord  Town.  Consider !  since  we  no  more  can 
meet,  press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Lady  Town.  Yet  stay,  my  lord — the  little  I 
would  say  will  not  deserve  an  insult ;  and,  unde- 
iierved,  I  know  your  nature  gives  it  not.  But  as 
you've  called  in  friends  to  witness  your  resent- 
Inent,  let  them  be  equal  hearers  of  my  last  re- 
ply. 

Lord  Town.  I  shan't  refuse  you  that,  madam 
—be  it  so. 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  you  ever  have  com- 
plained I  wanted  love ;  but,  as  you  kindly  have 
allowed  I  never  gave  it  to  another ;  so,  when  you 
hear  the  story  of  my  heart,  though  you  may  still 
complain,  you  will  not  wonder  at  niy  coldness. 

Lady  Grace.  This  promises  a  reverse  of  tem- 
per. [Apart. 

Man.  This,  my  lord,  you  are  concerned  to 
hear. 

Lord  Town.  Proceed;  I  am  attentive. 

Lady  Town,  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my 
lord,  the  flattering  world  had  talked  me  into 
beauty,  which,  at  my  glass^  my  youthful  vanity  con- 


firmed. Wild  with  that  fame,  I  thought  mankind 
my  slaves ;  I  triumphed  over  hearts,  while  all  mj 
pleasure  was  their  pain :  yet  was  my  own  to 
equally  insensible  to  ail,  that,  when  a  father's 
firm  commands  enjoined  me  to  make  choice  of 
one,  I  even  then  declined  the  liberty  he  gave, 
and  to  his  own  election  yielded  up  my  youth  ■ 
his  tender  care,  my  lord,  directed  him  to  yoo 
Our  hands  were  joined ;  But  still  my  heart  was 
wedded  to  its  folly.  My  only  joy  vras  power, 
command,  society,  profuseness,  and  to  lead  ia 
pleasures :  The  husband's  right  to  rule^  I  thought 
a  vulgar  law,  which  only  the  defortued  or  mean- 
ly-spirited obeyed.  I  knew  no  directors,  but 
my  passions !  no  master,  but  my  will !  Even 
you,  my  lord,  some  time  oercome  by  love,  was 
pleased  with  my  delights,  nor  then  foresaw  dus 

mad  misuse  of  your  indulgence -And* 

though  I  call  myself  ungrateful,  while  I  own  it, 

yet,  as  a  truth,  it  cannot  be  denied that  kind 

indulgence  has  undone  me ;  it  added  strength  to 
my  habitual  failings ;  and,  in  a  heart  thus  warm, 
in  wild  unthinking  Hfe,  no  wonder  if  the  gentler 
sense  of  love  was  lost. 

Lord  TWji.  Oh,  Manly  !  where  has  this  crea- 
ture's heart  been  buried  ?  [Apart, 

Man.  If  yet  recoverable— —How  vast  the 
treasure !  [Apart. 

Lftdy  Town.  What  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not 
my  excuie,  but  my  confession ;  my  errors  (give 
them,  if  you  please,  a  harder  name)  cannot  be  de- 
fended. No!  What's  in  its  nature  wrong,  no 
words  can  palliate,  no  plea  can  alter.  What 
then  remains  in  my  condition,  but  resignation  to 
your  pleasure  ?  Time  only  can  convince  yon  of 
my  future  conduct :  therefore,  till  I  have  lived 
an  object  of  forgiveness,  I  dare  not  hope  for  psr- 

don The  penance  of  a  lonely,  contrite  life, 

were  little  to  tne  innocent ;  but,  to  have  deserved 
this  separation,  will  htrow  perpetual  thorns  upon 
my  pillow. 

Lady  Grace.  Oh,  happy,  heavenly  hearing ! 

Lady  Town.  Sister,  farewell !  [Kissing  ker.] 
Your  virtue  needs  no  warning  from  die  shame 
that  falls  on  me :  but  when  you  think  I  have 
atoned  my  follies  past-^ persuade  your  injured 
brother  to  forgive  them. 

Lord  Town.  No,  madam  !  Your  errors,  thus 
renouncf;d,  this  instant  are  forgiven  !  80  deep, 
so  due  a  i»cnse  of  them,  has  made  you  what  my 
utmost  wishes  formed^  and  all  my  heart  has  sigh- 
ed for. 

Lady  Town.  [Turning  to  Lady  Grace.]  How 
odious  does  this  goodness  make  me  ! 

I^dy  Grace.  How  amiable  your  thinking  so ! 

Lord  Town.  Long  parted  friends,  that  papf 
throuah  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but  common 
gladnesH  at  their  meeting :  but  from  a  shipwreck 
saved,  we  mingle  tears  with  our  embraces  ! 

[Embracing  LaOy  Towmly, 

Lady  Town.  What  words,  what  love,  what 
duty,  can  repay  such  obligations  I 
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Lard  Tomn,  Preaerre  but  thb  desire  to  please, 
your  |>ower  is  endless. 

Lady  Tomn,  Oh ! — dll  this  moment  never  did 
I  know,  my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  give  >'ou. 

Lord  Town.  By  Heaven !  this  yielding  hand, 
when  first  it  gave  ynn  to  my  wishes,  presented 
not  a  treasure  more  desirable !  Oh,  Manly !  sis- 
ter !  as  yoo  have  often  shared  in  my  disquiet, 
partake  now  of  my  felidty  !  my  new-bom  jov  ! 
see,  ht?re,  the  bride  of  my  desires  I  This  may  be 
called  my  ^-eddin^ay. 

Lady  Grace.  Sister,  (for  now,  methinks  that 
name  is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  ever)  let  me  con> 
fratulate  the  happiness  that  opens  to  you. 

Xian.  Long,  long,  and  mutual,  may  it  flow 

Lord  Damn.  To  make  our  happiness  complete, 
my  dear,  join  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand,  that 
amply  will  repsnr  the  obligation. 

Lady  Tbwn.  sister,  a  day  like  this  ■   ■ 

Laidw  Grace.  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the 
general  joy.  [ Givet  her  hand  to  M a n ly . 

Man.  A  joy  like  mme  despairs  of  words 

to  speak  it. 

ijord  Town.  Oh,  Manly,  how  the  name  of 
friend  endears  the  brother  !        [Kmhracing  him. 

Man.  Your  words,  my  lord,  will  warm  me  to 
them. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  My  lord,  the  apartments  are  full  of  mas- 
^eisders — And  some  people  of  quality  there 
desire  to  see  your  lordslup  and  my  lady. 

Lady  Town.  I  thought,  my  lord,  your  orders 
had  forbid  their  revelling  f 

Lord  Town.  No,  my  dear.  Manly  has  desired 
their  admittance  to-night,  it  seems,  upon  a  parti- 
cular occasion — Say  we  will  wait  upon  them  in- 
stantly. [Ejtt  Servant. 

Lady  Town.  I  shall  be  but  ill  company  to 
them. 

Lord  limn.  No  matter:  not  to  see  them, 
would  on  a  sudden  be  too  particular.  Lady 
GcBoe  will  assist  you  to  entertain  them. 

Lady  Town,  With  her,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  a1- 

ys  easy Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue  I 


BOW  commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days — 

Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread. 
Bat  where  your  guided  innocence  shall  lend ; 
For,  in  the  marriage-state,  the  world  must  own 
Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 
To  make  it  mutual,  nature  points  the  way : 
Let  husbands  govern ;  gentlt  wives  obey. 

[JExeunt. 

8CEKE  III. — Opening  to  another  apartment ^ 
discovers  a  great  number  of  people  in  masque^ 
radCy  talking  all  together,  and  playing  upon 
one  another.  Ladt  Wbonghead  as  a  shep^ 
herdess  ;  Jekvy  as  a  nun  ;  the  *  Squirt  as  a 
rmnming footman;  und  the  Count  in  ajiomino. 


After  some  time.  Lord  and  Lady  Towkly, 
with  Lady  Grace,  enter  to  them,  unmasked. 

Lord  Town,  So !  here*s  a  great  deal  of  com- 
pany. 

Lmfy  Town.  A  great  many  people,  my  lord, 
but  no  company  at  you'll  find-— — ^— for 

here's  one  now  that  seems  to  have  a  mindto  en- 
tertain us. 

[A  Mask,  after  tome  affected  gesture,  maheg 
up  to  Lady  Townly. 

Mask.  Well,  dear  lady  Townly^  sha'n't  we  see 
you  by-arid-by? 

Lady  Town.  I  don't  know  you,  madam. 

Meuk.  Don't  yoa  seriously  ? 

Lady  Town.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Mask.  Well,  that's  charming;  but  can't  you 
guess? 

Lady  Tomn.  Yes,  I  could  guess  wrong,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mask.  That's  what  I'd  have  yon  do. 

Lady  Town.  But,  madam,  if  I  don't  know  you 
at  all,  IS  not  that  as  well? 

Mask.  Ay,  but  yoh  do  know  me. 

Lady  Town.  Dear  sister,  take  her  off  my 
hands ;  there's  no  bearing  this.  {Apart. 

La^  Grace.  I  fancy  I  know  you,  madam. 

Mask.  I  fancy  you  don't ;  what  makes  yoa 
think  you  do? 

Lady  Grace.  Because  I  have  heard  you  talk. 

Mask.  Ay,  but  you  don't  know  my  vmce,  I'm 
sure. 

Lady  Grace.  There  is  something  in  your  vrit 
and  humour,  madam,  so  very  much  your  own,  it 
is  impossible  you  can  be  any  body  but  my  lady 
Trifle. 

Mask.  [Unmaskingl]  Dear  lady  Grace !  thou 
art  a  charming  creature^ 

Lady  Grace.  Is  there  nobody  else  we  know 
here  ? 

Mask.  Oh  dear,  yes !  I  have  found  out  fifty 
already. 

Lady  Grace.  Pray  who  are  they  ? 

Mask.  Oh,  charming  company !  there's  lady 

Ramble lady  Riot — — lady   Kill-care — lady 

Squander lady  Strip— — lady  Pawn and 

the  dutchess  of  Single  Guinea. 

Lord  Town.  Is  it  not  hard,  my  dear,  that 
people  of  sense  and  probity  are  sometimes  for- 
ced to  seem  fond  of  such  company  ?        [Apart, 

Lady  Town.  My  lord,  it  will  always  give  me 
pain  to  remember  their  acquaintance,  but  none 
to  drop  it  immediately.  [Apart. 

Lady  Grace.  But  you  have  given  us  no  a<>* 
count  of  the  men,  madam*  Are  they  good  for 
any  thing  ? 

Mask,  Oh,  yet,  you  must  know,  I  always 
find  out  them  by  their  endeavours  to  find  out 
me. 

Lady  Grace.  Pray,  who  are  they  ? 

Mask.  Why,  for  your  men  of  up-top  wit  and 
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pleasare,  about  town,  there's  m^r  lord — Bite — 
lord  Archwag — YouDg  Brazen-wit — lord  Tim» 
berdown — lord  Joint-life — and — -lord  Mort- 
gage.  Then  for.  your  pretty  fellows  only — there's 

sir  Powder  Peacock lord  Lapwing Billy 

Magpie -Beau  Frightful — sir  Paul  Plaister- 

crown,  and  the  marquis  of  Monkey-man. 

Lad}f  Grace,  Right !  and  these  are  the  fine 
gentlemen  that  never  want  elbow-room  at  an  as- 
sembly.' 

Mask.  The  rest,  I  suppose,  by  their  tawdry 
hired  habits,  are  tradesmen's  wives,  inns-of-court 
beaux,  Jews,  and  kept  mistresses. 

Lord  Town,  An  admirable  collection  ! 

Lady  Grace,  Well,  of  all  our  public  diver- 
nofis,  I  am  amazed  how  this,  that  is  so  very  ex- 
pensive, and  has  so  little  to  shew  for  it,  can  draw 
so  much  company  together ! 

Lord  Town,  Oh,  if  it  were  not  expensive,  the 
better  sort  would  not  com^  into  it:  and  because 
money  can  purchase  a  ticket,  the  common  people 
scorn  to  be  Kept  out  of  it. 
.  Mask,  Right,  my  lord.  Poor  lady  Grace !  I 
suppose  you  are  under  the  same  astonishment, 
that  an  opera  should  draw '  so  much  good  com- 
pamr. 

Lady  Grace.  Not  at  all,  madam :  'tis  an 
easier  matter,  sure,  to  gratify  the  ear,  than  the 
understanding.  But  have  you  no  notion,  madam, 
of  receiving  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  same 
time? 

Mask.  Oh,  quite  none  !  unless  it  be  some- 
times winning  a  great  stake ;  laying  down  a  vo/e, 
tans  prendre,  may  come  up  to  the  profitable 
pleasure  you  were  speaking  of. 

Lord  Town.  You  seem  attentive,  my  dear  ? 

[Apart, 

Lady  Town,  I  am,  my  lord ;  and  amazed  at 
my  own  follies,  so  strongly  painted  in  another 
woman.  [Apart, 

Lady  Grace,  But  see,  my  lord,  we  had  best 
adjourn  our  debate,  I  believe ;  for  here  are  some 
masks  that  seem  to  have  a  mind  to  divert  other 
people  as  well  as  themselves. 

Lord  Town,  The  least  we  can  do,'  is  to  give 
them  a  clear  stage  then. 

[A  dance  of  masks  here  in  various  characters. 
This  was  a  favour  extraordinary. 

Enter  Manly. 

Oh,  Manly,  I  thought  we  had  lost  you. 

Man.  I  ask  pardon,  my  lord  ;  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  look  a  little  after  my  country 
family. 

Lord  Town*  Well,  pray,  what  have  you  done 
with  them  ? 

Man,  They  are  all  in  the  house  here,  amoujg 
the  masks,  my  lord ;  if  your  lordship  has  curiosi- 
ty enough  to  step  into  a  lower  apartment,  in 
three  minutes  Vi\  give  you  ao  ample  account  of 
thequ 


Lord  Town,  Oh,  by  all  means :  well  wait  up- 
on you. 

[The  scene  shuts  upon  the  masks  tot 
smaller  apartment, 

Mavly  reenters  with  Sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head. 

Sir  Fran,  Well,  cousin,  you  have  made  my 
very  hair  stond  on  end !  Waunds !  if  what  you 
tell  me  be  true,  I'll  stuff  my  whole  family  into  a 
sta«e-coach,  and  trundle  them  into  the  ooontiy 
again  on  Monday  morning. 

Man,  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  we  may  yet  find  a 
way  to  redeem  all.  In  the  mean  time,  place 
yourself  behind  this  screen,  and,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  told  you,  take  the  evidence  of  your 
own  senses:  but  be  sure  you  keep  dose  till  I 
give  you  the  signal. 

Sir  Fran.  Sir,  I'll  warrant  yon — Ah,  my  lady ! 
my  lady  Wronghead !  What  a  bitter  busiaess 
have  you  drawn  me  into ! 

Man,  Hush !  to  your  post ;  here  comes  ooe 
couple  already. 

[Sir  Francis  retires  behind  the  scrten. 
Exit  Manly. 

Enter  Myrtilla  with  Squire  Richard. 

Suire  Rich,  What,  is  this  tlie  doctor's  cfaam- 

Myr.  Yes,  yes ;  speak  softly. 

Squire  Rich,  Well,  but  where  is  he  ? 

Myr,  He'll  be  ready  for  us  presently ;  but  be 
says,  he  can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without  wit- 
nesses :  so,  when  the  count  and  your  sister  oome, 
you  know  he  and  you  may  be  fathers  for  one 
another. 

Squire  Rich.  Well,  well ;  tit  for  tat !  ay,  ay, 
that  will  be  friendly. 

Myr,  And  sec,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Count  Basset,  and  Miss  Jenny. 

Count  B€is.  So,  so,  here's  your  brother  and  his 
bride,  before  us,  my  dear. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  vow,  my  heart's  at  my  moudi 
still !  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  rid  of 
mamma;  but  while  she  stood  gaping  upon  die 
dance,  I  gave  her  the  slip  ?  Lawa,  da  but  fed 
how  it  beats  here ! 

Count  Bas,  Oh,  the  pretty  flutterer !  I  protest, 
my  dear,  you  have  put  mine  into  the  same  palpi- 
tation ! 

Jenny.  Ay,  say  you  so? but  let's  see  now— 

Oh,  lud !    I  vow  It  thumps  purely — well,  well,  I 
see  it  will  do ;  and  so,  where*s  the  parson  ? 

Count  Bas,  Mrs  Myrtilla,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  see  if  the  doctors  ready  for  us  ? 

Myr.  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir :  111  fetch  him     I 
immediately.  [Exit  Myr. 

Jenny.  Pray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place  of 
mamma,  when  I'm  a  countess  ? 

Count  Bas.  No'doubt  on't,  my  dear. 

Jetmy.  Oh,  lud !  how  her  back  will  be  up  tbe% 
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when  she  meets  me  at  im  assembly ;  or  you  and 
I  in  our  coadi  and  ^x  at  Hyde  Park  together ! 

Omni  Bos.  Ay,  or  when  she  hears  the  box- 
keepers  at  an  opera,  call  oat — The  countess  of 
Buaet's  servants ! 

Jen^.  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  delicious  ! 
And  then,  mayhap,  to  have  a  fine  gentleman, 
with  a  star  and  a  what-d'ye-call-um  ribbon,  lead 
me  to  my  chair,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm  all 
die  way !  Hold  up,  says  the  chairman ;  and  so, 
nys  I,  my  lord,  your  humble  servant  I  suppose, 
madam,  says  be,  we  shall  see  you  at  my  lady 
QoadriUe'sr  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  says  I — 
So  in  swops  me,  with  my  hoop  stuffed  up  to  my 
forehead ;  and  away  they  trot,  swing !  swang ! 
with  ray  tasseb  dangling,  and  my  flambeaux  bla- 
Bi)g,  and— Oh,  iPs  a  charming  thing  to  be  a 
woman  of  quality ! 

Count  Bat.  Well !  I  see  that,  plainly,  my  dear, 
there^s  ne'er  a  duchess  of  them  all  will  liecome 
an  equipiwe  like  you. 

Jcnw.  Well,  well,  do  you  find  equipage,  and 
m  find  airs>  I  warrant  you. 


SONG. 

Wkmt  though  they  call  me  country  lau^ 
I  read  it  ptainh  in  my  glass, 
Thai  for  a  duchess  I  might  pass  ; 

Ohj  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
Would fitrtune  hut  attend  my  call, 
At  park,  at  play,  at  ring,  and  ball, 
rd  brace  the  proudest  of  them  all. 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way  ! 

Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  beaux. 

With  smart  toupees,  and  powdered  clothes. 

At  rivals  Vd  turn  up  my  nose  ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
Td  dart  such  glances  from  these  eyes. 
Should  make  some  lord  or  duke  my  prise : 
And  then,  oh,  how  Vd  tyrannize. 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way  f 

Oh,  then  for  every  new  delight. 
For  equipage  and  diamonds  bright. 
Quadrille,  and  plays,  and  balls  all  night ; 

Oh,  could  I  see  the  day  ! 
Oflaroe  and  joy  Vd  take  my  fill, 
the  tedious  hours  of  life  to  kill. 
In  every  thing  Vd  have  my  will. 

With  a  stand  by — clear  the  way  ! 

Squire  Hich.  Troth !  I  think  this  masquera- 
ding's  the  merriest  game  that  ever  I  saw  m  my 
life  !  Thof '  in  my  mind,  an  there  were  but  a 
Uctle  wrestling,  or  cudgel-playing  naw,  it  would 
help  it  hugely.  But  what  a-rope  makes  the  par- 
ion  stay  so  ? 

Count  Bat,  Oh,  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 


Enter  Myrtilla,  with  a  Constable. 


Con,  Well,  madam,  pray  which  is  the  party 
that  wants  a  spice  of  my  office  here  ? 

Myr,  That's  the  gentleman. 

[Pointing  to  the  Count. 

Count  Bat,  Hey-day !  what^  in  masquerade, 
doctor? 

Con,  Doctor !  Sir,  I  believe  you  have  mista- 
ken your  man :  but,  if  you  are  oJled  count  Bas- 
set, I  have  a  billet-doux  in  my  hand  for  you,  that 
will  set  you  right  presently. 

Count  Bat,  What  die  devil's  the  meaning  of 
alldiis?« 

Con.  Only  my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant 
against  you  for  foi]gery,  sir. 

Count  Bat,  Blood  and  thunder ! 

Con,  And  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  pull  off  your 
fool's  frock  there,  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  next 
justice  of  peace  immediately. 

Jenny,  Oh,*  dear  me,  what's  the  matter  ? 

\Trtmbling, 

Count  Bat,  Oh,  nothing,  only  a  masquerading 
frolic,  my  dear. 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  ho !  is  that  all  ? 

Sir  Fran.  No,  sirrah !  that  is  not  all ! 

[Sir  Francis,  coming  tqftly  behind  tht 
tquire,  knock*  him  down  with  hit  cane* 

Enter  Manly. 

Squire  Rich.  Oh,  lawd !  Oh,  lawd !  he  has 
beaten  my  brains  out. 

Man,  Hold,  hold,  sir  Francis!  have  a  littla 
mercy  upon  my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir. 

iS<>  Ihm,  Wounds,  cousin,  I  Han't  patience. 

Count  Bat,  Manly !  nay,  then,  I'm  blown  to 
the  devil.  [Atide, 

Squire  Rich,  Oh,  my  head !  my  head ! 

Enter  Lady  Wronchead. 

Lady  Wrong,  What's  the  matter  here,  gentle- 
men ?  For  Heaven's  sake !  What,  are  you  mur- 
dering my  children  ? 

Con.  No,  no,  madam !  no  murder!  only  a  little 
suspicion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

Sir  Fran.  [To  Jenny.]  And  for  you,  Mrs  Hotr 
upon't,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  you  wear 
tnat  habit  as  long  as  you  live,  you  jade  you.  Do 
you  know,  hussy,  that  you  were  within  two  mi- 
nutes of  marrying  a  pickpocket  ? 

Count  Bat,  So,  so,  all  s  out  I  find.         [Aside. 

Jenny,  Oh,  the  mercy  !  why,  pray,  papa,  is  not 
the  count  a  man  of  quality,  then  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ob,  yes,  one  of  the  unhanged  ones, 
it  seems. 

Lndy  WrongA Aside.]  Married  !  Oh,  the  con- 
fident thing  I  There  was  his  urgent  business, 
then — slighted  for  her  !  I  han't  patience  ! — and, 
for  aught  I  know,  I  have  been  all  this  while  ma- 
king a  friendship  with  a  highwayman. 

Slan,  Mr  Constable,  secure  there. 
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Sir  Fran,  Ah,  mrladyl  my  ladj  !  this  comes 
of  Your  Journey  to  London :  but  now  Fll  have  a 
frolic  of  my  own,  madam;  therefore  pack  up 
jour  trumpery  this  very  night;  for>  the  moment 
my  horses  are  able  to  craw),  you  and  your  brats 
shall  make  a  journey  into  the  country  again. 

Ijubf  Wreng,  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  sir 
Francis — I  sh^  not  stir  out  of  town,  yet,  I  pro- 
mise you. 

Sir  Fran.  Not  stir  ?  Waands,  madam— 

Man.  Hold,  sir  !  If  you'll  give  me  leave  a  lit- 
tle— I  fancy  I  shall  prevail  with  my  la^  to 
think  better  on't 

Sir  Fran,  Ah,  cousin,  you  are  a  friend,  in- 
deed! 

Man.  [Apart  to  my  kufy."]  Look  you,  madam, 
as  to  the  favour  you  dhesignea  me,  in  seudine  this 
spurious  letter  inclosed  to  ray  lady  Orace,  all  the 
revenge  I  have  taken,  is  to  have  saved  your  son 
and  daughter  from  ruin.  Now,  if  yon  will  take 
them  fairly  and  auietly  into  the  country  again,  I 
will  save  your  ladyship  from  ruin. 

Lady  Wrong,  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Man.  Why,  sir  Francis  shall  never  know 
what  is  in  this  letter;  look  upon  it.  How  it 
came  into  my  hands,  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Lady  Wrong.  Ha  ! — my  Inllet-doux  to  the 
count  r  and  an  appointment  in  it !  I  shall  sink 
with  confusion ! 

Man.  What  shall  I  say  to  sir  Francis,  ma- 
dam? 

Lady  Wrong.  Dear  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trem- 
bling !  preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all  obe- 
dience. [Apart  to  Manly. 

Man.  Sir  Francis— ^my  lady  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive your  commands  for  lier  journey,  whenever 
you  fuease  to  appoint  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ab,  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  it. 

Man.  Come,  come,  sir  Francis ;  take  it  as  you 
find  it.  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good  thmg, 
though  it  were  never  so  wonderful  f  And  now, 
sir,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dispose  of  this 
gentleman. 

Count  Bos.  Mr  Manly !  sir !  I  hope  you  won't 
ruin  me ! 

Man.  Did  you  forg^  this  note  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  sir? 

Count  Bat.  Sir ^I  see  you  know  the  world, 

and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevaricate 
— But  it  has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will 
not  stigmatise  me;  since  you  have  spoiled  my 
fortune  in  one  family,  I  hope  you  won't  be  so 
cruel  to  a  young  fellow,  as  to  put  it  out  of  my 
power,  sir,  to  make  it  in  another,  sir. 

Man.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time  to 
waste  with  you :  but,  if  you  expect  mercy  your- 
self, you  must  shew  it  to  one  you  have  been  cru- 
el to. 

Count  Bas.  Cruel,  sir  ! 

Man,  Have  you  not  ruined  this  young  wo* 
man? 


CowU.Bai.  I^sir! 

Man.  1  know  you  have — therefore,  you  can't 
blame  her,  if,  in  the  fact  yon  are  charged  with, 
she  is  a  principal  witness  against  you.  How- 
ever, you  have  one,  and  only  one  chance  to  get 
off  with.  Marry  her  this  instant — and  yoo  iiSlc 
off  her  evidence. 

Count  Bas.  Dear  »r  ! 

Man.  No  words,  sir;  a  wife,  or  a  mittimns. 

Ofunt  Bas.  Lord,  sir  !  this  is  the  roost  onmer- 
ciftil  mercy ! 

Man.  A  private  penance,  or  a  public  one — 
Constable. 

Count  Bas.  Hold,  sir ;  since  you  are  pleased  to 
give  me  my  choice,  I  will  not  make  so  ill  a 
compliment  to  the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her  the 
preference. 

Man.  It  must  be  done  this  minute,  sir :  the 
chaplain  you  expected  is  still  within  call. 

Count  Bas.  Well,  sir, since  it  must  be 

so    '         Come,  spouse 1  am  not  the  first  of 


the  fraternity,  that  has  run  his  head  into  one 
noose,  to  keep  it  out  of  another. 

Myr.  Come,  sir,  don't  repine  :  marriage  is,  at 
worst,  but  playing  upon  the  square. 

Count  Bas.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match, 
too,  is  the  devil. 

Man. 'Well,  sir,  to  let  you  see  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  you  think  it,  as  a  reward  for  her  honesty,  in 
detecting  your  practices,  instead  of  the  forced 
bill  you  would  have  put  upon  her,  tbere*s  a  real 
one  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  begin  a  new  honey 
moon  with.  [Gives  it  to  Myrtilla. 

Count  Bas.  Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act — 

Man.  No  compliments,  dear  sir — I  am  not  at 
leisure  now  to  receive  them.  Mr  Constable,  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this  gentleman 
into  the  next  room,  and  give  this  lady  in  mar- 
riage to  him  ? 

Con.  Sir,  I'll  do  it  faithfully. 

Count  Bas.  Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  to 
make  a  handsome  push  with,  however. 

[Ejpeunt  CovvT  Basset,  Myrtilla,  and 
Constable. 

Sir  Fran.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  my  family's 
rid  of  him  for  ever — come,  my  lady,  let's  even 
take  our  children  along  with  us,  and  be  all  witr 
nesses  of  the  ceremony. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Francis,  Lady  Wronghead, 
Miss  aad  Squire.] 

Man.  Now,  my  lord,  you  may  enter. 

Enter  Lord  and  Lady,  Townly,  andhkDY 

Grace. 

Lord  Town.  So,  sir,  I  give  you  joy  of  your  nc- 
gociation. 

Man.  You  overheard  it  all,  I  presume  ? 

Lady  Grace.  From  first  to  last,  sir. 

Lord  Town.  Never  were  knaves  and  fools  bet- 
ter disposed  of. 

Man.  A  sort  of  poetical  justice,  my  lord,  not 
much  above  the  judgment  of  a  modem  comedy* 
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Lard  Town.  To  heighten  that  resemblance,  I 
think,  «stcr,  there  only  wants  your  rewarding 
the  hero  of  the  fable,  by  naming  the  day  of  his 
happinesa. 

Lady  Grace.  This  day,  to-morrow,  every  hour, 
I  hope,  of  life  to  come,  will  shew  I  want  not  in- 
clination to  complete  it. 

Man.  Whatever  I  may  want,  madam,  you  will 
always  find  endeavours  to  deserve  you. 

Lord  Tovji.  Then,  all  are  happy. 


Lady  Town.  Sister,  I  give  you  Joy  consum- 
mate as  the  happiest  pair  can  boast. 

In  you,  methinks,  as  in  a  glass,  I  see 
The  happiness,  that  once  advanced  to  me. 
So  visible  the  bliss,  so  plain  the  way, 
How  was  it  possible  my  sense  could  stray  ? 
But  now,  a  convert  to  this  truth  I  come, 
That  married  happiness  is  never  found  from 
hoa«.  {^Exeunt  omnes. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

Mr  Strictland,  the  tuspicioui  htisband. 
Frankly,  attached  to  Clarikda. 
Bellamy,  attached  to  Jacintha. 
Ranger,  a  generou*  rake. 
Jack  Meggot,  a  good-natured  coxcomb. 
Buckle,  tervant  to  Bellamy. 
Tester,  servant  to  Strictland. 
Servant  to  Ranger. 
Simon,  servant  to  Clarikda. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Strictland,  wife  ^o  Strictland. 

Clarinda,  her  friend. 

Jacintha,  Strictland's  ward, 

Lucetta,  maid  to  Mrs  Strictland. 

Landlady. 

Milliner. 

Maid. 

Chairmen^  Footmen,  ^c. 


Scene-^  London. 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I. — Ranger's  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
A  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  for  some 
time ;  when  Ranger  enters,  having  let  him- 
self in. 

Ran.  Once  more  I  am  got  safe  to  the  Temple. 
Let  mc  reflect  a  little.  I  have  sat  up  all  night : 
I  have  my  head  full  of  bad  wine,  and  the  noise  of 
oaths,  dice,  and  the  damned  tinkling  of  tavern 
bells;  my  spirits  jaded,  and  my  eyes  sunk  in  my 
bead ;  and  all  this  for  the  conversation  of  a  com- 
pany of  fellows  I  despise.  Their  wit  lies  only  in 
obscenity,  their  mirth  in  noise,  and  their  delight 
in  a  box  and  dice.  Honest  Ranger,  take  my 
word  for  it,  thou  art  a  mighty  silly  fellow  ! 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  wig  dreued. 

Where  have  you  been,  rascal  ?  If  I  had  not 
bad  the  key  in  my  pocket,  I  must  have  waited  at 
the  door  in  this  dEainty  dress. 


Ser.  I  was  only  below  combing  out  your  ho- 
nour's wig. 

Jlaii.  Well,  give  mc  my  cap. — [PulUng  <^his 
^ig']    Why,  how  like  a  raking  dog  do  youlook, 
compared  to  that  spruce,  sober  gentleman  !    Go, 
you  nattered  devil,  and  be  made  fit  to  be  seen  ! 
[Throwing  his  wig  to  the  servant. 
Ser.  Cod,  my  master's  very  merry  this  morn- 
ing. [Ent. 
Ran.  And  now  for  the  law. 

\Sits  down,  and  reads. 
*  Tell  me  no  more,  I  am  deceived, 
'  That  Chloe's  false  and  common ; 

*  By  Heaven,  I  all  along  belicv'd 

'  She  was  a  very  woman  ! 

*  As  such  I  hk'd,  as  such  caressM ; 

'  She  still  was  constant  when  possessed : 
'  She  could  do  more  for  no  man.' 

Honest  Congreve  was  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 
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Servants  pass  aver  the  stage, 

a  been  for  the  money  this  morning,  as  I 
you? 

io,  sir.  You  bade  me  go  before  you  was 
id  not  know  your  honour  meant  before 
t  to  bed. 

None  of  your  jokes,  I  pray;  but  to  bu- 
ro  to  the  coffee-house,  and  inquire  if  there 
1  any  letter  or  message  left  for  me. 
shall,  sir. 
[Repeats,] 

(bink  she's  false ;  Vm  sure  she*8  kind : 
:e  her  body,  You  her  mind ; 
cb  has  the  better  bargain  ?' 

I  had  such  a  soft,  deceitful  fair,  to  lull 
is  to  their  desired  sleep  !  [Knocking  at 
.]    Come  in. 

Enter  Siuox. 
ter  Siinon,  is  it  you  ?  How  long  have  you 

tOWQ^ 

Fust  oqpae,  sir ;  and  but  for  a  little  time 
and  yet  I  have  as  many  messages  as  if 
i  to  s^  the  whole  year  round.  Here 
;,  all  of  them,  [PuUs  out  a  number  of 
ind,  among  them,  one  for  your  honour. 
rR^ocif.l '  Clariuda*s  compliments  to  her 
Kanger,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  him 
:r  so  little  a  time  that  he  can  be  spared 
he  more  weighty  business  of  the  law.' 
la !   the  fame  merry  girl  I  ever  knew 

Ay  lady  if  never  sad,  sir. 

[Knocking  at  the  door, 
Pr'ythee,  Simon,  open  the  door. 


ild- 


Enter  Milliner, 
-and  who  are  you  ? 


»ir,  my  mistress  gives  her  service  to  you ; 
sent  you  home  the  linen  you  bespoke. 
Well,  Simon,  my  service  to  your  lady, 
ler  know  I  will  most  certainly  wait  upon 

im  a  little  busy,  Simon and  so 

\hy  you're  a  wag,  Master  Ranger,  you're 
— but  mum  for  that.  [£j:i/. 

I  swear,  my  dear,  ^ou  have  the  prettiest 

eyes— the  loveliest  pouting  lips ^I 

w  you  before. 

Mo,  sir !  I  was  always  in  the  shop. 

Were  you  so? — Well,  and   wliat  does 

ktress  say  ? ^The  devil  fetch  me,  child, 

ed  so  prettily,  that  I  could  not  mind  one 
a  said. 

Lard,  sir,  you  are  such  another  ^ncle- 
»Vhy,  she  says,  she  is  sorry  she  cpidd  not 
m  sooner.    Shall  I  lay  them  down  ? 
No,  child.    Give  them  to  me — ■. — Dear 

ihng  angel [CatcheSj  and  kisses  her, 

I  he^  sir,  you  would  be  civil. 


Ran,  Civil !  Egad,  I  think  I  am  very  civil. 

[Kisses  her  again. 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  Bellamy. 

Ser,  Sir,  Mr  Bellamjr. 

Ran.  Damn  your  impertinence— —Oh,  Mr 
Bellamy,  your  servant. 

MiL  What  shall  I  say  to  my  mistress  ? 

Ran.  Bid  her  make  half  a  dozen  more;  but 
be  sure  you  bring  them  home  yourself.  [Exit 
Milliner!]  Pshaw !  Pox  !  Mr  Bellamy,  how 
should  you  like  to  be  served  so  yourself? 

Bel,  How  can  you,  Ranpr,   for  a  minute's 

Fleasure,  give  an  innocent  girl  the  pain  of  heart 
am  confident  she  felt  ? There  was  a  modest 

blush  upon  her  cheek  that  convinces  me  she  is 
honest. 

Ran,  May  be  so.  I  was  resolved  to  try,  how- 
ever, had  you  not  interrupted  the  experiment. 

BeL  Fv,  Ilauger !  will  you  never  think  ? 

Ran.  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  be  always  athinking. 
The  law  is  a  damnable  dry  study,  Mr  Bellamy ; 
and  without  something  now  and  then  to  amuse 
and  relax,  it  would  be  too  much  for  my  brain,  I 

promise  ye But  I  am  a  mighty  sober  fellow 

grown.  Here  have  I  been  at  it  Uiese  three  hours; 
but  the  wenches  will  never  let  me  alone. 

Bel,  Three  hours !  Why,  do  you  usually  study 
in  such  shoes  and  stockings  ? 

Ran,  Rat  your  inquisitive  eyes  !  Es  pede  Her» 
culem.  Egad,  you  liave  me.  The  trutn  is,  I  am 
but  this  moment  returned  from  tlie  tavern.  What^ 
Frankly  here,  too ! 

Enter  Frankly. 

Frank,  My  boy.  Ranger,  I  am  heartily  glad 
to  see  you.  Bellamy,  let  me  embrace  you ;  you 
are  the  person  I  want.  I  have  been  at  your 
lodgings,  and  was  directed  hither. 

Ran,  It  is  to  him,  then,  I  am  obliged  for  this 
visit :  but  with  all  my  heart.  He  is  the  onW 
man  to  whom  I  don't  care  how  much  I  am  obli- 
ged- 

Bel,  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Frank.  You  know.  Ranger,  I  want  no  induce- 
ment to  be  with  you.     But you  look-  sadly — 

What no  merciless  jade  has has  she? 

Ran.  No,  no;  sound  as  a  roach,  my  lad.  I 
only  got  a  little  too  much  liquor  last  night,  which  I 
have  not  slept  off*  yet. 

Bel,  Thus,  Frankly,  it  is  every  day.  All  the 
morning  his  head  aches ;  at  noon,  he  begins  to 
clear  up ;  towards  evening,  he  is  good  company ; 
and  all  night,  he  is  carefully  providing  for  the 
same  course  the  next  day. 

Ran.  Why,  I  must  own,  my  ghostly  father,  I 
did  relapse  a  little  last  night,  just  to  furnish  out 
a  decent  confession  for  the  day. 

Frank,  And  he  is  now  doing  penance  for  it. 
Were  yon  liis  confessor,  indeed,  you  could  noi 
well  desire  more. 

Ran,  Charles,  he  sets  up  for  a  confessor  with 
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the  worst  grace  in  the  world.  Here  has  he  been 
reproving  me  for  being  but  decently  civil  to  my 
milliner.  Plague  !  because  the  coldnesb  of  his 
constitution  makes  hira  insensible  of  a  fine  wo^ 
man's  charrns  every  body  else  must  be  so,  too. 

BeL  I  am  no  less  sensible  of  their  charms  than 
you  are  ;  though  I  cannot  kiss  every  woman  I 
meet,  or  fall  in  love,  as  you  call  it,  with  every 
face  which  has  the  bloom  of  yOuth  upon  it.  I 
would  only  have  you  a  little  more  frugal  of  your 
pleasures. 

Frank.  My  dear  friend,  this  is  very  pretty 
talking  !  But,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  thi  very  first  glance  from  a  fine  woman,  ut- 
terly to  disconcert  all  your  philosophy. 

Bel.  It  must  be  from  a  fine  woman,  then ;  and 
not  such  as  are  generally  reputed  so.  And  it  must 
be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  her,  too,  that 
will  ever  make  an  impression  on  my  heart. 

Ran.  Would  I  could  see  it  once  !  For  when  a 
man  has  been  all  his  life  hoarding  up  a  stock, 
without  allowing  himself  common  necessaries, 
it  tickles  me  to  the  soul  to  see  him  lay  it  all  out 
upon  a  wrong  bottom,  and  become  bankrupt  at 
Jast. 

BeL  Well,  I  don't  care  how  soon  you  see  it. 
For  tlie  minute  I  find  a  woman  capable  of  friend- 
ship, love,  and  tenderness,  witn  good  sense 
enough  to  be  always  easy,  and  good-nature 
enough  to  like  me,  I  will  immediately  put  it  to 
%he  trial,  which  of  as  shall  have  the  greatest 
share  of  happiness  from  the  sex,  you  or  I. 

Ran.  By  marrying  her,  I  suppose  !  Capable  of 
friendship,  love,  and  tenderness !  ha,  ha,  na !  that 
a  man  of  your  sense  should  talk  so  !  If  she  be 
capable  of  love,  'tis  all  I  require  of  my  mis- 
tress ;  and  as  every  woman,  who  is  young,  is  ca- 
pable of  love,  I  am  very  reasonably  in  love  with 
every  young  woman  I  meet  My  Lord  Coke,  in 
a  case  I  read  this  morning,  speaks  my  sense. 
Both.  My  lord  Coke  ! 

Ran.  Yes,  my  lord  Coke.  What  he  says  of 
one  woman,  I  sa^  of  the  whole  sex ;  I  take  their 
bodies,  you  their  minds;  which  has  the  better 
bargain  r 

Jtran.  There  is  no  arguing  with  so  great  a 
lawyer.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  adjourn  the  de- 
bate to  some  other  time.  I  have  some  serious 
business  with  Mr  Bellamy,  and  you  want  sleep,  I 
am  sure. 

Ran.    Sleep !    mere  loss  of  time,  and  bin- 

derance  of  business- We  men  of  spirit,  sir, 

aire  above  it. 

Bel.  Whither  shall  we  go  ? 
Fran.  Into  the  park.     My  chariot  is  at  the 
door. 

BeL  Then  if  my  servant  calls,  you'll  send  him 

after  us?  [Exeunt. 

Ran.  I  will.  [Looking  on  the  card.]   *  Clarin- 

da's  compliments ' — A  pox  of  this  head  of  mine, 

never  once  to  ask  where  she  was  to  be  found  ! 


Tis  plain  she  is  not  one  of  us,  or  I  should  not 
have  been  so  remiss  in  my  inquiries.  No  matr 
ter ;  I  shall  meet  her  in  my  walks. 


Servant  entert. 

Ser.  There  is  no  letter  nor  message,  sir. 
Ran.  Then  my  things  to  dress.- 


I  taka 


her  body,  you  her  mind ;    which  has  the  better 
bargain  f  [Ereunt, 

SCENE  II.— J  chamber. 

Enter  Mrs  Strictlakd  and  Jacinth  a,  meeting. 

Mrt  Strict.  Good-morrow,  my  dear  Jacintha. 

Jac.  Good-morrow  to  you,  madam.  I  have 
brought  my  work,  and  intend  to  sit  with  you  this 
morning.  I  hope  you  have  got  the  l>etter  of 
your  fatigue  ?  Where  is  Clarinda  ?  I  should  be 
glad  if  she  would  come  and  work  w  ith  us. 

JWr«  Strict.  She  work !  she  is  too  fine  a  lady 
to  do  any  thing.  She  is  not  stirring  yet — we 
must  let  her  have  her  rest.  People  of  her  waste 
of  spirits  require  more  time  to  recruit  again. 

Jac.  It  is  pity  she  should  be  ever  tired  with 
what  is  so  agreeable  to  every  body  else.  I  am 
prodigiously  pleased  with  her  company. 

Mrs  Strict.  And  when  you  are  better  ae« 
quainted,  you  will  be  still  more  pleased  with 
her.  You  must  rally  her  upon  her  paraier  at 
Bath ;  for  I  fancy  part  of  her  rest  has  been  dis- 
turbed on  his  account. 

Jac.  Was  he  really  a  prettv  fellow? 

Mrt  Strict.  That  I  cannot  tell ;  I  did  not 
dance  myself,  and  so  did  not  much  mind  him. 
You  must  have  the  whole  story  from  herself. 

Jar.  Oh,  I  warrant  ye,  I  get  it  all  out.  None 
are  so  proper  to  make  discoveries  in  love,  as 
those  who  are  in  the  secret  themselves. 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  Mr  Strictland  is  inquiring  for 
you.  Here  has  been  Mr  Buckle  with  a  letter 
fnim  his  master,  which  has  made  him  very  an- 
gry- 

Jac.  Mr  Bellamy  said,  indeed,  he  would  try 

him  once  more,  but  I  fear  it  will  prove  in  vain. 
Tell  your  inastcr  I  am  here. — [Exit  Lucetta.] — 
What  signifies  fortune,  when  it  only  makes  us 
slaves  to  other  people  ? 

Mrs  Strict.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  Jacintha. 
You  shall  always  find  a  friend  in  me :  but  as  for 
Mr  Strictland,  I  know  not  what  ill  temper  bangs 
about  him  lately.  Nothing  satisfies  him.  You 
saw  how  he  received  us  when  we  came  off  our 
journey.  Though  Clarinda  was  so  good  compa- 
ny, he  was  barely  civil  to  her,  and  downright  rude 
to  me. 

Jac.  I  cannot  help  saying,  I  did  observe  it. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  saw  you  did.    Hush !  he's  here. 
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Enter  Mr  Strictland. 

Strict.  Oh,  your  servaDt,  madam!  Here,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Bellamy,  wherein 
he  desires  I  would  once  more  hear  what  he  ha^ 
Co  say.  You  know  my  sentiments ;  nay,  so  does 
he. 

Jmc  For  Heaven's  sake,  consider,  sir,  this  is 
DO  new  afiair,  no  sudden  start  of  passion ;  we 
have  known  each  other  long.  My  father  valued, 
and  loved  him ;  and,  I  am  sure,  were  he  alive,  I 
should  have  his  consent. 

Strict,  Don't  tell  me.  Your  father  would  not 
have  you  marry  against  bis  will ;  neither  will  I 
against  mine :  I  am  your  father  now. 

Jac.  And  you  take  a  fatherly  care  of  me. 

Strict,  I  wish  I  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  you. 

Jac.  You  may  easily  get  rid  of  the  trouble. 

Strict,  By  listening,  I  suppose,  to  the  young 
fentleman*t»  proposals  ? 

Jac.  Which  are  very  reasonable,  in  my  opi- 
nion. 

Strict,  Oh,  very  modest  ones  truly  !  and  a  very 
modest  gentleman  he  is,  that  proposes  them  !  A 
fool,  to  expect  a  lady  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
fortune^  should,  by  the  care  and  prudence  of  her 
guardian,  be  thrown  away  upon  a  young  fellow 
not  worth  three  hundred  a-year !  He  thmks  be- 
ing in  love  is  an  excuse  for  this ;  but  I  am  not  in 
love :  what  does  he  think  will  excuse  me  ? 

Mr$  Strict.  Well ;  but,  Mr  Strictland,  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  be  heard. 

Strict.  Well,  well ;  seven  o'clock's  the  time, 
and,  if  the  man  has  had  the  good  fortune,  since 
I  saw  him  last,  to  persuade  somebody  or  other  to 
give  him  a  better  estate,  I  give  him  my  consent, 
not  else.  His  servant  waits  below  :  you  may  tell 
him  I  shall  be  at  home. — [Esit  Jacintha.] — 
Bat  where  is  your  friend,  your  other  half,  all 
this  while  f  I  thought  you  could  not  have  breath- 
ed a  minute,  without  your  Clarinda. 

Mrt  Strict.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  was  going  to 
see  what  makes  her  keep  her  chamber  so  long. 

Strict,  Look  ye,  Mrs  Strictland ;  you  have  been 
asking  me  for  money  this  rooming.  In  plain 
terms,  not  one  shilling  shall  pass  through  these 
fingers,  till  you  have  clearea  my  house  of  this 
Clarinda. 

Mrs  Strict.  How  can  her  innocent  gaiety  have 
oflRended  you  ?  She  is  a  woman  of  honour,  and 
has  as  many  good  qualities 

Strict.  As  women  of  honour  generally  have.— 
I  know  it,  and  therefore  am  uneasy. 

Mrs  Strict.  But,  sir 

Strict.  But,  madam — Clarinda,  nor  e'er  a  rake 
of  fashion  in  England,  shall  live  in  my  family,  to 
dehaach  it. 

Mrs  Strict.  Sir,  she  treated  me  with  so  much 
rivihty  in  the  country,  that  J  thought  I  could  not 
do  less  than  invite  her  to  spend  as  much  time 
with  me  in  town  as  her  engagements  would  per- 


mit   I  little  imagined  you  could  have  been  di»* 
pleased  at  my  having  so  a^^reeable  a  companion. 

Strict.  There  was  a  time,  when  I  was  companj 
enough  for  leisure  hours. 

Mrs  Strict.  There  was  a  time,  when  every 
word  of  mme  was  sure  of  meeting  with  a  smile ; 
but  those  happy  days,  I  know  not  why,  have  long 
been  over. 

Strict.  I  cannot  bear  a  rival,  even  of  your  owa 
sex.  I  hate  the  very  name  ot  female  friends.— 
No  two  of  you  can  ever  be  an  hour  by  yourselves 
but  one  or  both  are  the  wor^e  for  it. 

Mrs  Strict.  Dear  Mr  Strictland 

Strict.  This  I  know,  and  will  not  suffer. 

Mrs  Strict.  It  jjrifeves  me,  sir,  to  see  you  so 
much  in  earnest :  but,  to  convince  yuu  how  wil- 
ling I  am  to  make  you  easy  in  every  thing,  it 
shall  be  my  request  to  her  to  remove  immedi- 
ately. 

Strict.  Do  it — hark  ye — Your  request ! — Why 
yours?  *Tismine — my  command — teil  her  so.  I 
will  be  master  of  my  own  family,  and  I  care  not 
who  knows  it. 

Mrs  Strict,  You  fright  me,  sir  !  But  it  shall  be 
as  you  please. — \In  tears.]  [Gof*  out. 

Strict.  Ha !  Have  I  gone  too  far  ?  tor  I  am 
not  master  of  myself.  Mrs  Strictland ! — [She 
returns.] — Understand  me  right.  1  do  not  mean, 
by  what  I  have  said,  that  I  suspect  your  inno- 
cence ;  but,  by  crushing  this  growmg  friendship 
all  at  once,  I  may  prevent  a  train  of  mischief 
which  yoii  do  not  foresee.  I  was,  perhaps,  too 
harsh ;  therefore,  do  it  in  your  own  way :  but 
let  me  ftee  the  house  fairly  rid  of  her. 

[Exit  Strictland. 

Mrs  Strict.  His  earnestness  in  this  aflfair 
amazes  me;  I  am  sorry  I  made  this  visit  to  Cla- 
rinda ;  and  yet  I'll  answer  fur  her  honour.  What 
can  [  say  to  her?  Necessity  must  plead  in  my 
excuse — for,  at  all  events,  Mr  Strictland  must  bo 
obeyed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— 5/  Jameis  Park. 

Enter  Bellamy  and  Frankly. 

Frank.  Now,  Bellamy,  I  may  unfold  the  se- 
cret of  my  heart  to  you  with  greater  freedom ; 
for,  though  Ranger  has  honour,  I  am  not  in  a  hu- 
mour to  be  laughed  at.  I  must  have  one  that 
will  bear  with  my  impertinence,  sooth  me  into 
hope,  and,  like  a  friend  indeed,  with  tenderness 
advise  me. 

Bel.  I  thought  you  appeared  more  grave  than 
usual. 

Frank.  Oh,  Bellamy !  My  soul  is  full  of  joy, 
of  pain,  hope,  despair,  and  ecstacy,  that  no  word 
but  love  is  capable  of  expressing  what  I  feel ! 

Bel.  Is  love  the  secret  Ranger  is  not  fit  to 
hear?  In  my  mind,  he  would  prove  the  more 
able  counsellor.  And  is  all  the  gay  indifference 
of  my  friend  at  last  reduced  to  love  ?  - 

Frank.  Even  so— Never  was  a  prude  more  rt- 
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solate  in  chastity  and  ill-nature,  thah  I  was  fixed 
in  indifference ;  but  love  has  raised  me  from  that 
inactive  state,  above  the  being  of  a  man. 

BeL  Faith,  Charles,  I  be^n  to  think  it  has : 
but,  pray,  bring  this  rapture  mto  order  a  little, 
and  tell  me  regularly,  how,  where,  and  when. 

Frank,  If  I  was  not  most  unreasoiuibiy  in 
love,  those  horrid  questions  would  stop  my 
OMMith  at  once ;  but,  as  I  am  armed  against  rea- 
son— I  answer — at  Bath,  on  Tuesday,  she  danced 
and  caught  me. 

BeL  Danced  !  And  was  that  all  ?  But  who  is 
the  ?  What  is  her  name  ?  Her  fortune  ?  Where 
does  she  live  ? 

Frank,  Hold  !  Hold  !  Not  so  many  hard 
<|uestions.  Have  a  little  mercy.  I  know  but 
little  of  her,  that's  certain ;  but  all  I  do  know, 
YOU  shall  have.  That  evening  was  the  first  of 
ber  appearing  at  Bath ;  the  moment  I  saw  her^  I 
resolved  to  ask  the  favour  of  her  hand  ;  but  the 
easy  freedom  with  which  she  gave  it,  and  her 
imaiiected  good  humour  during  the  whole  night, 
pained  such  a  power  over  my  heart,  as  none  of 
ber  sex  could  ever  boast  before.  I  waited  on 
her  home ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  I  went 
to  pay  the  usual  compliments,  the  bird  was 
flown ;  she  had  set  out  for  London  two  hours 
before,  and  in  a  chariot  and  six,  you  rogue  ! 

BeL  But  was  it  her  own,  Charles  ? 

Frank.  That  I  don't  know ;  but  it  looks  bet- 
ter than  being  dragged  to  town  in  the  stage. — 
That  day  and  the  next  I  spent  in  inquiries.  I 
waited  on  the  ladies  who  came  with  her ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  her.  So,  without  learning  either 
her  name  or  fortune,  I  e'en  called  for  my  boots, 
and  rode  post  after  her. 

BeL  And  how  do  you  find  yourself  after  your 
journey  ? 

Frank.  Why,  as  yet,  I  own,  I  am  but  on  a  cold 
sCeut :  but  a  woman  of  lier  sprightliness  and  gen- 
tility, cannot  but  frequent  all  public  places ;  and, 
ivhen  once  she  is  found,  the  pleasure'of  the  chase 
will  overpay  the  pains  of  rousing  her.  Oh,  Bel- 
lamy !  There  was  something  peculiarly  charming 
in  her,  that  seemed  to  claim  my  further  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  if,  in  the  more  familiar  parts  of  life, 
she  shines  with  that  superior  lustre,  and  at  last  I 
win  her  to  my  arms,  how  shall  I  bless  my  resolu- 
tion in  pursuing  her ! 

BeL  But  if,  at  last,  she  should  prove  unwor- 
thy  

Frank,  I  would  endeavour  to  forget  her. 

BeL  Promise  me  that,  Charles, — [Takes  his 
hand.] — and  I  allow — But  we  are  interrupted. 

Enter  Jack  Meggot. 

J.  Meg.  Whom  have  we  here  ?  My  old  friend 
Frankly  !  Thou  art  grown  a  mere  antique  since  I 
saw  thee.  How  hast  thou  done  these  five  hun- 
dred years  ? 

Frank.  Even  as  you  see  me ;  well^  and  at  your 
^rvice  ever. 


J.  Meg.  Ha !.  Whose  that  ? 

Frank,  A  friend  of  mine.  Mr  Bellamy,  this 
is  Jack  Meggot,  sir ;  as  honest  a  fellow  as  any  in 
life. 

J.  Meg.  Pho!  Prithee  !  Pox  !  Charles— 
Don't  be  silly — Sir,  I  am  yoUr  humble :  any  one 
who  is  a  friend  of  my  Frankly's,  I  am  proud  of 
embracing. 

BeL  Sir,  I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  your  ci- 
vility. 

J.Meg,  Oh,  sir!  Well,  Charles ;  what,  dumb  f 
Come,  come ;  you  may  talk,  though  you  have  no- 
thing to  say,  as  I  do.  Let  us  b^,  where  have 
you  been  ? 

Frank.  Why,  for  this  last  week,  Jack,  I  have 
been  at  Bath. 

J.  Meg.  Bath  !  the  most  ridiculous  place  in 
life  !  amongst  tradesmen's  wives  that  hate  their 
husbands,  and  people  of  quality  that  bad  lather 
go  to  the  devil  than  stay  at  home.  People  of  no 
taste ;  no  gout ;  and,  for  devertimenti,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  puppet-show,  la  vcrtu  would  be 
dead  amongst  them.  But  the  news,  Charles; 
the  ladies — [  fear  your  time  hung  heavy  on  your 
hands,  by  the  small  stay  you  made  there. 

Frank,  Faith,  and  so  it  did.  Jack  ;  the  ladies 
are  grown  such  idiots  in  love.  The  cards  have  so 
debauched  their  five  senses,  that  love,  aimigMy 
love  himself,  is  utterly  neglected. 

J.  Meg,  It  is  tlie  strangest  thing  in  life,  bat  it 
is  just  so  with  us  abroad.  Faith,  Charles,  to  tell 
YOU  a  secret,  which  I  don't  care  if  all  the  world 
knows,  I  am  almost  surfeited  with  die  services  of 
the  ladies ;  the  modest  ones,  I  mean.  The  vast 
variety  of  duties  they  expect,  as  dressing  up  to 
the  fashion,  losing  fashionably,  keeping  fashion- 
able hours,  drinking  fashionable  liquors,  and  fif^ 
other  such  irregular  niceties,  so  ruin  a  man's 
pocket  and  constitution,  that,  'foregad,  he  mast 
have  the  estate  of  a  duke,  and  the  strength  of  a 
gondolier,  who  would  list  himself  into  their  ser- 
vice. 

Frank.  A  free  confession,  truly,  Jack,  for  one 
of  your  coat ! 

BeL  The  ladies  are  obliged  to  you. 

Enter  Buckle,  with  a  letter  to  Bellamt. 

/.  Meg,  Oh,  Lard,  Charles !  I  have  had  die 
greatest  misfortune  in  life  since  I  saw  you ;  poor 
Otho«  that  I  brought  from  Rome  with  me^  is 
dead! 

Frank.  Well,  well;  get  you  another,  and  all 
will  be  well  again. 

J.  Meg.  No;  the  rogue  broke  me  so  much 
china,  and  gnawed  my  Spanish  leather  shoes  so 
filthily,  that,  when  be  was  dead,  I  began  not  to 
endure  him. 

BeL  Exactly  at  seven  !  run  back  and  assure 
him  I  will  not  fail. — [Exit  Buckle.] — Dead ! 
Pray,  who  was  the  gentleman  ? 

J.  Meg,  The  gentreman  was  mv  monkey,  sir ; 
an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  that  used  to  divtit  mc, 
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mud  pleased  eyer^  body  so  at  Rome,  that  he  al- 1 
ways  made  one  m  our  conversationi.    But,  Mr 
Bellamy,  I  saw  a  servant ;  I  hope  no  engt^ement, 
lor  you  two  pontively  shall  dine  with  me :  I  have 
tlifc  finest  macaroni  in  life.    Oblige  me  so  far. 

del  Sir,  your  servant ;  what  say  you,  Frank- 
ly? 

"  /.  Meg,  Pho !  Pox  !  Charles,  you  shall  go. — 
My  auDtk  think  you  begin  to  neglect  them ;  and 
old  maids,  you  know,  are  the  most  jealous  crea- 
tures in  life. 

F^rank,  Ranger  swears  they  cannot  be  maids, 
they  are  so  gcK»d-natured.  Well,  I  agree,  on 
condition  I  may  eat  what  I  please,  and  go  away 
just  when  I  will. 

J.  Meg,  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  do  just  what  you 
will.  But  how  snail  we  do?  My  post  chaise 
won't  carry  us  all. 

Frank.  My  chariot  is  hete ;  and  I  will  con- 
duct Mr  Bellamy. 

BeL  Mr  Meggot,  I  beg  pardon ;  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly dine  out  of  town ;  I  have  an  engagement 
early  in  the  evening. 

J.  Meg,  Out  of  town !  No,  my  dear,  I  live 
jost  by.  I  see  one  of  the  dillettanti,  I  would  not 
miss  speakine  to  for  the  universe.  And  so  I  ex- 
pect yoa  at  ttiree.  [Exit. 

F^ank.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  so  you  tliought  you 
bad  at  least  fifty  miles  to  go  post  for  a  spoonful 
of  macaroni  ? 


Bel,  I  suppose,  then,  he  is  just  come  out  of 
the  country  r 

Frank,  Nor  that  neither.  I  would  venture  a 
wager,  from  his  own  house  hither,  or  to  an  auc- 
tion or  two  of  old  dirly  pictures,  is  the  utmost  of 
his  travels  to-day ;  or  he  may  have  been  in  pur- 
suit, perhaps,  of  a  new  cargo  of  Venetian  tooth- 
picks. 

BeL  A  special  acquaintance  I  have  made  to- 
day. 

Frank.  For  all  this,  Bellamy,  he  has  a  heart 
worthy  your  friendship.  He  spends  his  estate 
freely,  and  you  cannot  oblige  him  more,  than  by 
shewing  him  how  he  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

Bei,  Now  you  say  something.  It  is  the  hearty 
Frankly,  I  value  in  a  man. 

Frank,  Right — and  there  is  a  heart  even  in  a 
woman's  breast,  that  is  worth  the  purchase,  or 
my  judgment  has  deceived  me.  Dear  Bellamy, 
I  know  your  concern  for  me ;  see  her  first,  and 
then  blame  me,  if  you  can. 

Bel,  So  far  from  blaming  you,  Charles,  that,  if 
my  endeavours  can  be  serviceable,  I  will  beat  the 
bushes  withyou. 

Frank,  That,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  do.  For 
you  know  less  of  her  than  I :  but  if,  in  your 
walks,  you  meet  a  finer  woman  than  ordinary,  let 
her  not  escape  till  I  have  seen  her.  Whereso- 
ever she  is^  she  cannot  long  be  hid. 

[Exeunt, 


ACTIL 


SCENE  I.— &  Jameit  Park. 


Enter  Clarixda,  Jacinth  a,  and  Mas  Strict- 
land. 

Jme,  Ay,  ay ;  we  both  stand  condeiflned  out  of 
our  own  mouths. 

Cla,  Why,  I  cannot  but  own,  I  never  had  a 
thought  of  any  man  that  troubled  me  but  l)im. 

Mr$  Strict.  Then,  I  dare  swear,  by  this  time, 
you  heartilv  repent  your  leaving  Bath  so  soon. 

Cla,  Indeed,  you  arc  mistaken.  I  have  not 
had  one  scruple  since. 

Jac  Why,  what  one  inducement  can  he  have 
ever  to  think  of  you  again  ? 

Cla.  Oh,  the  greatest  of  all  inducements,  cu- 
riosity :  let  me  assure  you,  a  woman's  surest  hold 
over  a  man,  is  to  keep  him  in  uncertainty.  As 
soon  as  ever  you  put  him  out  of  doubt,  you  put 
him  out  of  your  power ;  but,  when  once  a  wo- 
man has  awaked  his  curiosity,  she  may  lead  him 
a  dance  of  many  a  troublesome  mile,  without  the 
least  fear  of  losin^;  him  at  last 

Jae,  Now  do  I  heartily  wish  he  may  have  spi- 
rit enough  to  follow,  and  use  you  as  you  de- 
serve. Such  a  spirit,  with  but  a  little  knowledge 
of  our  sex,  might  put  that  heart  of  yours  into  a 
strange  flutter. 


Cla,  I  care  not  how  soon.  I  long  to  meet- 
with  such  a  fellow.  Our  mo<lem  beaux  are  such 
joint-babies  in  love,  they  have  no  feeling ;  they 
are  entirely  insensible  either  of  pain  or  pleasure^ 
but  from  their  own  dear  persons ;  and,  according 
as  we  flatter,  or  affront  their  beauty,  they  admire 
or  forsake  ours :  they  are  not  worthy  even  of  our 
displeasure ;  and,  in  short,  abusing  them  is  but 
so  much  ill-nature  merely  thrown  away.  But 
the  man  of  sense,  who  values  himself  upon  his 
high  abilities,  or  the  man  of  wit,  who  tninks  a 
woman  beneath  his  conversation — to  see  such  the 
subjects  of  our  power,  the  slaves  of  our  frowns 
and  smiles,  is  glorious  indeed  !  ^ 

Mrs  Strict.  No  man  of  sense,  or  wit  either,  if 
he  be  truly  so,  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  think  a  wo- 
man of  merit  beneath  his  wisdom  to  converse 
with. 

Jac.  Nor  will  such  a  woman  value  herself  up- 
on making  such  a  lover  uneasy. 

Cla.  Amazing !  Why,  every  woman  can  give 
ease.    You  cannot  be  m  earnest. 

Mrs  Strict.  1  can  assure  you  she  is,  and  has- 
put  in  practice  the  doctrine  she  has  been  teach- 
ing. 

I  Cla.  Impossible !  Who  ever  heard  the  name 
of  love  mentioned  without  an  idea  of  torment  ? 
But,  pray  let  us  hear. 
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Joe  Nay,  there  is  nothing  to  hear  that  I  know 
of. 

Cla,  So  I  suspected,  indeed  The  novel  is 
not  likely  to  be  long,  when  the  lady  is  so  well  pre- 
pared for  the  denouement, 

Jac,  The  novel,  as  you  call  it,  is  not  so  short 
as  you  may  imagine.  1  and  my  spark  have  been 
long  acquainted  :  as  he  was  contuiuaily  with  my 
father,  l  soon  perceived  that  he  loved  me ;  and 
the  manner  of  his  expressing  that  love,  was  what 
pleased  and  wounded  me  most. 

Cla,  Well ;  and  how  was  it  ?  the  old  bait,  flat- 
tery ;  dear  flattery,  I  warrant  ye. 

Jac.  No,  indeed ;  1  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
bearing  my  person,  wit,  and  beauty  painted  out 
with  forced  praises ;  but  I  had  a  more  sensible 
delight^  in  perceiving  the  drift  of  his  whole  be- 
haviour was  to  make  every  hour  of  my  time  pass 
away  agreeably. 

Cla,  The  rustic !  what,  did  he  never  say  a 
handsome  thing  of  your  person  ? 

Mrt  Strict,  He  did,  it  seems,  what  pleased  her 
better;  he  flattered  her  good  sense,  as  much 
as  a  less  cunning  lover  would  have  done  her 
beauty. 

Cla,  On  my  conscience,  you  are  well  matched. 

Jac,  So  well,  that  if  my  guardian  denies  me 
happiness  (and  this  evening  he  is  to  pass  his  final 
sentence),  nothing  is  left  but  to  break  my  prison, 
and  fly  into  my  1«  JveKs  arms  for  safely. 

Cla,  Hey-day  !  O*  my  conscience  thou  art  a 
brave  girl.  Thou  art  the  very  Hrst  prude  that, 
ever  had  honesty -enough  to  avow  her  passion  for 
a  man. 

Jac,  And  thou  art  the  first  finished  coquette 
who  ever  had  any  honesty  at  alL 

Mrs  Strict,  Come,  come;   you  are  both  too 

good  for  either  of  those  characters. 

.  Ch.  And  my  dear  Mrs  Strictland,  here,  is  the 

first  young  married  woman  of  spirit  who  has  an 

ill-natured  fellow  for  a  husband,  and  never  once 

thinks  of  using  him  as  he   deserves Dood 

Heaven  !  If  I  had  such  a  husband 

Mrs  Strict,  You  would  be  just  as  unhappy  as 
I  am. 

Cla.  But  come  now,  confess do  not  you 

lone  to  be  a  widow  ? 

iiir*  Strict,  Would  I  were  any  thing  but  what 
I  am ! 

Cla,  Then,  go  the  nearest  way  about  it.  I*d 
break  that  stout  heart  of  his  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night.    I'd  make  him  know 

Mrs  Strict,  Pray,  be  silent.  You  know  my 
resolution. 

Cla,  I  know  you  have  no  resolution. 

Mrs  Strict,  You  are  a  mad  creature,  but  I 
forgi\*e  you. 

Cla.  It  is  all  meant  kindly,  I  assure  you.  But, 
since  you  won't  be  persuaded  to  your  good ;  I 
will  think  of  making  you  easy  in  your  submission, 
as  soon  as  ever  I  can.  I  dare  say,  I  may  have 
the  same  lodging  I  had  last  year:  I  can  know 
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immediately — ^I  see  my  chair :  and  so,  ladies 
both,  adieu .  [  Exit. 

Jac,  Come,  Mrs  Strictland,  we  shall  hot  ju9t 
have  time  to  get  home  before  Mr  Bellamy  comes. 

Mrs  Strict.  Let  us  return,  then,  to  our  con»- 
mon  prison.  You  must  forgive  my  ill-nature, 
Jacintha,  if  I  almost  wish  Mr  Strictland  may  re- 
fuse to  join  your  hand  where  your  heart  is  given. 

Jac,  Lord,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  r 

Mrs  Strict.  Self-interest  only,  child.  Me- 
thinks  your  company  in  the  country  would  sof- 
ten all  my  sorrows,  and  I  4X>uld  bear  them  pa- 
tiently. 

Re-enter  Clarinda. 

Cla,  Dear  Mrs  Strictland — I  am  so  confused, 
and  so  out  of  breath 

Mrs  Strict,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Jac.  I  protest  you  fright  me. 

Cla.  On  !  I  have  no  time  to  recover  myself,  I 
am  so  frightened,  and  so  pleased.  In  short, 
then,  the  dear  man  is  here. 

Airs  Strict,  Here — Lord — Where  ? 

Cla,  I  met  him  this  instant ;  I  saw  him  at  a 
distance,  turned  short,  and  ran  hither  directly. — 
Let  us  go  home.     I  tell  you  he  follows  me. 

Mrs  Strict,  Why,  had  you  not  better  stay,  and 
let  him  speak  to  you  ? 

Cla,  Ay !  But  then — he  won't  know  where  I 
live,  without  my  telling  him. 

Mrs  Strict.  Come,  then.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jac.  Ay,  poor  Clarinda ! AUons  done, 

l^Eieunt. 

Enter  Frankly. 

Fran,  Sure  that  must  be  she  !  her  shape  and 
easy  air  cannot  be  so  exactly  copied  by  another. 
Now,  you  young  rogue,  Cupid,  guide  me  directlj 
to  her,  as  you  would  the  surest  arrow  in  your 
quiver.  [Eiit. 

SCENE  IL—Changes  to  the  street  before  Mb 
Strictland's  door. 

Re-enter  Clarinda,  Jacintha,  and  Mrs 
Strictland. 


Cla.   Lord ! — Dear  Jacintha- 


for  Hea- 
ven's sake  make  haste :  he'll  overtake  us  before 
we  set  in. 

Jac,  Overtake  us!  why,  he  is  not  in  sight. 

Cla,  Is  not  he  ?  Ha  !  Sure  I  have  not  dropt 
my  twee — I  would  not  have  him  lose  sight  of  loe 
neither.  \^Aside. 

Mrs  Strict.  Here  he  is — 

Cla.  In In In,  then. 

Jac.  \Laughing.^  What,  without  your  twee? 

Cla.  rshaw  I  I  have  lost  nothing In,  in, 

I'll  follow  you. 

\i,scunt  into  the  house,  Clarikda  UM. 
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Enter  Franklt. 

F\rmnk.  It  is  impossible  I  should  be  deceived. 
M  J  eyes,  and  the  quick  pulses  at  my  heart,  as- 
sare  me  it  is  she.  Ha !  'tis  she,  by  Heaven ! 
and  the  door  left  open  too— A  fair  invitation,  by 
all  the  rales  of  love.  [ExU. 

SCENE  in. — Changes  to  an  apartment  in  Mk 
Stkictland's  kouMe. 

Enter  Clariwda,  TRAVKLrfoUoming  her. 

Frank,  I  hope,  madam,  jrou  will  excuse  the 
boldness  of  this  intrusion,  since  it  is  owing  to 
your  own  behaviour  that  I  am  forced  to  it. 

C/s.  To  mv  behaviour,  sir ! 

Fhmk,  Vott  cannot  but  remember  me  at 
Bath,  madam,  where  I  so  lately  had  the  favour 
of  your  hand 

Cla,  I  do  remember,  sir;  but  I  little  expec- 
ted any  wrone  interpretation  of  my  behaviour 
from  one  who  nad  so  much  the  appearance  of  a 


Firank,  What  I  saw  of  your  behaviour  was  so 
jast,  it  would  admit  of  no  misrepresentation.  I 
only  feared,  whatever  reason  you  had  to  conceal 
your  name  from  me  at  Bath,  you  might  have  the 
same  to  do  it  now;  and  though  my  happiness 
was  so  nearly  concerned,  I  rather  chose  to  ven- 
ture tbos  abrupdy  after  you,  than  be  imperti- 
nently inquisitive. 

Citu  Sir,  there  seems  to  be  so  much  civility  in 
your  rudeness,  that  I  can  easily  forgive  it; — 
though  I  don't  see  how  your  happiness  is  at  all 


Frank,  No,  madam !  I  believe  you  are  the 
only  lady,  who  could,  with  the  qualifications  you 
are  mistress  of,  be  sensible  of  the  power  they 
give  voQ  over  the  happiness  of  our  sex. 

Cm.  How  vain  should  we  women  be,  if  you 
gentlemen  were  but  wise !  If  you  did  not  all  of 
yon  say  the  same  things  to  every  woman,  we 
should  certainly  be  foolish  enough  to  believe 
some  of  you  were  in  earnest. 

Frank.  Could  you  have  the  least  sense  of 
what  I  feel  whilst  I  am  speaking,  you  would 
know  me  to  be  in  earnest,  and  what  1  say  to  be 
the  dictates  of  a  heart  that  admires  you ;  may  I 
not  say  that — 

Cla,  ^r,  this  is  carrying  the— — 

Frank.  When  I  danced  with  you*  at  Bath,  I  was 
charmed  with  your  whole  behaviour,  and  felt  the 
same  tender  admiration !  but  my  hope  of  seeing 
yoQ  afterwards,  kept  in  my  passion  till  a  more 
proper  time  should  ofier.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
hUaae  me  now,  if,  after  havine  lost  you  once, 
I  do  not  suffer  an  inexcusable  modesty  to 
prevent  my  making  use  of  this  Second  oppor- 
tunity. 

CuL  This  behaviour,  sir,  is  so  different  from 
the  gaiety  of  your  conversation  then,  that  I  am 
at  m  lo6s  how  to  answer  you. 

Vol.  IL 


Frank,  There  is  nothing,  madam,  which  could 
take  off*  from  the  gaiety  with  which  your  pre- 
sence inspires  every  heart,  but  the  fear  of  losing 
you.  How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  as  I  am, 
when  I  know  not  but  you  may  leave  London  as 
abrupdy  as  you  did  Bath? 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  the  tea  b  ready,  and  my  mistress 
waits  for  you. 

Cla.  Very  well,  I  come — [Erit  Lucetta.]  You 
see,  sir,  I  am  called  away :  but  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  it,  when  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance, 
that  the  business,  which  brings  me  to  town,  will 
keep  me  here  some  time. 

Frank.  How  generous  it  is  in  you  thus  to  ease 
the  heart,  that  knew  not  how  to  ask  for  such  a 
favour! — I  fear  to  offend — But  this  house,  I  sup* 
pose,  is  yours?  ) 

Cla,  You  will  hear  of  me,  if  not  find  me  here* 

Frank.  I  then  take  my  leave.    [Exit  Frank. 

Cla.  Tm  undone !— — He  has  me ! 

Enter  Mrs  Strictlakd. 

Mrs  Strict.  Well ;  how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Cla.  I  do  find that,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has 

begun,  I  shall  certainly  have  him  without  giving 
him  the  least  uneasiness. 

Afrs  Strict.  A  very  terrible  prospect,  indeed ! 

Cla.  But  I  must  tease  him  a  little ^>^'here 

is  Jacintiia  ?  how  will  she  laugh  at  me,  if  I  be- 
come a  pupil  of  hers,  and  Team  to  give  ease  ! 
No ;  positively  I  shall  never  do  it 

Jfrs  Strict.  Poor  Jacintha  has  met  with  what 
I  feared  from  Mr  Strictiand's  temper ;  an  utter 
denial.  I  know  not  why,  but  he  really  grows 
more  and  more  ill-natured. 

Cla.  Well ;  now  do  I  heartily  wish  my  affairs 
were  in  his  power  a  little,  that  I  might  have  a 
few  difficulties  to  surmount :  I  love  difficulties ; 
and  yet,  I  don't  know — it  is  as  well  as  it  is. 

Jlirt  Strict.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Come,  the  tea  waits. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Mr  Strictland. 

Strict.  These  doings  in  my  house  distract  me. 
I  met  a  fine  gentleman  :  when  I  inquired  who 
he  was,  why,  he  came  to  Clarinda.  I  shall  not 
be  easy  till  she  is  decamped.  My  wife  had  the 
character  of  a  virtuous  woman — and  they  have 
not  been  long  acquainted :  but  then  they  were 

by  themselves  at  Bath That  hurts that 

hurts th^  must  be  watched,  they  must ;  I 

know  them,  I  know  all  their  wiles,  and  the  best 

of  them  are  but  hypocrites 1  la ! — [Lucetta 

pastes  over  the  stage.]  Suppose  I  bribe  the  maid : 
she  is  of  their  council,  the  manager  of  their 
secrets :  it  shall  be  so ;  money  will  do  it,  and  I 
shall  know  all  that  passes.    Lucetta ! 

Luc.  Sir. 

Strict,  Lucetta ! 
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Ae^nter  Lvgetta. 

Lud,  Sir!  If  he  should  suspect,  and  search 
me  now,  Vm  undone.  [Atide. 

Strict,  She  is  a  sly  girl,  and  may  be  service- 
able. [Ande.]  Lucetta,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and 
have  an  honest  face.  I  like  it.  It  looks  as  if  it 
carried  no  deceit  in  it — Yet,  if  she  should  be 
false,  she  can  do  me  most  harm.  [Aside, 

Luc.  Pray,  sir,  speak  out 

Strict,  [Atide.]  No ;  she  is  a  woman,  and  it  is 
the  highest  imprudence  to  trust  her. 

Luci  I  am  not  able  to  understand  you. 

Strict,  I  am  glad  of  it  I  would  not  have  you 
understand  me. 

Luc.  Then,  what  did  you  call  me  for  ? — If  he 
should  be  in  love  with  my  face,  it  would  be  rare 
sport  [Aside. 

Strict.  Tester,  ay,  Tester  is  the  p^per  per- 
son. [Aside.]  Lucetta,  tell  Tester  t  want  him. 

Luc.  Yes,  sir.  Mighty  odd,  this !  It  eives  me 
time,  however,  to  send  Buckle  with  this  letter  to 
his  master.  [Aside,    Exit. 

Strict.  Could  I  but  be  once  well  satisfied  that 
my  wife  had  really  finished  me,  I  believe  I 
should  be  as  quiet  as  if  I  were  sure  to  the 
contrary :  but,  whilst  I  am  in  doubt,  I  am  mis- 
erable. 

Enter  Tester. 

Test,  Does  your  honour  please  to  want  me  ? 

Strict,  Ay,  Tester 1  need  not  fean    The 

honesty  of  his  service,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
look,  make  me  secure.  I  will  trust  him.  f^Miie.l 
Tester,  I  think  I  have  beeu  a  tolerable  good 
master  to  you. 

Test.  Yes,  sir,— very  tolerable. 

Strict,  I  like  his  simplicity  well.  It  promises 
honesty.  [Atide,]  1  have  a  secret.  Tester,  to  im- 
part to  you ;  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Look  upon  me,  and  don^t  stand  picking  your 
fingers. 

Test,  Yes,  sir. — ^No,  sir. 

Strict.  But  will  not  his  simplicity  expose  him 
the  more  to  Lucetta's  cunning?  Yes,  yes;  she 
will  worm  the  secret  out  of  him.  I  had  better 
trust  her  with  it  at  once. — So  I  wilL  [Aside.] 
Tester,  go,  send  Lucetta  hither. 

Test*  Yes,  sir— —Here  she  is. 

Re*enter  Lucetta. 

Lucetta,  my  master  wantsyou. 

Strict,  Get  you  down,  Tester. 

Test,  Yes,  sir.  (Exit. 

Luc*  If  you  want  me,  sir,  I  b^  you  would 
make  haste,  for  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do. 

Strict.  Well,  well ;  what  I  have  to  say  will 
not  take  up  much  time,  could  I  but  persuade  you 
to  be  honest 

Luc.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  don't  suspect  my 
honesty  ? 


Strict.  Well,  well :  I  believe  you  honest 

[SMuts  the  door, 

Luc.  What  can  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  this } 

[Aside 

Strict.  So ;  we  cannot  be  too  private.  Comt 
hither,  hussy ;  nearer  yet. 

Luc.  Lord,  sir !  You  are  not  going  to  be  mde? 
I  vow  I  will  call  out. 

Strict.  Hold  vour  tongue— Does  the  bagga^ 
laugh  at  me  ?  She  does ;  she  mocks  me,  and  will 
reveal  it  to  my  wife ;  and  her  insolence  upon  it 
will  be  more  insupportable  Co  me  than  cockold- 
om  itself^  [Aside.]  I  have  not  leisure  now, 
Lucetta — Some  other  time — Hush  !  Did  not  the 
bell  ring  ?  Yes,  yes ;  my  wife  wants  you.  Go,  go, 
go  to  her.  [Pushes  her  out.]  There  is  no  hell  on 
earth  like  being  a  slave  to  suspicion.  [Exit. 

SCENE  TV.-^The  Fiazza,  Cement-Garden. 

Enter  Bellamy  and  Jack  Mecgot. 

BeL  Nay,  nay,  I  would  not  put  your  family 
into  any  confusion. 

J.  Jui^.  None  in  life^  my  dear,  I  assure  yoa. 
I  will  go  and  order  every  thing  this  instant  for 
her  reception. 

BeL  You  are  too  obliging,  sir ;  but  you  need 
not  be  in  this  hurry,  for  I  am  in  no  certainty 
when  I  shall  trouble  you ;  I  only  know,  that  my 
Jacintha  has  taken  such  a  resolution. 

J.  Meg.  Therefore,  we  should  be  prepared; 
for,  when  once  a  lady  has  such  a  resolution  in 
her  head,  she  is  upon  the  rack  till  she  executes 
it.  ^Fofegad,  Mr  Bellamy,  this  must  be  a  girl  of 
fire* 

Enter  Frankly^ 

Trank.  Buxom  and  lively  as  the  bounding 
doe !— Fair  as  painting  can  express,,  or  youthfd 
poets  fancy,  when  they  love  !  Tol,  de  rol,  lol ! 

J  Singing  and  dancing* 
_i  thus  rapturously  off 

Frank.  Who  should  it  be,  but— I  shall  know 
her  name  to-morrow.  [Sings  and  dances. 

J.  Meg.  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?  Is  the  man 
mad? 

Frank.  Even  so,  gentlemen ;  as  mad  as  lov6 
and  ioy  can  make  me. 

Bel.  But  inform  us  whence  this  joy  proceeds. 

Frank.  Joy !  joy !.  my  lads !  She's  found !  my 
Perdita !  my  charmer ! 

J.  Meg.  E^ad  !  her  charms  have  bewitched 
the  man,  I  think ! But  who  is  she  ? 

BeL  Come,  come,  tell  us,  who  is  this  won- 
der? 

Franjc.  But  will  you  say  nothing  ? 

BeL  Nothing,  as  I  live. 

Frank.  Nor  you  ? 

J.  Meg.  ril  be  as  silent  as  the  grave 

Frank.  With  a  tomb-stone  upon  it,  to  tdl 
every  one  whose  dust  it  carries. 
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J.  Meg,  ni  be  as  secret  as  a  debauched 
pmdc 

Frank.  Whose  sanctity  every  one  suspects. 
Jack,  Jack,  'tis  not  in  thy  nature;  keeping  a  se- 
cret is  worse  to  thee  than  keeping  thy  accounts. 
Bat  to  leave  fooling,  listen  to  me  both,  that  I  may 
whisper  it  into  your  ears,  that  echo  may  not  catch 

the  sinking  sound 1  cannot  tell  who  she  is, 

faicb— Tol  de  rol,  lol 

/.  Meg,  Mad !  mad !  very  mad ! 

Frank,  All  I  know  of  her  is,  that  she  is  a 
charming  woman,  and  has  given  me  liberty  to 

visit  her  again ^Bellamy,  'tis  she^  the  lovely 

the !  [Aside, 

Bel.  So  I  did  suppose.  [7b  Frank. 

J.  Meg,  Poor  Charles !  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr 
Bellamy,  persuade  him  to  go  to  his  chamber, 
whilst  I  prepare  every  thing  for  you  at  home. 
Adieu.  {Aside  to  Bel.1  B'ye  diaries ;  ha,  ha, 
ha!  [Exit, 

Frank.  Oh,  love !  thou  art  a  gift  worthy  of  a 
god,  indeed  !  dear  Bellamy,  nothing  could  add  to 
ray  pleasure,  but  to  see  my  friend  as  deep  in  love 
as  I  am. 

BeL  I  shew  my  heart  is  capable  of  love,  by 
the  friendship  it  bears  to  you. 

Frank,  The  Kght  of  fnendship  looks  but  dim 
before  the  brighter  flame  of  love:  love  is  the 
^Ning  of  cheenulness  and  joy.  Why,  how  dull 
•iid  phlegmatic  do  you  shew  to  me  now  !  whilst 
I  am  all  life ;  light  as  feathered  Mercury — ^You, 
fluU  and  cold  as  earth  and  water ;  I,  light  and 
warm  as  air  and  fire.  These  are  the  only  ele- 
ments in  love's  world !  Why,  Bellamy,  for  shame ! 
get  thee  a  mistress,  and  be  sociable. 

BeL  Frankly,  I  am  now  going  to 

Frank,  Why  diat  face  now?  Your  humble 
servant,  sir.  My  flood  of  ioy  shall  not  be  stopped 
by  your  roelancholv  fits,  I  assure  you.      [Going, 

Bel  Stay,  Frankly;  I  beg  you  stay.  What 
would  you  say  now,  if  t  really  were  in  love  ? 

Ffank.  Why,  faith,  thou  hast  such  romantic 
notions  of  sense  and  honour,  that  I  know  not 
whft  to  say. 

ieL  To  confess  the  truth,  then,  I  am  in  love. 

Frank.  And  do  you  confess  it  as  if  it  were  a 
sn  ?  Proclaim  it  aloud ;  glory  in  it ;  boast  of  it 
as  vour  greatest  v^tue ;  swear  it  with  &  lover's 
oatn,  and  I  will  believe  you. 

BeL  Why,  then,  by  the  bright  eyes  of  her  I 
love 

Frank.  WeU  said ! 

BeL  By  all  that's  tender,  amiable,  and  soft  in 
woman 

Frank.  Bravo! 

BeL  I  swear,  I  am  as  true  an  enamorato  as 
ever  tagged  rhyme. 

Frank,  And  art  thou,  then,  thoroughly  in  love } 
Come  to  my  arms^  thou  dear  companion  of  my 

ioys! 

[They  embrace. 


Enter  Ranger. 

Ran,  Why — ^Hey ! — is  there  never  a  wench  to 
be  got  for  love  or  money  ? 

BeL  Pshaw !  Ranger  here  ? 

Ran,  Yes,  Ranger  is  here,  and  perhaps  does 
not  come  so  impertinently  as  you  may  imagine. 
Faith !   I  think  I  have  the  knack  of  finding  out 

secrets.    Nay,  never  look  so  queer Here  is  a 

letter,  Mr  Bellamy,  that  seems  to  promise  you 
better  diversion  than  your  hugging  one  another. 

BeL  What  do  you  mean  ? 

^71.  Do  you  deal  much  in  these  paper-to- 
kens? 

BeL  Oh,  the  dear  kind  creature !  it  is  from 
herself.  [To  Frank. 

Ran,  What,  is  it  a  pair  of  laced  shoes  she 
wants  ?  or  have  the  bovs  broke  her  windows  ? 

BeL  Hold  your  profane  tongue ! 

Frank,  Nay,4)rithee,  Bellamy,  don't  keep  it  to 
yourself,  as  if  her  whole  affections  were  contained 
m  those  flew  lines. 

Ran,  Prithee,  let  him  alone  to  his  silent  rap- 
tures. But  it  is  as  I  always  said — ^your  grave 
men  ever  are  the  greatest  wboremasters. 

BeL  I  cannot  be  disobliged  now,  say  what  you 
will.    But  how  came  this  into  your  hands  ? 

Ran.  Your  servant  Buckle  and  I  changed  pom- 
missions;  he  went  on  my  errand,  and  I  came  on 
his. 

BeL  'Sdeath !  I  want  him  this  very  instant 

Ran,  He  will  be  here  presently ;  but  I  demand 
to  know  what  I  have  brought  you  ? 

Frank.  Ay,  ay !  out  with  it !  you  know  we  ne- 
ver blab,  and  may  be  of  service. 

BeL  Twelve  o^clock !  oh,  the  dear  hour ! 

Ran.  Why,  it  is  a  pretty  convenient  time,  in- 
deed. 

BeL  By  all  that's  happy,  she  promises  in  thi« 

letter  here to  leave  her  guardian  this  very 

night and  run  away  with  me. 

Ran.  How  is  this  ? 

BeL  Nay,  I  know  not  how  myself — she  says 
at  the  bottom-—'  Your  servant  has  full  instruc- 

*  tions  frqm  Lucetta  how  to  equip  me  for  my  ex- 

*  pedition.  I  will  not  trust  myself  home  with 
'  you  to-night,  because  I  know  it  is  inconvenient; 

*  therefore,  I  beg  you  would  procure  me  a  lodg- 
'  ing ;  it  b  no  matter  how  far  off  my  guardian's. 

Yours,  Jacinth  a.' 

Ran,  Carry  her  to  a  bagnio,  an4  there  you 
may  lodge  with  her. 

I^ank,  Why,  this  must  be  a  girl  of  spirit, 
faitlrl 

jBe^^And  beauty  equal  to  her  sprightiiness.  I 
love  her,  and  she  loves  me.  She  has  Uiirty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  her  fortune. 

Ran,  The  devil  she  has ! 

BeL  And  never  pla  y  at  cards. 

Ran,  Nor  does  ar  i^one  thing  l$ke  fmy  other 
woman,  I  suppose  ? 
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Frank,  Not  so,  I  hope,  neither. 

BeL  Oh,  Frankly,  Ranger,  J  never  felt  such 
case  before !  the  secret's  out,  and  you  don't  laugh 
at  me. 

Frank,  Laugh  at  thee,  for  loving  a  woman  with 
thirty  thousand  pounds?  thou  art  a  most  unac- 
countable fellow  1 

Bam,  How  the  devil  could  he  work  her  up  to 
this !  I  never  could  have  had  the  face  to  nave 
done  it.  But — ^I  don't  know  how-i-there  is  a  de- 
gree of  assurance  in  you  modest  gentlemen,  which 
we  impudent  fellows  never  can  come  up  ta 

BeL  Oh !  your  servant,  good  sir.  You  should 
not  abuse  me  now.  Ranger,  but  do  all  you  can  to 
asMst  me. 

Ran,  Why,  look  ye,  Bellamy,  I  am  a  damnablr 
tmluckjr  fellow,  and  so  will  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  amiir :  I'll  take  care  to  be  out  of  the  way,  so 
as  to  do  you  no  harm ;  that's  all  I  can  answer 
for ;  and  so^sucoess  attend  you.  [Going.]  I  can- 
not leave  you  quite  to  yourself  neither;  for  it 
this  should  prove  a  round-house  a£^,  as  I  makc^ 
no  doubt  it  will,  I  believe  I  may  have  more  in- 
terest there  than  you ;  and  so^  sir,  you  may  hear 
of  me  at [Whispers, 

Bel,  For  shame,  Rang^ !  the  most  noted  ga- 
ming-house in  town« 

.  Ran.  Forgive  me  diis  once,  my  boy.  I  must 
go,  faith,  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  to  some  of  the 
greatest  rascals  in  town.  [Exit  Ran. 

Frank.  But  where  do  you  design  to  lodge  her? 

Bel,  At  Mr  Meggot's-^H^  is  ahready  gone  to 
prepare  for  her  reception. 

Frank.  The  properest  jiXwce  in  the  world :  his 
aunts  will  entertain  her  with  honour. 

BeL  And  the  newness  of  her  acquaintance 
will  prevent  its  being  suspected.  Frankly,  give 
me  your  hand :  thb  is  a^ery  critical  time. 


^ank.  Pho !  none  of  your  musty  reflections 
now  !  When  a  man  is  in  love,  to  the  ven  brink 
of  matrimony,  what  the  devil  has  be  to  do  with 
Plutarch  and  Seneca  ?  Here  is  your  servant,  with 
a  face  full  of  business — I'll  leave  you  together — 
I  shall  be  at  the  Kin^^s  Anns,  where,  if  you  want 
my  assistanoe,  you  may  find  me.     [£xi#  F&ave. 

.   Enter  Buckle. 

BeL  SOf  Buckle,  you  seem  to  have  your  bands 
full 

Buckle,  Not  fuller  than  my  head,  sir,  I  pixK 
mise  you.    You  have  had  your  letter,  I  hope  ? 

BeL  Yes,  and  in  it  she  refers  me  to  you  for 
my  instructions. 

Buckle.  Why,  the  •Sbat  stands  thus.  As  Mr 
Strictland  sees  the  door  lodced  and  barred  every 
ni^t  himself,  and  takes  the  key  up  with  him,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  escape  any  way  but  through 
the  window ;  for  which  purpose^  I  have  a  ladder 
of  ropes. 

Bel.  Good. 

Buckle,  And  because  a  hoop,  as  the  ladies 
wear  them  now,  is  not  the  most  decent  dress  to 
come  down  a  ladder  in,  I  have,  in  this  other 
bundle,  a  suit  of  boy's  clothes,  which,  I  believe, 
will  fit  her ;  at  least,  it  will  serve  the  time  she 
wants  it.  You  will  soon  be  for  pulling  it  o£^  I 
suppose. 

BeL  Why,  you  are  in  spirits,  you  rogue. 

Buckle.  These  1  am  now  to  convey  to  Luoet- 
ta — Have  you  any  thing  to  sa^,  sir  ? 

BeL  Nothing,  but  that  I  will  not  fail  at  the 

hour  appointed.   Bring  me  word  to  Mr  MegRot's 

how  you  go  on.    Succeed  in  this^  and  it  shall 

make  your  fortune. 

[Ejeeunt. 


ACT  ra. 


SCENE  I.— 7%e  i^ree^  before  Mr  Stbictland's| 

house. 

Enter  Bellamy  in  a  chairmarCs  coat, 

BeL  How  tediously  have  these  minutes  passed 
these  last  few  hours!  and  Uie  envious  rogues 
vill  By,  no  lightning  quicker,  when  we  would 

have  them  stay.    Hold,  let  me  not  mistake 

this  is  the  house.  [PuUs  out  his  watch,]  By  Hea- 
ven, it  is  not  yet  the  hour !  I  hear  somebody 
coming.  The  moon's  so  bright — I  had  better 
not  be  here  till  the  happy  instant  comes. 

[Exit  Bel. 

Enter  Frankly. 

Frank,  Wine  is  no  antidote  to  love,  but  rather 
feeds  the  flame :  Now  am  I  such  an  amorous 
puppy,  that  I  cannot  walk  straight  home,  but  must 
come  out  of  my  way  to  take  a  view  of  my  queen's 


palace  by  moonlight— Af,  here  stands  the  temnle 
where  my  goddess  is  adored — the  doors  open ! 

[Retires, 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  [Under  the  ndndow,]  Madam,  madam, 
hist !  madam — ^How  shall  I  make  her  bear  ? 

Jacinth  A,  in  bo^s  clothesj  at  the  wiudom. 

Jac.  Who  is  there?  What's  the  matter? 

Luc.  It  is  1,  madam :  you  must  not  pretend  to 
stir  till  I  give  the  word ;  you'll  be  discovered  if 
you  do- 

Frank,  [Atide,]  What  do  I  sec  ?  A  man  !— 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

Luc,  My  master  is  below,  sitting  up  for  Mrs 
Clarinda.  He  raves  as  if  he  were  inad  about  her 
being  out  so  lace. 

Frank,  [Aside.]  Here  is  some  intrigue  or  other. 
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I  miist  see  more  of  this  before  I  give  further 
wmj  to  love. 

IMC  One  minute  he  is  in  the  street ;  the  next 
he  is  in  the  kitchen :  now  be  will  lodi  her  out, 
mnd  then  he^ll  wait  himself,  and  see  what  figure 
she  makes  when  she  voudiwfes  to  venture  home. 

Jme,  I  long  to  have  it  over.  Get  me  but  onoe 
out  of  his  house. 

IVam^  [Jtnde.1  Cowardly  rascal!  would  I 
were  in  his  place ! 

Lmc  If  I  can  but  fix  him  any  where,  T  can 

let  Tou  out  mvself ^Youhave  the  ladder 

jtmij  in  case  or  necessity  ? 

Jmc  Yes,  yes.  [Exit  Luc. 

Frank,  [AMtde.]  The  ladder !  This  must  lead 
to  some  disooverv ;  I  shall  watch  you,  my  young 
geodeman,  I  shaiL 

Enter  Clarivda  and  Servant 

CIm,  This  whist  is  a  most  enticing  devil.  I 
am  afhud  Fm  too  late  for  Mr  Strictlaiid*s  sober 
hours. 

Jme,  Ha !  I  hear  a  noise ! 

Cla,  No;  I  see  a  hght  in  Jacintha's  window. 
Yoo  mav  go  home.  [Giving  the  servant  mofiey.] 
lam  safe. 

Joe.  Sore  it  must  be  he !  Mr  Bellamy — sir. 

IVtf aJL  [Aiide.1  Does  he  not  call  me  ? 

Cia.  [Aude.]  Ha!  Who's  that?  I  am  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits  A  man ! 

Jac.  Is  it  you  I 

Drmnk,  Yes,  yes;  'tis  I,  'tis  L 

Jac  Listen  at  the  door. 

F^ank,  I  will;  lis  open — ^There  is  no  noise : 
alFs  quiet 

Cki  Sure  it  is  my  spark — and  talking  to  Ja- 
dntha.  [Aside, 

Frank,  You  may  come  down  the  laddei 


/sc.  Catch  it,  then,  and  hold  it 

Frank.  I  have  it  Now  I  shall  see  what  sort 
of  mettle  mv  youns  spark  is  made  of.       [Aside. 

Cla  With  a  ladder,  too  I  Fli  assure  vou^ — 
But  I  must  see  the  end  of  it  {Aside, 

Jac,  Hark  !  Did  not  somebody  speak  ? 

Frank,  No,  no;  be  not  fearful— 'Sdeath !  we 
are  discovered. 

[Frankly  and  Clakivi>a  retire. 

Enter  Lucetta. 

Lue,  Hist !  hist !  are  you  ready  ? 

Jac  Yes,  may  I  venture  ? 

Luc  Now  is  your  time.  He  is  in  high  confe- 
rence with  his  privy  counsellor,  Mr  Tester. — 
You  may  come  down  the  back  stairs,  and  I'll  let 
you  out  [Exit  Lucetta. 

Jac  I  will,  I  will;  and  am  heartily  glad  of  it 

[Exit  Jac. 

Frank.  [Advancing.]  May  be  so:  but  you 
and  I  shall  nave  a  few  words  before  you  get  off 
sodeanly. 

Cla,  [Advancing.]  How  lucky  it  was  I  came 


home  at  this  instant;  I  shall  spoil  his  sport  I  be- 
lieve.   Do  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Frank.  I  am  amazed!  You  here!  This  was 
unexpected,  indeed ! 

Cla.  Why,  I  believe,  I  do  come  a  little  unex- 
pectedly, but  I  shall  amaze  you  more.  I  know 
the  whole  course  of  your  amour :  all  the  process 
of  your  mighty  passion,  from  its  first  rise 

Frank.  What  is  aU  this ! 

Cla.  To  the  very  conclusion,  which  you  vainl/ 
hope  to  effect  this  night 

Frank.  By  Heaven,  madam,  I  know  not  what 
you  mean !  I  came  hither  purely  to  oontempUte 
on  your  beauties. 

Cla,  Anv  beautiesi  sir,  I  find,  will  serve  your 
turn.  Did  I  not  hear  you  talk  to  her  at  the  win* 
dow  ? 

Frank.  Her! 

Cla.  Blush,  blush,  for  shame !  but  be  assured 
you  have  seen  the  last  both  of  Jadntha  and  me. 

[Exit. 

Frank.  Jadndia,  hear  me,  madam — She  is 
gone.  This  must  certainly  be  Bellamy's  mis- 
tress, and  I  have  fairly  ruined  all  the  scheme.— 
This  it  is  to  be  in  ludL 

Enter  Bellamy,  behind, 

BeL  Ha !  a  man  under  the  window  ! 
Frank.  No,  here  she  comes^  and  I  may  ceo* 
vey  her  to  him. 

Enter  Jacintha,  and  runs  to  Frankly. 

Jac  1  have  at  last  got  to  you.  Let  us  haste 
awav — Oh ! 

Frank.  Be  not  frightened,  lady. 

Jac.  Oh !  I  am  abused !  betrayed ! 

BeL  Betrayed  I Frankly ! 

Frank.  Bellamy! 

BeL  I  can  scarce  believe  it  though  I  see  it- 
Draw— 

Frank.  Hear  me,  Bellamy — lady 

Jac.  Stay— do  not  fight ! 

Frank.  I  am  innocent ;  it  is  all  a  mistake ! 

Jac  For  my  sake,  be  quiet !  We  shall  be  dis- 
covered !  the  family  b  alarmed  ! 

BeL  You  are  obeyed.  Mr  Frankly,  there  is 
but  one  wy 

Frank.  I  understand  you.  Any  time  but  now« 
You  will  certainly  be  discovered !  To-morrow  at 
your  chambers. 

BeL  Till  then,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Bel.  and  Jac. 

Frank.  Then,  when  he  is  cool,  I  may  be 
heard ;  and  the  real,  though  suspicious,  account 
of  this  matter  may  be  believed.  Yet,  amidst  all 
thb  perplexitv,  it  pleases  me  to  find  my  fair  in« 
cognita  IS  jealous  of  my  love. 

Strict.  [Within.]  Where's  Lucetta?  Search 
every  place. 

Frank,  Hark !  the  cry  is  up !  I  must  be  gone. 

{Exit  Frank, 
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Unter  Mr  Strtctland,  Tester,  and  Servant*, 

Strict,  She*8  gone !  she's  lost!  I  am  cheated  ! 
pursue  her !  seek  her ! 

Test,  Sir,  all  her  clothes  are  in  her  chamber. 

Ser.  Sir,  Mrs  Clarinda  said  she  was  iq  bo/s 
clothes. 

Strict,  Ay,  ay,  I  know  it — Bfsllamy  has  her — 
Come  along — Pursue  her.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Ranger, 

Han.  Hark ! Was  not  the  noise  this  way  ? 

No,  there  is  no  game  stirring.  This  same  god- 
dess, Diana,  shines  so  bright  with  her  chastity, 
that,  egad,  I  believe  the  wenches  are  ashamed  to 
look  her  in  the  face.  Now  am  I  in  an  admira- 
ble mood  for  a  frolic :  have  wine  in  my  head, 
and  money  in  my  pocket,  and  so  am  furnished 
out  for  the  cannonading  of  any  countess  in 
Christendom.  Ha !  what  have  we  here  !  a  lad- 
der !  this  cannot  be  placed  here  for  nothing 

and  a  window  open  :  Is  it  love  or  mischief  now 
that  is  going  on  within  ?  I  care  not  which — I  am 
in  a  right  cue  for  either.  Up  I  go,  neck  or  no- 
thing. Stay — do  T  not  run  a  greater  chance  of 
spoiling  sport,  than  I  do  of  m^ing  any  ?  that  I 
hate,  as  much  as  I  love  the  other.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  seeing  how  the  land  lies — I'll  up. — 

[Goes  up  sqftlv,]  All  is  hush Ha  !  a  light, 

and  a  woman  f  oy  all  that's  lucky,  neither  old 

nor  crooked !  I'll  in Ha !  she  is  gone  a- 

gain !  I  will  after  her.  [Gets  tn  at  the  window."] 
And  for  fear  of  the  squalls  of  virtue,  and  the 

fmrsuit  of  the  family,  I  will  make  sure  of  the 
adder.    Now,  Fortune,  be  my  guide  ! 

SCENE  II. — Mrs  Strictland'-s  dressing-room, ' 

Enter  MrsStrictland^/o/Zqw^c^  by  Lucetta. 

Airs  Strict,  Well,  I  am  in  great  hopes  she  will 
escape. 

Luc,  Never  fear,  madam ;  the  lovers  have  the 
start  of  him,  and  I  warrant  they  keep  it. 

Mrs  Strict,  Were  Mr  Strictland  ever  to  sus- 
pect my  being  privy  to  her  flight,  I  know  not 
what  might  be  the  consequence. 

Luc,  Then  you  had  better  be  undressing.  He 
may  return  immediately. 

lAs  she  is  sitting  down  at  the  toilety  Ranger 
enters  behind,] 

Ran,  Young  and  beautiful.  [Aside. 

Luc.  I  have  watched  him  prettv  narrowly  of 
'  late,  and  never  once  suspected  till  this  morn- 
ing  

Airs  Strict.  And  who  gave  you  authority  to 
watch  his  actions,  or  pry  into  his  secrets  ? 

Luc,  I  hope,  madam,  you  are  not  angry.     I 
thought  it  might  have  been  of  service  to  you  to 
know  my  master  was  jealous. 
'    Ran,  And  her  husband  jealous !     If  she  does 
out  send  away  the  maid,  I  am  happy. 

Airs  Strict,  [Angritt/.]  Leave  me. 


Luc,  This  it  is  to  middle  with  other  people's 
affairs.  [Erit  in  anger. 

Ran,  What  a  lucky  dog  I  am  !  I  nerermade 
a  gentleman  a  cuckold  before.  Now,  impudence, 
assist  me ! 

Mrs  Strict.  [Rising.]  Provoking !  I  am  sore  I 
never  have  deserved  it  of  him. 

Ran,  Oh,  cuckold  him  by  all  means,  madam ;  I 
am  your  man  !  [She  shrieks,]  Oh,  fy,  madam  ! 
if  you  squall  so  cursedly,  you  will  be  discovered. 

Mrs  Strict,  Discovered !  What  mean  you,  sir ! 
do  you  come  to  abuse  me  ? 

lian,  I'll  do  my  endeavoar,  madam ;  yoa  can 
have  no  more. 

Mrs  Strict,  Whence  came  yon?  How  got 
you  here  ? 

Ran,  Dear  madam,  so  lone  as  Vm  here,  whal 
signifies  how  I  got  here,  or  whence  I  came  ?  but 
that  I  may  satisfy  your  curiosity^  first,  as  to  your 
whence  came  you  r  I  answer,  out  of  the  street : 
and  to  your  how  got  you  here  ?  I  say,  in  at  the  win- 
dow :  it  stood  so  invitingly  open,  it  was  irresist- 
ible.   But,  madam you  were  going  to  undress. 

I  beg  I  may  not  incommode  yoo. 

Mrs  Strict.  This  is  the  most  consummate  pieoQ 
of  impudence ! 

Ran.  For  Heaven's  sake,  have  one  drop  of  pitj 
for  a  poor  young  fellow,  who  has  long  loved  yoo. 

Mrs  Strict,  What  would  the  fel  ow  haver 

Ran,  Your  husband's  usage  will  excuse  you  to 
the  world. 

Mrs  Strict,  I  cannot  bear  this  insolence  !  Help ! 
Help! 

Ran,  Oh,  hold  that  clamorous  tongue,  ma- 
dam !  Speak  one  word  more,  and  I  am  gone,  po* 
sitively  gone. 

Mrs  Strict,  Gone  !  So  I  would  have  joa. 

Ran,  Lord,  madam,  you  are  so  hasty ! 

Afrs  Strict,  Shall  I  not  speak,  when  a  thief,  a 
robber,  breaks  into  my  house  at  midnight!  Help! 
help! 

Ran.  Ha !  no  one  hears.  Now,  Cupid  assist 
me  I — Look  ye,  madam,  I  never  could  make  fine 
speeches,  and  cringe,  and  bow,  and  fawn,  and 
flatter,  and  lie.  I  have  said  more  to  you  already, 
than  ever  I  said  to  a  woman  in  such  circumstances 
in  all  my  life.  But  since  I  find  yon  will  yield 
to  no  persuasion  to  your  good,  I  will  gently  force 
you  to  be  gratefql.  [Throws  dawn  &<  Ao/,  and 
seizes  her.]  Come,  come,  unbend  that  brow,  and 
look  more  kindly  on  me  ! 

Mrs  Strict,  For  shame,  sir !  Thus  on  my 
knees  let  me  beg  for  mercy.  [Kneeling, 

Ran.  And  thus  on  mine,  let  me  beg  the  same. 
[He  kneels^  catches^  and  kisses  her. 

Strict.  [Within.]  Take  away  her  sword  !  shell 
hurt  herself ! 

Mrs  Strict,  Oh,  Heavens !  that's  my  husband's 
voice  I 

Ran.  [Rising.]  The  devil  it  is ! 

Strict.  ]Within.]  Take  away  her  sword,  I  sajv 
and  then  loan  close  with  her. 
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Mn  Strict.  H^  is  upon  the  stairs,  now  coming 
op !  I  am  undone,  if  \^  sees  you  ! 

Kan.  Pox  on  him,  I  must  decamp  then.  Which 
way? 

Mrt  Strict.  Through  ^s  passage  into  the  next 
dmmber. 

Ruu  And  so  into  the  street.  With  all  my 
heart.  You  may  he  perfectly  easy,  madam: 
mum's  the  word ;  I  never  hiab.  [Aside.]  I  shall 
ooc  leave  off  so,  but  wait  till  the  last  moment. 

[Exit  Ranger. 

Mrs  Strict.  So,  he's  gone.  What  could  I  have 
■aid,  if  he  had  been  discovered ! 

Enter  Mr  Strtctland  driving  in  Jaciktha, 
Luc  ETTA  following. 


Strict.  Once  more,  my  pretty  masculine  ma- 
dam, you  are  welcome  to  home ;  and  I  hope  to 
keep  you  somewhat  closer  than  I  have  done;  for 
lo-fDorrow  morning,  eight  o'clock,  is  the  latest 
lioar  you  shall  stay  in  tms  lewd  town. 

Jac  Oh,  sir;  when  once  a  girl  is  equipped 
with  a  liearty  resolution,  it  is  not  your  worship's 
aagadty,  nor  the  ^reat  chain  at  your  gate,  can 
hinder  her  from  doing  what  she  has  a-mind. 

Strict.  Oh,  Lord !  Lord !  how  thb  love  im- 
proves a  young  lady's  modest?  ! 

Jac.  Am  I  to  blame  to  seea  for  happiness  any 
where,  when  you  are  resolved  to  make  me  mise- 
rable here  ? 

Strict.  I  have  this  ni^ht  prevented  your  ma- 
king yourself  so ;  and  will  endeavour  to  do  it  for 
the  future*  I  have  you  safe  now,  and  the  devil 
shall  not  get  you  out  of  my  clutches,  again*  I 
have  locked  the  doors,  and  barred  them,  I  war- 
rant you.  So,  here — [Giving  her  a  candle.] —  i 
Troop  to  your  chamber,  and  to  bed,  while  you 
are  well.  Go  ! — [He  treads  on  Ranger's  hat.] 
— What's  here  ?  A  hat !  A  man's  hat  in  my  wife's 
dressing-room ! 

[Looking  at  the  hat. 

Mrt  Strict.  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Aside. 

Strict.  [Taking  up  the  hat,  and  looking  at 
Mrs  Strictland?] — Ha !  By  hell,  I  see  'tis  true  ! 

Mrs  Strict.  My  fears  confound  me  !  I  dare 
not  tell  the  truth,  and  know  not  how  to  frame  a 
lie !  [Aside. 

Strict.  Mrs  Strictland,  Mrs  Strictland,  how 
came  this  hat  into  your  chamber  ? 

Lmc*  Are  you  tliat  way  disposed,  my  fine  lady, 
and  will  not  trust  me  ?  [Aside. 

Strict.  Speak,  wretch,  speak « 

Jac.  I  could  not  have  suspected  this*     [Aside. 

Strict.  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ? 

Mrs  Strict.  Sir 

Strict.  Guilt — 'tis  guilt  that  ties  your  tongue  ! 

Luc.  I  must  bring  her  off,  however.  No  cham- 
bermaid can  help  it.  [Aside. 

Strict.  My  fears  are  just,  and  I  am  miserable 
— Thou  worst  of  women ! 

Mrs  Strict.  I  know  my  innocence,  and  can 
War  this  no  longer. 


Strict.  I  know  you  are  false,  and  ^is  I  how 
will  bear  my  injuries  no  longer. 

[Both  walk  about  in  a  passion. 

Luc*  [To  Jacintha  aside.] — Is  not  the  hot 
yours  ?  own  it,  madam. 

[Takes  away  Jacintha's  hat,  and  exit. 

Mrs  Strict.  What  ground,  what  cause  have 
you  for  jealousy,  when  you  yourself  can  witness, 
your  leaving  me  was  accidental,  your  return  un- 
certain ;  and  expected  even  sooner  than  it  hap^ 
pened  ?  The  abuse  is  gross  and  palpable. 

Strict.  Why,  this  is  true  ! 

Mrs  Strict.  Lideed,  Jacintha,  I  am  innocent. 

Strict.  And  yet  this  hat  must  belong  to  some- 
body. 

Jac.  Dear  Mrs  Strictland,  be  not  concerned. 
When  he  has  diverted  himself  a  little  longer 
with  it ' 

Strict.  Ha  ! 

Jac.  I  suppose  he  will  give  me  my  hat  again. 

Strict.  Your  hat ! 

Jac.  Yes,  my  hat.  Vou  brushed  it  from  my 
side  yourself,  and  then  trod  upon  it ;  whether  on 
purpose  to  abuse  this  lady  or  no,  you  best  know 
yourself. 

Strict.  It  cannot  be — ^'tis  all  a  lie. 

Jac,  Believe  so  still,  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
the ,  hat  is  mine.  Now,  sir,  who  does  it  belong 
to  ?  [Snatches  it,  and  puts  it  on. 

Strict.  Whjr  did  she  look  so  ? 

Jac.  Your  violence  of  temper  is  too  much  for 
her.  You  nse  her  ill,  and  then  suspect  her  for 
that  confusion  which  you  yourself  occasion. 

Strict.  Why  did  not  you  set  me  right  at  first  ? 

Jac.  Your  hard  usage  of  me,  sir,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  much  concerned  to 
undeceive  you  at  all.  Tis  for  your  lady's  sake  I 
do  it  now,  who  deserves  much  better  of  you  than 
to  be  thus  exposed  for  every  slight  suspicion. — 
See  where  she  sits — Go  to  her. 

Mrs  Strict.  [Rising.] — Indeed,  Mr  Strictland, 
I  have  a  soul  as  much  above-  ■■   ■ 

Strict.  Whew !  Now  you  have  both  found 
your  tongues,  and  I  must  bear  with  their  eternal 
rattle. 

Jac.  For  shame,  sir  !  go  to  her,  and 

Strict.  Well,  well ;  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  for- 
give— all  is  over.    I,  I,  I  forgive. 

Mrs  Strict.  Forgive  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Jac.  Forgive  her !  Is  that  all  ?  Consider,  sir — 
Strict.  Hold,  hold  your  confouuded  tongues, 
and  I'll  do  any  thing.  I'll  ask  pardon — or  for- 
give—or any  thing.  Good  now,  be  quiet — I  ask 
your  pardon — there — [Kiues  her.] — For  you,  ma- 
dam, I  am  infinitely  ooliged  to  you,  and  I  could 
find  in  m^  heart  to  make  you  a  return  in  kind, 
by  marrying  you  to  a  beggar,  but  I  have  more 
conscience.  Come,  come ;  to  your  chamber. — 
Here,  take  this  candle. 


Enter  Lucetta  pertly. 

Luc.  Sir,  if  you  please,  I  will  light  my  young 
lady  to  bed. 
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Strict,  No,  no !  no  sach  thin^  good  madam. 
She  shall  have  nothing  but  her  pillow  to  consult 
this  night,  I  assure  you.  So,  in.  in. — [The  la- 
dies take  leave.  Exit  Jacinth a.J — Grood  night, 
kind  madam. 

Luc,  Pox  of  the  jealous  fool !  We  might  both 
have  escaped  out  of  the  window,  purely.  [Aside. 

Strict.  Go !  get  you  down ;  and,  do  you  hear, 
order  the  coach  to  be  ready  in  the  rooming  at 
eieht,  exactly. — [Exit  Lucetta.] — So,  she  is  safe 
till  to-morrow,  and  then  for  the  coantry;  and, 
when  she  is  there,  I  can  manace  as  I  think  fit 

Mrs  Strict.  Dear  Mr  Stricdand 

Strict.  I  am  not  in  a  humour,  Mrs  Strictland, 
fit  to  talk  with  you.  Go  to  bed.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  get  the  better  of  my  temper,  if  I  can ; 
n\  follow  you. — [Exit  Mrs  Strictland/|— 
How  de8picai)le  have  I  made  myself!        [Exit. 

SCENE  m.-'Another  chamber. 

Enter  Ranger. 

Ban.  All  seems  hushed  again,  and  I  may  ven- 
ture out  I  may  as  well  sn^k  off  whilst  I  am  in 
a  whole  skin.  And,  shaU  so  much  love  and  claret 
as  I  am  in  possession  of,  only  lull  me  to  sleep, 
when  it  might  to  much  better  keep  me  waking  ? 
Forbid  it  fortune^  and  forbid  it  love.  This  is  a 
chamber,  perhafM,  of  some  bewitchine  female, 
and  I  may  yet  be  happy.  Ha !  A  light !  The 
door  opens.    A  boy !  Pox  on  him ! 

[He  retires. 

Enter  Jacinth  a  mth  a  candle. 

Jae.  I  have  been  listening  at  the  door,  and, 
firom  their  silence,  I  conclude  thiey  are  peaceably 
gone  to  bed  together. 

Ran.  A  pret^  boy,  faith  !  he  seems  uneasy. 

[Aside. 

Jac.  [Sitting  dawn."] — What  an  unlucky  n^ht 
has  this  proved  to  me !  Every  circumstance  has 
fallen  out  unhappily. 

Ran.  He  talks  aloud.    HI  listen.  [Aside. 

Jac.  But  what  most  amaxes  me  is^  that  Cla- 
rinda  should  betray  me  ! 

Ran.  Clarinda !  She  must  be  a  woman.  WeU, 
what  of  her?  [Aside. 

Jac.  My  guardian,  else,  would  never  have  sus- 
pected my  disguise. 

Ran.  Disguise!  Ha,  it  must  be  so!  What 
eyes  she  has !  What  a  dull  rogue  was  I  not  to 
suspect  this  sooner !  [Aside. 

Jac  Ha !  I  had  foreot ;  the  ladder  is  at  the 
window  still,  and  I  will  boldly  venture  by  m3rself. 
— [Rising  briskfyf  sees  Ranger.] — Ha  f  A  'man, 
and  well  drest !  Ha,  Mrs  Strictland !  Are  you 
then  at  last  dishonest ! 

Ran.  By  all  my  wishes,  she  is  a  charming  wo- 
man !  Lucky  rascal !  [Aside. 

Jac  But  I  will,  if  possible,  conceal  her  shame, 
and  stand  the  brunt  of  his  impertinence. 

I 


Ran.  What  shall  I  say  to  her?  No  matter; 
any  thing  soft  will  do  the  business.  [Aside. 

Jac  Who  are  yon  ? 
.  Ran.  A  man,  young  gentleman. 

Jac  And  what  woiUd  you  have  ? 

Ran.  A  woman. 

Jac  You  are  yery  free,  sir.  Here  are  none  for 
you. 

Ran.  Ay,  but  there  is  one,  and  a  fair  one,  too; 
the  most  dbarming  creature  nature  ever  set  her 
hand  to ;  and  you  are  the  dear  little  pilot  thtt 
must  direct  me  to  her  heart 

Jac.  What  mean  you^  sir  ?  It  is  an  office  I  am 
not  accustomed  to. 

Ran.  You  won't  have  far  to  go,  however.  I 
never  make  my  errands  tedious.  It  is  to  your 
own  heart,  dear  madam,  I  would  have  you  whis- 
per in  my  behalf.  Nay,  never  start  Think  yon 
such  beauty  could  ever  be  concealed  from  eyes 
so  well  acquainted  with  its  charms  ? 

Jac  What  will  become  of  me !  If  I  cry  oat, 
Mrs  Strictland  is  undone.  This  is  my  last  re- 
sort. [Aside. 

Ran.  Pardon,  dear  lacfy,  the  boldness  of  this 
visit,  which  your  guardian's  care  has  forced  me 
to :  but  I  long  have  loved  you,  long  have  doeted 
on  that  beauteous  face,  and  followed  you  from 
place  to  place,  though,  perhaps^  unknown  and 
unregarded. 

Jac.  Here's  a  special  fellow !  [Aside. 

Ran.  Turn,  then,  an  eye  of  pity  on  my  safier- 
ings;  and,  by  Heaven,  one  tender  look  from 
those  piercing  eyes^  one  touch  of  this  soft  hand— 

[Going  to  take  her  hoMd. 

Jae.  Hold,  sir !  no  nearer. 

Ran.  Would  more  than  repay  whole  years  of 
pain. 

Jac  Hear  me ;  but  keep  your  distance,  or  I 
raise  the  family. 

Ran.  Blessings  on  her  tongue,  only  for  mX" 
tlins  to  me !  [Ande, 

Jac  Oh,  for  a  moment's  courage,  and  1  shall 
shame  him  from  his  purpose.  [.^n<le.1  If  I  were 
certain  so  much  gallantry  had  been  shewn  on  my 
account  only 

Ran.  You  wrong  your  beauty  to  think,  that 
any  other  could  have  power  to  draw  me  hither. 
By  all  the  little  loves  tnat  play  about  your  lips,  I 


Jac.  You  came  to  me,  and  me  alone  ? 

Ran.  By  all  the  thousand  graces  that  inha- 
bit there,  you,  and  only  yon,  have  drawn  me 
hither. 

Jac  Well  said — Could  I  but  believe  yon 

Ran.  By  Heaven,  she  comes  !  Ah,  honest 
Ranger,  I  never  knew  thee  fail.  [Anie. 

Jac  Pray,  sir,  where  did  you  leave  this  hat  ? 

Ran.  That  hat!  that  hatr-'tis  my  hat — I  dropt 
it  in  the  next  chamber  as  I  was  looking  for  yours. 

Jac  How  mean  and  despicable  do  you'  look 
now! 

Rait.  So,  io !  I  am  in  a  pretty  pickle !  [Asides 
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J«C.  Yoa  know  bv  this,  that  I  am  aoc^uainted 
with  every  thing  that  has  passed  within,  aud 
liow  ill  it  agrees  with  what  you  have  professed  to 
me.  Let  me  advise  you,  sir,  to  be  gone  im- 
mediately :  through  that  window,  you  may 
ca&ibr  get  into  the  street.  One  scream  of  mine, 
the  least  noise  at  that  door,  will  wake  the  house. 

JZaa.  Sa^  you  so  ?  [Aside. 

'  Jac  Believe  me,  sir,  an  iqjuied  husband  is  not 
•o  easily  appeased,  and  a  suspected  wife  that  is 
jealous  of  ner  honour 

Ktm.  Is  the  devil ;  and  so  Jet's  have  no  more 
of  her.  Look  ye,  madam,  [Getting  between  the 
door  and  her."]  I  have  but  one  argument  left,  and 
that  is  a  strong  one.  Look  on  me  well ;  I  am 
as  handsome,  a  strong,  well  made  fellow  as 
any  about  town ;  and,  since  we  are  alone,  as  I 
take  it,  we  can  have  no  occasion  to  be  more 
private. 

[Goin^  to  lay  hold  of  her, 

J^c,  I  have  a  reputation,  sir,  and  will  maintaiu 
it 

Rmn,  You  have  a  bewitching  pair  of  eyes. 

Jac.  Consider  my  virtue.  [Struggling* 

Jlam.  Consider  your  beauty,  and  ray  desires. 

Jac,  If  I  were  a  man,  you  dared  not  use  me  thus. 

Ran,  I  should  not  have,  the  same  temptation. 

Jac,  Ilearme,  sir;  I  will  be  beard.  iBreaks 
from  Ami.J  There  b  a  man  who  will  make  you 
repent  this  usage  of  me.    01^  Bellamy !  where 
art  thou  now  ? 

Aaa.  Bellamy! 

Jtfc  Were  he  here,  you  durst  not  thus  affront 
me.  [hnx'sting  into  tears, 

Rom.  Ilis  mistress,  on  my  soul !  [Aside.]  You 
can  love,  madam ;  you  can  love,  I  hnd.  Her 
tears  aBisct  me  strangely.  [Aside. 

Jac,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  passion  for 
a  Bian  of  virtue  and  honour.  I  love,  and  glory  in 
it 

Rmn,  Oh,  brave !  and  you  can  write  letters, 
you  can.    I  will  not  trust  myself  home  with 


you  thb  evening  because  I  know  it  is  incon- 
venient. 

Jac,  Ha! 

Ran,  Therefore  I  beg  you  would  .procure  me 
a  lodging ;  'tis  no  matter  how  far  off  my  guard- 
ian's.   Yours,  Jatintha. 

Jac,  The  very  words  of  my  letter !  I  am  amaz* 
ed  I  Do  you  know  Mr  Bellamy  ? 

Ran,  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  I  have  so 
great  a  value  for  :  and  he  must  have  some  value 
tor  me,  too,  or  he  would  never  have  shewn  uie 

Jrour  pretty  epistle ;  think  of  that,  fair  lady.  The 
adder  is  at  the  window,  and  so,  madam,  I  hope 
delivering  you  safe  into  his  arms,  will,  in  some 
measure,  expiate  the  crime  I  have  been  guilty  of 
to  you. 

Jac,  Good  Heaven  !  Hdw  fortunate  is  this ! 

Ran,  I  believe  I  make  myself  appear  more 
wicked  than  I  really  am.  For,  damn  roe,  if  I  do 
not  feel  more  satisfaction  in  the  thoughts  of  re- 
storing you  to  my  friend,  than  I  could  have  plea- 
sure in  anv  favour  your  bounty  could  have  be- 
stowed. Let  any  other  rake  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  say  the  same. 

Jac  Your  generosity  transports  me  ! 

Rani  Let  us  lose  no  time,  then ;  the  ladder's 
ready.    Where  was  you  to  lodge  ? 

Jac,  At  Mr  Meggot's. 

RusL  At  my  friend  Jacky's !  better  and  better 
still. 

Jac,  Are  you  acquainted  with  him»  too  ? 

Ran.  Ay,  ay ;  why,  did  I  not  tell  you  at  first, 
that  I  was  one  of  your  old  acquaintance  ?  I  know 
all  abput  you,  you  see ;  though  the  devil  fetch 
me  if  ever  I  saw  you  before!  Now,  madam, 
give  me  your  hand. 

Jac.  And  now,  sir,  have  with  you. 

RoM'  Then  thou  art  a  girl  of  spirit.  And 
though  I  long  to  hug  you  for  trusting  yourself 
with  me,  I  will  not  beg  a  single  kiss,  till  Bel- 
lijuny  biinself  shall  give  me  leave.  He  must 
%ht  weU|  that  takes  you  from  mc%        [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L^Tke  Pitaza. 

Enter  Bella wy  and  Frankly. 

Be/.  PsHA  !  what  impertiiient  devil  put  it  into 
your  head  to  meddle   with  my  affairs  ? 

Frank.  You  know  I  went  thither  in  pursuit  of 
another. 

BeL  I  know  nothing  you  had  to  do  there  at 

Frank.  1  thought,  Mr  Bellamy,  you  were  a 
lover. 

BeL  I  am  so ;  and  therefore  should  be  for- 
given this  sudden  warmth. 

Frank.  And  therefore  should  fofgive  the  fond 
impertinence  of  a  lover. 

Vol.  II. 


Bel.  Jealousy,  you  know,  is  as  natural  an  in- 
cident to  love 

Frank.  As  curiosity.  By  one  piece  of  silly 
curiosity,  I  have  gone  nigh  to  ruin  both  myself 
and  you ;  let  not,  then,  your  jealousy  complete 
our  misfortunes.  I  fear  I  have  lost  a  mistress 
as  well  as  you.  Then  let  us  not  quarrel.  All 
may  come  ri^ht  again. 

BeL  It  is  impossible.  She  is  gone,  removed 
for  ever  from  my  sight :  she  is  in  the  country  by 
this  time. 

Frank,  How  did  you  lose  her  after  we  part* 
ed? 

Bel.  By  too  great  confidence.  When  I  got 
h0r  to  my  chair,  the  chairmen  were  not  to  be 
found.    And,  safe  as  I  thought  in  our  di^uisc, 
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I  nccually  put  her  into  the  dwir,  when  Mr 
Strictluntl  niid  his  servants  were  in  sight ; 
which  I  had  aa  sooner  done,  than  they  sut- 
rniinded  Us,  overpowered  ine,  and  carried  her 

Frank,  Unfortunate  indeed  !  Could  yaa  not 
make  a  second  attempt  ? 

Bel.  I  had  desiened  it;  bol  when  I  came  to 
the  door,  I  found  the  ladder  removed;  and,  hear- 
ing no  noise,  seeing  no  lights,  nor  beim;  able  to 
make  any  body  answer,  I  concluded  all  attempts 

as  iin  practicable  as  I  now  find   them. Ha !  I 

lee  Lucetta  coming.    Then  thf^  may  be  still  in 

Enttr  Lucetta. 
Lucetta,  welcome!  what  news  of  Jacintha? 
Luc.  News,  sir  !   you  fright  roe  out  of  my 

senses  !  Why,  is  she  not  with  you  ? 

Bel.  What  do  you  mean?  With  me!  I  hare 
not  seen  her  since  I  lost  her  last  night. 

Luc.  Good  Heaven  !  then  ^e  id  undone  for 

Frank.  Why,  what's  the 
Bel.  Speak  out— I'm  all 
Luc.  She  is  escaped,  without  any  of  us  kiiow- 
lug  how.     Nobody   missed    her    till   morning. 
We  all  thought  she  went  away  with  jou.     E  ' 
Heaven  knows  now  what  may  hate  happened. 

Bel.  Somebody  must  have  accompanied  her 
in  her  flieht. 

Luc.  We  koow  of  nobody:  we  are  all  in  con- 
fusion at  home.     Mv  master  (wears  reveiige  or 
you.     My  mistress  says  a  strainer  has  ber. 
BeL  A  stranger ! 

Lue.  But  Mrs  Clarinda 

Bel.  C'larinda!  Who  is  she? 
Luc.  [To  Fbanklt.]   The  lady,  sir,  who  yoi 
aaw  at  our  hnuse  last  nJght. 
Frank.  Ha !  what  of  her  ? 
Luc.  She  says,  she  is  sure  one  Frankly  is  the 
man  ;  she  saw  them  together,  and  knows  it  to  be 


Enter  IlAKCGn. 


I.  [Puiltmg  Fr, 
«  [  av,  to  be  su 


Frank.  Damned  fortune ! 

Lue.  Sure  this  is  not  Mr  Frankly. 

Fitink.  Nothing     '" 


[Atide. 


itc/.  [IdoAring  at  Frankly.]  Ha!  'ustrti 
I   »eG  It   is  true.  Mfi'rfe.]  Lucetta,  run   u. 
Buckle,  and  lake  him  with  you  to  search  nherc' 
ver  you  can.  [Pud  her  out.]  Now,  Mr  Frankly, 

I  have  fouuif  vou. You  have  used    me 

ill,    that   you  force   me  to  foi^t   you  are  mj 

Frank.  What  do  you  mean? 

Bel.  Draw  ! 

Frank.  Are  you  mad?  By  Heavens,  I  am  in- 

Bfl.  I  have  heard  you,  and  will  no  longer  be 
imposed  on.     Defftnd  yourself! 

Frank.  Nay,  if  you  are  so  hot,  I  draw  to  de- 
fend myself,  as  I  would  againU  a  madman. 


Ran.  What  the  devil,  swords  >t  noofl-daT  ! 
Have  amoni;  you,  failh  !    [Parti  t/iem.]    Viba^t 

here,  Bellmny  I Yes,  egad,  you  are  Bellamy, 

and  you  are  Frankly  ;  put  up,  both  of  joo or 

else 1  am  a  devilish  fellow  when  once  mf 

Bel.  We  shall  have  a  time 

Bon.  [Putking  Bellamy  one  nay.]  A  time 
for  what  f 

Frank.  I  shall  be  always  as  ready  to  defi;nd 
my  innocence  as  now. 

■^  „    . .      _  ^j^  other  avy.]  Id- 

your  nge— a  mtgbty 
doubt.  But  what,  in  the 
ise,  is  it  that  ails  you  both  t 
are  you  mad  ?  The  last  time  I  saw  yon,  you  weie 
buying  and  kiiung ;  and  now  you  are  cutting  one 
another's  throats — I  never  knew  any  good  come 
of  one  fellow's  beslavering  another — But  I  shall 

Kt  you  into  better  humour,  I  warrant  you 
llainy,  Frankly,  listen  both  of  you — Such  for- 
tune— such  a  scheme — — 

Bel.  Prithee,  leave  fooling.    What,  art  drank? 

Frank.  He  is  always  so,  I  think. 

Ran.  And  who  gave  ynu  the  privilet^  of  think- 
ing? Drunk!  n.-i;  [  arii  not  drunk.  Tlpsyi,  per- 
haps, with  my  good  fmtune — merry,  and  in  spi- 
rits— though  I  have  not  fire  enough  to  run  mj 
friend  through  the  body.  Net  drunk,  thoD^ 
Jack  Meg^ot  and  I  have  boied  it  about — Cham- 
paign WHS  the  word  for  two  whole  hour^  by 
Shrewsbury  clock. 

Bel.  Jack  M^got!  Why,  I  left  him  at  one, 
going  to  bed. 

flan.  That  may  be,  but  I  made  shift  to  rouse 
him  and  his  family  by  four  this  morning.  Oundsl 
I   picked  up  a  wench,  and  carried  her  to  bis 

Bel.  Ha ! 

Kan.  Such  a  variety  of  adventure* — Nay,  yoo 

shall  hear But,  before  1  begin,  Bellamy,  you 

shall  promise  me  half  n  doien  kisses  before  hand : 
for  the  devil  fttchmeif  that  little  jtide.Jacinlhi, 
would  give  me  one,  though  I  pressed  hard. 

BeL  Who,  Jacintha?  oress  to  kiss  Jaciotha? 

Ran.  Kiss  her!  ay;whynol?  isshenotawo- 
man,  and  made  to  be  kissed  ? 

Bel.  Kiss  tier  !— I  shall  run  distracted  1 

Ran.  Huw  could  I  help  it,  when  I  had  ber 
alone,  vou  rociie,  in  Iter  bed-chamber,  at  mid- 
night !  if  I  had  been  to  be  sacriUced,  I  should 

Bel.  Bed-chmnber,  at  midnight !  I  can  bold 
no  longer Draw  ! 

Frank.  Be  easy,  Bellamy.  [  fa  (erposia;. 

Bel.  He  has  been  at  some  of  bis  damned  tridts 
with  her. 

Frank.  Hear  him  out. 

Ran.  *Sdeath,  huw  could  I  know  she  was  his 
mbtress  ?  But  I  (ell  this  stoi;  most  miserably.  I 
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dwuld  hmve  told  jou  first,  I  was  in  another  lady*s 
chamber.  Bj  the  Lord,  I  got  in  at  the  window 
bj  a  Udder  of  ropes ! 

Frmiik,  Ha !  Another  lady  ? 

Ran.  Another :  and  stole  in  upon  her  whilst 
abe  was  undressing ;  beautiful  as  an  angel,  bloom- 
ing and  young 

FranH  What,  in  the  same  house  ? 

BeL  What  is  this  to  Jacintha  ?  Ease  me  of  my 
pain. 

Ran,  Ay,  ay,  in  the  same  house,  on  the  same 
floor.  The  sweetest  little  angel — But  I  design 
to  have  another  touch  with  her. 

Frank.  'Sdeath  !  but  you  shall  have  a  touch 
upon  me  first. 

BeL  Stay,  Frankly.  [Interposing. 

Ran.  Why,  what  strange  madness  has  possess- 
ed you  both,  that  nobody  must  kiss  a  pretty 
wench  but  yourselves  ? 

BeL  What  became  of  Jacintha  ? 

Ran.  Ounds !  what  have  you  done,  that  you 
must  monopolize  kissing  ? 

Franks  Prithee,  honest  Ranger,  ease  me  of  the 
pain  I  am  in.    Was  her  name  Clarinda? 

BeL  Speak  in  plain  words,  where  Jacintha  is, 
where  to  be  found.    Dear  boy,  tell  me. 

Ran.  Ay,  now  it  is  honest  Ranger ;  and,  dear 
boy,  tell  me — and  a  minute  ago,  my  throat  was 

to  be  cut 1  could  find  in  my  heart  not  to  open 

my  lips.  But  here  comes  Jack  Meggot,  who  will 
let  you  into  all  the  secret,  though  he  designed  to 
keep  it  from  you,  in  half  the  time  that  I  can, 
though  I  had  ever  so  great  a  mind  to  tell  it  you. 

Enter  Jack  Meggot. 

J.  Meg.  So,  save  ye,  save  ye,  lads !  we  liave 
been  frightened  out  of  our  wits  for  you.  Not 
bearing  of  Mr  Bellamy,  poor  Jacintha  is  ready 
to  sink  for  fear  of  any  accident. 

BeL  Is  she  at  your  house  ? 

J.  Meg.  Why,  did  not  you  know  that  ?  We 
dispatched  master  Ranger  to  you  three  hours 
ago. 

Ran.  Ay,  plague !  but  I  had  business  of  my 
own,  so  I  could  not  come — Hark  ye,  Frankly,  is 
your  girl  maid,  wife,  or  widow  ? 

Frank.  A  maid,  I  hope. 

Ran.  The  odds  are  against  you,  Charles 

But  mine  is  married,  you  rogue,  and  her  husband 
jealous — ^The  devil  is  in  it  if  I  do  not  reap  some 
reward  for  my  last  night's  service. 

BeL  He  has  certainly  been  at  Mrs  Strictland 
herself.    But,  Frankly,  I  dare  not  look  on  you. 

Frank.  This  one  embrace  cancels  all  thoughts 
of  enmity. 

BeL  Thou  generous  man  ! — But  I  must  haste 
to  ease  Jacintha  of  her  fears.  [Esit  Bel. 

Frank.  And  I  to  make  up  matters  with  Cla- 
rinda. [Exit  Frank. 

Ran.  And  I  to  some  kind  wench  or  other, 
Jack.  But  where  shall  I  find  her.  Heaven  knows. 
And  so,  my  service  to  vour  monkey. 

J.  Meg.  Adieu,  rattlepate.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL—The  hall  oj  Mr  Strictland's 

house. 

Enter  Mrs  Strictland  and  Clarinda. 

Mrs  Strict.  But  why  in  such  a  hurry,  my 
dear  ?  stay  till  your  servants  can  go  along  with 
you. 

Cla.  Oh,  no  matter;  they'll  follow  with  m^ 
things.  It  is  but  a  little  way  o^,  and  my  chair 
will  guard  me.  After  my  staying  out  so  late  last 
ni^ht,  I  am  sure  Mr  Strictland  will  think  every 
minute  an  age  whilst  I  am  in  his  house. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  am  as  much  amaised  at  his  sus- 
pecting your  innocence  as  my  own ;  and  every 
time  I  think  of  it,  I  blush  at  my  present  beha- 
viour to  you. 

Cla.  No  ceremony,  dear  child. 

Mrs  Strict.  No,  Clarinda ;  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  good  humour.  But,  I  fear,  in 
the  eye  of  a  malicious  world,  it  may  look  hke  a 
confirmation  of  his  suspicion. 

Cla.  My  dear,  if  the  world  will  speak  ill  of  me 
for  the  little  innocent  gaiety,  which  I  think  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  my  temper,  1  know  n6  way 
to  prevent  it,  and  am  only  sorry  the  world  is  so 
ill-natured  :  but  I  shall  not  part  with  my  mirth, 
I  assure  them,  so  long  as  I  know  it  innocent.  I 
wi.sh,  my  dear,  this  may  be  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness your  husband's  jealousy  ever  gives  you. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  hope  he  never  agiiin  may  have 
such  occasion  as  he  had  last  night. 

Cla.  You  are  so  unfashionable  a  wife  !  Why, 
last  night's  accident  would  have  made  halt  the 
wives  in  London  easy  for  life.  Has  not  his  jea- 
lousy discovered  itself  openly  ?  And  are  not  you 
innocent?  Tliere  is  nothing  but  your  foolish  tem- 
per that  prevents  his  being  absolutely  in  your 
power. 

Mrs  Strict.  Clarinda,  this  is  too  serious  an  af- 
fair to  laugh  at.  Let  me  advise  you,  take  care  of 
Mr  Frankly,  observe  his  temper  well,  and  if  he 
has  the  least  taint  of  jealousy,  cast  him  o(f,  and 
never  trust  to  keeping  him  in  your  power. 

Cla.  You  will  hear  little  more  of  Frankly,  I 
beheve.    Here  is  Mr  Strictland. 

Enter  Mr  Strictland  and  Lucetta. 

Strict.  Lucetta  says  you  want  me,  madam. 

Cla.  I  trouble  you,  sir,  oiil^  that  I  might  re- 
turn you  thanks  for  the  civilities  I  have  received 
in  your  family,  before  I  took  my  leave. 

Strict.  Keep  tliem  to  yourself,  dear  madam. 
As  it  is  at  my  request  that  you  leave  my  house, 
your  thanks,  upon  that  occasion,  are  not  very  de- 
sirable. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.  My  thanks 
were  only  for  your  civilities.  They  will  not  over- 
burden you.  But  I'll  conform  to  your  humour, 
sir,  and  part  witli  as  little  ceremony 

Strict.  As  we  met. 

Cla.  The  brute  !  [Aside.]  My  dear,  good  b'ye, 
we  may  meet  again.  [Tb  Mrs  Strict, 

Strict.  If  you  dare  trust  me  with  your  hand. 
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Clu.  Lucetta,  remember  my  instructions.  Now, 

sir,  have  with  you. 

[Mr  STRIpTLA^'D  Uad$  Clarinda  out. 
Mrs  Strict.  Are  her  instructions  cruel  or  kind, 

Lucetta  ?  For  I  suppose  they  relate  to  Mr  Frank- 
Luc. Have  you  a  mind  to  try  if  I  can  keep  a 

secret  as  well  as  yourself, madam  ?  Bnt  I  will  shew 

you  I  am  fit  to  be  trusted,  by  keeping  this,  though 

It  signifies  nothing. 

Mrs  Strict.  This  answer  is  not  so  civil,  I  think. 
Luc.  I  beg  pardon,  madam,  i  meant  it  not  to 

oflfend. 

Afrs  Strict.  Pray  let  us  have  no  more  such. 

I  neither  desire,  nor  want  your  assistance. 

Re-enter  Mr  Strictlamix 

Strict.  She  is  gone;  I  feel  myself  soraei^hat 
easier  already.  Since  I  have  begun  the  day  with 
gallantry,  madam,  shall  I  conduct  you  up  ^ 

Mrs  Strict.  There  is  something,  sir,  which  gives 
you  secret  uneasiness.     I  wish 

Strjct.  Perhaps  so,  madam;  and  perhaps  it 
may  soon  be  no  secret  at  all.        [Leads  her  out. 

Luc.  Would  I  were  once  well  settled  with  my 
young  lady !  for,  at  present,  this  is  but  an  odd 
sort  of  a  queer  family.  Last  night's  affair  puzzles 
me.  A  hat  there  was,  that  belonged  to  none  of 
us,  that's  certain  ;  madam  was  in  a  fright,  that  is 
as  certain;  and  I  brought  all  off.  Jacintha 
'  escaped,  no  one  of  us  knows  how.  The  good 
roan  8  jealousy  was  yesterday  groundless ;  yet  to- 
day, in  my  mind,  he  is  very  much  in  the  right. 
Mighty  odd,  all  this ! — Somebody  knocks.  If 
this  should  be  Clarinda's  spark,  I  have  an  odd 
message  for  him,  too.  [She  opens  the  door. 

Enter  Frankly. 

Frank.  So,  my  pretty  handmaid,  meeting  with 
you  gives  me  some  hopes.  May  I  speak  with 
Clarinda  ? 

Xwc.  Whom  do  you  want,  sir  ? 

Frank.  Clarinda,  child.  The  young  lady  I  was 
admitted  to  yesterday. 

Luc.  Clarinda !  No  such  person  lix-es  here,  I 
assure  vou. 

V 

Frank.  Where,  then  ? 

Luc.  I  don't  know,  indfeed,  sir. 

Frank.  Will  you  inquire  within  ? 

Luc.  Nobody  knows  in^this  house,  sir,  you  ^^rill 
find. 

Frank.  What  do  you  mean?  She  is  a  friend  of 
Jdcintha's,  your  lady.  I  will  take  my  oath  she 
was  here  last  night ;  and  you  yourself  spoke  of 
her  being  here  this  morning — Not  know  ! 

Luc.  No ;  none  of  us  know.  She  went  away 
of  a  sudden — no  one  of  us  can  imagine  whither. 

Frank.  Why,  faith,  child,  thou  hast  a  tolerable 
face,  and  hast  delivered  diis  denial  very  hand- 
somely :  but  let  me  tell  you,  your  impertinence 
this  motning  had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life 
BOW,  therefore,  make  me  amends.    I  come  from; 


r»ur  young  mistress ;  I  come  fVom  Mr  DisUiuiiy ; 
come  wub  my  purse  foil  of  goM,  tkat  persMh 
sivc  rhetoric,  to  win  you  to  let  me  see  wtA  tiptaJ^ 
to  this  Clarinda  once  again. 
Luc.  She  is  not  here,  sir*. 
Frank.  Direct  me  to  her. 
Luc.  No ;  I  cannot  do  that,  nehker. 

!  Enter  MVtSrTKicThAJKn.bMhiiuL 

!     Strict.   I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a 
I  man's  voice — Ha  !  [Atide. 

Frank.  Deliver  this  letter  to  her. 

Strict.  By  all  my  fears,  a  letter  !  [Ande. 

Luc.   I  don't  know  hut  I  may  be  tempted  to 
do  that 

Frank.  Take  it,  then — and  witit  it  this. 

[Kinet  her,  andfive$  her  mtmtjf. 

Strict.  Um  !  There  are  two  bribes  in  a  breath ! 
What  a  jade  she  is  I  [Ande. 

Luc.  Ay ;  this  gentlcmati  ondenrtands  reason. 

Frank.  And,  be  assured,  you  oblige  yow  mis- 
tress while  yt)u  are  serving  me. 

Strict,    net  mistress  f  Damned'  sex  !    And 
damned  wife  !  thou  art  an  epitome  of  that  sex  I 

[Aiide. 

Frank.   And,  if  you  can  procmne  me  an  an- 
swer, your  fee  shall  be  enlarged. 

[Etit  FRAifKty. 
ef  to  read  tbb 
letter. 

Strict.  [Snatchei  the  letter.] — ^No  noise— Bat 
stand  silent  there,  whiht  I  read  this.— [BrroAr  rf 


*  made  your  house  last  night.' — Death  and  the 
devil !  Confusion!  I  shall  run  distracted!    It  is 

I  too  much  !  There  was  a  man,  then,  to  whom  the 
hat  belonged  ;  and  I  was  gulfed;  abused,  cheat- 
ed, imposed  on  by  a  chit,  a  child — Oh,  woman, 
woman  !  But  f  will  be  calm,  search  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  have  a  full  reveni:^^ 

Luc.  [Aside.] — So,  here's  fine  work  !  Helt 
make  himself  very  ridiculous,  though. 

Strict,  [liead^  on.j — *  I- know  my  innocence 

*  will  appear  so  manifestly,  diat  I  need  onhr  ap- 

*  peal  to  the  lady  who  accompanied  me  to  6tirh.* 
Yonr  verv  humble  servant,  good,  innocent,  fine 
Madam   Clarinda.    *  And  I  do  not  doubt  but 

*  her  good-nnture,'  bawd !  bawd  !  *  will  not  let 
'  you  persist  in  injuring  your  obedient  humble 

*  sen-ant, 

*  Charles  Prafkly.' 
Now,  who  can  say  my  jealousy  lacked  foundft- 
don,  or  my  suspicion  of  fine  madam's  innocent 
gaiety  was  unjust?  Gaiety  !  Why,  ay ;  'twas  gai- 
ety brought   nim  hither.'   Gaiety  makes  her  a 

bawd My  wife  may  be  a  whore  in  gaiety. — 

What  a  number  of  thmgs  become  fnshionable 
under  the  notion  of  gaiety  !  What,  you  received 
this  epistle  in  gaiety,  too  ?  and  were  to  deliver  it 
to  my  wife,  I  suppose,  when  the  g^y  fit  came 
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io»  her?  Why,  yon  impndeiit  ytmng 
ity  do  joa  Hiugh  at  me  ? 

I  wooMy  if  I  dwtd,  laugh  most  beaitify. 
sed,  sir,  only  (o  k)ok  at  that  piece  of  pa^ 
t  Bel  there. 

t.  Ha! 

I  have  not  tonehed  it,  sir.    It  is  the  case 
ter  came  in ;    aad  the  direction  will  in- 
to whom  I  was  to  deliver  it  to.1 
i.  This  is  directed  to  Clarinda  ! 
Oh,  is  it  so  ?  Now,  read  it  over  again, 
your  foolish  douhts  wiH  vanish. 
#.  I  have  no  doubts  at  aH.    I  am  satisfi- 
:  you^  Jacintha^  Clarinda,  my  wife,  all 

Lad !  Lod  !  You  will  make  a  body  mad. 
t.  Hold  your  impertinent  tongue. 
You'll  mid  the  thing  to  be  just  as  I  say, 

f.  Begone  !—  -[JErtf  Lucetta.] — ^They 
!  poor  at  the  work,  indeed,  if  they  did  not 
le  another  their  names.  Tis  plain,  'tis 
.  and  I  am  nnserahle.    But,  for  my  wife, 

II  not  stay  one  night  longer  in  my  house. 
ion,  shame,  contempt,  shall  be  ner  por^ 

am  determined  in  the  thing ;  and,  when 
is  over,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  easy. 

[JElrir. 

SCENE  m^TIie  Street. 

tiNDA  hroughi  in  a  chairy  Ra.noer  fol^ 
lowing, 

Hark'e,  chairmen!    Ddmn  your  con- 
1  trot  I   Go  slower. 
Here  stop. 

By  Heavens !  The  monsters  hear  rea- 
1  obey. 

[Jjttiing  down  the  window,] — What  trou- 
i  fellow  was  that? 

itr.  Some  rake,  I  warrant,  that  cannot 
imself  home,  and  wants  us  to  do  it  for 

There — And  pray  do  you  take  care  I  be 
ibled  with  him.  [Goes  in. 

That's  as  much  as  to  say  now,  pray  follow 
ladam,  you  are  a  charming  woman,  and  I 

lir.  Stand  off,  sik* ! 

Prithee,  honest  fellow — what — ^what  wri- 
hat  ?  [Endeavouring  to  get  in. 

lir.  Too  come  not  here. 

Lodgings  to  be  let :  a  pretty  convenient 
ion,  and  the  sign  of  a  good  modest  faroi- 
ere  may  be  lodgings  for  gentlemen  as  well 
i.  Hark'e,  rogues ;  I'll  lay  you  all  the 
have  in  my  pocket,  there  it  is,  I  get  in 

spite  of  your  teeth,  ye  pimps. 

[Throwi  down  the  monetf,  and  goet  in, 
bin  J  Chair,  chair,  chair ! 
'.  Who  calls  chair  I 


'm> 


1  Chair,  What;  have  your  let  the  gentfemait 


9  Chair,  III  tell  you  what,  partner,  he  certain* 
ly  slipt  bv  whilst  we  were  picking  up  the  money. 
Come,  take  up.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  IV.— Clarinda's  lodgings. 

Enter  CLABiMDii,  and  maidJbUaming, 

Maid,  Bless  me,  madam,  you  seem  disordered  f 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Cla,  Some  impertinent  fellow  followed  the 
:  chair,  and  I  am  atrud  they  let  him  in.— [^  noisa 
I  between  Rastger  and  Landlatfy.] — I  should  cer- 
tainly know  that  voice. — [Ranger  talks  with  the 
Landlady.] — My  madcap  cousin  Ranger,  as  I 
Hve  f  I  am  sure  he  does  not  know  me.  If  I 
could  but  hide  my  face  now,  what  sport  I  should 
have !  A  mask,  a  mask !  Ruo  and  see  if  you  enn 
find  a  mask. 

Maid,  I  believe  there  is  one  above. 

Cla,  Rub,  run,  and  fetch  it,'^[Etit  3kdd.}-^ 
Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ranger  and  Landlady, 

How  unlock V  is  this?  [Turning  from  tkem. 

Land,  What^s  your  business  here,  mmiannerly 
sir? 

Ran,  Well,  let's  see  these  kx^ngs  that  are  toi 
be  let.  Grad,  a  very  pretty,  neat  tenement — But 
hark'e,  is  it  real  ana  natural,  all  thal^  or  only 
patched  up,  and  new-painted  this  summer  season, 
against  the  town  fills  r 

Land,  What  does  the  saucy  fellbw  mean  vrith 
his  double  tenders  here  ?  Get  you  down 

Enter  Maid  with  •  mask. 

Maid,  Here  is  a  very  dirty  one. 

[Aside  to  Clarinda. 

Cla,  No  matter^— now.  we  shall  see  a  little 
what  he  would  be  at.  f  Aside, 

Land.  This  is  an  honest  house.  For  all  your 
laced  waistcoat,  1*11  have  you  thrown  down,  neck 
and  heels. 

Ran.  Pho !  not  in  such  a  hurry,  good  old  lady 

A  mask  !  Nay,  with  all  my  hearL    It  saves 

me  a  world  of  blushing.  Have  you  ne'er  a  one 
for  me?  I  am  apt  to  be  ashamed  myself,  on 
these  occasions. 

Land.  Get  you  down,  P  say 

Ran,  Not  if  I  guess  right,  old  lady.  Madam, 
— [To  Clarinda,  who  makes  signs  to  the  Land 
lady  to  retire,] — look  ye  there,  now  !  tliat  a  wo- 
man should  live  to  your  age,  and  know  so  little 
of  the  matter.  Begone ! — [Bxit  Landlady.] — By 
her  forwardness,  this  should  be  a  whore  of  qua* 
lity.  My  boy.  Ranger,  thou  art  in  luck  to-day. 
She  wont  speak,  I  find — then,  I  will — [Aside.}-^ 
Delicate  lodgings,  truly,  madam  !  and  very  neat* 
ly  furnished— a  very  convenient  room  this,  I 
mast  needs  own,  to  entertain  a  mixed  company. 
But,  my  dear  charming  creatar^  does  not  that 
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door  open  to  a  more  commodious  apartment,  for 
the  happiness  of  a  private  friend,  or  so  ?  The 
prettiest  brass  lock— fast,  um ;  that  won't  do. — 
8death,  ^ou  are  a  beautiful  woman ;  I  am  sure 
you  are.  Prithee,  let  me  see  your  face.  It  is  your 
interest,  child — tlte  longer  you  delay,  the  more 
I  shall  expect.  Therefore, — [  Taking  her  hand.] 
my  dear,  soft,  kind,  new  acquaintance,  thus  let 
me  take  your  hand  ;  and,  whilst  you  gently,  with 
the  otlier,  let  day-light  in  upon  me,  let  me  softly 
hold  you  to  me,  that,  with  my  longing  lips,  I  may 
receive  the  warmest,  best  impression.~~[^^  un- 
masks.]— Clannda ! 

Cla.  Ha,  ha !  your  servant,  cousin  Ranger — 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ran.  Oh,  your  humble  servant,  madam.  You 
had  like  to  have  been  beholden  to  your  mask, 
cousin — I  must  brazen  it  out.  [Aside. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  You  were  not  so  happy  in 
your  disguise,  sir.  The  pretty  stagger  in  your 
gait,  that  happy  disposition  of  your  wig,  the  gen- 
teel negligeuce  of  your  whole  person,  and  those 
pretty  flowers  of  modish  gallantry,  made  it  im- 
possible to  mistake  you,  my  sweet  coz. Ha, 

na,  ha ! 

Ran.  Oh,  I  knew  you,  too ;  but  I  fancied  you 
had  taken  a  particular  liking  to  my  person,  and 
had  a  mind  to  sink  the  relation  under  that  little 
piece  of  black  velvet !  and,  egad,  you  never  find 
me  behind  hand  in  a  frolic.  But,  since  it  is 
otherwise,  my  merry,  good-humoured  cousin,  I 
am  as  heartily  glad  to  see  you  in  town,  as  I  should 
be  to  meet  any  of  my  old  bottle  acquaintance. 

Cla.  And,  on  my  side,!  am  as  happy  in  meet- 
ing your  worship,  as  I  should  be  in  a  rencounter 
with  e'er  a  petticoat  in  Christendom. 

Ran.  And  if  you  have  any  occasion  for  a 
dangling  gallant  to  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  or  even 
the  poor  neglected  Park,  you  are  so  unlike  the 
rest  of  your  virtuous  sisters  of  the  petticoat,  that 
I  will  venture  myself  with  you. 

Cla.  Take  care  what  you  promise ;  for  who 
knows  but  this  face,  you  were  pleased  to  say  so 
many  pretty  things  before  you  saw  it,  may  raise 
so  many  rivals  among  your  kept  mistresses,  and 
reps  of  quality 

Ran.  Hold,  hold !  a  truce  with  your  satire, 
sweet  coz ;  or,  if  scandal  must  be  tlie  topic  of 
every  virtuous  woman's  conversation,  call  for 
your  tea-waiter,  and  let  it  be  in  it's  proper  ele- 
ment.   Come,  your  tea,  your  tea ! 

Enter  Maid. 
Cla.   With  all  my  heart- 


Who's  tliere? 

Get  tea — upon  condition  that  you  stay  till  it 
comes. 

Ran.  That  is  according  as  you  behave,  ma- 
dam. 

Cla.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  favour. 

Ran.  Nay,  you  may,  I  assure  you ;  for  there 
is  but  one  woman  of  virtue,  besides  yourself,  I 
would  stay  with  ten  minutes  (and  I  have  not 


known  her  above  these  twelve  hours ;)  the  ins* 
pidity,  or  the  rancour  of  their  discourse  is  insui^ 
ferable — 'Sdeath !  I  had  rather  take  the  air  with 
my  grandmother. 

Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  ladies  arc  highly  obliged 
to  you,  I  vow. 

Ran.  I  tell  you  what;  the  lady  I  speak  of  wsi 
obliged  to  me,  and  the  generous  girl  is  ready  to 
own  it. 

Cla.  And,  pray,  when  was  it  you  did  virtue 
this  consideraole  service  ? 

Ran.  But  this  last  night,  the  devil  fetch  me ! 
A  romantic  whim  of  mine  conveyed  me  into  her 
chamber,  where  I  found  her,  young  and  beiioti- 
ful,  alone,  at  midnight,  dressed  like  a  soft  Ado- 
nis; her  lovely  hair  all  loose  about  her  sbool- 
ders 

Cla.  In  boy's  clothes !  tliis  is  worth  atteodini 
to.  [Aside. 

Ran.  Gad,  I  no  more  suspected  her  being  i 
woman,  than  I  did  your  being  my  cater-cousin. 

Cla.  How  did  ^ou  discover  it  at  last  ? 

Ran.  Why,  faith,  she  very  modestly  dropt  me 
a  hint  of  it  herself. 

Cla,  Herself !  If  this  should  be  Jacintha ! 

[Aside. 

Ran.  Ay,  'foregad,  did  she ;  which  I  imagined 
a  good  sign  at  midnight — eh,  cousin  ?  So  I  e*en  in- 
vented a  long  story  of  a  passion  I  had  for  her, 
though  I  had  never  seen  her  before — you  knowmj 
old  way ;  and  said  so  mifty  tender  things — 

Cla.  As  you  said  to  me  just  now. 

Ran.  Pho!  quite  in  another  style,  I  assore 
you.    It  was  midnight,  and  I  was  in  a  right  cue. 

Cla.  Well !  And  what  did  she  answer  to  ail 
these  protestations  ? 

Ran.  Why,  instead  of  running  into  my  arms 
at  once,  as  I  expected 

Cla.  To  be  sure. 

Ran.  'Gad,  like  a  free-hearted,  honest  girl, 
she  frankly  told  me  she  liked  another  better  than 
she  liked  me ;  that  I  had  something  in  my  face 
that  shewed  I  was  a  gentleman ;  and  she  would 
e'en  trust  herself  with  me,  if  I  would  give  her  my 
word  I  would  convey  her  to  her  spark. 

Cla.  Oh,  brave  !  and  how  did  you  bear  this? 

Ran.  Why,  curse  me,  if  I  am  ever  angry  with 
a  woman  for  not  having  a  passion  for  me  ! 

Cla.  No ! 

Ran.  Never.  I  only  hate  your  sex's  vain  pre- 
tence of  having  no  passions  at  all.  Gad,  I  lo^'ed 
the  good-natured  girl  for  it;  took  her  at  her 
vvord ;  stole  her  out  of  the  window  ;  and  this 
morning  made  a  very  honest  fellow  happy  in  the 
possession  of  her. 

Cla.  And  her  name  is  Jacintha  ? 

Ran.  Ha! 

Cla.  Your  amours  are  no  secrets,  sir.  You 
see  you  might  as  well  have  told  me  all  the 
whole  of  last  night's  adventure ;  for  you  find  I 
know 

Ran,  All !  Why,  what  do  you  know  ? 
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^ay,  nothing;  I  only  know  that  a  gentle- 
lat   cannot  be  dropt  in  a  lad/s  cham- 

Th€  devil ! 

But  a  husband  is  such  an  odd,  imperti- 
nrkward  creature,  that  he  will  be  stum- 
or it. 

Here  has  been  fine  work.  [Aside.^  But 
the  name  of  wonder,  should  you  know  all 

By  being  in  the  same  house. 
In  the  same  house ! 

Ay,  in  the  same  house,  a  witness  of  the 
>n  you  have  made. 

Franklv's  Clarinda,  by  all  that's  fortu- 
[t  must  be  so !  [Atide. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  even  the 
w-spirited  diversions  you  ridicule  in  us 
reatures,  are  preferable  to  the  romantic 
( that  only  wine  can  raise  you  to. 
,  Yes,  cousin  :  but  111  be  even  with  you. 

[Aside. 

If  you  reflect,  cousin,  you  will  find  a 

eal  of  wit  in  shocking  a  lady's  modesty, 

ing  her  quiet,  tainting  her  reputation,  and 

the  peace  of  a  whole  family. 

,  To  be  sure. 

These  are  the  high-mettled  pleasures  of 
n  of  spirit,  that  the  insipidity  of  the  vir- 
an  never  arrive  at.  And  can  you,  in  rea- 
ink  your  Burgundy,  and  your  Bacchus, 
Mius,  and  your  Loves,  an  excusQ  for  all 
ic,  cousin,  fie ! 
.  No,  cousin. 

What,  dumb !  I  am  glad  you  have  mo- 
imugh  left  not  to  go  about  to  excuse  your- 

.  It  is  as  you  say ;  when  we  are  sober. 
Sect  but  ever  so  little  on  the  follies  we 
:,  we  are  ashamed  and  sorry :  and  yet 
y  next  minute  we  run  again  into  the  same 
^ties. 

Wliat !  moralizing,  cousin  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
.  What  you  know  is  not  half,  not  a  hun- 

rrt  of  the  mischief  of  my  last  night's  fro- 
yet  the  very  next  petticoat  I  saw  this 
g,  I  must  follow  it,  and  be  damned  to  me ; 
,  for  aught  I  know,  poor  Frankly's  life  may 
I  upon  it. 
Whose  life,  sir  ? 
.   And  here  do  I  stand  prating  to  you 

Pray,  good  cousin,  explain  yourself. 
.   Good  cousin !    She  has  it.   [Aside!] — 


Why,  whilst  I  was  making  off  with  the  wench, 
Bellamy  and  he  were  quarrelling  about  her ;  and 
though  Jacintha  and  I  made  all  the  haste  we 
could,  we  did  not  get  to  them  before 

CltL  Before  what  ?  I'm  frightened  out  of  my 
wits ! 

Ran.  Not  that  Frankly  cared  three  half-pence 
for  the  girl. 

Cla.  But  there  was  no  mischief  don^,  I  hope  ? 

Ran,  Pho  !  a  slight  scratch ;  nothing  at  all,  as 
the  surgeon  said  :  though  he  was  but  a  queer 
looking  son  of  a  bitch  of  a  surgeon,  neither. 

Cla.  Good  God !  why,  he  should  have  the 
best  that  can  be  found  in  London. 

Ran.  Ay,  indeed,  so  he  should :  that  was 
what  I  was  going  for,  when  I  saw  you.  [Sits 
down.]  They  are  all  at  Jack  Mcggot  s  hard  by, 
and  you  will  keep  me  here  ? 

Cla.  I  keep  you  here !  For  Heaven's  sake,  be 
gone. 

Ran.  Your  tea  is  a  damned  while  a  coming. 

Cla.  You  shall  have  no  tea  now,  I  assure  you. 

Ran.  Nay!  one  dish. 

Cla.  No,  positively,  you  shall  not  stay. 

Ran.  Your  commands  are  absoluto,  madam. 

[Going. 

Cla.  Then  Frankly  is  true,  and  I  only  am  to 
blame. 

Ran.  [Returns.]  But  I  beg  ten  thousand  par- 
dons, cousin,  that  I  should  forget 

Cla.  Forget  what ! 

Ran.  Forget  to  salute  you. 

Cla.  Pshaw  !  how  can  you  trifle  at  such  a  time 
as  this  ? 

Ran.  A  trifle  !  wrong  not  your  beauty. 

Cla.  Lord,  how  teasing  you  are.    There. 

Ran.  [Kisses  her.]  Poor  tiling !  how  uneasy 
she  is.  Nay,  no  ceremony,  you  sliall  not  stir  a 
step  with  me. 

Cla.  1  do  not  intend  it.  This  is  downright 
provoking.  [Exit  Ranger.]  Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Landlady, 

Land.  Madam,  did  your  ladyship  call  ? 

Cla.  Does  one  Mr  Meggot  live  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Land.  Yes,  madam,  a  flne  gentleman,  and 
keeps  a  noble  house,  and  a  world  of  company. 

Cla.  Very  well ;  I  don't  want  his  history.  I 
wonder  my  servants  are  not  come  yet 

Land.  Lack  a-day,  madam,  they  are  all  below. 

Cla.  Send  up  one,  then,  with  a  card  to  me. 
I  must  know  the  truth  of  this  immediately. 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Mr  Strtctland's  houte. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Strxctland  discovered ;  she  weep- 
ingy  and  he  writing. 

Mrs  Strict,  Heigh  ho ! 

Strict.  What  can  possibly  be  the  OGcasioQ  of 
that  sigh,  madam  ?  you  have  yourself  agreed  to 
«  maintcDaoce,  and  a  mainteiiance .  oo  ^y tchew 
need  be  ashamed  of. 

Mrs  Strict.  But  tb«  extremities  of  provocation, 
that  drove  me  to  that  agrecment-^ — 

Strict,  Were  the  effect  of  your  own  follies. 
Why  do  you  disturb  me?  [Writes  on. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  would  not  willinp:ly  give  you  a 
tnoment*s  uneasiness ;  I  but  desire  a  fair  and 
•equal  hearing ;  and  if  I  satisfy  you  not  in  every 
point,  then  abandon  me,  discard  me  to  the  world, 
and  its  malicious  tongues. 

Strict.  WhtLt  was  it  you  said  ?  Damn  this  pen  ! 

Mrs  Strict,  I  say,  Mr  Strictland,  I  would 
^nlv 

Strict.  You  would  only You  would  only  re- 
peat what  you  have  been  sayiug  this  hour ;  I  am 
innocent;  and  when  I  shewed  you  the  letter. I 
had  taken  from  your  maid,  what  was  then  your 
poor  evasion,  hut  that  it  was  to  Clarinda,  And 
you  were  innocent  ? 

Mrs  Strict.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  innocent ! 

Strict,  But  I  know  your  Clarinda,  your  woman 
of  honour,  is  your  blipd,  your  cover,  your— 
But  why  do  I  distract  myself  about  a  woman  I 
have  no  longer  any  concern  with  ?  Here,  madam, 
is  your  fate.  A  letter  to  your  brother  in  the 
country. 

Mrs  Strict.  Sir 

Strict.  I  have  told  him  what  a  sister  he  has  to 
receive,  and  how  to  bid  her  welcome. 

Mrs  Strict,  Then  my  ruin  is  complete.  My 
brother! 

Strict.  I  must  vindicate  my  own  honour,  else 
'What  will  the  world  say  ? 

Mrs  Strict.  That  brother  was  n^  only  hope, 
my  only  ground  of  patience.  In  his  retirement,  1 
hoped  my  naine  might  have  been  safe,  and  slept, 
till,  by  some  happy  means,  you  might  at  length 
■have  known  me  umoceuty  and  pitied  me. 

Strict.  Retirement !  pretty  soul !  no,  no;  that 
face  was  never  made  fqr  retireaient;  it  is  another 
sort  of  retiring  you  are  &tte»t  for.  Ha  !  bavk  ! 
What's  that?  [A  knocking  at  the  door.l  Two 
gentle  taps — and  why  but  two  !  was  that  tne  sig- 
nal, madam?  Stir  not,  on  your  life! 

Mrs.  Strict.  Give  me  resolution.  Heaven,  to 
bear  this  usage,  and  keep  it  secret  from  the  world ! 

[Aside. 

Strict.  I  will  have  no  signs,  no  items,  no  hem 
to  tell  him  I  am  here.  Ha  !  another  tap.  The 
gentleman  is  in  liaste,  I  fmd.  [Opens  the  door, 
atfd  enter  Test  eh.]  Tester!  Why  did  you  not 


come  io,  rascal  ?  [Beats  hitn,"]  Ail  vexations  meet 
tQ  cross  me. 

Test,  Lard,  sir  I  wliat  do  you  strike  me  forf 
my  mistress  ordered  me  never  to  come  in  wheif 
sho  was,  without  first  knocking  at  the  door. 

Strict.  Ob,  cunning  devil !  Tetter  is  too  W 
nest  to  be  trusted. 

Airs  Strict,  Unhappy  man !  wUl  nothing  un- 
deceive him  ?  [Aside, 

2^t,  Sir,  here  is  f^  letter. 

Strict,  To  my  wife? 

Test,  •  No,  sir,  to  you.  The  servant  waits 
below. 

Strict,  Art  sure  it  is  asenrant? 

Test,  Sir !  [Staring,]  it  is  Mr  Bockle,  sir. 

Strict,  I  am  mad  :  I  know  iK)t  what  to  say,  or 
do,  or  think.    But  let's  read :  [ReadM  to  himself.] 

*  Siir,  we  canpot  befU*  to  fefleet  that  Mrs  Strict- 
\  land  may  possibly  be  ruined  in  your  esteem,  aod 
*■  in  the  voice  of  the  worl^i  only- by  the  confusioo 

*  which  our  affidrs  have  made  i|i  your  family, 
^  without  oftering  all  within  our  power  to  clear 

*  the  misunderstanding  between  you.  If  you  wilt 
'  give  yourself  the  trouble  but  to  step  to  Mr  Meg- 
'  got^s,  where  all  parties  will  b^  we  doubt  not 
'  but  we  can  entirely  satisfy  your  most  flagrant 

*  suspicions,  to  the  honour  of  Mrs  Strictland,  aod 

*  the  quiet  of  your  lives. 

'Jaointba.  John  BcLt amy.* 
Hey !  Here  is  the  whole  gang  witnessing  for  one 
another.  They  think  1  am  an  ass^  aod  will  be 
led  by  the  nose  to  believe  every  thing.  Call  me 
a  chair.  [Ejcit  Tester.]  Yes,  I  will  go  to  thb 
rendezvous  of  enemies — I  will — find  find  out  ^IA 
lier  plots,  her  artifices  and  contrivances  -.  it  will 
clear  my  conduct  to  her  broker,  and  all  lief 
friends.  [E^it  Mr  Stricilakd. 

Mrs  Strict.  Gone  soapnip^ly  \  What  can  that 
letter  be  about?  no  matter;  there  is  no  way  Ic^ 
to  uaake  us  easy,  buV  by  my  disgrace,  and  I  must 
learn  to  suffer;  time  atnl  inDOoe»ee  will  teadi 
me  to  bear  it  patiently. 

Enter  Lvcetta. 

Luc.  Mrs  Bellamy,  madam,  (for  my  yousg 
lady  is  married)  bc^s  you  ^ould  follow  Mr  Strict- 
land  to  Mr  Me^got^s;  she  makes  no  doubt  but 
,  ahe  shall  be  able  to  make  you  'and  my  maslsr 
easv. 

Mrs  Strict.  But  how  came  she  to  knew  any 
thing  of  the  matter  ? 

Luc.  I  have  been  vrith  them,  madam ;  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  so  good  a  lady  ill-treated. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  am  indeed,  Lucetta,  ill-treated  -. 
but  I  hope  this  day  will  be  the  last  of  it. 

Luc.  Madam  Clarinda  and  Mr  Frttikly  wi{l 
be  there :  and  the  young  gentleman,  madam,  who 
was  with  you  in  this  room  last  night 
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ftriet.  Hr  !  if  lifi  is  ttiete,  thert  nay  be 
aad  it  it  worth  the  trying. 
Dear  hkiy,  let  me  call  a  cbwr. 
Siriet,  I  go  with  you.    I  oumot  be  more 
d  than  I  am.  [Exeuiit, 

S  II. — A  room  in  Jack  Meggot's  house, 

BANKLY,  RaKGER,  BEtLAttT,  JaCINTHA, 

and  Jack  MegGot. 

fe.  Oh,  Ranger,  this  is  news  indeed!  your 
Mid  a  lady  of  soch  fortune ! 
I  have  done  the  bosiness  for  you :  I  tell 
s  your  own.    She  loves  yoo. 
k.  You  make  my  heart  dance  with  joy  ! 
ire  too  faint  to  tell  the  joy  I  feel ! 
I  have  put  that  heart  of  hers  into  mch 
t  chat  J11  la^,  a  hundred  guineas*  with  the 
se  which  this  lady  has  promised  roe,  I  Ak 
•9  direethr. 

\y,  ay^  Mr  Frankly,  we  have  a  design 
r  which  cannot  foil.    Bu«  you  must  obey 

L  Most  willingly :   but  remember,  dear 

lave  more  than  life  at  stake. 

\way,  thci),  into  the  next  room  ;  for  she 

istant  coming  hither. 

k.   Hither!  you  surprise  me  more  and 

tiere  is  a  message  from  her,  by  which  she 
eave  to  wait  on  me  this  afternoon. ' 
Only  for  the  clianoe  of  seeing  yon  here, 
ye. 

L  Let  me  hug  thee ;  though  I  know  not 
believe  it 

Pslia !  prithee  don^t  stifle  me !  It  is  a 
f,  a  very  busy  day. 

e^.  Thou  art  the  most  onaccountable 
■  lu  life. 

But  the  most  lucky  one,  Jack,  if  I  Suc- 
'  Frankly  b$  t  have  for  Bellamy ;  and  my 
liispers  me  I  shall.  Come  in,  most  noble 
kie  1  and  what  haVe  you  to  propose  ? 

£nier  Buckle. 

A  jtidy,  madam,  iit  a  chah',   says  her 

Clarinda. 

Desire  her  to  walk  «p. 

How  coitld  you   let  her  wait?   [EjtU 

A  You  Imist  excuse  him,  madam;  Buckle 

I  bachelor's  servant,  and  knows  no  man- 

%way,  away,  Mr  Frankly,  and  stay  till  I 
.    A  rap  with  my  fan  shall  be  the  signal. 
aANKLY.].  We  moke  very  free  with  your 
l^lr  Meggot. 
■|f.  Oh  !  you  could  not  obflge  me  more. 

^nl^f  Clarinda. 

De.'tr  Mrs  Bellamy,  pity  my  confusion, 
wish  you  joy,  and  ask  you  pardon,  a^t  in 

n. 


m  breathe    I  Imow  not  what  to  say ;  I  am  quite 
aahamed  of  my  last  night's  behaviour. 
'  Jac.  Codne,  come,  Clarinda,  it  is  all  well ;  all 
ia  over,  3ikd  forgot    Mr  Bellamy— [Salute^ 

Cla.  I  wish  you  joy^  sir,  with  all  my  hearC, 
and  should  have  been  very  sorry  if  any  folly  of 
■ntkine  had  prevented  it 

BeL  Madiam,  I  am  oblited  to  you. 

Cia,  I  see  nothing  of  Mr  Frankly !  my  mind 
mi^ves  me.  iA$i€le.^ 

Ran,  And  so,  you  eame  hither  purely  out  of 
friendship,  good> nature,  and  humility  ? 

C/iff.  Purely. 

Ran,  Ta  confess  your  ofienoes,  to  beg  pardon, 
and  to  make  reparation  ? 

Cl4i.  Purely.  Is  thi»  any  thing  so  extraordi" 
nary  ? 

J.  Meg,  The  iD0>9t  so  of  any  thing  in  life,  I 
thii|k. '^  ;,  V         '    . 

Ran,  A  very  whimsical  business  fbr  so  fine  s 
lady  !  and  an  crraiid  you  seldom  went  on  befere, 
I  fancy,  my  dmir  cousin  ? 

Jac,  Never,  I  dare  swear,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  avikward  conee#n.sbe  shf  ws  in  delivering  it^ 

Cia,  Concern  !  Lard  !  well,  I  protest,  you  are 
all  exceeding  pretty  cdmpauy  !  Being  settled  for 
life,  Jauintba,  gire»  an  ease  to  the  mind  that 
brightens  CQH^eMalion  stran]gely. 

Jac,  I  am  s^rry,  with  all  my  heart,  you  are 
not  in  the  same  conditibn;  for,  as  you  are,  my 
dear,  yon  are  horridly  ckagrini. 

Ran,  But?  with  a>  little  ^  our  help,  madam, 
the  lady  may  recover^  and  be  very  good  conv- 
paiiy. 

Cia,  Hum  !  What  does  be  mean,  Mr  Bel- 
lamy ? 

Bel,  Ask  him,  madam. 

Cla4  Indeed,  I  shall  not  g^ve  myself  the  trbu- 
ble. 

Jac,  Then,  you  know  wbat  he  means? 

Cia,  Someihing  impertinent,  I  suppose,  not 
worth  explaining. 

Jac,  If  is  sdmething  yoo  won't  let  him  explairi, 
I  find. 

inter  Buckle^  and  whiipers  I(Ieggpt.       t 

J,  Meg,  Very  well.  Desire  him  to  walk  into 
the  parlour.     Madam,  the  gentleman  is  below. 

Jac,  Then  evQty  one  to  your  posts.  You  know 
your  cues  ? 

Ran,  I  warrant  ye.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Cia*  All  gone  !  t  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

Jae.  And  I,  my  dear  Clarinda^  have  something 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you :  but  it 
must  be  known  sooner  or  latter. 

C/<r.  What's  the  matter? 

Jac,  Poor  Mr  Fmnkly— — 

Cia,  You  fright  me  out  of  ray  senses  ! 

Jac,  Has  no  wounds  but  wliat  you  can  cure. 
Ha,  h%  ha! 

Cia,  Psba  !  I  am  angry. 

4U 
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Mrs  Strict.  Let  him  i?Xplmn  the  rest. 

Ran.  A  frolic,  a  mere  frolic,  on  my  life ! 

Strict,  A  froUc !  ZouDds  !       [Thet/  interpote. 

Ran.  Nay,  don't  let  U6  quarrel  the  very  mo- 
ment you  declared  yourself  my  friend.  There 
■wttf  no  harm  done,  I  promise  you.  Nay,  nercr 
frown.  After  I  have  told  my  story,  any  satifr> 
faction  you  are  pleased  to  ask,  I  shall  be  ready 
tp  give. 

Strict.  Be  ^ck,  then,  and  ease  me  of  my 
pain.      ' 

Ran.  Why,  then,  as  I  wap  strolliog  about  last 
night  upon  the  look-out,  I  must  confess,  chance, 
and  chance  only,  conveyed  me  Co  yoor  house ; 
where  I  espied  a  ladder  of  ropes  ibost  invitingly 
fastened  to  the  window 

Jac.  Wliich  ladder  I  had  fastened  for  toy 
escape. 

Strict.  Proceed. 

Ran.  Up  mounted  I,  and  up  I  Aoald  have 
gone,  if  it  had  been  into  the  garret ;  it's  all  one  to 
Ranger.  I  opened  one  door,  then  another,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  the  whole  house  was  silent; 
at  last,  I  stole  into  a  room  where  liiis  Udy  was 
undressing 

Strict.  'Sdesth  aad  the  devH !  Yoa  did  not 
dare,  sure-^ 

Ran.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  dared,  or 
no,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  maid  say  something  of 
her  master's  being  jealons,  Cdi,  damn  foe, 
thought  I,  then  the  work  is  half  done  to  my 
hands ! 

Jac.  Do  ymi  mind  that,  Mr  Strictland  ? 

Strict.  I  do — 1  do,  most  feelisgly. 

Ran.  The  maid  grew  saucy,  and,  most  conve- 
niently to  mv  wishes,  was  torned  out  of  the* 
room ;  and,  if  you  had  not  the  best  wife  in  the 
world 

Strict.    'OundS)  sir  !    But  what  right  have 

you 

Ran.  What  right,  sir?  If  you  will  be  jealous 
of  your  wife  without  a  cause ;  if  yoa  will  be  out 
at  that  time  of  night,  when  you  might  have  been 
so  much  better  employed  at  house;  we,  young 
fellows,  think  we  have  a  right-*;—- 


Strict.  No  joking,  I  besisedi  yoa ;  you  k6ow 
ant  What  I  feel. 

Ran.  Then,  seriously,  I  was  mady  or  drunk 
eiKMiMi,  call  it  what  you  will,  to  be  very  rude  to 
this  lady,  for  which  I  ask  both  her  pardon  and 
yours.  I  am  da  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  perhaps ; 
but  I  am  above  telline  you,  or  any  man,  a  lie, 
damn  me,  if  I  am  not  1 

Strict.  I  Huist,  I  camMt  but  believe  voo ;  aod 
for  the  future,  madam,*  you  shall  find  a  hesrt 
ready  to  love,  and  tniit  yon.  No  tears^  I  beg ;  I 
cannot  bear  them. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  cannot  speak;  and  yet  there  is  a 
favour,  &ir 

Strict.  I  understand  you;  and,  as  proof  of 
the  sincerity  with  which  I  speak,  I  beg  it  as  a  far 
vour,  of  this  lady  in  particular, — [7b  Clarikda] 
—and  of  all  the  company  in  gencnul,  Co  retam  to 
my  house  immediately,  'where  every  thiDg,  Mr 
Bellamy,  shall  be  settled  to  yonr  entire  satiifto- 
cion.    No  thanks ;  I  have  not  deserved  them. 

J.  Meg.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  the  fiddles  are 
ready ;  Mrs  Bellamy  has  promised  me  her  band, 
and  I  won't  part  with  one  of  you  till  midi^ht; 
and,  if  you  are  as  well  satisfied  as  you  pretend  to 
be,  let  our  friend  Rattle,  here,  benn  the  ball  with 
Mrs  Striotland ;  for  he  seeass  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  day. 

Strict.  As  you  and  the  oompany  please. 

Ran.  Why,  this  is  honest ;  continue  bat  in  this 
humour,  and  ihitfa^  sir,  you  anay  trust  me  to  tun 
rihout  your  house  like  a  spaniel.  I  caooot  snfii* 
cientiy  admire  at  the  whimsical  ness  of  my  good 
fortune,  in  being  so  instrumental  to  this  ^eoend 
happiness.  Bellamy,  Frankly,  I  wish  yoa  jcnr, 
vich  all  my  heart — ^though  I  bad  rather  youshoofd 
be  married  than  I,  for  all  that  Never  did  ma- 
trimony appear  to  me  with  a  smile  upoa  her  faoe^ 
(ill  this  instant 

Sure  joys  for  ever  wait  each  happy  pair, ' 
When  sense  the  man,  and  virtue  crowns  the 

fair, 
And  kind  compUaiire  proves  their  mutual  eve. 
'  [A  dance,    Bteunt  cmmcs. 
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•J(c.  I  cannot  bear  this  trifling.  Ranger, 

Dj  heart  is  on  the  rack. 

1.  Come  this  way,  then,  and  learn. 

THAy  Clarinda,  Frankly,  and  Ran- 

ER,  retire.] 

TRicTLAKD,  BELLAMY,  and  Meggot,  ad- 

incel 

ci.  Why,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say. 

as  a  face.    This  letter  may  as  well  agree 

iarinda,  as  with  niy  wife,  as  you  have  told 

ry  ;  and  Lucetta  explained  it  so :  but  she, 

Lxpenny  piece,  would  have  construed  it  the 


«rav. 


leg.  But,  sir,  if  we  produce  this  Mr  Frank- 
ou,  and  be  owns  himself  the  author  of  this 

And  if  Clarinda  likewise  be  brought  be- 
»ur  face  to  encourage  his  addresses,  there 

no  farther  room  for  doubt? 
ct.  No.  Let  that  appear,  and  I  shall,  I  think 
,  be  satisfied — But  yet  it  cannot  be 

Why  not  ?  Hear  me,  sir.  [  They  talk. 
THA,  Clarinda,  Frankly,  and  Ran- 
&R,  advance. 

Id  short,  Clarinda,  unless  the  affair  is 
up  directly,  a  separation,  with  all  the 
y  on  her  side,  must  be  the  consequence. 

Poor  MrsStrictland !  I  pity  her :  but,  for 
e  deserves  all  he  feels,  were  it  ten  times 
:ia. 

It  is  for  her  take  only,  that  we  beg  of  you 
i  bear  his  impertinence. 

With  all  my  heart.    You  will  do  what 
»fle  with  me. 
%k.  Generous  creature ! 
'J.  Ha !  here  she  is,  and,  with  her,  the  very 
saw  deliver  the  letter  to  Lucetta.    I  do 

0  fear  I  have  made  myself  a  fool.    Now 
proof.    Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  which  has 

oe  great  disturbance,  and  these  gentlemen 

roe,  it  was  writ  by  you. 

%k.  That  letter,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I 

s  morning  with  Lucetta,  for  this  lady. 

:t.  For  tlukt  lad^r !  and  Frankly,  the  name 

Mttnm,  is  not  feigned,  but  your  real  name  ? 

ik.  Frankly  is  my  name. 

't.  I  see,  I  feel  myself  ridiculoust 

Now,  Mr  Strictland,  I  hope — 

^eg.  Ay,  ay ;  a  clear  case. 

/.  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  go  thi^  instant 

Strictland. 

.   Why,  then,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  this 

HUisfv  me ! 

t.  VVhat^sthat? 

.  Nay,  nothing ;  it  is  no  afiair  of  mine; 

What  do  you  mean.  Ranger  ? 

/.  Ay,  what  do  you  mean  ?   I  will  know 

1  stir. 

.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.    Cannot  you  see 
1  this  may  be  concerted  matter  between 

ik.  Ranger,  you  know  I  can  resent 


Strict.  Go  on ;  I  will  defend  you,  let  who  will 
resent  it. 

Ran.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  declare  myself  your 
friend  :  and,  were  I  as  you,  nothing  but  their  im- 
mediate marriage  should  convince  me. 

Strict.  Sir,  you're  right,  and  are  my  friend  in- 
deed.    Give  me  your  hand. 

Ran.  Nay,  were  I  to  hear  her  say,  I,  Clarinda, 
take  thee,  dharles,  I  would  nut  beheve  them,  till 
I  saw  them  a-bed  together.  Now,  resent  it  as 
you  will. 

Strict.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  will :  but  nothing  less 
shall  convince  me :  and  so,  my  fine  lady,  if  you 
are  in  earnest  ' 

Cla.  Sure,  Mr  Strictland 

Strict.  Nay,  no  flouncing ;  you  cannot  escape. 

Ran.  Why,  Frankly,  hast  no  soul  ? 

Frank.  I  pity  her  confusion. 

Ran.  Pity  her  confusion  !  the  man's  a  fool- 
Here,  take  her  hand. 

Frank,  Thus,  on  my  knees,  then  let  me  ravish, 
with  your  hand,  your  heart. 

CUt.  Ravish  it  you  cannot ;  for  it  is  with  all 
my  heart  I  give  it  you. 

Strict.  I  am  satisfied. 

Cla.  And  so  am  I,  now  it  is  once  over. 

Ran.  And  so  am  I,  my  dainty  cousin ;  and  I 
wish  you  joy  of  a  man  your  whole  sex  would  go 
to  cuffs  for,  if  they  knew  him  but  half  so  well  as  I 
do-^Ha  !  she's  here;  this  is  more  than  I  bargain- 
ed for.  [Aside. 

Jacintha  leads  in  Mrs  Strictland. 

Strict.  [Embracing  Mrs  Strictland.] — Ma- 
dam, reproach  me  not  with  my  folly,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  of  it  again. 

Mrs  Strict.  Reproaoi  you  1  No  !  If  ever  you 
hear  the  least  reflection  pass  my  lips,  forsake  me 
iu  diat  instant :  or,  what  would  yet  be  worse, 
suspect  again. 

Strict.  It  is  enough.  I  am  ashamed  to  talk  to 
thee.  This  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  your  brother, 
thus  I  tear  in  pieces,  and,  with  it,  part  for  ever 
with  my  jealpusy. 

Mrs  Strict,  'fhis  is  a  joy,  indeed  !  As  great  as 
unexpected.  Yet  there  is  one  tiling  wanting,  to 
make  it  lasting. 

Ran.  What  the  devil  is  coming  now  ?   [Aside. 

Airs  Strict.  Be  assured,  every  other  suspicion 
of  me  was  as  unjust  as  your  last :  though,  per- 
haps, you  had  more  foundation  for  y^mr  fears. 

Ran.  She  wont  tell,  sure,  for  her  own  sake. 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Strict.  All  must  be  cleared,  before  my 
heart  will  be  at  ease. 

Ran;  It  looks  plaguy  like  it,  though  !     [Aside. 

Strict.  What  mean  you  ?  I  am  all  attention. 

Mrs  Strict.  There  was  a  man,  as  you  suspect- 
ed, in  my  chamber  last  night. 

Strict.  Ha !  take  care ;  I  shall  relapse. 

Mrs  Strict.  That  gentleman  was  he 

Ran.  Here  is  a  devil  for  you  !  [Aside 
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Mrs  Strict,  Let  him  i?i^1iiui  the  rest 

Ran.  A  frolic,  a  mere  frolic,  on  my  life ! 

Strict,  A  frolic !  ZouDds !       [Thet/  interpo$e. 

Ran.  Nay,  don't  let  ue  quarrel  the  very  mo- 
ment you  declared  yourself  my  friend.  There 
'w«9  no  harm  done,  I  promise  you.  Nay,  nercr 
frown.  After  I  have  told  my  story,  any  siitifr> 
faction  you  are  pleased  to  ask,  I  shall  be  ready 
19  give. 

Strict,  Be  ^ck,  then,  and  ease  me  of  my 
pain.      ' 

Ran*  Why,  then,  as  I  wap  strollio^  about  last 
night  upon  the  look-out,  I  must  con^ess^  chance, 
and  chance  only,  conveyed  me  to  yoar  house ; 
where  I  espied  a  ladder  of  ropes  liiost  invitingly 
fastened  to  the  window— 

jac,  VVliich  ladder  I  had  fastened  for  my 
escape. 

Strict,  Proceed. 

Ran,  Up  mounted  I,  and  up  I  Aoald  have 
gone,  if  it  had  been  into  the  garret ;  it's  all  one  to 
Ranger.  I  opened  one  door,  then  another,  and, 
to  my  great  surpriic,  the  whole  house  was  silent ; 
at  last,  I  stole  into  a  room  where  liiis  Udy  Was 
undressing 

Strict,  'Sdesth  aad  the  devH !  Yoa  did  not 
dare,  sure-* 

Ran,  1  don't  know  whether  I  had  dared,  or 
no,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  maid  say  something  of 
her  master's  being  jealons,  CMi,  damn  aie, 
thought  I,  then  the  work  is  half  done  to  my 
hands ! 

Jac,  Do  ynu  mind  that,  Mr  Strictland  ? 

Strict,  I  do — 1  do,  most  feelingly. 

Ran.  The  maid  grew  saucy,  and,  most  conve- 
niently to  mv  wishes,  was  torned  out  of  the 
room ;  aiid,  if  you  had  not  the  best  wife  in  the 
world 

Strict.    'Ounds,  sir  !    But  what  right  have 

you 

Ran,  What  right,  sir?  If  you  will  be  jealous 
of  your  wife  without  a  cause ;  if  you  will  be  out 
at  that  time  of  night,  when  you  might  have  been 
so  much  better  employed  at  house ;  we>  young 
fellows,  think  we  have  a  right-^i-— 


Strict,  No  joking,  I  bes^edi  you ;  ya 
not  what  I  feel. 

Ran,  Then,  seriously,  X  was  mady  01 
eiM>u|^,  call  it  what  you  wiJl,  to  be  very  1 
this  lady,  for  which  I  ask  both  her  pard 
yours.  I  em  da  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  p 
but  I  am  above  telline  you,  or  any  maB 
damn  me,  if  I  am  not! 

Strict.  I  Huist,  I  camMt  but  believe  yc 
for  the  fumpe,  madam,*  you  shall  fina 
ready  to  love,  and  trust  yon.  No  tetany  I 
cannot  bear  them. 

Mrs  Strict,  I  cannot  speak;  and  yet  tl 
favour,  &ir 

Strict,  I  understand  you;  and,  as  p 
the  sincerity  with  which  I  speak,  I  beg  it 
vour,  of  this  lady  in  particular, — [7b  Cla 
—and  of  all  the  company  in  gencnul,  Co  n 
my  house  immediately,  where  every  thi 
Bellamy,  shall  be  settled  to  your  entire  t 
tion.    No  thanks ;  I  have  not  deserved  li 

J,  Meg.  I  beg  your  pardoa,  sir;  the  ^ 
ready ;  Mrs  Bellamy  has  promiaed  me  he 
and  I  won't  part  with  one  of  you  till  mi 
and,  if  you  are  as  well  satisfied  as  you  pn 
be,  let  our  friend  Rattle,  here,  begin  the  fa 
Mrs  Strictland ;  for  he  seeau  to  be  the 
the  dfl^. 

Strict,  As  you  and  the  company  pleasi 

Ran.  Why,  this  is  honest ;  continue  ba 
humour,  and  ihitfa,  sir,  you  siay  trust  tat 
about  your  house  like  a  spaniel.  I  caoo 
cieniJy  admire  at  the  whimsicalness  of  u 
fortune,  in  being  so  instrumental  to  this 
happiness.  Bellamy,  Frankly,  I  wish  y 
vich  all  my  heart — ^though  I  had  rather  yo\ 
be  married  than  I,  for  all  that  Never  * 
trimony  appear  to  me  with  a  smile  upoa  I 
till  this  instant 

Sure  joys  for  ever  wait  each  happy  pai 
When  sense  the  ouui,  and  virtue  cro^ 

fair, 
And  kind  compliaiire  proves  their  muu 

[A  dance,    JSseaa 


THE 


WAY  TO  KEEP  HIM. 


BY 


MURPHY. 


DRAMATIS  persona:. 


MEN. 

LofrsMOftB*  m  Siuipated  men  i^fuhum,. 

Sit  Basoful  Constant,  a  sheepish  humourist. 

Sir  Bulliant  Passion,  a  coxcomb, 

William,  seroamt  to  Lovbmore. 

SiDuoAftD,  ^eroomt  to  Sir  BASHFyi.. 

FMiPETy  «  hlmek  oeroant, 

Jmiv. 


WOMEN. 

« 

Mrs  Lovemore,  neglected  by  her  husband. 
Tbe  Widow  Bellmour,  «  woman  of  fashion, 
Lady  Constant,  wife  to  fir  BashfuL 
Muslin,  maid  to  Mrs  Lovemore. 
MiGNiONlsT,  mmd  to  Mrs  Bellmour« 
FuRiii«H|  maid  to  Ladt  Cokstaht. 


Scen&^London, 


ACT    t 


SCENE  It^Jm  qmrtment  in  Lovemoee'b  house. 

WiLUAM  and  Sideboard  discovered  at  a  game 

of  cards. 

WiL  A  pf^AOUE  go  with  it !  I  have  turned  out 
Bj  9Miie :  Is  forty-seven  good  ? 

Side.  E^tL 

WiL  Coofoond  tbe  ovds !  tievoe  to  r  queen  ? 

Side.  Equal 

WiL  Tnere  agwu !  ruined,  stock  and  yock : 
QoduDg  can  sare  me.  1  don't  believe  there  is  a 
footman  in  Engtand  plays  with  worse  luck  than 
a/self.    Four  aoes  are  fourteen. 

Side.  That's  hard ;  cruel,  by  Jupiter  !  Aces 
sgiiost  me  every  time. 

WiL  Four  acses  are  fourteen :  fifteen.   [Plays. 

Side.  TTiere's  your  equality. 

WiL  Very  well :  I  turned  out  my  point.  Six- 
lees;  [PU^.]  seventeen.  [Plm^s.] 


Enter  Muslik. 


Mu$.  There's  a  Couple  of  you,  indeed !  You 
are  so  fond  of  the  vices  of  your  betters,  that  you 
are  scarce  out  of  your  beds,  but  you  must  imitate 
them  and  their  profligate  ways.  Set  you  up,  for- 
sooth! 

WiL  Piithee  be  quie^  woman,  do.    Eighteen. 

[Plays. 

Mus.  Upon  my  word  !— >With  your  usual  ease^ 
Mr  Coxcomb. 

WiL  Mannens  Mrs  MusUn :  you  see  Mr  Side- 
board here ;  he  is  just  come  on  a  message  from 
sir  Bashful  Constant.  Have  some  respect  for  a 
straiiger.    Nineteen,  clubs.  [Plays. 

Mus.  It  would  become  Mr  Sideboara  to  go 
back  with  his  auswer;  and  it  would  become  yon 
to  send  my  lady  word 

WiL  Commaod  your  tongue^  Mrs  Muslin: 
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you'll  pat  me  out  What  shall  I  play  ? — ^He  will 
go  bacK  with  his  answer  in  good  time.  Let  his 
master  wait  till  it  suits  our  conveniency.  Nine- 
teen, clubs :  where  sliall  I  go  now  ? 

Mus.  Have  done  with  your  folly,  Mr  Imperti- 
nent !  My  lady  desires  to  know 

Wil.  I  tell  you,  woman,  my  master  and  I  de- 
sire to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  and  your  lady. 
Twenty,  diamonds.  [Plays, 

Mus.  But  I  tell  you,  Mr  Brazen,  that  my  lady 
desires  to  know  at  what  hour  your  master  came 
home  last  night,  and  bow  he  does  this  morning  ? 

WiL  Ridiculous !  Don't  disturb  us  with  that 
nonsense  now ;  you  see  I  am  not  at  leisure.  I 
and  my  master  are  resolved  to  be  teased  no  more 
by  you ;  and  so,  Mrs  Go-between,  you  may  re- 
turn as  you  came.  What  the  devil  shall  I 
play  P  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  I 
tell  you. 

Aittf.  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  ?  But 
you  shall  have  to  do  with  us,  or  I'll  know  the 
reason  why. 

[She  snatches  the  cards  from  himy  and  throws 
them  about,^ 

WiL  Death  and  fury !  this  meddling  woman 
has  destroyed  my  whole  game.  A  man  might 
as  well  be  married,  as  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 

Side.  I  shall  score  you  for  this,  Mr  William : 
I  was  sure  of  the  cards,  and  that  would  have 
made  me  up. 

WiL  No,  you'll  score  nothing  for  this.  You 
win  too  much  of  me.  I  am  a  very  pretty  an- 
nuity to  you. 

Side,  Annuity,  say  you  ?  I  lose  a  fortune  to 
you  in  the  course  of  the  jrear.  How  could  you, 
Mrs  Muslin,  behave  in  this  sort  to  persons  of  our 
dignity  ? 

Mus,  Decamp  with  your  dignity;  take  your 
answer  to  your  master :  turn  upon  your  rogue's 
heel,  and  rid  the  house. 

Side,  I  shan't  dispute  with  you.  I  hate  wrangl- 
ing :  I  leave  that  to  lawyers  and  married  people ; 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Mr  William,  I 
shall  let  sir  Bashful  know,  that  Mr  Lovemore 
will  b^  at  home  for  him.  When  you  come  to 
our  house,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge.  We  ean 
have  a  snug  party  there,  and  I  promise  you  a 
glass  of  choice  Cnampiugne  :  it  happens  to  be  a 
good  batch ;  sir  Bashful  gets  none  of  it  i  I  keep 
It  for  my  own  friends.    A^  revoir,  ^Erii. 

WiL  [To  Muslin.]  You  see  what  mischief 
you  have  made. 

Mus.  Truce  with  your  foolery ;  and  now,  sir, 
be  so  obliging  as  to  send  my  lady  an  answer  to 
her  questions:  How  and  wheu  your  rakehelly 
master  came  home  last  night  ? 

WiL  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mrs  Muslin ;  you 
and  my  master  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last.  In 
the  name  of  charity,  what  do  you  both  take  me 
for?  Whatever  appearances  may  be,  I  am  but 
of  mortal  mould  ;  nothing  supernatural  about 
me. 


Mus.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Powdcr-Puff  !— 

WilL  I  nave  not,  indeed ;  and  flesh  and  blood, 
let  me  tell  you,  can't  hold  it  always  at  this  rate. 
I  can*t  be  for  ever  a  slave  to  Mr  Lovemore's 
eternal  frolics,  and  to  your  second-hand  airs^ 

Mus.  Second-hand  airs ! 

WiL  Yes,  second-hand  airs !  you  take  them 
at  your  ladies'  toilets  with  their  cast  gowns,  and 
so  you  descend  to  us  with  them. — And  then,  oa 
the  other  hand,  there's  ray  master ! — Because  he 
chooses  to  live  upon  the  principal  of  bis  healthy 
and  so  run  out  his  whole  stock  as  fisst  as  he  can, 
he  must  have  my  company  with  him  in  b»  devil's 
dance  to  the  other  world  !  Never  at  home  till 
three,  four,  five,  six  in  the  momine. 

Mus*  |Ay,  a  vile,  ungrateful  Tmao  !  alwajs 
ranging  abroad,  and  no  regard  for  a  wife  that 
dotes  upon  him;  And  your  love  for  me  is  all  of 
a  piece.  I  have  no  patience  with  you  both; 
a  couple  of  false,  perndious,  abandoned  profli- 
gates 1 

WiL  Hey !  where  is  your  tongue  running?  My 
master,  as  the  world  goes,  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
civil  kind  of  a  husband ;  and  I,  heaven  help  me! 
a  poor  simpleton  of  a  constant,  amorous  puppjr, 
who  bears  with  all  the  whims  of  my  little  tyrant 
here.  Come  and  kiss  me,  you  jade ;  come  and 
kiss  me. 

Mus,  Paws  ofi^  Caesar.  Don't  think  to  make 
me  your  dupe.  I  know  when  you  go  with 
him  to  this  new  lady,  this  Bath  acquaintance; 
and  I  know  you  are  as  false  as  my  master, 
and  give  all  my  dues  to  yours  Mrs  Migniooel 
there. 

WiL  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  that  I  am  rain- 
ed, pressed,  and  sent  on  board  a  tender  directly, 
if  you  blab  that  I  trusted  you  with  that  secret — 

But  to  charge  me  with  falsehood ! injustice 

and  ingratitude ! — ^My  master,  to  be  sure,  does 
drink  an  agreeable  dish  of  tea  with  the  widow. 
He  has  been  there  every  evening  this  mootk 
past  How  long  things  are  to  be  m  this  train, 
Heaven  only  knows.  But  he  does  visit  there,  and 
I  attend  him.  I  ask  my  master,  sir,  says  I,  what 
time  will  you  please  to  want  me  ?  He  fixes  the 
hour,  and  I  strut  by  Mrs  Mignionet,  without  so 
much  as  tipping  her  a  single  glance.  .She  stands 
watering  at  the  mouth,  and  a  pretty  fellow  that, 
says  she :  Ay  gaze  on,  say  I,  gaze  on  :  I  know 
what  you  would  be  at :  you  would  be  glad  to 
have  me :  but  sour  grapes,  my  dear ;  and  so 
home  I  come,  to  cherisn  my  own  lovely  little 
wanton :  you  know  I  do,  and  after  toying  with 
thee,  I  fly  back  to  my  roaster,  later  indeed  than 
he  appoints,  but  always  too  soon  for  him.  He 
is  loth  to  part :  he  lingers  and  dangles,  and  I 
stand  cooling  my  heels.  Oh  !  to  the  devil  I 
pitch  such  a  life ! 

Atus.  Why  don't  yoo  strive  to  reclaim  the  vile 
man? 

WiL  $of(ly ;  not  so  fast  I  have  my  talent  to 
be  sure ;  yes,  I  piust  acknowledge  some  talent 
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Bot  c^  you  suppoae  that  I  have  power  to  turn 
tke  drift'of  his  incliiiatious  ?  Can  I  give  him  a 
new  taste,  aud  lead  him  as  I  please  ?  And  to 
whom  ?  To  his  wife  P  Ridkuious !  A  wife  has  no 
attraction  now ;  the  spring  of  the  passions  flies 
back ;  it  woo*t  do. 

J/m.  Fine  talking !  and  joa  admire  yourself 
for  it,  don't  you  ?  Can  you  prodeed,  sir? 

WiL  I  tell  you  a  wife  is  out  of  date  ;  the 
time  was — but  thafs  all  over;  a  wife  is  a  drug 
now;  mere  tarwater,  with  every  vtrtiie  under 
heaven,  but  nobody  takes  if. 

Mut,  Have  done*,  or  TU  print  these  ttH  nails 
upon  your  rogue's  face. 

WU.  Come  and  kiss  me,  I  say. 

Jfiu.  A  fiddlestick  for  your  kisses,  while  yoa 
encourage  your  master  to  open  rebellion  against 
the  best  of'^wives. 

WiL  I  tell  you  'tis  all  her  own  fault  Why 
does  not  she  study  to  please  him  as  you  do 
me.    Come  and    throw   your   arms  about  my 


Mus.  As  I  used  to  do,  Mr  Impudence? 

WiL  Then  1  must  force  you  to  your  own 
^ood.  [Xmmi  her,]  Pregnant  with  delight !  egad, 
if  mj  master  was  not  in  the  next  room 

iheli  rings. 
^       ^  onghashe 

been  up? 

WiL  He  has  been  up-^Xitics  Aer.l  *Sdeath ! 
you  have  net  me  all  on  nre.  [Kisset  her. 

Mus.  There,  there ;  have  done  now ;  the  bell 
rings  again.  What  must  I  say  ?  When  did  he 
come  home? 

WiL  He  came  home — [KiMses  her."]  he  came 
home  at  five  tliis  morning ;  damned  himself  for 
a  blockhead;  [Xiitei.]  went  to  bed  in  a  surly 
humour;  was  tired  ot  himself  and  every  body 
else,  IBell  ring$,  he  kisses  her.]  and  he  is  now 
dp-toe  spirits  with  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  in  that 
room  yonder. 

Mus.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion !  I  wish  my  lady 
would  miod  what  he  says  to  her — You  great 
bear!  you  have  given  me  such  a  flush  in  my 
face!  [Takes  a  pocket  looking-glass.]  I  look 
pretty  well,  I  thiuk.  There  [Kuses  him.]^  have 
dlMie,  and  let  me  be  gone.  [Exit. 

WiL  There  goes  high  and  low  life  contrasted 
in  one  person*  She  has  not  dived  to  the  bottom 
of  my  master*s  secrets ;  that's  one  good  thing. — 
What  she  knows,  shell  blab.  We  shall  hear  of 
this  widow  from  Bath :  but  the  plot  lies  deeper 
than  they  are  aware  of.  Inquire  they  will ;  and 
let  them,  say  I ;  tlieir  answer  will  do  them  no 
fpud.  'Mr  Lovemore  visit  the  widow  Belt- 
*  vaouT  ?  We  know  *  no  such  person.'  That's 
wliat  theyll  get  for  their  pains.  Their  puzzle 
trill  be  greater  than  ever,  and  they  may  sit  down 
to  chew  the  cud  of  disappointed  malice.  Ifush ! 
ray  roaster  and  sir  Brilliant ;  I'll  take  care  of  a 
single  rogue,  and  get  me  out  of  their  way. 

[Exit. 


JSn/er  LovEicORB  and  Sir  Brilliant. 

Lffve.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  I  must  both  pity 
and  laugh  at  you.  Thou  art  metamorphosed  in- 
to the  most  whimsical  being ! 

Sir  Btil.  If  your  raillery  diverts  you,  go  on 
with  it.  This  is  always  the  case  :  apply  for  sober 
advice,  and  your  friend  plays  you  on  with  a  joke. 

Love.  Sober  advice  I  very  far  gone,  indeed. — 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  talking  soberly  to  the 
tribe  of  lovers.  That  eternal  absence  of  mind 
that  possesses  you  all !  There  is  no  society  with 
you.  I  was  damnable  company  myself,  when  I 
was  one  of  the  pining  herd  :  but  a  dose  of  matri- 
mony has  cooled  me  pretty  handsomely;  and 
here  comes  tepetatur  haustus. 

Enter  Muslin. 

Mus.  My  lady  sends  her  compliments,  and 
be^  to  know  how  you  do  this  morning. 

Love.  [Aside  to  Sir  Brilliant.]  The  novelty 
of  the  compliment  is  enlivening — it  is  the  devil 
to  be  teased  in  this  manner.  What  did  you  say, 
child  ? 

Mus.  My  lady  Kopes  you  find  yourself  well 
this  morning. 

Love.  Ay,  your  lady:  give  her  my  compli- 
ments, and  tell  her— and  tell  her  1  hope  she  is 
well,  and— —  [Yawns, 

Mus.  She  begs  you  won't  think  of  going  out, 
without  seeing  her. 

Ijove.  To  be  sure,  she  has  such  variety  every 

time  one  sees  her — my  head  aches  woeftiUy 

tell  your  lady — 1  shall  be  glad  to  see  her;  I'll 
wait  on  her — [Yawns.] — tell  her  what  you  will. 

Mus.  A  brute !  I  shall  let  my  lady  know,  sir. 

[Exit  Mus. 

Love,  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  you  see  me  an  ex- 
ample before  your  eyes.  Put  the  widow  Bell- 
mour  out  of  your  head,  and  let  my  lord  Ethe- 
ridge  be  the  victim  for  you. 

Sir  Bril.  Positively  no ;  my  pride  is  picqued. 
My  lord  Etheridge  shall  find  me  a  more  formi- 
dable rival  than  he  imagines.  By  the  way,  how 
long  has  the  noble  peer  been  in  England  ? 

Love.  His  motions  are  unknown  to  me.  [Jt/i/e .] 
I  don't  like  that  question.  His  lordship  is  in 
France,  is  not  he  ? 

Sir  Bril,  No ;  he  is  certainly  returned.  The 
match  is  to  be  concluded  privately.  He  visits 
her  incog. 

Love.  [Forcing  a  laugh.]  Oh  !  no ;  that  can- 
not be ;  my  lord  Etheridge  loves  parade.  I  can- 
not help  laughing.  The  jealousy  of  you  lovers 
is  for  ever  conjuring  up  phantoms  to  torment 
yourselves.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  wait  for 
realities ;  there  are  enough  in  life,  and  you  may 
teach  your  fancy  to  be  at  rest,  and  give  you  no 
further  trouble. 

Sir  Bril,  Nay,  don't  let  your  fancy  run  away 
with  you.    What  I  tell  you,  is  the  real  truth. 

LiTH.  Well,  if  it  be  true,  and  if  lord  Ethe- 
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ridge  is  come  to  England  to  marrTy  do  yoo  go  to 
France  not  to  marry,  and  you  will  have  the  best 
of  the  bargaiD. 

Enter  William. 

WiL  Sir  Bashful  Constant  is  in  his  chariot  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  street,  and  if  your  honour  is 
at  leisure,  he  will  wait  upon  you. 

Love.  Have  not  I  sent  him  word  I  should  be 
at  home  ?  Let  him  come  as  soon  as  he  wilt. 

IExit  William.]  Another  instance,  sir  Bril- 
iant,  to  deter  you  from  all  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony. 

iStr  BriL  Po !  hang  him !  he  is  no  precedent 
for  me.  A  younger  brother,  who  tived  in  mid- 
dling life,  comes  to  a  title  and  an  estate  on  the 
death  of  a  consumptive  baronet ;  marries  a  wo- 
man of  quality,  and  now  carries  the  primitive 
ideas  of  his  narrow  education  into  hign  life. — 
Don't  you  remember,  when  he  had  chambers  in 
Iig-tree-oourt,  and  used  to  saunter  and  lounge 
away  his  time  in  Temple  cofiee-houses?  The  fel- 
low is  as  dull  as  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

Love,  But  he  is  improved  since  that  time. 

Sir  BriL  Impossible ;  don't  you  see  how  he 
goes  on }  He  knows  nothing  of  the  world ;  if  his 
eyes  meet  yours,  he  bhishes  up  to  his  ears,  and 
looks  suspicious,  as  if  he  imagined  you  had  a  de- 
sign upon  him. 

Love.  I  can  explain  that  part  of  his  character. 
He  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  wit  and  raillery,  and 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  being  laughed  at  for 
being  particular. 

Sir  BriL  And  so,  fearing  to  be  ridiculous,  he 
become  substantially  so  every  moment. 

Love.  Even  so ;  and  if  you  look  at  hrm,  he 
ahrinks  back  from  your  observation,  castinc  a 
sly,  slow,  ^alous  eye  all  around  him,  like  Miss 
Biumpkin  m  a  country  village,  awkwardly  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  what  the  increase  of  her 
shape  discovers  to  the  whole  parish. 

Sir  BriL  And  then  his  behaviour  to  his  lady  ! 

Love.  Why,  as  to  that  point,  I  don't  think  he 
^tes  her.  His  fear  of  ndicnle  may  be  at  the 
bottom.  He  has  strange  notions  about  the  dig- 
nity of  a  husband.  There  is  a  secret,  which  he 
would  fain  tell  me,  and  yet  he  is  shy,  and  he 
hints,  and  he  hesitates,  and  then  he  retreats  back 
into  himself,  and  ends  just  where  he  began.  But 
with  all  his  faults,  he  has  fits  of  good  nature. 
There ;  his  chariot's  at  the  door. 

Sir  BriL  Lady  Constant,  you  mean,  has  fits 
of  good  nature.  Have  you  made  any  progress 
there? 

Love.  Tliat's  well  from  you,  who  are  the  for- 
midable man  in  that  quarter. 

Sir  BriL  Oh !  no ;  pontively,  no  pretence,  no 
colour  for  it 

Love.  Don*t  I  know  that  you  have  made  ad- 
vances? 

iSir  BriL  Advances !  I  pity  my  lady  Coi>- 
^nt,  and       >  t 


Love.  Weill  that's  geaeraofr— hush !  1  hsar 
him  coming.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  admire  your  aB»> 
rous  charity  of  all  things  ! 

Enter  Sir  Bashful  Const  a  vt. 

Sir  Bath.  Mr  Lovemore,  I  have  taken  the  1^ 
berty — but  you  seem  to  be  busy,  and  1  intrude^ 
perhaps. 

Love.  Oh,  by  no  means :  walk  in.  Sir  Bash- 
fel. 

Sir  Baih.  Sir  BriiliaBt,  I  am  gbid  to  sec  yon. 

[BoiPi  awkwMUy. 

Sir  BriL  You  do  me  honour,  sir.  I  hope  yoa 
left  my  lady  well. 

Sir  Bath.  I  can't  say,  sir ;  I  am  not  her  phy- 
sician. 

Sir  BrU.  [Atide,"]  An  absurd  brote!  Love- 
more,  I'll  just  step  and  pay  a  short  visit  to  our 
friend  over  the  way. 

Love.  Why  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Sir  BriL  I  shaU  return  immediately.  Ill  bt 
with  you  before  you  are  dressed.  Sir  Bashful,  I 
kiss  your  hand.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bath.  I  am  glad  he  is  gone.  I  have  some- 
thing, Mr  Lovemore,  that  I  want  to  advise  wnk 
you  about 

Love.  Have  you? 

Sir  Bath.  I  have  had  another  bmsh  with  my 
wife. 

Love.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir  Bashful.  [.^Ijidif.]  I 
am  perfectly  glad  of  it 

Sir  Bath.  Pretty  warm  the  quarrel  was.  She 
took  it  in  a  high  tone.    '  Sir  Bashful,'  says  she^ 

*  I  wonder   you  will  disgrace  yourself  at  this 

*  rate.  You  know  liiy  pin-money  is  not  suffideoL 
'  The  mercer  and  every  body  dunnii^  me !  I 
'  can*t  go  on  after  this  fiishion,'  ssfys  she,  and 
then  somethine  about  her  quality.  Yoii  kuow, 
Mr  Lovemore,  [Sffii/ing.]  she  is  a  jwoman  of  higk 
quality. 

Love.  Yes,  and  a  very  fine  woman. 

Sir  Bath.  No,  no,  no ;  not  much  of  that— - 
and  yet  [Lookt  at  him  and  smUet.]  Do  you  think 
her  a  fine  woman  ? 

Love.  Undoubtedly;  where  do  yon  see  anj 
body  that  outshines  her  ? 

Sir  Bath.  Why  to  be  sure — [ShmViii^.]  one 
does  not  often  see  her  eclipsed.  1  think  she  is 
what  you  may  call  a  fine  woman.  She  keeps 
good  company. 

Love.  The  very  best. 

Sir  Bath.  Yes,  yes ;  your  tiptop,  none  else.— 
And  yet  to  encourage  her  too  far  were  dang^ 
rous.  Too  complying  a  husband  makes  but  a 
sorry  figoro  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Love.  The  world  will  talk,  sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Too  fast,  Mr  Loremorc.  Their 
tougues  will  run  on,  and  one  does  not  like  tof^re 
them  a  subject.  I  answered  her  stoutly :  Ma- 
dam, says  I,  a  fig  for  your  quality  :  I  am  master 
in  my  own  house,  and  who  do  yuu  think 
[Winkt  at  Lovemobe.]  putting  myself  in  a  pas- 
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ou  know — ^Who  do  you  think  is  to  pay 

r  cats,  and  your  dogs,  and  your  monkeys, 

ir  squirrels,  and  your  gaming  debts  ? 

'.  How  could  you  ?  That  was  sharply  said. 

3ath,  Yes ;  I  gave  it  her.  But,  for  all  that, 

lain  good-natured  at  the  bottom. 

.  You  was  not  in  earnest,  then  ? 

iash.  No,  no;    that's  the  point:   a  man 

sep  up  his  own  dignity.     FU  tell  yon  what 

.  Well; — ^you  did  what's  proper,  I  dare 

3aih.  I  hope  you'll  think  so.    Don't  laugh 

Come,  I  will  tell  you.    I  went  to 

rcer  slily,  and  paid  him  the  money. 

[Smiling, 
.  Did  you  ! 
Bash,    [Looking  alarmed.}    Was  not  it 

'.  It  was  elegant. 

3ash,  I  am  glad  you  approve.    I  took  care 

!  appearances.    Oiie  would  not  have  the 

mow  it. 

.  By  no  means. 

loi/k  It  would  make  them  think  me  too 

s. 

.  So  it  Would.  [Aside.]  I  must  encourage 

cion.    While  you  live,  guard  against  being 

urious.     Though  our  wives  deserve  our 

•s  the  world  wUl  laugh  at  us ;   and  hark 

jr  wives  don't  deserve  it,  they'll  laugh  at 

more. 

ias/u    I  know  it.     And  so,  says  I,  Mr 

in^,  there's  your  money,  but  tell  no  body 

Nud  it  slily. 

.  Why,  that's  doing  a  genteel  thing  by 

ira.    Admirably  contrived ! 

iash,  I  think  it  was.    But  I  have  a  deep- 

*t  for  you. 

.  Have  you  ? 

iash.  I  have.    May  I  trust  you  ? 

Now,  there  you  hurt  me.    I  feel  that, 
iful. 

lash,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  know  you  are 
id.  I  have  great  confidence  in  you.  You 
low — look  ye,  Mr  Lovemore ^you  must 


Enter  Muslin. 

My  lady  desires  to  know  if  you  chuse  a 
tea  this  morning. 

Po !  ridiculous ! — tell  your  mistress — go 
our  business.  [Turns  her  out. 

lash.  I  see  how  it  is.  He  does  not  care  a 
(tone  for  his  wife. 

Such  impertinence ! ^Well,  sir  Bash- 

!ajA.  He  does  not  value  her  a  pinch  of 

[Aside, 
Well,  I  am  all  attention. 
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Sir  Bash.  It  does  not  signify.    A 
fair ;  I  won't  trouble  you. 

Love,  Nay,  that's  unkind.  It  will  be  no 
trouble. 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well,  I— I— Do  you  think 
Muslin  did  not  overhear  us  ? 

Love.  Not  a  syllable.    Come,  we  are  safe. 

Sir  Bash,  I  don't  know  but — let  me  ask  you  a 
question  first.  Have  you  any  regard  for  your 
lady  ? 

Love,  The  highest  value  for  her.  But  then, 
you  know,  appearances 

Sir  Bash.  Right ! — I  repose  it  with  you.  You 
must  know,  Mr  Lovemore,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  at 
the  bottom  very  good  natured,  and  though  it  may 
be  thought we  are  interrupted  again. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril,  Lovemore,  I  have  paid  my  visit 

Love.  Pshaw  ! — this  is  unlucky— You  are  as 
good  as  your  word,  sir  Brilliant 

Sir  Bril.  Perhaps  vou  have  business  ? 

Sir  Bash,  No,  no  business — [Turns  to  Love.] 

there's  no  proceeding  now 1  was  going,  sir 

Brilliant    Mr  Lovemore,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Love.  Po !  Prithee,  you  shan't  leave  me  yet 

Sir  Bash.  1  must ;  I  can't  stay.  [Aside  to  Love.] 
Another  time.  Suppose  you  call  at  my  house  at 
one  o'clock  ? 

Love,  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so ;  nobody  shall  interrupt  us. 
Mr  Lovemore,  I  take  my  leave.  Sir  Brilliant,  I 
kiss  your  hand.  You  won't  forget,  Mr  Love- 
more ? 

Love.  Oh  !  no ;  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Bash.  A  good  morning.  He  is  tlie  only 
friend  I  have. 

[Exit  Sir  Bash. 

Love.  Ha,  ha !  you  broke  in,  in  tlie  most  criti- 
cal moment !  He  was  just  going  to  be  delivered 
of  his  secret 

iSir  BriL  I  beg  your  pardon.  How  could  you 
let  me  ? 

Love,  Nay,  no  matter.  I  shall  worm  it  out  of, 
him. 

Enter  Muslin. 

Mus,  My  lady,  sir,  is  quite  impatient 

Love.  Po !  for  ever  teasing !  1 11  wait  upon  her 
presently.  [Exit  Mus. 

Sir  BriL  I'll  step  and  chat  with  her  while  you 
dress.    May  I  take  the  liberty  ? 

Love,  You  know  you  may :  no  ceremony.  How 

could  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ? Apropos, 

sir  Brilliant,  I  want  a  word  with  you.  Step  with 
me  into  the  study  for  a  moment 

Sir  Bril,  I  attend  you. 

Lave.  Poor  sir  Bashful ! ha,  ha! a  ri- 
diculous, unaccountable What  does  he  mean  f 

[Exeunt* 
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SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Mr  Strictland's  home. 

Mr  andMfLS  Strxctland  discovered  ;  sheweep^ 
ingy  and  he  writing, 

Mr$  Strict,  Heigh  ho ! 

Strict.  What  can  possibly  be  the  occasioQ  of 
that  sigh,  madam  ?  you  have  yourself  agreed  to 
«  maintenaDce,  and  a  maintenance  no  .dytt^besfi 
need  be  ashamed  of. 

Mrs  Strict.  But  tb«  extremities  of  provocation, 
that  drove  me  to  that  agreement 

Strict,  Were  the  effect  of  your  own  follies. 
Why  do  you  disturb  me?  [Writes  on. 

Mrs  Strict.  1  would  not  willinp:ly  give  you  a 
tnoment's  uneasiness;  I  but  desire  a  fair  and 
«qual  hearing ;  and  if  I  satisfy  you  not  in  every 
point,  then  abandon  me,  discard  me  to  the  world, 
and  ks  malicious  tongues. 

Strict.  What  was  it  you  said  ?  Damn  this  pen  ! 

Mrs  Strict,   I  say,  Mr  Strictland,  I  would 

"Only— r— 

Strict.  You  would  only You  would  only  re- 
peat what  you  have  been  saying  this  hour ;  I  am 
innocent ;  and  when  I  shewed  you  the  letter.  I 
had  taken  from  your  maid,  what  was  then  your 
poor  evasion,  but  that  it  was  to  Clarinda,  and 
you  were  innocent? 

Mrs  Strict.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  innocent ! 

Strict.  But  I  know  your  Clarinda,  your  woman 
of  honour,  is  your  blind,  your  cover,  your— 
But  why  do  I  distract  myself  about  a  woman  I 
have  no  longer  any  concern  with  ?  Here,  madam, 
is  your  fate.  A  letter  to  your  brother  in  the 
country. 

Mrs  Strict.  Sir 

Strict.  I  have  told  him  what  a  sister  he  has  to 
receive,  and  how  to  bid  her  welcome. 

Alrg  Strict.  Then  my  ruin  is  complete.  My 
brother! 

Strict.  I  must  vindicate  my  own  honour,  else 
vrhat  will  the  world  say  ? 

Mrs  Strict.  That  brother  was  my  only  hope, 
my  only  ground  of  patience.  In  his  retirement  1 
hoped  my  naooie  might  have  been  safe,  and  slept, 
till,  hy  some  happy  means,  you  might  at  length 
■have  known  me  mnoccuty  and  pitied  me. 

Strict.  Retirement!  pretty  soul !  no,  no;  that 
face  was  never  made  for  retirement ;  it  is  another 
sort  of  retiring  you  are  iittcbt  for.  Ha  !  bavk  ! 
W"hat's  that?  [A  knocking  at  the  door.T  Two 
gentle  taps— and  why  but  two  !  was  that  tne  sig- 
nal, madam?  Stir  not,  on  your  life ! 

Mrs.  Strict.  Give  me  resolution.  Heaven,  to 
bear  this  usage,  and  keep  it  secret  from  the  world ! 

[Aside. 

Strict.  I  will  have  no  signs,  no  items,  no  hem 
to  tell  him  I  am  here.  Ha  I  another  tap.  The 
gentleman  is  in  haste,  I  fmd.  [Opens  the  door, 
atfd  enter  Tester.]  Tester!  Why<lid  you  not 


come  io^  rascal  ?  [Beats  him,'\  All  vexations  meet 
to  cross  me. 

Test,  Lard,  sir !  w|iat  do  you  strike  me  for  i 
my  mistress  ordered  me  never  to  come  in  wbeif 
sho  was,  without  first  knocking  at  the  door. 

Strict.  Ob,  cunning  devil !  Xesier  is  top  ho* 
nest  to  be  trusted. 

Mrs  Strict,  Unhappy  man !  wUi  nothing  un- 
deceive him  ?  [Aside. 

2V»f.  Sir,  here  is  fi  letter. 

Strict.  To  my  wife? 

Test,- Noi  sir,  to  yoq.  The  servant  waits 
below. 

Strict,  Act  sure  it  is  a  servant? 

Test,  Sir !  [Staring]  it  is  Mr  Buckle,  sir. 

Strict.  I  am  mad  :  I  know  not  what  to  say,  or 
do,  or  think.  But  let's  read :  [Reads  to  kimseff.] 
'  Sir,  we  cannot  befU*.  to  ?efleet  that  Mrs  Strict- 

*  land  may  possibly  be  ruined  in  your  esteem,  and 

*  in  the  Yoice  of  the  worl^i  only  by  the  confusioQ 
*■  which  our  affiiirs  have  made  i|i  your  family, 
'  without  oftering  all  within  our  power  to  clear 

*  the  misunderstanding  between  you.  If  you  will 
'  give  yourself  the  trouble  but  to  step  to  Mr  Meg- 
'  got^s,  where  all  parties  will  b^  we  doubt  uot 
'  but  we  can  entirely  satisfy  your  most  flagrant 

*  suspicions,  to  the  honour  of  Mrs  Strictland,  and 

*  the  quiet  of  your  lives. 

'  Jaointba.  John  BELtAMi.^ 
Hey  !  Here  is  the  whole  gfing  witnessing  for  one 
another.  They  think  1  am  an  ass^  and  will  be 
led  by  the  nose  to  believe  every  thing.  Call  me 
a  chair.  [£j:i^  Tester.]  Yes,  I  will  go  to  thb 
rendezvous  of  enemies — I  will — ^d  find  out  ^A 
her  plots,  her  artifices  and  conlrivances :  it  will 
clear  my  conduct  to  her  broker,  and  ail  tier 
friends.  [Ejti^  ]VIr  SrgictLAKD. 

Mrs  Strict.  Gone  so  abruptly  \  What  can  that 
letter  be  about?  no  matter;  there  is  no  way  \e(t 
to  uaake  us  emy,  buV  by  my  disgrace,  and  I  most 
learn  to  suffer;  time  mid  innooe»ee  will  teach 
me  to  bear  it  patiently. 

Enigr  Lvcetta. 

Luc.  Mrs  Bellamy,  madam,  (for  my  vouaf 
lady  is  married)  begs  you  ^ould  follow  Mr  Strict- 
land  to  Mr  Mc^gofs;  she  makes  no  doubt  but 
bhe  shall  be  able  to  make  you  'and  my  masler 

easy. 

Mrs  Strict.  But  how  came  she  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter  ? 

Luc.  I  have  been  with  them,  madam ;  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  so  good  a  lady  ill-treated. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  am  indeed,  Lucetta,  ill-treated : 
but  I  hope  this  day  will  be  the  last  of  iL 

Luc.  Madam  Clarinda  and  Mr  Frankly  will 
be  there :  and  the  young  gentleman,  madam,  who 
was  with  you  in  this  room  last  night 
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Mf$  Stria,  Br  I  if  be  is  ch€ve,  therw  nay  be 
ipes ;  Bmd  it  is  worth  the  trying. 
I«c.  Dear  My,  let  me  call  a  chair. 
Mrt  Siriet,  I  go  with  you.    I  canuot  be  more 
wreiched  than  I  am.  [Ejeeunt, 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  Jack  Meggot's  house. 

Enter  Frankly,  Hakger,  BeIlahy,  Jacintha, 
and  Jack  McgGot. 

IVon^  Oh,  Ranger,  dris  is  news  indeed!  yovir 
ooQsiBy  and  a  lady  of  sneh  fortune ! 

Ji«ii«  I  have  done  the  business  for  yon :  I  tell 
you  she's  your  own.    She  loves  you. 

Frank.  You  make  my  heart  dance  with  joy  ! 
Words  are  too  faint  to  tell  the  joy  I  feel ! 

Rmm,  I  have  put  that  heart  of  hers  into  such 
a  tmter«  that  J11  la^.  a  hundred  guineas,  with  the 
assistanoe  which  this  lady  has  promised  me,  I  fix 
her  yours  directly. 

Jac.  Ay,  ay^  Mr  Frankly,  we  hare  a  desi^ 
upon  her  which  cannot  M.  Bu€  you  must  obey 
orders. 

Frank.  Most  willingly :  but  remember,  dear 
ltd?,  I  have  more  than  life  at  stake. 

Jot.  Away,  then,  iuto  the  next  room  ;  for  she 
is  this  instant  coming  hither. 

F^mnk,   Hither!  you  surprise  me  more  and 


Jac.  Here  is  a  message  from  her,  by  which  she 
desires  leave  to  wait  on  toe  this  afternoon. ' 

Ran.  Only  for  the  chance  of  seeing  you  here, 
I  assure  ye. 

Frank,  Let  me  hug  thee ;  though  I  know  not 
bow  to  believe  it 

Ran.  Pslia !  prithee  don't  stifle  me !  It  is  a 
basf  day,  a  very  busy  day. 

/  Me0.  Thou  art  the  most  unaccountable 
creature  lu  life. 

Ran.  But  the  most  locky  one.  Jack,  if  I  Suc^ 
esed  for  Frankly  a$  t  have  for  Bellamy ;  and  my 
heart  whispers  me  I  shall.  Come  in,  most  noble 
Mr  Buckle  !  and  what  haVe  you  to  propose  f 

Enter  Buckle. 

fiict.  A  Udy,  madam,  in  a  chair,  says  her 
name  is  Clarirvda. 

Jac  Desire  her  to  walk  ep. 

BeL  How  could  you  let  her  wait?  [ExU 
Buckle.]  You  tniisC  excuse  him,  madam;  Buckle 
is  a  true  bachelor's  servuit,  and  knows  no  man- 
ners. 

Jac,  Away,  away,  Mr  Frankly,  and  stay  till  I 
caU  you.  A  rap  with  my  fan  shall  be  the  signal. 
\Eiit  Frankly.}  We  make  very  free  with  your 
iKNise,  Mr  Meggot. 

J,  Meg,  Oh  !  you  could  not  oblige  me  more. 

Enter  Clarinda. 

Cla*  Dear  Mrs  Bellamy^  pity  my  confusion. 
1  am  to  wish  you  joy,  and  asL  you  pardon,  all  in 

Vol.  n. 


K  breath.    I  Iniow  not  what  to  say ;  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  my  last  night's  behaviour. 
:  Jac.  Come,  come,  Clarinda,  it  is  all  well ;  aH 
is  ov%Ty  and  forgot    Mr  Bellamy——  [Salute* 

Cla.  I  wish  you  joy^  sir,  with  all  my  heard, 
and  should  have  been  vety  sorry  if  any  folly  of 
Jifiine  had  prevented  it. 

^/L  Madam,  I  am  oblked  to  you. 

Cla.  I  see  nothing  of  ]»r  Frankly  I  mv  mind 
mi^ives  me.  [A$ide. 

Kan.  And  so,  you  came  hither  purely  out  of 
friendship,  good* nature,  and  humility  ? 

C/b.  Purely. 

Ran.  T&  confess  ^our  offences,  to  beg  pardon, 
and  to  make  reparation  ? 

Cia.  Purely.  Is  this  any  thing  so  extraordi-* 
nary? 

J.  Meg.  The  mtosit  so  of  any  thing  in  life,  I 
thii|lb.  *  w 

Ran.  A  very  whimsical  buMness  (br  so  fine  a 
lady  !  and  an  errand  you  seldom  went  oii  befbre, 
I  fancy,  my  dear  cousin  ? 

Jac.  Never,  I  dare  swear,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  awkward  concehi  she  shf  ws  in  delivering  it. 

Cla.  Concern  !  Lard  .'well,  I  protest,  you  are 
all  exceeding  pretty  company  !  Being  settled  for 
life,  Jacintba,  gives  an  ease  to  the  mind  that 
brigktens  conversation  strangely.  ■ 

Jac.  I  am  S(^ry,  with  all  my  heart,  you  are 
not  in  the  same  condition ;  for,  as  you  are,  my 
dear,  yon  are  horridly  chugrini. 

Ran.  But;  with  a>  tittle  of  our  help,  madam, 
the  lady  may  recover^  and  be  very  good  comH 
pniiy. 

Cla.  Hum !  What  does  he  mean,  Mr  Bel- 
lamy? 

Bel.  Ask  him,  madam. 

Cla4  Indeed,  I  shall  not  give  myself  the  trou* 
ble. 

Jac,  Then,  you  know  wjiat  he  means? 

Cla.  Something  impertinent,  I  suppose,  not 
worth  explaining. 

Jac.  It  is  sdmething  yon  won't  let  him  exploiri, 
I  find. 

Enter 'Qvcfii.t^  and  whitpeniA^CG^.       t 

J.  Meg.  Very  well.  Desire  him  to  walk  into 
the  pnrlouv.    Madam,  the  geiiticnnan  is  below. 

Jac.  Then  evory  one  to  your  posts.  You  know 
your  cues  ? 

Ran.  I  warrant  ye.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Cloi  All  gone  !  I  am  glad  of  it^  for  I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

Jac.  And  I,  my  dear  Clarinda>  have  something 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you :  but  it 
must  be  known  sooner  or  hitter. 

Cla.  What's  the  matter? 

Jac.  Poor  Mr  Frsaokly— — 

Cla.  You  fright  me  out  of  ray  senses  ! 

Jac.  Has  no  wounds  but  wliat  you  can  aire, 
(la,  h%  ha! 

Cla.  Pslm !  I  am  angry. 
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things  happen ;  perhaps  I  may ;  perhaps  not — 
But  don't  let  me  be  ot  any  inconvenience  to  you. 
Is  it  material  where  a  body  eats?  Have  you 
heard  what  happened  to  me  ? 

i Aside  toSiK  Brilliant. 
„     ,         where? 

,  Love.  A  word  in  your  ear — with  your  permis- 
sion, madam  ? 

Mrs  Ijrve.   That  cold,  contemptuous  civility, 

Mr  Lovemore 

Love,  Po !  Prithee,  now,  how  can  you  ?  that 
i$  very  peevish,  and  very  ill-natured. — [Turning 
to  Sir  Brilliant.} — I  lost  every  thing  I  played 
for,  after  you  went.  The  foreigner  and  ne  un- 
derstand one  another.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs 
Loyemore:  it  was  only  about  an  aflfair  at  the 
Qpera. 

Mrs  Love.  The  opera,  or  any  thing,  is  more 
agreeable  than  my  company. 

Love.  Now,  there  again  you  wrong  me. — [To 
Sir  Brilliant.] — We  dine  at  the  St  Alban's. — 
How  can  you,  Mrs  Lovemore  ?  I  make  it  a  point 
not  to  incommode  you.  You  possibly  may  have 
Qpme  private  party  ;  and  it  would  be  unpolite  in 
me  to  obstruct  your  schemes  of  pleasure.  Would 
not  it,  sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  Bril.  Oh  !  Gothic  to  the  last  degree  ! 
Love.  Very  true ;  vulgar  and  mechanic  ! 

[Both  stand  laughing. 
Mrs  Love.  Go  on ;  make  sport  for  yourselves, 
gentlemen. 

Love,  Ho,  ho,  ho !  I  am  sore  with  laughing. — 
Xf  you,  madam,  have  arranged  an  agreeable  par- 
Vfy  for  me  to  be  present,  it  would  look  as  if  we 
lived  together  like  sir  Bashful  Constant  and  his 
lady  ;  who  are  always,  hke  two  game-cocks,  rea- 
dy armed  to  goad  and  spur  one  another.  Hey  ! 
Sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  Bril,  Oh,  the  very  thing :  or,  like  sir  The- 
odore Traffic,  at  Tunbndge,  taking  his  wife  un- 
der the  arm  in  the  public  rooms,  and  '  Come 
*.  along  home,  I  tell  you.* 

Love.  Exactly  so. — [Both  continue  laughing.li 
—Odds  my  life  !  I  shall  be  beyond  my  time. — 
[Looks  at  his  watch.] — Any  commands  into  the 
dty,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Commands !  No,  sir,  I  have  no 
commands. 

Love.  I  have  an  appointment  at  my  banker's; 
sir  Brilliarit.    You  know  old  Discount  ? 

Sir  Bril.  He  that  was  in  parliament,  and  had 
the  large  contract  ? 

Love.   The  same :    Entire  Butt,  I  think,  was 
tlie  name  of  his  borough.     Can  I  set  you  down  ? 
Sir  Bril.  No ;  my  carriage  waits.    I  shall  rat- 
tle half  the  town  over,  presently. 

Love,  As  you  will.    Sir  Brilliant  will  entertain 

you,  mt^dam.     Au  revoir,  my  love.    Sir  Brilliant, 

yours.     Who  waits  there  ?  [Exit  singitig. 

Sir  Bril.  Bon  voyage.     You  see,  madam,  that 

I  don't  deprive  you  of  his  company. 

Mrs  Love.  Your  inHuence  is  now  unnecessary. 


It  is  grown  habitual  to  him :   he  will  drive  to 
your  Mrs  Bellmour,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Bril.  Apropos ;  that  brings  us  back  to  the 
little  history  I  was  going  to  give  you  of  that  lady. 
What  is  your  charge  against  her?  That  she  it 
amiable  ?  Granted.  Young,  gay,  rich,  handsome, 
with  enchanting  talents,  it  is  no  wonder  all  the 
pretty  fellows  are  on  their  knees  to  her.  Her 
manner  so  entertaining  !  That  quickness  of  tran- 
sition from  one  thing  to  another !  That  round  of 
variety  !  and  every  new  attitude  does  so  becooe 
her ;  and  she  has  such  a  feeling  heart,  and,  with 
an  air  of  giddiness,  so  nice  a  conduct ! 

Mrs  Love.  Mighty  well,  sir :  she  is  a  very  ves- 
tal.    Finish  your  portrait.    A  vestal,  from  your 

school  of  painting,  must  be  a  curiosity Bat 

how  comes  it,  sir,  if  she  is  this  wonder,  that  your 
honourable  proposals  are  at  an  end  there  ? 

« Sir  Bril.  Compulsion,  madam  :  it  is  not  vo- 
luntary. My  lord  Ethcridge  is  the  happy  man. 
I  thought  he  was  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  his 
lordship  is  with  her  every  evening.  I  can  scarce 
^ain  admittance ;  and  so  all  that  remains  for  rae, 
IS  to  do  justice  to  the  lady,  and  console  myself  io 
the  best  way  I  can,  for  the  insufficiency  of  my 
pretensions. 

Mrs  Love.  Am  I  to  believe  all  this  ? 
Sir  Bril,  May  the  first  woman  I  pay  my  ad« 
dresses  to,  strike  me  to  the  centre  with  a  super- 
cilious eye-brow,  if  every  syllable  is  not  minutely 
true !  So  that,  you  see,  I  am  not  the  cause  of 
your  inquietude.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a 
person,  who  more  earnestly  aspires  to  prove  the 
tender  esteem  he  bears  you.  I  have  long  panted 
for  an  opportunity — bv  all  that^s  soft,  she  listens 
to  me  ! — [iJsiJe.] — 1  have  long  panted,  madam, 
for  a  tender  moment  like  this 

Afrs  Love.  [Looking  gravely  at  Aim.] — Sir! 
Sir  Bril.    I  have  panted  with  all  the  ardour, 
which  charms,  like  yours,  must  kindle  in  every 

heart 

Mrs  Love.  [Walks  away^ — ^This  liberty,  sir— 

Sir  Bril.   Consider,  madam :    we   have  both 

cause  of  discontent;   both  disappointed;   both 

crossed  in  love ;  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  both 

to  join,  and  sweeten  each  oiher^s  cares. 

Mrs  Love,  And  your  friend,  sir,  who  has  just 

left  you 

Sir  Bril.  He,  madam,  for  a  long  time — I  have 
seen  it,  with  vexation  seen  it — yes,  he  has  long 
been  false  to  honour,  love,  and  you. 

Mrs  Love.  Sir  Brilliant,  I  have  done.  You 
take  my  wrongs  too  much  to  heart,  sir. 

[Bings  a  hell 
Sir  Bril,  Those  eyes,  that  tell  us  what  the  sun 
is  made  of,  those  hills  of  driven  snow  ! 
Mrs  Love,  Will  nobody  answer  there  ? 

Enter  Muslin. 

Sir  Bril.  Madam,  I  desist :  when  you  are  in 
better  hurnuur,  recollect  what  I  have  siid.  Your 
adorer  takes  liis  leave.    Sir  Brilliant,  mind  your 
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F^amk,  I  cannot  bear  this  trifling.  Ranger, 
wfaeii  my  heart  is  on  the  rack. 

Ram.  Come  this  way,  then,  and  learn. 
[Jacimtha,  Clarinda,  Framkly,  and  Ran- 
ger, retire.] 
[Mr  STRICTLA^D,  Bellamy,  and  Meogot,  ad- 
vanceA 

Sirici,  Why,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say. 
This  has  a  face.  This  letter  may  as  well  agree 
with  Chirinda,  as  with  my  wife,  as  yoa  have  told 
the  story  ;  and  Luoetta  explained  it  so  :  but  she, 
for  a  sixpenny  piece,  would  have  construed  it  the 
•Cher  way. 

J.  Aieg.  But,  sir,  if  we  produce  this  Mr  Frank- 
ly to  you,  and  he  owns  himself  the  author  of  this 
letter 

BeL  And  if  Clarinda  likewise  be  brought  be- 
fore your  face  to  encourage  his  addresses,  there 
can  be  no  farther  room  for  doubt? 

Strict.  No.  Let  that  appear,  and  I  shall,  I  think 
I  shall,  be  satisfied — But  yet  it  cannot  be 

BeL  Why  not  ?    Hear  me,  sir.        [Thty  talk. 
[Jacintha,  Clarinda,  Frankly,   and  Ran- 
ger, adtfance, 

Jac.  Id  short,  Clarinda,  unless  the  aflair  is 
made  up  directly,  a  separation,  with  all  the 
obloquy  on  her  side,  must  be  the  consequence. 

Cia.  Poor  Mrs  Slarictland !  I  pity  her :  but,  for 
him,  he  deserves  all  he  feels,  were  it  ten  times 
what  it  is. 

Joe  It  is  for  her  sake  only,  that  we  beg  of  you 
both  to  bear  his  impertinence. 

Cla,  With  all  my  heart.  You  will  do  what 
youpiiease  with  roe. 

Frank,  Generous  creature ! 

Strict.  Ha !  here  she  is,  and,  with  her,  the  very 
man  I  saw  deliver  the  letter  to  Lucetta.  I  do 
begin  to  fear  I  have  made  myself  a  fool.  Now 
for  the  proof.  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  which  has 
given  me  great  disturbance,  and  these  gentlemen 
assure  me,  it  was  writ  by  you. 

Frank,  That  letter,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I 
left  this  morning  with  Lucetta,  for  this  lady. 

Strict.  For  that  ladjr !  and  Frankly,  the  name 
at  the  bottom,  is  not  feigned,  but  your  real  name  ? 

Frank,  Frankly  is  my  name. 

Strict.  I  aeCf  1  feel  myself  ridiculous, 

Jac.  Now,  Mr  Strictlaiid,  I  hope— 

J.  Meg.  Ay,  ay ;  a  clear  case. 

Strict,  I  am  satisfied,  and  will  go  this  instant 
|o  Mrs  Strictland. 

Ran.  Why,  then,  the  devil  fetch  me  if  this 
would  satisfy  me ! 

Strict.  What^sthatl 

Kan.  Nay,  nothing;  it  is  no  affiiir  of  mine; 

BeL  What  do  you  mean.  Ranger  ? 

Strict.  Ay,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  will  know 
before  I  stir. 

Rom.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  Cannot  you  see 
that  all  this  may  be  concerted  matter  between 
chem  ? 

frank.  Ranger;  you  know  I  can  resent 


Strict,  Go  on ;  I  will  defend  you,  let  who  will 
resent  it. 

Ran.  Why,  then,  sir,  I  declare  myself  your 
friend  :  and,  were  I  as  you,  nothing  but  their  im- 
mediate marriage  should  convince  me. 

Strict.  Sir,  youVe  right,  and  are  my  friend  in- 
deed.   Give  me  your  hand. 

Ran.  Nay,  were  I  to  hear  her  say,  I,  Clarinda, 
take  thee,  Charles,  I  would  not  believe  them,  till 
I  saw  them  a-bed  together.  Now,  resent  it  as 
you  will. 

Strict.  Ay,  sir,  as  you  will :  but  nothing  less 
shall  convince  me :  and  so,  my  fine  lady,  if  you 
are  in  earnest-^ — 

Cla.  Sure,  Mr  Strictland—- 

Strict.  Nay,  no  fitnincing ;  you  cannot  escape. 

Ran.  Why,  Frankly,  hast  no  soul  ? 

Frank.  I  pity  her  confusion. 

Ran.  Pity  her  confusion  !  the  man's  a  fool-^ 
Here,  take  her  hand. 

^  Frank.  Thus,  on  my  knees,  then  let  me  ravish, 
with  your  hand,  your  heart 

Cut.  Ravish  it  you  cannot ;  for  it  is  with  all 
my  heart  I  give  it  you. 

Strict.  I  am  satisfied. 

Cla.  And  so  am  I,  now  it  is  once  over. 

Ran.  And  so  am  I,  my  dainty  cousin ;  and  I 
wish  you  joy  of  a  man  your  whole  sex  would  go 
to  cuffs  for,  if  they  knew  him  but  half  so  well  as  I 
do— Ha  !  she's  here;  thb  is  more  than  I  bargain- 
ed for.  [Aside. 

Jacintha  leads  in  Mas  Strictland. 

Strict.  [Embracing  Mrs  Strictland.] — Ma- 
dam, reproach  me  not  with  my  folly,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  of  it  again. 

Mrs  Strict.  Reproach  you  !  No !  If  ever  you 
hear  the  least  reflection  pass  my  lips,  forsake  me 
in  that  instant :  or,  what  would  yet  be  worse, 
suspect  again. 

Strict.  It  is  enough.  I  am  ashamed  to  talk  to 
thee.  This  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  your  brother, 
thus  I  tear  in  pieces,  and,  with  it,  part  for  ever 
with  my  jealpusy. 

Mrs  Strict.  I'his  is  a  joy,  indeed  !  As  great  as 
unexpected.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  to 
make  it  lasting. 

Ran.  What  the  devil  is  coming  now  ?   [Aside. 

Airs  Strict.  Be  assured,  every  other  suspicion 
of  me  was  as  unjust  as  your  last :  though,  per- 
haps, you  had  more  foundation  for  your  fears. 

Ran.  She  wont  tell,  sure,  for  her  own  sake. 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Strict.  All  must  be  cleared,  before  my 
heart  will  be  at  ease. 

Ran;  It  looks  plaguy  like  it,  though  !     [Aside. 

Strict.  What  mean  you  ?  I  am  all  attention. 

Mrs  Strict.  There  was  a  man,  as  you  suspect- 
ed, in  my  chamber  last  night 

Strict,  Ha !  take  care ;  I  shall  relapse. 

Mrs  Strict.  That  gentleman  was  he 

Ran.  Here  is  a  devil  for  you  !  [Aside 
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Mrs  Strict,  Let  him  incpbiin  the  rest. 

Ran,  A  frolic,  a  mere  frolic,  on  ray  life  ! 

Strict,  A  frolic!  Zounds  !       [They  interpou, 

Han,  Nay,  don't  let  U6  quarrel  the  very  mo- 
ment you  declared  yourself  my  friend.  There 
-was  no  harm  done,  I  promise  you.  Nay,  nerer 
frown.  After  I  have  told  my  story,  any  satis- 
faction you  are  pleased  to  ask,  I  shall  be  ready 
ipgire. 

Strict.  Be  quick,  then,  and  ease  me  of  my 
pain.      ' 

Ran,  Why,  then,  as  I  was  stroilinfl^  about  last 
night  upon  the  look-out,  I  must  coa»S8»  chance* 
and  chance  only,  conveyed  me  te  yoar  house ; 
where  I  espied  a  ladder  of  ropes  diost  invitingly 
fastened  to  the  window 

jac.  Wliich  ladder  I  had  fastened  for  my 
escape. 

Strict.  Proceed. 

Ran.  Up  mounted  I,  and  up  I  ^oald  have 
gone,  if  it  had  been  into  the  garret ;  it's  all  one  to 
Ranger.  I  opened  one  door,  then  another,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  the  whole  house  was  silent; 
at  last,  I  stole  into  a  room  where  litis  lady  was 
undressing 

Strict.  'Sdeafth  aad  the  devil !  Yoa  did  not 
dare,  sure— — 

Ran.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  dared,  or 
no,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  maid  say  something  of 
her  master's  being  jealous,  Cm,  damn  me, 
thought  I,  then  the  work  is  half  done  to  m> 
hands ! 

Jac,  Do  ynu  mind  that,  Mr  Strictland  ? 

Strict.  I  do — 1  do,  most  feelisglv. 

Ran,  The  maid  grew  saucy,  and,  most  conve- 
niently to  my  wishes,  was  turned  out  of  th^ 
room ;  amd,  if  you  liad  not  the  best  wife  in  the 
world 

Strict.  'Ounds,  sir  !  Bat  what  right  have 
you 

Ran,  What  right,  sir?  If  you  will  be  jealous 
of  your  wife  without  a  cause ;  if  you  will  be  out 
at  that  time  of  night,  when  you  might  have  been 
so  much  better  employed  at  hoiae ;  we,  young 
fellows,  thkvk  we  have  a  right— e— 


Strict.  No  joking,  I  bestedi  yo« ;  you  knpw 
not  what  I  feel. 

Ran.  Then,  seriously,  I  was  mad,  or  drunk 
oiioi]|^,  call  it  what  you  will,  to  be  very  rude  to 
this  lady,  for  which  I  ask  both  her  pardoo  and 
yours.  I  em  an  odd  sort  of  a  fellow,  perhaos; 
but  I  am  above  telling  you,  or  any  mao,  a  lie^ 
danm  me,  if  I  am  not! 

Strict.  I  Biust,  I  cannot  but  believe  Toa;  and 
for  the  funire,  madam,*  you  ahaU  6nd  a  hmt 
ready  to  love,  and  trust  you.  No  tears,  I  beg;  I 
cannot  bear  tbem. 

Mrs  Strict.  I  cannot  speak;  and  yet  there  is  a 
favour,  sir— 

<S^rtc^  I  understand  you;  and,  as  proof  of 
the  sincerity  with  which  I  speak,  I  beg  it  as  a  fiir 
vour,  of  this  lady  in  particular, — [ToCLARivDi] 
—and  of  all  the  company  in  general,  Co  fetam  to 
my  house  immediately,  where  every  tkipg,  Hr 
Bellamy,  shall  be  settled  to  your  entire  aaSdao- 
tioo.    No  thanks ;  I  have  not  deserved  lliem. 

J,  Meg,  I  beg  your  pardoa,  sir;  the  fiddles  are 
ready ;  Mrs  Bellamy  ms  promised  me  her  baad, 
and  I  won't  part  with  one  of  you  till  midnight; 
and,  if  you  are  as  well  satb6ea  as  you  pretend  to 
be,  let  our  friend  Rattle,  here,  beeia  the  ball  widi 
Mrs  Strictland ;  for  he  seeass  to  be  the  hero  sf 
the  day. 

Strict.  As  you  and  the  company  please. 

Ran.  Why,  this  is  honest ;  continue  bat  in  tfaii 
humour,  and  ^th*  sir,  you  anar  trust  me  to  nn 
about  your  house  like  a  spaniel.  I  cannot  ssA^ 
cientiy  admire  at  the  whimsical  ness  of  my  good 
fortune,  in  being  so  instrumental  to  this  ^eoersl 
happiness.  Bellamy,  Fraukly,  I  wish  you  joy, 
vitfa  ail  my  heart — ^though  I  had  rather  you  should 
be  married  thati  I,  for  all  that  Never  did  ni»> 
rrimony  appear  to  me  with  a  smile  upon  her  hotf 
till  this  instant 

Sure  joys  for  ever  wait  each  happy  pair, ' 
When  sense  the  man,  and  virtue  crowns  the 

fair, 
And  kind  oomplianre  proves  their  mutual  ewe. 

[A  donor.    JSsesmt  omma. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

U%  0  diuipated  fiwn  affaalhum,, 
Bi^UL  Constant,  a  sheepish  hunumriU. 
LLiAVT  FAsaioN,  u  eoTcomb, 
M,  servami  t0  Lovbmore. 
MJ>,  servami  to  Sir  Bashpvl. 
t  m  hlmck  servant. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Lovemore,  neglected  by  her  husband. 
Tbe  Widow  Bellmour,  «  woman  <^/ashion, 
Lady  Constant,  wffe  to  sir  BashfuL 
Muslin,  maid  to  Mrs  Lovemore. 
MjonionEt,  muid  to  Mrs  Bellmoub. 
FuRNiMii  maid  to  Last  Const41it. 


Scme^Londan. 


ACT    L 


L— Jii  apwfimftnt  in  Lovemore's  home. 

M  and  Sideboard  discovered  at  a  game 
of  cards. 

A  H^AGUE  go  with  it !  I  have  tamed  out 

t  z  Is  fortj-seven  good  ? 

Eqaai 

Coofocmd  the  owds !  fierce  to  a  queen  ? 

EquaL 

Tnere  agva !  ruined,  stock  and  block : 

can  saipe  me.    1  don't  believe  there  is  a 

in  England  pUiys  with  worse  hick  than 

Four  aoes  are  fourteen. 
That's  hard ;   cruel,  by  Jupiter  !  Aces 
ase  every  time. 

Four  aoes  are  fourteen :  fifteen.  [Plays. 
There's  your  equality. 
Very  well :  I  turned  out  my  point.    Six- 
Plays.]  aeveaAeen.  [Plays] 


Enter  Muslin. 


Mas.  There's  a  Couple  of  you,  indeed !  You 
are  so  fond  of  the  vices  of  your  betters,  that  you 
are  scarce  out  of  your  beds,  but  you  must  imitate 
them  and  their  profligate  ways.  Set  you  up,  for- 
sooth! 

WiL  Prithee  be  quie^  woman,  do.    Eighteen. 

[Plays. 

Mus.  Upon  my  word  I— -With  your  usual  ease^ 
Mr  Coxcomb. 

Wil.  Manner^  Mrs  Muslin :  you  see  Mr  Side* 
board  here ;  he  is  just  come  on  a  message  from 
sir  Bashful  Constant  Have  some  respect  for  a 
stranger.    Nineteen,  clubs.  [Plays. 

Mus.  It  would  become  Mr  Sideboara  to  go 
back  with  his  answer;  and  it  would  become  you 
to  send  my  lady  word— - 

WiL  Coxnmaod  your  tongue,  Mrs  Muslin: 
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you'll  Dot  me  out  What  shall  I  play  ? — He  will 
go  back  with  his  answer  in  good  time.  Let  his 
roaster  wait  till  it  suits  our  conveniency.  Nine- 
teen, clubs :  where  shall  I  go  now  ? 

Mu8,  Have  done  with  your  tolly,  Mr  Imperti- 
nent !  My  lady  desires  to  know 

WiL  I  tell  you,  woman,  my  master  and  I  de- 
sire to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  and  your  lady. 
Twenty,  diamonds.  [Playt. 

Mus,  But  I  tell  you,  Mr  Brazen,  that  my  lady 
desires  to  know  at  what  hour  your  master  came 
]iome  last  night,  and  how  he  does  this  morning  ? 

WiL  Ridiculous !  Don't  disturb  us  with  that 
nonsense  now ;  you  see  I  am  not  at  leisure.  I 
and  my  master  are  resolved  to  be  teased  no  more 
by  you ;  and  so,  Mrs  Go-between,  you  may  re- 
turn as  you  came.  What  the  devil  shall  I 
play  ?  We  vrill  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  I 
tell  you. 

Alut.  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  ?  But 
you  shall  have  to  do  with  us,  or  I'll  know  tlie 
reason  why. 

[She  snatches  the  cards  from  him,  and  throws 
them  about.'\ 

WiL  Death  and  fury  !  this  meddling  woman 
has  destroyed  my  whole  game.  A  men  might 
as  well  be  married,  as  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 

Side.  I  shall  score  you  for  this,  Mr  William : 
I  was  sure  of  the  cards,  and  that  would  have 
made  me  up. 

WiL  No,  you'll  score  nothing  for  this.  You 
win  too  much  of  me.  I  am  a  very  pretty  an- 
nuity to  you. 

Side.  Annuity,  say  you  ?  I  lose  a  fortune  to 
you  in  the  course  of  the  jrear.  How  could  you, 
Mrs  Muslin,  behave  in  this  sort  to  persons  of  our 
dignity  ? 

Mus.  Decamp  with  your  dignity;  take  your 
answer  to  your  master :  turn  upon  your  rogue's 
heel,  and  rid  the  house. 

^de.  I  shan't  dispute  with  you.  I  hate  wrangl- 
ing :  I  leave  that  to  lawyers  and  married  people; 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Mr  William,  I 
shall  let  sir  Bashful  know,  that  Mr  Lovemore 
will  b^  at  home  for  him.  When  you  come  to 
our  house,  I'll  give  you  your  revenge.  We  ean 
have  a  snug  party  there,  and  I  promise  you  a 
glass  of  choice  Ctiampaigne  :  it  happens  to  be  a 
^od  batch ;  sir  Bashful  gets  none  of  it )  I  keep 
It  for  mv  own  friends.     Avi  revoir.  [Exit. 

WiL  \To  Muslin.]  You  see  what  mischief 
you  have  made. 

Mtu.  Truce  with  your  foolery ;  and  now,  wr, 
be  so  obliging  as  to  scud  my  lady  an  answer  to 
her  questions:  How  and  when  your  rakehelly 
master  came  home  last  night  ? 

WiL  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mrs  Muslin ;  you 
and  my  master  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last.  In 
the  name  of  charity,  what  do  you  both  take  me 
for?  Whatever  appearances  may  be,  I  am  but 
of  mortal  mould  ;  nothing  supernatural  about 
me. 


Mus.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Powder^Puff ! 

WilL  I  nave  not,  indeed ;  and  flesh  and  bjood, 
let  me  tell  you,  can't  hold  it  always  at  this  rate. 
I  can*t  be  for  ever  a  slave  to  Mr  Lovemore's 
eternal  frolics,  and  to  your  second-hand  airs. 

Mus.  Second-hand  airs ! 

WiL  Yes,  second-hand  airs !  you  take  them 
at  your  ladies'  toilets  with  their  cast  gowns,  and 
so  you  descend  to  us  with  them. — AikI  then,  oa 
the  other  hand,  there's  my  master ! — B<!cause  he 
chooses  to  live  upon  the  principal  of  his  healthy 
and  so  run  out  his  whole  stock  as  fast  as  he  om^ 
he  must  have  my  company  with  him  in  his  devil's 
dance  to  the  other  world  !  Never  at  home  till 
three,  four,  five,  six  in  the  momine. 

Mus,  |Ay,  a  vile,  ungrateful  hooan !  alwajs 
ranging  abroad,  and  no  rega^  for  a  wife  that 
dotes  upon  him;  And  your  love  for  me  is  all  of 
a  piece.  I  have  no  patience  with  you  both; 
a  couple  of  false,  perbdious,  abandoned  profli- 
gates ! 

WiL  Hey !  where  is  your  tongue  running?  My 
master,  as  the  world  goes,  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
civil  kind  of  a  husband ;  and  I,  heaven  help  me! 
a  poor  simpleton  of  a  constant,  amorous  puppy, 
who  bears  with  all  the  whims  of  my  little  tyrant 
here.  Come  and  kiss  me,  you  jade ;  come  sboA 
kiss  me. 

Mus.  Paws  off,  Ctesar.  Don't  think  to  nuke 
me  your  dupe.  I  know  when  you  go  with 
him  to  this  new  lady,  this  Bath  acquaintance; 
and  I  know  you  are  as  false  as  ray  master, 
and  give  all  my  dues  to  yours  Mrs  Migniooet 
there. 

WiL  Hush  !  not  a  word  of  that  I  am  raio- 
ed,  pressed,  and  sent  on  board  a  tender  direcdj, 
if  you  blab  that  I  trusted  you  with  that  secret— 

But  to  charge  me  with  falsehood ! injustice 

and  ingratitude ! — ^My  master,  to  be  sure,  does 
drink  an  agreeable  dish  of  tea  with  the  widow. 
He  has  been  there  every  evenine  this  month 
past  How  long  things  are  to  be  m  this  train. 
Heaven  only  knows.  But  he  does  visit  there,  and 
I  attend  him.  I  ask  my  master,  sir,  says  I,  what 
time  will  you  please  to  want  me  ?  He  fixes  the 
hour,  and  I  strut  by  Mrs  Mignionet,  widiout  so 
much  as  tipping  her  a  single  glance.  She  stands 
watering  at  the  mouth,  and  a  pretty  fellow  that, 
says  she :  Ay  gaze  on,  say  I,  gaze  on  :  I  know 
what  you  would  be  at :  you  would  be  glad  to 
have  me:  but  sour  grapes,  my  dear;  and  so 
home  I  come,  to  clierisn  my  own  lovely  little 
wanton :  you  know  I  do,  and  after  tojring  with 
thee,  I  fly  back  to  my  roaster,  later  indeed  than 
he  appoints,  but  always  too  soon  for  him.  He 
is  loth  to  part :  he  lingers  and  dangles,  and  I 
stand  cooling  my  heels.  Oh  !  to  the  devil  I 
pitch  such  a  life ! 

Mus.  Why  don't  you  strive  to  reclaim  the  vile 
man? 

WiL  Softly ;  not  so  fast.  I  have  my  talent  to 
be  sure ;  yes,  \  paust  acknowledge  some  talent 
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Bot  cun  you  suppose  that  I  have  power  to  turn 
the  dfift'of  his  incHnatious  ?  Can  I  pve  him  a 
new  taste,  and  lead  him  as  I  please  ?  And  to 
whom  ?  To  his  wife  ?  Ridiculous !  A  wife  has  no 
attraction  now ;  the  spring  of  the  passions  flies 
back ;  it  won't  do. 

Mum.  Fine  talking !  and  joa  admire  yourself 
for  it,  don't  you  ?  Can  you  proceed,  sir? 

WiL  I  tell  you  a  wife  is  out  of  date  ;  the 
time  was — but  that's  all  over;  a  wife  is  a  drug 
now;  mere  tarwater,  with  every  virtue  under 
heaveoy  but  nobody  takes  if. 

Mus,  Have  done^  or  I'll  print  these  ttit  nails 
upon  your  rogue's  face. 

WiL  Come  and  kiss  me,  I  say. 

Mus.  A  fiddlestick  for  your  kisses,  while  yo« 
cocourage  your  master  to  open  rebellion  against 
the  best  of'^wives* 

WiL  I  tell  you  'tis  all  her  own  fault  Why 
does  not  she  study  to  please  him  as  you  do 
me.    Come   and   throw   your   arms  about  my 


Mus.  As  I  used  to  do,  Mr  Impudence? 

WiL  Then  1  must  force  you  to  your  own 
^ood.  [KtMCf  her.]  Pregnant  with  delight !  egad, 

if  my  master  was  not  in  the  next  room 

\hell  rings. 

Mum.  Hash !  my  lad/s  bell :  how  long  has  he 
been  up? 

Wil.  He  has  been  ud — [Kisses  her."]  'Sdeath  I 
you  have  set  me  all  on  nre.  [Kisses  her. 

Mus.  There,  there ;  have  done  now ;  the  bell 
rings  again.  What  must  I  say  ?  When  did  he 
come  home  ? 

WiL  He  came  home — [Kisses  her."]  he  came 
home  at  five  tliis  morning ;  damned  himself  fur 
a  blockhead ;  [Xissej.]  went  to  bed  in  a  surly 
humour;  was  tired  of  himself  and  every  body 
else,  [Bell  rings^  he  kisses  her.]  and  he  is  now 
tip-toe  spirits  with  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  in  that 
room  yonder. 

Mus.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion !  I  wish  my  lady 
would  mind  what  he  says  to  her — ^You  great 
bear!  you  have  given  me  such  a  flush  in  my 
face!  [Takes  «  pocket  looking-glass.]  T  look 
pretty  well,  I  thiuk.  There  [Ruses  Aim.],  have 
done,  and  let  me  be  gone.  [Ejrit. 

WiL  There  goes  high  and  low  hfe  contrasted 
in  one  person*  She  has  not  dived  to  the  bottom 
of  my  master's  secrets ;  that's  one  good  thing. — 
What  she  knows,  shell  blab.  We  shall  hear  of 
this  widow  from  Bath  :  but  the  plot  lies  deeper 
than  they  are  aware  of.  Inquire  they  will ;  and 
let  them,  say  I ;  tlieir  answer  will  do  them  no 
gotxi.  'Mr  Lovemore  visit  the  widow  Bell- 
*  mour  ?•  We  know  *  no  such  person.'  Thai's 
what  they'll  get  for  their  pains.  Their  puzzle 
will  be  greater  than  ever,  and  they  may  sit  down 
to  chew  the  cud  of  disappointed  malice.  Hush ! 
my  master  and  sir  Brilliant ;  I'll  take  care  of  a 
single  rogoe^  and  get  me  out  of  their  way. 

[Exit. 


Enter  havtMOKU  and  Sir  Brilliant. 

Loue.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  I  must  both  pity 
and  laugh  at  you.  Thou  art  metamorphosed  in- 
to the  most  whimsical  being ! 

Sir  Bril.  If  your  raillery  diverts  you,  go  on 
with  it  This  is  always  the  case  :  apply  for  sober 
advice,  and  your  friend  plays  you  on  with  a  joke. 

Lofve.  Sober  advice  !  very  far  gone,  indeed. — 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  talking  soberly  to  the 
tribe  of  lovers.  That  eternal  absence  of  mind 
that  possesses  you  all !  There  is  no  society  with 
you.  I  was  damnable  company  myself,  when  I 
was  one  of  the  pining  herd  :  but  a  dose  of  matri- 
mony has  cooled  me  pretty  handsomely;  and 
here  comes  repetatur  haustus. 

Enter  Muslin. 

Mus.  My  lady  sends  her  compliments,  and 
be^  to  know  how  you  do  this  morning. 

Love.  [Aside  toSiR  Brilliant.]  The  novelty 
of  the  compliment  is  enlivening — It  is  the  devil 
to  be  teased  in  this  manner.  What  did  you  say, 
child  ? 

Mus.  My  lady  hopes  you  find  yourself  well 
this  morning. 

Love.  Ay,  your  lady:  give  her  my  compli- 
ments, and  tell  her — and  tell  her  1  hope  she  is 
well,  and— —  [Yawns. 

Mus.  She  begs  you  won't  tlunk  of  going  out, 
without  seeing  her. 

Ijove.  To  be  sure,  she  has  such  vmiety  every 
time  one  sees  her — my  head  aches  woefally 
tell  your  lady — 1  shall  be  glad  to  see  her;  I'll 
wait  on  her — [Foa^ns.] — tell  her  what  you  witi. 

Mus.  A  brute !  I  shall  let  my  lady  know,  sir. 

[EjUMvs. 

Love.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  you  see  me  an  ex- 
ample before  your  eyes.  Put  the  widow  Bell- 
mour  out  of  your  bead,  and  let  my  lord  Ethe- 
ridKC  be  the  victim  for  you. 

Sir  Brit.  Positively  no ;  my  pride  is  picqued. 
My  lord  Etheridge  shall  find  me  a  more  formi- 
dable rival  than  he  imagines.  By  the  way,  how 
long  has  the  noble  peer  been  in  England  ? 

Love.  His  motions  are  unknown  to  me.  fijsii/e.] 
I  don't  like  that  question.  His  lordship  is  in 
France,  is  not  he  ? 

Sir  Bril.  No ;  he  is  certainly  returned.  The 
match  is  to  be  concluded  privately.  He  visits 
her  incog. 

Love.  [Forcing  a  laugh.]  Oh  I  no ;  that  can- 
not be ;  my  lord  Etheridge  loves  parade.  I  can- 
not help  laughing.  The  jealousy  of  you  lovers 
is  for  ever  conjuring  up  phantoms  to  torment 
yourselves.  My  dear  sir  Brilliant,  wait  for 
realities ;  there  are  enough  in  life,  and  you  may 
teach  your  fancy  to  be  at  rest,  and  give  you  no 
further  trouble. 

Sir  Bril.  Nay,  don't  let  your  fancy  run  away 
with  you.    What  I  tell  you,  is  the  real  truth. 

Loth.  Well;  if  it  be  true,  and  if  lord  Ethe- 
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"Love.  Po  !  fallen  in  love  with  some  cocjuette, 
ivho  plays  off  her  airs,  and  makes  a  jest  of 
him. 

Sir  Bash.  A  young  actress,  may  be,  or  an 
opera  singer  ? 

Sir  Bril.  No;  you  will  nerer  guess.  Sir  Bash- 
ful— like  a  silly  cfevil,  he  is  fallen  in  love  with  his 
Own  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  Fallen  in  love  with  his  own  wife ! 

[Stares  at  him. 

Sir  Bril,  Yes ;  he  has  made  up  all  quarrels ; 

his  jealousy  is  at  an  end ;  and  he  is  to  be  upon 

his  good  behaviour  for  the  rest  of  his  life. — 

Could  you  expect  this,  Lovemore  ? 

Lffoe.  No,  sir;  neither  I,  nor  my  friend,  sir 
Bashful,  expected  this. 

Sir  Bash,  It  is  a  stroke  of  surprise  to  me. 

[Looking  uneasy. 
Sir  Bril  I  heard  it  at  my  lady  Beltv  Scan- 
dal's; and  we  had  such  a  laugl^^Hhe  whole  com- 
pany were  in  astonishment:  \^ist  stood  still, 
quadrille  laid  down  the  cards,  and  brag  was  in 
in  suspense.  Poor  sir  Amorous !  it  is  very  ridi- 
culous ;  is  not  it,  sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash,  Very  ridiculous,  indeed. — [Aside!] 
My  own  case,  exactly,  and  my  friend  Lovemore*s, 
too. 

Sir  Bril.  The  man  is  lost,  undone,  ruined, 
dead,  and  buried. 

Love.  \Laughing!\  He  will  never  be  able  to 
shew  his  face  after  this  discovery. 

Sir  Bril.  Oh,  never,  'tis  all  over  with  him. 
Sir  Bashful,  this  does  not  divert  you ;  you  don't 
enjoy  it. 

Sir  Bash.  Who,  I? — I — I-^ nothing  can  be 
more  pleasant,  and — I — laugh  as  heartily  as  I 
^ssibly  can.  [Forcing  a  laugh. 

Sir  Bril.  Lovemore,  you  remember  Sir  Amo- 
rous used  to  strut,  and  talk  big,  and  truly  he  did 
not  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  his  wife,  not  he  ! 
pretended  to  be  as  much  at  ease  as  sir  Bashful 
about  bis  lady,  and  as  much  his  own  master 
as  you  yourself,  or  any  man  of  pleasure  about 
town. 

Lave.  I  remember  him :  But  as  to  sir  Bashful 
imd  myself,  we  know  the  world ;  we  understand 
life. 

Sir  Bash.  So  we  do;   the  world  will   never 
have  such  a  story  of  us.     Will  they,  Lovemore  ? 
Love.  Oh  !  we  are  free ;    we  are  out  of  the 
scrape. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Amorous  la  Fool  will  be  a  pro- 
verb. Adieu,  for  him,  the  side-box  whisper^,  the 
soft  assignation,  and  all  the  joys  of  freedom  !  He 
is  retired  with  his  Penelope  to  love  one  another 
in  the  country ;  and  next  winter  they  will  come 
to  town  to  hate  one  another.     ■ 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  it  will  end  so } 

Sir  Bril,  No  doubt  of  it.    That  is  always  the 

denouement  of  modern  matrimony.     But  I  have 

not  told  you  the  worst  of  his  case.    Our  friend, 

sir  Charles  Wildfire,  yon  know^  was  writing  a  co- 


medy ;  and  what  do  you  thif^  be  has  done }  He 
has  drawn  the  character  of  mt  Amorous,  and 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  play. 

iSir  Bash.  What !  put  him  mto  a  cfMDedy  ? 
Sir  Bril.  Even  so.    It  is  called,  *  The  Aroo- 
rous  Husband ;    or.  The  Man  in  Love  with  his 
own  wife.'    Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Love.  We  must  send  in  time  for  places. 

[Laughs  with  Sir  Brilliakt. 
Sir  B(uh.  Lovemore  carries  it  with  an  air. 

[Aside. 
Sir  BriL  Yes,  we  must  secure  places.    Sir 
Bashful,  you  shall  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Bash,  The  party  will  be  very  agreeable.  I 
shall  enjoy  the  joke  prodigiously  !  Ha  !  ha ! 

[Forcet  a  laugh. 
Love,  Yes,  sir  Bashful,  we  shall  relbh  the  hu* 
mour.  [Looks  at  him,  and  laughs. 

Sir  Bril,  The  play  will  have  a  run  :  the  peo* 
pie  of  fashion  will  crowd  after  such  a  character. 
— I  must  drive  to  a  million  of  places,  and  put  it 
about ;  but  first,  with  your  leave,  sir  Bashful,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  give  a  hint  of  the  a&ir 
to  your  lady.  It  will  appear  so  ridiculous  to 
her. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  think  it  will  f 
Sir  BriL  Without  doubt :  she  has  never  met 
with  any  thing  like  it :  has  she,  Lovemore  ? 

Love,  I  fancy  not :  Sir  Bashful,  you  take  cire 
of  that 

Sir  Bash,  Yes,  yes :  I  shall  never  be  the  town* 
talk. — Hey,  Lovemore  ! 

Sir  Bril,  Well,  Til  step  and  pay  my  respects 
to  my  lady  Constant.  Poor  sir  Amorous!  he 
will  have  his  horns  added  to  his  coat  of  arms  in 
a  little  time.    Ha !  ha !  [Eiit. 

Sir  Bash.  There,  you  see  how  it  is.  i  shall 
get  lampooned,  be-rhymed,  and  niched  into  a  co- 
medy. 

Lave.  Po !  never  be  frightened  at  this.    No- 
body knows  of  your  weakness  but  myself;  and  I 
can't  betray  your  secret  for  my  own  sake. 
Sir  Bash.  Very  true. 

Love.  This  discovei^  shews  the  necessity  of 
concealing  our  loves.     We   must  act  with  can* 
tion.    Give  my  lady  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
you  have  the  least  kmdness  for  her. 
Sir  Bash.  Not  for  the  world. 
Love,  Keep  to  that. 

Sir  Bash,  I  have  done  her  a  thousand  kind- 
nesses, but  all  by  stealth ;  all  in  a  sly  way. 
Lave.  Have  you? 

Sir  Bash.  Oh  !  a  multitude.   I'll  tell  you.  She 
has  been  plaguing  me  a  long  time  for  an  addition 
to  her  jewels.    She  wants  a  diamond  cross,  and 
a  better  pair  of  diamond  buckles.     Madam,  says 
I,  I  will  have  no  such  trumpery ;    but  then  goes 
T,  and  bespeaks  them  of  the  first  j«weller  ia 
town — all  under  the  rose.    The  buckles  arc  fi- 
nished :  worth  five  hundred  !  She  will  have  them 
this  very  day,  without  knowing  from  what  quar« 
ter  they  come — ^I  can't  but  Uugh  at  the  cootri- 
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-the  man  that  brii^  them  will  roQ  away 
,  without  saying  a  word. 

[Laughs  heartily, 
.  Sly,  dy    ■   ■  'You  know  what  you  are 

3ash.  Ay,  let  me  alone [Laughs  with 

SEE.]  And  then,  to  cover  the  design  still 
when  I  see  her  wear  her  baubles,  I  can 
casion  to  be  as  jealous  as  bedlam. 
.  80  you  can  :  ha !  ha ! — [Aside.]   I  wish 
f  never  be  jealous  of  me  in  good  ear- 

SoiA.  Give  me  your  hand.  [  Looks  at  him, 

\gh»,]  I  am  safe,  I  tliink  ? 

.  [Laughing  with  hinh]   Perfectly  safe — 

I  if  it  was  not  for  his  own  folly, 

oath.  But  I  was  telling  you,  Mr  Love- 

-we  can  be  of  essential  use  to  each  other. 

.  As  how,  pray  ? 

iash.  Why,  my  lady  is  often  in  want  of 

It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  supply 
[qw,  if  you  wiH  take  the  money  from  me, 
tend  to  lend  it  to  her,  out  of  fnendship, 
►w 

Nothing  can  be  better — [Aside.]    Here 

ow  pimping  for  his  own  horns. 1  shall 

to  serve  you. 
Uish.  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you — here, 

ike  it  now — here  it  is  in  bank-notes 

>,  three;  there  is  three  hundred — give  her 
id  tell  her  you  have  more  at  her  service 
Dw,  or  next  day,  if  her  occasions  require 

My  good  friend,  to  oblige  you.   [Takes 
eyA  This  is  the  rarest  adventure  ! 
ash.  V\\  do  any  thing  for  you  in  return. 

I  shall  have  occasion  for  your  friend- 
-that  is,  to  forgive  me,  if  you  find  me  out 

[Aside. 

ask.  Lose  no  time ;  step  to  her  now - 

Id ;  sir  Brilliant  is  with  her. 

I  can  dismiss  him.     Rely  upon  my 
ip:  I  will  make  her  ladyship  easy  for 


ash.  It  will  be  kind  of  you. 

It  shall  be  her  own  fault  if  I  don't. 

ash,  A  thousand  thanks  to  you well, 

is  the  rarest  project  ? 

It  is  the  newest  way of  satisfying  a 

ife! 

fish.  Ay  !  let  this  head  of  mine  alone. 
[Aside."^  Not,  if  I  can  help  it.    Hush  ! — 
r  Brilliant;  he  is  coming  down  stairs, 
this  opportunity,  and  step  to  her  lady- 

uh.  Do  so,  do  so. 

I  am  gone.  [Aside.]  Who  can  blame  me 
'.  cuckold  this  fellow  ?  [Exit. 

tsh.  Prosper  you,  prosper  you,  Mr  Love- 
tf ake  me  thankful !  he  is  a  true  friend. 
DOW  what  I  should  do  without  him. 


Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  how  have  you  managed 
this  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  no  art,  no  management 
What's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Bril.  I  don't  know  what  you  have  done, 
but  your  lady  laughs  till  she  is  ready  to  expire  at 
what  I  have  been  tellincr  her. 

Sir  Bash.  And  she  thiuks  sir  Amorous  la  Fool 
an  object  of  ridicule  ? 

Sir  BriL  She  does  not  give  credit  to  a  sin£;Ie 
syllable  of  the  story.  A  man  that  loves  his  wife 
would  be  a  Phoenix  indeed  !  Such  a  thing  might 
exist  fonnerly,  but,  in  this  polished  age,  is  no 
where  to  be  found.  That's  her  opinion  of  the 
matter. 

Sir  Bash.  [Laughs.]  A  whimsical  notion  of 
hers  !  and  so  she  thinks  you  may  go  about  with 
a  lauthom  to  find  a  mmi  that  sets  any  value  upon 
his  wife  ? 

Sir  BriL  You  have  managed  to  convince  her 
of  it  How  the  devil  do  you  contrive  to  govern 
so  fine  a  woman  ?  I  know  several,  without  her 
pretensions,  who  have  long  ago  thrown  off  all  re- 
straint   You  keep  up  your  dijrnity. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  I  know  wlmt  I  am  about 
Sir  Bril.  You ! — you  are  quite  in  the  fashion. 
— Apropos ;  I  fancy  I  shall  want  you  to  afforci 
me  your  assistance.  You  know  my  lady  Char- 
lotte Modelove  ?  She  has  a  taste  for  the  theatre : 
at  Bell-Grove  Place  she  has  an  elegant  stage, 
where  her  select  friends  amuse  themselves  now 
and  then  with  a  representation  of  certain  comic 
pieces.  We  shall  there  act  the  new  comedy  ; 
but  we  apprehend  some  difficulty  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  characters.    Now,  you  sludl 

act  sir  Aniorous,  and 

Sir  Bash.  I  act,  sir ! — ^I  know  nothing  of  the 
character. 

Sir  BriL  Po !  say  nothing  of  that  In  time 
you  may  reach  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  it,  and 
play  it  as  well  as  another. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  Confusion  !  he  docs  no( 
suspect,  I  hope — divert  yourselves,  sir,  as  you 
may ;  but  not  at  mv  expence  I  promise  you. 

Sir  BriL  Never  be  so  abrupt  Whp  knows 
but  lady  Constant  may  be  the  happy  wife,  the 
Cara  Sposa  of  tlie  piece  I  and  then,  you  in  love 
with  her,  and  she  laughing  at  you  for  it,  will  give 
a  zest  to  the  humour,  which  every  body  will  re- 
lish in  the  most  exquisite  degree. 

Sir  Bash.  Po  !  this  is  too  much.  You  are 
very  pleasant,  but  you  won't  easily  get  me  to  play 
the  fool. 

Sir  BriL  Wdl,  consider  of  it.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  my  friend  sir  Bashful  tied  to  his 
wife's  apronstring,  and,  with  a  lans^uishing  look, 
malting  away  in  admiration  of  her  cliarms.  Oh, 
ho.  ho,  ho  !— adieu ;  a  thonneur ;  good  morn- 
ing, sir  Bashful.  [Exit, 
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Sir  Bath,  I  don't  kndw  what  to  make  of  all 
this.  But  there  is  no  danger.  As  long  as  no 
body  knows  it,  I  may  venture  to  love  m^  wife. 
There  will  be  no  harm,  while  the  secret  is  kept 
close  as  night, .  concealed,  in  tenfold  darkness, 
from  the  wits  and  scoffers  of  the  age. 

Enier  Lovemore. 

Well,  well  ;^-how  ?  what  have  you  done  f 

Love.  As  I  could  wish :  she  is  infinitely  obli^ 
ged  to  me,  and  will  never  forget  the  civility. 

Sir  Bath.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you.  I  am 
not  suspected  ? 

Love.  She  has  not  a  distant  idea  of  ytiu  in  this 
business.  She  was  rather  delicate  at  first,  and 
hesitated,  and  thought  it  an  indecorum  to  accept 
of  money  even  from  a  friend.  But  that  objec- 
tion soon  vanished.  I  told  her,  it  is  but  too 
risible  that  she  is  unfortunately  yoked  with  a 
husband,  whose  humour  will  never  be  softened 
down  to  the  least,compliance  with  her  inclinations 

Sir  Bath,  Tliat  was  well  said,  and  bad  a  good 
effect,  t  hope. 

LoDe.  I  nope  so,  too. 

Sir  Bath.  It  helps  to  carry  on  the  plot,  you 
know. 

Love.  Admirably ;  it  puts  things  in  the  train  I 
wish. 

Sir  B&th.  And  so,  to  cover  the  design,  you  gave 
me  the  worst  (if  characters } 

Love.  1  painted  you  in  terrible  colours. 

Sir  Bath.  Do  so  always,  and  she  will  never 
suspect  me  of  being  privy  to  any  civility  you  may 
rfiew  her. 

Love.  I  would  not  have  you  know  any  thing  of 
my  civility  to  her  for  the  world.  [Jiitfe.]  I  have 
succeeded  thus  far.  I  talked  a  few  musty  sent- 
ences, such  as  the  person  who  receives  a  civility 
confers  the  obligation,  with  more  jargon  to  that 
purpose!  and  so,  with  some  reluctance  she  com- 
plied at  last,  and  things  are  now  upon  the  foot- 
ing I  would  have  them. — Death  and  fbry  !  tliere 
comes  my  wife. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  and  here  comes  my  wife. 

Lc^e.  What  the  devil  brings  her  nithcrf 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  Now,  now ;  now  let  me  see 

how  he  will  carry  it  before  Mrs  Lovemore. 

Walk  in,  madam  !  walk  in,  Mrs  Lovemore. 

Enter  Mas  Loveuore,  and  Lady  Constant, 

at  opposite  do&rt. 

Lady  Con.  Mrs  Lovemore,  to  see  you  abroad 
is  a  novelty  indeed. 

Airs  Love.  As  great,  perhaps,  as  that  of  find- 
ing your  ladyship  at  home.  Mr  Lovemore,  1 
(lid  not  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you. 

Love.  Tlien  we  are  both  agreeably  surprised. 

Sir  Bash.  Now,  mind  how  he  behaves.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Love.  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  your 
city  banker. 

Love.  And  you  find  that  you  are  mistaken.    I 


hate  deferred  it  till  the  evening — \Ande.']  'Sdeath ! 
to  be  teased  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Bath.  [Aside,]  No,  no;  he  won't  drop  the 
mask.  [Lookt  at  Lady  Constaht.I  She  has 
touched  the  cash  ;  I  can  see  the  oank-ootes 
sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

Mrt  Love.  If  you  don't  go  into  the  city  till 
the  evening,  may  I  hope  for  your  company  at 
dinner,  Mr  Lovemore  ? 

Lo^.  The  question  is  entertaining ;  but,  as  it 
was  settled  this  morning,  I  think  it  1ms  lost  the 
graces  of  novelty. 

Sir  Bash.  He  wont  let  her  hare  the  least  sus- 
picion of  his  regard.  [Aside. 

Littfy  Con.  I  dare  say  Mr  Loremore  wul  dine 
at  home,  if  it  conduces  to  your  happiness,  madam; 
and  sir  Bashful,  I  take  it,  will  dme  at  home,  for 
\he  contrary  reason. 

Sir  Bash.  Madam,  I  will  dine  at  home,  or  I 
will  dine  abroad,  for  what  reason  I  please;  sad 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  give  no  reason  for  either.— 
Lovemore  !  [Looks  at  Attn,  end  tndlet. 

Love.  [Asidt  to  Sir  Bashful.]  Bravo  ! — Wl»t 
a  blockhead  it  is  ! 

Mrt  Ijove.  As  you  have  Your  chariot  at  the 
door,  Mr  Lovemore,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
will  send  away  my  chair,  and  you  may  do  me 
the  honour  of  a  place  in  your  carriage. 

LoiDe.  The  honour  vrill  be  very  great  to  me ; 

but so  many  places  to  call  at."      If  I  had 

known  this  sooner You  had  better  keep  ypor 

chair. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside. ^  Cunning  !  cunning!  he 
would  not  be  seen  in  his  chariot  with  her  for 
the  world.    He  has  more  discretion  than  I  have. 

Lady  Con.  Mrs  Lovemore,  since  you  have,  at 
last,  ventured  to  come  abroad,  I  hope  you  will 
think  it  a  change  for  the  better.  loa  are  too 
domestic.  I  shall  expect  now  to  see  you  often : 
and  apropos,  I  am  to  have  a  route  to  morrow 
evening ;  if  yon  will  do  me  the  honour  of  your 
company- 
Sir  Bash.  A  route  to-morrow  evening  !  you 
have  a  route  every  evening,  I  think.  Learn 
of  Mrs  Lovemore;  imitate  her  example,  and 
don't  let  me  have  your  hurricane  montm  all  the 
year  round  in  my  house. — Hip !  [ilsMie.]  Love- 
more, how  do  you  like  me  f 

Love.  [Aside  to  Sir  Bashful.J  You  improve 
upon  it  every  time.  But  I  am  loitering  here,  as 
if  I  had  nothing  to  do. — My  lady  Constant*  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  mom- 
iiig.    Sir  Bashful,  yours — madam. 

[Botes  gravely  to  Mas  Lovemore,  humt  a 
tune,  and  exit. 

Sir  Bash,  [Aside.]  Ue  knows  how  to  play  the 
game.  IMI  tiy  what  I  can  do.  Mrs  fx)v€more, 
[  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  nioming. 
Madam — 

[Bows  gravely  to  Lady  Constant,  httms  a 
tunei  and  exit. 

Mrs  Jjove.  Two  such  husbands ! 

ImcIi)  Con,  As  to  uiy  swain,  I  grant  you :   Mr 
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e  is,  at  least,  well-bred;  he  hat  an  un- 
ing,  and  may,  in  tiine,  reflect    Sir  Basb- 

qualiAes  himself  with  the  smallest  tino 
ivility. 

jtrve.  If  civility  can  qualify  the  draught, 
lUow  Mr  Lofemore  to  have  a  skilful 

kit  there  is  no  end  to  his  projects. 

ly  opens  a  new  scene.     Another  of  his 

is  come  to  light  I  came  to  consult 
r  ladyship.  I  know  you  are  acquainted 
widow  Bellmoor. 

Con.  The  widow  Bellmour !  I  know  her 
'  well. 

^jove.  Not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  yon  may 
She  has  thrown  out  the  lure  for  my 

snt,  and  in  order  to  deceive  me 

Con,  My  dear,  you  must  be  mistaken. — 
Is  you  this  ? 

!io9e.  Oh,  I  can  trust  to  ro^'  intelligence, 
lant  Fashion,  by  way  of  blind  to  me,  has 
s  morning  drawing  so  amiable  a  picture 
dy 


Lady  Con.  Sir  Brilliant's  authority  is  not  al- 
wa3rs  the  best ;  but,  in  this  point,  you  may  trust 
him. 

Mr$  Love,  But  when  you  have  heard  all  the 
circumstances 

Lady  Con,  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  wrong.—* 
I  know  the  widow  Bellmour.  Her  turn  of  cha« 
racter,  and  way  of  thinking 

Mrs  Love.  Excuse  me,  madam.  You  decide 
without  hearing  me. 

Lady  Con.  All  scandal,  take  my  word  for  it 
However,  let  me  hear  your  story.  We'll  adjourn 
to  my  dres«ng-room,  if  you  will ;  and  I  promise 
to  confute  all  you  can  say.  I  would  have  you 
know  the  widow  Bellmour :  you  will  be  in  love 
with  her.  My  dear  madam,  have  not  you  a  tinge 
of  jealousy }  Beware  of  that  malady.  If  you  see- 
chings  through  that  medium,  I  shall  give  you  up, 

rhat  jaundice  of  the  mind,  whose  colours  strike 
On  fhend  and  foe,  and  paint  them  all  alike. 

[ExeunK 


ACT  in. 


I. — An  apartment  at  fAe  Widow  Bell- 
's :  Meveral  chairs^  a  toilette,  a  book-catey 
karpsichordy  disposed  up  and  down. 

OK  TONET.    Putting  things  in  order. 

I  don't  well  know  what  to  make  of  thif 
ird  -Etheridge.  He  is  coming  here  again 
I  suppose :  all  this  neatness,  and  all  this 
ist  be  for  him.  Well,  it  does  not  signify : 
tnging  the  chairs.] — there  is  a  pleasure  in 
Madam  Bellmour.  She  is  a  sweet  lady, 
e  truth  of  it.  Twere  a  pity  if  any  of 
en,  with  their  deceitful  arts,  should  draw 
a  snare.  But  she  knows  them  all.  They 
le  early  who  can  ontwit  her. — [Settling 
tte,] 

Enter  Mrs  Bellmour,  reading. 

Meat  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day ! 

who  can  own  a  sister's  charms,  and  hear 
s  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  enr ; 
t  never  answers  tiU  a  husband  cools, 
,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shews  she  rules.' 
,  elegant  Pope ! 

rms  by  accepting,  by  submittini*  sways, 
has  her  bunwur  most,  when  she  obeys.' 

[Seems  to  read  on 
.   Lord   love  my  mistress  !    Alwa}'s   so 
ig,  so  f(ay,  and  so  happy  ! 
Bell.    1  hese  exquisite  characters  of  wo 
'hey  are  a  sort  of  painter'tt  gallery,  where 
•s  the  portraits  of  all  one's  acquaintance, 
nctimes  we  see  our  own  features,  too. — 
let,  put  this  book  in  its  place. 


Mig,  Yes,  madam ;  and  there's  your  toilette 
looks  as  eleeant  as  hands  can  make  it. 

Mrs  BeU.  Does  it.^  I  think  it  does.  You  have 
some  taste.  Apropos,  where  is  my  new  song? 
Oh !  here  it  is !  I  must  make  myself  mistress  of 
it — [Plays  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  sings  a  lit' 
/fe.]— -I  believe  [  have  comjuered  it — [Rises,  and 
goes  to  her  toilette.] — ^This  hair  is  always  tor-: 
menting  me,  always  in  disorder :  this  lock  must 
be  for  ever  gadding  out  of  its  place.  I  must,  and 
will,  subdue  it.  Do  you  know,  Mignionet,  that 
this  is  a  pretty  song?  It  was  writ  by  my  lord 
Etheridge.  My  lord  has  a  turn — [iSingf  a  little.] 
— I  must  be  perfect  before  he  comes. — [Humt 
the  tune.] — Do  you  know  that  I  think  my  lard  is 
one  of  those  men  who  may  be  endured  ? 

Mig,  Yes,  madam ;  I  kjiow  you  think  so. 

Mrs  Bell,  Do  you  ? 

Mig.  And  if  I  have  any  skill,  madam,  yon  are 
not  without  a  little  partiality  for  his  lordship. 

Mrs  Bell.  Really  ?  Then  you  think  I  like  biro, 
perhaps  ?  Do  you  think  I  like  him  ?  I  don't  well 
know  how  that  is.  Like  him  f  No,  not  absolute- 
ly :  it  is  not  decided  :  and  yet  I  don't  know,  if  I 
had  a  mind  to  humour  myself,  and  to  give  way  a 
little  to  inclination,  there  is  something  here  in 
my  lieart  that  would  be  busy,  I  believe.  The 
man  has  a  softness  of  manner,  a  turn  of  wit, 
and  does  not  want  sentiment  Can  I  caH  it  sen- 
timent ?  Yes;  I  think  I  may.  He  has  sentiment; 
and  then  he  knows  the  manners,  the  usage  of  the 
world,  and  he  points  out  the  ridicule  of  things 
with  so  much  humour ! — 

Mig.  You'll  be  cau&tht,  madam,  I  see  that  - 
To  be  sure,  my  lord  has  a  quality  air,  and  can 
make  himself  agreeable.    But  what  of  that? 
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You  know  but  very  little  of  him.  Is  a  roan's 
character  known  in  three  or  four  weeks  time? 
[Mrs  Bellmour  humt  a  tune.] — Do,  my  ^ear 
madam,  mind  what  I  say :  I  am  at  times  very 
considerate.  I  make  my  remarks,  and  I  See  very 
plainly — Lo^d,  madam,  what  am  I  doing  ?  I  am 
talking  to  you  for  your  own  good,  and  you  are  all 
in  the  air,  and  no  more  mind  me — no,  no  more 
than  if  I  was  nothing  at  all.  ' 

Mrs  Bell.  [Continues  humming  a  tune.] — You 
talk  wonderfully  well  upon  the  subject ;  but,  as  I 
know  how  the  cards  lie,  and  can  play  the  best  of 
the  game ;  and  as  I  have  a  song  to  amuse  me, 
one  is  inclined  to  give  musical  nonsense  the  pre- 
ference. 

Mig.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  servants,  that  bargain  for  their  mistress's  in- 
clinations :  but  you  are  going  to  take  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  What  does  my  lord  Etheridge  mean, 
with  his  chair  always  brought  into  the  hall,  and 
the  curtains  close  about  his  ears  ?  Why* does  not 
he  come  like  himself,  and  not  care  who  sees  him? 
There's  some  mystery  at  the  bottom,  I'll  be  sworn 
there  is ;  and  so  you  11  find  at  last.  Dear  heart, 
madam,  if  you  are  determined  not  to  listen,  what 
signifies  m^  living  with  you?  At  this  rate,  I  am 
oi  00  service  to  you. 

Mrs  BelL  There ;  I  have  conquered  my  song. 
— [Runs  to  her  glass.] — How  do  I  look  to-day  ? 
The  eyes  do  well  enough,  I  think.  And  so,  Mig- 
nionet,  you  imagine  I  shall  play  the  fool,  and 
marr^  my  lord  Etheridge  ? 

mig.  You  have  it  through  the  very  heart  of 
you  :  I  see  that 

Mrs  BelL  Do  you  ?  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  it.  Poor  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  !  If  I  prefer  his 
rival,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  I  won't  think 
about  it. 

Enter  Pompey. 

Mrs  BelL  What's  the  matter,  Pompey  ? 

Pom,  A  lady  in  a  chair  desires  to  know  if  your 
ladyship  is  at  home. 

Mrs  BelL  Has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Pom,  Yes ;  I  fancy  she  has,  madam ;  but  she 
did  not  tell  it 

Mrs  BelL  How  awkward  !  Well,  shew  the  la- 
dy up  stairs. 

Mig,  Had  not  you  better  receive  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  madam?  I  have  not  half  done  my 
business  here  ? 

Mrs  BelL  Oh !  You  have  done  very  well. — 
There  will  he  less  formality  here.  I  dare  say  it 
is  some  intimate  acquaintance,  though  that  fool- 
ish boy  does  not  recollect  her  name.  Here  she 
comes.    I  don*t  know  her. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovemore. 

Mrs  Love,  [Di$CQncerted.] — I  beg  pardon  for 
this  intrusion. 
Mrs  BelL  Pray  walk  in,  madam.    Mignionet, 


reach  a  chair.<-^MRS  Lovemore  crcua  the 
stage,  and  they  salute  ^ack  other  with  an  air  of 
distant  civility.] 

Mrs  Love.  1  am  afraid  this  visit  from  one  who 
has  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you 

Mrs  Bell,  Oh,  make  no  apology,  m«Ham,. — 
Mignionet,  you  may  withdraw. 

[Exit  Mignionet. 

Mrs  Love,  It  may  appear  extraordinary,  that 
a  stranger  thus  intrudes  upon  you ;  but  a  particu- 
lar circumstance  determmed  me  to  take  .this  li- 
berty.   I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  ? 

Mrs  BelL  You  do  me  honour,  madam :  pray, 
no  excuses.  A  particular  circumstance,  you 
say? 

Afrs  Love.  I  shall  appear,  perhaps,  very  ridi- 
culous, andf  indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  the 
most  absurd  thing  !  but  a  lady  of  your  acquaint- 
ance  You  know  my  lady  Constant,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Bell,  Extremely  well. 

Mrs  Lffoe,  She  has  given  you  such  an  amiable 
character  for  benevolence,  and  a  certain  elegant 
way  of  thinking,  entirely  your  own,  that  I  flatter 
myself,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  you  will  be  gene- 
rous enough  to  afford  me  your  assistance. 

Mrs  Bell,  Lady  Constant  is  ven  obliging. — 
Make  a  trial  of  me,  madaniy  and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use ' — 

Mrs  Love,  I  fear  I  shall  ask  you  a  strange 
question  : — are  you  acf|uainted  with  a  gentlemao 
of  the  name  of  Lovemore  ? 

Mrs  BelL  Lovemore  ?  No  such  name  on  my 
list  Lovemore  ?  No :  I  recollect  no  such  per* 
son.  The  circle  of  my  acquaintance  is  small :  I 
am  almost  a  stranger  in  town. 

Mrs  Lorn.  That  makes  an  end,  madam.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  have  given  you  an  unneoes* 
sary  trouble.  [Goimg, 

Mrs  BelL  [^stWe.]— -Mighty  odd  this !  Her 
manner  is  interesting.  You  have  given  me  no 
trouble;  but  my  curiosity  is  excited. — [Takes  her 
by  the  hand!] — I  beg  you  will  keep  your  chair. — 
Pray  be  seated.  What  can  this  mean  ? — [wisu^] 
— Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  ipform  me  who  the 
gentleman  is? 

Mrs  Lofoe,  The  story  will  be  uninteresting  to 

fou,  and,  to  me,  it  is  painful.    My  giievaoces — 
Puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes^ 

Mrs  Bell.  [^stVie.J-— Her  grief  afiects  me. — 
[Looks  at  her  tiU  she  has  recovered  kene^.] — I 
would  not  importune  too  much  '     ■ 

Airs  Love.  You  have  such  an  air  of  frankness 
and  geQerosity,  that  I  will  open  myself  without 
rescrv^^  I  hskvc  t|ie  tenderest  regard  for  Mr 
Lovemore :  I  have  been  married  to  him  these 
two  years.  I  admired  his  understanding,  his  sen- 
sibility, and  his  spirit  My  heart  was  his;  I 
loved  him  with  unbounded  passion.  I  thought 
the  flame  was  mutual,  and  you  may  believe  I  was 
happy.  But,  of  late,  there  is  such  a  revolution  in 
his  temper !  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it  X 
am  doomed  to  be  unhappy. 
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Mrt  BelL  Perhaps  not:  you  may  still  have 
■lach  in  your  oower. 

Mrs  ijove.  My  power  is  at  an  end.  Instead 
of  the  looks  of  affection,  and  the  expres«ons  of 
tenderness,  with  which  he  used  to  meet  me,  it  is 
nothing  now  but  coM,  averted,  superficial  civili- 
ty ;  while  abroad,  he  funs  on  in  a  wild  career  of 
ueasare,  and,  to  my  deep  afi9iction,  has  attached 
himself  entirely  to  another  object. 

Mr$  Bell.  And  if  I  had  Iniown  Mr  Lovemore, 
do  you  imagine  that  my  advice  or  persuasion 
would  avail  you  any  thing  ? 

Mrs  Lme.  I  had  such  a  fancy.  [Atide.]  Wliat 
can  I  think  of  her ! 

Afrt  Bfll.  You  are  much  mistaken.  In  these 
cases,  friends  may  interpose ;  but  what  can  they 
do  ?  They  recommend  a  wife  to  the  good  will, 
the  honour,  and  generosity  of  her  husband.  But 
when  a  woman,  who  should  be  esteemed  and  lo- 
1^,  is  recommended  as  an  object  of  compassion, 
she  is  humbled  indeed  :  it  is  all  over  with  her. 
A  wife  should  recommend  herself  by  the  graces 
of  her  person,  and  the  variety  of  her  talents. 
Men  will  prove  false ;  and,  if  there  is  nothing  in 
your  complaint,  but  mere  gallantry  on  his  side,  I 
protest,  I  do  not  see  that  your  case  is  so  very  bad. 

Mrs  Loroe.  Can  it  be  worse,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs  Bell,  A  great  deal.  If  his  affections,  in- 
stead of  being  alienated,  had  been  extinguished, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  f — A  downright, 
sullen,  habitual  insensibility.  From  that  lethargy 
of  affection,  a  man  is  not  easily  recalled.  In  ail 
Love*s  bill  of  mortality,  there  is  not  a  more  fatal 
disorder.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  Mr  Love- 
by  your  account,  he  still  has  sentiment ; 
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and,  where  there  is  sentiment,  there  is  room  to 
hope  for  an  alteration.  But  where  the  heart  has 
lost  its  feeling,  you  have  the  pain  of  finding  your- 
self neglected ;  and  for  what  ?  The  man  has 
thrown  stupid,  and,  ti>  the  warm  beams  of  wit  and 
beauty,  as  impenetrable  as  an  ice-house. 

Mrs  Love,  That  is  not  my  complaint.  I  have 
Co  do  with  one,  who  is  too  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  every  beautiful  object  that  comes  in 
bis  way. 

Mrs  Bell.  Why,  so  much  the  better.  A  new 
idea  strikes  his  fancy.  He  is  inconstant ;  but,  af- 
ter wavering  and  fluttering,  he  rafty  settle  at  last. 

Mrs  Lave.  How  light  she  makes  of  it !  she 
apologizes  for  him  !  [Aside. 

Mrs  Bell.  And,  perhaps,  the  fault  is  on  the 
woman'ft  side — 

Mrs  Lffve.  The  virtue  of  my  conduct,  ma- 
dam  

Mrs  Bell,  Oh !  I  would  have  laid  my  life  you 
would  bo  at  that  work.  But  virtue  is  not  the 
question  at  present.  I  suppose  virtue ;  that  is 
always  understood.  The  fault  I  mean,  is  the 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  art  of  pleasing.  It 
i«  there  that  most  women  fail.  In  these:  times, 
virtue  may  be  its  oWn  reward.  Virtue  alone  can- 
not please  the  taste  of  the  age.    It  is  la  belle  na- 


ture,  virtue  embellished  by  the  advantages  of  art, 
that  men  expect  now-a-days.  That  is  the  whole 
affair  :  I  would  not  make  myself  uneasy,  ma'am. 

Mrs  Lave.  Not  uneasy,  when  his  mdifference 
does  not  diminish  my  regard  for  him  !  Not  un- 
easy, when  the  man  I  dote  upon,  no  longer  fixes 
his  happiness  at  home  ! 

Mrs  Bell,  Give  me  leave  to  speak  my  mind 
freely.  I  have  obser\'ed,  when  the  fiend  jea- 
lousy is  roused,  that  women  lay  out  a  wonderful 
deal  of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  no  account; 
when,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they 
should  oe  angry  with  themselves  instead  of  their 
husbands. 

Mrs  Love.  Angry  with  myself,  madam  !  Ca- 
lumny can  lay  nothmg  to  my  charge. 

Mrs  Bell,  There  again,  now  !  that  is  the  folly 
of  us  all. 

Mrs  Love.  And  after  being  married  so  long, 
and  behaving  all  the  time  with  such  an  equality ! 

Mrs  Bell,  Ay,  that  equality  is  the  rock  so  ma- 
ny split  upon.  The  men  will  change.  Excuse 
my  needom.  They  are  so  immersed  in  luxury, 
that  they  roust  have  eternal  variety  in  their  hap- 
piness. 

Mrs  Love,  She  justifies  him !  [Aside. 

Mrs  Bell,  Your  case  may  not  be  desperate : 
I  would  venture  to  lay  a  pot  of  cofiee,  that  the 
person,  who  now  rivals  you  in  your  husband's  af- 
fections, does  it  without  your  good  qualities,  and 
even  without  your  beauty,  by  the  mere  force  of 
agreeable  talents,  and  some  skill  in  the  art  of 
pleasing. 

Mrs  Love,  I  am  afrud  that  compliment-—^ 

Mrs  BelL  If  I  judge  right,  you  are  entitled  to 
it.  Let  me  ask  you  :  Do  you  know  this  formi- 
dable rival  ? 

Mrs  Love,  There,  I  own,  I  am  puzzled. 

Mrs  Bell.  What  sort  of  woman  is  she  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Formidable  indeed  I  She  has  been 
described  to  me  as  one  of  charming  and  rare  ac- 
complishments. 

Mrs  Bell.  Never  throw  up  the  cards  for  all 
that.  Take  my  advice,  maam.  You  seem  to 
have  qualities  that  may  dispute  your  husband's 
heart  with  any  body ;  but  the  exertion  of  tlinse 
amiable  qualities,  I  fear,  may  be  suppressed.  Ex- 
cuse my  frankness.  You  should  counteract  your 
rival  by  the  very  arts  which  she  employs  against 
you.  I  know  a  lady  now  in  your  very  situation  : 
and  what  does  she  do?  She  consumes  herself 
with  unceasing  jealousy;  whereas,  if  she  would 
exert  but  half  the  pains  she  uses  in  teasing  her- 
self, to  vie  with  the  person  who  has  won  her  hus- 
band from  her ;  to  vie  with  her,  I  say,  in  the  art 
of  pleasing — for  there  it  is  a  woman's  pride  should 
be  piqued — Would  she  do  that,  take  my  word 
for  It,  victory  would  declare  in  her  favour.  You 
are  not  without  attractions ;  give  them  their 
energy,  and  you  conquer. 

Mrs  Love.  Do  you  think  so,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs  Bell.  Tliink  so !  I  am  sure  of  it.    You 
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must  exert  jouraelf.  It  is  the  wife's  business  to 
bait  the  hook  for  her  husband  with  variety.  Vir- 
tue alone,  by  her  own  native  charms,  would  do, 
if  the  men  were  perfect.  But  it  is  otherwise ; 
and,  since  vice  can  assume  allurements,  why  should 
not  truth  and  mnocence  have  additional  oma- 
ments  also  ? 

Mr$  Love,  I  find  air  Brilliant  told  me  truth. 

[A$Uie. 

Mrt  Bell,  Give  me  leave,  ma'am :  I  have  been 
married,  and  am  a  little  in  the  secreL  To  win  a 
heart  is  easy ;  to  keep  it  is  the  difficulty.  After 
the  fatal  words  '  for  better,  for  worse,'  women 
relax  into  indolenpe,  and,  while  they  are  guilty  of 
DO  infidelity,  they  think  every  thing  sa^.  But 
they  are  mistaken :  a  great  deal  is  wanting ;  an 
address,  a  vivacity,  a  desire  to  please ;  the  agree- 
able contrast;  the  sense  that  pleases,  the  folly 
that  charms — A  favourite  poet,  Prior,  has  ex- 
pressed it  with  delicacy. 

'  Above  the  fixed  and  settled  rules 
'  Of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  schools, 

*  The  better  part  should  set  before  'em 

*  A  grace,  a  manner,  a  decorum.' 

Mn  Love.  But  when  the  natural  tempei 

Mrs  Bell,  Oh !  the  nacural  temper  must  be 
forced.  Home  must  be  made  a  place  of  plea- 
sure to  the  husband.  How  is  that  to  be  oone  ? 
That  eauality,  which  you  talk  of,  is  a  sameness 
that  pails  and  wearies.  A  wife  should  throw  in- 
finite variety  into  her  manner.  She  should,  as  it 
were,  multiply  herself,  and  be,  as  it  were,  sundry 
difierent  women,  on  difierent  occasions.  Tlie  ten- 
der^ the  affectionate,  the  witty,  the  silent,  all  in 
their  turns,  all  shifting  the  scene,  and  she  suc- 
ceeding to  herself  as  quick  as  lightning.  And  this 
I  take  to  be  the  whole  mystery ;  the  way  to  keep 
a  man.  But  I  bee  your  pardon.  I  go  oa  too 
fast :  you  will  think  me  the  giddiest  creature. 

Mrt  Lave,  Quite  the  reverse,  ma'am ;  you  are 
very  obliging ! 

Mrt  BelL  I  have  tired  myself  and  you,  toa— - 
But  pray,  may  I  now  inquire,  who  was  so  kind 
as  to  intimate  that  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr 
Lovemore  ? 

Mrt  Loroe,  It  was  a  mere  mistake.  I  have  gi- 
ven you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  You  will  excuse 
my  frankness :  I  had  lieard  that  bis  visits  were 
frequent  here. 

Mrt  Bell,  His  visits  frequent  here !  My  lady 
Constant  could  not  tell  you  so  ? 

Mrt  Love,  She  told  me  quite  the  contrary. 
She  knows  your  amiable  quahties,  and  does  you 
justice. 

Mrt  BelL  The  accident  is  lucky !  it  has  pro- 
cured me  tiie  honour  of  your  acquaiotaoce.  And 
I  suppose  you  imagined  that  I  had  robbed  you  of 
Mr  Lovemore's  heart  ?^-Scandal  will  be  buzzing 
about.    I  can  laugh  at  every  tiling  of  that  sort 


[A  rap  at  the  door!\  Oh !  Heavens !  some  trouble- 
some visit.  [Bingt  a  UlL 

Enter  Mignionet, 

Mrt  BelL  I  am  not  at  home.  Go,  and  gjrt 
an  answer. 

Mig,  It  is  lord  Etheridge,  ma'am :  be  is  a> 
ming  up  stairs.  The  servants  did  not  know  you 
had  changed  your  mind. 

Mrt  Bell,  Was  ever  any  thing  so  cross  ?  Tell 
his  lordbhip  I  have  company ;  I  am  busy ;  I  am 
not  well ;  any  thing ;  don  t  let  him  come  io. 
Make  haste,  dispatch :  I  won't  see  him. 

Mrs  Loroe,  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder  you :  I  shiH 
take  my  leave. 

Mrt  BelL  By  no  means.  Our  convcrsatioi 
grows  interesting.  I  positively  will  not  see  my 
lord. 

Mrt  Love,  I  can't  agree  to  that.  You  most 
see  his  lordship.    I  can  step  into  anotlier  room. 

Mrt  BelL  Will  you  be  so  good  ?  You  will  find 
something  to  amuse  you  in  that  cabinet.  [Peintt 
to  a  door  in  the  back  tcene,]  We  must  talk  far- 
ther.   My  lord  shan't  stay  long. 

Mrt  Juove^  Nay,  but  if  you  stand  upoa  cere- 
numf — 

Mrt  BelL  Very  well :  Til  omtriye  it.  This  is 
a  lover  of  mine.  A  lover  and  a  husband  are  the 
same  thing.  Perhaps  it  will  divert  you  to  bear 
how  I  manage  him.  I  bear  him  on  the  stairs. 
Make  haste :  Mignionet,  shew  the  way. 

[Mrs  Love,  and  Mio.  go  out  at  the  kaek 
scene. 

Mrs  BelL  Let  me  see  how  I  look  to  reeeivt 
him.  [Runs  to  her  glass. 

Enter  Lovemore,  with  a  star  and  garter,  as 
Lord  Etheridge. 

Love,  A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appcan^ 
To  that  she  beods,  to  that  her  eyes  shs 

rears, 
Repairs  her  smile*— — 

Mrs  BelL  Repairs  her  smiles,  my  lord !  Yoa 
are  satirical  this  morning.  Pray,  my  lord,  are  my 
features  out  of  repair,  like  an  old  house  m  the 
country,  that  waots  a  tenant  ? 

Love,  N  ay,  now,  you  wrest  my  words  from  their 
visible  iutention.  V ou  can't  suppose  that  I  im- 
pute to  such  perfect  beauty  the  least  want  of  re- 
pair, whatever  may  be  the  case,  ma'am,  with  re- 
gard to  the  want  of  a  tenant? 

Mrs  BelL  Oh !  then  your  opinion  is,  that  I 
want  a  tenant  ?  And  perhaps  you  think  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  up  a  bill  to  signify  to  all  passers-by, 
that  here  is  a  mansion  to  he  let,  inquire  of  the 
widow  Bellmour?  I  like  your  notion;  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  a  bad  scheme.    Shall  I  try  it  ? 

Love,  A  palace  needs  no  such  invitation.  Its 
natural  beauty  attiucts  admiring  eyes.  But  who 
can  bid  up  to  the  price  ?  The  person  who  is  able 
to  do  it 
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Mrt  BelL  Will  be  faappy ;  I  know  that  is  what 
JOQ  are  going  to  say.  But  he  must  do  homage 
for  it :  and  men  I  will  let  it  to  none  but  a  single 
feotleman.  Do  ^oa  know  any  body  whom  these 
ouoditions  will  suitP 

Imv€,    Those   conditionsi    ma'am [Aside,] 

What  the  devil  does  she  mean  ?  I  am  not  de- 
tected, I  hope  ? — To  be  sure,  ma'am,  those  condi- 
tions— And---none  but  single  gentlemen  will  pre- 
Bome  to 

Mrt  BelL  And  then  it  must  be  a  lease  for  life. 
But  that  will  never  do ;  nobody  will  be  troubled 
with  it.  I  shall  never  get  it  off  my  hands ;  do  you 
think  I  shall,  my  lord  ? 

Ltnfe,  There  must  be  very  little  taste  left,  if 
you  have  not  a  number  of  bidders.  You  know 
the  ambition  of  my  heart ;  you  know  I  am  de- 
voted to  you,  upon  any  terms,  even  though  it 
irere  to  be  bought  with  life. 

Mr§  BelL  Heavens !  what  a  dying  swiun  you 
are  !  And  does  your  lordsi\ip  mean  to  be  guilty 
of  oaatrimony  ?  Lord !  what  a  question  have  I 
asked  I  To  be  sure,  1  am  the  giddiest  creature. 
My  lord,  don't  you  tliink  me  a  strange  madcap  ? 

Love,  A  vein  of  wit,  like  yours,  that  springs  at 
onoe  from  vivacity  and  sentiment,  serves  to  exalt 
yoor  beautv,  and  give  animation  to  every  charm. 

Mrt  Bel  Upon  my  word,  you  have  said  it 
finely  !  But  you  are  in  the  right,  my  lord.  Your 
pensive  melancholy  beauty  Is  the  most  insipid 
thing  in  nature.  And  yet,  we  4>ften  see  features 
without  a  mind  ;  and  the  owner  of  them  sits  in 
the  room  with  you,  like  a  mere  vegetable,  for  an 
hodr  together,  till,  at  last,  she  is  mcited  to  the 

violent  exertion  of,  *  Yes,  sir* *  I  fancy  not, 

'  ma*am/  and  then  a  matter  of  fact  conversation ! 
'  Miss  Beverly  is  going  to  be  married  to  Captain 
'  Sboolder-knot — My  lord  Mortgage  has  had  an- 
'  other  tumble  at  hazard — Sir  Harry  WilcHng  has 

*  lost  his  election They  say  short  aprons  are 

'  coming  into  fashion.' 

Lave.  Oh !  a  matter  of  fact  conversation  is  in- 
sapportable. 

Afrs  BeL  But  you  meet  with  nothing  else.  All 
in  great  spirits  about  nothing,  and  not  an  idea 
among  them.  Go  to  llanelagh,  or  to  what  pub- 
lic place  you  will,  it  is  just  the  same.  A  lady 
oumes  up  to  you ; — *  How  charmingly  you  look  ! 
'  —But,  my  <iear  m'em,  did  you  hear  what  hap- 
'  peoed  to  us  the  other  night  ?  We  were  going 
'  home  from  the  opera — ^you  know  my  aunt  Roly- 
^  Poly  ?  it  was  her  condi.    There  was  she  and 

*  lady  Betty  Fidget — What  a  sweet  blonde !  How 

*  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  [Curtsying  as  to  another 

*  going  by,]  My  lady  Betty  is  quite  recovered ; 

*  we  were  all  friglitened  about  her ;  but  doctor 

*  Soake-rout  was  called  in ;  no,  not  doctor  Snake- 

*  root.  Doctor  Bolus ;  and  so  he  altered  the 
'  course  of  the  medicines,  and  so  my  Uidy  Betty 
*ia  purely  now. — Well,  there  was  she,  and  my 
'aunt,  and  sir  George  Bragwell — a  pretty  man 

*  sir  George ! — fiucst  teeth  in  the  world  !-*-Your 
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'  ladyship's  most  obedient^Car^tytiig.]  We  ex- 
'  pected  you  last  night,  but  you  did  nf>t  come.—" 
'  He,  he,  he ! — and  «o  there  was  sir  George  and 

*  the  rest  of  us ;  and  so>  turning  the  corner  of 
'  Bond-street,  the  brute  of  a  coachman — I  hum- 

*  bly  thank  your  grace  [Curtsies,] the  brute 

'  ot  a  coachman  overturned  us,  and  so  my  aunt 
'  Roly*Poly  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits ;  and 

*  lady  Betty  has  had  her  nerves  again.  Only 
'  think  !  such  accidents ! — I  am  glad  tq  see  you 
'  look  so  well ;  a  C  honneur ;'  he,  he,  he  ! 

Lffoe,  Ho,  ho !  you  paint  to  the  life.  I  see 
her  moving  before  me  in  all  her  airs. 

JIfri  Bel,  With  this  conversation  their  whole 
stock  is  exhausted,  and  away  they  run  to  cards. 
Quadrille  has  murdered  wit .' 

Love,  Ay,  and  beauty,  too.  Cards  are  the 
worst  enemies  to  a  complexion :  the  small  pox  is 
not  so  bad.  The  passions  throw  themselves  into 
every  feature :  I  have  seen  the  countenance  of  an 
angel  changed,  in  a  moment,  to  absolute  defoi> 
mity  :  the  little  loves  and  graces  that  sparkled  in 
the  eye,  bloomed  in  the  cheek,  and  smiled  about 
the  mouth,  all  wing  their  flight,  and  leave  the 
face,  which  they  before  adorned,  a  prey  to  grief, 
to  anger,  malice,  and  fury,  and  tlie  whole  train 
of  fretful  passions. 

Mrs  BeL  And  the  language  of  the  passions  is 
sometimes  heard  upon  those  occasions. 

Love,  Very  true,  madam ;  and  if,  by  chance, 
they  do  bridle  and  hold  in  a  little,  the  struggle 
they  undergo  is  the  most  ridiculous  sight  in  na- 
ture. I  have  seen  a  huge  oath  quivering  on  the 
pale  lip  of  a  reigning  toast  for  half  an  hour  to- 
gether, and  an  uplifted  eye  accusing  the  gods  for 
the  loss  of  an  odd  trick.  And  then,  at  last,  the 
whole  room  in  a  babel  of  sounds.  '  My  lord,  yon 
*•  flung  away  the  game. — Sir  George,  why  did  not 
'  you  rough  the  spade  ? — Captain  Hazard,  why 

*  did  not  you  lead  through  the  honours  ?-^Madam, 
'  itwas  not  the  play — Pardon  me,  sir — but  madam 

*  — but  sir — I  would  not  play  with  you  for  straws ; 

*  don't  you  know  what  Hoyle  says? If  A  and 

'  B  are  partners  against  C  and  D,  and  the  game 
'  nine  all,  A  and  B  have  won  three  tricks,  and 
'  C  and  D  four  tricks :  C  leads  his  suit,  D  puts 
'  up  the  king,  then  returns  the  suit ;  A  passes, 
*"  C  puts  up  the  queen,  and  B  trumps  it;'  and  so 
A  a(^d  B,  and  C  and  D  are  bandied  about ;  they 
attack,  they  defend,  and  all  is  jargon  and  confu* 
sion.  wrangling,  noise,  and  nonsense;  and  high 


life,  and  polite  conversation.- 


-Ha!  ha!  ha! 


Mrs  BeL  Ha!  ha!  the  pencil  of  Hogarth 
could  not  do  it  better.  And  vet  one  is  dragged  to 
these  places.  One  must  play  sometimes.  We 
must  let  our  fnieods  pick  our  pockets  now  and 
then,  or  they  drop  our  acquaintance.  Do  you 
ever  play,  my  lord  ? 

Love,  Play,  ma*am? [Aside^  Wiiat  does 

she  mean }  I  must  play  the  hypocrite  to  the  end 

of  the  chapter. Play  ? — Now  and  then,  as  you 

say,  one  must,  to  oblige,   and  from  necessity; 
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but  from  taste,  or  incHnatioiiy  no ;  I  never  touch 
a  card. 

Mrs  Bel.  Oh  !  very  true ;  I  forgot  You  de- 
dicate^ your  time  to  the  Muses ;  a  downright 
rhyming  peer.  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  that  I 
am  charmed  with  your  song? 

Love,  Are  you  ? 

Mn  Bel.  Absolutely ;  and  I  really  tliink  you 
would  make  an  admirable  Vauxhall  poet 

Love.  Nay,  now  you  flatter  me. 

Mn  Bel.  No,  as  I  live ;  it  is  very  pretty.  And 
do  you  know  that  I  can  sing  it  already  ?  Come, 
you  shall  hear  how  I  murder  it.  I  have  no  voice 
lo-day,  but  you  shall  hear  me.  [Singf. 

Attendj  all  ye  fair,  and  TU  tell  you  the  art. 
To  hind  every  fancy  with  ease  in  your  chains  ; 

To  hold  in  soft  fetters  the  conjugal  hearty 
And  banish  from  Hymen  his  doubts  and  his 
pains. 

When  Juno  was  decked  with  the  cestus  ofLofoe^ 
At  first  she  was  handsome  ;  she  charming  be' 
came: 

With  skill  the  soft  passions  it  tqught  her  to  move. 
To  kindle  at  once,  and  to  keep  up  the  flame. 

^Tis  this  gives  the  eyes  all  their  magic  and  fire. 
The  voice-melting  accents ;  impassions  the  kiss  ; 

Confers  the  sweet  smile,  that  awakens  desire. 
And  plants  round  the  fair  each  incentive  to 

Thence  flows  the  gay  chat,  more  than  reason  that 
charms  ; 
Hie  eloquent  blush,  that  can  beauty  improve ; 
The  fond  sigh,  the  fond  vow,  the  soft  touch  that 
alarms  ; 
The  tender  disdain,  the  renewal  of  love. 

Ye  fair,  take  the  cestus,  and  practise  itspowef  : 
The  mind  unaccomplished,  mere  features  are 
vain  ; 
With  wit,  with  good  humour,  enliven  each  hour, 
And  the  loves,  and.  the  graces,  shall  walk  in 
your  train. 

Love.  My  poetry  is  infinitely  obliged  to  }rou. 
It  grows  into  sense  as  you  sing  it.  Your  voice, 
like  the  cestus  of  Venus,  bestows  a  grace  upon 
every  thing. 

Mrs  Bet.  Oh !  fulsome;  I  sing  horridly.  I  Goes 
to  the  glass.]  How  do  I  look  ?-^Don't  tell  me, 
my  lord :  you  are  studying  a  compliment,  but  I 
am  resolved  to  mortify  you ;  I  won't  hear  it — - 
Well !  have  you  thought  of  any  thing  ?  Let  it 
pass;  'tis  too  late  now.  Pray,  my  lord,  how 
came  you  to  choose  so  grave  a  subject  as  connu- 
bial happiness  ? 

Love.  Close  and  particular  that  question  ! 

[Aside. 

Mrs  Bel.  Juno !  Hymen  f  doubts  and  pains ! 


one  would  almost  swear  diat  yoa  have  a  wife  af 
home  who  sat  for  the  picture. 

Love.  Madam,  the — [Embarraued,]  The  com- 
pliment— you  are  only  laughing  at  me — ^the  sub- 
ject, from  every  day's  experience — [^SMlr.]  Docs 
she  suspect  me  ? — the  subject  is  oonranon — Ba- 
chelor's wives,  you  know— ha !  ha ! — And  whea 
you  inspire  the  thought;  when  you  are  the  brigbl 
original,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tfaie  copy — 

Mrs  BeL  Horrid !  going  to  harp  on  the  oM 
string.  Odious  solicitations !  I  hate  all  propo- 
sals. I  am  not  in  the  humour.  You  most  re- 
lease me  now :  your  visit  is  rather  long.  I  have 
indulj^ed  you  a  great  while.  And,  besides,  were 
I  to  listen  to  your  vows,  what  would  become  of 
poor  sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Love.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ? 

Mrs  BeL  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Love.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  I  have  seen 
him ;  but  that's  all.  He  lives  with  a  strange  tec, 
and  does  not  move  in  my  sphere.  If  he  is  • 
friend  of  yours,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Mrs  Bel.  Is  there  any  thing  to  say  against 
him? 

Lofve,  Nay,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
tleman. They  who  know  him  best,  don't  rats 
him  high.  A  sort  of  current  coin  that  passes  in 
this  town.  You  will  do  well  lo  beware  of  coan- 
terfeits. 

Mrs  BeL  But  this  is  very  alarming— 

Enter  Mignionet,  in  a  violent  hurry. 

Mign.  My  dear  madam,  I  am  frighted  oat  of 
my  senses.  The  poor  lady— Where  are  tke 
hartshorn  drops? 

Love.  The  lady  !  what  lady  ? 

Mign.  Never  stand  asking  what  lady.  She  hsi 
faintcnd  away  all  on  a  sudden :  she  is  now  in 
strong  hysterics ;  give  me  the  drops. 

Mrs  bel.  1  must  run  to  her  assistance.  Adieu, 
my  lord.  I  shall  be  at  home  in  the  evening. 
Mignionet,  step  this  way.  Your  lordship  wiU 
excuse  me :  I  shall  expect  to  see  you.  Conc^ 
Mignionet ;  make  haste,  make  haste. 

[Exit  with  Mign  TON  ET. 

Love.  I  hope  the  lady  has  not  overheard  me? 
What  a  villain  am  I  to  carry  on  this  sdieme 
against  so  miich  beauty,  innocence,  and  merit! 
And  to  wear  tliis  badge  of  honour  for  the  dark- 
est purposes  !  And,  then,  my  friend,  sir  Brilliant 
will  it  be  fair  to  supplant  him  ?  Prithee,  be  quiet, 
my  dear  conscience  !  none  of  your  meddling !" 
don't  interrupt  a  gentleman  in  his  pleasures.— 
Don't  you  know,  my  good  friend,  tliat  love  bss 
no  respect  for  persons,  but  soars  above  all  laivs 
of  honour  and  of  friendship?  No  reflection; 
have  her  I  must,  and  that  quickly,  too,  or  she 
will  discover  all.  Besides,  this  is  my  wife*s 
fault :  why  does  she  not  make  home  agreeable? 
I  am  willing  to  be  happy ;  I  could  be  constant  to 
her,  but  she  is  not  formed  for  happiness. — - 
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What  the  devil  is  Madam  Fortane  about  now  ? 
[Sir  BaiLLiAHT  tings  witfiin,^  Sir  Brilliant,  by 
all  that's  infamous  !  Confusion !  no  place  to 
bide  me  ?  no  escape !  The  door  is  locked.  Mig- 
nionet,  Mii^ionct,  open  the  door. 

Af^.  [Within.]  You  must  not  come  in  here. 

Lave.  What  shall  I  do  ?  This  star,  and  this 
ribbon  will  hnni;  vom  to  disgrace.  Away  with 
this  tell-ule  evidence  I  [Takes  off"  the  rit>bon.}-- 
Go,  thoQ  blushing  devil,  and  hide   thyself  for 

[Puts  it  in  his  pocket. 


Enter  Sir  Brilliant,  singing. 

Sir  Bril.  Mrs  Bcllmour,  I  have  such  a  story 
for  you.    How !  Lovemore  ? 

Lave,  Your  slave,  sir  Brilliant ;  your  slave. 

[Hiding  the  star  with  his  hat. 

Sir  BriL  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  ac- 
quainted here. 

Ltfve.  You  are  right  I  came  in  quest  of  you. 
I  saw  the  lady.  1  was  drawn  hither  by  mere  cu- 
fiosity.  We  have  had  some  conversation ;  and 
I  made  it  subservient  to  your  purposes.  I  have 
b^en  giving  a  great  character  of  you. 

•Sir  BriL  You  are  always  at  the  service  of 
your  friends.  But  what*s  the  matter  ?  what  are 
joq  fumbling  about  ?  [Pulls  the  hat. 

Love,  'Sdeath  !  have  a  care  :  don't  touch  rae. 
[Puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  breast. 

Sir  BriL  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  ? 

Love.  Oh !  keep  off—^Aside,]  Here's  a  busi- 
ness.   Taken  in  tne  old  way :  let  me  pass 1 

have  had  a  fling  at  lord  Etneridge :  he  will  be 
out  of  favour  with  the  widow :  I  have  done  you 
that  good.  Racks  and  torments,  my  old  com- 
pUiot !  [  Wanting  to  pass  him. 

Sir  Bril  What  complaint  ?  You  had  better  sit 


Love,  No,  no;  air,  the  air.  I  must  have  a 
sufgeoo.  A  stroke  of  a  tennis-ball!  My  lord 
Rackett's  unlucky  left-hand.  Let  me  pass. — 
There  is  something  forming  here.  [Passes  him,] 
To  be  caught  is  the  devil.  [Aside.]  Don't  men- 
boo  my  name.  You  will  counteract  all  I  have 
said.  Oh  !  torture,  torture !  I  will  explain  to 
yoo  another  time.  Sir  Brilliant,  yours;  I  have 
served  your  interest — Oh  !  there  is  certainly 
•omething  forming.  I-^'^' 

Sir  BriL  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  So,  so, 
Mrs  Lovemore's  suspicions  are  well-founded. — 
The  widow  has  her  private  visits,  I  see.  Yes, 
jes;  there  is  something  forming  here. 

Enter  Mrs  Bellicour. 

So;  here  ehe  comes;  The  whole  shall  he  ex- 
plained. I  hope,  madam,  that  I  don't  interrupt 
you  widi  any  piquetrfriend. 

Mrs  BelL  You  are  always  a  torment;  what 
brings  yoo  hither? 

Sir  BriL  There  are  times,  madam,  when  a  vi- 
sit  


Mrs  Bel.  Is  unseasonable,  and  yours  is  so 
now.     Huw  can  you  tease  me  ? 

Sir  Bril.  I  thought  as  much.  There  are  some 
things  that  may  require  to  be  discussed  between 
us. 

Mrs  Bel.  Reserve  them  all  for  another  time. 
I  can*t  hear  you  now.  You  must  leave  me. — 
There  is  a  lady  taken  ill  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  BriL  And  here  has  been  a  gentleman  ta- 
ken ill  in  this  room. 

Mrs  BelL  How  troublesome !  you  must  be 
gone.  Do  you  dispute  my  will  and  pleasure? 
Fly  this  moment ! 

Sir  BriL  But,  madam—Nay,  if  you  insist  up- 
on it [Goes. 

Mrs  BelL  But,  sir !  I  will  be  absolute :  you 
roust  leave  me.  [P^ts  him  out.]  There,  and  now 
I'll  make  sure  of  the  door. 

Enter  Mrs  Lovemore,  leaning  on  MiCNioyET. 

Mign.  This  way,  madam :  here  is  more  air  in 
this  room. 

Mrs  BelL  How  do  you  find  yourself?  Pray, 
sit  down. 

Mrs  Love.  My  spirits  were  too  weak.  I 
could  not  support  it  any  longer ;  such  a  scene  of 
perfidy ! 

Afrs  Bell.  You  astonish  me !  what  perfidy  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Perfidy  of  the  blackest  dye ;  I  told 
^ou  that  you  were  acquainted  with  my  husband  ? 

Mrs  Bel.  Acquainted  with  your  husband  ! 

[Angrify. 

Mrs  Love.  A  moment's  patience — Yes,  ma- 
dam, you  are  acquainted  with  him.  The  base 
man,  who  went  hence  but  now 

Hrs  BelL  Sir  BriUiant  Fashion  ? 

Mrs  Love.  No;  your  lord  Etberidge,  as  he 
calls  himself 

Mrs  BelL  Lord  Etberidge  ?  What  of  him, 
pray? 

Mrs  Love.  False,  dissembling  man !  he  is  my 
husband,  madam :  not  lord  Etberidge,  but  plain 
Mr  Lovemore ;  my  Mr  Lovemore. 

Mrs  BeL  And  has  he  been  base  enough  to  as- 
sume a  title  to  ensnare  me  to  my  undoing  ? 

Mign.  [Going.]  Well,  for  certain,  I  believe 
the  devil's  in  me :  I  always  thought  him  a  sly 
one.  [JSxi^. 

Mrs  Love.  To  see. him  carrying  on  this  dark, 
design — to  see  the  man  whom  I  have  ever  es- 
teemed and  loved — the  man  whom  I  must  still 
love — esteem  Mm,  I  fear,  I  never  can — to  soe  him 
before  my  face  with  that  artful  treachery !  it 
was  too  much  for  sensibility  like  mine ;  I  felt  the 
shock  too  severely,  and  I  sunk  under  it. 

Mrs  BeL  \  am  ready  to  sink  this  moment 
with  amazement !  I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time, 
at  old  Mrs  Loveit's.  She  introduced  him  to  me. 
The  appointment  was  of  her  own  making. 

Mrs  Love,  You  know  Mrs  Loveit's  character, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mrs  BelL  The  practised  veteran  I   Could  \ 
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suspect  that  a  woman,  in  her  style  of  life,  woald 
lend  herself  to  a  vile  stratagem  against  my  ho- 
nour f  That  she  would  join  in  a  conspiracy  a- 
gainst  her  own  sex  ?  Mr  Lovemore  shall  never 

enter  these  doors  again 1  am  obliged  to  you, 

madam,  for  this  visit ;  to  me  a  providential  inci- 
dent. I  am  sorry  for  your  share  in  it.  The  dis- 
covery secures  my  peace  and  happiness ;  to  you 
it  is  a  fatal  conviction,  a  proof  unanswerable  a- 
gainst  the  person  to  whom  you  are  joined  for 

Mrs  Love,  After  this  discovery,  it  cannot  be 
for  life.  1  am  resolved  not  to  pass  another  day 
under  his  roof. 

Mrs  Bell,  Hold,  hold  !  no  sudden  resolutions. 
Consider  a  little:  passion  is  a  bad  adviser^ — 
This  may  take  a  turn  for  your  advantage. 

Mn  Love,  That  can  never  be  :  I  am  lost  be- 
yond redempHon. 

MrtBell  Don't  decide  too  rashly.  Come, 
come,  the  man,  who  has  certain  qualities,  is 
worth  thinking  about,  before  one  throws  the  hi- 
deous thing  away  for  ever.  Mr  Lovemore  is  a 
traitor;  but  is  not  he  still  amiable?  And,  be- 
sides, you  have  heard  his  sentiments.  That  song 
points  at  something.  Perhaps,  you  are  a  little 
to  bicune.  He  did  not  write  upon  such  a  subject, 
without  a  cause  to  suggest  it.    We  will  talk  over 


this  matter  cooUy.  You  have  %VLved  me,  and  I 
must  retimi  the  obligatioo.  You  ihall  tuy  din- 
ner  with  me. 

Mrs  Love,  Excuse  me.  Mr  Lovemore  may 
possibly  go  home.  He  shall  hear  of  his  guilt, 
while  tne  sense  of  it  pierces  here,  and  wounds  me 
to  the  quick. 

Mr$  BelL  Now,  there  you  are  wrong :  take 
my  advice  first  I  will  lay  such  a  plan  as  may 
ensure  him  jrours  for  ever.  Come,  come,  you 
must  not  leave  me  yet.  [Takes  her  hand.]  An- 
swer me  one  question :  dou*t  you  still  think  be 
has  qualities  that  do,  in  some  sort,  apologize  for 
his  vioes? 

Mrs  Ijove,  I  don*t  know  what  to  think  of  it : 
I  hope  he  has. 

Afrt  BelL  Very  well,  then.  I  have  lost  a  fe- 
ver; you  may  gain  one.  Your  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  may  reform  him ;  and  let  roe  tell 
you,  that  the  man,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  a- 
tone  for  his  faults,  should  not  be  entirely  despi- 
sed. Let  the  wife  exert  herself;  let  her  try  her 
powers  of  pleasing,  and,  take  my  word  for  it, 

The  wild  gallant  no  more  abroad  will  roam, 
But  find  his  loved  variety  at  home. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  Loveicore's 
house,  Mr  and  Mrs  Lovemore  at  table  ef- 
ter  dinner :  servants  taking  things  out  ofjlhe 
room. 

Love,  [Tilling  a  glass!]  I  wonder  you  are  not 
tired  of  the  same  eternal  topic.  [Sipptng  his  wine, 

Mrs  Love,  If  I  make  it  an  eternal  topic,  it  is 
for  your  own  good,  Mr  Lovemore. 

Love.  I  know  I  have  your  good  wishes,  and 
you  have  mine.  All  our  absent  friends,  Mrs 
Lovemore.  [Drinks, 

Mrs  Love.  If  you  would  but  wish  well  to 
yourself,  sir,  -I  should  be  happy.— But,  in  the 
way  you  go  on,  your  health  must  be  ruined ;  day 
is  night,  and  night  day ;  your  substance  squander- 
ed ;  your  constitution  destroyed ;  and  your  fa- 
mily quite  neglected. 

Love.  Family  neglected !  You  see  I  dined  at 
home,  and  this  is  my  reward  for  it. 

Mrs  Love.  You  dined  at  home,  sir,  because 
Bomething  abroad  has  disconcerted  you.  You 
went,  I  suppose,  after  I  sow  you  at  Lady  Con- 
stant's, to  your  old  haunt,  your  friend,  Mrs  Lo- 
veit 

Love.  Mrs  Loveit !  ha !  ha !  I  dropt  her  ac- 
quaintance long  ago.  No,  my  love,  I  drove  into 
tne  city,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  nMrnins;  upon 
business.  I  had  long  accounts  to  settle  with  old 
Discowit^  the  banker. 


Mrs  Love.  And  that,  to  be  sure,  engrossed  all 
your  time.  Business  must  be  minded.  Did  yoa 
find  him  at  home  f 

Love,  It  was  by  his  own  appointment.  I  went 
to  his  house  dii^tly  after  I  parted  from  you.  I 
have  been  no  where  else.  Matters  ot  account 
always  fatigue  me. 

Afrf  Love.  I  would  not  he  too  inquisitive,  sir. 

Love,  Oh,  no ;  you  never  are.  I  staid  at  the 
banker's  the  rest  ot  the  time  ;.  and  I  came  straight 
from  his  house  to  have  the  pleasure  of  diniiig 
with  you. 

[Fills  u  glass  aftnne. 

Mrs  Love,  Were  there  any  sincerity  in  that 
declaration,  I  should  be  haftpy.  A  tavern  life 
has  hitherto  been  your  delight.  I  wonder  what 
delist  yoa  can  find  in  such  aa  eternal  round  of 
gaming,  riot,  and  dissipation.  Will  yoa  answer 
ine  one  quesdon  f 

Love.  With  great  pleasure — [Aside.] — if  it  b 
not  inconvenient. 

Mrs  Love,  Lay  your  liand  on  your  heart,  and 
tell  me Have  1  descn'ed  this  usage  ? 

Love,  Mv  humble  service  to  you,  nv  love. 

'  [Drinh. 

Mrs  Love,  I  am  sure  I  have  never  been  de« 
ficient  in  any  one  point  of  the  duty  I  owe  you. 
You  won  my  heart,  and  I  gave  it  freely. 

Jji9ve.  [going  to  sleep.]  It  is  very  true. 

Mj-s  Love.  Your  interest  has  been  mine.    I 
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kare  known  no  pleuare  unconnected  with  your 
bappinetB.  Diversions,  show,  and  pomp^  nave 
bad  no  allurements  for  me. 

Lone.  [Dropping  iuietp,]  Yet-*-you  are  right 
—just  as  you  please  ■ 

Mr$  Love.  Had  I  been  inclined  to  follow  the 
eiample  of  other  womea,  your  fortune  would 
bare  felt  it  before  now.  You  might  have  been 
thousands  out  of  pocket ;  but  your  interest  has 
been  the  object  of  my  attention ;  and  your  con- 


Lave,  [Tunu  kp$  ckvirfrom  her,]  You  reason 
very you  reason  admir — ably admire- 
ably al — ways         al — ways        gay*— and 

«siter-*«ntertatning [Going  to  sleep. 

Mrt  Love.  Marriage  is  generally  considered 
as  an  introduction  to  the  great  scene  of  the 
world.  I  thought  it  a  retreat  to  less  noisy  and 
sefener  pleasures.  What  is  called  polite  com- 
pany [He  falls  fast  asleep.]  was  not  my  taste. 
Von  was  lavish  in  expence ;  I  was,  therefore,  an 
cooQomisL  From  the  moment  marriage  made 
rac  yours,  the  pleasure  arisinz  from  your  com- 
pany  ^There!  fast  asleep!  Agreeable  com- 
pany indeed  ? — ^This  is  ever  his  way.  [She  rises.] 

Unraelin^  man! It  is  too  plain  that  I  am 

grown  his  aversion.  Mr  Lovemore !  [Looking 
at  kkm."]  you  little  think  what  a  scene  this  day 
has  brought  to  light—And  ^et  he  hopes  with 
falsehood  to  varnish  and  disguise  his  treachery. 
How  mean  the  subterfuge !  shall  I  rouse  him 
now,  and  tax  him  with  nis  guilt !  My  heart  is 
too  foil :  reproach  will  only  tend  to  exasperate, 
and  perhaps  make  him  irreconcilable.  The 
pride  that  can  stoop  to  low  and  wretched  arti- 
fice, but  ill  can  brook  detection.  Let  him  rest 
for  tbe  present.  The  widow  BeUmour's  experi- 
neof  may  answer  better— I  will  try  it,  at  least — 
Oh !  Mr  Lovemore,  you  will  break  my  heart ! 

[Looks  at  him,  and  exit. 

Love,  [Talking  in  his  sleep.]  I  do  listen — I 
am  not  asleep.  [Sleeps  and  nods.]  You  are  very 
right — always  rieht — I  am  only  thinking  a  little. 
No— no— no— — [Jfa//erf  indistinctly.]    It    was 

aoC  two  o'clock — in  bed — in  bed  by  twelve 

Sir  Baahful  is  an  oaf — ^l*he  widow  Bellmour — 
[Sleeps^  and  his  head  rolls  atou/.j— What's  the 
matter }  [Waking.]  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  was 
begHming  to  nod.  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  ? 
{LsanM  em  the  table,  without  looking  about.] 
Une  cannot  always,  you  know — [Turns  about.] 
%leath  !  she  is  gone  !  Oh !  fast  asleep.  This  is 
ever  tbe  w^  wl^  one  dines  at  home.  Let  me 
shake  it  off.  [Risfs.]  What's  o'clock?— No  ar 
mu^ment  in  this  house ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  The 
widow? — I  must  not  venture  in  that  quarter. 
My  evil  genius,  sir  Brilliant,  will  be  busy  there.  Is 
aay  hody  in  the  way  ?  I  must  sally  out  My  dear 
Venus,  favour  your  votary  this  afternoon. 
Your  best  arms  employ, 
AU  winged  with  pleasure,  and  all  tipt  with  joy. 

•  [Exit. 


SCENE  n.— CAanget  to  Sie  BAtRruL's. 

Enter  Ladt  Constant  and  Furnish. 

Latfy  Con.  Who  brought  this  letter  ? 

Fur.  A  servant  of  Mrs  Lovemore's :  he  wait» 
an  answer. 

Lady  Con.  My  compliments  to  Mrs  Lovemore, 
and  I  shall  wait  upon  her. 

Fur.  Yes,  madam.  [Going. 

Lady  Con.  And  hark  ye,  Furnish  ?«-have  me 
things  been  carried  to  sir  Brilliant,  as  I  ordered? 

At.  I  have  obeyed  your  ladyship's  o6m- 
mands.  The  steward  went  himself.  Mr  Pounoeiy 
your  ladyship  knows,  is  a  trusty  body.  You  may 
depend  upon  his  care. 

Lady  Con.  Go,  and  send  Mrs  Lovemore  her 
answer.  She  may  depend  upon  my  being  with 
her  in  time.  [Exit  Furnfsh.J  What  can  Mrs. 
Lovemore  want?  [Reads  ]— '  liadyship's  oompanj 

*  to  a  card-party ;  but  cards  are  the  least  part  of 
'  my  object    I  have  something  of  higher  mo- 

*  ment  in  view,  and  the  presence  of  my  friends  is 
'  absolutely  necessary.'  There  is  some  mystery 
in  this.  What  does  she  mean  ?  I  shall  ^o,  and 
then  the  scene  will  clear  up:  those  diamond 
buckles  embarrass  me  more  than  Mrs  Love- 
more's  unintelligible  letter.  Diamond  buckles 
to  me !  From  what  quarter  ?  Who  could  send 
them?  Nobody  but  sir  Brilliant  I  am  right  in 
my  conclusion:  they  came  from  him.  Who 
could  take  the  liberty  but  a  person  of  his  cast  f 
A  presuming  man  !  But  I  have  mortified  his  va- 
nity. Before  this  time,  he  has  found  his  dia- 
monds thrown  back  upon  his  hands,  with  the 
disdain  which  such  confidence  deserves— But  if 
I  have  made  a  mistake  ! — Oh !  no ;  no  danger. 
Has  not  sir  Brilliant  made  overtures  to  me  ?  Has 
not  he  declared  himself?  He  sees  sir  Bashful's 
behaviour,  and  his  vanity  plumes  itself  upon  that 
circumstance.  To  give  me  my  revenge  againsi  a 
crazy  and  insufferable  husband,  he  would  fain 
induce  me  to  ruin  myself  with  a  coxcomb.  Be- 
sides, he  heard  the  whole  of  sir  Bashful's  dispute 
about  diamonds  and  trinkets :  the  thing  is  clear; 
it  was  sir  Brilliant  sent  them ;  and,  by  that  stra- 
tagem, he  hopes  to  bribe  me  into  compliance— 
That  bait  will  never  take ;  though  here  comes 
one,  who,  I  am  sure,  deserves  to  be  (reated  with- 
out a  grain  of  ceremony. 

Enter  Sir  Basuwvu 

Sir  Bash.  Here  she  is.  Now,  let  me  see  whe- 
ther she  will  take  any  notice  of  the  present  I 
sent  her.  She  has  reason  to  be  io  gooa  humour, 
I  think — Your  servant,  madam. 

Laiy  Con.  Your  address  is  polite,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  Still  proud  and  obstinate!-— 
Has  any  thing  happened  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  your  temper  ? 

Lufy  Con.  Considering  what  little  discord  you 
make,  it  is  a  wonder  that  my  temper  is  not  alw'ajgi 
in  tune. 
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Sir  Bask.  If  yon  ncrer  gave  me  cause,  ma- 
dam  

Lady  Con.  Oh !  for  mercy's  sake,  truce  with 
altercation.  I  am  tired  out  with  the  eternal  vio- 
lence of  your  temper.  Those  frequent  starts  of 
passion  hurry  me  out  of  my  senses :  and  those  un- 
accountable whims,  that  bold  such  constant  pos- 
session of  you 

Sir  Batn.  Whims,"  madam  ? — Not  to  comply 
with  you  in  every  thing,  is  a  whim,  truly !  Must 
1  yield  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  your  extra- 
va^^aace?  When  you  laid  close  siege  to  me  for 
(bamond  baubles,  and  I  know  not  what,  was  that 
a  whim  of  mine  ?  Did  I  take  that  fancy  into  my 
bead  without  cause,  and  without  sufficient  foundar 
tion.^ 

Latiy  Con.  Well,  we  have  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject. IJave  not  you  told  me  a  thousand  times, 
that  there  is  no  living  with  me  ?  I  agree  to  iL 
And  have  not  I  returned  the  compliment  ?  We 
bave  nothing  new  to  say ;  and  now,  all  that  re- 
mains>  is  to  let  the  lawyer  reduce  to  writing  our 
mutual  opinions,  and  so  we  may  part  with  the 
pleasure  of  giving  each  other  a  most  woful  cha- 
lacter. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.]  The  buckles  have  had  no 
effect.  Stubborn!  she  has  received  them,  and 
won't  own  it. 

Lady  Con.  A  dash  of  your  pen,  sir,  at  the 
foot  of  certain  articles  now  preparing,  will  make 
«»  both  easy.  [Going. 

Sir  Bash,  If  we  don't  live  happily,  it  is  your 
own  fault. 

Lady  Con.  That  is  very  odd. 

&>  Bash.  If  you  would  control  yoiu-  passion 
for  play — 

iady  Con.  Quite  threadbare  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  have  still  a  regard  for  you. 

Lady  Can.  Worn-out  to  frippery! — I  can't 
bear  any  more.  The  law  will  dress  it  up  in  new 
bmguage  for  us,  and  that  will  end  our  differences. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  [Alone.]  I  must  unburthen  my  heart : 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  love  her ;  I  admire 
ber;  she  inflames  my  tenderest  passions^  and 
raises  such  a  conflict  here  in  my  very  heart,  I 
cannot  any  longer  couceal  the  secret  from  her. 
Illgoand  telf  her  all  this  moment. — But  then, 
that  meddling  fiend,  her  maid,  will  be  there :  po! 
I  can  turn  her  out  of  the  room  :  but  then,  the 
iade  will  suspect  something.  Her  ladyship  may 
be  alone :  Fll  send  to  know  where  she  is.  Who 
is  there  ?  Sideboard — 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bash.  Go  and  tell  your  lady  that — • 

[Pauses. 

Side.  Did  your  honour  want  me  ? 

Sir  Bash.  No  matter ;  it  does  not  signify.— 
[Aside.]  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  her  my 
mind :  a  glance  of  her  eye,  and  my  own  confu- 
sion, will  undo  all 


Side.  I  thought  your  honour  called. 

Sir  Bash,  [Aside.] — A  tboueht  comes  across 
me ;  I'll  write  her  a  letter.  Yea,  yes,  a  letter 
will  do  the  business.  Sideboard,  draw  that  table 
this  way — Reach  me  a  chair. 

Side.  There,  your  honour. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  stay  while  I  write  a  letter. 
You  shall  carry  it  for  me.      [Sits  doom  to  werite. 

Side.  Yes,  sir.  I  hope  he  has  an  intrigue  upon 
his  hands.  A  servant  thrives  under  a  master 
that  has  his  private  amusements.  Love  on,  say 
I,  if  you  are  so  given ;  it  will  bring  g;rist  to  my 
mill. 

Sir  Bash.  [Writing.]  This  will  surprise  her. 
Warm,  passionate,  and  tender  !  and  yet  it  does 
not  come  up  to  what  I  feel. 

Side,  What  is  he  at  ? — I  may  as  well  read  the 
news-paper.  [Takes  it  out  of  his  pocket.]  What, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  is  all  this ? Ha,  ha! 

[Bursts  into  a  loud  laugh,]  1  never  beard  the 
ike  of  this  before.    Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

iSir  Bash.  W  hat  does  the  scoundrel  mean } 

[Stares  at  Ajm. 

Side.  Ha,  ha  ha  !  I  can't  help  laughing. 

Sir  Bash.  Does  the  villain  suspect  me?  [iliaes.] 
Hark  ye,  sirrah,  if  ever  I  find  that  you  dare  listen 
at  any  door  in  my  house — 

Side,  Sir! 

Sir  Bash.  Confess  the  troth :  have  not  yga 
been  listening  to  mv  conversation  with  Mr  Love- 
more  this  morning  r 

Side*  Who,  I,  sir  ?  I  would  not  be  guilty  of 
such  a  thing :  I  never  did  the  like  in  all  my  days. 

Sir  Bash'.  What  was  you  laughing  at  ? 

Side,  A  foolish  thing  in  the  newspaj 
that's  all.    I'll  read  it  to  your  honour.  [_, 
We  hear  that  a  new  comedy  is  now  in  rehi 
and  will  speedily  be  performed,  entitled,     _^ 
Amorous  Husboind ;  or,  The  Man  in  Love  with 
his  own  Wife.' 

Sir  Bash   And  what  do  you  see  to  laugb  at? 

Side.  See,  sir  ?  I  have  lived  in  a  great  many 
families,  and  never  heard  of  the  like  before. 

Sir  Bash.  [Aside.)  There,  there,  there ! ^I 

shall  be  the  butt  of  my  own  servants. — Sirrah, 
leave  the  room.  And  let  me  never  bear  tbatyoe 
have  the  trick  of  listening  in  my  house. 

Side.  No^  sir— The  Man  in  love  with  bis  own 
Wife  1  [EsU  laughing. 

Sir  Bash.  What  does  the  varlet  mean  F— No 
matter — I  have  finished  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be 

sent  this  moment. But  then,  if  I  should  get 

into  a  comedy  ?  Po  !  no  more  scruples  111  sesl 
it  directly — Sideboard — 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bash.  [Sealing  the  letter.]  I  bave  opened 
my  heart  to  her.  What  do  you  bring  your  hit 
and  stick  for  ? 

Side.  To  go  out  with  your  honour's  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  You  have  not  far  to  go.  T»Vf  tla^ 
and  let  nobody  me  you. 
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Side.  I  wwnunt  me,  ycmr  honour.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash,  I  feel  much  lighter  now.  A  load  is 
taken  off  m J  Iwart. 

JSmttr  Sideboarh. 

Sir  Batk,  What  do  yoa  come  hack  for  ? 

Side,  A  word  or  two,  hy  way  of  diriectiony  if 
yoo  please,  sir. 

Sir  Bath.  Blockhead !  Oive  it  to  me~^Aside,] 
—If  I  direct  it,  he  finds  me  out.  Go  about  your 
bosineas :  I  have  no  occasion  for  you  :  leave  the 
room. 

Side.  Very  welly  nr.  Does  he  think  to  manage 
hit  own  intrigues  ?  If  he  takes  my  commission 
odt  of  my  hands^  I  shall  give  him  warning.  The 
rices  of  our  masters  are  all  the  vails  a  poor  ser- 
vant has  left.  [Erit, 

Sir  Baih.  What  must  be  done  ?  Mr  Lovemore 
eoold  conduct  this  business  for  me.  He  is  a  man 
of  address,  and  knows  all  the  approaches  to  a 
woman's  heart  That  fellow  Sideboard  coming 
again  ?  No,  no ;  this  is  lucky.  Mr  Lovemore^ 
I  am  glad  tm  see  you. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

Lme.  A  second  visit,  you  see,  in  one  day;  en- 
tirely on  the  score  of  fhendfihip. 

Sv*  Bath.  And  I  thank  you  for  it;  heartily 
dumk  you. 

Lame.  I  broke  away  from  the  company  at  the 
St  Aiban's,  on  purpose  to  attend  you.  Well,  I 
have  made  your  lady  easier  in  her  mind,  have 
not  I? 

Sir  Bath,  We  don't  hit  it  at  all,  Mr  Lovemore  ? 

Lirve,  No! 

Sir  BatL  I  think  she  has  been  rather  worse 
anoe  you  spoke  to  her. 

Love.  A  ^ood  symptom  that.  [Atidc. 

Sir  Bath,  She  has  received  the  diamond 
buckles.  They  were  delivered  to  her  maid,  seal- 
ed up,  and  the  man  never  staid  to  be  asked  a 
question.  I  saw  them  in  her  own  hand ;  but  not 
a  svUable  esca|)ed  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
sonened ;  obstinate  as  a  mule  ! 

Lave,  The  manner  of  conveving  your  presents 
y^'mt  not  well  judged.  Why  Jid  you  not  make 
me  the  bearer  ? 

Sir  Bath.  I  wish  I  had.  She  talks  of  parting ; 
and  so^  to  avoid  coming  to  extremities,  I  have 
even  thought  of  telling  her  tlie  whole  truth  at 
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Love,  How  ?  Acquaint  her  with  your  passion  ? 

Sir  Bath,  Ay,  and  trust  to  her  honour.  I 
could  not  venture  to  speak ;  I  should  blush,  and 
faulter,  and  look  sill^ ;  and  so  I  have  writ  a  let- 
ter to  her.  Here  it  is,  signed  and  sealed,  but  not 
directed.  I  got  into  a  puzzle  about  that.  Scr- 
i-aots,  you  know,  are  always  putting  their  own 
construction  upon  things. 

Love,  No  doubt :  and  then  your  secret  flics  all 
over  the  town. 


iSiV  Bath,  That's  what  alarmed  me.  You  shall 
write  the  superscription,  and  send  it  to  her. 

Love,  No ;  that  won't  do.  Give  her  a  letter 
under  your  hand !  TU  speak  to  her  for  ybu :  let 
me  try  how  her  puise  beats. 

Sir  Bath,  But  a  letter  may  draw  an  answer 
from  her,  and  then  you  know — [Smiling  at  him.^ 
— I  shall  have  it  under  her  hand. 

Love,  I  don't  like  this  hurry :  we  had  better 
take  time  to  consider  of  it 

Sir  Bath.  No :  I  cannot  defer  the  business  of 
my  heart  a  single  moment  It  bums  like  a  fi&- 
ver  here.  Sit  down,  and  write  the  direction ;  TU 
step  and  send  the  servant  He  shall  carry  it,  a^ 
if  it  were  a  letter  from  yourself. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Side,  S^r  Brilliant  Fashion  is  below,  sir. 

Love.  What  brings  him  ?  He  will  only  inter- 
rupt us.  Go,  and  tmk  to  him,  sir  Bashful ;  hear 
what  he  has  to  say;  amuse  him;  any  thing,  rir 
ther  ^toLQ  let  him  come  up. 

Sir  Bath,  1  am  gone :  he  shan't  molest  you« 

[Ejcit  with  Sideboard. 

Love,  Fly!  make  haste;  and  don't  let  him 
know  that  I  am  here.  A  lucky  accident  this !  I 
have  gained  dme  by  it  All  matters  were  in  a 
right  train,  and  he  himself  levelling  the  road  for 
me,  and  now  this  letter  blows  me  up  into  the  air 
at  once.  Some  unlucky  planet  rules  to-day.^ 
First,  the  widow  Bellmour ;  a  hair-breadth  escape 
I  had  of  it,  and  now  almost  ruined  here !  What, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  has  he  ^rit  to  her? 
Friendship  and  wafer,  by  your  leave.  But,  will 
that  be  delicate  I  Po  !  honour  has  always  a  great 
deal  to  preach  upon  these  occasions ;  but  then, 
the  business  of  my  love  !  Very  true ;  the  passions 
need  but  say  a  word,  and  their  business  is  done. 
— [Opent  the  letter,  and  readt.] — ^This  must  ne- 
ver reach  her.  I'll  write  a  letter  from  myself.-* 
[Sitt  dtfwn,  writetf  and  startt  ud.] — I  hear  him 
coming :  no ;  all's  sEife. — [  (rrifes.j — ^This  will  do : 
vastly  well.  Her  husband's  inhumanity  I  Ay, 
mention  that.  The  diamonds  may  be  a  present 
from  me :  yes,  I'll  venture  it — ^Therc,  there ;  that 
will  do— Long  adored — ay — sweetest  revenge. — 

Ay — eternal  admirer Lovemore.     Now,  now, 

let  me  see  it    Admirable  !   this  will  do  the  bo- 
siness.  [Seal^  the  letter. 

Enter  Sib  Bashful. 

Sir  Bath.  Well,  have  you  sent  it  ? 
Love.  Not  yet :  I  am' writing  the  direction. 
Sir  Bath.  And  where  is  that  blockhead  ?  Side- 
board! 

m 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Numskull !  Why  don't  you  wait?  Mr  Lovemore 
wants  you. 

I/)ve.  Step  and  deliver  this  to  your  lady,  and^ 
if  she  pleases,  I  will  wait  upon  her. 
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Sir  Bash.  Channiiig !— -Take  it  up  stain  di- 
rectly. 

Side,  Up  stairs,  sir?  My  lady  is  in  the  next 
room. 

Sir  Bash,  Take  it  to  her ;  make  haste ;  be- 
gone !  [Exit  Sideboard.]  I  hope  this  will  suc- 
ceed :  i  shall  be  for  erer  obliged  to  you,  and  so 
will  her  ladyship. 

Lave,  I  hope  she  will,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to 
serve  her. 

Sir  Bash,  You  are  very  good.  She  won't  prove 
ongrateful,  I  dare  answer  for  her.  I  should  like  to 
see  how  she  receives  the  letter.  The  door  is  con- 
veniently open.  I  will  have  a  peep.  Ay,  there ; 
there  she  sits. 

Love,  Where,  sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash,  Hush !  no  noise.  There,  do  you  see 
her  ?  She  has  the  letter  in  her  hand— —This  is  a 
critical  moment :  I  am  all  over  in  a  tremble. 

Love,  Silence !  not  a  word,  ^e  opens  it. — 
{Aside.]  Now,  my  dear  Cupid,  befriend  me  now, 
and  your  altar  shall  smoke  with  incense^ 

sir  Bash,  She  colours. 

Love,  I  like  that  rising  blush :  a  soft  and  ten- 
der token. 

Sir  Bash,  She  turns  pale. 

Love,  The  natural  working  of  the  passions. 

Sir  Bash.  And  now  she  reddens  again.  What 
is  she  at  now  ?  There,  she  has  torn  the  letter  in 
two :  I  am  a  lost,  an  undone  man !  [Walks  «vay. 

Love.  She  has  flung  it  away  with  indignation : 
I  am  undone,  too. 

I  Aside,  and  walks  away  from  the  door. 
.  Mr  Lovemore,  you  see  what  it  b  all 
come  to. 

Love.  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  haughty  a  spirit. 

Sir  Bash.  An  arrogant,  ungrateful  woman,  to 
«iake  such  a  return  to  so  kind  a  letter ! 

Love.  Ay,  so  kind  a  letter ! 

Sir  Bash,  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  insolent 
•corn? 

Love,  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  all  my 
Ufe. 

Sir  Bash.  A  letter  full  of  the  tendercst  pro- 
testations! 

Love.  Yes ;  an  unreserved  declaration  of  love ! 

iSir  Bash.  Made  with  the  greatest  frankness ; 
throwing  m;jrself  at  her  very  feet 

Love.  Did  she  once  smile?  was  there  the 
faintest  gleam  of  approbation  in  her  countenance? 

Sir  BoiA.  She  repaid  it  all  with  scorn,  with 
pride,  contempt,  and  insolence.  I  cannot  bear 
this ;  despised,  spumed,  and  treated  like  a  puppy. 

Love.  There  it  stings — kke  a  puppy,  indec^d  f 

Sir  Bash,  Is  there  a  thing  in  nature  so  morti- 
fying to  the  pride  of  man,  as  to  find  one's  self  re- 
jected and  aespised  by  a  fine  woman,  who  is  con- 
scious of  her  power,  and  triumphs  in  her  cruelty? 

Love,  It  is  the  most  damnable  circumstance  1 

iStr  Bash.  My  dear  Mr  Lovemore,  I  am  obli- 
ged to  you  for  taking  this  matter  so  much  to 
heart 


Love,  I  take  it  more  to  heart  than  yon  are 
aware  of. 

Sir  Bash,  This  is  morti^ng ;  enough  to  make 
one  ashamed  all  the  rest  or  one's  life. 

Lcve.  I  did  not  expect  this  sullen  ill-humour. 

Sir  Bash,  Did  you  ever  know  so  obstinate^  so 
uncomplying  a  temper  ? 

Enter  Sift  Brilliant. 

Sir  BriL  Sir  Bashful,  I  forgot  to  tell  yon— 

Love,  He  again !  he  haunts  me  up  and  down, 
as  Vice  did  the  devil,  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  to 
the  old  comedy.  [Aude. 

Sir  BriL  Hey !  what's  the  matter?  You  seem 
both  out  of  humour :  what  does  this  mean  ?  Have 
you  quarrelled  ? 

Sir  Bash.  No,  sir,  no  quarrel : — ^Why  would 
my  booby  servant  let  him  in  again  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  BrU,  Strike  me  stupid,  but  you  look  very 
queer  upon  it !  Lovemore  is  borrowing  money,  I 
suppose.  Sir  Bashful  is  driving  a  hard  baigain, 
and  you  can't  a|ree  about  the  premium.  Sir 
Bashful,  let  my  friend  Lovemore  have  the  mo- 
ney. 

iSir  Bash,  Money  ! — what  does  he  mean  ? 

Sir  BriL  Both  out  of  humour,  I  see  :  well,  as 
you  wilL  You  have  no  reason  to  be  in  harmony 
with  yourselves ;  my  stars  shine  with  a  kinder  a^- 
pect  Here,  here,  behold  a  treasury  of  love !  I 
came  back  on  purpose  to  shew  it  to  you.  [TaAo 
a  shagreen  case  out  of  his  pocketJj  See  what  a 
present  1  have  received ;  a  magnificent  pair  of 
diamond  buckles,  by  all  that's  amiable ! 

Lox>e,  How? 

Sir  Bash,  [Walking  up  to  Ami.]  A  pair  of  dia- 
mond buckles ! 

Sir  BriL  How  such  a  present  should  be  sent 
to  me,  is  more  than  I  can  explain  at  present. 
Perhaps  my  friend,  Lovemore,  gained  some  in- 
telligence in  the  quarter  where  I  surprised  hiin 
to-day,  on  a  visit  which  I  little  suspected. 

Lroe,  That  was  to  serve  you :  I  know  nothio| 
of  this  business. 

Sir  BriL  The  pain  in  your  side,  I  hope,  b  bet- 
ter? 

Love,  Po !  this  is  only  to  distract  your  atten- 
tion, sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash,  So  I  suppose.  And  was  this  a  pre- 
sent to  you  ? 

Sir  BriL  A  present,  sir.  The  consequence  of 
having  some  tolerable  phrase,  a  person,  and  a  doe 
degree  of  attention  to  the  service  of  the  ladieSk 
Don't  you  envy  me,  sir  Bashful  ? 

Sir  Bash,  I  can't  but  say  I  do.  [Ihu-ns  ftf 
Lovemore.]  My  buckles^  by  all  thars  false  in 
woman ! 

Love,  Take  no  notice.  [Walks  asidcl  Has  he 
supplanted  me  here,  too,  as  well  as  witn  the  wi- 
dow? 

Sir  BrU.  What's  the  matter  with  you  bodi?— 
Burning  with  envy ! 

Sir  Bash,  And  I  suppose  an  elegant  epistle^  or 
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%  weU-penned  billet-doux,  aocompanied  this  to- 
ken of  the  lad/s  aflfecdon  ? 

Sir  BriL  That  would  have  been  an  agreeable 
addition,  but  it  is  still  to  come.  Too  many  fa- 
voun  at  Quce  might  overwhelm  a  body.  A  coun- 
try-looking fellow,  as  my  people  tell  me,  left  this, 
corioosly  sealed  up,  at  my  house :  he  would  not 
say  from  whence  it  came  :  I  should  knotv  that  in 
time,  was  all  they  could  get  from  him ;  and  I  am 
now  panting  to  learn  from  whence  this  mighty 
■ocoess  has  attended  me.  Sir  Bashful,  I  came, 
•aw,  and  conquered.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Btuh,  But  may  not  this  be  from  some  lady, 
wbo  imagines  that  you  sent  it,  and  therefore 
chttses  to  reject  your  present  ? 

Sir  BriL  Oh,  no ;  that  cannot  be  the  case.  A 
little  knowledge  of  the  world  would  Mon  convince 
jroQ,  that  ladies  do  not  usually  reject  presents  from 
the  man  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  please  by 
his  manner,  his  taste  for  dress,  and  a  certain  je 
ne  9^  <fuoi  in  his  person  and  conversation. 

Sir  Bask.  Sii  I  believe.  [IValkt  aside,]  What 
my  you  to  this,  Mr  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  She  would  not  have  torn  a  letter  from 
him. 

Sir  BriL  No,  sir  Bashful ;  a  present  from  me 
wonld  not  have  been  returned  back  upon  my 
hands. 

Sir  Bask.  I  dare  say  not  [To  Love.]  I  sup- 
pose she  will  give  him  my  three  hundred  pounds 
into  the  bargain. 

Love.  After  this,  I  shall  wonder  at  nothing. 

Sir  BriL  What  mortified  countenances  they 
both  put  on  !  [Looks  at  them^  and  laughs! 

Sir  Bask.  [Walking  up  to  Sir  Bril.]  And  I 
•appose  you  expect  to  have  this  lady } 

Sir  BriL  No  doubt  of  it.  This  is  the  forerun- 
ner, I  think.  Hey,  Lovemore  ? — Sir  Bashful,  this 
it  is  to  be  in  luck.    Ha,  ha ! 

[Laughs  at  them  both. 

Love,  and  Sir  Bask.  [Both  forcing  a  laugh.] 
Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  BriL  You  both  seem  strangely  piqued. — 
Lovemore,  what  makes  you  so  uneasy  ? 

LoTfe.  You  flatter  yourself,  and  you  wrong  me — 
I — I —  [Walks  away. 

Sir  Bask.  He  is  a  true  friend :  ne  is  uneasy 
sm  my  account        [Asidtf  and  looking  at  Love. 

Sir  Bril.  And,  sir  Bashful,  something  has  dash- 
ed your  spirits.    Do  you  repine  at  my  success  ? 

Sir  Bask.  I  can*t  but  say  I  do,  sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Oh  !  very  well ;  you  are  not  disposed 
to  be  good  company.  A  rhonneur,  gentlemen  : 
finish  your  money  matters.  Lovemore,  where  do 
JDU  spend  the  evening  ? 

Lm.  A  good  evening  to  ^u,  sir  Brilliant :  I 
am  em^aged.  Business  with  sir  Bashful,  you 
»ee « 

Sir  BriL  Well,  don't  let  me  be  of  inconve- 
nicDce  to  you.  Fare  ye  well,  irentlemen.  Thou 
dear  plec^e  of  love  [Looking  at  ik§  bucklesi], 


thus  let  me  clasp  thee  to  my  heart — Sir  Bashful, 
your  servant.  [Exit  Sir  Bril. 

Sir  Bask.  VVhat  think  you  now,  MrLovemurfe? 

Love.  All  unaccduntable,  sir. 

Sir  Biisk.  By  all  that*s  false,  I  am  gulled, 
cheated,  and  imposed  upon  !  I  am  deceived,  and 
dubbed  a  rank  cuckold  !  It  is  too  clear :  sUe  has 
given  him  the  buckles,  and,  I  suppose,  my  bank- 
notes have  taken  tlie  same  course.  Diamond 
buckles,  and  three  hundred  pouuds,  for  sir  Bril- 
liant !  A  reward  for  his  merit ! 

Love.  He  is  the  favourite,  and  I  have  been 
working  for  him  all  this  time  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  I  now  see  through  all  her  arti>ices. 
My  resolution  is  tixed.  If  I  can  but  get  ocular 
demonstration  of  her  guilt ;  if  I  can  but  get  the 
means  of  proving  to  the  whole  world  that  she  is 
vile  enough  to  cuckold  me,  I  shall  then  be  hap- 

Love.  Why,  that  will  be  some  consolation  ! 

Sir  Bash.  So  it  will :  kind  Heaven,  grant  me 
that  at  least !  make  it  plain  that  she  dishonours 
me,  and  I  am  amply  rei-enged  !  Hark  !  I  hear 
her  coming.  She  shall  know  all  I  think,  and  all 
I  feel.    I  nave  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Love.  [Aside.]  Let  me  fly  the  impending 
storm.  Itl  stay,  detection  and  disgrace  pursue 
me.  Sir  Bashful,  I  am  sorry  to  sec  matters  tiike 
this  turn.  I  have  done  all  in  my  power ;  and, 
since  there  is  no  room  to  hope  for  success,  I  take 
my  leave,  and  wish  you  a  good  night. 

iSir  Bash.  No,  no ;  you  shall  not  leave  me  in 
this  distress.  You  shall  hear  me  tell  her  her 
own,  and  be  a  witness  of  our  separation. 

[Holding  him. 

Love.  Excuse  me :  after  what  has  passed,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  her. — 
Pare  vou  well;  I  must  be  gone ;  good  night,  sir 
i^ashful.  [Struggling  to  go. 

Sir  Bask.  You  are  my  best  frieud :  I  cannot 
part  with  you.  [Stands  between  him  and  the 
door.]  Stay  and  hear  what  she  has  to  say  for 
herself:  you  will  see  what  a  turn  she  will  give 
to  the  business. 

Love.  [Aside.]  What  turn  shall  I  give  it  ? 

Confusion  !  here  she  comes :  I  must  weather  the 
storm. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

Lady  Coi\,  After  this  6el!a\. -ur,  Mr  Love- 
miore,  I  am  surprised,  sir,  that  you  can  think  of 
staying  a  moment  longer  in  this  house. 

Love.  Madam,  I 'sdeath !    I  have  no  in- 

vendon  to  assist  me  at  a  pinch.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr  Lovemore  is  qiv  friend,  mudam, 
and  I  desire  he  will  stay  in  my  bouse  as  long  as 
he  pleases.     Hey,  Lovemore  ! 

[  Looks  at  him,  and  smiles. 

Love.  fAsideJ]  All  must  out,  I  fear. 

Lady  Con.  Your  friend,  sir  Bashful !  And  do 
you  authorise  him  to  take  tins  unbecoming  liber- 
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ty  ?  Have  you  given  him  pemussion  to  send  ine 
a  letter,  .so  extravagant  in  the  very  terms  of  it  ? 

Love.  [Aside.]  Ay,  now  'tis  coming,  and  impu- 
dence itself  has  tiot  a  word  to  say. 

Sir  Bash.   I  desired  him  to  send  that  letter, 
madam. 

Love.  Sir  Bashful  desired  me,  madam. 

[Bowing  respectfully. 
Sir  Bash.  I  desired  him. 
Love.  All  at  his  request,  madam. 
Ladi/  Con.  And  am  I  to  be  made  your  sport  ? 
I  wonder,  Mr  Lovemore,  that  you  would  conde- 
scend to  make  yourself  a  party  in  so  poor  a  plot. 
Do  you  presume  upon  a  trifling  mark  of  civility, 
which  you  persuaded  me  to  accept  of  this  morn- 
ing? Do  you  come,  disguised  under  a  mask  of 
friendship,  to  help  this  gentleman  in  his  design 
(igainst  my  honour,  and  my  happiness? 

Love.  [Aside.]  Fairly  caught,  and  nothing  can 

bring  me  off 

Sir  Bash.  A  mask  of  friendship !  He  is  a  true 
friend,  madam :  he  sees  how  ill  I  am  treated ; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  that  letter. 

Love.  Not  a  syllable  of  truth,  madam.  [Aside.] 
This  will  do  :  his  own  nonsense  will  save  roe: 
Sir  Bash.  It  was  all  done  to  try  you,  madam. 
Love.  Nothing  more,  madam :  merely  to  try 
you. 

Sir  Bash.  By  wjty  of  experiment  only  :  just  to 
see  how  you  would  behave  upon  it. 

Ij)ve.  Nothing  else  was  intended ;  all  to  try 
you,  madam. 

iMdy  Con,  You  have  been  both  notably  em- 
ployed. The  exploit  is  worthy  of  you.  Your 
&nare  is  spread  for  a  woman  l  and  if  you  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  fame  of  so  bright  an  action  would 
add  mishtily  to  two  such  illustrious  characters. 

Sir  Bash.  A  snare  spread  for  her  !  Mark  that, 
Mr  Lovemore  :  she  calls  it  ensnaring  ! 

Love.  Ensnared  to  her  own  good.  [To  Sir 
Bashful.]  He  has  pleaded  admirably  forme. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Con.  As  to  you,  sir  Bashful,  I  have  long 

fl<;o  ceased  to  wonder  at  your  conduct :  you  have 

lost  the  power  of  sur|(rising  me ;    but  when  Mr 

Lovemore  becomes  an  accomplice  in  so  mean  a 

plot 

Sir  Bash.  1  am  in  no  plot,  madam;  and  nobo- 
dy wants  to  ensnare  you  ;  dC)  we,  Lovemore  ? 

I^ve.  Sir  Bashful  knows  tliat  no  barm  was  in- 
tended. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  I  am  in  the  secret,  and  my 
friend  Lovemore  meant  no  harm. 

Love.  If  the  ktter  had  succeeded,  sir  Bash- 
ful knows  there  would  have  been  no  ill  conse- 
quence. 

Sir  Bash.  No  harm  in  nature ;  but  I  now  see 
how  things  are ;  and  since  your  ladyship  will  lis- 
ten to  nothing  for  your  own  good,  it  is  too  plain, 
firom  all  that  has  passed  between  us,  that  our 
tempers  are  by  no  mains  fitted  for  each  other. 


and  I  am  ready  to  part  whenever  you  please  :— 
nay,  I  will  part. 

Ijody  Con,  And  that  is  the  only  point  in  which 
we  can  agree,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  Had  the  letter  been  sent  froin  ano- 
ther quarter,  it  would  have  met  with  a  better  re- 
ception :  we  know  where  your  smiles  are  bes- 
towed. 

Lady  Con.  Deal  in  calumny,  sir ;  give  free 
scope  to  malice ;  I  disdain  your  in«nuations. 

Sir  Bash.  The  fact  is  too  clear,  and  reproach- 
es are  now  too  late.  This  is  the  last  of  our  con- 
versing together ;  and  you  may  take  this  by  the 
way,  you  are  not  to  believe  one  syllable  of  that 
letter. 

Love.  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  it  deserves  the 
least  credit,  madam. 

Sir  Bash,  It  was  all  a  mere  joke,  madam : 
was  not  it,  Lovemore  ?  And  as  to  your  being  a 
fine  woman,  and  as  to  any  passion  that  any  body 
has  conceived  for  you,  tliere  was  no  such  thing ; 
you  can  witness  for  me,  Lovemore :  can't  you  ? 

I^dy  Con.  Oh !  you  are  witnesses  for  one 
another. 

Love,  Sir  Bashful  knows  the  fairness  of  my  in- 
tentions, and  I  know  his.  [Asiile,]  He  has' ac- 
quitted me  better  than  I  expected ;  thanks  to  hit 
absurdity. 

Lady  Con,  Go  on,  and  aggravate  jour  ill 
usage,  gentlemen. 

Sir  Bash,  It  was  all  a  bam,  madam ;  a  scene 
we  thought  proper  to  act.    Let  us  laugh  at  her. 

[Goes  up  to  LOVEHORE. 

Love.  With  all  mv  heart — --lAside.]  A  silJy 
blockhead  !  I  can't  help  laughing  at  him. 

i  Laughing  heartily. 
^       „      ^  ijn.]  Ha,  ha,  ha  !— 

all  a  bam ;  nothing  else ;  a  contrivance  to  make 
sport  for  ourselves — hey,  Lovemore  ? 

Lady  Con,  This  usage  is  insupportable.  I 
shall  not  stay  for  an  explanation.  Two  such 
worthy  confederates ! — Is  my  chair  ready  there  ? 
You  may  depend,  sir,  that  this  is  the  last  time 
you  will  see  me  in  this  house.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash,  Agreed  ;  a  bargain;  with  all  mj 
heart.    Lovemore,  I  have  managed  this  well. 

Lovei  Charmingly  managed !  I  did  not  think 
you  had  so  much  spirit. 

Sir  Bash,  I  have  found  her  out.  The  intr^ 
is  too  plain.  She  and  sir  Brilliant  are  both  de- 
tected. 

Love,  I  never  suspected  that  sir  Brilliant  was 
the  happy  man.  I  wish  I  had  succeeded,  had  it 
been  only  to  mortify  his  vanity* 

iStr  Bash.  And  so  do  1 1  I  wish  it  too,  bat 
never  own  the  letter ;  deny  it  to  the  last. 

Xore.  You  may  depend  upon  my  secrecy. 

Sir  Bash,  1  am  for  ever  obliged  to  you.  A 
foolish  woman  !  how  she  stands  in  her  owo 
light ! 

Love,  Truly,  I  think  she  does.  But  since  I 
have  no  interest  with  her  ladyship,  I  shall  now 
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•ouiid  a  retreat,  and  leave  matters  to  your  owq 
discretion.    Success  attend  you  !  [Going, 

Sir  BmH.  You  must  not  forsake  me  in  this  dis- 
tress. 

Love.  Had  your  lady  proved  tractable,  I  should 
not  have  cared  how  long  I  had  staid.  But  since 
chinas  are  come  to  this  pass,  I  shall  now  go  and 
•ee  what  kind  of  reception  I  aui  to  meet  with 
from  Mrs  Lovemore. 

Sir  Bash.  Don't  let  her  know  that  you  have  a 
xenrd  for  her. 

Xavf.  Oh  !  no  ;  I  see  the  consequence. — 
[Aside.]  Well  off  this  time ;  and,  madam  For- 
tune, it  I  trust  you  again,  you  shall  play  me  what 
prank  you  please.    Sir  Bashful,  yours.      [Going. 

Sir  Bmsk.  A  thousand  thanks  to  you.  And, 
Jbark  ye,  if  I  can  ser\'e  you  with  your  lady — -. — 


Love,  J  am  much  obliged  to  you  :  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  go  on,  without  giving  you  the  trouble 
of  assisting  me.  And,  do  you  beai*  ?  assure  my 
lady  Constant,  that  I  meant  nothing  but  to 
serve  )Our  interest.  [Exit. 

Sir  Bash.  Rely  upon  my  management.  I  can 
acquit  you. — My  lady  Constant !  lady  Constant ! 
— Let  mc  chase  her  from  my  thoughts  !  Can  I 
do  it  ?  Rage,  fury,  love — no  more  of  love  !  1  am 
glad  she  tore  tlie  letter.  Odso  !  yonder  it  lies. 
It  is  only  torn  in  two,  and  she  may  still  piece  the 
fragments  together.  I'll  pick  up  the  letter  this 
moment  :  it  shall  never  appear  in  evidence 
against  me.  As  to  sir  Brilliant,  his  motions  shall 
be  watched ;  I  know  how  to  proceed  with  madam, 
and,  if  I  can  but  prove  the  fact,  every  body  will 
say  that  I  am  ill  used  by  her.  [Exit. 


ACT    V 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Mr  Lovemore's. 

Enter  Mrs  Lqvemore,  elegant li/  dressed ;  Mus- 
hiv  J'oiioicing  her. 

Mus.  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  it  is  so  for 
certain,  and  you  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it. 

Mrs  Love.  I  fancy  I  am  :  I  see  the  folly  of 
my  former  conduct.  I  am  determined  never 
to  let  my  spirits  sink  into  a  melancholy  state 
again. 

Mus.  Why,  that's  the  very  thing,  marlam ;  the 
▼ery  thing  I  have  been  always  preaching  up  to 
you.  Did  not  I  always  say,  see  company,  ma- 
dam, take  your  pleasure,  and  never  break  your 
heart  for  any  man }  Ihis  is  what  I  always  said. 

Mrs  Love.  And  you  have  said  enough  :  spare 
yourself  the  trouble  now. 

Mus.  I  always  said  so.  And  what  did  the 
world  say  ?  Heavens  bless  her  for  a  sweet  woman! 
and  a  plague  go  with  him,  for  an  inhuman,  bar^ 
barous,  bloody — murdering  brute. 

Mrs  Love.  Well,  truee  with  your  imperti- 
nence ;  your  tongue  runs  on  at  such  a  rate — 

Mus.  Nay,  don't  be  angry :  they  did  say  so 
indeed.  But,  dear  heart,  how  every  body  will 
be  overjoyed  when  they  find  you  have  plucked 
ap  a  little  !  As  for  me,  it  gives  me  new  life,  to 
have  so  much  company  in  the  house,  and  such  a 
rackettiog  at  the  door  with  coaches  and  chairs, 
enoQ^  to  hurry  a  body  out  of  one's  wits.  Lard  ! 
this  IS  another  thing ;  and  you  look  quite  like 
another  thing,  madam ;  and  that  dress  quite  be- 
comes you.  I  suppose,  n^adam,  you  ^ill  never 
wear  your  negligee  agaii^.  It  is  not  fit  for  you 
indeed,  madam.  It  might  pass  very  well  with 
tome  folks,  madam;  but  the  like  of  you- 

Mrs  Love.  Will  you  never  have  done  ?  Go  and 
who  i»  comix}g  up  ttain}. 


Enter  Mrs  Bellmour. 

Mrs  Bellmour,  I  revive  at  the  sight  of  you.   Mus- 
lin, do  you  step,  and  do  as  I  ordered  you. 

Mus.  What  the  deuce  can  she  be  at  now  ? 

[Exit. 

Mrs  Bell.  You  see  I  am  punctual  to  my  time. 

Well,  I  admire  your  dress  of  all  things.   It's 

mighty  pretty. 

Mrs  Love.  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  But,  under 
all  tliis  appearance  of  gaiety,  I  have  at  the  bot- 
tom but  an  aching  heart. 

Mrs  BelL  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  I'll  answer  for 
the  event  Why  really,  now  you  look  just  as 
you  should  do. — Why  neglect  so  fine  a  figure  ? 

Mrs  Love.  You  are  so  obliging  ! 

Mrs  BelL  And  so  true What  was  beauti- 
ful before,  is  now  heightened  by  the  additional 
ornaments  of  dress;  and  if  you  will  but  miimatc 
and  inspire  the  whole  with  those  graces  of  the 
mind,  whicli  I  am  sure  you  possess,  the  impres- 
sion cannot  fail  of  being  effectual  upon  all  be- 
holders; even  upon  the  depraved  mind  of  Mr 

Lovemore You  have  not  seen  hioi  since,  have 

you  ? 

Mrs  Lome.  He  dined  at  home,  but  was  soon 
upon  the  wing  to  his  usual  haunts. 

Mrs  BelL  U  he  does  but  come  home  time 
enough,  depend  upon  it  my  plot  will  take.  And 
havp  you  got  together  a  good  deal  of  company  ? 

Mr^  Love,  Ye^  a  tolen^ble  party. 

Mrs  Bell.  That's  right :  shew  him  that  you 
will  consult  your  own  pleasure. 

Mrs  Love.  Apropos,  as  soon  as  I  came  home, 
I  received  a  lettpr  from  sir  Brilliant,  in  a  style  of 
wannth  aiid  tenderness,  that  would  astonish  you. 
He  begjs  to  see  mc  again,  and  has  something  par- 
ticular to  communicate.  I  left  it  in  my  dressing- 
room  ;  you  shall  see  it  by  and  by  :  I  took  your 
advice,  and  sent  him  word  he  xni;{ht  come.    1 K^ 
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lure  brought  him  hither  imToediately  :  he  makes 
no  doubt  of  his  success  with  me. 

Mrs  Bell.  Well !  two  such  friends  as  sir  Bril- 
liant and  Mr  Lovemore,  I  believe,  never  ex- 
isted ! 

Alrt  Ltroe,  Their  falsehood  to  each  other  is 
unparalielicd.  I  left  sir  Brilliant  at  the  card- 
table  :  as  soon  as  he  can  disengage  himself,  he 
will  quit  his  company  in  pursuit  of  me.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  my  lady  Constant  is  here. 

Mrs  BelL  Is  she  ? 

Mrs  Love.  She  is,  and  has  been  making  the 
strangest  discovery :  Mr  Lovemore  has  had  a  de- 
sign there  too ! 

Mrs  BelL  Oh !  I  don't  doubt  him ;  but  the 
more  proof  we  have,  the  better. 

Mrs  Love.  There  is  sufficient  proof :  you  must 
know,  madam — [A  rap  at  the  door.] — As  I  live 
and  breathe,  I  believe  that  is  Mr  Lovemore  ! 

Mrs  Bell.  If  it  is,  every  thing  goes  on  as  I 
could  wish. 

Mrs  Love.  1  hear  his  voice ;  it  is  he !  How 
my  heart  beats ! 

Mrs  Bell.  Courage,  and  the  day's  our  own. 
He  must  not  see  me  yet :  where  shall  I  run  ? 

Mrs  Love.  In  there,  madam.  Make  haste ;  I 
hear  his  step  on  the  stairs. 

Mrs  Bell.  Success  attend  you !     I  am  gone. 

[Exit. 

Mrs  Love.  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses. 
What  the  event  may  be  I  fear  to  think ;  but  i 
must  go  through  with  it. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

You  are  welcome  home,  sir. 

Love.  Mrs  Lovemore,  your  ser\'ant.  [Without 
looking  at  her.] 

Mrs  Love.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  see  you  at 
home  so  early. 

Love.  •  I  said  I  should  come  home,  did  not  I  ? 
I  always  hke  to  be  as  good  as  my  word — What 
could  the  widow  mean  by  this  usage  ?  to  make 
an  appointment,  and  break  it  thus  abruptly.  < 

\  Aside. 

Airs  Love.  He  seems  to  muse  upon  it.  [Aside. 

Love.  [Abide.]  She  does  not  mean  to  do  so 
treac  herous  a  thnig  as  to  jilt  mp  }  Oh,  Lord  !  I 
am  wonderfully  tired. 

[  Yatcns,  and  sinks  into  an  armed  chair. 

Mrs  Ijove.  Are  you  indisposed,  my  dear  ? 

Love.  No,  my  love ;  I  thank  you,  1  am  very 
well — a  little  fatigued  only,  with  jolting  over  the 
stones  all  the  way  into  the  city  this  morning.  I 
have  paid  a  few  visits  this  afternoon — Confound- 
edly tired WTiere*s  William? 

Mrs  Love.  Do  you  want  any  thing  ? 

Liive.  Only  my  cap  and  slippers.  I  am  not  in 
spirits,  I  think.  [Yawns. 

Mrs  Love.  You  are  never  in  spirits  at  home, 
JVIr  Lovemore. 

Love.  I  beg  your  pardon:   I  never  am  any 


where  more  cheerful.  [Stretching  hu  amu.]    I 
wish  I  may  die  if  I  an't  very  happy  at  home 
very  [Faipni.]  very  happy! 

Mrs  Lome.  I  can  hear  otherwise.  I  am  in- 
formed that  Mr  Lovemore  is  the  promoter  of 
mirth  and  good  humour  wherever  he  goes. 

Love.  On !  no ;  you  over-rate  me ;  upon  my 
soul,  you  do. 

Mrs  Ijjve.  I  can  hear,  sir,  that  no  pei90DV 
company  is  so  acceptable  to  the'Jadies ;  that  yoar 
wit  nispires  every  tnin^ :  you  have  your  compli- 
ment for  one,  your  smile  for  another,  a  whisper 
for  a  third,  and  so  on,  sir :  you  divide  your  fa- 
vours, and  are  every  where,  but  at  home,  all 
whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit.  " 

Low.  Ho !  ho !  yLaughing^  how  can  you 
talk  so  ?  I  swear  I  can't  help  laughing  at  the 
fancy.  All  whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit !  I  shall 
burst  my  sides.    How  can  you  banter  one  so? — 

I  divide  my  favours,  too! Oh,   Heavens! 

can't  stand  this  raillery.  Such  a  description  of 
me  ! — I  that  am  rather  saturnine,  of  a  serioas 
cast,  and  inclined  to  be  pensive !  I  can't  help 

laughing  at   the  oddity  of  the  conceit On 

Lord  I  Oh  Lord  !  [latrrAi. 

Mrs  Love.  Just  as  you  please,  sir.     I  see  mat 
I  am  ever  to  be  treated  with  indifference.  [Walkt 
across  the  stage.] 

Love.  ["Rises,  and  walks  a  contrary  wmf!\  I 
can't  put  this  widow  Bellmour  out  of  my  head. 

[Aside, 

Mrs  Love.  If  I  had  done  any  thing  to  provoke 
this  usage,  this  cold,  determined  contempt — 

[Walking. 

Love.  I  wish  I  had  done  with  that  business 
entirely;  but  my  desires  are  kindled,  and  must 
be  satisfied.  [Aside. 

[  They  walk  for  some  time  silently  by  each  other^ 

Mrs  Love.  What  part  of  my  conduct  gives  you 
oflFence,  Mr  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  Still  harping  upon  that  ungrateful  string! 
— but  prithee  don*t  set  me  a  laughing  again 
Offence  !  nothing  gives  me  offence,  child  !— -you 
know  I  am  very  fond — [Yawns,  and  walks.'}—! 
like  you  of  all  tbintis,  and  think  you  a  most  ad- 
mirable wife — prudent,  managing — careless  of 
your  own  person,  and  very  attentive  to  mine — 
not  much  addicted  {n  pleasure — grave,  retired, 
and  domestic;  you  govern  your  house,  pay  the 
tradesmen's  bills,  [yaspns.]  scold  the  servants, 
and  love  vour  husband  *.: — upon  my  soul,  a  very 
good  wife  !— as  good  a  sort  of  a  wife  [  Fenm*.] 
as  a  body  might  wish  to  have — Where's  William? 
I  must  go  to  bed. 

Mrs  Love.  To  bed  so  early !  Had  not  you  bet- 
ter join  the  company  ? 

Love.  I  shan't  go  out  to-night 

Mrs  Love.  But  I  mean  tlie  company  in  the 
dining-room. 

Love,  Company  in  the  dining-room  ! 

[Sforet  at  her. 

Mrs  Love,  Yes :  I  invited  them  to  a  rout 
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Lope,  A  root  in  mv  house ! — and  you  dressed 
•ut,  too ! — ^What  IS  all  this  ? 

Mrs  Love,  You  have  no  objection,  I  hope  ? 

Liwe.  Objection  ! — No,  I  like  company,  you 
know,  of  all  things ;  Til  go  and  join  them  :  ivho 
are  they  all? 

Mn  Lofve,  You  know  them  all ;  and  there's 
your  friend.  Sir  Brilliant. 

Lorve.  Is  he  there  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
But,  pray,  how  comes  all  this  about  ? 

Mr$  Lave,  I  intend  to  see  company  often. 

Love,  Do  you  ? 

Mrt  Love,  Ay ;  and  not  look  tamely  on,  while 
you  revel  luxuriously  in  a  course  of  pleasure.  I 
shall  pursue  my  own  plan  of  diversion. 

Lave.  Do  so,  madam :  the  change  in  your 
Semper  will  not  be  disagreeable. 

Jnrt  Love,  And  so  I  shall,  sir,  I  assure  you. 
Adieu  to  melanclioly,  and  welcome  pleasure,  wit, 
and  gaiety.  [She  walks  about,  and  sings. 

Love.  What  the  devil  has  come  over  her? 
And  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  all  this 
neao? 

Mrs  Love,  Mean,  sir ! — It  means,  it  means — 
bow  can  you  ask  me  what  it  means? — Well,  to 
be  sure,  the  sobriety  of  that  question  ! — Do  you 
think  a  woman  of  spirit  can  Imve  leisure  to  tell 
her  meaning,  when  she  is  all  air,  alertness,  rap- 
ture, and  eujoyment? 

Lave,  Slie  is  mad  ! — stark  inad  ! 

Mrs  Love.  You're  mistaken,  sir — not  mad,  but 
in  spirits,  that's  all.  Am  I  too  flighty  for  voo? — 
Perhaps  I  am :  you  are  of  a  saturnine  disposi- 
tion, inclined  to  think  a  Httle  or  so.  Well,  don't 
let  me  interrupt  you ;  don't  let  mc  be  nf  any  in- 
cooreiiience.  That  would  be  the  im politest 
thing ;  a  married  couple  to  be  interfering  and  en- 
croaching on  each  other's  pleasures  !  Oh,  iiideous ! 
it  would  be  Gothic  to  the  last  degree.  Ha,  ha, 
ha! 

Lo've,  [Forcing  a  laugK^  Ha,  ha ! — Madam, 
you — ha,  ha !  you  are  perfectly  ri^ht. 

Mrs  Love.  Nay,  but  I  don  t  like  that  laugh 
now  :  I  positively  don't  like  it.  Can't  you  lau<;;h 
out,  as  you  were  used  to  do?  For  my  part,  I'm 
determined  to  do  nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  my 
Ufe. 

Lonoe.  This  is  the  most  astonishing  thing !  Ma- 
dam, I  don't  rightly  comprehend — 

Mrt  Love.  Oh  Lud  !  oh  Lud  ! — with  that  im- 
portant face !  Well,  but  come  !  what  don't  you 
comprehend  ? 

Love.  There  is  soractliing  in  this  treatment 
that  I  don't  so  well 

Mrs  Love.   Oh  !    are  you   there,    sir  !    How 


quickly  they,  who  have  no  sensibility  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  others,  can  feel  for  themselves, 
Mr  L4jveinore  ! — But  that's  a  grave  reflection,  and 
I  hate  reflection. 

liive.  What  has  she  got  into  her  head  ?  This 
sudden    change,    Mrs  Lovemore,    let    roe    tell 


Ton- 


Mrs  Love.  Nay,  don[t  be  frightened :  there  is 
no  harm  in  innocent  mirth,  I  hope :  never  look 
so  grave  upon  it.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  though, 
on  your  part,  you  seem  determined  to  offer  con- 
stant  indignities  to  your  wife,  and  though  the 
laws  of  retaliation  would  in  some  sort  exculpate 
her,  if,  when  provoked  to  the  utmost,  exaspe- 
rated beyond  all  enduring,  she  should,  in  her 
turn,  make  him  know  what  it  is  to  receive  an  in- 
jury in  the  tenderest  point — 

Love.  Madam !  [Angrily, 

Mrs  Love  Well,  well;  don't  be  alarmed.^ I 
shan't  retaliate :  my  own  honour  vrill  secure  you 
there ;  you  may  depend  upon  it. — Will  you  come 
and  play  a  game  at  cards  r  Well,  do  as  you  like ; 
you  won't  come  ?  No,  no,  I  see  you  won  t — What 
say  you  to  a  bit  of  supper  with  us  ?  Nor  that 
neither  ? — Follow  your  inclinations :  it  is  not  ma- 
terial what  a  body  eats,  you  know ;  the  company 
expects  me ;  adieu,  Mr  Lovemore,  yours,  yours. 

[Exit  singing. 

Love.  This  is  a  frolic  I  never  saw  her  in  be- 
fore !— -Laugh  all  the  rest  of  my  life ! — laws  of 
retaliation  ! — an  injury  in  the  tenderest  point ! 
— the  company  expects  me — adieu !  yours,  yours ! 
— [Mimicking  her.]  What  the  devil  is  all  this? 
Some  of  her  female  friends  have  been  tampering 
with  her.  So,  So :  I  must  begin  to  look  a  little 
sharp  after  madam.  I'll  go  this  moment  into  the 
card-room,  and  watch  whom  she  whispers  with, 
whom  she  ogles  widi,  and  every  circumstance 
that  can  lead  to —  [Going. 

Enter  Muslin,  in  a  hurry. 

Mus.  Madam,  madam — here's  your  letter;  I 
would  not  for  all  the  world  that  my  master 

Love.  What,  is  she  mad,  too  ?  What's  the  mat- 
ter, woman  ? 

Mus.  Nothing,  sir — nothing  :  I  wanted  a  word 
with  my  lady  ;  that's  all,  sir. 

Love.  You  would  not  for  the  world  that  your 
master — What  was  you  going  to  say  ? — what  pa- 
per's that  ? 

Mus.  Paper,  sir! 

Love.  Paper,  sir  !  Let  me  see  it. 

Mus.  Lord,  sir !  how  can  you  ask  a  body  for 
such  a  thing?  It's  a  letter  to  me,  sir — a  letter 
from  the  country;  a  letter  from  my  sister,  sir. 
Slic  bids  me  to  buy  her  a  shiver  defrize  cap,  and 
a  sixteenth  in  the  lottery ;  and  tells  me  of  a  num- 
ber she  dreamt  of,  that's  all,  sir :  Til  put  it  up. 

Love.  Let  me  look  at  it.  Give  it  me  this  mo- 
ment. [Reads.]  *  To  Mrs  Lovemore!' — Brilliant 
Fashion.    This  is  a  letter  from  the  countrj',  is  it? 

Mus.  That,  sir — chat  is — no,  sir — no; — that's 
not  sister's  letter. — If  you  will  give  me  that  back, 
sir,  I'll  shew  you  the  right  one. 

Love   Where  did  you  get  this  ? 

Mus.  Sir ! 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? — Tell  me  truth. 

Mus.  Dear  heart,  you  fright  a  body  ao — in  the 
parlour,  sir — I  found  it  there. 
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Lme,  Very  well ! — leave  the  room. 
Mus.  The  devil  fetch  it,  I  was  never  so  out  in 
aiy  politics  in  all  my  days.  [Erit  Mus. 

Love.  A  pretty  epistle  truly  !  [Readt.]  '  When 

*  you  command  me,  my  dearest  Mrs  Lovemore, 
'  never  to  toucK  ag&in  upon  the  subject  of  love, 
'  you  command  an  impossibility.    You  excite  the 

*  flame,  and  forbid  it  to  burn.  Permit  me  once 
'  more  to-throw  myself  on  my  knees,  and  implore 

*  your  compassion. Compassion,  with  a  ven- 
geance on  him ! *  Think  you  see  me  now,  with 

**  tender,  melting,  supplicating  eyes,  languishing  at 

*  your  feet.' Very  well,  sir *  Can  you  find 

*  It  in  your  heart  to  persist  in  cruelty  ? — Grant 

*  roe  but  access  to  you  once  more,  and,  in  addi- 

*  tion  to  what  I  already  said  this  morning,  I  will 

*  urge  such  motives.' — Urge  motives,  will  ye  ? — 

*  as  will  convince  you,  that  you  should  no  longer 
^  hesitate,  in  gratitude,  to  reward  him,  who  here 
'  makes  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy  and  love. 

Brilliant  Fasuion.* 
So,  so,  so !  your  very  humble  servant,  sir  Bril- 
liant Fashion  ! — This  is  your  friendship  for  me, 
is  it  ? — You  are  mighty  kind,  indeed,  sir — ^but  I 
thank  you  as  much  as  if  you  had  really  done  me 
the  favour :  and,  Mrs  Lovemore,  I'm  your  hum- 
ble servant,  too.  She  intends  to  laugh  all  the 
rest  of  her  life  !  This  letter  will  change  her  note. 
Yonder  she  comes  along  the  gallery,  and  sir  Bril- 
liant in  full  chase  of  her.  They  come  this  way. 
Could  I  but  detect  them  both  now !  Til  step 
aside,  and  who  knows  but  the  devil  may  tempt 
them  to  their  undoing.  A  polite  husband  I  am  : 
there's  the  coast  clear  for  you,  madam.      [EjU, 

Enter  Mrs  Lovemore  and  Sir  Brilliant. 

Mrs  Love.  I  have  already  told  you  my  mind, 
sir  Brilliant.  Your  civility  is  odious ;  your  com- 
pliments fulsome ;  and  your  solicitations  insult- 
ing.  1  must  make  use  of  harsh  language,  sir : 

you  provoke  it. 

Sir  Brii.  Not  retiring  to  solitude  and  discon- 
tent a(;ain,  I  hope,  madam !  Have  a  care,  my 
dear  Mrs  Lovemore,  of  a  relapse. 

Mrs  Love.  No  danger,  sir :  don't  be  too  soli- 
citous about  me.  Why  leave  the  company  ?  Let 
ine  in  treat  you  to  return,  sir. 

Sir  Brii.  By  Heaven,  there  is  more  rapture  in 
being  one  moment  vis-O'Vis  with  you,  than  in  the 
company  of  a  whole  drawing-room  of  beauties. 
Hound  you  are  meltins:  pleasures,  tender  trans- 
ports youthful  loves,  and  blooming  graces,  all 
untelt,  noi;lrctod,  and  despised,  by  a  tasteless, 
cold,  unini passioned  husband,  while  they  might 
be  all  so  much  l>ettcr  employed  to  the  purposes 
of  ecstacv  and  bliss. 

Mrs  ijove.  1  am  amazed,  sir,  at  this  liberty. — 
What  acrion  of  my  life  has  authorized  this  as- 
surance ! 1  desire,  sir,  you  will  desist.    Were 

I  not  afraid  of  the  ill  consequences  that  might 
follow,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  ac- 
ifuaint  Mr  Lovemore  wi^h  your  whole  behaviour. 


Sir  BriL  She  won't  tell  her  husband ! A 

charming  creature,  and  blessiiffii  on  ber  for  sa 
convenient  a  hint !  She  yields,  by  all  my  hopes ! 
— What  shall  I  say  to  overwhelm  her  senses  in  a 
flood  of  nonsense  ?  [Jnde, 


Go,  my  heart's  envoys ;  tender  si^s,  make 
Still  drink  delicious  poisons  from  the  eye-* 
Raptures  and  paradise 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  pressed. 

[Forcing  her  all  this  time. 

Enter  Mr  Lovemore. 

Jjove,  Hell  and  distraction  !  this  is  too  much. 

Sir  BriL  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ? 
[Kneels  down  to  buckle  his  shoe.]  This  confounded 
buckle  is  always  plaguing  me.  Lovemore  !  I  re- 
joice to  see  thee.  [Looking  at  each  other. 

Love.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  look  me 
in  the  face  ? 

Sir  Brii,  I  was  telling  your  lady  here  of  the 
most  whimsical  adventure 

Love.  Don't  add  tlie  meanness  of  falsehood  to 
the  black  attempt  of  iiivading  the  happiness  of 
your  friend.  I  did  imagine,  sir,  from  the  long 
intercourse  that  has  subsisted  between  us,  that 
you  might  have  had  delicacy  enough,  feeling 
enough,  honour  enough,  sir,  not  to  meditate  an 
injury  like  this. 

Sir  BriL  Ay,  it'tf  all  over,  I  am  detected. 
[Aside.]  Mr  Lovemore,  I  feel  that  I  have  beea 
wrong,  and  will  not  attempt  a  \indication  of  my* 
self.  We  have  been  friends  hitherto,  and,  if 
begging  your  pardon  for  this  rashness  will  any 
ways  atone 

Love.  No,  sir ;  nothing  can  atone.  The  pro* 
vocation  you  have  ^iven  me  would  justify  my 
drawing  upon  you  this  instant,  did  not  that  lady, 
and  this  roof,  protect  you. 

iSiV  BriL  Harsh  language  to  a  friend 

Love.  Friend,  sir  Brilliant ! 

Sir  BriL  If  you  will  but  hear  me— i — 

love.  Sir,  I  insist ;  I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Sir  BriL  I  declare  upon  my  honour 

Love.  Honour !  for  shame,  sir  Brilliant !  ho- 
nour and  friendship  arc  sacred  words,  and  you 
profane  them  both. 

Sir  BriL  If  imploring  forgiveness  of  dist 
lady — 

Love.  That  lady  !-— I  desire  joa  will  never 
speak  to  that  lady, 

Sir  BriL  Can  you  command  a  moment's  pa- 
tience? 

Lave.  Sir,  I  am  out  of  all  patience :  this  mml 
be  settled  between  us :  I  have  done  for  the  pre-     - 
sent 

Enter  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Did  not  I  hear  loud  words  amoo{ 
you  ?  I  certainly  did.  What  are  you  quarrelling 
about } 

Love.  Read  that,  sir  Bashful.  [Gives  him  Sik 
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Brilliant's  letter*]  Read  that,  and  judge  if  I 
have  not  cause — [Sir  Bashful  reads  to  himself. 

Sir  BfiL  Hear  out  what  I  have  to  say — 

Lewe,  NO|  sir,  no ;  we  shall  find  a  fitter  time. 
As  for  you,  madam,  I  ain  satisfied  with  your  con- 
duct. I  was,  indeed,  a  little  alarmed,  but  I  have 
been  a  witness  of  your  behaviour,  and  I  am  above 
harbouring  low  suspicions. 

Sir  Bash,  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Lovemore,  this 
is  carrying  the  jest  too  far. 

Ltrpe,  It  is  the  basest  action  a  gentleman  can 
be  guilty  of;  and,  to  a  person  who  never  injured 
htm,  still  more  criminal. 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  so  I  think.  Sir  Brilliant,  [To 
humy  aside.]  here,  take  this  letter,  and  read  it  to 
him — his  own  letter  to  my  wife. 

Sir  BriLJjet  me  see  it —      [Takes  the  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  'Tis  indeed,  as  you  say,  the  vilest 
action  a  gentleman  can  be  guilty  of. 

Ijyve,  An  unparalleled  breach  of  friendship. 

Sir  BriL  Not  altogether  so  unparalleled :  I  be- 
fieve  it  will  not  be  found  without  a  precedent — 
as,  for  example : —  [Reads. 

'  To  my  Lady  Constant' 

'  Why  should  I  conceal,  my  dear  madam,  that 

*  your  charms  have  awakened  my  tenderest  pas- 

*  sian  ? 

Lace,  Confusion  ! — my  letter—  [Aside. 

Sir  BriL  [Reading.]  *  I  long  have  loved  you, 
'  long  adored.    Could  I  but  flatter  myself — 
[Lovemore  walks  about  uneaty  ;  Sir  Bril- 
hi AjiT  foUows  him.] 

Sir  Bash.  There,  Mr  Lovemore,  the  basest 
treachery  ! 

Sir  Bril.  [Reads.]  *  Could  I  but  flatter  myself 
with  the  least  kind  return/ 

Love.  Confusion  !  let  me  seize  the  letter  out 
of  his  hand.  [Snatches  it  from  him. 

Sir  Bash.  An  unparalleled  breach  of  friend- 
ship, Mr  Lovemore. 

Love.  All  a  forgery,  sir;  all  a  forgery. 

Sir  Bash.  That  I  deny ;  it  is  the  very  identical 
letter  my  lady  threw  away  with  such  indigna- 
tioo.  She  tore  it  in  two,  and  I  have  pieced  it 
together. 

Love.  A  mere  contrivance  to  varnisli  his  guilt. 

Sir  Bril.  Ha,  ha !  my  dear  Lovemore,  we 
know  one  another.  Have  not  you  been  at  the 
same  work  with  the  widow  Bellmour? 

Love.  The  widow  Bellmour! — If  I  spoke  to 
ber,  it  was  to  serve  you,  sir. 

•Sir  Bril.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Love.  Po  !  I  won't  stay  a  moment  longer 
among  ye.  Vi\  go  into  another  room  to  avoid  ye 
ail.  I  know  litUe  or  nothing  of  the  widow  Bell- 
mour, sir.  [Opens  the  door. 

Eater  Mrs  Bellmour. 

Hell  and  destruction  ! ^what  fiend  is  conjured 

up  here  ?  Zoons  !  let  me  make  my  escape  out  of 
the  bouse.  [Runs  to  the  opposite  door. 

Mrs  Love.  I'll  secure  this  pass :  you  must  not 
^j,  my  dear. 


Love.  'Sdeath,  madam,  give  me  way. 

Mrs  Love.  Nay,  don't  hS  in  such  a  hurry  :  I 
want  to  introduce  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to 
you. 

Love.  I  desire,  madam 

Mrs  BeL  My  lord,  my  lord  Etheridge ;  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  your  lordship. 

(Taking  hold  of  him, 
,     ^         ,  et  me  introduce  this 
lady  to  you. 

Love.  Here's  the  devil  and  all  to  do !     [Aside^ 
Mrs  Bell.  My  lord,  this  is  the  most  fortunate 
encounter. 

Love,  I  wish  I  was  fifty  miles  off. [Aside, 

Mrs  Love.  Mrs  Bellmour,  give  me  leave  ta 
introduce  Mr  Lovemore  to  you. 

[Turning  him  to  her. 
Mrs  Belt.  No,  my  dear  madam,  let  me  intro- 
duce lord  Etheridge  to  you.  [Pulling  him.]  My 
lord — 

Sir  Bril,  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  all 
this  f 

Sir  Bash.  This  is  another  of  his  intrigues  blown 
up. 

Airs  Love.  My  dear  madam,  you  are  mistaken : 
this  is  my  husband. 

Mrs  Bell,  Pardon  me,  madam ;  'tis  my  lord 
Etheridge. 

Mrs  Love.  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  ill- 
bred  in  your  own  house  ? — Mrs  Bellmour — this  is 
Mr  Lovemore. 

Love.  Are  you  going  to  toss  me  in  a  blanket 
madam  ? — call  up  the  rest  of  your  people,  if  you 
are. 

Mrs  Bell.  Pshaw  !  prithee  now,  my  lord,  leave 
off  your  humours.  Mrs  Lovemore,  this  is  my 
lord  Etheridge,  a  lover  of  mine,  who  has  made 
proposals  of  marriage  to  me. 

Love.  Confusion  1  let  me  get  rid  of  these  two 
furies.  [Breaks  away  from  them. 

Sir  Bash.  He  has  been  tampering  with  her« 
too,  has  he? 

Mrs  Bell.  [Follows  him.]  My  lord,  I  say !  my 
Lord  Etheridge  I  won't  your  lordship  know  me  ? 

Love.  This  is  the  most  damnable  accident ! 

[Aside, 

Mrs  Bell.  I  hope  your  lordship  has  not  forgot 
your  appointment  at  my  house  this  evening? 

Love.  I  deserve  all  this.  [Aside, 

Mrs  Bell.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  have  I  done, 
that  you  treat  me  with  this  coldness?  Come, 
come,  you  shall  have  a  wife :  I  will  take  compas- 
sion on  you. 

Love.  Damnation  !  I  can't  stand  it       [Aside. 

Sir  Bash,  Murder  will  out :  murder  will  out. 

Mrs  Bel.  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lord :  what  the 
deuce,  your  dress  is  altered !  what's  become  of 
the  star  and  ribband  ?  And  so  the  gay,  the  florid, 
t\\emagnifique  lord  Etheridge,  dwindles  down  into 
plain  Mr  Lovemore,  the  marr?ed  man !  Mr  Love- 
more^ your  most  obedient,  very  humble  servant 
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Jjove.  I  can't  bear  to  feel  myself  in  so  ridicu- 
lous a  circumstance.  [Aside, 

Sir  Bash.  He  has  been  passing  himself  for  a 
lord,  has  he? 

Mrs  Belt.  I  beg  my  compliments  to  your  friend 
Mrs  Loveit :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  both  for 
your  very  honourable  designs. 

[Curtseying  to  him. 

I/roe,  I  was  never  so  ashamed  in  all  my  life  ! 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so,  all  his  pains  were  to  hide 
the  star  from  me.  This  discovery  is  a  perfect 
cordial  to  my  dejected  spirits. 

Mrs  Bel.  Mrs  Lovemore,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
acknowledge  the  providence  that  directed  you  to 
pay  me  a  visit,  though  I  was  wholly  unknown  to 
you ;  and  1  shall  henceforth  consider  you  as  my 
deliverer. 

Love.  So !  it  was  she  that  fainted  away  in  the 
closet,  and  he  damned  to  her  jealousy  !     [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  By  all  that's  whimsical,  an  odd  sort 
of  an  adventure  this !  My  lord,  [Advances  to 
him.]  my  lord,  my  lord  Etheridge,  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play, '  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome 
'  back  to  Denmark.' 

Love.  Now  he  comes  upon  me.— Oh !  I'm  in  a 
fine  situation  !  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  My  lord,  I  hope  that  ugly  pain  in 
your  lordship's  side  is  abated. 

Love.  Absurd,  and  ridiculous.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bril.  There  is  nothing  forming  there,  I 
hope,  my  lord? 

Love.  I  shall  come  to  an  explanation  with  you, 
sir. 

Sir  Bril.  The  tennis-ball  from  lord  Racket's 
unlucky  left  hand. 

Love.  No  more  at  present,  sir  Brilliant  I 
leave  you  now  to  yourselves,  and — [Goes  to  the 
door  in  the  back  scene.] — ^*sdeath,  another  fiend  ! 
I  am  beset  by  them. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

No  way  to  escape  ? 

[Attempts  both  stage  doorsy  and  is  prevented. 

Lady  Con.  Mr  Lovemore,  it  is  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world,  that  you  are  come  home. 

Love.  Ay;  it  is  all  over — all  must  come  to 
light. 

Lady  Con.  I  have  lost  every  rubber ;  (juite 
broke ;  four  by  honours  against  mc  every  time. 
Do,  Mr  Lovemore,  lend  me  another  hundred. 

Love.  I  would  ^ive  an  hundred  pounds  you 
were  all  in  Lapland.  [Aside* 

Lady  Con.  Mrs  Lmremorc,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  married  to  the  falsest  man ;  he  has  de- 
ceived me  strangely. 

Mrs  Love.  I  begin  to  feel  for  him,  and  to  pity 
his  uneasiness. 

Mrs  Bell.  Never  talk  of  pity ;  let  him  be 
probed  to  the  quick. 

^r  Bash.  The  case  is  pretty  plain,  I  think,  now, 
sir  Brilliant  ? 

Sir  BriL  Pretty  plain,  upon  my  soul !  Ha,  ha  I 
3  ' 


Love.  I'll  tnrn  the  tables  upon  sir  Bashful,  for 
all  this — [Takes  Sir  Bashful's  Utter  out  of  hii 
pocket.] — where  is  the  mighty  harm  now  in  tfaif 
letter  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Where's  the  harm  ? 

Love.  [Reads.]  '  I  cannot,  my  dearest  life,  any 

*  longer  behold' 

Sir  Bash.  Shame  and  confusion  !  I  am  un- 
done !  [Aside. 
Love.  Hear  this,  sir  Bashful — *  The  manifold 

*  vexations,  of  which,  through  a  false  prejudice,  I 
^  am  myself  the  occasion.' 

Lady  Con.  What  is  all  tliis  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  am  a  lost  man !  l^**^' 

l4>ve.  Mind,  sir  Bashful. — *  I  am  therefore  re- 

*  solved,  after  many  conflicts  with   myself,  to 
'  throw  off  the  mask,  and  frankly  own  a  passion, 

*  which  the  fear  of  falling  into  ridicule,  has,  in 
'  appearance,  suppressed.' 

Sir  Bash.  'Sdeath  !  I'll  hear  no  more  of  it 

[Snatches  at  the  letter. 

Love.  No,  sir;  I  resign  it  here,  where  it  waf 
directed ;  and,  with  it,  these  notes  which  sir  Bash- 
ful gave  me  for  your  use. 

Lady  Can.  It  is  his  hand,  sure  enough. 

Love.  Yes,  madam,  and  those  are  his  senti- 
ments, which  he  explained  to  me  more  at  large. 

Lady  Con.   [Reads.]    *■  Accept   the  preseuti 

*  which  I  myself  have  sent  y<ni ;  money,  attend- 

*  ance,  equipage,  and  every  tiling  else  you  shall 

*  command ;  and,  in  return,  I  shall  only  entreat 

*  you  to  conceal  from  the  world  that  yuu  have 
'  raised  a  flame  in   diis  heart,  which  will  ever 

*  show  me. 

Your  admirer. 
And  your  truly  aflectioiiate  husband. 

Bashful  Constant.* 

All.  Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so !  he  has  been  in  love  with 
his  own  wife  all  this  time,  has  he  ?  Sir  Baslifii^ 
will  you  go  and  see  the  new  comedy  with  me ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  shall  blush  through  the  world  all 
the  rest  of  my  life.  [Aside. 

Sir  BriL  Lovemore,  don't  you  think  it  ;i  base 
thing  to  invade  the  happiness  of  a  friend  ?  or  to 
do  him  a  clandestine  wrong?  or  to  injure  him 
with  tlie  woman  he  loves  ? 

Love.  To  cut  the  matter  sliort  witli  you,  sir, 
we  have  been  traitors  to  each  other ;  a  coupde  of 
unprincipled,  unreflecting  profligates. 

Sir  Bril.  Profligates  ? 

Love,  Ay !  both !  we  are  pretty  fellows,  in- 
deed ! 

Mrs  Bell.  1  am  glad  to  find  you  are  awaken- 
ed to  a  sense  of  your  error. 

Love.  1  am,  madam ;  and  frank  enough  to  own 
it.  I  am  above  attempting  to  disguise  my  feel- 
ings, when  I  am  conscious  they  are  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  honour.  With  the  smcerest  remorse,  I 
ask  your  pardon.  I  sliould  ask  pardon  of  my 
lady  Constant,  too;  but  the  fact  is,  sir  Bashftf 
threw  the  whole  affiur  in  my  way ;  and^  when  • 
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hotkmad  will  be  ashamed  of  loviiig  a  vohiable 
woman,  he  niusl  not  be  surprised,  if  other  peofUe 
take  her  case  into  consideration,  and  love  her  Sw 
bim. 

Sir  BriL  Why,  faith,  that  does,  in  some  sort, 
make  bi»  apology. 

Sir  Bask,  Sir  Bashful !  sir  Bashful !  thou  art 
ruined.  [Aside. 

Mrs  BelL  Well,  sir,  upon  certain  terms,  I 
don't  know  but  I  may  sign  and  seal  your  pardon. 

JjoDC.  Terms !  What  terms  ? 

Mrs  Btll.  That  you  make  due  expiation  of 
your  guilt  to  that  lady.   [Pointing  to  Mrs  Love. 

Love.  That  lady,  maciam !  That  lady  has  no 
reason  to  complain. 

Mrs  Love.  No  reason  to  complain,  Mr  Love> 
more  } 

Love.  No,  madam,  none ;  for,  whatever  may 
ha%'e  been  my  imprudencics,  they  have  had  tlicir 
source  in  your  couduct. 

Mrs  Love.  In  my  conduct,  sir  ? 

Love.  In  your  conduct : — I  here  declare  before 
this  company,  and  I  am  above  misrepresenting 
the  matter ;  I  here  declare,  that  no  man  in  Eng- 
land could  be  better  inclined  to  domestic  happi- 
ness, if  you,  madam,  on  your  part,  had  been  wil- 
ling to  make  home  agreeable. 

Mrs  Love.  There,  I  confess,  he  touches  me. 

•  [A&ide. 

Love.  You  could  take  pains  enough  l)eforc 
marriage  ;  you  could  put  forth  all  your  charms ; 
practise  all  your  arts,  and  make  your  features 
please  by  rule ;  for  ever  changing ;  running  an 
eternal  round  of  variety ;  and  all  this  to  win  my 
affections  :  but  when  you  had  won  them,  you  did 
not  think  them  worth  your  keeping ;  never  dress- 
ed, pensive,  silent,  melancholy  ;  and  the  only  en- 
tertainment in  my  house,  was  the  dear  pleasure  of 
a  dull  conjugal  tcte-tirtite ;  and  all  this  insipidity, 
because  you  think  the  sole  merit  of  a  wife  con- 
sists in  her  virtue  :  a  fine  way  of  amusing  a  hus- 
band, truly ! 

Sir  BriL  Upon  my  soul,  and  so  it  is 

[Laughing. 

Mrs  Loroe.  Sir,  I  must  own  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  what  you  say.  This  lady  has  opened  my 
eyes,  and  convinced  mc  there  was  a  mistake  in 
my  former  conduct. 

Lorve.  Come,  come ;  you  need  say  no  more.  I 
forgive  you ;  I  forgive. 

Mrs  Lorte.  Forgive !  I  like  that  air  of  confi- 
dence, when  you  know  that,  on  my  side,  it  is,  at 
worst,  an  error  in  judgment ;  whereas,  on  yours — 

Mrs  Bell.  Po  T  po !  never  stand  disputing : 
you  know  each  other's  faults  and  virtues;  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mend  the  former, 
and  enjoy  the  latter.  There,  there;  kiss  and 
friends.  There,  Mrs  Lovemore,  take  your  re- 
claimed libertine  to  your  arms. 

Lorve,  Tis  in  your  power,  madam,  to  make  a 
reclaimed  libertine  of  me  indeed. 

Vol.  n. 


Mrs  Love,  From  this  momeiit  it  shall  be  our 
mutual  study  to  please  each  other. 

Liyce.  A  match,  with  all  my  heart     I  sliall,. 
hereafter,  be  aiUuuned  only  of  my  follies,  but  ne- 
ver aslienfted  of  owning  that  I  sincerely  kiwc  you. 
Sir  Bash.  Shan't  yon  be  asliamed  ? 
Jxrve.  Never,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  And  will  you  keep  mc  in  counte- 
nance ? 

Love.  I  will. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  now  fj»rgive 
you  all.  My  lady  Constant,  I  own  the  letter;  I 
own  the  sentiments  of  it  [Embraces  her.] ;  and, 
from  this  moment,  I  take  you  to  my  heait. 
Lovemore,  zookers !  you  have  made  a  man  of  me. 
Sir  Brilliant,  come ;  produce  the  buckles. 

Luidi/  Con.  If  you  hold  in  this  humour,  sir 
Bashful,  our  quarrels  are  at  an  end. 

Sir  BriL  And  now,  I  suppose,  I  must  make 

restitution  here 

[Gives  Lady  Constant  the  buckles. 
Sir  Ba%h.  Ay,   ay;   make  restitution.     Love- 
more !  this  is  the  consequence  of  his  having  some 
tolerable  phrase,  and  a  person,  Mr  Loveinoi*e ! 
ha,  ha! 

Sir  BriL  Why,  I  own  the  laugh  is  against  me. 
With  all  my  heart ;  I  am  glad  to  see  my  friends 
happy  at  last  Lovemore,  may  I  presume  to  hope 
for  pardon  at  that  lady's  hands } 

[Poinds  to  Mrs  Lovemore. 
Jjove.  My  dear  confederate  in  vice,  your  par- 
don is  granted.  Two  sad  libertines  we  have  been. 
But  come,  give  us  your  hand  :  we  have  used  each 
other  scurvily  :  for  the  future,  we  will  endeavour 
to  atone  for  the  errors  of  our  past  misconduct 

Sir  BriL  Agreed ;  we  will,  henceforward,  be- 
have hke  men,  who  have  not  forgot  the  obliga- 
tions of  truth  and  honour. 

Loxe.  And  now,  I  congratulate  the  whole  com- 
pany, that  this  business  has  had  so  happy  a  ten- 
dency to  convince  each  of  us  of  our  foUy. 

Mrs  Bell.  Pray,  sir,  don't  draw  me  into  a  share 
of  your  folly. 

Love.  Come,  come,  my  dear  madam,  you  are 
not  without  vour  share  of  it.  This  will  teach 
you,  for  the  future,  to  be  content  with  one  lover 
at  a  time,  without  listening  to  a  fellow  you  know 
nothing  of,  because  he  assumes  a  title,  and 
spreads  a  fair  report  of  himself. 

Mrs  BclL  The  reproof  is  just ;  I  grant  it 
Love.  Come,  let  us  joiu  the  company  cheer- 
fully, keep  our  own  secrets,  and  not  make  our- 
selves the  town-talk. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay ;  let  us  keep  the  secret 
L)ve.  What,  returning  to  your  fears  again  ? 
you  will  put  me  out  of  countenance,  sir  Bashful. 
Sir  Bash.  I  have  done. 

Leroe.  When  your  conduct  is  fair  and  upright, 
never  be  afraid  of  ridicule.  Real  honour,  and 
generous  affection,  may  bid  de6auce  to  all  the 
small  wits  in  the  kingdom.    In  my  opinion,  were 
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the  basineas  of  this  day  to  go  abroad  into  the 
world,  it  might  prove  a  very  nseftil  lesson :  the 
men  would  see  how  their  passions  may  carry 
them  into  the  danger  of  wounding  the  bosom  of 
a  friend :  and  the  ladies  would  learn,  that,  after 
ibe  marriage  rites  are  performed,  they  ought  not 


to  suffer  their  powers  of  pleasing  to  langniifa 
away,  but  should  still  remember  to  sacrifice  i» 
the  graces. 

To  win  a  man,  when  all  your  pains  sacceed, 
The  WAT  TO  KEEP  HIM,  IS  a  task  indeed. 
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MEN. 


BN  Restless,  jealous  of  kit  wife, 
LEY,  attached  to  Belinda. 

ILLIAM  BeLLMONT. 

Bellmont^  hit  ton, 
FORD,  father  to  Belinda. 
Xy  servant  to  Sir  John. 
I  tervant  to  Beverley. 


I 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Restless,  wife  to  Sir  Johk* 
Belinda,  attached  to  Beverley. 
Clarissa,  attached  to  Youno  Bellmont. 
Tattle,  thaid  to  Lady  Restless. 
Tippet,  mtUd  to  Belinda. 
Marm ALET,  a  waiting  woman* 


Scene — London* 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L—TAe  Park. 


Sir  John  Restless  and  RoBERT,yrofii 
a  houte  in  the  tide  tcene, 

ohn.  Sir  John  Restless!  sir  John  Rest- 
on  hast  played  the  fool  with  a  veneeanoe! 
e«'il  whispered  thee  to  marry  such  a  wo- 
— Robert,  you  have  been  a  faithful  ser- 
ad  I  value  you.  Did  your  lady  go  out  at 
Mr  here  into  the  Park,  or  did  she  go  out  at 
et-door  ? 
This  door,  sir. 

ohn,  Robert,  I  will  never  live  in  a  house 
lat  has  two  doors  to  it. 
Sir! 

7hn,  I  will  give  warning  to  my  landlord 
f.  The  e^es  of  Argus  are  not  sufficient 
1  the  motions  of  a  wife,  where  there  is  a 
9or,    and  a  back-door,    to    favour  her 

Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  wish — ^you  will  par- 
boldness,  sir — I  wish  you  would  shake  off 
Bsiness  that  preys  upon  your  spirits.  It 
me  to  the  heart — it  does,  indeed^  sir,  to 


see  you  in  this  way:  banish  ydnr  suspicions: 
you  have  conceived  some  strange  aversion,  I  am 
afraid,  to  my  lady,  sir  ? 

Sir  John,  No,  Robert ;  no  aversion :  in  spite  of 
me,  I  dote  upon  her  still. 

Rob.  Then,  why  will  you  not  think  generously, 
sir,  of  the  person  you  love  ?  My  lady,  I  dare  be 
sworn 

Sir  John,  Is  false  to  me.  That  embitters  mv 
whole  life.  I  love  her,  and  she  repays  me  with 
ingratitude,  with  perfidy,  with  falsenood,  with — 

Rob,  I  dare  be  sworn,  sir,  she  is  a  woman  of 
honour. 

Sir  John,  Robert,  I  have  considered  you  as  a 
friend  in  my  house :  don't  you  betray  me,  too : 
don't  attempt  to  justify  her. 

Rob,  Dear  sir,  if  you  will  but  give  me  leave : 
you  have  been  an  indulgent  master  to  me,  and  I 
am  only  concerned  for  your  welfare.  You  mar- 
ried my  lady  for  love,  and  I  have  heard  you  so 
warm  in  her  praise :  why  will  you  go  back  from 
those  sentiments  f 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  married  her  for  love— Oh  ! 
love !  love !  what  mischief  dost  thou  not  occa- 
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sion  in  this  world  ?  Yes,  Robert,  I  married  her 
for  love.  When  first  I  saw  her,  I  was  not  so 
much  struck  with  her  beauty,  as  with  that  air  of 
an  ingenuous  mind  that  appeared  in  her  eounle- 
nance ;  her  features  did  not  so  much  charm  me 
with  their  symmetry,  as  that  expression  of  sweet- 
ness, that  smile,  that  indicated  afiability,  modesty, 
and  compliance.  But,  honest  Robert,  I  was  de- 
ceived :  I  was  not  a  month  married,  when  I  saw 
her  practising  those  very  smiles  at  her  glase  :  1 
saw  throuj^h  the  artifice ;  plainly  saw  there  was 
nothing  natural  in  her  manner,  but  all  forced,  all 
studied,  put  on  with  her  head-dress.  I  was 
alarmed ;  I  resolved  to  watch  her  from  that  mo- 
ment, and  I  have  seen  such  things ! 

Rob.  Upon  my  woid,  sir,  1  believe  you  wrong 
her,  and  wrong  yourself :  you  build  on  ground- 
less surmises ;  you  make  yourself  unhappy,  and 
my  lady,  too ;  and,  by  being  constantly  uneasy, , 
and  never  shewing  her  the  least  love,  you'll  for- 
give me,  sir — ^you  £11  her  mind  with  strange  sus- 
picions, and  so  the  mischief  is  done. 

Sir  John.  Suspicions,  Robert } 

Rob.  Yes,  sir;  strange  suspicions!  My  lady 
finds  herself  treated  with  no  degree  of  tender- 
ness; she  infers  that  your  inclinations  are  fixed  ; 
elsewhere,  and  so  she  is  become — you  will  par- 
don my  blunt  honesty — she  is  become  downright 
jealous — as  jealous  as  yourself,  sir. 

Sir  John,  Oh !  'Robert,  you  are  little  read  in 
the  arts  of  women ;  you  little  know  the  intrica- 
cies of  their  conduct ;  the  mazes  through  which 
they  walk,  shifting,  turning,  winding,  running  in- 
to devious  paths,  but  tending  all  through  a  laby- 
rinth into  the  temple  of  Venus.  You  cannot  see, 
that  all  her  pretences  to  suspect  me  of  inBdeUty, 
are  merely  a  counter-plot  to  cover  her  own  lr)ose 
.  designs,  it  is  but  a  gauze  covering,  though ;  it  is 
seen  through,  and  only  senes  to  shew  her  guilt 
the  more. 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir  John,  I  cannot  see — 

Sir  John.  No,  Robert ;  I  know  ^ou  cannot. — 
Her  suspicions  of  me  all  make  a^^amst  her ;  they 
are  female  stratagems ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  too  true, 
that  she  still  is  near  my  heart.  Oh !  Robert, 
Robert !  When  I  have  watched  her  at  a  play  or 
elsewhere;  when  I  have  counted  her  nglings, 
and  her  whisperings,  her  stolen  elances,  aud  her 
artful  leer,  with  the  cunning  of  ner  sex,  slie  has 
pretended  to  be  as  watchful  of  me :  dissembling, 
false,  deceitful  woman ! 

Jiob.  And  yet,  I  dare  assure  you 

Sir  John.  No  more ;  I  am  not  to  be  deceived; 
I  know  her  thoroughly,  and  now — now — .has  not 
she  escaped  out  of  my  liouse,  even  now  ? 

Rob.  But  »*ith  no  bad  desipi. 

Sir  John.  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that:  which 
WHY  did  she  go  ? 

Kob,.  Across  the  Park,  sir;  that  way,  towards 
the  Uorse  Guards. 

&>  John.  Towards  the  Uorse  Guards !  There 


— there — there — there,  the  thing  is  evident :  you 
may  go  in,  Robert. 

Rob.  Indeed,  sir,  I 

Sir  John.  Go  in,  I  say ;  go  in. 

Rob.  There  is  no  persuading  him  to  his  own 
good.  [Erit  Ros. 

Sir  John.  Gone  towards  the  Uorse  Guards! 
My  head  aches ;  my  forehead  burns ;  I  am  cut- 
ting my  horns.  Gone  towards  the  Horse  Guards ! 
rU  4Mirsue  her  thither;  if  I  find  her,  the  time,  the 
place,  all  will  inform  against  her.  Sir  John  !  Sir 
John  !  you  were  a  madman  to  marry  such  a  wo- 
man. [ErU. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Bellmont,  at  oppoate 

sides. 

Bev.  Ua  I  My  dear  Bellmont  ?  A  fellow  suf- 
ferer in  love  is  a  companion  well  met. 

Bel.  Beverley,  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Bev.  Well !  I  suppose  the  same  cause  has 
brought  .us  both  into  the  Park  :  both  come  to 
sigh  our  amorous  vows  in  the  friendly  gloom  of 
yonder  walk.  Belinda  keeps  a  perpetual  war  of 
love  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear  in  my  heart : 
and  let  me  see — [Lcn^s  his  hand  on  Bellmovt's 
breast.] — how  fares  idl  here  ?  I  fancy  my  sister 
is  a  little  busy  with  you  ? 

BeL  Busy  !  She  makes  a  perfect  riot  there,— 
Not  one  wink  the  whole  night  Oh!  Cbrissa, 
her  form  so  animated  I  Her  eyes  so ^ 

Bev.  Prithee  !  truce  ;  I  have  not  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  her  praise  :  a  sister's  praise,  too !  the 
greatest  merit  I  could  ever  i$ee  in  Clarissa  'i% 
that  she  loves  you  freely  and  sincerely. 

BeL  And,  to  be  even  with  you,  sir,  your  Be- 
linda I  upon  my  soul,  notwithstanding  all  your  la- 
vish praises,  her  highest  perfection,  in  my  mind,  is 
her  sensibility  to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

Bev.  Oh,  Bellmont  I  Such  a  giri  !  But  tell  me 
honestly,  now,  do  you  think  she  has  ever  betrsy- 
ed  the  least  regard  for  me  f 

Bel.  How  can  you,  who  have  such  conrindaj; 
proofs,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  That 
uneasiness  of  yours,  that  inquietude  of  mind — 

Bev,  Prithee,  don't  fix  that  character  upon 
me. 

Bel.  It  is  your  character,  my  dear  Beverley : 
instead  of  en|oying  the  object  before  you,  you 
arc  ever  lookmg  hack  to  something  past,  or  con- 
jecturing about  something  to  couie,  aud  are  your 
own  selPtormentor. 

Bev.  No,  no,  no :  don't  be  so  se^'ere :  I  hate 
the  very  notion  of  such  a  temper :  the  thing  is, 
when  a  man  loves  tenderly,  as  1  do,  solicitudp 
and  anxiety  are  natural ;  and,  when  Belinda's  fa- 
ther opposes  my  warmest  wishes 

Bel.  Why,  yes ;  the  good  Mr  Blandford  is  wil- 
ling to  give  her  in  marriage  to  me. 

Bev.  The  senseless  old  dotard ! 

Bel.  Thank  you  for  the  compliment!  And  my 
father,  the  wise  sir  William  Bellmont 
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fie9.  Is  a  tynrnnif  1,  poiitive,  Iteadttrong-— ^ 

BeL  There  again  I  thank  you.  But,  iu  short, 
tiie  old  coople,  Beiinda't  father  and  mine,  have 
bodi  agreed  ufxw  the  match.  They  iiMist  upon 
oomp]smKM  from  their  children ;  to  that,  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  wise  heads,  i  am  to  he  married  off* 
hMid  to  Belinda,  and  you  wnd  jour  sister,  poor 
Clarissa,  are  to  be  left  to  shift  for  yoorselv'es. 

Bev,  Racks  and  Conpents ! 

BeL  Racks  and  tonneots !  Seas  of  milk  and 
of  amber,  man !  We  are  sailiag  to  our 
for  hai^our,  in  spite  of  their  machioa- 
tioos.     I  have  settled  the  whole  affiur  with  Cla- 


Bt»,  Haveyoo? 

BeL  I  kwe ;  and  to-morrow  momiag  makes 
■le  poMessor  of  her  charms. 

Bev.  My  dear  boy,  give  us  your  hand :  and 
dieo,  thou  dear  rogue,  and  then  Belinda's  mine  ! 
Loll-toU-loll. 

BeL  Well,  may  you  be  in  raptures,  sir ;  for 
hece,  here,  here  they  both  come. 

Enter  Belinda  and  Claiiissa. 

Bev.  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ;  heayeo  in  her 
eye;  in  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

Beiin.  A  poetical  reception,  truly  !  Bat  can- 
mot  your  passion  inspire  you  to  a  composition  of 
your  own,  Mr  Beverley  ? 

Bev.  It  iospi^es  me  with  sentiments,  madam, 
which  I  cannot  6nd  words  to  eKpress.  Suckling, 
Waller,  Laadsdown,  and  atl  our  dealers  in  love- 
verses,  give  but  a  faint  image  of  a  heart  touched 
like  mine. 

Belin.  Poor  eendemao !  What  a  terrible  ta- 
king you  are  in  !  But,  if  the  sonneteers  cannot 
give  an  image  of  you,  sir,  have  you  had  recourse 
to  a  painter,  as  you  promised  me  f 

Bev.  I  have,  Belinda,  and  here — here  is  the 
humble  portrait  of  your  adorer. 

Beiin.  [Takes  the  /i*f f ttrc.]— Well !  there  is  a 
likeoess ;  out,  after  all,  tliere  is  a  better  painter 
than  this  gentleman,  whoever  he  be. 

Bev.    A  better  !    Now  she  is  discontented  ! — 

SAnde.'] — Where,  niadam,  can  a  better  be  found  ? 
f  money  can  purchase  him 

Betin.  Oh  1  sir,  when  he  draws  for  money,  he 
never  sueeeeds.  But,  when  pure  inclination 
promjits  him,  then  his  colouring  is  warm  indeed. 
He  gives  a  portrait  that  endears  the  original. 

Bev.  Such  an  artist  is  worth  the  Indies  ! 

BeUn.  You  need  not  go  so  far  to  seek  htm  : 
be  lias  done  your  buMHess  already.  The  limner 
I  mean,  is  a  certain  little  blind  god,  called  Love, 
aad  he  has  stamped  such  an  impression  of  you 
here 

Bev.  Madam,  your  most  obedient:  and  I  ran 
tell  you,  that  the  very  same  gentleman  has  been 
at  work  for  you  too. 

BeL  [Who  had  been  talking  apart  with  Cla- 
ciasa.]— -Oh  !  he  has  had  a  world  of  business  up- 


on his  hands,  for  we  two  have  been  agreeing 
what  havock  he  has  made  with  us. 

Cla.  Ves;  but  we  are  hut  ia  a  kind  of  foof s  pa* 
radise  here  :  all  our  schemes  are  but  mere  castle- 
buildiug,  which  your  father,  Mr  Bellmont,  and, 
my  dear  Belinda — ^yours,  too,  are  most  obstinate- 
ly determined  to  destroy. 

Bel.   Why,  as  you  say,  they  are  determined 
that  I  ehall  have  the  honour  of  Belinda's  hand^  . 
in  the  country-dance  of  matrimoay. 

Belin.  ^Yithout  considering  tliat  I  may  lika 
another  partner  better. 

Bev.  And  without  considering  that  I,  Ibrlora 
as  I  am,  and  my  sister,  there,  who  is  as  well  in- 
ciined  to  a  matrimonial  game  of  romps  as  any 
girl  in  Chrieteadom,  must  both  of  ut  sit  down, 
and  bind  our  brows  with  willow,  in  spite  of  our 
strongest  infdinatioiis  to  mingle  in  the  groupe. 

Beiin.  But  we  have  planned  our  own  happiness, 
and,  with  a  little  resolution,  we  shall  be  success- 
ful in  the  end,  I  warrant  you.  Clarissa,  let  us 
take  a  turn  this  way,  and  leave  that  love-sick 
pair  to  Ihemselves :  they  are  only  fit  company  for 
each  other,  and  we  may  find  wherewithal  to  en- 
tertain ourselves. 

Cla.  Let  us  try :  turn  this  way. 

BeL  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Clarissa  f 

CU.  Only  just  sauntering  into  this  side-widk  : 
we  sha'nt  lose  one  another. 

Belin.  You  are  such  a  tender  couple !  you  arc 
not  tired,  I  see,  of  saying  pretty  so^  chiags  to 
each  other.     Well,  we\\ !  take  your  own  way. 

Cla.  And,  if  I  guess  right,  you  are  glad  to  be 
left  together  ? 

Belin.  Who,  I  ? 

Cl(t.  Yes,  you;  the  coy  Belinda! 

Belin.  Nci  I  truly:  let  us  walk  together. 

Cla.  No,  no ;  by  no  means :  you  shall  be  in- 
dulged.   Adieu  !  we  shall  be  within  call. 

[Exeunt  Bel.  and  Chk. 

Bev.  My  sister  is  generously  in  love  with 
Bellmoat :  I  wish  Belinda  would  act  as  openly 
towards  me.  [Atide. 

Belin.  Well,  sir!  Thoughtful!  Ill  oaU  Mr 
Bellmont  back,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Bev.  She  will  call  him  back. 

[Aiide^ 

Belin.  Am  I  to  entertain  you,  or  you  me  ? 

Bev.  Madam  ! 

Belin.  Madam  ! — ha,  ha  !  why,  you  look  as  if 
you  were  frightened :  are  you  afraid  of  being 
left  alone  with  me  ! 

Bev.  Oh  1  Belinda,  you  know  that  is  Che  hap- 
piness of  my  life — but 

Belin.  But  what,  sir? 

Bev.  liave  I  done  any  thing  to  offend  j'ou  f 

Belin.  To  offend  me? 

Bev.  I  should  have  been  of  t*i€  party  last 
night ;  I  own  I  should ;  it  was  a  sumcjeiit  in- 
ducement to  me  that  you  was  to  be  rfiere ;  it  wa# 
my  fault,  and  yt>u,  I  see,  are  piqued  at  it. 

Belin.  I  piqued  1 
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Bev.  I  see'vou  are;  and  the  company  per- 
ceived it  last  night  I  have  heard  it  all;  in  mere 
resentment  you  directed  all  3'our  discourse  to 
Mr  Bellmont. 

BeUn.  If  I  did,  it  was  merely  accidental. 

Bev.  No,  it  was  deliberately  done:  forgive 
my  rash  folly  in  refusing  the  invitation :  I  meant 
no  manner  of  harm. 

BeUn.  Who  imagines  you  did,  sir  ?— — 

Beo,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Belinda  :  you  take 
offence  too  lightly. 

BeUn,  Ha,  ha!  what  have  you  *ta|cen  into 
your  head  now  ?  This  uneasiness  is  of  your  own 
making :  I  have  taken  nothing  ill,  sir. 

Bero,  You  could  not  but  take  it  ill ;  but  by  all 
that's  amiable  about  you,  I  meant  not  to  incur 
your  displeasure :  forgive  that  abrupt  answer  I 
aent :  I  should  have  made  a  handsomer  apology. 

BeUn.  Apology !  you  was  engaged,  was  not 
you? 

Bev,  I  said  so ;  I  own  it,  and  beg  your  par- 
don  

BeUn,  Beg  my  pardon  !  for  what  ?  Ha,  ha ! 

Bev,  I  only  meant 

BeUn.  Ha,  ha !  can  you  think  I  see  any  thing 
in  your  message  to  be  offended  at,  sir  ? 

Bev,  I  was  wrong :  I  beg  your  pardon.  Where 
you  were  concerned,  I  own  I  should  have  ex- 
pressed myself  with  more  delicacy,  than  those 
nasty  words— I  am  engaged,  and  can't  wait 
npon  you  to-night.  I  should  have  told  jou  that 
my  heart  was  with  you,  though  necessity  drag- 

fed  me  another  way :  this  omission  you  resented, 
could  learn,  since,  what  spirits  you  were  in  the 
the  whole  evening,  though  I  enjoyed  nothing  in 
your  absence.  I  could  hear  the  sallies  of  your 
wit,  the  sprightliuess  of  your  conversation,  and 
on  whom  your  eyes  were  fixed  the  whole  night. 

BeUn,  They  were  fixed  upon  Mr  Bellmont, 
you  think  ? 

Bev.  Ay !  and  fixed  with  delight  upon  him, 
negodating  the  business  of  love  before  the  whole 
company. 

BeUn,  Upon  my  word,  sir,  whoever  is  your 
author,  you  are  misinformed.  You  alarm  me 
with  these  fancies,  and  you  know  I  have  often 
told  you,  that  you  are  of  too  refining  a  temper : 
you  create  for  yourself  imaginary  misunder- 
standings, and  then  are  ever  entering  into  expla- 
nations. But  this  watching  for  intelligence,  from 
the  spies  and  misrcpresenters  of  conversation, 
betrays  strong  symptoms  of  jealousy.  I  would 
not  be  married  to  a  jealous  man  for  the  world. 

Bev.  Now  she's  seeking  occasion  to  break  oS. 
[ABidei\ — ^Jealousy,  madam,  can  never  get  admis- 
sion into  my  breast  I  am  of  too  generous  a 
temper :  a  certain  delicacy  I  own  I  have ;  I  va- 
lue the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and,  when  there 
are  circumstances  of  a  doubtful  aspect,  I  am 
glad  to  set  things  in  their  true  light  And  if  I 
do  so  with  others,  surely  with  you,  on  whom  my 
happiness  depends,  to  desire  a  favourable  inter- 


pretation of  my  words  and  actions  cannot  be  im- 
proper. 

neUn.  But  these  little  hiunonrs  ma^  grow  np, 
and  gather  into  the  fixed  disease  of  jealoo^  at 
last  [Lady  Restless  cratses  the  ftagey  amd 
ring9  a  bell  at  the  door.'\  And  there  now — there 
^oes  a  lady  who  is  a  victim  to  her  own  fretful 
imagination. 

Bev.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray  ? 

BeUn,  My  lady  Restlesii.  Walk  this  way,  and 
I  will  give  you  her  whole  character.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  her  ladyship,  but  I  have  heanl 
much  of  her.    This  w^. 

[Exeunt  Belinda  and  BEVEaLET. 

Lady  Beit.  \Ringing  at  the  doorA  What  do 
these  servants  mean  ?  There  is  somelning  gping 
forward  here.  I  will  be  let  in,  or  I  will  know 
the  reason  why.  \Bingi  again.']  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  sir  John  can  let  any  body  he  pleases 
out  at  the  street-door :  HI  run  up  the  steps  here, 
and  observe.  [Exit. 

Tattle  opens  the  door^  MkRitAi^^i  follows  her. 

Tat,  Who  rung  this  bell  ?  I  don't  see  any  bo- 
dy; and  yet  I  am  sure  die  bell  rung.  Well, 
Mrs  Marmalet,  you  will  be  goinf^  I  see  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  Mrs  Tattle ;  I  am  obli^d  to  leave 
you.  ni  step  across  the  Park,  and  I  shall  soon' 
reach  Grosvenor-Square.  When  shall  I  see  yoia 
at  our  house  ? 

Tat.  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  out :  my  lady  leads  us  all  such  lives  !  I  wish  I 
bad  such  another  place  as  yon  have  of  it 

Mar,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Tat.  No,  that  you  have  not :  when  shall  I  get 
such  a  gown  as  that  you  have  on,  by  my  lady  ?  Sie 
will  never  fling  off*  such  a  thing,  and  give  it  tg  a 
poor  servant !  Worry,  wony,  worry  herself,  and 
every  body  else,  too. 

Re-enter  Lady  Restless. 

Ladi/  Rest,  No ;  there  is  nobody  stirring  that 
way.  What  do  I  see  f  A  hussy  coming  out  of 
my  house ! 

Mar,  Well,  I  must  be  gone,  Mrs  Tattle ;  fare 
you  well. 

Lady  Rest,  She  is  dizened  out,  too  !  why  did 
not  you  open  the  door.  Tattle,  when  I  rung  r 

I'at.  I  came  as  soon  as  possible,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Who  have  you  with  you  here? 
What  IS  your  business,  mistress  ? 

[To  Marmalet. 

Jlfar.  My  buniness,  madam } 

Lady  Rest.  In  confusion,  too  !  The  case  is 
plain.    You  come  here  after  sir  John,  1  suppose  ? 

Mar.  I  come  after  sir  John,  madam  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Guilt  in  her  face !  Yes,  after  sir 
John :  and.  Tattle,  you  are  in  the  plot  aginst  me; 
you  were  favouring  her  escape,  were  you  ? 

Tat.  I  favour  her  escape,  madam !  What  o(S 
casion  for  that  ?  This  is  Mrs  Marmalet,  madam; 
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aoaoainttnoe  of  mine,  madam;   as  good  a 
kind  oi  bodj  as  any  at  all 

Ijady  Bist,  Oh !  very  fine,  mistress  !  you 
l>ri>«  your  cre.»R»  after  the  vile  man,  do 
joar 

Hot.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  am  a  very  honest 
pit 

Lad^  Rest,  Oh  !  I  dare  say  so.  Where  did 
yoa  ^t  that  gown  f 

Mar.  La,  madam  !  I  came  by  it  honestly ;  my 
lady  Conquest  gave  it  to  me.  I  live  with  my 
lady  Conquest,  madam. 

i^ify  nest.  What  a  complexion  she  has ! — 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  London  ? 

Mar.  Three  years,  madam. 

Lady  Rest,  in  London  three  years  with  that 
complexion !  it  can't  be :  perhaps,  she  is  paint- 
ed :  all  these  creatures  paint  You  are  all  so 
many  painted  dolls.  \Rub$  her  face  with  a  white 
hamdkerckief.]  No,  it  does  not  come  off.  So, 
Mrs  Tattle,  you  bring  fresh  country  girls  here  to 
my  house,  do  you  ? 

Tat.  Upon  my  credit,  madam 

Lady  Ke$t,  Don't  tell  me !  I  see  throuf^h  this 
aflair.  Go  you  about  your  business,  mistress, 
and  let  me  never  see  you  about  my  doors  again : 
PS  go  your  ways. 

Mar.  Lord,  madam!  I  shan't  trouble  your 
house.  Mrs  Tattle,  a  good-day.  Here's  a  deal 
to-do,  indeed  !  I  have  as  good  a  house  as  hers 
to  go  to,  whatever  she  may  think  of  herself. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Rett.  There,  there,  there !  see  there ! 
die  goes  off  in  a  huff!  the  way  with  them  all. — 
Ay  !  I  see  how  it  is.  Tattle :  ^ou  false,  ungrate- 
ml — that  gown  was  never  given  her  by  a  wo- 
man ;  she  had  that  from  sir  John.  Where  is  sir 
John? 

Tat.  Sir  John  an't  at  home,  madam. 

Lady  Rest,  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  gone  ? 
When  did  he  go  out? 

Tat.  I  really  don't  know,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Tattle,  I  know  you  fib,  now.  But 
ni  sift  this  to  the  bottom.  I'll  write  to  my  lady 
Conauest  to  know  the  truth  about  that  girl,  that 
was  nere  but  now. 

Tai.  You  will  find  I  told  you  truth,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Very  well,  Mrs  Pert  I'll  go,  and 
write  this  moment  Send  Robert,  to  give  me  an 
account  of  his  master.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  you 
will  distract  me.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Belinda  and  Beverley. 

Belin.  Ay !  but  that  quickness,  that  extreme 
sensibility,  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  I  positively 
would  not  have  a  jealous  husband  for  tne  world. 

Bev.  By  Heaven  !  no  earthly  circumstance  shall 
ever  make  me  think  injuriously  of  ^ou.    Jealou- 
sy! ha,  ha,  ha!    it  is  the  most  ridiculous 
Mon !  ha,  ha  ! 

Belin.  You  may  laugh,  sir ;  but  I  know  your 
orer  refining  temper  too  well;  and  I  absolutely 
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will  have  it  in  our  marriage  articles,  that  I  must 
not  be  plagued  with  your  suspicions. 

Bev.  I  subscribe,  madam. 

Belin.  I  will  have  no  inquiries  where  I  am  go- 
ing to  visit:  no  following  me  from  place  to 
place :  and  if  we  should  chance  to  meet,  and 
you  should  perceive  a  man  of  wit,  or  a  pretty 
fellow,  speaking  to  me,  I  will  not  have  you  ndget* 
ting  about  on  your  chair,  knitting  your  brow,  and 
looking  at  your  watch — *  My  dear,  is  it  not  time 
*  to  go  home  ?  my  love,  the  coach  is  waiting :' — 
and,  then,  if  you  are  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  I 
will  not  have  you  converse  with  a  '  Yes,  sir,'  and 
a  '  No,  sir,'  for  the  rest  of  the  eveniug,  and  then 
wrangle  with  me  in  the  carriage  all  the  way 
home,  and  not  be  commonly  civil  to  me  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  I,  positively,  will  have  none 
of  this. 

Bev.  Agreed,  madam ;  agreed 

Beiin.  And  you  shan't  tell  me  you  are  going 
out  of  town,  and  then  steal  privately  to  the  play, 
or  to  Ranelagh,  merely  to  be  a  spy  upon  me.  I 
positively  will  admit  no  curiosity  about  ray  let- 
ters. If  you  were  to  open  a  letter  of  mine,  I 
should  never  forgive  you.  I  do  verily  believe, 
if  you  were  to  open  my  letters,  I  should  hate 
you. 

Bev.  I  subscribe  to  every  thins  you  can  ask. 
You  shall  have  what  female  friends  you  please ; 
lose  your  money  to  whom  you  please;  dance 
vrith  what  beau  you  please ;  ride  out  with  whom 
you  please ;  go  to  what  cliina-shop  you  please ; 
and,  in  short,  do  what  you  please,  without  my 
attempting  to  bribe  your  footmen,  or  yoUr  maici, 
for  secret  intelligence. 

Belin.  Oh,  lud !  Oh,  lud !  that  is  the  very 
strain  of  jealousy.  Deliver  me  !  there  is  my  fa- 
ther yonder,  and  sir  William  Bellmont  witli  him. 
Fly  this  instant!  fly,  Mr  Beverly,  down  that 
walk ;  any  where. 

Bev.  You  promise,  then 

Belin.  Don't  talk  to  me  now  :  what  would  yoa 
be  at  ?  I  am  yours,  and  only  yours,  unalterably 
so.    Fly  !  begone  !  leave  me  this  moment. 

Bev.  1  obey  :  I  am  gone.  [Exit, 

Belin.  Now,  they  are  putting  their  wise  neads 
together  to  thwart  all  my  schemes  of  happi- 
ness: but  love,  imperious  love,  will  have  it 
otherwise. 

Enter  Mr  Blandford  and  Sir  Williak 

Bellmont. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  since  we  have  agreed  up- 
on every  thing 

Sir  WiL  Why  yes,  Mr  Blandford,  I  think 
every  thing  is  settled. 

Bland.  Why,  then,  we  have  only  to  acquaint 
the  young  people  with  our  intentions,  and  so  con- 
ducfe  the  affair  without  delay. 

Sir  Wil.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Bland,  As  to  my  girl,  I  don't  mini  her  non- 
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§eme  tihcmt  Beverley:  she  mast  do  at  I  ^lU 
have  her. 

Sir  WiL  And  my  son,  too  ;  he  nusi  follow  tny 
directions.  As  to  his  tellisig  me  of  his  love  for 
Clarissa,  it  is  all  a  joke  with  me.  Children  most 
^  as  their  parents  will  have  them. 

Bland,  Ay,  so  they  must ;  and  so  they  ^all. 
Hey !  here  is  my  daughter.  So,  Belinda !  Well, 
my  girt,  sir  IViiliam  mkI  I  have  agreed,  and  yon 
aie  to  prepfffe  for  marriaee ;  that'*  all. 

Bilin.  With  Mr  Beverley,  mf 

Bland,  Mr  Beverley  1 

Belin.  You  know  yon  eDGonraged  him  your- 
self, sir. 

Bland.  Well,  well !  I  have  changed  my  mind 
e<i  that  head :  my  friend,  sir  William,  here,  of- 
fers you  his  son.  Do  as  I  advise  yon  i  Imve  a 
care,  Belinda,  how  you  disobey  my  commands. 

BeUn,  Bat,  sir*— - 

Bland,  But,  madam  !  I  most,  and  will  be  obey- 
ed. You  don^t  like  him,  yoo  say  *.  but  I  like  him, 
and  that's  sufficient  for  you. 

Sir  WiL  And  so  it  is,  Mr  Blandford.  If  my 
son  pretended  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  I  should 
let  him  know  to  the  contrary. 

Belm,  And  can  yon,  sir  William,  against  our 
inclination,  force  us  both  ? 

Bland.  Hold  your  tongue,  Belinda;  don't  pro- 
voke me.  What  makes  yoa  from  horned  Go 
your  ways  back  directly,  and  settle  your  mind. — 
1  tell  you,  once  for  all,  I  will  have  my  own  way. 
Come,  sir  William,  we  will  step  to  the  lawyers 
chambers.  Go  bome,  Belinda,  and  be  observant 
of  my  commands.  Come,  sir  William.  What 
did  you  say  f  [To  Belinda.]  You  mutiny,  do 
you  ?  Don't  provoke  mo.  Yoa  know,  Belinda,  I 
am  an  odd  sort  of  man,  when  provoked.  Look 
ye  here :  mind  what  I  say ;  I  won't  reason  with 
yoo  about  the  matter;  my  power  is  absolute, 
and,  if  you  offer  to  rebel,  you  shall  have  no  hus- 
band at  all  with  my  consent.  Ill  cut  yon  off 
with  a  shilling ;  111  see  you  starve ;  beg  an  alms ; 
live  miserable;  die  wretched:  in  short,  suffer 
any  calamity  without  the  least  compassion  from 
me.  If  I  nnd  you  an  andutiful  gin,  I  cast  you 
off  for  ever.    So  there's  one  word  for  all. 

[£jri7 :  Sir  William  follows  him. 

BeKn.  What  will  become  of  me  ?  his  inhuma- 
nity overcomes  me  quite — I  can  never  consent : 
the  very  sight  of  this  picture  is  enough  to  forbid 
it.  Oh !  Beverley,  you  are  master  of  my  heart 
111  go  this  instant — and — Heavens  1  I  can  scarce 
move.    I  am  ready  to  faint. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John,  No  tidings  of  her  far  or  near. 
BeUn.  How  I  tremble !  I  shall  fall— no  help? 


Sir  John,  What  do  I  see!   a  yoong  lady  to 

distress ! 

Belin,  Oh ! 

[Faints  in  his  arms,  and  drops  the  picture. 

Sir  John,  She  is  fallen  into  a  fit.  Would  my 
servants  were  io  ilie  way ! 

Lady  Restless,  at  her  snndom. 

Lady  Rest,  Where  can  this  barbaroos  maa  be 
gone  to  ? — How !  under  my  very  window ! 

Sir  John*  How  cold  she  is !  quite  cold 

[Lay  his  hand  to  her  cheek. 

Lady  Rest,  How  fainiliar  be  ia  with  her ! 

Sir  John,  And  yet  she  look»  beastifal  stilL 

Lady  Rest,  Does  she  so  ? 

Sir  John.  Her  eyes  opeo-^-^bow  lovely  they 
look ! 

Lady  Rest.  Traitor  I 

Sir  John,  Her  cheek  begins  to  oolonr.  Well, 
young  lady,  how  fare  yoa  now,  my  dear  ? 

I^y  Rt:st.  My  dear,  too ! 

Belin.  Licavens  !  where  am  I  ?— » 

Sir  John,  Repose  yourself  awhile,  or  will  yoa 
step  into  my  house  ^ 

Lady  Rest.  No,  truly,  shan't  she.  Vile  mia! 
but  I  will  spoil  yoor  sport  I  will  come  down 
to  you  directly,  and  flash  confusion  in  yoar  hot, 

[Exit  from  akne. 

Sir  John.  Where  do  yon  Kve,  madam  f 

Belin,  In  Queen'»-flqaare^  sir,  by  the  side  of 
the  Park. 

&'r  John,  I  will  wait  upon  you :  trust  yoo^ 

j>elf  with  me.    You  look  much  better,  now. 

Lean  on  my  arm.    There,  there,  I  will  conduct 
you.  [ExcMi, 

Enter  Lady  Restless. 

Lady  Rest.  Now,  I'll  make  one  among  ye.— 
How  !  Fled  !  Gone  !  Which  way  ?  Is  not  that 
he,  yonder  ?  No — he  went  into  mv  bouse,  I  dare 
say,  as  I  came  down  stairs.  Tattie^  Tattle !  Ro* 
bert !   Will  nobody  answer? 

Enter  Tattle. 

Where  is  sir  John  ? 

Tat.  La  !  Madam,  how  should  I  know  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Did  not  he  (90  in  thb  moment? 

Tat.  No,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  To  be  sore  you  will  say  so.  HI 
follow  him  through  the  world,  or  111  find  hioi 
out  So,  so — what  is  here  ?  This  is  her  picture, 
I  suppose  ?  I  will  make  sure  of  this,  at  least : 
this  will  discover  her  to  me,  though  she  has  es- 
caped now.    Crnek,  false,  deceitfai  man  I  [Exit. 

Tat.  Poor  lady !  I  believe  her  head  is  turned, 
for  my  part.  Well !  I  am  determined  111  look 
out  for  another  place,  that's  a  sure  thing  I  wilL 

[EjMt. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— ^iB  John's  hou$e. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Robert. 

Sir  John,  Robert,  where  is  j^our  lady  ? 

Rob.  la  her  own  room,  sir. 

Sir  John,  Any  body  with  her  ? 

Rob,  I  cannot  say,  sir :  my  lady  is  not  well. 

Sir  John.   Not  weJl  !    Fatigued   with   rioting 
about  this  town,  I  suppose.    How  long  has  she 
been  at  home  ? 
.  12o6.  About  an  hour,  sir. 

Sir  John,  About  an  hour !  Very  well,  Robert, 
you  may  retire. — [Exit  Robert.] — Now  will  I 
question  her  closely.  So — so — so — she  comes, 
leaning  on  her  maid  :  finely  dissembled  !  finely 
dissembled  !  but  this  pretended  illness  shall  not 
shelter  her  from  my  strict  inquiry.  Soft  a  mo- 
ment !  If  I  could  overhear  what  passes  between 
them,  it  might  lead  to  the  truth.  I'll  work  by 
stratagem.    The  hypocrite!    How  slie  acts  her 


part 
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Enter  Lady  Restless  and  Tattle. 


Tat.  How  are  you  now.  Madam  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Somewhat  better.  Tattle.  Reach 
that  chair.  Tattle,  tell  me  honestly,  does  that 
girl  live  with  lady  Conquest? 

Tat,  She  does,  madam,  upon  my  veracit^r. 

Lady  Rest.  Very  well !  You  will  be  obstinate, 
I  see ;  but  I  shall  Icuow  the  truth  presently.  I 
shall  have  an  answer  from  her  ladyship,  and  then 
all  will  come  out. 

Tat,  You  will  hear  nothing,  madam,  but  what 
I  have  told  you  already. 

Lady  Rett,  Tattle,  Tattle,  I  took  you  up  in 
the  country,  in  hopes  gratitude  would  make  you 
my  friend.  But  you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of 
them.  Conceal  all  you  know :  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence.  I  now  see  through  the  whole  af-< 
fair.  Though  it  is  the  picture  of  a  man,  yet  I 
am  not  to  be  deceived  :  I  understand  it  all.  This 
is  some  former  gallant.  The  creature  gave  ^his 
to  sir  John,  as  a  proof  that  she  had  no  affection 
for  any  one  but  himself.  What  art  he  must  have 
had  to  induce  her  to  ^^s !  I  have  found  him  out 
at  last 

Sir  John,  peeping  in. 

Sir  John.  What  does  she  say  ? 

Lady  Rett,  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me 
what  kind  of  man  he  is.  The  fate  of  us  poor 
women  is  haid :  we  all  wish  for  husbands,  and 
tbeT  are  the  torment  of  our  lives. 

Tat,  There  is  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say, 
madam, 

Sir  joka^    You  join  her,  do  you,  Mrs  Ini- 

Lady  Rest.  What  a  pity  it  is,  Tattle,  that  poor 
Vol.  ir. 


women  should  be  under  severer  restraints  than 
the  n\en  are ! 

Sir  John,  You  repine  for  want  of  freedom,  do 
you? 

Lady  Rett.  Cruel  laws  of  wedlock  !  The  ty^ 
rant  husband  may  triumph  in  his  inlidelity.  He 
may  securely  trample  upon  all  laws  of  decency 
and  order :  it  reduuodb  to  his  credit;  gives  him 
a  fashionable  air  of  vice,  while  a  poor  woman  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  his  cruelty.  She  remains 
tied  to  him  for  life,  even  though  she  has  reason 
to  entertain  a  mortal  hatred  for  him. 

Sir  John.  Uh  !  Very  well  argued,  madam  ! 

Lady  Rest,  What  a  pity  it  is  Tattle,  that  we 
cannot  change  our  husbands,  as  we  do  our  ear* 
rings,  or  our  gloves  ! 

Sir  John,  I'here  is  a  woman  of  spirit ! 

iMdy  Rest.  Tattle  !  Will  you  own  the  truth 
to  me  about  that  girl  ? 

Tat,  I  really  have  told  you  the  truth,  madam. 

liudy  Rest,  You  won't  discover,.  I  see  :  very 
well !  You  may  go  down  stairs. 

Tat,  I  assure  your  ladyship— 

Lady  Rest,  Go  down  stairs. 

Tat.  Yes,  madam.  [Exit. 

Lady  Rest.  Would  I  had  never  seen  my  hus- 
band's face ! 

Sir  John.  I  am  even  with  you  :  I  have  as  good 
wishes  for  you,  I  assure  you. 

XaJy  Rett,  This  picture  here — Oh,  the  base 
man ! 

Sir  John,  The  picture  of  her  gallant,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Lady  Rett,  This  is  really  a  handsome  picture: 
what  a  charming  countenance !  It  is  perfumed,  I 
fancy :  the  scent  is  agreeable. 

Sir  John,  The  jade  !  how  eagerly  she  kisses  it ! 

Lady  Rett.  Why  had  I  not  such  a  dear,  dear 
man,  instead  of  the  brute,  the  monster 

Sir  John.  Monster !  She  does  not  mince  the 
matter  :  plain  downright  English  !  I  must  con- 
tain my  rage,  and  steal  upon  her  meditations — 
So — so — so — 

Enter t  on  tiptoe. 

Lady  Rett.  There  is  no  falsehood  in  this  look. 

Sir  John.  [Looking  over  her  tkoulder,"] — Oh  ! 
What  a  handsome  dog  she  has  chosen  tor  her- 
self! 

Lady  Rest,  With  you  I  could  be  for  ever 
happy ! 

Sir  John.  You  could,  could  you  ? 

[Snatches  the  picture. 

Lady  Rett,  [Screamt  out,] — Mercy  on  me  !— 
Oh  !  is  it  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  John,  Now,  madam !  now,  false  one,  have 
I  cauf^ht  you  ? 

Iduty  Rest.  You  are  come  home  at  last,  I  find, 
sir, 
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Sir  JuhUf  My  lady  liestless  !  My  lady  Rest- 
less !  What  can  you  say  for  yourself  now? 

La4if  Rest,  VVhat  can  1  say  for  myself,  sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John,  Ay,  madam  !  tliis  picture 
Ladj/  Rest,  Yes,  sir,  that  picture  ! 

Sir  John.  Will  be  evidence 

Lady  Reit.  Of  your  shame,  sir  John. 
Sir  John.  Of  my  shame !    Tis  very  true  what 
she  says :  yes,  madam,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of 
my  shame :    I  feel  that  but  too  sensibly.     But, 

ou  your  part 

ImJv  Rest.  You  own  it  then,  do  you  ? 
Sir  John.   Own  it !    I  must  own  it,  madam; 
though  confusion  cover  me,  I  must  own  it :  it  is 
what  you  have  deserved  at  my  bands- 

Lady  Rest,  I  desene  it,  sir  John  !  Find  ex- 
cuses if  you  will.  Cruel,  cruel  man  !  To  make 
me  this  return  at  last.  I  cannot  bear  it.  Oh  ! 
oh  ! — [Cries.] — Such  black  injustice  ! 

Sir  John.  You  may  weep ;    but  your  tears  are 
lost :    they  fall  without  etfect.    I  now  renounce 
you  for  ever.     This  picture  will  justify  me  to  the 
wide  world;   it  will  shew  what  a  base  woman' 
you  have  been. 

jMdv  Rest,  VVhat  docs  the  man  mean  ? 
Sir  John.  The  picture  of  your  gallant,  madam ! 
The  darling  of  yuur  amorous  hours,  who  gratifies 

your  luxurious  appetites  abroad,  and 

Laitt;  Rest.  Scurrilous  wretch  !  Oh  !  sir,  you 
are  at  yuur  old  stratagem,  I  find  :  recrimination, 
you  tlmik,  will  serve  your  turn. 

Sir  John.  It  is  a  pity,  you  know,  madam,  that 
a  woman  should  be  tied  to  a  man  for  life,  even 
though  she  has  a  mortal  hatred  for  him. 
Lady  Rest.  Artful  hypocrite  ! 
Sir  John.  That  she  cannot  change  her  husband 
as  she  does  her  ear-rings  or  her  gloves. 

T^dy  Rest,  Sir  John,  tliis  is  your  old  device : 
this  won*t  avail  you. 

Sir  John,  Had  the  original  of  this  fallen  to 
your  lot,  you  could  kiss  the  picture  for  ever. — 
You  can  gloat  upon  it,  madam ;  glue  your  very 
lips  to  it. 

Lady  Rest.  Shallow  artifice ! 
Sir  John,   With  him  you  could  bo  for  ever 
happy. 

Lady  Rest.  This  is  all  in  vain,  sir  John. 
Str  John.  Had  such  a  dear,  dear  man  fallen  to 
your  lot,  instead  of  the  brute,  the  monster — Am 
I  a  monster?  i  am;  and  you  have  made  me  so. 
The  world  shall  know  your  infamy. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh  !  Brave  it  out,  sir ;  brave  it 
out  to  the  last ;  harmless,  innocent  man  !  You 
have  nothing  to  blush  for ;  nothing  to  be  asha- 
med of;  you  have  no  intrigues,  no  private  amours 
abroad.    I  have  not  seen  any  thing,  not  I. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  I  have  seen,  and  I  now  see, 
your  paramour. 

J^dy  Rest,  That  air  of  confidence  will  be  of 
great  use  to  you,  sir.    You  have  no  ooovenieat  to 


meet  you  under  my  very  window,  to  loll  softly  in 
your  arms ! 

Sir  John.  Hey  !  how  ! 

Lady  Rest,  Her  arm  thrown  carelessly  roond 
your  neck  !  Your  hand  tenderly  applied  to  her 
cheek. 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath !  that's  unlucky — she  will 
turn  it  against  me  !  [Aside. 

Lady  Rest,  You  are  in  confusion,  are  yoo,  sir? 
But  why  should  you  ?  You  meant  no  harm— - 
I  You  are  safe  with  me,  iny  dear — Will  you  slep 
into  my  house,  my  love  ?'  Yes,  sir,  you  would  fain 
bring  her  into  my  very  house. 

Sir  John,  My  lady  Restless,  this  evasion  is 
mean  and  paltry.  You  beheld  a  young  lady  m 
distress. 

Jjidy  Rest.  I  know  it ;  and  you,  tender-heart- 
ed man,  could  caress  her  out  of  mere  compas- 
sion :  you  could  gaze  wantonly  out  of  chanty ; 
from  pure  benevolence  of  disposition,  you  could 
convey  her  to  some  convenient  dwelling.  Ob ! 
sir  John,  sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  Madam,  this  well-octed-passioo — 

Lady  Rest.  Don't  imagine  she  has  escaped 
me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  You  may  talk  and  rave,  madam ; 
but,  depend  upon  it,  1  shall  spare  no  pains  to  do 
myself  justice  on  this  occasion.  Nor  will  I  rest 
tifl 

Lady  Rest.  Ok  I  fy  upon  you,  sir  John :  these 
arti  ficcs 

Sir  John.  Nor  will  I  rest,  madam,  until  I  have 
found,  by  means  of  this  instrument,  liere,  in  my 
hand,  who  your  darling  is.  I  will  go  aboat  it 
straight.    Ungrateful,  treacherous  woman ! 

[Exit  Sir  Jobs. 

Lady  Rest.  Yes;    go,  under  that  pretext,  in 

Eursuit  of  your  licentious  pleasures.  This  ever 
as  been  his  scheme  to  cloak  his  wicked  practi- 
ces :  abandoned  man  !  to  face  me  down,  too,  af- 
ter what  my  eyes  so  plainly  beheld !  I  v^'ish  I 
could  wring  that  secret  out  of  Tattle.  V\\  step 
to  my  own  room  directly,  and  try,  by  menaces, 
by  wheedling,  by  fair  means,  by  foul  means,  bv 
every  means,  to  wrest  it  from  her.  [£nV. 

• 

SCENE  IL— T%e  Park. 

Enter  Si  f^Jonv  an</ Robert. 

Sir  John.  Come  liither,  Robert.  Look  at  this 
picture. 

Rob.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  watch  his  coanteDaoce. 
Well^  well !  dost  thou  know  it,  Robert? 

Rob.  Tis  a  mighty  handsome  picture,  sir. 

Sir  John.  A  handsome  picture ! [Aside. 

Rob.  The  finest  lady  in  the  land  need  not  de- 
sire a  handsomer  man,  sir. 

Sir  John,  How  well  h«  knows  the  purposes  of 
it  I— Well !  well !  honest  Ri^rt,  tell  me :  well 
— who  is  it? — tell  me? 
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K€h.  Sir ! 

Sir  John,  You  know  iwhose  picture  it  is :  I 
know  you  do.  Well!  well!  who— who^who  is 
it? 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  more  than  I  can 
telJ. 

Sir  Jphn,  Not  know  !  I  am  convinced  you  do. 
So,  own  the  truth  :  don't  be  a  vitiaiu ;  don't. 

Rob.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  sir 

Sir  John.  Be  an  honest  man,  then,  and  tell 
me.  Did  you  never  see  such  a  smooth-faced, 
fiery-«yed,  warm-complcxioncd,  taper  young  l*el- 
low  here  about  my  house  ? 

Rob.  Never,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Not  with  my  wife  ! — to  drink  choco- 
late of  a  morning,  tea  of  an  eveniui;  ?  Come,  ho- 
nest Robert,  YiX  give  you  a  lease  of  a  good  farm. 
What  say  you  ?  A  lease  for  your  life — well !  well  I 
— you  may  lake  your  wife's  life  into  the  bargain. 
WeU  ! 

Rok,  Believe  me,  sir  John,  I  never  saw 

Sir  John.  Til  add  your  chiid*s  life.  Come, 
speak  out — your  own  life,  your  wife's  life,  and 
your  child's  !  now  !  now  !  a  lease  for  throe  lives ! 
Now,  Robert ! 

Rob.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  never  saw  any 
•Qch  a  centlemnn ! 

Sir  John.  Robert,  Rol)crt,  you  are  bribed  by 
piy  wife. 

Rob.  No ;  as  I  am  a  sinner,  sir. 

Sir  John.  And  the  worst  of  sinners  you  will  he, 
if  you  are  a  confc  derate  in  this  plot  against  my 
peace  and  honour.    Reflect  on  that,  Robert. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Pray,  does  not  sir  John  Restless  live 
fomewhere  hereabout? 

Sir  John.  Ht  does,  friend  ;  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  him  ? 

Fboi.  MytNisiness  is  with  his  lady. 

Sir  John,  I  guessed  as  much.  [Aside. 

Foot.  I  have  a  letter  here  for  my  lady  Rest- 
less, sir. 

Sir  John.  A  letter  for  my  lady  ! — from  whom, 
pray? 

Foot.  From  my  lord  Conquest. 

Sir  John.  My  lord  Conquest!  very  well,  friend  : 
jou  may  give  the  letter  to  me.  \  am  sir  John 
Itestless :  that  is  my  house.  Let  me  have  the 
letter :  I  will  take  care  of  it. 

Foot.  I  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  into  my  lady's 
own  hand. 

Sir  John.  The  devil  you  was !  I  must  have  the 
letter.  I'll  buy  it  of  tne  rascal.  M''^'^*]  Here, 
take  this  for  your  trouble,  friend,  [Gives  him 
money.]  and  rU  take  care  of  the  letter. 

Foot.  I  humbly  thank  your  honour.         [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Now,  now,  now ;  let  me  see  what 
this  is.  Now,  my  lady  Restless;  now  false  one, 
*««r.  [Readt.] 


'  Madam, 
*  My  lady  Conquest  being  gone  into  the  coun- 

*  try  for  a  few  days,  I  have  judged  it  proper  to 
'  send  a  speedy  answer  to  yours,  and  to  assure 

*  you,  for  your  peace  of  mind,  that  you  need  not 

*  entertain  the  least  sqspiciou  of  Marmalet,  my 

*  lady's  woman.    She  has  lived  some  years  in  my 

*  family,  and  I  know  her  by  experience  to  be  an 

*  honest,  trusty  girl,    incapable  of  making  mis- 

*  chief  between  your  ladyship  and  sir  John. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*  Madam,  your  very  humble  servant, 

*CON0t'KST.' 

So,  so,  so  ! — Marmalet  is  a  trusty  girl !  one  that 
will  not  make  mischief  between  man  and  wife  ! 
that  is  to  say,  she  will  discover  nothing  against 
my  lady  Restless  !  for  her  peace  of  mind,  he  lets 
madam  know  all  this,  too  !  She  may  goon  boldly 
now ;  my  lady  Conquest  is  gone  into  the  coun- 
try, Marmalet  is  trusty,  and  my  lord  has  given 
her  the  most  speedy  notice.  V'ery  well !  very 
well !  proofs  thicken  upon  proofs.  Shall  [  go  di- 
rectly and  challenge  his  lordship? No — no — 

that  won't  do.  Watch  him  closely,  that  will  do 
better.  If  I  could  have  a  word  in  private  with 
the  maid — R<jbert,  Robert,  come  hither !  Step 
to  my  lord  Conquest's — hut  with  caution  pro- 
ceed— inquire  there  for  Marmalet,  the  maid. 
Rob.  I  know  her,  sir. 

Sir  John,  lie  knows  her  !  [Asidr. 

Rob.  She  visits  our  Tattle,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Visits  our  Tattle  I—rit  is  a  plain  case. 
[Aside.]  Inquire  for  that  girl,  but  withaiution: 
tell  her  to  meet  me  privately ;  unknown  to  any 
body ;  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening ;  in  the  Bird- 
Cage  Walk,  yonder. 

Rob.  I  will,  sir. 

Sir  John.  And  don't  let  Tattle  sec  her.  Tat- 
tle has  engaged  her  in  her  mistress's  interest.  I 
see  how  it  is.  Don't  let  any  of  my  servants  see 
her:  go  directly,  Robert.  Now  shall  I  judge 
what  regard  you  have  for  me.  But,  hark  ye : 
come  hither !  a  word  with  you.  Should  it  be 
known  that  this  girl  converses  with  me :  should 
my  lady  have '  tlie  least  item  of  it,  they  will  be 
upon  their  guard.  Let  her  come  wrapped  up  in 
darkness :  concealed  from  every  observer,  with  a 
mask  on.    Ay,  let  it  be  with  a  mask. 

Rob.  A  mask,  sir  John  ?  Won't  that  make  her 
be  remarked  the  more  ! 

Sir  John.  No,  no ;  let  her  come  masked ;  I 
will  make  every  thing  sure.  Robert,  bring  thi«* 
about  for  me,  and  I  am  your  friend  for  ever. 

Rob.  I  will  do  my  endeavour,  sir.  [Erit  Ron. 

Sir  John.  I'll  now  take  a  turn  round  the  Park, 
and  try  if  I  can  find  the  minion  this  picture  be- 
longs to.  [  Exit  8 1  tt  .foil  N . 

Enter  Beverlky  and  Bcli.mont. 
BcT.  Yes;  tliey  had  almost  surpii^^cd  us :  h-u 
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at  Slight  of  her  father,  Belinda  gave  the  word,  and 
away  I  darted  down  towards  the  canal. 

JBel,  Was  sir  William  with  him  ? 

Bev.  Yes ;  they  had  been  plotting  our  ruin. 
But  we  shall  out-oificer  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 

Bel.  Yes ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  we 
shall  not. 

Bet\  Hey  !  you  alarm  me  :  no  new  mine 
sprung  ?     ' 

BeL  Nothing  but  the  old  story.  Our  wise  fa- 
thers are  determined.  At  the  turning  of  yonder 
corner,  they  came  both  full  tilt  upon  Clarissa  and 
mc. 

Bev,  Well ;  and  how  !  what  passed? 

BeL  Why,  they  were  scarcely  civil  to  your 
sister.  Sir  William  fixed  his  surly  eye  upon  me 
for  some  time  :  at  last  he  began  :  *  You  will  run 

*  counter  to  my  will,  I  see  :  you  will  be  ever  dang- 

*  ling  after  tha't  girl :  but  Mr  Blandford  and  I  have 

*  agreed  upon  the  match :'  and,  then,  he  peremp- 
torily commanded  me  to  take  my  leave  of  Cla- 
rissa, and  fix  my  heart  upon  your  Belinda. 

Bev.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Bel.  And  did  you  so^?  How  can  you  ask  such 
a  question  ?  Sir,  says  I,  I  must  see  the  lady  home ; 
and  off  I  marched,  arm  in  arm,  with  her,  my  fa- 
ther bawling  after  me,  and  I  bowing  to  him,  *  Sir, 

*  your  humble  servant,  I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
'  ing,  sir.' — He  continued  calling  out :  I  kissed 
my  hand  to  him ;  and  so,  we  made  our  escape. 

Bev.  And  where  have  you  left  Clarissa? 

BeL  At  home ;  at  your  house. 

Bev.  Well !  and  do  you  both  continue  in  the 
same  mind  ?  is  to-morrow  to  be  your  wedding- 
day  ? 

BeL  Now  are  you  conjuring  up  a  thousand 
horrid  fancies  to  torment  yourself.  But  don't  be 
alarmed,  my  dear  Beverley.  I  shall  leave  you 
your  Belinda,  and  content  myself  with  the  ho- 
nour of  being  your  brother-in-law. 

Bev.  Sir,  the  honour  will  be  to  me — But  un- 
easy I — ha,  ha  ! no— ^no— I  am  not  un- 


easy, nor  shall  I  ever  be  so  again. 

BeL  Keep  that  resolution)  if  you  can.  Do 
you  dine  with  us  at  the  club  ? 

Bev.  With  all  my  heart :  I'll  attend  you. 

BeL  That's  right;  lot  us  turn  towards  the 
Mall,  and  ss^unter  tliere  till  dinner. 

Bev.  No ;  I  can'c  go  that  way  yet.  I  must  in- 
quire how  Belinda  does,  and  what  her  father 
said  to  her.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  we  parted 
in  the  morning. 

BeL  And  now,  according  to  custom,  you  will 
make  her  an  apology  for  leaving  her,  when  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  it,  and  you'll  fall  to 
an  explanation  of  circumstances,  that  require  no 
explanation  at  all,  and  refine  upon  things,  and 
torment  yourself  and  her  into  the  bargain. 

Bev.  Nay,  if  you  l)egin  with  your  raillery,  I 
am  off:  your  servant;  a  Chonncur.   [Exit  Bev. 

BcL  \ Alone.']  Poor  Beverley !  Though  a  hand- 


some fellow,  and  of  agreeable  talents,  be  has 
such  a  strange  diffidence  in  hiroelf,  and  such  a 
solicitude  to  please,  that  he  is  eveiry  momeot  of 
his  life  most  ingeniously  elaborating  his  own  un- 
easiness. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Not  yet,  not  yet ;  nobody  like  it  as 
yet.     Ha !  who  is  that  hovering  about  my  honse? 

If  that  should  be  he  now  ! FU  examine 

him  nearer Pray,  sir — what  the  devil  shall  I 

say? Pray,  sir 

'BeL  Sir ! 

Sir  John.  I  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you,  sir; 
but,  pray  what  o'clock  is  it  by  your  watch  ? 

BeL  By  my  watch,  sir ! — I'll  let  you  know  is 
a  moment. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  examine  him  now 

[Looks  at  hiniy  and  then  at  the  picture. 

BeL  Egad,  I  am  afraid  my  watch  is  not  right : 
it  must  be  later.  [Looking  at  hit  watch. 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  like  him. 

[Comparing  the  picture. 

BeL  It  does  not  go,  I  am  afraid. 

[Putt  it  to  hit  etr. 

Sir  John.  The  eye no ! 

BeL  Why,  ar,  by  my  watch  it  wants  a  qua^ 
ter  of  three. 

Sir  John.  It  is  not  he :  and  yet — no— no— ni 
— I  am  still  to  seek. 

Enter  Beverley. 

Bev.  Bellmont !  Another  word  with  you. 

Sir  John.  Here  comes  another ;  they  are  aB 
swarming  about  my  house. 

Bev.  I  have  'seen  her ;  I  have  seen  Belinda, 
my  boy :  she  will  be  with  Claris'sa  in  the  Park 
immediately  after  dinner,  you  rogue. 

Sir  John.  I  want  to  see  his  face ;  this  may  be 
the  original. 

Bev.  Her  father  has  been  rating  her  in  bis 
usual  manner ;  but  your  marriage  with  my  sister 
will  settle  every  thing. 

Sir  John.  I'll  walk  round  him.  [Singt.]  Lali) 
toll,  loll ! — ILookt  at  him.] — ha  !  it  has  Sis  air. 
[Sings.]  Loll,  toll,  loll, — and  it  has  his  eye !  Loll 
toll,  loll, [Walkt  to  ami  fro. 

Bev.  Prithee,  Bellmont,  don't  be  such  a  dao^ 
ling  lover,  but  consummate  at  once,  for  the  sake 
of  your  friend. 

Sir  John.  It  has  his  nose,  for  all  the  world. 

BeL  Do  you  spirit  your  sister  up  to  keep  her 
resolution,  and  to-morrow  puts  yon  out  of  all 
pain. 

Sir  John.  Loll,  toll,  loll ! — it  has  his  complexion; 
the  same  glowing,  hot,  amorous  complexion. 

[SingSy  and  looks  unefoy- 

Bev.  Who  is  this  gentleman  ? 

BeL  An  odd  fellow  he  seems  to  be. 
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tkn.  Loll,  toll,  loll — it  has  liis  shoulders. 
I,  loll — Ay,  and  I  fancy  the  mole  upon  the 
oo.    I  wish  I  could  view  him  nearer : 

loll! 

He  seems  mad,  I  think.  Where  are  his 
} 

*hn.  Begging  your  pardon,  sir Pray 

^  at  the  picture.] — Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell 

we  shall  have  a  Spanish  war  ? 

Not  I  truly,  sir.  [To  Bellmont.]  Here 

tician  out  of  his  senses. 

ie  has  been  talking  to  me,  too :  he  is  too 

s<sed  for  a  poet. 

Not,  if  he  has  had  a  good  sohscription. 

hn.  He  has  the  mole,  sure  enough. 

[Aside, 
Let  us  step  this  way,  to  avoid  this  im- 
t  blockhead. 

An.  Ay !  he  wants  to  sneak  off.  Guilt ! 
mscious  guilt !  Fll  make  sure  of  him. 
, — I  beg  your  pardon — Is  not  your  name 

No,  sir,  Beverly,  at  your  service. 

An.  Have  you  no  relation  of  that  name } 

None. 

kn.  You  are  very  like  a  gentleman  of 

le a  friend  of  mine,  whose  picture 

here" Will  you  give  me  leave  just 

4     [Compares  him  with  the  picture. 
\n  odd  adventure  this,  Bellmont  ! 
^ery  odd,  indeed. 
Do  you  find  any  likeness,  sir  ? 
hn.  Your  head  a  little  more  that  way,  if 
ise.     Ay,    ay!  it  is  he.     Yes,  a  plain 
is  is  my  man,  or  rather, — this  is  my  wife's 

Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  so  whimsi- 


-ha,  hk,  ha ! 


^ever 

kn.  They  are  both  laughing  at  me.  Ay ! 
all  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town, 
Lt,  hooted  at,  and  gazed  at ! 
^hat  do  I  see  ?  'Sdeath,  the  setting  of 
tire  is  like  what  I  gave  to  Belinda.  Dis- 
!  if  it  is  the  same-  ■ 

[Drawing  near  him. 
hn.  He  makes  his  approach,  and  means, 
s,  to  snatch  it  out  of  my  hand.    But  111 


prevent  him,  and  so  into  my  pocket  it   goes. 
There,  lie  safe  there  ! 

Bev.  Confusion !  he  puts  it  up  in  a  hurry. 
Will  you  be  so  good,  siiv  as  to  favour  me  with 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  wish  you  a  good  day. 

Bev,  Witli  a  sight  of  that  picture  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Sir  John.  The  picture,  sir ^Po  ! a  mere 

daub. 

Bev.  A  motive  of  curiosity,  sir 

•Sir  John.  It  is  not  worth  your  seeing.  I  wish 
you  a  good  day. 

Bev.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour. 

Sir  John.  A  paltry  thin^.  I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  spare ;  my  family  is  waiting  dinner.  Sir, 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

[Runs  into  his  house. 

Bev.  Death  and  fire !  Bellmont,  my  picture  ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  no— no  such  thing. 

Bev.  But  I  am  sure  of  it    If  Belinda- 

Bel.  What,  relapsing  into  suspicion  again  ! 

Bev.  Sir,  I  have  reason  to  suspect.  She 
slights  me,  disdains  me,  treats  me  with  con- 
tempt 

Bel.  But  I  tell  you,  that  unhappy  temper  of 
yours — Prithee,  man,  leave  teasing  yourself,  and 
let  us  adjourn  to  dinner. 

Bev.  No,  sir ;  I  shan't  diue  at  all.  I  am  not 
well. 

Bel.  Ridicnlous!  how  can  you  be  so  absurd? 
ril  bett  you  twenty  pounds,  that  is  not  your  pic- 
ture. 

Bev.  Done ;  I  take  it. 

Bel.  With  all  my  heart;  and  Fll  tell  you  more ; 
if  it  be  yours,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  be  as 
jealous  of  her  as  you  please.  Come,  now  let  us 
adjourn. 

Bev.  I  attend  you.  In  the  evening  we  shall 
know  the  truth.  If  it  be  that  1  gave  Belinda, 
she  is  false,  and  I  am  miserable.  [Exeunt. 

Sir  John.  [Peeping  after  them.] 

Sir  John.  There  he  goes !  there  he  goes !  the 
destroyer  of  my  peace  and  happiness!— — I'll 
follow  him,  and  make  sure  that  he  has  given  me 
the  right  name ;  and  then,  my  lady  Restless,  the 
mine  is  sprung,  and  I  have  done  with  you  for 
ever.  [  Exit, 
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SCENE  t.— T^e/arnur  Scene  emtinuet. 

Enter  Belinda  and  Cli&issa. 
Belin.  Bur  have  you  reallj  filed  erery  thing, 

Cla.  Positively,  and 


lehu. 


motDiiig  makes 

Belin.  To-moiroiv  momiDg ! 
C/«.  Yet,  to-morrow  morning   I  release  Mr 
Bellmont  frttra  his  fetters,  and  rcugn  my  penoo 

Belin.  Why,  that  is  what  ve  poor  women, 
after  all  the  victories  of  our  cliarms,  all  the 
triumpha  of  our  beauty,  and  all  tlie  murders  of 
pur  eyes,  must  come  to  at  last. 

Cla.  Well,  and  in  that  we  but  imitate  the  men. 
Don't  vie  read  of  their  conquerinj;  whole  king- 
doms, and  then  submittipg,  at  last,  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  vauquished  i 

Belin.  Very  true,  Ciorissa ;  and  I  don't  know 
but  you  are  a  herojuc  equal  in  fame  to  any  of 
them,  nay,  superior:  for  your  tchcmc,  1  take  it, 
is  not  to  uopeopla  the  world. 

Cla.  Prithee,  don't  talk  so  wildly.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  DOIT  that  I  have  settled  the  a&ir,  1 
b^in  to  be  alarmed  at  what  I  have  done. 

Btlin.  Oh  1  dear,  dear  afTcctatinn  ! 

Cla.  Actiially  now,  positively,  I  am  terrified 
to  dentil. 

Bdia.  To  be,  sure:— our  sex  roust  play  its 
tricks,  and  summon  up  all  its  fantastic  train  of 
doubts  and  fears.  But  courage, my  dear;  don't 
be  frightened ;  for  the  same  sex  within  that  heart 
of  yours  will  urge  you  on,  and  never  let  you  be 
at  rest,  till  you  have  procured  yourself  a  tyrant 
for  life. 

Cla.  A  tyrant,  Belinda  I  I  think  more  gene- 
roLsly  of  Mr  Bellmont,  than  to  imagine  he  will 
usnrp  to  himself  an  ill  use  of  his  power. 

Belin,  To  deal  candidly,  I  am  of  yonr  opinion. 
But  tell  ma  now,  am  not  I  a  very  good  girl,  to 
resitcn  sudi  a  man  to  ynu? 

C/a.  Why,  indeed,  I  must  confess  the  obliga- 

Belin.  Ay!  bat  to  resign  him  for  one  whose 
temper  docs  not  promise  that  I  shall  live  under 
so  mild  a  government? 

Cla.  How  do  you  mean  f 

Belin.  Why,  Mr  Beverlev's  strange  caprices, 
suspicions,  and  unaccountable  whimsies,  are  e- 
uough  to  alarm  one  upon   the  brink  of  matri- 

Cla.  Well,  I  vow  I  cann't  help  thinking.  Be- 
linda,  that  you  are  a  little  subject  to  vain  sur- 
mises and  sQspicions  yourself. 

Belin.  Now  you  are  an  insincrre  girl.  You 
know  I  am  of  n  temper  too  generous,  too  open — 


pctitioa  of  the  game  doubts,  1  sliould  v 


der  to  tee  you  most  heartily  jealous  of  himia 
the  end. 

Belin.  Jealous  ! — Oh  Heavens ! — -jealous  in- 
deed ! 

Cla.  Well,  t  say  no  more.  As  to  ray  biother. 
here  lie  comes,  and  let  hiin  speak  fur  himself. 

Enter  Bevebley  and  Belimont. 

Bel.  Well  argued,  sir :  you  will  havc'it  your 

own  way,  and  I  give  up  tlie  point.     Ladies,  your 

moat  obedient.    I  hope  we  have  not  transgreitod 

Belin,  Not  in  the  least ;  you  are  both  very  ei- 
act.    I'rue  as  the  dial  to  the  &un. 

Bev.  [In  a  peerith  manner,'\   Althoagh  it  be 

Bella.  Although  it  be  not  shone  upon,  Mr  Be- 
verley !  why  witli  that  dejected  air,  pray,  sirF 

Bet.  There  again  now  T  you  two  are  going  to 
commence  wrangling  lovers  once  iDOre.  Apropin, 

Belinda now,  Beverley,  you  shall  see be 

so  good,  madam,'  as  to  let  nie  tee  this  geade- 
man's  picture. 

BeUn,  His  picture  !  what  can  you  want  itfiir! 
You  shall  have  it.  [Searching  her  pocket, 

Bel,  Now,  Beverley,  do  you  confess  ho* 
wrong  you  have  been  t 

Bev.  Why,  1  bpgin  to  seemy  mistake.  Say  not 
a  word  to  her :  she'll  never  forgive  roe,  if  jou 
discover  my  infinnity.  [Apart. 

Bella.  It  is  not  in  that  pocket ;  it  must  be 
here.  [Searciiti 

Bel,  You  have  been  sad  company,  on  oecoosl 
of  this  strange  suspicion. 

Bev.  I  own  it ;  let  it  drop ;  say  no  more. 

[jMiJi. 

Bella.  Well,  I  protest  and  tow— Where  cu 
it  be?  Come,  gentlemen,  this  is  some  trick  vl 
yours:  you  liave  it  anioiig  ye.  Mr  BellmcHl^ 
Mr  Beverley,  pray  return  it  to  me. 

Bev.  No,  inadam,  it  is  no  trick  of  oun. 

{Anerilf^ 

Belm.  As  I  live  and  breathe,  I  have  not  gixii! 

Bee.  What  think  you  now,  Bellmont? 

Bel.  She'll  find  it  presently,  inan;  dou'tshe* 
your  humoHtt :  be  upon  your  guard ;  youll  undi 
yourself  else.  Clarissa,  ihall  you  and  I  saunter 
down  this  walk  ? 

Cla.  My  brother  socmt  out  of  humour ;  wbtl 

BeL  I'll  tell  you  presently :  let  us  tl^  tlui 
way.  [Exit  with  Cliiissi. 

Belin.  Well,  I  declare,  I  don't  know  what  it 
come  of  this  odious  picture. 

Bev.  This  odious  picture  I  howshccxpressesit! 

BeUn.  You  may  look  gr«ve,  nr,  but  I  have  it 


Bev,    1   know   you  hai 
though  you  may  imagine- 


not,   inadam;    tai 
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Belin,  Imftgioe  !  what  do  you  mean  ? — Ima- 
gjine  what  ? 

Bet.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  to  be  led  blind- 
fold as  you  please. 

BeltH.  Heavens !  with  what  gravity  that  was 
said ! 

Bev.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived ;  I  can  see  all 
around  me. 

Belin,  You  can  ? 
Bev,  I  can,  madam. 

Beiin,  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  your  pros- 
pect? 

Brr.  Oh  !  you  may  think  to  pass  it  oflf  in  rail- 
lery ;  but  that  picture  I  have  this  day  seen  in 
tiie  hands  of  another ;  in  the  hands  of  the  very 
gcutlemao  to  whom  you  gave  it. 

Belin,  To  whom  I  gave  it  ? — have  a  care,  sir ; 
this  is  another  symptom  of  your  jealous  temper. 

Bev,  But  I  tell  you,  madam,  I  saw  it  in  his 
hand. 

Belin.  Who  is  the  gentleman?  What's  his 
name? 

Bev.  His  name,  madam  ? — ^'sdeath  !  I  foreot 
that  circumstance.  Though  1  don't  know  his 
naniG,  madam,  I  know  his  person,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Belin.  Gof>n,  sir;  you  are  making  yourself 

very  ridiculoui  in  this  matter — Ha,  ha ! 

ikv.  You  may  laugh,  madam ;  but  it  is  no 
laughing  matter,  that  let  me  assure  you. 

Belin,  Oh  !  brave—  follow  your  own  notions. 
I  ^ve  it  away :  I  hax^e  scorned  your  present, 
lln,  ha !  Poor  Mr  Beverley  ! 

Bev.  I  don't  doubt  you,  madam  :  I  believe 
you  did  give  it  away. 

Belin,  Mighty  well,  sir;  think  so,  if  yOu  please. 
I  shall  leave  you  to  your  owA  imagination  :  it 
will  find  wherewithal  to  entertain  yuu.  Ha,  ha  ! 
The  self-tormenting  Beverley !  Yonder  I  see  Cla- 
rissa and  Mr  Bellmont.  I  will  join  them  this 
instant,.  Your  servant,  sir.  Amuse  yourself 
*ith  your  own  fancies — Ha,  ha !  [Exit. 

Bev.  Plague  and  distractitm !  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  make  of  this.  She  carries  it  oli*  with  an 
air  of  confidence.  And  vet,  if  that  be  my  picture, 
whibh  1  saw  this  mr)ming,  then  it  is  plain  I  am 
otilj  laughed  at  by  her.  The  dupe  of  her  ca- 
price !  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Enter  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Bellmont. 

Belin,  ObstCne  him  now.  Let  us  walk  by  him, 
without  taking  any  notice.  I^t  us  talk  of  any 
thing  rather  tiian  be  silent.     What  a  charming 


f 


evenmg 

Cla,  And  how  gay  the  Park  looks ! — mind  the 
gentleman  ! 

Belin.  Take  no  notice;  I  beg  you  won't.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  shew  ourselves  in  the  Mall, 
Clarissa,  and  walk  our  cliarms  there,  as  the 
French  express  it  ? 

Bel.  Ha,  ha ! — Beverley ! — what,  fixed  in  con- 
t^mplatiun  ! 


Bev.  Sir,  T  beg — I  choose  to  be  alone,  sir. 

Bel.  Belin.  and  Cla.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
.    Bev.  Pshaw  !  impertinent.  J^Aside. 

Belin,  Oh  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  mdulge 
the  gentleman.  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself, 
and  his  ill-humours.  This  way,  this  way.  Yoa 
shall  go  home,  and  have  your  tea  with  me.  Mr 
Beverley,  [She  kisses  her  hand  to  him  ut  tome 
distance,  and  laughs  at  him.^  your  servant,  sir : 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening.    A  I'honneur. 

[Exeunt, 

Bev,  Distraction !  you  may  retire.  Your  ser- 
vant, madam.  Racks  and  torment !  this  is  too 
much.  If  she  has  parted  with  the  picture ;  if 
she  has  given  it  away — but  she  may  only  have 
lent  it,  or  she  may  have  lost  it.  But,  even  that, 
even  tliat  is  an  injury  to  me.  Why  should  she 
not  be  more  carefql  of  it  ?  I  will  know  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  That's  the  house  the  gentleman  went 
into.  I'll  wait  on  him  directly :  but  they  are 
watching  me.  I'll  walk  another  way,  to  elude 
tl)eir  observation.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  laugh,  ma- 
dam, but  I  shall  find  out  all  your  artifices.  [Exit, 

SCENE  n. — An  Apartment  at  Sir  John's. 

Enter  Lady  Restless,  meeting  Robert. 

Lady  Rest.  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ? 

Rob,  To  my  master's  room,  madam,  to  leave 
these  clothes  there. 

Ladj/  Rest,  Stay,  sir;  stay  a  moment.  [Searches 
the  pockets.']  Where  are  his  letters  ? 

Rob,  Letter?,  my  lady  !  I  know  of  no  letters : 
I  never  touch  his  pockets. 

Ladj/  Rest.  I  guessed  you  would  say  so.  You 
are  sir  John's  agent;  the  conductor  of  his 
schemes. 

Rob.  T,  madam  ? 

Ladi/  Rest.  You,  sir,  you  are  his  secretary  for 
love-atlairs. 

Rtfb.  I  collect  his  rents,  my  lady,  and 

Ladif  Rest.  Oh  !  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived ; 
I  know  you  are  my  enemy. 
I      Rob.  Enemy,  my  lady  !  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  a 
poor  ser\'ant  dare,  I  am  a  friend  to  both. 

Lady  Rest.  Then,  tell  me  honestly ;  have  not 
you  conveyed  his  letters  out  of  my  way  ? 

Rob,  Indeed,  madam,  not  I. 

Lady  Rest,  Then  he  has  done  it  himself. 

Artful  man !  I  never  can  find  a  line  after  him. 
Where  did  you  go  for  him  this  morning? 

Rob.  This  morning  ? 

Lady  Rest,  Ay,  this  morning.  I  know  he  sent 
you  somewhere.     Where  was  it? 

Rob.  Upon  my  word,  my  lady- 


Lady  Rest.  Very  well,  sir :  I  see  how  it  is. — 
You  are  all  bent  against  me.  I  shall  never  be  at 
rest  till  every  servant  in  this  house  is  of  my  own 
choosing.    Is  Tattle  come  home,  yet  ? 

Rob.  No,  madam. 

Lady  Rest.  Where  can  she  be  ^dding  ? 

Hark  1 1  hear  a  rap  at  the  door.  This  is  sir  John, 
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I  suppose.  Stay,  let  me  listen.  I  don't  know 
that  voice.  Who  can  it  be  ?  Some  of  his  liber- 
tine company,  I  suppose. 

Rob.  My  lady,  ii  you  will  believe  me  . 

Ladjf  Rest,  Hold  your  tongue,  man :  let  me 
bear.    You  want  to  hinder  me,  do  you  ? 

Rob.  Indeed,  madam 

Lady  Rest.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say;  won*t 
you  hold  your  tongue  ?  Go  about  your  business, 
sir,  go  about  your  business.  What  does  he  say  ? 
[Listening.]  I  can't  hear  a  word.  Who  is  below 
there  ? 

Enter  Tattle,  with  a  capuchin  on. 

Lady  Rest.  So,  Mrs  Tattle,  who  is  that  at  the 
door? 

Tat.  A  gentleman,  madam,  speaking  to  Wil- 
liam. 

Lady  Rest.  And  where  hftve  you  been,  mis- 
tress ?  How  dare  you  go  out,  without  my  leave  ? 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  don't  be  angry  with  me. 
I  was  so  terrified  about  what  happened  in  the 
morning,  and  your  ladyship  was  m  such  a  peri- 
lous taking  about  it,  that  I  went  .to  desire  Mrs 
Marmalet  would  justify  herself  and  me. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh  !  very  well,  Mrs  Busy-Body. 
You  have  been  there,  have  you  ?  You  have  been 
to  frame  a  story  among  yourselves,  have  you,  and 
to  hinder  me  from  discovering?  But  FU  go  to 
my  lady  Conquest  myself.  I  have  had  no  an- 
swer to  my  letter,  and  'tis  you  have  occasioned 
it    Thanks  to  your  meddling ! 

Tat.  Dear  my  lady,  if  you  will  but  give  me 
leave  :  1  have  been  doing  you  the  greatest  piece 
of  service.  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  there  is 
something  in  what  you  suspect  about  sir  John. 

J^dy  Kcit.  Do  you  ?  why  ?  how  ? 

Tat.  I  have  seen  Mrs  Marmalet,  and  I  have 
made  such  a  discovery  ! 

Lady  Rest.  Have  you,  Tattle ?  Well!  What? 
speak,  tell  me ;  what  is  it  ? 

Tat.  Robert  has  been  there,  madam,  with  a 
message  from  sir  John,  who  wants  to  see  her  in 
the  evening ;  and  he  has  desired • 

Lady  liest.  Blessings  on  you.  Tattle :  well ; 
go  on  :  tell  me  all. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

What  do  you  want,  sir?  Who  called  you  ?  Go 
about  your  business. 

iSfr.  Madam,  there  is  a  gentleman  wants  to 
speak  with  sir  John  about  a  picture. 

Lady  Rest.  I  had  forgot  me.  It  was  he  rap- 
ped at  the  door,  I  suppose  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  madam ! 

Lady  Rest.  About  a  picture  !  This  may*  lead 
to  some  further  discovery.  Desire  the  gentle- 
man to  step  up  stairs.  [Esit  SerTHint.]  And  so, 
Tattle,  Robert  has  been  there  ? 

Tat.  YeSjUiadanL 

Lady  Rest.  And  sir  John  wants  to  speak  with 
Marmalet  in  the  evening,  and  has  desired — Oh  ! 
3 


the  base  man  !  what  has  be  desired  ?  Now  he  is 
discovered.     What  has  he  desired  ? 

Tat.  He  has  desired,  madam — ^the  poor  girl 
does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it — She  is  very 
sober  and  discreet,  I  assure  you,  madain — he  has 
desired,  madam,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  that 
Mrs  Marmalet  will  come,  and 

Lady  Rest.  How  unlucky  this  is?  Tlie  gentle' 
man  is  coming.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  see  hiin  : 
and  yet  I  will,  too.  Tattle,  do  you  step  to  mj 
room ;  as  soon  as  he  goes,  I  will  come  to  yoa, 
and  hear  all  in  private.  [Esit  Tattle.]  In  the 
dusk  of  the  evemng  he  desires  to  see  her :  aban- 
doned wretch  ! 


Enter  Beverley. 


Bcv.  Madam- 


[Bajrt 

Lady  Rest.  Pray,  walk  in,  sir. 

[Curtsies. 

Bev.  1  wanted  a  word  with  sir  John  Restless, 
madam. 

Lady  Rest.  About  a  picture  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  a  picture  I  had  given  to 
a  lady;  and,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  it  is 
to  me  of  the  highest  consequence,  as  it  may  con- 
duce to  the  explanation  of  an  afiair,  in  which  the 
happiness  of  my  life  is  concerned^ 

£ady  Rest.  The  lady  is  young  ? 

Bev.  She  is. 

Lady  Rest.  And  handsome  ? 

Bev.  In  tlie  highest  degree ;  my  bmrt  is  devo- 
ted to  her;  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  i 
present  from  me  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  I 
could  wish.  To  be  plain,  madam,  I  imagine  she 
has  given  the  picture  away. 

Lady  Rest.  As  I  guessed  :  my  suspicions  are 
just. 

Bev.  Your  suspicions,  madam  !  Did  you  sus^ 
pect  it  was  given  to  sir  John  Restless? 

Lady  Rest.  What  I  know  of  the  matter  shall 
be  no  secret  to  you.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  spoke 
to  the  lady  on  this  subject  ? 

Bev.  I  have,  but  she  knows  nothing  of  tb« 
matter ;  she  has  lost  it,  she  has  mislaid  it,  she 
can  give  no  account  of  it. 

Lady  Rest.  She  has  given  it  to  sir  John,  air,ts 
shew  him  how  little  ^le  regards  it. 

Bev.  Given  it  to  him  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Given  it  to  him,  sir ! 

Bev.  Then,  I  have  no  further  doubt. 

Lady  Rest.  Of  what? 

Bev.  Madam,  I  would  not  hurt  your  peace  of 
mind ;  I  would  not  give  you  an  impression  of  sir 
John,  that  may  affect  his  character. 

Lady  Rest.  Oh  !  sir,  stand  upon  no  ceremonj 
with  him ;  an  injurious,  false,  licentious  man ! 

Bev.  Is  that  his  character  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Notoriously :  .he  has  made  me 
miserable ;  false  to  his  marriage  vowS;,  and  warm 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures  abroad !  I  have 
not  deserved  it  of  him.  Oh !  tic  John !  sir 
John !  [Cff 
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Beo,  She  weeps;  the  case  is  plain,  and  I  am 
undone. 

LadM  Rest,  Prajr,  sir,  what  is  the  lady's 
name? 

Bev.  Belinda  Blandford. 

Laify  Rest.  Belinda  Blandford  !  So  far  I  have 
<liscovered.  [Aside. 

Bev.  Pray,  madamt  have  you  ever  seen  her  ? 

Ltufy  Rest,  Seen  her,  sir !  yes,  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  her. 

Bev.  You  alarm  mc,  madam  !  You  have  seen 
nothing  improper,  I  hope? 

Lady  Rest.  I  don*t  know  what  you  call  im- 
proper. But,  pray,  what  ought  one  to  think  of 
a  young  lady  thrown  fainiharly  into  a  gentle- 
man's arms  f 

Bev.  In  his  arms,  madam !  sir  John's  arms ! 

Lady  Rest.  In  sir  John's !  in  open  day ;  in 
the  Park ;  under  my  very  window  ;  most  fami- 
liarly, wantonly  reclining  in  his  very  arms. 

Bev.  Oh,  Heavens ! 

Lady  Rest.  He  clasping  her  with  equal  free- 
dom round  the  waist ! 

Bev.  False,  false  Belinda  ! 

Lady  Rest.  Both  interchanging  fond,  mutual 
glances. 

Bev.  Oh,  nuidam !  (he  whole  is  come  to  light, 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  discovery,  though  I  am 
rained  by  it  But  give  me  leave :  is  all  this  cer- 
tain? 

Lady  Rest.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  sir  ;  these 
eyes  beheld  their  amorous  meeting. 

Bev.  Saw  it  yourself? 

Lady  Rest.  Yes,  all,  all,  sir.  Sir  John,  I  know, 
is  capable  of  any  thing,  and  yuu  know  what  to 
think  of  Belinda,  as  you  call  her. 

Bev.  I  now  know  what  to  think:  I  have  long 
bad  reason  to  suspect 

Lad^  Rest.  You  have,  sir?  Then,  the  whole 
afiair  is  plain  enough. 

Bev.  It  is  so.  I  meant  an  honourable  connec- 
tion with  her ; but— 

lady  Rest.  But  you  see,  sir  ! 

Bev.  Yes,  I  sec,  madam ^you  are  sure 

nr  John  has  the  picture  ? 

Latfy  Rest.  Sure,  sir !  it  is  your  own  picture. 
I  had  It  in  ray  hands  but  a  moment,  and  he  Hew 
with  ardour,  with  impetuosity,  like  a  fury  flew 
to  it,  and  recovered  it  from  me.  What  could  be 
the  meaning  of  all  that  violence  ? 

Bev.  The  meaning  is  too  plain. 

Lady  Rest.  And,  then,  sir,  when  chained  and 
pressed  home  with  his  guilt,  most  hypocritically, 
be  pretended  to  believe  it  the  portrait  of  some 
favourite  of  mine.  But  you  know,  sir,  how  false 
that  insinoation  is. 

Bev.  Oh,  madam !  I  can  justify  you — Ha,  haj 
that  is  but  a  poor  eva»on,  and  confirms  me  the 
more  in  my  opinion.  I  return  you  many  thanks, 
madam,  and  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Lady  Rest.  Sir,  I  am  glad  you  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  speak  to  me  abput  this  atlair.    If  any 
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other  circumstances  come  to  your  knowledge,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  acquaint  me 
with  them ;  for,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  very  unhappy. 

Bev.  I  am  in  gratitude  bound  to  you,  and  my 
best  services  you  shall  ever  command.  Madam, 
your  most  obedient    Oh,  Belinda !  Belinda  ! 

[Exit. 

Lady  Rest.  Now,  sir  John,  how  will  you  be 
able  to  confront  these  stubborn  facts  ?  You  are 
now  seen  through  all  your  disguises;  detected  in 
your  true  colours.  Tattle  within  here  has  fresh 
proofs  against  you;  and  your  man  llobert,  and 
the  whole  house.  I  must  hear  Tattle's  story  this 
very  moment.  [Exit. 

SCENE  111.— The  Park. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  yes ;  he  told  me  his  name 'ho- 
nestly enough.  Beverley  is  his  name;  and  my 
lady  Itestless,  now  your  gallant,  your  paramour 
is  known.  \Vliat  do  I  see  ?  By  all  my  wrongs, 
the  very  man  again,  coming  out  of  my  house 
before  my  face  ! 

Beverley  and  Robert  come  out  of  the  house. 

Bev.  There,  friend,  tliere  is  something  for 
your  trouble. 

Rob.  I  thank  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  He  bribes  my  servant,  too ;  and  the 
fellow  takes  it!  Both  in  their  trade — both  in 
their  trade ! 

Bev.  Could  I  have  suspected  her  of  such 
treachery  ?  As  I  could  wish :  I  take  that  to  be 
sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  John.  Tliis  is  he  to  whom  I  have  so  many 
obligations.  [Aside. 

Bev.  Well  encountered  :  your  servant,  ^i^. 

Sir  John.  My  servant  sir !  I  rather  take  it 
you  are  my  lady's  servant 

Bev.  You,  if  I  don't  mistake,  sir  John,  are  a 

f)retty  general  servant  of  the  ladies.  Pray,  sir, 
lave  not  you  a  picture  of  mine  in  your  pocket  ? 

Sir  John.  That,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard 
from  my  good  lady  within  there  r 

Bev.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
more  from  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  I  don  t  in  the  least  doubt  it. 

Bev.  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  work  myself  up  in- 
to any  choler  about  such  a  trifling  bauble.  Since 
the  lady  has  thought  proper  to  give  it  you 

Sir  John.  Do  her  justice,  pray ;  she  did  not 
give  it ;  so  far  she  was  true  to  you.  I  took  it  from 
her,  sir. 

Bev.  Took  it  from  her !  That  shews  he  is  upon 
easy  terms.  [Aside.]  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
me ;  I  despise  it,  and  you  are  welcome  to  make 
what  use  you  will  of  it  lliis  I  will  only  say,  that 
you  have  made  me  miserable. 

Sir  John.  What,  I  have  interrupted  your  hap- 
piness ' 


Bev.  You  have. 
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Sir  John.  And,  no  doubt,  you  think  it  cruel  of 
xnc  so  to  do  ? 

Bev.  Call  it  by  what  name  you  will :  you  have 
ruined  me  with  the  woman  I  doted  oq  to  distrac- 
tion. 

Sir  John.  A  candid  declaration  !  And  so,  sir, 
you  doted  on  her,  and  never  reflected  that  you 
were  doing  me  the  least  injury  ? 

Bev.  Injury  ! — I  promise  you,  sir,  I  will  never 
injure  you  again,  and  so  you  may  set  your  mind 
at  peace.  1  here  declare,  I  never  will  hold  far- 
ther intercourse  with  her. 

Sir  John!  Oh  !  that  is  too  late  for  me.  T  have 
now  done  with  her  myself.  You  are  very  wel- 
come tn  the  lady,  sir  I  you  may  lake  her  home 
wit^'  vou  as  soon  as  you  please.  I  forswear  her; 
and  *oI  shall  tc-Il  my  lady  this  moment.  [Going. 

Bev.  That  uill  make  her  ladyship  happy,  no 
douljt. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  know  it  will. 

Bev.  She  told  me  as  much,  sir. 

Sir  John.  She  did  ! — why,  then,  you  may  depend 
I  shall  keep  my  word,  and  my  lady  may  depend 
upon  it,  too.  And  that,  I  suppose,  will  make  you 
both  happy,  sir  ? 

Bei\  My  happiness  is  past  recalling :  I  disdain 
all  further  connection  with  the  lady. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  you  are  tired  of  her  ? 

Bev.  I  loath  her,  detest  her,  hate  her,  as  much 
as  I  ever  loved  her. 

Sir  John.  And  so  do  I,  too,  T  assure  you.  And 
so  I  shall  tell  my  lady  this  very  instant.  Your 
servant,  sir.  If  I  can  find  proof  suihcient,  you 
shall  hear  of  me,  I  promise  you.  [Exit  Sir  John. 

Bev.  I  see  how  it  is :  she  has  been  connected 
with  him,  till  she  has  palled  his  very  appetite. 
Sdeath,  IMl  seek  her  this  moment,  upbraid  her 
^•ith  her  falseliood,  and  then — by  heavens !  I 
shall  do  it  with  regret.  I  feel  a  tu»  at  my  heart- 
string  :  but,  were  I  to  be  torn  picte-roeal,  this 
shall  be  our  last  interview  ! 

Enter  Belinda,  Clarissa,  and  Belluont. 

Beiin.  Ala.s-a-day  !  poor  soul !  see  where  he 
takes  his  melancholy  walk  !  Did  not  I  tell  yon, 
Clarissa,  that  the  stricken  deer  could  not  quit  this 
place  ? 

Cla.  And  did  not  I  tell  you,  Belinda,  that  you 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  pursuit  ? 

Bel.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  want  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  or  do  you  mean  to  bring  the  poor  thing  to 
life  again? 

Be  fin.  I  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  brought 
me  this  way. 

Cfa.  Well !  if  that  is  the  case,  we  had  as  good 
go  home,  for  I  want  my  tea.    , 

Be /in.  Po  I  not  yet :  it  is  not  six  o'clock. 

Bel.  and  Cla.  Hk,  ha  ! 

Be  fin.  What  do  ye  laugh  at? 

Cla.  At  you,  my  dear :  why,  'tis  past  seven. 
Oh  !  Belinda,  you  are  the  stricken  deer,  I  find. 

Bclin.  Who,  I  ?  Not  I,  truly;  I 


Cla.  My  dear  Belinda,  I  know  yoa.  Come, 
we  will  do  the  good-natured  thing  by  yoa,  and 
leave  you  to  yourselves.  Success  attend  you. 
Come,  Mr  Bellmont.  [Exetmi, 

Beiin.  Thyrsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Sacharissa  loved,  but  loved  in  viin. 

Bev.  Po !  po  !         [Looking  peevishly  at  her. 

Beiin.  Won't  you  know  me,  sir  ? 

Bev.  Yes,  madam,  I  know  you  :  it  is  but  tot 
true,  that  I  know  you. 

Betin.  Still  gloomy  and  discontented  !  Come, 
come,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure,  brighten  up 
this  moment. 

Bev.  Silly,  idle,  ridiculous  ! 

Beiin.  Take  care  of  what  you  are  aboot 
'VN'hen  1  proclaim  a  pardon,  you  had  better  em- 
brace it,  than  reduce  yourself  to  the  necessity  of 
sii^hing,  vowing,  protesting,  writing  to  me,  follovr- 
ing  me  up  and  down,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  im- 
ploring forgiveness— 

Bev.  Madam,  you  will  never  again  see  me 
humbled  to  that  low  degree. 

Beiin.  Upon  my  word  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bev.  Oh  I  you  may  laugh,  madam :  you  have 
too  long  imposed  upon  my  fond,  easy  credulity. 
But  the  witchery  of  your  charms  is  over. 

Beiin:  Very  well,  sir !  and  you  are  your  owa 
man  again  ? 

Bev.  I  am,  madam ;  and  you  may  be  yoiirowa 
woman  again,  or  any  body's  woman,  or  every  bo* 
dy's. 

Beiin.  You  grow  rude,  sir ! 

Bev.  It  is  time  to  wave  all  ceremony,  and  tt 
tell  you  plainly,  that  your  falsehood 

Beiin.  My  falsehood,  sir ! 

Bev.  Your  falsehood  ! 1  know  the  wholt 

story.  I  loved  you  once,  Belinda ;  tenderly  lo- 
ved you,  and,  by  Heaven,  I  swear  it,  it  is  with 
sorrow,  that  I  can  no  longer  adore  you.  It  if 
with  anguish,  that  I  now  bid  you  an  everlastiag 
farewell !  [Going. 

BeUn.  Explain,  sir :  what  action  of  my  life  ? 

Bev.  Your  prudence  forsook  you  at  last  II 
was  too  glaring ;  too  manifest  in  open  day. 

Beiin.  Too  manifest  in  open  day !  Mr  BeTe^ 
ley,  [  shall  hate  you. 

Bev.  All  circumstances  inform  against  you: 
my  picture  given  away ! 

BeUn.  Insolent,  provoking,  wrong-headed  man! 
— ril  confirm  him  in  his  error,  to  torment  him  as 
he  deserves.  [Aside'^  Well,  sir,  what  if  I  chose 
to  give  it  away  ?  I  am  mistress  of  my  own  ac- 
tions, am  I  not  ^ 

Bev.  I  know  that,  madam  :  I  know  that ;  and 
I  am  not  uneasy,  madam. 

Beiin.  So  it  seems — ha,  ha ! — why  do  you  sigh, 
poor  man  ? 

Bev.  Sigh,  madam  !  I  disdain  it 

BeUn.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  now,  that  is  so  manly ! 
hut  pray,  watch  yourself  well,  hold  a  guard  upon 
all  your  passions,  otherwise  they  will  make  a  fo61 
of  you  again. 
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Bev,  And  do  you  take  care  you  don't  expose 
yoiuaeir  again.  Lolling  familiairly  in  a  gentle- 
Ban's  arms — 

Betm.  How/ 

Bev,  Uere»  in  the  Park ;  in  open  day. 

BeUn,  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Bev.  He  invititig  you  to  his  house ! 

Belin,  Oh !  I  understand  him  now ;  when  I 
lainted,  all  this  was.  FU  encourage  his  notion, 
to  be  revenged  of  his  waspish  temper^  [Aside.] 
Welly  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Bev.  What  then  ? 

Beiin.  Ha,  ha !  poor  Mr  Beverley !  why  should 
you  be  in  a  piteous  taking,  because  I,  in  the 
gaiety  of  my  heart,  give  away  a  picture  I  set  no 
value  on,  or  walk  with  a  gentleman  I  do  set  a 
▼alue  on,  or  lean  on  his  arm,  or  make  the  man 
bappy,  by  letting  him  draw  on  my  .!;iove  ? 

Bev,  Or  draw  off  your  glove,  madam? 

Belin,  Ay,  or  draw  it  off? 

Bev.  Yes,  or— or— or  take  any  other  liberties  ? 

Belin.  Very  true. 

Bev,  You  may  make  light  of  it,  madam,  but — 

Belin,  Why,  yes,  a  generous  temper  always 
makes  light  of  the  favours  it  confers. 

Bev.  And  some  generous  tempers  will  make 
lif^ht  of  any  thing  to  gmtif^r  their  inclinations. 
^ladam,  I  have  done :  1  abjure  you,  eternally 
abjure  you.  [Going. 

Belin.  Bon  voyage ! 

Bev.  Don't  imagine  that  you  will  see  me  again. 

Beiin,  Adieu. Well,  what,  coming  again? 

Why  do  you  linger  so  ?  [Repeats  affectedly^ 


Thus,  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  th'  unsteady  flame 

Hangs  quivering  to  a  point! 

Bev.  Witli  what  an  air  slie  carries  it !  I  have 
but  this  one  thing  more  to  tell  you  :  by  Heaven 
I  loved  you,  to  excess  I  loved  you  !  such  is  my 
weakness,  I  shall  never  quite  forget  you.  I  shall 
be  glad,  if,  hereafter,  I  hear  of  your  happiness, 
and,  if  I  can,  no  dishonour  shall  befall  you. 

Belin.  Ha,  ha  ! — Well,  my  obliging,  generous 
Dou  Quixottc,  go  and  Hghtwinduiiils,  and  tastles 
in  the  air,  and  a  thousand  phantoms  of  your  own 
creation,  for  your  Dulcinea's  sake  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Bev.  Contusion  !  Take  notice,  madam,  that 
this  is  the  last  time  of  my  troubling  you. 

Belin,  I  shall  expect  you  to-iuorrow  morning. 

Bev.  No,  never ;  by  lieaven,  never  ! 

Belin.  Exactly  at  ten ;  yrmr  usual  hour. 

Bev.  May  I  perish  at  your  feet,  if  ever  ai^ain — 

Belin.  Oh,  brave  !  but  remember  ten;  kneel- 
ing, beseeching,  imploring,  your  hand  upon  your 
heart — *  Iklinda^  won't  you  foi"give  mer 

Bev.  Damnation  ! 1  ha^e  done  :  \  here  bid 

you  an  eternal  adieu  ! — farewell  for  ever  ! 

[EtU  Bev, 

Belin.  I  shall  wait  breakfast  for  you.  ila,  ha  ! 
poor  fieverley  !  he  cannot  command  his  temper. 
Bur,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  i  love  him  still. 
What  the  poet  says  of  great  wits,  may  be  applied 
to  all  jealous  lovers  : 


-To  madness  sure  they're  nqar  allied  ; 


And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

[Exit, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L — Au  apartment  in  Beverley's  house. 

Enter  Beverley. 

Bev,  So,  Belinda,  I  have  escaped  your  snares : 
f  have  recovered  ray  freedom.  And  yet,  if  i»he 
had  not  proved  false,  what  a  treasure  of  love  and 
happijiess  had  I  in  store  !  her  beauty— po  ! — no 
more  of  her  beauty:  it  is  external,  superhcial,  the 
mere  result  of  features  and  complexion.  A  de- 
ceitful syren,  to  draw  the  unwary  into  a  dream  of 
happiness,  and  then  wake  him  into  wonder  at  the 
storms  and  tempests  that  gather  round  him !  I 
luive  done  with  her ;  Fll  think  no  more  of  her. 
Ob,  Belinda,  Belinda ! 

Enter  Bausit. 

Brush,  Please  your  honour 

Bev.  She,  that  in  every  part  of  life  seemed  so 
4UDiab]e 

Bru$k.  Sir 

Bev.  Under  so  fair  a  mask  to  wear  such  loose 
designs  I 

Brush.  What  is  he  musing  upon  ? — Sir 

Bev.  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever ;  ay^  for 


cver.i[Hums  a  tune.] — I  swear  for  ever— [Sings.] 
Are  you  there.  Brush? 

Brush.  Yes  your  honour:  here  is  a  letter. 

Bev.  So  unforeseen,  so  unexpected  a  disco- 
very ! — Well,  well,  well ! What  did  you  say, 

Brush  ? 

Brush.  A  letter  for  your  honour,  sir. 

Bfv.  Give  it  to  me  another  time.  [Walks 
about.]     rU  not  make  my.^elf  uneasy  about  her. 

Brush.  I  fancy  your  honour  will  be  glad  to 
have  it  now  ? 

Bev.  What  did  you  say? 

Brush.  It  is  a  letter  from  Madam  Belinda,  sir. 

Bev.  Bt'inda!  I  won't  read  it:  take  it  away. 

Brush,  Hey,  which  way  is  the  wind  now  ? 
Some  quarrel,  I  suppose  :  but  the  faUing  out  of 
lovers — Must  I  take  it  away,  sir? 

Bev,  I  have  done  with  her  for  ever. 

Brush.  Have  done  with  Madam  Belinda,  sir? 

Bev.  Oh,  Brush,  she  is but  I  wiil  not  pro- 
claim her  shame.  No ;  let  me  still  be  tender  of 
her.  I  will  see  her  no  more,  Brush,  that  is  all ; 
hear  from  her  no  more  :  she  will  not  wind  her- 
-  self  alK)ut  my  heart  again.  TU  go  out  of  town 
directly :  order  my  chaise  to  the  door. 
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Brush,.  Had  not  tou  better  defer  it,  till  to- 
morrow morDing,  sir?  Perhaps,  then 

Bev,  No,  no ;  directly ;  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Brush,  Consider,  sir,  if  your  mind  should 
change,  the  trouble  of  coming  back  post-haste — 

Bev.  No,  never,  I  say  never :  what  I  to  lier,  who 
could  smile  on  me,  on  him,  on  a  thousand  ?  No ; 
she  shall  know  that  I  am  a  man,  and  no  longer 
the  dupe  of  her  artifice. 

Brush.  But,  sir,  you  know,  that  one  solitary 
tear,  which,  after  miserably  chaffing  for  it  half 
an  hour  together,  she  will  painfully  distil  from 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  will  extinguish  all  this 
rage,  and  tlien— — 

Bev.  Po,  po  !  You  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter.    Go  and  order  the  chaise  directly. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  a  couple  of  shirts 
will  be  sufficient,  sir  ?  You  will  hardly  stay  them 
out. 

Bev.  Pack  up  all,  sir.  I  shall  stay  in  the  coun- 
try a  whole  month,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Brush.  An  entire  month,  sir? 

Bev.  I  am  resolved,  fixed,  and  determined ; 
and  so  do  as  I  have  ordered  you. — [Exit  Brush.] 
— So  shall  I  disentangle  myself  from  her  entirely, 
so  shall  I  forget  the  fondness  my  foolish  heart 
had  conceived  for  her.  I  hate  her,  loath  her, 
pity  her,  am  sorry  for  her,  and  love  her  still.  T 
must  expel  this  weakness :  I  will  think  no  more 
of  her :  and  yet — Brush,  Brush  !  I  may  as  well 
see  her  letter,  too :  only  to  try  what  her  cunning 
can  suggest 

Enter  Brush. 

You  may  as  well  leave  the  letter,  Brush. 

Brush.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  as  much.      [Ejtit. 

Bev.  Now,  what  varnish  will  she  put  upon  the 
matter  ? — [Reads.'] — *  The  false  gaiety  of  my 

*  heart,  through  which  my  dear  Beverley  might 

*  have  read  my  real  anguish,  at  our  last  meeting, 
'  has  now  subsided.    If  you  will  come  to  me,  I 

*  will  not  laugh  at  your  inquietude  of  temper, 

*  but  will  clear  all  your  doubts,  and  shew  you 

*  how  much  I  am,  my  dearest  Beverley,  uoalter- 

*  ably  yours. 

*  Belinda  Blandford.' 
Pshaw !  Po !  Satisfy  my  doubts !  I  have  no 
doubts;  I  am  convinced.  These  arts  prevail  no 
more.  Ha,  ha  ! — [Laughs  peevishly^ — *  My  dear 
'  Beverly/ — [Reaas,  and  tears  the  letter  by  de- 
grees.]— *  Real  anguish' — ha,  ha  ! — [Tears  ano* 
ther  piece ^ — *  Inquietude  of  temper— [^wofAer 
piece.] — *  clear  all  your  doubts' — ro,  po,  po  !  ha, 
ha,  ha  !  damnation  !  Ill  think  no  more  of  her — 
[Tears  another  hit.] — Ha,  ha  ! — *  Dearest  Bever- 

*  ley' ha,  ha  !   artful  woman  ! — *  unalterably 

*  yours* false,  false,  false  ! [Tears  another 

pieced — I'll  not  mak^  myself  uneasy  about  her. 
Perfidy,  treachery,  and  ingratitude ! — [Fixes  his 
eye^  looks  uneasy,  and  tears  the  letter  in  a  vio- 
lent  passion.] 


Enter  Clarissa  and  Bellmont. 

Cla.  So,  brother. 

Bel.  Beverley  ! 

Bev,  Sister,  your  servant ;  Mr  BeUmoDl, 
yours. 

Cla,  You  seem  melancholy,  brother  ? 

Bev,  No,  not  I.    I  am  in  very  good  spirits. 

Ch.  Ha,  ha !  My  dear  brother,  that  is  sees 
through :  you  are  now  upon  the  rack. 

Bev.  What,  abput  a  woman,  a  false,  nngrale- 
ful  woman ! 

Bel.  Whom  you  still  admire. 

Cla.  To  whom  youll  be  upon  your  knee^  m 
&ve  minutes. 

Bev.  You  are  mistaken :  I  am  going  oat  of 
town^ 

Bel,  But  you  will  take  your  leave  ? 

Bev.  I  have  done  that,  once  for  all. 

Cla.  Has  not  she  writ  to  you  ? 

Bev.  She  has ;  and  there — tliere  you  see  tbe 
e0ect  of  her  lettet.  You  will  see,  that  I  shall 
maintain  a  proper  firrodess  on  the  occasion. 

Bel,  My  dear  Beverley,  have  done  with  this 
mockery :  you  but  deceive  yourself. 

Bev.  You  want  to  deceive  me,  sir :  but  it  is  ia 
vain.  What !  plead  for  treachery,  for  fabehood, 
for  deceit ! 

Cla.  No,  sir;  but  for  my  friend,  my  lovdy 
friend ;  for  Belinda,  for  trutli,  for  innocence. 

Bev,  You  don't  know  all  the  circumstances. 

Cla.  But  we  do  know  all  the  circumstanoes ; 
and,  my  dear  brother,  you  have  behaved  very  ilL 

Bev.  Heaven  knows,  I  have  not;  and  yet. 
Heaven  knows,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced 
I  have. 

Cla.  t  will  be  your  friend,  and  give  you  a  hint. 
We  women  are  soft  and  compassionate  in  our 
nature ;  go  to  her  without  delay,  fall  at  her  feet, 
beg  her  pardon,  drop  a  tear  or  two,  and  all  will 
be  well  again. 

Bev.  Do  you  come  to  make  sport  of  me  ?  may 
contempt  and  beggary  attend  me;  may  all  the 
odamities  of  life  befall  me ;  may  shame,  confu- 
sion, and  disquiet  «f  heart  for  ever  sting  me,  if  I 
hold  further  intercourse  with  her ;    if  I  do  sot 

f)ut  her  from  my  tlioughts  for  ever !    Did  yon 
eave  her  at  home  ? 
Cla.  We  did. 

Bev.  Well,  let  her  stay  tliere :  it  is  of  no  eon- 
sequence  to  me.  How  did  she  bear  what  paaed 
between  us? 

Cla.  Like  a  sweet  eirl,  as  she  is :  she  behaved 
like  an  angel :  I  shaU  love  her  better  than  ever 
for  her  good  humour. 

Bev.  Oh  !  I  don't  doubt  her  good  honuHir. — 
She  has  smiles  at  command.  Let  her  smile,  or 
not  smile,  'tis  all  alike  to  me.  Did  she  say  any 
thing  ? 

Cla,  She  told  us  the  whole  story,  and  told  it 
in  tears,  too. 
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Ay  !  Them  she  can  commaDd,  too !  But 
no  cariosity  about  her.     Was  she  in 

She  was ;  and  wept  bitterly.  How  could 
■other,  behave  so  rashly  to  so  amiable  a 
itkte  you  a  pleasure  in  being  the  cause  of 
iasiness  ? 

I  the  cause  ?  You  wrong  me ;  by  Hca- 
Q  wrong  me !    my  lady  Restless  was  the 

She  told  roc  such  things ;   she  planted 
i  in  my  very  heart. 
You  planted  daggers  in  Belinda's  heart. 

was  barbarous.    What,  because  a  lady 

strength  enough  to  bear  up  against  a  fa- 
rho  is  resolved  te  give  her  away  to  ano- 
id  because  she  faints  out  of  excessive  ten^ 

for  you,  and  in  that  distress  meets  acci- 
relief  from  sir  John  Restless,  at  his  own 


How! 

And  because  ray  lady  Restless  sees  this 
her  window,  and  has  a  perverse  talent  of 
rpreting  appearances  into  realities,  to  her 
uidvanta<;e ;  you  must,  therefore,  fill  your 
vith  ungenerous  suspicions  ?  Oh  !  For 
brother  !  how  could  you? 

But,  is  all  this  true  ?    Is  it  really  the 

How  can  you  doubt  it  ?  You  know  Be- 
)o  well :  it  is  the  case,  man. 

I  should  be  glad  to  find  it  so. 

Well !  I  tell  you  it  is  so.  How  could 
nk  otherwise  ?  You  know  she  has  the  best 
ri  the  world,  and  is  so  nice  of  honour,  that 
irns  all  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 

Ha,  ha  !  my  dear  Beverley,  you  have  done 
iurdest  thing ! 

.  Why,  if  what 'you  say  can  be  made  to  ap- 
bat,  then,  she'll  never  forgive  my  past  he- 
r. 

Po  !  You  talk,  as  if  vou  were  wholly  un- 
j  in  the  tempers  of  women.  My  dear 
r,  you  know,  you  men  can  do  what  you 
with  us  when  you  have  once  gained  an 
t  in  our  hearts.  Go  to  her,  I  say,  go  to 
id  make  your  peace. 
.  May  I  depend  upon  what  you  say? 

You  may. 
.   Then  I'll  fly  to  her  this  instant,  humble 
'  to  her,  and  promise,  by  all  my  future  life, 
le  for  this  brutal  injury. 

Enter  Brush. 

$h.  The  chaise  is  at  the  door,  sir. 
.  You  may  put  up  a^in ;    I  shan't  go  out 
n. 

tiA.  No,  sir ! 

.  No — ha,  ha !   You  may  put  up,  and  let 
ve  the  chariot  directly. 
iiA.    Yes,  sir ;   I  knew  it  would  come  to 

[Exit  Brush. 
.  But  do  you  think  ^e  will  forgive  me  ? 


Cla.  She  will :  love  will  plead  your  cause. 

Bev,  My  dear  sister,  I  am  for  ever  obliged  to 
you;  and,  Bellmont,  I  thank  you,  too.  How 
could  I  wrong  her  so  ?  1  shall  behold  her  once 
again.  Is  the  chariot  ready?  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  my  own  rashness.  I  won't  stay  for 
it ;  I  am  on  the  wing,  my  dear  Belinda,  to  im- 
plore forgiveness.  And  so  she  fainted  away  in 
the  Park,  and  my  lady  Restless  saw  sir  John  af- 
ford relief?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Whimsical  enough. — 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  strange  construction  her 
crazy  temper  put  upon  it  ?  Ha,  ha  !  How  could 
the  woman  be  so  foolish  ?  My  dear  Belinda,  I 
will  fly  to  you  this  moment — ha,  ha  ! — [Goingy 
returns^ — Sir  John  shall  civc  mc  back  the  pic- 
ture, and,  on  my  knees,  I  will  once  more  present 
it  to  her. 

Cla,  So,  so  !  you  are  come  to  yourself,  I  find, 

Bel.  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 

Bev.  She  shall  have  the  picture.  I'll  find  sir 
John  directly  :  and  then— ha,  ha!  how  could  I 
be  such  a  madman !  ha,  ha ! — sister,  your  servant, 
Bellmont,  yours.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  piece  of  work 
has  tliat  foolish  lady  Restless  made  for  us  all  ? 

[Exit  singing. 

Cla.  Let  us  follow  him  :  I  must  be  present  at> 
their  reconciliation.  [Exit  with  Bellmont. 

SCENE  II. — An  apartment  at  Belinda's. 

Enter  Belinda. 

Belin,  This  rash,  unaccountable  man  !  how 
could  he  entertain  such  a  suspicion  !  ungrateful 
Beverley  !  he  almost  deserves  I  should  never  see 
him  again.— Tippet  I  I  shan't  be  easy,  till  I  hear 
from  hini.    Tippet ! 

Enter  Tippet. 

Is  the  servant  returned  from  Mr  Beverley's  ? 

Tip.  Not  yet,  madam. 

Belin.  I  wonder  what  keeps  him,  I  am  upon 
thorns  till  I  see  the  dear,  ungenerous  man,  and 
explain  every  thing  to  him.  Oh,  Mr  Beverley  ! 
how  could  you  treat  me  so  ?  But  I  was  partly  to 
blame  ;  my  lady  Restless  inflamed  his  mind,  and 
I  should  not  have  trifled  with  his  passion.  Is 
the  other  servant  returned  from  sir  John  Rest- 
less? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

Belin.  And  what  answer  ? 

Tip.  Sir  John  will  wait  upon  you  himself,  ma- 
dam, directly. 

Belin.  Very  well !  I  must  get  him  to  set  every 
thing  in  its  true  light,  and  justify  my  conduct  to 
Mr  Beverley.  And  yet,  the  uncertainty  of  Bev- 
erley's temper  alarms  me  strangely.  His  eternal 
suspicions  :  but  there  is  nothing  in  that :  my 
future  conduct,  my  regard  for  him,  will  cure  that 
disease,  and  then 

Tip.  I  dare  be  sworn  it  will,  madam. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  think  it  will :  when  he  knowf 
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me  better,  he  will  leam  to  think  generously  of 
me.  On  my  part,  I  think  I  can  be  sure  he 
will  meet  with  nothing  but  open,  unsuspecting 
love. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  Sir:.John  Restless,  madam. 
Belin.  Shew  him  in.    Tippet,  do  you  leave  the 
room. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  In  compliance  with  your  commands, 
madam 

Belin,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  trouble 
you  have  been  pleased  to  give  yourself.  A  par- 
ticular circumstance  has  happened  in  your  fami- 
ly, to  my  utter  disquiet. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  there  have  happened  things 
in  my  family,  to  my  utter  disquiet,  too. 

Belin.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir.    I  have  been 
made  quite  unhappy,  and  n^ust  beg,  as  it  is  in 
your  power,  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  re-, 
move  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness. 

Sir  John.  Whatever  I  can  do,  you  may  com- 
mand. 

Belin.  Sir,  I  thank  you,  and  must  tell  you, 
that  your  lady  has  done  me  the  most  irreparable 
injury. 

Sir  John.  She  has  done  the  same  to  me.  My 
injuries  are  irreparable,  too.  But  how  has  she 
injured  you,  madam  ? 

Belin.  She  has  ruined  me,  sir,  with  the  man  I 
love  to  distraction. 

Sir  John.  Now,  here  something  else  will  come 
to  light.  [Aside.y—  How,  how  has  she  done  that, 
madam  ? 

Belin.  She  has  entirely  drawn  off  his  affec- 
tions from  me. 

Sir  John.  And  fixed  them  upon  herself,  I  sup- 
pose.^ 

Belin.  T  don't  say  that,  sir. 

Sir  John.  But  I  dare  say  it ;  and  I  believe  it. 

Belin.  Pardon  mo^  sir,  I  don't  charge  the  lady 
with  any  thing  of  that  kind.  But  she  has  unac- 
countably taken  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous  of 
me. 

Sir  John.  Jealous  of  you  ! 

Belin.  Her  ladyship  saw  the  little  offices  of 
civihty  I  received  from  you  this  morning ;  she 
misunderstood  every  thing,  it  seems,  and  has  told 
the  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage,  that  improper  freedoms  have 
passed  between  us. 

Sir  John.  Artifice  !  artifice  !  her  usual  policy, 
madam,  to  cover  her  own  libertine  ways. 

Belin.  I  don't  mean  to  sav  any  thing  harsh  of 
the  lady.  But  you  know  what  foundation  there 
is  for  this,  and  I  hope  will  do  me  justice. 

Sir  John.  Oh!  madam,  to  the  world,  to  the 
wide  world  Til  justify  you.  I  will  wait  upon  the 


gentleman.     Who  is  hcj  madam'  ?  what's 
name  ? 

Belin.  Beverley,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Beverley ! 

Belin.  Yes,  sir;  you  seem  surprised.  Do  you 
know  him,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  him  ;  and  he  shall 
know  me :  my  resentment  he  shall  feel ;  he  shall 
be  answerable  to  me. 

Belin.  Answerable  to  you  ! 

Sir  John.  To  me,  madam.  I  told  you  at  first  this 
was  her  scheme  to  siielter  herself ;  and  he,  I  sup- 
pose, is  combined  with  her  to  give  this  turn  to 
the  affair,  and  to  charge  me  widi  infidelity.  But 
you,  madam,  can  witness  for  me. 

Belin.  1  can,  sir :  but  can  Mr  Beierley  be 
capable  of  a  dislionourable  action  ? 

Sir  John.  That  point  is  clear  enough.  He  has 
injured  me  in  the  nighest  degree,  destroyed  mj 
happiness. 

Belin.  How,  sir  !  are  you  sure  of  this? 

Sir  John.  He  has  given  her  his  picture ;  I 
cauglit  her  with  her  eyes  rivetted  to  it;  I  heard 
her  admiration,  her  praises  of  it;  her  wishes 
that  she  had  been  married  to  such  a  man.  I 
saw  her  print  a  thousand  kisses  on  it ;  and,  in 
the  very  fact,  I  wrested  it  out  of  her  hand. 

Belin.  If  1  imagined  him  capable  of  what  yoa 
say,  I  should  scarcely  be  willing  to  join  myself 
to  him  for  life.  Quarrel  with  me  about  his  pic- 
ture, and  at  the  same  time  give  it  to  another ! 

Sir  John,  Lady  Restless  had  the  picture. 
Without  doubt,  you  must  be  very  happy  with  a 
man  of  his  gallantry. 

Belin.  Happy,  sir!  I  should  be  miserable; 
distracted;  I  should  break  my  heart.  But  do 
you  think  you  have  sufficient  proof? 

Sir  John.  1  have  seen  him  coming  out  of  my 
house  since,  clandestinely,  shunning  eveiy  obse^ 
vant  eye,  with  die  characters  of  guilt  in  his  face; 
and  all  the  discourse  I  had  with  him,  served  oolj 
to  convince  me  the  more. 

Belin.  Abandoned  wretch  !  was  this  the  lofe 
he  professed  for  me  ?  Sir,  I  have  only  to  hope 
you  will  vindicate  me  in  this  matter.  I  commend 
myself  to  your  honour,  and  I  thank  you  for  this 
favour. 

Sir  John.  Our  evidences  will  mutually  speak 
for  each  other^  and  confound  their  dark  designs. 
Madam,  I  take  my  leave. 

Belin.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Sir  John.  The  gentleman  shall  feel  my  in- 
dignation. 

BeUn,  You  cannot  treat  him  too  severely. 

Sir  John.  I  will  expose  him,  I  promise  yoo. 
Madam,  your  humble  servant.  [i^* 

Belin.  Oh  !  Mr  Beverley,  could  I  have  ima- 
gined this  ?  False !  false  man  !  and  yet,  how  shall 
I  forget  him  ?  but  I  will  make  an  efibrt,  though 
it  pierce  me  to  the  quidc.  I  will  tear  him  from 
my  heart.  This  moment  I  will  write  to  him.  and 
forbid  him  to  ice  me  more.  [Eni* 
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SCENE  m.—The  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Johv. 

Sir  John.  If  I  can  procurci  sufficient  evidence, 
I  shall  bring  the  matter  to  a  divorce,  and  make 
an  eiaiiiDle  of  them  alL  Wonld  Marmalet  were 
come !  mis  is  her  time  to  a  moment  If  I  can 
worm  the  secret  out  of  her — ^Is  not  that  she,  yon- 
der ? — Not  quite  daylight  enough  to  distinguish ; 
bat  I  think  i  perceive  a  person  masked.  liist ! 
hist ! — Mrs  Marmalet — sne  comes  this  way :  it  is 
she.     Mrs  Marmalet,  your  servant. 

Enter  a  Person  masked. 

You  are,  verj  good,  Mrs  Marmalet 

Mask.  Bless  my  heart,  I  am  scared  out  of  my 
senses  ! 

Sir  John.  What's  the  matter,  pray  ?  what's  the 
matter? 

Mask.  Oh,  sir !  I  tremble  like  a  leaf.  I  was 
accosted  in  a  rude  manner  by  some  gentleman 
fonder ;  I  can't  stay  here,  let  us  go  into  your 
house,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will. 

Sir  John,  My  house  ?  Would  not  any  other 
liouse  do  as  well  ? 

Mask.    Oh !  no,  sir ;  not  for  the  world. 

Sir  John.  Why,  my  wife  is  not  at  home,  and  so 
I  think  I  may  venture :  not  but  I  had  rather  it 
were  elsewhere. 

Mask.  Indeed,  sir  John,  I  am  frightened  out 
of  my  senses.  You  will  do  me  a  favour,  if  you 
will  take  me  into  the  house. 

&'r  John.  Say  no  more :  it  shall  be  so.  Rob- 
ert ! 

Rob.  Is  that  sir  John  ?         [Opening  the  door. 

Sir  John.  Your  lady  is  not  at  home,  liobert, 
is  she? 

Rotf.  No,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Then  do  you  go  in,  and  take  care 
that  nobody  see  Mrs  Marmalet  with  me.  Come, 
ni  shew  you  the  way.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Sir  John's  house. 

Enter  Tattle,  and  Beverley. 

Tat.  [As  she  enters.]  Ay,  poor  lady !  she  is 
unfortunate,  indeed ;  and,  poor  gentleman  !  he  is 
as  jealous  as  my  lady  to  the  full.  There  has 
been  a  deal  to  do  about  the  picture  you  mention, 
air. 

Bev.  That  will  be  explained  presently:  I'll 
vait  till  he  comes  home.  I  can  t  possibly  go, 
widiout  speaking  to  him. 

72s/.  Indeed,  vou  had  better  not  stay,  sir. 
You  don't  consider  the  mischief  your  being  in 
the  house  may  occasion. 

Bev.  Mischief!  how  do  you  mean? 

Tat.  Lord,  sir !  I  would  not  have  you  stay  for 
die  world  :  I  would  not  indeed.  You  can  call 
apia  in  an  hour,  sir,  and  you*ll  certainly  find 
kun  at  home  then.    Bless   my  heart,  sir  I — ^I 


fancy  that's  his  voice.  Do,  dear  sir !  you'll  be 
the  ruin  of  my  lady,  if  he  sees  you  here,  sir, 
waiting  in  his  house :  he'll  be  persuaded  you 
come  after  my  lady ;  the  world  will  never  beat  it 
out  of  his  head. 

Bev.  But  I  shall  give  him  to  understand 

Tat.  He  won*t  understand  any  thing.  Oh  lud ! 
oh  lud  !  he's  coming  up :  TU  run  and  look. 

[Exit. 

Bev.  What  a  flurry  the  woman  is  in  !  a  fool- 
ish jade !  I  must  speak  with  him  now. 

Tat.  [Entering.]  It  is  he,  as  I  am  alive,  sir ! 
and  there  is  a  woman  in  a  mask  with  him. 

Bev.  A  woman  in  a  mask !  Zoons,  if  that 
should  be  Belinda!  my  mind  misgives  me 
strangely !  [Aside. 

Tat.  Do,  dear  sir :  you  look  like  a  good-natu- 
red gentleman;  let  me  hide  you  out  of  the  way, 
sir.  You  would  not  be  the  destruction  of  a  poor 
servant 

Bev.  A  mask  coming  home  with  him  !  I  must 
know  who  that  is.  I  won't  leave  the  house  with- 
out knowing.  If  I  could  conceal  myself-^have 
you  any  private  place,  Mrs  Tattle } 

Tat.  lliat  is  the  very  thing  I  mean,  sir.  Let 
me  conceal  you  in  that  closet,  till  he  passes 
through  this  room.  He  never  stays  long  here. 
It  won't  take  you  two  minutes.  Do,  sweet  sir, 
I'll  down  on  my  knees  to  you. 

Bev.  I  must  know  who  it  is.  Come,  dispose 
of  me  as  you  will.    If  this  should  be  Belinda ! 

[Exit. 

Tat.  Heavens  bless  you,  sir,  for  this  goodness! 
IMl  lock  the  door,  to  make  sure  work  of  it.  I 
was  never  so  frightened  in  my  life.  [Exit: 

Enter  Sir  John,  and  a  person  masked. 

Sir  John.  Mrs  Marmalet,  I  am  obliged  to  you 
fur  tliis  favour.  I  wanted  a  word  or  two  with 
you. 

Mask.  So  Robert  informed  me,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Did  he  tell  you  my  business  ? 

Mask.  No,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Look  ye,  then :  if  you  will  gratify 
me  in  what  I  shall  ask,  you  may  command  any 
thing.    Now  vou  may  be  uncovered. 

Mask.  La  !  sir — I  hear  a  noise :  I  am  afraid 
somebody's  coming :  I  shall  be  seen. 

Sir  John.  Hush !  no :  there's  nobody.  If  you 
will  Indulge  me  on  this  occasion,  I  am  yours  for 
ever.    Here,  here  is  a  purse  of  money  for  you. 

Mask.  But  if  this  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  your  lady,  I  am  ruined  and  undone. 

Sir  John.  No,  no :  I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Mask.  Will  you,  sir  ^ 

Sir  John.  I  will.  But  come ;  let  me  remove 
this  from  your  face. 

Mask.  But  somebody  may  come. 

Sir  John.  I'll  lock  the  door.  There,  now,  we 
are  safe. 

Mask.  But  in  a  little  time  vou'Il  make  up  all 
quarrels  with  your  lady ;  and  I  shall  be  ruined. 
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Sir  John,  No,  no ;  never  fear ;  I  shall  never 
be  recoDciied  to  her:  I  bate  her;  I  detest 
her. 

Lady  Rest,  Do  you  so,  sir?  [UnfMuking.] 
Now,  sir  John,  what  can  you  say  how,  sir  ? 

Sir  John,  My  lady  Resde&s  !  Confusion  !  vflmt 
•hall  I  say  } 

Lady  Rest,  Oh,  sir  John !  sir  John !  what 
evasion  have  you  now,  sir  ?  Can  you  deny  your 
guilt  Ktiy  longer? 

Sir  John,  This  is  unlucky !  That  villain  Ro- 
bert has  betrayed  me.  I  can't  explain  myself  to 
her  now..  Try  what  soothing  will  do.  My 

lady  Restless,  if  you  will  but  have  patiencei  this 
matter  shall  be  explained. 
Lady  Rest.  Explained,  sir  ? 
Sir  John,  Yes,  my  dear,  explained ;  and 
Xadfy  Rest.  My  dear,  too  ! — the  assurance  of 
jou ! 

Sir  John,  I  say,  my  dear ;  for  I  sdll  regard 
you ;  and  this  was  all  done  to— to — cure  you  of 
your  jealousy ;  all  done  to  cure  you  of  your  jea- 
lousy. 

Lady  Rest.  A  fine  way  you  have  taken  ! 
Sir  John.  Yes,  yes ;  and  so  you  will  see  pre- 
sently :  all  to  convince  you  how  groundless  your 
suspicions  are ;  and  then  we  sliali  live  very  hap- 
py together. 

lAidy  Rest.  Ay  1 

Sir  John,  I  have  no  further  suspicions  of  you. 
I  see  my  error,  and  I  want  you  to  see  your's. 

Ha,  ha  ! — I  have  no  suspicions That  will  put 

her  olF  her  guard,  [^siife.]    My  dear,  compose 

your  spirits,  and • 

Ijudy  Rest.  And  do  you  think  to  deny  every 
thing,  even  in  the  face  of  conviction  ?  Base,  base 
man  !  1*11  go  this  moment  and  write  to  my  bro- 
ther. 

Sir  John,  Now,  you  talk  wildly.  This  is  all 
raving :  you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous.  You 
do,  indeed.  I  had  settled  all  this  on  purpose, 
and  contrived  that  it  should  come  to  your  ears, 
and  then  I  knew  you  would  do  just  as  you  have 

done ;  and then 1— I  resolved  to  do  just 

as  I  have  done ;  only  to  hint  to  you,  that  listen- 
ers seldom  hear  any  good  of  themselves,  and  to 
shew  you  how  wrong  it  is  to  be  too  suspicious, 
my  dear :  was  it  not  well  done  ? — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

L^idy  Rest,  And  do  you  laugh  at  me  too,  sir  ? 
Make  me  your  sport  ?  Til  go  and  get  pen  and 
ink  this  moment. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  do  so,  madam ;  do  so — ha,  ha  ! 
youMl  only  expose  yourself:  go  and  write,  ma- 
dam— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  Rest.  I  will,  sir.  [Going.]  This  door  is 
locked.  This  won't  succeed,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
have  the  key  ?  Ay,  I'll  lay  my  life  you  have,  and 
some  one  or  other  of  your  crQatures  is  locked  in 
there. 

Sir  John.  There,  again  !  This  is  of  a  piece  with 
all  your  vain  surmises.  Ha,  ha !  you  are  niighty 
silly ;  indeed  you  are. 


Lady  Rett,  t  will  search  that  doset  I  an 
determined  I  will. 

Sir  John.  Do  so,  madam ;  do  so.  Ha,  ha !  I 
can't  but  laugh  at  her. 

Lady  Rett,  Til  have  the  door  broke  open,  if 


you  won't  give  me  the  key. 
~    ».  Ha,  ha,  ba  !— 


■How   you   expose 


Sir  John. 
yourself! 

Lady  Rett.  Will  you  give  me  the  key,  sir? 

Sir  John,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  it  is  too  ridiculous ! 

Laay  Rett,  Mighty  well,  sir.  Tattle  !— who 
waits  there?  I  mil  iind  out  all  your  arti6ces. 
Tattle,  I  say ! 

Sir  John,  Tol  de  rol  lol ! — ha,  ha,  ha !— a  silly 
woman. 

Enter  Tattle. 

Lady  Rett.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  kej 
of  that  closet.  Tattle ! 

Tat.  The  key,  madam  ?  I  have  it,  madam. 

Lady  Rett,  Give  it  to  me. 

Tat.  That  is,  I  have  it  not,  madam.  Doo't 
have  it,  madam ;  don't  ask  for  it.    [Atide  to  ker. 

Lady  Rett,  Don't  ask  for  it !  but  I  will  have 
it. — Give  me  the  key  this  instant. 

Sir  John,  How,  is  she  not  willing  to  give  it? 
There  is  something  in  this,  then.  Give  the  key 
this  moment,  you  jade ;  give  it  to  me. 

La<fy  Rett.  You  sha'nt  have  it,  sir.  What,  jm 
want  to  hinder  me  !  give  the  key  to  me. 

Tat.  Dear  heart,  I  have  lost  it,  madam. — Bet- 
ter not  have  it,  madam.  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  Give  it  me  this  moment,  I  say. 

Lady  Rett.  If  you  don't  let  me  have  it,  it  is 
as  much  as  your  place  is  worth. 

Tat.  The  devil  is  in  it !  there  it  is,  then.  Let 
me  make  my  escape.  [Exit. 

liUdy  Rest.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  see ;  now,  now. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  search,  if  you  will. 

[jLaughing  at  ker. 

Lady  Rest.  [Unlocking  the  door.]  lou  shall 
be  found  out,  I  promise  you — Oh !  [Screams  <mt. 

Sir  John.  What  is  the  matter,  now  } 

Lady  Rest.  Heavens  !  what  have  we  here  ? 

Sir  John.  Oh!  there  is  somebody  there,  then! 

Enter  Beverley. 

Bev.  Madam  [Bows  to  ker. 

Sit  John,  By  all  that's  false,  here  he  is  again ! 

Lady  Rett.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
brings  you  here,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Oh,  madam,  you  know  his  busines, 
and  I  know  his  business,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  his  husinc^ss.  There  he  is,  madam ;  there 
is  the  gentleman  waiting  for  you  ;  true  to  his  ap- 
pointment, you  see.-^Sir,  your  humble  senranL 
My  lady  Restless,  your  humble  servant.  Now, 
write  to  your  brotner;  do.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  you  can  say  now.  Now,  dow  ;  is  the 
case  plain  now  ? 

Jjody  Rest.  I  am  in  amaze !  I  don't  know  what 
to  make  of  this. 
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Bcv.  Sir,  however  odd  this  may  appear— 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  settle  it  between  yourselves; 
pve  it  what  turn  you  will,  sir ;  she  will  confirm 
it.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir ;  you  will  agree 
in  your  story ;  she  is  quick  of  invention,  and  I 
ilare  say  you  are  pretty  quick,  too. 

BcD,  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  will  put  no  forced 
construction  upon  this  matter. 

Sir  John.  And  you  beg  the  same,  madam,  don't 
you? 

Bev.  Sir,  I  beg  to  be  heard.  My  business  here 
Is  to  desire  you  will  return  me  the  picture  which 
3rou  have  in  your  possession,  it  is  now  become 
dear  to  me,  sir. 

Sir  John,  I  dare  say  it  is. 

Bev,  And  must  be  returned. 

Sir  John.  It  is  of  equal  value  to  me.  It  shall 
rise  in  evidence  against  you  both. 

La<fy  Rest.  Evidence  against  me?  Explain 
Tourself.  How  did  you  get  m  here  ?  What's  your 
business?  What  brought  you  hither?  What's 
your  errand  ? 

Sir  John.  Ay,  sir,  speak ;  how  did  you  get  in 
here  ?  What's  your  business  ?  What  brought  you 
hither  ?  What's  your  errand  ? 

Bev»  Vexation !  I  am  beset  by  them  both  at 
once.    , 

jMify  Rest,  Speak,  sir ;  explain. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  sir,  explain. 

Bev.  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  sa- 
tisfy  you  entirely.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  you, 
too,  madam,  that  the  liberty  1  have  taken  with 
your  closet  is  entirely  owing  to  your  maid,  Tat- 
tle. 

Sir  John.  The  jade !  I  don*t  doubt  it,  sir. 

BcD.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  interpretation 
DOW  put  upon  seeing  me  in  this  house. 

Sir  John,  And  it  was  well  contrived,  sir.  Oh, 
my  Lady  Restless ! 

Lad^  Rest.  By  all  that's  just,  I  knew  nothing 
of  it ! 

Bev,  Nothing,  upon  my  honour,  sir  ! 

Sir  John.  Oh,  I  knew  you  would  both  agree. 

Bev.  As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  tell  you  the  real 
fact. 

Sir  John.  You  need  not,  sir ;  I  know  the  real 
fact. 

Bev.  I  have  no  time  to  lose  in  frivolous  alter- 
cation :  I  must  now  desire  the  picture,  directly. 
Sir  John.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 
Bev.  I  shall  not  stir  without  it.    I  should  be 
{lad  you  would  comply  without  a  quarrel.    I 
most  be  obliged  to— • 

Sir  John.  Ay,  now  her  prize-fighter  begins. 
[Aside.^ — I  desire  you  will  quit  my  house,  sir. 

Bev.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.    If  you  don't 

retom  it  by  fair  means,  I  shall  be  forced  to  draw. 

Sir  John.  There  agpun,  now !  she  has  set  him 

on  to  cut  my  throat:  but  I  will  disappoint  her. 


She  is  a  worthless  woman,  and  I  won't  light  a- 
bout  her.  There,  sir,  there  is  your  trinket  I 
shall  have  proof  suihtient  without  it. 

Be^,  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  you  will  have  no 
proof  of  any  transgression  of  mine.  If  you  sus- 
pect your  lady  from  these  appearances,  you 
wrong  her  much,  I  assure  yon. 

Lady  Rest*  Sir,  I  desire  you  will  exphun  all 
this. 

Bev.  Call  up  your  maid,  madam,  and  then^ 

Sir  John.  No»  sir ;  no  more  of  it.  I  am  sati^* 
fied.    I  wish  you  good  night. 

Bev.  When  you  are  williug  to  listen  to  reason 
I  shall  be  ready  to  convince  you  of  your  error. 
Madam,  you  may  depend  I  shall  do  justice  to 
your  honour  upon  all  occasions.  And  now  I 
take  my  leave:  [Exit, 

Sir  John,  Now,  my  Lady  Restless,  now  !  You 
are  thoroughly  known;  all  your  artifices  are 
known ;  Mr  Beverley  if  known ;  my  lord  Con- 
quest is  known ! 

Lady  Rest.  My  lord  Conquest,  sir !  I  despise 
all  your  imputations.  My  lord  Conquest's  maid, 
sir  f  what  can  you  say  to  that  ? 

Sir  John.  Very  well,  madam !  'tis  now  my 
turn  to  write  to  your  brother,  and  I  promise  yon 
I  will  do  it. 

Ladu  Rest.  You  will  write,  sir,  you  will  write! 
Well,  his  assurance  is  i^equalled.  Msiif.] — You 
will  write  !  That  is  pleasant  indeed — Write,  sir; 
do ;  you  will  only  expose  your  weakness — Ha, 
ha !  you  make  yourself  very  ridiculous ;  you  do 
indeed — Ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  John,  'Sdeath,  madam !  am  I  to  be  insultp 
ed  with  a  contumelious  laugh  into  the  bargain  ? 

Lady  Rest.  Why,  my  dear,  this  was  all  done — 
to— to— to— cure  you  of  your  jealousy;  for  I 
knew  you  would  act  as  you  have  done,  and  so  I 
resolved  to  do  as  I  have  done.  Was  it  not  well 
done,  my  dear  ?  Ha,  lia  I — 

Sir  John.  Damnation  !  this  is  too  much  :  it  is 
beyond  all  patience. 

Ladv  Rest.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  tables  are  turn* 
ed,  I  think.  •  [Singh  and  laughs. 

Sir  John,  Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  You  are  a  vile  woman ;  I  know  you, 
aud  the  world  shall  know  you :  I  promise  you  it 
shall. 

Lady  Rest,  I  am  clear  in  my  own  conviction, 
and  your  slander  I  despise :  nor  shall  your  arti- 
fices blind  me  or  my  fnends  any  longer.  Sir,  as 
you  say,  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  I  promise 
vou,  you  shall  never  dishonour  me  again  in  this 
house. 

Sir  John.  And  I  promise  you,  madam,  that 
you  shall  never  dishonour  me  m  any  house. 

Lady  Rest.  Injurious,  false,  perbdious  man  I 

Sir  John,  Deccdtful,  wanton  f  wanton  woman ! 

[Exeunt  at  opposite  doors. 
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SCENE  L — An  Apartment  at  Mb  Bland- 
ford's. 

Enter  Belinda. 

Belin,  Ungenerous,  false,  deceitful  Bever- 
ley !  under  that  fair  appearance,  could  I  imaeine 
that  he  harboured  so  much  treachery  ?  Attacned 
to  Lady  Restless ;  engaged  in  a  dishonourable 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  another,  and  yet  profess- 
ing an  affection  for  me,  with  ardour  professing  it, 
and  for  me  only !  He  is  likely  to  regard  the  ho- 
pour  of  the  marriage-bed,  who  is  ready  to  com- 
mit a  trespass  on  the  happiness  of  his  neighbour. 
It  was  Providence  sent  sir  John  Restless  to  pay 
ine  a  visit  The  whole  is  now  brought  to  lignt ; 
and,  Mr  Beverley,  1  have  done  with  you  for  ever. 
1  shall  now  obey  my  father's  commands.  B^ 
giving  my  hand  to  sir  William  Bellmont's  son, 
I  shsdl  punish  i^n  undeserving  hbertine  for  his 
treachery. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Well,  Tippet,  have   you   done  as  I   ordered 
you? 

Tip,  I  have,  madam. 

BeUn.  The  perfidious  man !  did  yon  ever 
know  sueh.behaviour? 

Tip.  He  is  a  traitor,  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Belin.  After  all  the  regaird  I  professed  for 
him !  after  so  many  ardent  vows  and  protesta- 
tions as  he  has  made  me  ! 

Tip.  The  hours  that  he  has  sighed  away  at 
your  feet ! 

Belin.  I  will  banish  him  from  my  thoughts. 
My  resolution  is  fixed,  and  so  I  have  told  my 
father.    Is  sir  William  Bellmont  with  him  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam :  they  are  both  in  close 
talk :  they  are  over  their  glass,  and  are  so  over^ 
joyed  at  die  change  of  your  mind — 

Belin.  And  I  applaud  myself  for  what  I  have 
done— Oh,  Mr  Bteverley  !  you  have  forced  me 
to  this  extremity — Here,  take  this  letter.  Tippet, 
and  give  it  to  him  with  your  own  hands. 

Tip.  He  shall  have  it.  [Takes  the  letter. 

Belin.  Where  are  all  his  letters  ? 

Tip.  Here,  madam.  [Shews  a  parcel. 

Belin.  The  bracelets,  and  the  pocket-book  f 

Tip.  I  have  them  safe.  , 

BeUn.  Very  well :  take  his  presents  home  to 
him ;  and,  do  you  hear  ?  Bring  me  back  all  the 
foolish  letters  I  writ  to  him. 

Tip.  Never  doubt  me :  I  won't  quit  the  house 
without  them.    Exchange  is  all  fair. 

Belin.  That  letter  will  tell  him,  that  though  I 
now  break  with  him  in  a  manner,  that  may  seem 
abrupt,  his  character  and  conduct  have  compell- 
^  me  to  it.    Be  sure  you  confirm  that  to  him. 

Tip.  He  shall  hear  it  all,  and  roundly,  too. 

^flin.  V^rv  well ;  vou  may  go— Tippet — ask 


his  man — as  if  from  yourself— carclessljr— as  it 
were  by  accident — whether  his  master  has  talk- 
ed of  me  ?  and  what  he  said.  Tippet  ? 

Tip,  I  know  Mr  Brush :  I  can  wheedle  it  out 
of  him,  I  warrant  me. 

Belin.  Get  at  the  particulars :  not  that  I  care : 
I  don't  want  to  know  any  thing  about  the  un- 
grateful man.  It  does  not  concern  me  now.  My 
foolish  weakness  is  over :  let  him  care  as  little 
for  me  as  I  do  for  him :  you  may  tell  him  so. 

Tip.  Your  message  shan't  lose  in  the  carrymg. 

Belin.  Well,  that's  all :  you  may  be  gone. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam.  [Going, 

Belin.  Mind  what  I  have  said. 

TiP'  You  may  trust  to  me.  [G<dng. 

Belin.  Don't  forget  a  word  of  it. 

Tip.  No,  not  a  syllable.  [Going. 

Belin.  And  harkve  ?  tell  him  how  easy,  how 
composed  I  am.  That  will  gall  him.  You  see, 
Tippet,  I  am  quite  unconcerned. 

[  Forcing  a  smile. 

Tip.  Yes,  madam :  you  don't  seem  to  fret  in 
the  least 

Belin.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  I  am  not  at 
all  disconcerted.  You  may  see  how  gay  I  am 
upon  the  occasion. 

[Affecting  to  laugh. 

Tip.  [Laughing.]  Oh !  yes,  manam :  you 
make  quite  a  laughing  matter  of  it. 

Belin.  Very  true :  a  perfect  air  of  indifler> 
encc ! — Well,  I  have  done.  Tell  him,  that,  upon 
no  account,  will  I  ever  exchange  a  word  with  him; 
that  I  will  never  hear  of  him ;  never  think  of 
him ;  never  see  him ;  and  never,  upon  any  con- 
sideration, admit  the  smallest  intercourse ;  no, 
never;  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  him. 

Tip.  I  have  my  lesson,  madam,  and  I  am  glad 
you  are  so  resolved  upon  it.  [Going. 

Enter  a  Servant^ 

Ser.  Mr  Bevprley,  madam. 

Tip.  You  must  not  let  him  up  stairs ;  my  lady 
will  never  see  his  face. 

Belin.  Yes,  I  tliink  I  may  see  him :  shew  him 
up.  I  will  see  him  once  more,  and  tell  him  all 
myself.    It  will  come  better  from  me.  Tippet 

Tifp.  Yes,  madam,  you  will  do  it  with  a  better 
grace ;  and  your  resolution  will  melt  away  like  a 
bit  of  sugar  m  your  mouth. 

Belin.  My  resolution  is  not  to  be  altered :  yoa 
may  withdraw,  Tippet;? 

Tip.  Yes,  madam — Ah !  she  has  a  hankering 
after  him  still.  [Exit, 

Belint.  I  shall  now  take  my  leave  of  him — But 
then,  ray  friend  Clarissa !  can  I  rob  her  of  her 
lover?  she  has  not  deserved  it  at  my  hands. 
Though  Mr  Beverley  has  deceived  me^  must  ( 
be  false  to  honour,  and  to  fricndsliip  ? 
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Enter  Bcverlet. 

Beo.  Belinda !  how  gladly  do  I  once  again  be- 
hold— 

Be&n.  And  with  what  resentment  have  not  I 
leaaon  to  behold,  sir 

Bev.  Yon  have,  Belinda :  you  have  reason,  I 
grant  it :  foi]give  the  rash  v^ords  my  folly  uttered. 

Beiin.  Mistake  me  not,  sir :  it  is  not  your 
words  I  quarrel  with :  your  actions^  Mr  Bever- 
ley ;  your  actions,  air ! 

Btp,  They  are  not  to  be  extenuated:  but 
sorely,  after  the  letter  you  honoured  me  with — 

BeUn,  Sir,  I  have  heard  every  thing  since  I 
was  guilty  of  that  folly. 

Bev,  Heard!  what? 

Belin,  Dissemble  if  you  will :  but  this  must 
be  the  last  of  our  conversing  together.  My  maid 
will  return  you  whatever  I  have  received  from 
jou  :  all  my  silly  letters  I  must  desire  you  to  de- 
liver to  her ;  and  then  visit  me  no  more,  sir. 

Bev.  Belinda ! — you  will  not  wound  me  thus  ! 
Here  is  the  picture  which  caused  that  unlucky 
mistake  between  us.  I  have  recovered  it  from 
air  John  Restless. 

Belin.  From  my  lady  Restless,  sir. 

Bev.  Madam ! 

Belin.  Oh !  fy,  sir;  no  more;  I  have  done. 

Bev.  You  must,  you  must  accept  it.    Thus,  on 
my  knees,  I  beg  you.    Will  you,  Belinda  ? 
^  [Takes  her  hand. 

"  Beiin.  Leave  me,  sir :    let  go  my  hand,  Mr 
Beverley :  your  falsehood 

Bev.  My  falsehood  !  by  all  the 

Beiin.  Your  falsehood,  sir :  sir  John  Restless 
has  told  me  all ;  every  circumstance. 

Bev.  He  has  told  you !  what  has  he  told  ?  his 
life  shall  answer  it. 

Beiin.  You  have  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind 
for  ever.  Nay,  you  yourself  have  forced  me  into 
the  arms  of  another. 

Bev.  What  do  I  hear? 

Belin.  My  ladjr  Restless  will  rejoice  at  the 
news :  the  event  will  not  be  unpleasing  to  her ; 
but  she  b  welcome :  let  her  enjoy  her  triumph. 

Bev.  You  astonish  me,  Belinda !  what  does  all 
this  mean  ? 

Belin.  It  means,  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  a  father,  I  have  agreed  to  marry 
Mr  BellmonL 

Bev.  Mr  Bellmont !— him ! — marry  him  !  it 
b  very  well,  madam :  I  expected  it  would  come 
to  this,  and  my  lady  Restless  is  only  mentioned, 
oo  this  occasion,  as  a  retort  for  my  accusation 
about  sir  John.  I  understand  it ;  and,  by  Hea- 
ven !  I  believe  that  whole  story. 
.   Belin.  You  do,  sir ! 

Bev.  I  do  :  fool  that  I  was  to  humble  myself 
to  you  !  My  pride  is  now  piqued,  and  I  am  ti^lad, 
jpadam,  as  glad  as  you  can  be,  to  break  oi  for 
ever. 

Belin.  Oh !  sir,  I  can  be  as  indifierent  on  my 


part  You  have  only  to  send  me  back  my  let- 
ters, and 

Bev.  Agreed,  agreed.  I'll  go  home  this  mo* 
ment,  and  send  them  all.  Before  I  go,  madam, 
here  is  your  own  picture,  whicli  you  had  given 
me  with  your  own  hands.  Mr  Bellmont  will  be 
glad  of  it ;  or  sir  John  Restless  will  be  glad  of  it ; 
or  any  body  will  be  glad  of  it ;  you  need  not  be 
at  a  loss. 

Belin.  Very  like,  sir.  [Take$  the  picture.]  Ty- 
rant, tyrant  man !  to  treat  me  in  this  barbarous 
manner.  [Cries. 

Bev.  Tears !  Belinda !  [Approaching!]  Be- 
linda! 

Belin.  No  more  of  yonr  insidious  arts.  I  will 
hear  no  more.  Oh !  my  heart,  my  heart  will 
break.  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  your  nature  to 
behave  as -you  have  done ;  but — farewell  for  ever. 

[Exit  Belin. 

Bev.  Belinda  !  hear  me  but  speak.  By  Hea- 
ven, my  lady  Restless she  is  gone :  'sdeath ! 

I  have  been  duped  by  her  all  this  time ;  I  will 
now  summon  up  all  tnat  is  man  within  me,  and^ 
in  my  turn,  despise  her. 

Enter  TlP^Et. 

lip*  If  yon  are  going  home,  sir,  I  will  take 
the  tnings  with  me  now. 

Bev.  Yes;  I  am  going  i  I  will  leave  this  de- 
tested— 

Tip.  This  abominable  place,  sir. 

[Laughing  at  Aim. 

Bev.  This  hellj! 

Tip.  Ha,  ha ! — ay,  sir,  this  hell. 

Bev.  This  mansion  of  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and 
fraud  I 

Tip.  Very  right,  sir ;  let  us  go. 

Bev,  And  yet ^Tippet,  you  must  not  stir. 

Indulge  me  but  a  httle*  It  is  all  a  niisunder* 
standing,  this. 

Tip.  My  lady  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 
You  may  take  the  things,  sir :  my  lady  resigns 
them  to  you,  sir. 

Bev.  Oh  !  Tippet,  use  your  interest  with  her. 
Keep  them  in  the  house  till  I  return.  I  will  clear 
up  this  whole  matter  presently.  I  must  not  lose 
her  thus*  [Exit^ 

Tip.  Poor  gentleman !  he  seems  in  a  lament* 
able  way.  Well,  I  fancy  for  my  part  he  is  a 
true  lover  after  all ;  thaVs  what  I  do ;  and  my 
young  lady,  I  fear,  is— 

Enter  Belinda. 

Madam,  madam,  madam!  you  are  to  blame; 
you  are,  indeed. 

Belin.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Tip.  He  is,  madam. 

BeUn.  Did  he  say  any  thing?  was  he  uneasy  i 
or  did  he  carry  it  off  with  a 

Tip.  Oh !  madam,  he  went  away  sighing  abort, 
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liis  heait  throbbing,  his  ^es  brimful,  his  looks 

rile:  yoa  are  to  blame;  you  are,  indeed,  madam, 
dare  be  sworn  he  has  never  proved  false. 
Beiin.  Oh !  Tippet,  could  I  be  sure  of  that ! 
Tip.  But  yoa  are  not  sore  of  the  contrary. 
Why  won*t  you  see  my  lady  Restless  ?  See  her 
4lirectly,  madam ;  go  to  her  now,  before  it  is  too 
late ;  before  the  old  folks,  who  are  putting  their 
heads  tbgether,   have  settled  the  whole  afiair. 
Dear  madam,  be  advised.    1  hear  them  coming. 
They  will  hurry  you  into  a  match,  and  you'll  re- 
pent of  it.    Huw  cruel  this  is !  Here  they  come. 
I       No^  'tis  madam  Clarissa. 

Enter  Clarissa^ 

Cla.  So,  Belinda;  you  have  thrown  things  into 
fine  confusion.  You  nave  involved  yourself,  and 
ny  brother,  and  Mr  Bellmont,  and  every  body, 
in  most  terrible  difficulties. 

Belin,  My  dear  Clarissa,  here  have  been  such 
doings  between  your  brother  and  me— 

Cm.  So  [  find.  I  met  him  as  I  came  hither. 
You  have  had  fine  doings,  indeed.  I  have  he^rd 
the  whole ;  my  brother  has  told  me  every  thing. 

Tip,  Madam,  madam  !  I  hear  your  father.  h)ir 
Wilham  Bellmont  is  with  him:  they  are  coming 
up  stair ». 

Belin,  I  am  not  in  a  disposition  to  see  then 
now.  Clarissa,  suspend  your  jud^ent;  step 
with  me  to  ray  own  room,  and  I  will  then  give 
you  such  reasons,  as,  you  will  own  yourself,  suf- 
ficiently justify  my  conduct. 

Cla.  The  reasons  must  be  ingenious,  that  can 
make  any  kind  of  apology  for  such  behaviour :  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Belin.  Very  well,  follow  me  quickly.  You 
will  find  that  my  resolution  is  not  so  rash  as  you 
imagine.  [Exit  with  Cla. 

Tip.  They  have  got  into  a  rare  puzzle!  and 
how  they  wilLget  out  of  it,  is  beyond  my  dexte> 
rity ;  and  so  let  them  manage  as  well  as  they  can. 

Enter  Blandford,  Sir  William,  and  Young 

Bellmont. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  we  have  made  a  good 
day's  woik  of  it :  the  writings  will  be  ready  to- 
morrow morning.  Where  is  Belinda?  I  thought 
she  was  in  this  room. 

Tip.  She  IB  gone  into  her  own  room,  sir ;  she 
is  not  well. 

Sir  WiL  She  has  changed  her  mind,  perhaps : 
I  shall  have  no  faith  in  this  business,  till  it  is  ail 
concluded. 

Bland.  Changed  her  mind,  say  you  ?  No,  no ; 
I  ean  depend  upon  her.  I'll  bring  her  to  you  this 
moment,  and  you  and  your  son  shall  hear  a  de> 
daration  of  her  mind  out  of  her  own  lips.  Tip- 
pet, where  is  Belinda  ? 

Tip,  I'll  shew  you  the  way,  sir. 

[£j:i^  viM  Blandford. 

Sir  WiU  ifow  we  shall  see  what  authority 
yott  have  over  your  daughter.     I  have   you 


promise,  George;  if  she  consent,  yoa  will  be 
ready  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  father  f 

BeL  Sir — you  may  depend,  that  is  as  far  as 
matters  are  in  ray  power :  but  you  know,  as  I 
told  you  already,  the  lady  has  a  settled  rooted 
aversion  to  me. 

Sir  Wil.   Aversion! she  can  change  her 

mind,  can't  she  ?  Women  have  no  settled  prio* 
ciple.  They  like  to-day,  and  dislike  to-morrow. 
Besides,  has  not  her  father  promised  her  to  you 
in  marriage  ?  If  the  old  gentleman  likes  yoa, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  her  aversion  ? 

Bel.  To  do  with  it !  A  great  deal,  I  am  afraid. 
You  are  not  now  to  learn,  that,  when  a  young 
lady  marries  against  her  inclination,  billet-dooz, 
assignations,  plots,  intrigues,  and  a  terrible  et 
catera  of  female  stratagem,  mount  into  her  brain, 
and  the  poor  husband  in  the  mean  tiroc- 

Sir  Wil.  Come,  lad ;  don't  play  the  rogue  with 
your  father.  Did  not  you  promise  me,  if  she 
made  no  objection,  that  there  would  be  no  ob- 
stacle on  your  part  ? 

BeL  I  promised,  to  be  sure ;  but  yet,  I  can't 
help  thinking 

Sir  WiL  And  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  yoo 
know  how  to  equivocate.  Look  jrou,  George, 
your  words  were  plain  downright  English,  and  I 
expect  that  yon  will  perform  to  the  yerj  letter. 
I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  this  match.  Mr 
Blaiidford  and  1  have  passed  the  day  at  the 
Crown  and  Rolls  to  read  over  the  deeds.  I 
have  been  dining  upon  parchment,  as  I  may  say. 
1  now  tell  you,  once  for  all,  you  must  be  obser- 
vant of  my  will  and  pleasure. 

BeL  To  end  all  dispute,  sir,  if  the  lady 

[Atide.^  She  will  never  consent;  I  may  safely 
promise. — If  the  lady,  sir,  can  at  once  forget  heih 
engagements  witli  my  friend  Beverley 

iSir  WiL  You  will  then  forget  Clarissa?  safely 
spoken.  Come,  I  am  satisfied.  And  now,  now 
we  shall  see. 

£it#er  Blamdford. 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  joy :  every  thmg 
goes  as  I  wish.  My  daughter  is  a  complying 
girl.  She  is  ready  to  obey  my  commands. 
Clarissa  is  with  her,  beseeching,  wrangling; 
complaining,  soothing ;  now  in  a  rage,  and  now 
in  tears;  one  moment  expostulating,  and  the 
next  imploring ;  but  all  in  vain;  Belinda  holds 
her  resolution;  and  so,  young  gentleman,  yoa 
are  now  completely  happy. 

BeL  Death  to  my  hopes !  can  this  be  true  ? 

\Aside, 

Bland.  Sir  William,  give  me  your  hand  upon 
it.  This  will  not  only  be  a  match  of  prudence, 
but  of  inclination. 

Sir  WiL  There,  George !  there  is  news  for  yoo ! 
your  business  is  done. 

Bland.  She  owOs  very  frankly,  that  her  heart 
has  been  hitherto  fixed  upon  a  worthless  man : 
she  renounces  him  for  ever,  and  is  willing  to 
give  her  hand  as  I  shall  direct. 
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rhat  a  dilemma  am  I  tNroaght  into ! 

[Aside 
L  Greofve,  what's  the  matter,  boy  ?  You 
xMMn  !  Wounds !  at  your  age,  I  could 
per  over  the  mooo   upon  such  an  oc- 

■m  more  slack-mettled,  sir:  I  cannot 
i  so  high. 

L  A  cup  too  low,  I  fancy.  Let  us  go 
our  bottle.  Belinda  shall  be  my  toast 
ou  her  health  in  a  bumper.  Come,  Mr 
1 ;  I  want  to  wash  down  the  cobwebs 
r.  [Exit, 

I  attend  you,  sir  William.  MrBelunont, 
:  we  must  have  your  company :  you  are 
:  come,  we  will  raise  you  a  note  higher. 

[Exit  Bland. 
Ml  have  sunk  me  so  low,  that  I  shall 
9ver  myself.  This  behaviour  of  Belin- 
in  she  think  her  treachery  to  one  lover 
unend  her  to  another  f 

Enter  Clarissa. 

r  Bellmont,  I  wish  you  joy,  sir.  Belin- 
nsented ;  and  you  have  done  the  same. 
K)th  consenting.  The  match  is  a  very 
e.  You  will  be  finely  paired. 
)u  are  misinformed,  Clarissa ;  why  will 
e  this  injustice  ? 

justice.^  Mr  Blandford  has  reported 
g:  he  has  done  you  justice:  he  has 
iw  easily  you  have  been  persuaded : 
;ine  that  I  am  hurt.  I  resign  all  pre- 
I  can  be  prevailed  upon  with  as  much 
u,  sir :  I  can  copy  the  easy  compliance 
Imont 
you  will  but  hear  me !  moderate  your 

iger ! — anger  indeed  !  I  should  be  sor- 

ig  that  has  happened  were  of  conse- 

ough  to  disturb  my  peace  of  mind. — 

shall  die  with  laughing  at  the  thought. 

be  false  to  your  friends,  sir;  false  to 

;  you  may  break  every  solemn  engage- 

r  Blandford  wishes  it ;  Belinda  wishes 

hy  should  not  you  comply  ?  Follow  the 

'  your  own  heart,  sir. 

hatever  has  happened,  Clarissa,  I  am 

ne. 

tare  say  not;  and  here  is  a  lady  will 

ne. 

Enter  Belinda. 

)pare  your  reproaches,  Clarissa.  Mr 
you  too  may  spare  me.  I'he  agitations 
id  distress  me  so,  I  know  not  which 
im  myself.    The  provocation  I  have 

evocation,  madam !  from  whom? 
''rom  your  brother :  you  need  not  ques* 
irou  know  what  his  conduct  has  been. 
Heaven,  you  wrong  him ;  and  so  you 
I  the  end. 


Cla,  Your  own  conduct,  madam!  will  that 
stand  as  clear  as  my  brother's?  My  lady  Rest- 
less, I  believe,  has  something  to  say.  It  will  be- 
come you  to  refute  that  chaige. 

Belin.  Downright  malice,  my  dear :  but  I  ex- 
cuse you  for  the  present. 

Enter  Tippet. 

T^p,  [To  Belim.1  Your  chair  is  ready,  ma'am. 

Belin,  Very  well:  I  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose :  I  am  determined  to  know  the  bottom  of 
this  whole  aflfair.  Clarissa,  when  I  return^  yov 
will  be  better  disposed  to  bear  me. 

Cia,  Yoii  need  not  trouble  yourself,  madam : 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied. ^Tippet,  will  you  be 

so  good  as  to  order  my  chair. 

Belin,  Well ;  suspend  your  judgment  This 
business  is  of  importance :  I  must  leave  you  now. 

[Exit  with  Tip. 

BeL  Clarissa,  if  you  knew  how  all  this  woundb 
me  to  the  heart ! 

.  Cla,  Oh!  keep  your  resolution;  go  on  with 
your  very  honourable  design :  inclination  should 
be  consulted ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  you 
know,  will  excuse  you  to  the  world. 

BeL  Command  your  temper,  and  the  whole 
shall  be  explained. 

Cla.  It  wants  no  explanation :  it  is  too  clear 
already. 

Bel.  A  moment's  patience  would  set  every 
thing  right — 'Sdeath !  one  would  imagine  that 
lad^  Restless  had  been  speaking  to  you,  too.  This 
is  like  the  rest  of  them :  downright  jealousy ! 

Cla.  Jealousy ! — Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are 
of  great  consequence  to  yourself :  but  you  shall 
find  that  1  canj  with  perfect  serenity,  banish  you^ 
and  your  Belinda,  entirely  from  my  thoughts. 

Enter  Tippet. 

Tip,  The  chairmen  are  in  the  hall,  ma'am. 

Bel,  Let  me  but  speak  to  you. 

Cla.  No,  sir:  I  h^ve  done :  I  shall  quit  this 
house  immediately.  [Going.]  Mrs  Tippet,  could 
you  let  me  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  your  lar 
dy's  room  ? 

Tip,  Every  thing  is  ready  there,  ma'am. 

Ch.  Very  well : — Til  go  .and  write  a  letter  to 
Belinda.  I'll  tell  her  my  mind,  and  then  adieu 
to  all  of  you.  [Exit  with  Tip. 

BeL  How  perverse  and  obstinate. 

Enter  SiK  William. 

Sir  WiL  Well,  George,  every  thing  is  settled. 

Bel.  Why,  really,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say.    T  wish  you  would  consider 

Sir  WiL  At  your  tricks  again  ? 

Bet  I  am  above  an  attempt  to  deceive  yon : 
but,  if  all  circumstances  were  known — I  am  not 
fond  of  speaking  detractingly  of  a  young  lady; 
but  for  the  honour  of  your  family,  sir,  let  us  de- 
sist from  this  match. 

Sir  WiL  Roguery,  lad!  there's  roguery  ia 
this. 
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BeL  I  see  }rou  will  force  me  to  speak  out.  If 
there  is,  unhappily,  a  flaw  in  Belinda's  reputa- 
tion  

Sir  Wil.  How  ? 

BeL  This  is  no  time  to  dissemble.  In  short, 
sir,  my  lady  Restless,  a  worthy  lady  here  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  discovered  a  connection  be- 
tween her  and  sir  John  Restless  ;  sir  John  and 
lady  Restless  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  till  this  af- 
fiur  broke  out.  The  peace  of  the  family  is  now 
destroyed.  The  whole  is  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  friend  Beverley :  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
with  a  bleeding  heart  (for  he  loved  Belinda  ten- 
derly), he  has  at  last  mustered  up  resolution,  and 
taken  his  final  leave. 

Sir  WiL  Ay !  can  this  be  true  ? 

BeL  It  is  but  too  true ;  I  am  sorry  to  report 

it    And  now,  sir,  judge  yourself Oh ! 

here  comes  Mr  Blandford :  'tis  a  dreadful  scene 
to  open  to  him ;  a  terrible  story  for  the  ear  of  a 
father !  You  had  best  take  no  notice :  we  need 
not  be  accessary  to  a  young  lady's  ruin :  it  is  a 
family  afiair,  and  we  naay  leave  them  to  patch  it 
up  among  themselves,  as  well  as  they  can. 

Sir  WiL  If  these  things  are  so,  why  then  the 
case  is  altered. 

Enter  Blandford. 

Bland.  Hey!  what's  io  the  wind  now?  You 
two  look  as  grave  !  what's  come  over  yuu  ?  For 
my  part,  my  spirits  are  above  proof  with  joy :  I 
am  \n  love  with  my  daughter  for  her  compliance, 
and  I  fancy  I  shall  throw  in  an  odd  thousand 
more,  to  enliven  the  honey-moon. 

Sir  WiL  Mr  Blandford,  we  are  rather  in  a  hur- 
ry, I  think.  We  had  better  nut  precipitate  mat- 
ters. 

Bland,  Nay,  if  you  are  for  changing  your 
mind — Look  you,  sir ;  my  daughter  shall  not  be 
trifled  with.  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  my  girl  ? 
Who  answers  there  ? 

Enter  Tippet. 

Where's  Belinda  ? 

Tip.  She  is  not  gone  far,  sir ;  just  stcpt  out 
upon  a  moment's  business  to  sir  John  Restless. 

Sir  WiL  Gone  to.  sir  John  Restless  !•     [Aside. 

BeL  You  see,  sir. [To  Sir  Wil. 

Bland.  I  did  not  think  she  knew  sir  John. 

Sir  WiL  Yes,  she  knows  him :  she  has  been 
acouainted  with  him  for  some  time  past 

Bland.  What  freak  has  she  got  m  her  head  ? 
She  is  not  gone  after  her  Mr  Beverley,  I  hope  ? 
Zookers,  this  has  an  odd  appearance !  I  don't 
like  it :  rU  follow  her  this  moment. 

Sir  WiL  You  are  right:  I'll  attend  you. — 
Now,  George,  this  wiU  explain  every  thing. 
[iiitVie.] — Come,  Mr  Blandford,  this  may  be  all 
escape :  young  birds  will  wing  their  flight. 

Bland.  Well,  well,  say  no  more :  we  shall  see 
bow  it  is.    Come,  sir  William :  it  is  but  a  step. 

[Exit  Bland. 

BeL  [To  Tip.]  Where  it  Clanssa? 


Sir  WiL  \Looking  back.]  What,  iokeria^ 
George? 

BeL  I  follow  you,  sir.  [Exit  Sir  Wil.]  Cb- 
rissa  is  not  gone,  I  hope  ? 

Tip.  Gone,  sir !  She  is  writing,  and  crying  and 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  tearing,  her  paper,,  and  be- 
ginning again,  and  in  such  a  piteous  way ! 

BeL  I  must  see  her :  she  must  come  with  as. 
If  lady  Restless  persists  in  her  story,  who  knows 
what  turn  this  affiedr  may  take  ?  Come,  Mrs  Tip- 
pet, shew  me  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL— 2^  hall  in  the  hmue  (fSi%  Johv 

Restless. 

A  loud  rap  at  the  door;  and  enter  Robert. 

Bxih.  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  there  ? — This  is 
my  lady,  I  suppose.  Where  can  she  have  been? 
— Now  for  more  confusion.  If  she  finds  Madam 
Belinda  with  sir  Johi^  we  are  all  blown  up  again. 

Sir  John.    [Feeping  in.] 

Sir  John.  Robert,  Robert !  is  that  your  lady? 

Bjob.  Mercy  on  us !  She  is  coming,  I  believe, 
sir. — [Looks  ou/.l  I  see  her  chair :  it  is  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  Don't  let  her  know  that  Behnda  is 
in  the  house. 

Bab.  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  Trust  to  me,  w 
[Exit  Sir  John.]  Here  she  comes.  What  hsf 
she  been  about  ? 

A  chair  it  brought  into  the  hall. 

Lady  Rett.  [Coming  out  (^  the  chair.]  Is  sir 
John  at  home? 

Rob.  1  fancy  he  is,  my  lady. 

Ladi/  Rett.  Has  any  body  been  with  him  ? 

Rob.  He  has  been  all  alone,  writing  letters  io 
his  study :  he  desired  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Lady  Rett.  I  shall  not  interrupt  him,  I  pro- 
mise him.  You  never  will  tell  me  any  thing,  Ro- 
bert :  I  don't  care  who  comes  after  him.  To- 
morrow I  shall  quit  this  h6use,  and  then  be  mav 
riot  in  licentious  pleasure.  If  he  asks  for  me,  I 
am  not  well ;  I  am  gone  to  my  own  apartment: 
I  hope  to  see  no  more  of  him.  [Going. 

Chair,  Shall  your  ladyship  want  the  chair  toy 
more  to-night  ? 

Lady  Rett.  1  don't  know  what  I  shall  want 
Leave  the  cliair  there :  you  may  wait. 

[Exit  Lady  Rest. 

Chair.  Ay,  always  a  waiting  job.  [Putt  the 
chair  aside.    Exeunt  Chairman  and  Robert.] 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Belinda. 

Belin.  If  you  will  but  permit  me  to  say  a  word 
to  her 

Sir  John.  Excuse  me  for  the  present :  I  beg 
you  will. 

Belin.  A  short  interview  with  lady  Restless 
might  clear  up  all  my  doubts :  what  objection  can 
you  have  ? 

Sir  John,  A  million  of  objections.  You  do  not 
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know  the  oonseqaence  of  being  seen  in  thii  house. 
She  will  interpret  every  thing  ner  own  way.  I  am 
unhappy,  macfam,  while  you  stay. 

Belin,  There  is  more  cruelty  in  your  refusal 
than  you  can  imagine.  Mr  Beverley^s  character 
ii  in  question  :  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  me 
to  know  the  whole  truth. 

Sir  John.  You  know  it  all,  madam.  Mr  Be- 
verley's character  is  too  clear.  Proofs  thicken, 
and  grow  stronger  eveir  hour.  Since  the  visit  I 
paid  you  this  very  day,  I  have  made  another  dis- 
covery.    I  found  him  lurking  here  in  my  house. 

Beiin.  Found  him  here,  sir  ? 

Sir  John,  Found  him  here.  He  was  lying  in 
ambush  for  another  amorous  meeting.  * 

Belin,  If  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  business — 

Sir  John.  Mistake !  May  I  trust  my  own  eyes  ? 
I  saw  him ;  I  spoke  to  him ;  I  taxed  him  with  his 
goilt.  He  was  concealed  iu  her  closet.  Does  that 
amount  to  proof?  Her  maid  Tattle  stationed 
Mm  there.  My  lady  was  privy  to  it :  she  favour 
ed  the  stratagem.  Are  you  satisfied  now,  ma- 
dam ? 

Belin.  The  particulars  of  this  discovery,  sir 
John,  may  convince  me :  tell  me  all,  sir :  you 
will  oblige  me. 

Sir  John.  Enquire  no  more  for  the  present 
YoQ  will  oblige  me,  madam.  Robert  shall  see 
you  safe  home.  I  would  not  have  my  lady  find 
us  together :  I  think  I  hear  her :  no,  no.  In  a 
day  or  two,  the  particulars  will  be  known  to  the 
wide  world.  Where  is  Robert  ?  He  shall  con- 
duct you  home.  My  peace  and  happiness  require 
it 

Belin.  My  peace  and  happiness  are  destroyed 
for  ever.    It  your  story  be  true 

Sir  John.  It  is  too  true :  I  wish  you  a  good 
night  I  am  miserable  while  you  are  here.  Ro- 
bert! 

Belin.  Deliver  me !  I  am  ruined.  I  hear  my 
father's  voice:  what  brings  him  hither?  I  am 
undone,  if  he  finds  me.  Let  me  retire  into  that 
room. 

Sir  John.  That  room  will  not  do :  you  will  be 
seen  there. 

Belin.  Cannot  I  go  up  stairs  ?  [0<Hng. 

Sir  John.  No ;  I  am  ruined,  if  you  go  that 
way.  Hell  and  distraction  !  My  lady  Restless 
coming  down !  Here,  madam,  here ;  into  that 
chair.  You  will  be  concealed  there :  nobody  will 
inspect  you. 

Bfliit.  Any  where,  sir:  put  me  any  where,  to 
avoid  this  impending  storm. 

rOoef  into  the  chair. 

Sir  John.  [Shutting  the  chair,] — This  is  lucky. 
I  am  safe  now.  Let  my  lady  come  as  soon  as 
she  will. 

Enter  Lady  Restless. 
Idufy  Rest.  I  only  wanted  to  say  one  word, 


Enter  BlXndford. 

Bland.  Sir  John,  I  am  obliged  to  intrude  :  I 
am  told  my  daughter  is  here. 

Ladt/  Rest.  There  !  He  has  heard  it  all ! 

Bland.  I  have  heard  that  Belinda  came  to 
your  house :  on  what  business,  I  do  not  know. — 
I  hope,  sir  John,  that  you  do  not  harbour  the  girl 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  father  ? 

Sir  John.  That  imputation,  sir 

Ladt/  Rest.  He  does  harbour  her. 

Sir  John.  Mr  Blandford,  I  give  you  my  ho- 
nour^—— 

Lady  Rest.  I  know  he  does.  He  has  ruined 
your  daughter ;  he  has  injured  you,  sir,  as  well 
as  me,  in  the  most  essential  point. 

Sir  John.  She  raves ;  she  is  mad.  If  you  lis- 
ten to  her 

Enter  Sir  William  and  Beverley. 

Bland.  \  am  glad  you  are  come,  sir  William. 
This  is  more  than  I  expected. 

Sir  John.  And  more  than  I  expected.  There, 
madam,  there  is  your  favourite  again  ! 

Bev.  My  visit  is  public,  sir.  I  come  to  de- 
mand, in  the  presence  of  this  company,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  mischief  you  have  done  me. 

Sir  John.  You  need  not  be  so  public,  sir.  The 
closet  is  ready  for.  you :  Tattle  will  turn  the  key^ 
and  you  will  there  be  very  safe. 

Ladt/  Rest.  How  can  you  persist  in  such  a 
fallacy  ?  He  knows,  he  perfectly  well  knows  it 
was  an  accident ;  a  mere  blunder  of  the  servant, 
entirely  unknown  to  me. 

Sir  John.  She  was  privy  to  the  whole. 

Bland.  This  is  beside  my  purpose.  I  came 
hither  in  quest  of  my  daughter  *  a  father  de- 
mands her.    Is  she  here  ?  Is  she  in  the  house  ? 

Sir  John.  In  this  house,  sir  ?  Our  families  ne- 
ver visited.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  her. 

Lady  Rest.  He  is  acquainted  with  her.  I  saw 
him  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 

Bland.  In  his  arms !  When  ?  Where|?  TeU 
me  all ! 

Lady  Rest.  Yes ;  now  let  him  give  an  account 
of  himself. 

Sir  John.  When  you  have  accounted  for  your 
actions,  madam 

Lady  Rest.  Render  an  account  to  the  lady*§ 
father,  sir. 

Bland.  Yes;  to  her  father.  Account  yrith 
me,  sir.    When,  and  where,  was  all  this? 

Latfy  Rest.  This  very  day;  at  noon;  in  the 
Park. 

Bev.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world :  I 
know  Belinda :  I  can  acquit  her. 

Sir  John.  And  I  proclaim  her  innocence.  We 
can  both  acquit  her. 

[Goes  up  to  Beverley. 

Lady  Rest,  You  are  both  in  a  plot :  both  com* 
bined. 
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Sir  John,  It  was  all  harmless ;  all  inoffensive. 
Was  not  it,  Mr  Beverley  ? 

Bev.  Yes ;  all,  all. 

Lady  Rest,  AH  guilt ;  manifest,  downright 
gailt 

Sir  Will.  If  you  all  talk  together,  we  shall  ne- 
Ter  understand. 

Bev.  I  understand  it  all.  Mr  Blandford,  you 
met  Belinda  in  the  Park  this  morning? 

Bland,  I  did,  sir. 

Bev,  You  accosted  her  violently ;  the  harsh- 
ness of  your  language  overpowered  her  spirits : 
she  was  ready  to  faint:  sir  John  was  passing  by : 
she  was  going  to  drop  down  :  sir  John  assisted 
her :  that  is  the  whole  of  che  stonr.  Injured  as 
I  am,  I  must  do  justice  to  Belindas  character.— 
She  may  treat  me  with  the  caprice  and  pride  of 
insolent  beauty ;  but  her  virtue  claims  respect 

Sir  John,  There  now  !  there  !  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  story. 

Lady  Rest,  The  whole  of  the  story !  No,  sir 
John :  you  shall  suppress  nothing :  yuu  could  re- 
ceive a  picture  from  her. 

Sir  John.  You,  madam,  could  receive  a  pic- 
ture ;  and  you,  Mr  Beverley,  could  present  it. 

Jjufy  Rest.  Mr  Beverley,  yuu  hear  this ! 

Bev.  I  can  justify  you,  madam.  I  g^ve  your 
lady  no  picture,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  She  had  it  in  her  hand.  I  saw  her 
print  her  kisses  on  it,  and  in  that  moment  I  sei- 
sed it  from  her. 

Bev.  Belinda  dropt  it  in  the  Park,  when  she 
was  taken  ill :  I  had  just  given  it  to  her.  Your 
lady  found  it  there. 

Lady  Rest.  I  found  it  on  that  very  spot. 

Bev,  There,  sir ;  she  found  it. 

Sir  John.  I  found  you  locked  up  in  her  cabi- 
net; concealed  in  private. 

Lad^  Rest,  But  with  no  bad  intent. 

Sir  John.  With  the  worst  intent. 

Bev.  Your  jealousy,  sir  John,  has  fixed  an  im- 
putation upon  me,  who  have  not  deserved  it: 
and  your  suspicions,  madam,  have  fallen,  like  a 
blasting  mildew,  upon  a  lady,  whose  name  was 
never  before  sullied  by  the  breath  of  calumny. 

Sir  WilL  The  af&ir  is  clear,  as  to  your  daugh- 
ter, Mr  Blandford.  I  am  satisfied ;  and  now  we 
need  not  intrude  any  longer  upon  this  family. 

jEii^er  Bellmont  an(/ Clarissa. 

Walk  in,  George,  every  thing  is  right :  your  fears 
may  now  go  to  rest. 

JLady  Kest.  I  shall  not  stay  another  night  in 
this  house.  Time  will  explain  every  thing.  Call 
my  diairmen  there.  Sir  John  has  it  his  own 
way  at  present. 

Enter  Chairmen. 

You  have  settled  this  among  yourselves.  I  shall 
now  go  to  my  brother's.  Sir  John,  I  have  no 
more  to  say  at  present    Hold  up. 

[Goes  to  the  chair. 


Sir  John.  Let  the  chur  alone.  You  shall  not 
go :  you  shall  not  quit  this  house  till  I  consent. 

[Goes  between  her  and  the  chmr. 

Lady  Rest.  I  say,  hold  up. 

Sir  John.  Let  it  alone. 

iMdy  Rest.  Very  well,  air :  I  must  be  your 
prisoner,  must  I  ? 

Sir  John.  It  is  mine  to  command  here.  No 
loose  escapes  this  night;  no  assignations;  no  in- 
trigues, to  disgrace  me. 

Lady  Rest.  Such  inhuman  treatment !  I  am 
glad  there  are  witnesses  of  your  behaviour. 

[Walks  mmay 

Bland.  I  am  sorry  to  see  all  this  oonfusioo; 
but,  since  my  daughter  is  not  here 

Ijadi/  Rest.  He  knows  where  she  is,  and  so 
you  will  find. 

Sir  John.  [Citming  forward.] — ^Your  danghfcer 
is  innocent,  sir,  I  give  you  my  honour.  Where 
should  she  be  in  this  house  ?  Lady  Restless  has 
occasioned  all  this  mischief.  She  formed  a  sti>- 
ry  to  palliate  her  own  misconduct.  To  her  vari- 
ous artifices,  you  are  a  stranger;  but,  in  a  few 
days,  you  may  depenii 

Lady  Rest.  [Aside^  as  she  goes  towards  the 
chairX—lie  shall  find  that  I  am  not  to  be  de- 
tained here. 

[Makes  signs  to  the  chairmen  to  hold  up. 

Sir  John,  I  say,  gentlemen,  you  may  depend 
that  I  have  full  proof,  and  in  a  little  time  every 
thing  will 

[r/ie  chair  is  opened,  and  Bblikoa  comes  out. 

Lady  Rest,  Who  has  proof  now  ?  There, 
there  Tin  his  house  all  the  time  ! 

Bland.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Bev.  Belinda  here ! 

Sir  Wil.  So,  so !    There  is  something  in  it,  I 

BOO 

Sir  John.  Distraction !  this  is  unlucky. 

Lady  Rest.  What  say  you  now,  Mr  Beverley  ? 
Now,  Mr  Blandford  !  there ;  ocular  demonstra- 
tion for  you ! 

Sir  WiL  George,  take  Clarissa  as  soon  as  von 
will.  Mr  BlandAird,  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
now  decline  any  furtlier  treaty  with  you. 

Bland.  This  abrupt  behaviour,  sir  Wil- 
liam  

Sir  Wil.  I  am  satisfied,  sir.  I  am  resolved. 
Clarissa,  you  have  my  approbation :  my  son  is  at 
vour  service.  Here,  George,  take  her,  and  be 
happy. 

Joel.  [Taking  her  hand,]  To  you,  from  this 
moment,  I  dedicate  all  my  future  daya. 

Bland,  Very  well :  take  your  own  way.  I  can 
still  protect  my  daughter. 

Bev,  And  she  deserves  your  niotcction:  iij 
dear  Belinda,  explain  all  this :  I  know  it  is  in 
your  power. 

BeUn.  This  generous  behaviour,  air,  recalla  me  to 
new  life.  You^  I  am  now  convinced,  have  been 
accused  by  my  lady  Restless  without  foundatioii. 
Whatever  turn  her  ladyship's  unhappy  self-tor- 
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i^e^ting  fiiqcj  floaj  giv^  tat  my  conduct,  it  may 
provoke  a  smile,  but  will  excite  no  other  pafr- 


Ltufy  Rest.  Mightj  fine !  what  broogbt  you  to 
chis  house  f 

Belku  To  be  a  witness  of  your  folly,  madam, 
and  sir  John's  into  the  bargain. 

BeL  That  1  can  vouch :  sir  John  can  fill  his 
mind  with  vain  chimeras,  with  as  apt  a  disposi- 
tion as  his  lady.    Beverley  has  been  represented 

io  the  falsest  colours 

La4jf  Rett,  That  I  admit :  sir  John  inyented 
the  story. 

Bev,  And  Belinda,  madam,  has  been  cruelly 
slandered  by  you. 
Sir  JofuL  She  has  so '-  that  I  admit. 
Belin,  And  my  design  to  see  all  this  cleared 
up,  brought  me  to  this  house,  madam.    Now, 
you  see  what  has  made  all  this  confusion. 

ha^  Rett.  Oh  !  I  expected  these  airs.  You 
may  discuss  the  point  where  you  please :  I  will 
hear  oo  more  upon  the  subject. 

\Exit  Lady  Restless. 
Bland,  Madam,  the  subject  must  be  settled. 

[Followt  her. 

Sir  John,  You  lu^vc  a  right  to  insist  upon  jt. — 

The  whole  shall  be  explained  in  a  moment.    Sir 

William,  you  are  a  dispassionate  man.    Give  us 

your  assistance.  [Exit. 

Sir  WiL   With  all  my  heart     George,  you 

are  no  longer  concerned  in  this  business,  and  I 

am  glad  of  11         [Exit  with  young  Bellmont. 

Cla,   [2b  Beverley.]   Now,  brother,  now  is 

Tonr  time :  your  difficulties  are  all  removed. 

Sir  John  suspected  you  without  reason  :  my  lady 
Restless  did  the  same  to  Belinda :  you  are  both 
in  love,  and  now  may  do  each  other  justice.  I 
can  satisfy  my  Lady  Restless  and  your  father. 

[Exit. 
Bev,  [Aside.]  I  see,  I  see  my  rashness. 
JBeiin,  [Aside.]  I  have  been  terribly  deceived. 
Bev.  It  she  would  but  forgive  my  K>lly. 
Beiin.  Why  does  not  he  open  his  mind  to  me  ? 
I  can't  speak  first. 

Bev.  What  apology  can  I  make  her  ? Be- 
linda! 
Beiin.  Charming !  he  begins. 

SAside^  and  smiling. 
a  !— ^no  answer  ? 

Beiin.  Mr  Beverley !  [Smiles  aside. 

Bev.  Don't  you  think  you*  have  been  very 
cruel  to  me,  Belinda? 

[Advancing  towards  her, 

Beiin.  Don't  you  thina  you  have  been  barba- 
rooa  to  me  ?  [Without  looking  at  him. 

Bev.  I  have :  I  grant  it  Can  you  find  in  your 
heart  to  forgive  me  ? 

Beiin.  [  Without  looking  at  him.]  You  have 
kept  me  on  the  rack  this  whole  day,  and  can  you 
wonder  that  I  feel  myself  unhappy  ? 

Bev,  I  am  to  blame:  I  acknowledge  it    If 
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you  knew  how  my  own  heart  reproaches  me,  you 
would  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  With  tears  in 
my  eyes  I  now  speak  io  you :  I  acknowledge  all 
my  errors. 

BeliA*  [Looking  at  him,]  Those  are  not  tears. 
Mr  BeverUy.  [Smiling. 

Bev,  Thdy  are ;  youi  see  that  they  are. 

Selin.  Ah  !  you  m^n  can  command  tears. 

Bev.  My  life !  my  ai^gel  I  [Kisses  her  hand] 
Do  you  forgive  mje  ? 

Beiin.  No ;  I  hate  you. 

[Looking  pieajied  at  him. 

Bev.  Now,  I  dou*t  believe  that,  [i^isses  her 
cheek.]  Do  you  hate  me,  Belinda  I 

Beiin.  How  could  you  let  an  extravagance  of 
temper  g^t  the  bct^r  of  you  ?  You  know  thp  sin- 
cerity of  iny  affection.  Oh,  Mr  Beverley,  was  it 
not  ungenerous  ? 

BeVf  It  was;  I  own  it;  on  my  kn^es,  I  own 
it. 

Beiin.  [Laughing!]  Oh,  proud  mnn !  have  I 
humbled  you  ?  Since  you  submit  to  my  will  and 
pleasure,  I  think  I  can  forgive  you.  Beg  my  pic- 
ture back  tliis  moment  [Shews  it  him. 

Bev.  VFaking  the  picture^  I  snail  adore  it 
ever,  and  heal  this  breach  with  uninterrupted 
love. 

Enter  Sir  John,  Ladt  Restless,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, Blandford,  Bellmont,  and  Cla- 
rissa. 

Sir  John.  [Laughing.]  Why,  yes ;  it  is  very 
clear.  1  can  now  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  and  my 
wife's,  too. 

Ladtf  Rest.  There  has  been  something  of  a 
mistake,  I  believe. 

Bev.  You  see,  sir  John,  what  your  suspicions 
are  come  to.  I  never  was  within  your  doors  be- 
fore this  day:  nor  should  I,  perhaps,  have  had 
the  honour  ol  speaking  to  your  lady,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  misunderstandmg  your  mutual  jea- 
lousies occasioned  between  Belinda  and  roe. 

Bland.  And  your  ladyship  has  been  ingenious 
enough  to  work  out  of  those  whimsical  circum- 
stances a  charge  against  my  daughter.— —Ha, 
ha! 

Sir  John.  It  is  ever  her  v^y,  sir.  I  told  you, 
my  dear,  that  you  would  make  yourself  very  ri- 
diculous. 

Ladt/  Rest.  I  fancy,  sir,  you  have  not  been  be- 
hind-hand with  me.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Wil.  And  now,  Mr  Blandford,  I  think  we 
may  as  well  let  the  match  go  on  as  we  at  first 
intended. 

Bland,  No,  no  more  of  that :  you^have  dispo- 
sed of  your  son.  Belinda,  I  no  longer  oppose 
your  inclinations :  take  Mr  Beverley  as  soon  as 
you  will. 

Sir  John,  Now  let  us  see :  if  she  agrees  to 
marry  him,  why,  then,  she  knows  he  is  innocent^ 
and  1  shall  be  satisfied.  [Aside* 

Beiin,  If  you  insist  upon  it,  sir. 

6  F 
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Bland.  I  do  insist 

Latfy  Rest.  If  Beverley  accepts  of  ber,  all  mj 
suspicions  are  at  an  end.  [Aside. 

Bev.  Thus,  let  me  t^e  the  bright  reward  of 
all  my  wishes.  [Takes  her  hand. 

Belin.  Since  it  is  over,  you  have  used  your 
authority,  sir,  to  make  me  happy,  indeed.  We 
have  both  s^n  our  error,  and  frankly  confess 
that  we  have  been  in  the  wrong,  too. 

Sir  Wil.  Why,  we  have  all  been  in  die  wrong, 
I  think. 

Sir  John,  It  has  been  a  day  of  mistakes,  but 
of  fortunate  ones,  conducing  at  least  to  the  ful- 
vantage  of  all  parties.  My  lady  Restless  will 
now  be  taught    ■■' 

Lady  Rest.  Sir  John,  I  hope  you  will  be 
taught 

Bland.  Never  mention  what  is  past  The 
\vrangling  of  married  people  about  unlucky  ques- 
tions that  break  opt  between  t)]em»  is  like  th«i 


lashing  of  a  top:    it  only  terres  to  keep  it 
up  the  longer. 

Sir  John.  Very  true :  and  since  we  have  been 

ALL  IK  T^E  WaONG  TO-DAY,  WC  wiU,   for  tbo  fu« 

ture,  endeavour  to  be  all  in  the  bight. 

Bev.  A  fair  proposal,  sir  John :  we  will  make 
it  our  business,  botli  you,  who  are  married,  and 
we,  who  are  now  entering  into  that  state,  by 
mutual  confidence  to  ensune  mutual  happiness. 

The  God  of  Love  thinks  we  ptofaoe  his  fire^ 
When  trifles,  light  as  air,  mistnist  inspire. 
But  where  esteem  and  generous  paasioos  spring 
There  reigns  secure,  and  waves  bis  pmple 

wing; 
Gives  home-felt  peace ;  prevents  the  naptiil 

strife ; 
Endears  the  bliss,  and  bids  it  last  for  life. 

[Ereunt  omntt. 
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MEN. 

r,  unhappy  from  his  wife's  jealousy* 

I  Oakly,  a  bachelor,  his  brother, 

LES,  nephew  to  Oakly  ;  attached  to  IIaR' 

RIOT. 

.Tf  father  to  Harriot. 

ARRY  Beagle,  a  sportsman. 

Till K RET,  a  coxcomb, 

LiN  0*C UTTER,  an  Irish  seorcaptain^ 

J        4  ierwiii^5  to  Oakly. 


John,  servant  to  Oakly. 

Tom,  servant  to  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Servant  to  Lady  Freelove. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs  Oakly,  the  Jealous  wife. 
Lady  Freelove,  a  woman  (f fashion, 
Harriot,  attached  to  Charles. 
Toilet,  servant  to  Mrs  Oakly. 
Chambermaid, 


Scene^  London, 


ACT   L 


:£K£  I.— il  Room  in  Oakly's  Houu. 

tise  heard  within — Mrs  Oakly,  within. 

!9't  tdl  me — I  know  it  is  so-— It's  mon- 
»  aud  I  will  not  bear  it 

e.  [Within.]  But,  ray  dear 

s  Oak.  Nay,  nay,  &c.   [Squabbling  within. 

•  Mrs  Oakly,  with  a  letter,  Oakly  fol" 
lowing. 

hat  you  will,  Mr  Oakly,  you  shall  never 
kde  me   but  this  is  some  filthy  intrigue  of 

r.  I  can  assure  you,  my  love ! 
s  Oak,  Your  love  ! — Don't  I  know  your— 
le,  1  say,  this  instant,  every  circumstance 
ig  to  this  letter. 

i.  How  can  I  tell  you,  when  you  will  not 
ch  as  let  me  see  it  r 

f  Oak,  LcK>k  you,  Mr  Oakly,  this  usae;e  is 
be  borne.  You  take  a  pleasure  in  abusing 


my  tenderness  and  soft  disposition — ^To  be  pen- 
petually  running  over  the  whole  town,  nay,  the 
whole  kingdom,  too,  in  pursuit  of  your  amours ! 
— Did  not  I  discover  that  you  was  ereat  with' 
mademoiselle,  my  own  woman  ? — ^Dia  not  you 
contract  a  shameful  familiarity  with  Mrs  Free- 
man ?— Did  not  I  detect  your  intrigue  with  lady 
Wealthy  ? — Was  not  you 

Oak.  Oons !  madam,  the  Grand  Turk  himself 
has  not  half  so  many  mistresses — ^You  throw  me 
out  of  all  patience — ^Do  I  know  any  body  but 
our  common  friends? — Am  I  visited  by  anybody 
that  does  not  visit  you  ? — Do  I  ever  go  out,  un- 
less you  go  with  me  ? — And  am  I  not  as  con- 
stantly by  your  side,  as  if  I  was  tied  to  your 
apron-stnngs  f 

Mrs  Oak.  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  false  man 

Have  not  I  found  you  out  a  thousand  times  f 
And  have  not  I  this  moment  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
which  convinces  me  of  your  baseness  ?— — »Lei 
me  know  the  whole  afiair,  or  I  will 
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cases.  Thej  must  happen  in  all  families.  But 
^ben  things  are  driven  to  extremities — to  see  a 
woman  in  uneasiness — a  woman  one  loves,  too — 
one*s  wife,  who  can  withstand  itr  You  neither 
think  nor  speak  like  a  man  that  has  loved,  and 
been  married,  major ! 

Mqj.  I  wish  I  could  hear  a  married  man  speak 
my  language — I'm  a  bachelor,  it's  true ;  but  I  am 
no  bad  judge  pf  your  case^  for  all  that.  I  know 
yours,  and  Mrs  Oakly*s  disposition  to  a  hair. — 
ohe  is  all  impetuosity  and  fire — a  very  magazine 
of  touchwood  and  gunpowder.  You  are  hot 
enough,  too,  upon  occasion ;  but  then,  it's  over  in 
an  instant.  In  come  love  and  -conjugal  af- 
fection, as  you  call  it ;  that  is,  mere  folly  and 
weakness — And  you  draw  off  your  forces,  just 
when  you  should  pursue  the  attack,  and  foUow 
your  advantage.  Iiave  at  her  with  spirit,  and 
the  day's  your  own,  brother ! 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  brother,  you  mistake  the  mat- 
ter. Sulkiness,  fits,  tears !  These,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  things  which  make  a  feeling  man 
uneasy.  Her  passion  and  violence  have  not  half 
such  an  effect  on  me. 

Maj,  Why,  then,  you  may  be  sure,  she'll  play 
that  upon  you,  which  she  finds  does  most  execu- 
tion. But  you  must  be  proof  against  every  thin^. 
If  she's  furious,  set  passion  against  passion ;  if 
you  find  her  at  her  tncks,  play  off  art  against  art, 
and  foil  her  at  her  own  wea|ft>ns,  That!s  your 
game,  brother ! 

Oak,  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Maj.  Do  as  you  please,  for  one  month,  whe- 
ther she  likes  it  or  not ;  and.  111  answer  for  it, 
she  will  consent  you  shall  do  as  you  please  all 
her  life  after. 

Oak,  This  is  fine  talking.  You  do  not  consi- 
der the  difficulty  that 

Maj.  You  must  overcome  all  difficulties.  As- 
sert your  right  boldly,  man  !  Give  your  own  or- 
ders to  servants,  and  see  they  observe  them; 
read  your  own  letters,  and  never  let  her  have  a 
sight  of  them;  make  your  own  appointments, 
and  never  be  .persuaded  to  break  them;  see 
what  company  you  like ;  go  out  when  you  please ; 
return  when  you  please ;  and  don't  sufer  yoursdf 
to  be  called  to  account  where  you  have  been. — 
In  sliort,  do  but  shew  yourself  a  man  of  spirit, 
leave  off  whining  about  love,  and  tenderness,  and 
nonsense,  and  the  business  is  done,  brother ! 

Oak.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  major  !  I 
'see  you're  in  the  right  I'll  do  it;  I'll  certainly 
do  n.  But,  then,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul,  to 
think  what  uneasiness  I  shall  give  her.'  The  first 
opening  of  my  design  will  throw  her  into  fits,  and 
the  pursuit  of  it,  perhaps,  may  be  fatal. 

Maj.  Fits  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Fits !  I'll  engage  to 
cure  lier  of  her  fits.  Nobody  understands  hys- 
terical cases  better  than  I  do  :  besides,  my  sister's 
symptonis  are  not  very  dangerous. ,  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  her  falling  into  a  fit  when  you  was  not 
by  ?   Was  she  ever  found  in  convulsions  in  her 


clotet?  No,  no;  th^se  fits,  the  wtiore  care  you 
take  of  them,  the  more  you  will  increase  the  dis- 
temper :  let  them  alpne,  and  they  will  wear 
themselves  out,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak.  True— very  true — you're  certainly  in  the 
right — I'll  follow  your  advice.  Where  do  you 
dinft  to-day  ?  FU  order  the  coach  and  go  with 
you. 

Maf.  O  brave !  keep  up  this  spirit,  and  you're 
made  for  ever. 

Oak.  You  shall  see  now,  major !  Who's  thcfe? 

Enter  Servant* 

Order  the  coach  directly.  I  shall  dine  out  to- 
day. 

Ser,  Tlie  coach,  sir !  Now,  sir  ! 

Oak.  Ay,  now,  immediately. 

Ser.  Now  ?  Sir !— the— the — coadi !  Sir  !— 
that  is — my  mistress^-*— — 

Oak.  Sirrah  !  Do  as  you're  bid.  Bid  them  put 
to  this  instant. 

•Ser.  Ye— yes,  sir — yes,  sir.  [EjU  Ser. 

Oak.  Well,  where  shall  we  dine  ? 

Mqj.  At  the  St  Alban's,  or  where  you  will.-* 
This  is  excellent,  if  you  do  but  hold  it. 

Oak.  I  will  have  my  own  way,  I  am  deta- 
mined. 

Mai.  That's  right 

Oak.  I  am  steeL 

Maj.  Bravo! 

Oak,  Adamant 

Maj.  Bravissimo! 

Oak.  Just  what  you'd  have  me. 

Maj,  Why,  that  s  well  said.  But  will  you  do 
it? 

Oak.  I  will. 

Maj.  You  won't 

Oak,  I  will.  Ill  be  a  fool  to  her  no  longer.^ 
But,  hark  ye,  major !  my  hat  and  sword  lie  ia 
my  study.  I'll  go  and  steal  them  out,  while  she 
is  busy  talking  with  Charles. 

Maj.  Steal  them  !  for  shame  !  pritliee,  take 
them  boldly,  t»ll  for  them,  make  them  bring 
them  to  you  here,  and  go  out  with  spirit,  in  the 
face  of  your  whole  family. 

Oak.  No,  no— you  are  wrong — let  her  rave  af- 
ter I  am  gone ;  and,  when  I  return,  you  know,  I 
shall  exert  myself  with  more  propriety,  after  this 
open  affront  to  her  authority. 

Maj.  Well,  take  your  own  way. 

Oak.  Ay,  .y-let  me  nmniwe  it ;  let  me  m- 
nage  it  [Erit  Oak. 

Maj.  Manage  it !  Ay,  to  be  sure,  you  are  s 
rare  manager!  It  is  dangerous,  they  sav,  to 
meddle  between  man  and  wife.  I  am  no  great 
favourite  of  Mrs  Oakl/s  already;  and,  in  s 
week's  time,  I  expect  to  have  the  door  shut  it 
my  teeth. 

£fi/erCHARLES, 
How  noW|  Charles^  what  newsf 
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CAo.  Ruined  and  undone !  She's  gone,  uncle  ! 
Mj  Harriotts  lost  for  ever ! 

JUb^.  Gone  off  with  a  man?  I  though^  so: 
d^T  are  all  alike. 

Cka.  O  no !  Fled  to  avoid  that  hateful  match 
with  ur  Harry  Beagle. 

Mqj.  Faith,  a  girl  of  spirit !  Joy !  Charles,  I 
pve  yoo  joy !  she  is  your  own,  my  boy !  A  fool 
and  a  great  estate !  Devilish  strong  temptations! 

CMa,  A  wretch !  I  was  sure  she  would  never 
think  of  him. 

Maf.  No !  to  be  sure  I  commend  me  to  your 
modesty !  Refuse  five  thousand  a-year  and  a  ba- 
nmet,  for  pretty  Mr  Charfes  Oakly !  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  loohy  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his 
head  besides  a  hound,  a  hunter,  a  five-barred 
gate,  and  a  horse-race ;  but,  then,  he*s  rich,  and 
that  will  (|ualify  his  absurdities.  Money  is  a 
wonderful  improver  of  the  understanding.  But 
whence  comes  all  this  intelligence  ? 

Cktt.  Id  an  angry  letter  from  her  father.  How 
miserable  I  am  !  If  I  had  not  oJBfended  my  Har* 
rioc,  much  offended  her  by  that  foolish  not  and 
diinking  at  your  house  in  the  country,  she  would 
certainly,  at  such  a  tiine,  have  taken  refuge  in 
my  anna. 

Maj,  A  very  agreeable  fieure  for  a  young  la- 
dy, to  be  sure,  and  extremely  decent ! 

Cka,  1  am  all  uneasiness.  Did  not  she  tell 
me,  that  she  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  having 
trusted  her  affections  with  a  man  of  such  a  wild 
disposition  ?  What  a  heap  of  extraragancies  was 
I  guilty  of? 

Maj,  Extravagancies  with  a  witness !  Ah,  you 
sillv  young  dog,  you  would  ruiu  yourself  with  her 
father,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  There  you 
sat,  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  telling  the  old  gentleeian 
the  whole  affiiir,  and  sweariug  you  would  drive 
sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of  the  country,  though  I 
kept  winking  and  nodding,  pulling  you  by  the 
sleieve,  and  kicking  your  smns  under  the  table,  in 
hopes  of  stopping  you,  bpt  all  to  no  purpose. 

CAo.  What  distress  may  she  be  iu  at  this  in- 
stant !  Alone,  and  defenceless  !  Where  ?  Where 
can  she  be  ? 

Maj.  What  relations  or  friends  has  she  in 
town? 

Cka.  Relations !  let  me  see. — Faith !  I  have 
k.  If  she  is  in  town,  ten  to  one  but  she  is  at 
her  aunt's,  lady  FreeloveV  I'll  go  thither  imme- 
diately. 

Mmj.  Lady  Freelove's !  Hold,  hold,  Charles ! 
do  you  know  her  ladyship  ? 

CV>  Not  much;  but  Til  break  through  all 
forms  to  get  to  my  Harriot. 

Maj.  I  do  know  her  ladyship., 

Cha.  Well,  and  what  do  you  know  of  her  ? 

Afaj.  Oh,  nothing !  Her  ladyship  is  a  woman 
of  the  world,  that's  all  >  she  11  introduce  Har- 
riot to  the  best  company. 

Cka,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mcj.   Yes,  yes ;    I  would  trust  a  wife,  or  a 


daughter,  or  a  mistress  with  lady  Freelove,  to  be 
sure  !  Fll  tell  you  what,  Charles !  you're  a -good 
boy,  but  you  don't  know  the  world.  Women  are 
fifty  dmes  oftener  ruined  by  their  acquaintance 
witn  each  other,  than  by  their  attachment  to 
men.  One  thoi^ough-paoed  lady  will  train  up  a 
thousand  novices.  That  lady  Freelove  is  an  ar* 
rant  i  By  the  by,  did  not  she,  last  summer, 

make  formal  prdpoaaJs  to  Harriot's  father  from 
lotdTrinket? 

Cha,  Yes !  but  they  were  received  with  the 
utmost  contempt  The  old  gentleman,  it  seems, 
hates  a  lord,  and  he  told  her  so  in  plain  terms. 

.Afa;.  Such  an  aversion  to  the  nobility  may 
not  run  in  the  blood.  The  girl,  I  warrant  you, 
has  no  objection.  However,  if  she's  there,  watch 
her  narrowly,  Charles  I  lady  Freelove  is  as  mis- 
chievous as  a  monkey,  and  as  cunning,  too. 
Have  a  care  of  her.    I  say,  have  a  cape  of  her. 

Cha.  If  she's  there,  I'll  have  her  out  of  the 
house  within  this  liaif  hour,  or  set  fire  t6  it. 

Maj.  Nay,  now,  you're  too  violent Stay  a 

moment,  and  we'll  consider  what's  best  to  be 
done. 

Re-enter  Oakly. 

Oak.  Come,  is  the  coach  ready?  Let  us  be 
gone.    Does  Charles  go  with  us  ? 

Cha.  I  go  with' you !  \yhat  can  I  do?  I  am 
so  vext  and  distracted,  and  so  manjr  thoughts 
crowd  in  upon  me,  I  don't  know  winch  way  to 
turn  myself. 

MrtOdk.  [Within.'l  The  coach  !  dines  out ! 
where  is  your  master  ? 

Oak.  Zounds !  brother,  here  she  is  [ 

Enter  Mrs  Oaklt. 

Mn  Oak.  Pray,  Mr  Oakly,  what  is  the  tnat* 
ter  you  cannot  dine  at  home  to-day  ? 

Uak.  Don^t  be  uneasy,  my  dear !  I  have  a  lit* 
tie  business  tb  settle  with  my  brother ;  so  I  am 
only  just  going  to  dinner  with  him  and  Charlea 
to  the  tavern. 

•  Mrs  Oak.  Why  cannot  you  settle  your  business 
here  as  well  as  at  a  tavern  ?  But  it  is  some  of 
your  ladies'  business,  I  suppose,  and  so  you  must 
get  rid  of  my  company.  This  is  chiefiy  jpour 
fault,  major  Oakly ! 

Maj.  Lord,  sister !  what  uenifies  it,  whether  a 
man  dines  at  home  or  abroad?,  [Coolly^ 

Mn  Oak.  It  siguiBes  a  great  deal,  sir !  and  I 
don't  choose 

Maj.  Phoo !  let  him  go,  my  dear  sister,  let 
him  go !  he  will  be  ten  times  better  company 
when  he  comes  hack.  I  tell  you  what,  sister — 
you  sit  at  home  till  you  are  quite  tired  of 
one  anotlier,  and,  then,  you  grow  cross,  and  fall 
out  If  you  would  but  part  a  little  now  and 
then,  you  might  meet  a^ain  iu  good  humour. 

Mrg  OaK  I  beg,  miyor  Oakly^  that  you  would 
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trouUe  yourself  abdlit  your  own  afikira;  and  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  that  I 

Oak,  Nay,  do  not  put  thyself  into  a  passion 
with  the  major,  my  dear!  It  is  not  his  fault; 
and  I  shall  come  hack  to  thee  very  soon. 

Mr$  Oak.  Come  back !  why  need  ycm  go  out  ? 
I  know  well  enough  when  you  mean  to  deceive 
me :  for,  then,  there  is  always  a  pretence  of  dio 
ning  with  sir  John,  or  my  K>rd9  or  somebody ; 
but  when  you  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  a  ta- 
vern, it's  such  a  bare-faced  affront- 
Ob^  This  is  so  strange,  now  \  Why,  my  dear, 
I  shall  only  just 

Mrt  Oak.  Only  just  go  after  the  kdy  in  the 
letter,  I  suppose  ? 

Oak.  Well,  well;  I  won't  go  then.  WiU  that 
convince  vou  ?  I'll  stay  with  you,  my  dear !  wiU 
that  satisfy  you } 

Maj.  For  shame  \  hold  out,  if  you  are  a  man. 

[Apart, 

Oak.  She  has  been  so  mochvext  thismom- 
ning  already,  I  must  humoor  h^r  a  little  now. 

[Apart. 

Maj.  Fy,  fy !  go  out,  or  you're  undone. 

Oak.  You  see  it's  impossible——  fJ^ar^. 
[To  Mrt  Oakly.]  I'll  dine  at  home  with  thee, 
my  love. 

Mrs  Oak.  Ay,  ay ;  pray  do,  sir.  Dine  at  a 
tavern,  indeed  f  [Going. 

Oak.  [Returning.]  You  may  depend  on  me- an- 
other time,  major. 

Maj.  Steel  and  adamant !  Ah ! 

Mr$.  Oak.  [Returning.]  Mr  Oakly ! 


Oak.  Ohy  my  dear ! 

[Exeunt  Mb  mud  Mas  O^klt, 

Maj.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  there's  a  picture  of  resola* 
tion  !  there  goes  a  philosopher  for  you !  ha ! 
Charles! 

Cha,  Oh,  uncle  !  I  have  no  spirits  to  ian^ 
now. 

Maj.  So !  I  have  a  fine  time  oo't  between  yoo 
and  my  brother.  Will  you  meet  me  to  diaoerat 
the  St  Alban's  by  four)  Well  drink  her  health, 
and  think  of  this  afiair. 

Cha.  Don't  depend  upon  me.  I  shall  be  ron- 
ning  all  over  the  town  in  pursuit  of  my  HaiH 
not  I  have  been  considering  what  you  have 
said ;  but,  at  all  events,  FU  go  directly  to  lady 
Freelove's.  If  I  find  her  not  uieoe,  which  way  I 
shall  direct  myself,  Ueaven  knows. 

Mttf.  Hark  y^  Charles!  If  you  meet  widi 
her,  you  may  be  at  a  loss.  Bang  her  to  my 
house.    I  have  a  snug  loom,  and 

Cka.  Phoo!  prithee,  nade,  don't  trifle  widi 
me,  now. 

Maj.  Well,  seriously,  then,  my  hooae  is  at 
your  service; 

CHa  I  thank  you :  but  I  must  be  gone. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay ;  brin^  her  to  my  house,  and  well 
settle  the  whole  affiur  for  you.  You  shall  cbp 
her  into  a  a  post-chaise^  take  the  chaplaiQ  of  oai 
regiment  along  with  you;  wheel  her  down  to 
S(X»tland ;  and,  when  you  come  back,  send  to  sd* 
tie  her  fortune  with  her  father :  that's  the  omt 
dem  art  of  making  love,  Charles ! 

[£iami. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  L^Aroom  in  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Beagle  and  Tom. 

Sir  Har.  Ten  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crown 
Ae  man  ?  hey,  Tom ! 

Tom.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Sir  Har.  And  are  you  sure,  Tom,  that  there 
b  no  flaw  in  his  blood  ? 

Tom.  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  little  be- 
holden to  the  ground,  as  any  horse  that  ever 
went  over  the  turf  upon  four  legs.  Why,  here's 
his  whole  pedigree,  your  honour ! 

Sir  Har.  Is  ne  attested? 

Tom.  Very  well  attested :  it  is  signed  by  Jack 
Spur,  and  my  lord  Startall. 

[Giving  the  pedigree. 

*  iSir  Har.   Let  me  see — [Reading.] — *  Tom- 

*  come-tickle-me  was  out  of  the  famous  Tantwi- 

*  vy-mare,  by  sir  Aaron  Driver's  chesnut  horse 
*'  White  Stockings.  White  Stockings,  his  dam, 
*'  was  got  by  lord  Hedge's  South  Barb^  full  sister 
'  to  the  Proserpine  Filiey,  and  his  sire  Tom 
'  Jones,  hb  grandam  was  the  Irish  Dutchess^  and 
'  his  grandsare  'Squire  Sportly's  Trajan ;  his  great 


'  grandam,  and  great  great  grandaa^  were  New- 
'  market  Peggy  and  Black  Moll,  and  his  grcsl 
'  grandsire,  and  great  great  grandsiie,  were  sir 
*  Ralph  Whip^  Regulus^  and  the  fafnous  Prince 
'  Anamaboo. 

his 
John  X  Spur, 
mark. 
Startal.' 

Tom.  All  fine  horses,  and  won  every  thing !  t 
foal  out  of  your  honour's  bald-feced  Venus,  hf 
thit  horse,  would  beat  the  world. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  then,  we'll  think  on't.    Bat, 

Eox  on't,  Tom ;  I  have  certainly  knocked  up  mj 
ttle  roan  gelding,  in  this  damned  wild-goose 
chase  of  threescore  miles  an  end. 

Tom,  He's  deadly  blown  to  be  sure,  your  ho- 
nour; and  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a  wrong 
scent  after  all.  Madam  Harriot  certainly  took 
across  the  country,  instead  of  coming  on  to  Lon- 
don. 

■Sir  Har.  No,  no ;  we  traced  her  all  the  way 
up.    But  d'ye  hear,  Tom,  look  out  among  the 
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stmbles  and  repositories  here  in  town,  for  a  smart 
road  nag,  and  a  strong  horse  to  carry  a  portman- 
teAo. 

Jhm.  Sir  Roger  Turfs  horses  are  all  to  be 
sold — ^ni  see  if  diere's  ever  a  tight  thing  there- 
bat  I  suppose,  sir,  you  woski  hai^  one  somewhat 
stronger  than  Snip? — I  don't  think  he^  quite 
enou^  of  a  horse  for  your  honour 

Sir  Har,  Not  enough  of  a  horse  I  Snip's  a 
powerful  gelding;  master  of  two  stone  more 
than  my  weight.  If  Snip  stands  sound,  I  would 
net  take  a  hundred  gutneas  for  him.  Pbor  Snip  [ 
go  into  the  stable,  Tom ;  see  they  give  him  a 
warm  mash,  and  look  at  his  hee^s  imk)  his  eyes. 
But  where*s  Mr  Russet  alt  this  while  ? 

Tom.  I  left  the  ^squire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold 
pigeon-pt|re,  and  enquiring  after  raadnm  Harriot 
m  the  kitchen.  V\\  let  him  know  your  honour 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  here. 

Sir  Har,  Ay,  do :  but  hark'e,  Tom,  be  sure 
you  take  care  of  Snip. 

Tbm.  ni  warrant  your  honour. 

Sir  Har.  I'll  be  doivii  in  the  stables  m}'self 

by  and  by.    [Exit  Tom.J   \jti  me  see out 

of  the  famous  Tantwivy  by  White  Stockinjijs; 
While  Stockings  his  dam,  fdl  sister  to  the  Pi-os- 
erpine  Filly,  and  his  sire — pox  oii't,  how  un- 
lucky it  is,  that  this  damned  accident  should  hap- 
pen in  the  Newmarket  week  !  ten  to  one  I  lose 
my  matdi  with  lord  Choakjade,  by  nut  riding 
myself,  and  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  hedge 

my  betts  neither what  a  damned  piece  of 

work  have  I  made  on't !  I  have  knocked  up  poor 
Snip,  shall  lose  my  match,  and,  as  to  (inrriot, 
the  odds  are»  that  I  lose  my  match  there,  too — 
a  ikittish  young  tit !  If  I  once  ^et  her  tight  in 
hand,  I'll  make  her  wince  for  it.  iicr  estate 
joined  to  my  own,  I  would  have  the  finest  stud, 
and  the  noblest  kennel  in  the  whole  country. — 
But  here  comes  her  fatlxcr,  puffing  a,nd  blowing, 
like  a  broken-winded  horse  up  hilh 

Enter  Russet. 

Rut.  Well,  sir  Harry,  have  you  h^^ard  any 
tiling  of  her  ? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  I  have  been  asking  Tom  about 
Iter,  and  he  says,  you  may  have  her  for  £ve  hun- 
dred guineas. 

Hut.  Five  hundred  guineas !  how  d'ye  mean  .^ 
wlicre  is  she  ?  which  way  did  she  take? 

Sir  Har.  W'hy,  first  she  went  to  Epsom,  then 
to  Lincoln,  then  to  Nottingham,  and  now  she  is 
at  York. 

Rus.  Impossible !  she  could  not  go  o%'er  half 
the  ground  in  the  time.  What  the  devil  are  you 
talking  of? 

Sir  Har.  Of  the  mare  you  was  just  now  say- 
ing you  wanted  to  buy. 

Rut.  The  devil  take  the  mare  ! — who  would 
think  of  her,  when  I  am  mad  about  an  affiiir  of 
so  much  more  consequeoce? 

Vol.  U. 


Sir  Har,  You  seemed  mad'9(bout  her  a  little 
while  ago.  She's  a  fine  mare,  and  a  thing  of 
shape  and  blood. 

Rus.  Damn  her  blood !— -Harriot !  my  dear 
proi'okiitg  Harriot!  Where  can  sbe  be?  Have 
you  got  any  intelligence  of  her  ? 

Sir  Har,  No,  faith,  not  I :  we  seem  to  be 
quite  tlirown  out  here — ^but,  however,  I  liave  or^ 
dered  Tom  to  try  if  he  can  bear  aoy  tlung  of  her 
among  the  ostlers. 

Rut.  Why  don't  you  iiufuire  af^r  her  your* 
self  ?  why  don*t  you  run  up  and  down  the  whole 
town  after  her?  ■  t'other  young  rascal  knows 
where  she  is,  I  warrant  you. — What  a  plague  it 
is  to  have  a  daughter  !  When  one  loves  her  to 
distraction,  aad  has  toiled  and  laboured  to  make 
her  happy,  the  ungrateful  slut  will  sooner  go  to 
hell  her  own  way—but  she  shall  have  him — t 
will  make  her  happy,  if  I  break  her  heart  for  it« 
— A  pi'ovoking  gipsy ! — to  run  away,  and  tor- 
ment her  poor  father,  that  dotes  on  her !  I'll 
never  see  her  face  asnin.-^Sir  liariry,  how  can 
we  »»€t  any  intelli<»euce  of  lier?  Why  don't  you 
speak  ?  why  <k4ii'i  you'  teU  u]ie  ? — Zounds !  you 
seem  as  indiii^rcnt  as  if  you  did  uoC  cai'e  a  farth- 
in<!  aiM)ut  h^er. 

Sir  Har.  IndilFf.'rent !  you  may  well  call  me 
indilTerent ! — this  damned  chase  afber  her  will 
cost  mo  a  thousandr^— -Lf  it  had  not  been  for 
her,  I  would  not  have  been  oS  the  course  this 
week,  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  my  whole  family 
I'll  hold  vou  six  to  two  that-^— 
Rus.  Zounds !  hold  your  tongue,  or  talk  more 
to  the  purj)ose— ~I  swear,  she  is  too  good  for 
VfMj — you  don-'t  deserve  such  a  wife — a  fine,  dear, 
sweet,  lovely,  charming  girl ! — She'il  break   my 

heart— . — How    shall   I   find   her   out? Do, 

prithee,  sir  Harry,  my  dear  honest  friend,  con- 
sider how  we  may  dbcover  where  she  is  fled  to. 

Sir  Har.  Suppose  you  put  an  advertisement 
into  the  news-papers,  describing  her  marks,  her 
age,  her  height,  and  where  she  strayed  from.  I 
recovered  a  bay  mare  once  by  tliat  method. 

Rus.  Advertise  her  !  What  !  describe  my 
daughter  and  expose  her  in  the  puUic  papers, 
with  a  reward  for  bringing  her  home,  like  horses 
stolen  or  strayed  .'——-recovered  a  bay  mare  ! — 

the  devil's  in  tlie  fellow  ! he  thinks  of  nothing 

but  racers,  and  bay  mares,  and  stallions.——- 
'Sdeath  I  wish  your-    ■■ 

Sir  Har.  I  wish  Harriot  was  fairly  pounded ; 
it  would  save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Rut.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  myself? 1 

am  half  distracted. If  I  go  to  that  young 

dog*s  house,  he  has  certainly  conveyed  her  some- 
wliere  out  of  my  reach— if  she  does  not  send 

to  me  to  day,  I'll  give  her  up  for  ever per^ 

haps,  though,  she  may  have  met  with  some  ac- 
cident, and  has  nobody  to  assist  her.— No,  she 
is  certainly  with  that  young  rascal. — I  wish  she 

was  dead^  and  I  was  dead I'll  blow  young 

Oakl/s  brains  out 
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Sir  Har,  Well,  Tom,  bow  is  'poor  Snip  ? 
Torn.  A  little  better,  sir,  after  his  warm  masb: 
but  Lady,  the  pointing  bitch  that  followed  you 
all  the  way,  is  deadly  foot-sore. 

Riu*  Damn  Snip  and  Lady  !  have  yoa  heard 
anything  of  Harriot  ? 

Tom.  Why  I  came  on  purpose  to  let  my  mas- 
ter and  your  honour  know,  that  John  Ostler  says 
as  how,  just  such  a  lady  as  I  told  him  madam 
Harriot  was,  came  here  in  a  four-wheel  chaise, 
and  was  fetched  away  soon  after  by  a  fine  lady 
in  a  chariot. 

Hus.  Did  she  come  alone } 
Tom,  Quite  alone,  only  a  servant-mud,  please 
your  honour. 

ittts.  And  what  part  of  the  town  did  they  go 
to? 

Tom,  John  Ostler  says  as  how,  they  bid  the 
coachman  drive  to  Grosvenor-square. 

Sir  Har,  Soho  !  puss Yoics ! 

Rut,  She  is  certainly  gone  to    that  young 

rogue ^he  has  got  his  aunt  to  fetch  her  from 

hence or  else  she  is  with  her  own  aunt,  lady 

Freelove they  both  live  in  that  part  of  ^he 

town,  ni  go  to  his  house ;  and  in  th^  mean 
while,  sir  Harry,  you  shall  step  to  lady  Free- 
love's.  Well  find  her,  I  warrant  you.  Fll  teach 
my  young  mistress  to  be  gadding.  She  shall 
marry  you  to-night  Come  along,  sir  Harry, 
come  along;  we  won't  lose  a  minute.  Come 
aloni^. 

Sir  Har,  Soho  !   hark   forward  !   wind  'em 
and  cross  'em !  hark  forward  !  Yoics !  Yoics  ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  U,—Change$  ^oOakly's. 


Enter  Mrs  Oakly. 

Mr*  Oak,  After  all,  that  letter  was  certainly 
intended  for  my  husband.  I  see  plain  enough 
they  are  all  in  a  plot  against  me.  My  husband 
intriguing,  the  major  working  him  up  to  afifront 
me,  Charles  owmng  his  letters,  and  so  playing 

into  each  other's  hands. ^'Fhey  think  me  a 

fool,  I  find but  111  be  too  much  for  them 

J^et. 1  have  desired  to  speak  with  Mr  Oak- 
y,  and  expect  him  here  immediately.  His 
temper  is  naturally  open ;  and  if  he  thinks  my 
anger  abated,  and  my  suspicions  laid  asleep,  he 
will  certainly  betray  himsiBlf  by  his  behaviour. 
Fll  assume  an  air  of  good-humour,  pretend  to 
believe  the  fine  story  they  have  trumped  up, 
throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  so  draw  the  secret 
out  of  him.  Here  he  comes. — How  hard  it  is 
to  dissemble  one's  anger !  O,  I  could  rate  him 
soundly  !  but  Fll  keep  down  my  indignation  at 
present,  though  it  chokes  me. 

Enter  Oakly. 
O  my  dear !   I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.    Pray 


sit  down.  [They  iU,'\  I  longed  to  see  yon.  It 
seemed  an  age  till  I  nad  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing over  the  silly  affiiir  that  h^pened  this  morn- 
ing. [Mildly. 
Oak,  Why,  really,  my  dear— — - 
Mr$  Oak,  Nay,  don't  look  so  grave  now. 
Come — it's  all  over.  Charles  and  you  have 
cleared  up  matters.    I  am  satisfied. 

Oak,  Indeed !  I  rejoice  to  hear  it !  You  make 
ine  happy  beyond  my  expectation.  This  dispo- 
sition will  insure  our  felicity.  Do  but  lay  aside 
your  cruel  unjust  suspicion,  and  we  should  never 
have  the  least  difference. 

Mrs  Oak,  Indeed,  I  begm  to  think  so.  Fll  en- 
deavour to  get  the  better  of  it.  And  really  somen 
times  it  is  very,  ridiculous.  My  uneasiness  this 
morning,  for  instance!  ha,  ha,  ha!  To  be  so 
much  alarmed  about  that  idle  letter,  which  turned 
out  quite  another  thing  at  last»— was  not  I  veiy 
angry  with  you?  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Affecting  a  laugh. 
Oak.  Don't  mention  it  Let  os  both  fomi  it 
Your  present  cheerfulness  makes  ameniu  for 
every  tning. 

Mrs  Oak,  I  am  apt  to  be  too  violent :  I  love 
you  too  well  to  be  quite  easy  about  you,  [Fondly,] 
Well — no  matter — what  is  become  of  Charlesf 

Oak,  Poor  fellow !  he  is  on  the  wing,  rambling 
all  over  the  town  in  pursuit  of  this  young  lady. 
Jlf rs  Oak.  Where  is  he  gone,  pray  ! 
Oak,  First  of  all,  I  believe,  to  some  of  her  re- 
lations. 

Mrs  Oak,  Relations !  Who  are  they  ?  Where 
do  they  live? 

Oak,  There  is  an  aunt  of  her's  lives  just  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  lady  Freelove. 

Mrs  Oak,  lAdv  Freelove !  Oho !  gone  to  b- 
dy  Freclove's,  is  he  ?— fmd  do  you  think  he  will 
hear  any  thin£  of  her  ?. 

Oak,  I  don  t  know ;  but  I  hope  so  with  all  mj 
soul. 

Mrs  Oak.  Hope !  with  all  your  soul !  do  yoa 
hope  so  ?  '  [Alarmed. 

Oak,  Hope  so !  ye — yes— why,  don't  you  hope 
90  ?  [il^rprised, 

Mrs  Oak,  Well— yes— rUrcorertii^.J—O  ly, 
to  be  sure.  I  hope  it  of  all  thiugs.  You  know, 
my  dear,  it  must  give  me  great  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  yourself,  to  see  Charles  well  settled. 

Oak.  I  should  think  so;  and  really  I  don't 
know  where  he  can  be  settled  so  well.  She  is  t 
most  deserving  young  woman,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs  Oak,  You  are  well  acquainted  with  her, 
then? 

Oak,  To  be  sure,  my  dear !  after  seeing  her  so 
often  last  summer  at  the  major's  house  in  the 
country,  and  at  her  father's. 
Mrs  Oak,  So  often ! 

Oak.  O  ay,  very  often — Charles  took  care  of 
that — almost  every  day. 

Mrs  Oak,  Indeed!  But  pray — a — a — a— I 
say— a— a—  [Confusel 

Oak,  What  do  you  say  ?  my  dear ! 
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Mrt  Omk,  I  taj- 
handsome? 


■a — ft — [Stamtnering."]  Is  she 


Oak.  Prodigiousljr  handsome  indeed. 

Mrs  Oak.  Prodigiously  handsome  !  and  is  she 
reckoned  a  seoiiible  girl  ? 

Oak.  A  very  sensible,  modest,  agreeable  young 
kdy,  a*  ever  I  knew.  You  would  be  extremely 
foiKi  of  her,  I  am  sure.  You  can't  imagine  how 
happy  I  was  in  ber  compan^r.  Poor  Charles !  she 
•Don  made  a  conquest  of  him ;  and  no  wonder : 
she  has  so  many  elegant  accomplishments !  such 
an  infinite  fund  of  cheerfulness  and  good  hu- 
mour !  Why,  she's  the  darling  of  the  whole  coun- 

Mrs  Oak,  Lord  !  you  seem  quite  in  raptures 
about  her. 

Oak.  Raptures  !  not  at  all.  I  was  only  telling 
you  the  young  lady's  character.  I  thought  you 
would  be  gbd  to  find  that  Charles  had  made  so 
sensible  a  choice,  and  was  so  likely  to  be  happy. 

Mrs  Oak.  O,  Charles!  True,  as  you  say, 
Charles  will  be  mighty  happy. 

Oak.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Mrs  Oak.  I  am  convinced  of  it  Poor  Charles ! 
I  am  much  concerned  for  him.  He  must  be  very 
aneasy  about  her.  I  was  thinking  whether  we 
could  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  this  afiair. 

Oak.  Was  you,  my  love  ?  that  is  very  good  of 
you.  Let  me  see  ?  How  can  we  manage  it  ?  Gad ! 
I  have  hit  it.  The  luckiest  thought !  and  it  will 
be  of  great  service  to  Charles. 

Mrs  Oak.  Well,  what  is  it?  [Eagerfy.y-You 
know  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  Charles,  and 
oblige  you.  [MUdly. 

Oak.  That  is  so  kind  !  Lord,  my  dear,  if  you 
would  but  always  consider  things  m  this  proper 
light,  and  continue  this  amiable  temper,  we  should 
be  the  happiest  people 

Mrs  Oak.  I  believe  so :  but  what's  your  pro- 
posal? 

Oak.  I  am  sure  you'll  like  it  Charles,  you 
know,  may  perhaps  be  so  ludcy  as  to  meet  with 
this  lady — 

Mrs  Oak.  True, 

Oak.  Now,  I  was  thinking,  that  he  might,  with 
your  leave,  my  dear 

Jfrt  OoAk.  Well ! 

Oak.  Bring  her  home  here     ■ 

Mrs  Oak,  Howl 

Oak.  Yes,  bhng  her  home  here,  my  dear  I — it 
will  make  poor  Charles's  mind  quite  easy :  and 
you  may  talLe  her  under  your  protection  ^11  her 
father  comes  to  town. 

Mrs  Oak,  Amazing !  this  is  evtn  beyond  my 


Oak.  Why! ^what! 

JMirf  Oak,  Was  there  ever  such  assurance ! 
Take  her  under  my  protectioD!  What!  would 
jou  keep  her  under  my  nose  ? 

Oak.  Nay,  I  never  conceived-^I  thought  you 
would  have  approved 

MnOak.  What!  make  me  your  convenient 


woman ! — ^No  place  but  my  own  house  to  serve 
your  purposes  ? 

Oak.  Loid,  this  is  the  strangest  misapprehen- 
sion !  I  am  quite  astonished. 

Mrs  Oak.  Astonished  I  yes— confused,  de- 
tected, betrayed  by  your  vain  confideuce  of  im- 
posing on  me.  Wnvy  sure  you  imagine  me  an 
idiot,  a  driveller.  Charles,  indeed  !  yes,  Charles 
is  a  fine  excuse  for  you,  Tlie  letter  this  morn- 
ing, the  letter,  Mr  Oakly ! 

Oak.  The  letter !  why,  sure  that 

Mrs  Oak.  Is  sufficiently  explained.  You  have 
made  it  ytry  clear  to  me.  Now  1  am  convinced. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  perfidy.  But  I  thank 
you  for  some  hints  you  have  given  me,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  make  use  of  them  :  nor  will 
I  rest,  till  I  have  full  conviction,  and  overwhelm 
you  with  the  strongest  proof  of  your  baseness  to- 
wards me. 

Oak.  Nay,  but 

Mrs  Oak.  Go,  go  !  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
falsehood :  away  !  {Exit  Mrs  Oakly. 

Oak.  Was  there  ever  any  thmg  like  this?  Such 
unaccountable  behaviour!  angry  I  don't  know 
why !  jealous  of  I  know  not  what !  pretending  to  be 
satisfied  merely  to  drew  me  in,  and  then  creating 
imaginary  proofs  our.  of  an  innocent  conversa- 
tion ! Hints ! bints  I  have  given  her  !— 

What  can  she  mean?  ■ 

Toilet  crouing  the  stage. 

Toilet !  where  are  you  going  ? 

Toilet.  To  order  the  porter  to  let  in  no  com- 
pany to  my  lady  to-day.  She  won't  see  a  single 
soui,  sir.  [Exit  Toilet. 

Oak,  What  an  unhappy  woman  !  Now  will  she 
sit  all  day  feeding  on  tier  suspicions,  till  she  has 
convinced  herself  of  the  truth  of  them. 

John  crossing  the  itage. 

Well,  sir,  what's  your  business? 

John.  Goinfj  to  order  the  chariot,  sir. — My  1»> 
d/s  going  out  immediatel^r.  [Exit  John. 

Oak.  Going  out !  what  is  all  this  ? — But  every 
way  she  makes  me  misemble.  Wild  and  ungo- 
vernable as  the  sea  or  the  wind  !  made  up  of 
storms  and  tempests  !  I  can't  bear  it :  and,  one 
way  or  other.  I  will  put  an  end  to  it  [Exit, 

SCENE  UL-^Ladt  Fbeelove's  houu. 

Enter  Lady  Feeelove  with  a  card — Servant 

following. 

Lady  Free,  [JRjeadinE  as  she  enters.'\ — <  And 
'  will  take  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  her  ladyship 
'  en  cavalier,  as  he  comes  from  the  menege.' — 
Does  any  body  wait  that  brought  this  card  ? 

Ser.  Lord  Trinl^et's  servant  is  in  the  hall,  ma- 
daoL 

Lady  Free,  My  compliments,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  hfts  lordship. — Where  is  Miss  Russet  ? 

Ser,  Ir  her  own  chamber,  madam. 
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Isdy  Free.  What  is  she  doing  ? 

Ser,  Writing,  I  believe,  madam. 

Lady  Free.  Oh !  ridiculous ! — scribbling  to  that 
Oakly,  I  suppose.  [Apart.] — Let  her  know  I 
should  be  glad  of  her  company  here. 

[Exit  Servant. 

It  is  a  mighty  troublesome  thing  to  manaf^e  a 
simple  girl,  tliat  knows  nothing  ot*  the  world. 
Harriot,  like  all  other  girls,  is  foolishly  fond  of 
this  young  fellow  of  her  own  chusinc,  her  first 
love,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  man  that  is  particu- 
larly civil,  and  the  first  air  of  consequence  which 
a  youne  lady  gives  herself.  Poor  silly  soul ! — 
But  Oakly  must  not  have  her  positively.  A  match 
with  lord  Trinket  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
family.  I  must  bring  her  into  it.  I  will  tlirow 
her  into  his  way  as  often  as  possible,  and  leave 
him  to  make  his  party  good  as  fiast  as  he  can. 
But  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Harriot. 

Well !  Harriot,  still  in  the  pouts  ?  nay,  prithee> 
my  dear  Uttle  run-away  girl,  be  more  cheerful ! 
your  everlasUng  melancholy  puts  me  into  the  va- 
pours. 

Har,  Dear  madam,  excuse  me.  How  can  I  be 
cheerful  in  my  present  situation  }  I  know  my  fa- 
ther's temper  so  well,  that  I  am  sure  this  step  of 
mine  must  almost  distract  him.  I  sometimes  wish 
that  I  had  remained  in  the  country,  let  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence. 

Lady  Free.  Why,  it  is  a  naughty  child,  that's 
certain ;  but  it  need  not  be  so  uneasy  about  pa- 
pa, as  you  know  that  I  wnjte  by  last  night's  post, 
to  acquaint  him,  that  his  little  lost  sheep  was 
safe,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands in  every  particular,  except  marrying  that 

oaf,  sir  Harry  Beagle. Lord  !  Lord .'  what  a 

difference  there  is  between  a  country  and  town 
education !  Why,  a  Iy)ndon  lass  would  have 
jumped  out  of  a  window  into  a  galhint*s  arms, 
and  without  thinking  of  her  father,  unless  it  were 
to  have  drawn  a  few  bills  on  him,  been  an  hun- 
dred miles  off  in  nine  or  ten  hours,  or  perhaps 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four. 

Uar.  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  precipi- 
tate.    I  tremble  for  the  consequences. 

jMdy  Free.  I  swear,  child,  yon  are  a  downright 
prude.  Your  way  of  talking  gives  me  the  spleen ; 
^o  full  of  aHection,  and  duty,  and  virtue,  'tis  just 
like  a  funeral  sermon.  And  yet,  pretty  soul !  it 
can  love.  Well,  I  wonder  at  your  taste ;  a  sneak- 
ing simple  gentleman  !  without  a  title !  and  when, 
to  my  knowledge,  you  might  have  a  man  of  qua- 
lity to-morrow. 

Har.  Perhaps  so.  Your  ladyship  must  excuse 
me,  but  many  a  man  of  quaUty  would  make  me 
miserable. 

Jaody  Free.  Indeed,  my  dear,  these  antedihi- 
viun  notions  will  never  do  now-a-davs;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  too,  those  little  wicked  eyes  of 
yours  speak  a  \*ery  different  language.  Indeed  vou 


have  fine  eves^  child  !  And  tbej  have  nuule  ioe 
work  with  lord  Trinket. 

Har.  Lord  Trinket !  [Ccnttmptyofofy, 

Lmdy  Free.  Yes,  lord  Trinket :  you  knoiw  it 
as  well  as  I  do;  and  yet,  you  ill-natured  thingi 
you  will  not  vouchsafe  him  a  single  imile.  But 
you  must  give  the  poor  soul  a  little  encourage- 
ment, prithee  do. 

Har.  IiKleed,  I  cannot,  madam,  for  of  all 
mankind  Lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Lady  Free.  Why  so,  child?  He  is  counted  a 
well-bred,  sensible  young  fellow,  and  the  wumen 
all  think  him  handsome. 

Har.  Yes,  he  is  just  polite  enough  to  be  able 
to  be  very  unmannerly  with  a  great  dead  of  good 
breeding ;  is  ju.st  handsome  enough  to  make  him 
most  excessively  vain  of  his  person ;  and  has jast 
I'eflection  enough  to  finish  him  for  a  coxcomb ; 
qualifications^  which  are  all  very  common  a- 
mon^  those  whom  your  ladyship  calls  men  of 
quality. 

Ladu  Free.  A  satirist,  too  !  Indeed,  my  dear, 
this  affectation  sits  very  awkwardly  upon  you. — 
There  will  be  a  superiority  in  the  behaviour  of 
persons  of  fashion. 

Hmr,  A  superiority,  indeed  !  For  his  lordship 
alway  behaves  with  so  much  insolent  fiunibaritj^, 
that  I  should  almost  imagine  he  was  soliciting 
me  for  other  favours,  rather  than  to  pass  my 
whole  life  with  him. 

Lady  Free.  Innocent  freedoms,  child,  which 
every  fine  womlin  expects  to  be  taken  with  her, 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  her  beauty. 

Har.  They  are  freedoms,  which,  I  think,  no 
innocent  woman  can  allow.- 

Lady  Free.  Romantic  to  the  last  degree  !— — 
Why,  you  are  in  the  country  stiil,  Haniot ! 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  My  lord  Trinket,  madam. 

[EjcU  Servant. 
Lady  Free.   I  swear  now  I  have  a  good  miod 
to  tell  him  all  you  have  said. 

Enter  Lord  Trineet  in  bootSy  4'c-  ^from  the 

Riding-haute. 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Lord  Trink.  Your  ladyship  does  me  too  much 
honour.  Here  I  am  en  bottifte  as  yon  see— just 
come  from  the  menege.  Miss  Russet,  I  am  your 
slave.  I  declare  it  msdies  me  quite  happT  to  find 
you  together.  'Pon  honour,  madam,  [TV  Har- 
RIOT.]  I  begin  to  conceive  great  hopes  of  yon: 
and,  as  for  you,>  Lady  Freelovr^  I  cannot  soffi- 
ciently  commend  your  assiduity  with  your  hit 
pupil.  She  was  before  possessed  of  everv  ftace 
tliat  nature  codd  bestow  on  her,  and  nobody  is 
so  well  qualified  as  your  ladyship  to  give  her  the 
Bon  Ton. 

Har.  Compliment  and  contempt  all  in  a 
breath  !  My  )ord,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But  wa- 
ring my  acknowledgements,  give  me  leaVe  to  ask 
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rout  Konkhip^  whether  nature  and  the  Bon  T^n 
(as  you  call  it)  are  so  different^  that  we  must  give 
up  ooey  in  oroer  to  obtain  the  other  ? 

Lord  Trink,  Totally  opposite^  madam.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  Bon  Ton  is  to  render  persons  of 
family  diflRsrenl  from  the  vulgar,  for  whom,  in- 
dcedy  nature  serves  very  well.  For  this  reason, 
it  has,  at  various  times,  been  ungenteel  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  walk,  to  be  in  good  health,  and  to  have 
twenty  other  horrible  perfections  of  nature.  Na? 
ture,  indeed,  may  do  very  well  sometimes.  It  made 
you,  for  instance,  and  it  then  made  something 
very  lovely ;  and  if  you  would  sufier  us  of  quali- 

Sf  to  give  you  the  Ton,  you  would  be  absolutely 
ivine :  irat  now me madam me — ■ — 

nature  never  made  such  a  thing  as  me. 

Umr.  Why,  ipdeed,  I  think  your  lordship  has 
very  few  obUcations  to  her. 

Lord  TruA,  Then,  you  really  think  it^s  all  my 
own  f  I  declare  now '  that  is  a  mighty  genteel 
oooipliment.  Nay,  if  you  beg^n  to  flatter  already, 
vott  improve  apace.  'Pon  honour,  lady  Free- 
love,  I  believe  we  ahali  make  somethiog  of  her  at 


Lmd^  Free.  No  doubt  on't  It  is  in  your 
k)rdship*8  power  to  make  her  a  complete  woman 
of  fashion  at  once. 

Lord  TrinlL  Hum !  Why,  ay 

Hot.  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  am  of 
a  very  taateless  disposition.  I  shall  never  bear 
to  be  carried  out  of  nature. 

Le^  Free.  You  are  out  of  nature^  now,  Har- 
riot !  1  am  sure  no  woman  but  yourself  ever  ob- 
jected to  being  carried  amoug  persons  of  quality. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord?  here  has  slie 
been  a  whole  week  in  town,  and  would  never 
•offer  me  to  introduce  her  to  a  rout,  an  assem- 
bly, a  concert,  or  even  to  court,  or  to  the  opem ; 
Bay,  would  hardly  ao  much  as  mix  with  a  living 
soul  that  had  visited  me. 

Lord  Trink.  No  wonder,  madam,  you  do  not 
adopt  the  Bianners  of  persons  of  fashion,  when 
you  will  not  even  honour  them  with  your  compar 
o^.  Were  you  to  make  one  in  our  Uttle  cote- 
ries, we  should  soon  make  you  sick  of  the  boors 
and  bumpkins  of  the  horrid  country.  By  the 
bye,  I  met  a  monster  at  the  riding-house  this 
morning,  who  gave  me  »ome  intelligence,  that 
will  surprise  you,  concerning  your  family  ? 

Har.  What  intelligence? 

Laify  Free.  Who  was  this  monster,  as  your 
lordship  calls  him  ?  A  curiosity,  I  dare  say. 

Lord  Trink.  This  monster,  madam,  was  for- 
merly my  head  groom,  and  had  the  cere  of  all 
my  mniunf-horses;  but,growing  most  abominably 
svly  aad  extravagant^  ^J^^  ^'^^^  ^'  tlifn^  m- 
h/wB  do,  I  turned  him  eff ;  and,  ever  since,  my 
hrocber,  Slouch  Trinket,  has  had  the  care  of  my 
Btad,  riides  all  my  principal  matches  himself— 
and 

Hmr.  Dear  my  lord,  don't  talk  of  your  groom. 


and  your  brother,  but  teQ  me  the  news.  Do  you 
know  any  thing  of  my  father  ? 

Lord  Trink.  Your  father,  madam,  is  now  in 
town.  This  fellow,  you  must  know,  is  now  groom 
to  sir  Harry  Beagle,  your  sweet  rural  swain,  and 
informed  me,  that  his  master  and  your  father 
were  running  all  over  the  town  in  quest  of  you ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  orders  to  enquire  after 
you ;  for  which  reason,  I  suppose,  he  came  to 
the  riding-house  stables  to  look  after  it,  thinking 
it,  to  be  sure,  a  very  likely  place  to  meet  you.— > 
Your  father,  perhaps,  is  gone  to  seek  you  at  the 
Tower,  or  Westminster-Abbey,  which  is  all  the 
idea  he  has  of  London ;  and  your  faithfUl  lover 
is  probably  cheapening  a  hunter,  and  drinking 
strong  beer  at  tlie  Horse  and  Jockey  in  Smith-* 
field. 

Lady  Free.  The  whole  set  admirably  dbposed 
of  I 

Har.  Did  not  your  lordship  inform  him  where 
I  was? 

Lord  Trink.  Not  I,  'pon  honour,  madam : — 
that  I  left  to  their  own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

Lady  Free.  And,  pray,  my  lord,  where,  in  this 
town,  nave  this  polite  company  bestowed  them- 
selves? 

Lord  Trink.  They  lodge,  madam,  of  all  plai- 
ces in  the  worid,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  in 
Uolborn. 

Lady  Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  Ball  and  Gate  ! 
Incomparable!  What,  have  they  brought  any 
hay  or  cattle  to  town  ? 

Lord  Trink.  Very  well,  lady  Freelove !  very 
well,  indeed !  There  they  are,  like  so  many  gra- 
ziers ;  and  there,  it  seems,  they  have  learned  that 
this  lady  is  certainly  in  London. 

Hmr.  Do,  dear  madam,  send  a  card  directly 
to  my  father,  informing  him  where  I  am,  and 
that  your  kulyship  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
here.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  venture  into  his 
presence  till  you  have,  in  some  measure,  pacified 
nim ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  desire  him  not  to 
bring  that  wretched  fellow  along  with  him. 

Lord  Trink.  Wretched  fellow !  Oho  I  Cou- 
rage, Milor  Trinket !  [Aside. 

Ladi/  Free.  Til  send  immediately.  Who's  there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  [Apart  to  Lady  Frxelove.]  Sir  Harry 
Beagle  is  below,  madam. 

Lady  Free.  [Apart  to  Sertfant.]  1  am  not  at 
home.    Have  they  let  him  in  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  madam. 

Lady  Free.  How  abominably  unlucky  this  is ! 
Well,  then,  shew  him  into  my  aressing-room.  I 
will  come  to  him  there.  [B^it  Servant. 

Lord  Trinkk  Lady  Freelove !  No  engagement, 
I  hope.     We  won't  part  with  you,  'pon  honour. 

JbOify  Free.  The  worst  engaeement  in  the 
world.  A  pair  of  musty  old  prudes  !  Lady  For- 
mal and  Mtss  Prate. 
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Lord  Trink.  O  the  beldams !  As  nauseoos  as 
ipecacuanha,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  Free.  Lud !  lad  !  what  shall  I  do  with 
them  ?  Why  do  these  foolish  women  come  trou- 
bling me  DOW  ?  I  must  Wait  on  them  in  the  dres- 
sing-room, and  you  must  excuse  the  card,  Harri- 
ot, till  they  are  gone.  Fll  dispatch  them  as  soon 
as  I  can;  but  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  get  rid 
of  them,  for  they  are  both  everlasting  gossips ; 
though  the  words  come  from  her  ladyship  one  by 
one,  like  drops  from  a  still,  while  the  other  tire- 
some woman  overwhelms  us  with  a  flood  of  im- 
pertinence. Harriot,  youll  entertain  his  lord- 
^ip  till  I  return.  [Exit, 

Lord  TVtfi^  Gone !  'Egad,  my  afl&iirs  here 
begin  to  grow  very  critical — the  father  in  town ! 
lover  in  town  !  Surrounded  by  enemies !  What 
shall  I  do? — [To  Harriot.] — I  have  nothing  fit 
for  it  but  a  coup  de  main.  'Pon  honour,  I  am 
not  sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  her  ladyship  for  leaving 
OS  such  an  agreeable  t^te-a-t^te. 

Har.  Your  lordship  will  find  me  extremely 
bad  company. 

Lord  Trink.  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear !  we'll 
entertain  ourselves  one  way  or  other,  Fll  war- 
rant you.  '£gad,  I  think  it  a  mighty  gpod  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  better  acquaintance  with 
you. 

Har,  I  don't  understand  yon. 
Lord  T^ink,  No  ?  Why,  then.  111  speak  plain- 
er.— [Pauiingf  and  looking  her  JuU  in  the  face.] 
You  are  an  amazing  fine  creature,  'pon  honour. 

Har.  If  this  be  'your  lordship's  polite  conver- 
sation, I  shall  leave  you  to  amose  yourself  in  so- 
liloquy. [Going. 
Lord  Drink.  No,  no,  no,  madam ;  that  must 
not  be. — [Stopping  her.] — ^This  place,  my  pas- 
sion, the  opportumty,  all  conspire 

Har.  How,  sir !  You  don't  intend  to  do  me 
any  violence  f 

Lord  Trink.  'Pon  honour,  madam,  it  will  be 
doing  great  violence  to  myself,  if  I  do  not  You 
must  excuse  me. 

[Struggling  with  her. 
Har.  Help !  Help !  Murder !  Help ! 
Lord  Trink.  Your  yelping  will  signify  nothing; 
jiobody  will  come.  [Struggling. 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake !  Sir !  My  lordT 

[Noise  within. 
Lord  Trink.   Pox  on't !   what  noise  ?  Then  I 
must  be  quick.  [Still  struggling. 

Har.  Help!  Murder!  Help  I  Help! 

Enter  Charles  hastily. 

Cha.  What  do  1  hear?  My  Harriot's  voice  cal- 
ling for  help?  Ha  ! — {Seeing  them.] — ^Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  Turn,  ruffian  !  Ill  find  you  employment. 

[Drawing. 

Lord  Trink,   You  are  a  most   impertinent 


scoundrel,  and  Fll  whip  you  diroogh  the  lang% 
'pon  honour. 

[Theyjight,  Harriot  runs  out,  screaming 
help,  Sfc. 

Enter  Lady  Freelovb,  Sir  Harry  Beaolb, 

and  Servants. 

Lady  Free.  How's  this  ?  Swords  drawn  in  ray 
house  T— Part  them — [They  are  parted.] — ^This  is 
the  most  impudent  thmg ! 

Lord  Trink.  Well,  rascal,  I  shall  find  a  time; 
I  know  yon,  sir ! 

Cha.  The  sooner  the  better;  I  know  your 
lordship,  too. 

Sir  Har.  I'faith,  madam, — [To  Lady  Free.} 
we  had  like  to  have  been  in  at  the  death. 

Latfy  Ftee.  What  is  all  this?  Pray,  sir,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  your  coming  hither  to  raise  tbis 
disturbance  ?  Do  you  take  my  bouse  for  a  bro- 
thel? [TbCHA. 

Cha,  Not  I,  indeed,  madam !  bat  I  believe  his 
lordship  does. 

Lord  Trink.  Impudent  scoondrel ! 

Lady  Free.  Your  conversation,  sir,  is  as  inso- 
lent as  your  behaviour.  Who  are  joa  ?  What 
brought  you  here  ? 

C^,  i  am  one,  madam,  always  ready  to  draw 
my  sword  in  defence  of  innocence  in  dittreas,  and 
more  especially  in  the  cause  of  that  lady  I  deli- 
vered from  his  lordship's  fury ;  in  search  of  whom 
I  troubled  your  ladyship's  house. 

Lady  Firee.  Her  lover,  I  suppose,  or  what  ? 

Cha,  At  your  ladyship's  service ;  though  ooc 
quite  so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  lordship 
tnere. 

Lord  Trink.  Impertinent  rascal ! 

Lady  Free.  You  shall  be  made  to  repent  of 
this  insolence. 

Lord  Trink,  Your  ladyship  may  leave  that  to 
me. 

Cha.  Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Har,  But  nray,  what  is  become  of  the  bdj 
all  this  while  ?  Why,  lad^  Freelove,  you  xM  ne 
she  was  not  here,  aind,  i'faith,  I  was  just  drawing 
off  another  way,  if  I  had  not  heard  ttie  view-hsi- 
loo. 

Lady  Free.  You  shall  see  her  imniediatdy, 
sir!  Who's  there? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Where  is  Miss  Russet  ? 

Ser,  Gone  out,  madam. 

Lady  Free.  Gone  out !  Where  ? 

Ser.  1  don't  know,  madam :  but  she  ran  down 
the  back  stairs  crying  for  help,  crossed  the  wh 
vants'  hall  in  tears,  and  took  a  chair  at  the  door. 

Lady  Free.  Blockheads  !  to  let  her  go  out  in 
a  chair  alone  !  Go,  and  inquire  aider  her  imme- 
diately. ■*  rg^  Ser. 

Sir  Har,  Gone !    What  a  pox,  had  I  just  run 
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her  dowDy  and  is  the  little  puss  stole  away  at 
last? 

Im^  Free.  Sir,  if  Toa  will  walk  in — [lb  Sir 
Hae.1— -with  his  lordship  and  me,  perhaps  you 
may  near  some  tidings  of  her ;  though  it  is  most 
probable  she  may  be  gone  to  her  father.  I  doD*t 
know  any  other  friend  she  has  in  town. 

Cka.  I  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone.  She  is 
safer  any  where  than  m  this  house. 

LaAf  Free,  Mighty  well,  sir  !  My  lord !  Sir 
Harry  !  I  attend  you. 

Lard  Trink,  i  ou  shall  hear  from  me,  sir ! 

[To  Cha. 

Cks,  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Sir  Ear.  Stole  away !  Pox  on't — stole  away. 
[Exeunt  Sir  Har.  and  Lord  Trink. 

Lady  Free.  Before  I  follow  the  company,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour  here 
has  been  so  extraordinary— 

CAo.  My  treatment  here,  madam,  has  indeed 
been  veiy  extraordinary. 


LoAf  Free.  Indeed !  Well— no  matter — per- 
mit me  to  acouaint  you,  sir,  that  there  lies  your 
way  outj  and  that  the  greatest  favour  you  can  do 
me,  is  to  leave  the  house  immediately. 

Cha,  That  your  ladyship  may  depend  on. — 
Since  you  have  put  Miss  Russet  to  flight,  you 
may  be  sure  of  not  being  troubled  with  my  com- 
pany. I'll  after  her  inmiediately — I  cannot  rest 
till  I  know  what  is  become  of  her. 

Ladif  Free.  If  she  has  any  regard  for  her  repu- 
tation, shell  never  put  herself  into  such  hands  as 
yours. 

Cha.  O,  madam,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her 
regard  for  that,  by  her  leaving  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Free.  Leave  my  house  ! 

Cha,  Directly.  A  charming  house !  And  a 
charming  lady  of  the  house,  too !  Ua,  ha,  ha ! 

La(fy  Free.  Vulear  fellow  ! 

Cha.  Fine  lady  f 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I. — ^Lady  Freelove's  house. 

Enter  Lady  Freelove  and  Lord  Trinket. 

lord  Trink.  Doucement,  doucement,  my 
dear  lady  Freelove !  Excuse  me !  I  meant  no 
harm,  *pon  honour. 

Lady  Free.  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lord  Trinket, 
diis  is  absolutely  intolerable.  What,  to  offer 
rudeness  to  a  young  lady  in  my  house  !  What 
will  the  world  say  of  it  ? 

Lifrd  Trink.  Just  what  the  world  pleases.  It 
does  not  signify  a  doit  what  they  say.  However, 
I  ask  pardon ;  but,  'egad,  I  thought  it  was  the 
best  way. 

Lady  Free.  For  shame,  for  shame,  my  lord  ! 
I  am  quite  hurt  at  your  want  of  discretion. — 
Leave  the  whole  conduct  of  this  affair  to  me,  or 
ni  have  done  with  it  at  once.  How  strangely 
you  have  acted  !  Tliere,  I  went  out  of  the  way  on 
purpose  to  serve  you,  by  keeping  off  that  looby 
sir  llarry  Beagle,  and  preventing  him  or  her  fa- 
ther from  seeing  the  girl,  till  we  luid  some  chance 
of  managing  her  ourselves.  And  then  you  chose 
to  make  a  disturbance,  and  spoiled  all. 

Lord  Trink.  Devil  take  sir  Harry  and  t'other 
scoundrel,  too  !  That  they  should  come  driving 
hither  just  at  so  critical  an  instant !  And  that  the 
wild  little  thing  should  take  wing,  and  fly  away 
the  lord  knows  whither ! 

Lady  Free.  Ay And  there  again  you  was 

indiscreet  past  redemption.  To  let  her  know, 
that  her  father  was  in  town,  and  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  too  !  For  there  I  am  confident  she 
must  be  gone,  as  she  is  not  acquainted  with  one 
creature  in  London. 

Lord  Trink.  Why  a  father  is,  in  these  cases, 
Ae  pisaller  1  must  confess.    Ton  honour,  lady 


Freelove,  I  can  scarce  believe  this  obstinate  girl 
a  relation  of  yours.  Such  narrow  notions !  1*11 
swear,  there  is  less  trouble  in  getting  ten  women 
of  the  premiere  voUe,  than  in  conquering  the 
scruples  of  a  silly  girl  in  that  style  of  life. 

Lady  Free.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  a  truce 
with  your  reflections  on  my  niece  !  Let  us  con- 
sider what  is  best  to  be  done. 

Lord  Trink.    E'en  just  what  your    ladyship 

thinks  proper For  my  part,  I  am  entirely 

derangee. 

Lady  Free.  Will  you  submit  to  be  governed 
by  me,  then  ? 

Lord  Trink.    I'll  be  all  obedience your 

ladyship's  slave,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  Free.  Why,  then,  as  this  is  rather  an 
ugly  amiir  in  regard  to  me,  as  well  as  your  lord- 
ship, and  may  make  some  noise,  I  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  merely  to  save  appearances, 
that  you  should  wait  on  her  father,  palliate  mat- 
ters as  well  as  you  can,  and  make  a  formal  repe- 
tition of  your  proposal  of  marriage. 

Lord  Trink.  Your  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the 

right You  are  quite  aujait  ot  the  amiir.    It 

shall  be  done  immediately,  and  then  your  repu- 
tation will  be  safe,  and  my  conduct  justified  to 

all  the  world But,  should  the  old  rustic  con-' 

tinue  as  stubborn  as  his  daughter,  your  ladyship, 
I  hope,  has  no  objections  to  my  being  a  little 
rusie,  for  I  must  have  her,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  Free.  Not  in  tlie  least. 

Lord  Trink.  Or,  if  a  good  opportunity  should 

1'  ofier,  and  the  girl  should  be  still  untractable 
Lady  Free.   Do  what  you  will,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it.    She's  out  of  my  care  now,  you 

know But  you  must  beware  your  rivals.  One, 

you  know,  is  in  the  house  with  her,,  and  the  other 
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Will  lose  no  opportunity  of  getting  to  her. 

Lord  Trink,  As  to  the  fighting  gendeman,  I 
shall  cut  out  work  for  him'  in  his  own  way.  1*11 
send  him  a  petit  hillet  to-morrow  morning,  and 
then  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  outwit- 
ting her  bumpkin  father,  and  the  baronet. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  Captain  (^Cutter  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship. 

Ijody  Free,  O  the  hideous  fellow  !  The  Irish 
sailor-man,  for  whom  I  prevailed  on  your  lord- 
ship to  eet  the  post  ot  regulating  captain.  I 
suppose  ne  is  come  to  load  me  with  his  odious 
thanks.   I  won't  be  troubled  with  him  now. 

Lord  TWnAr.  Let  him  in,  by  all  means.  He 
is  the  best  creature  to  laugh  at  in  nature.  He  is 
a  perfect  sea-monster,  and  always  looks  and  talks 
as  if  he  was  upon  deck.  B^des,  a  thought 
strikes  me ^He  may  be  of  use. 

Lady  Free,  Well — send  the  creature  up  then. 

[Exit  ^rvant. 
But  what  fine  thought  is  this  ! 

Lord  Trink,  A  coup  de  maitre,  'pon  honour  ! 
I  intend but  hush  !  Here  the  porpus  comes. 

Enter  Captain  0*C utter. 

I^dy  Free,  Captain,  your  humble  servant ! 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

(yCut.  I  am  much  oblaged  to  you,  ray  lady  ! 
Upon  my  conscience,  the  wind  favours  me  at 
all  points.  I  had  no  sooner  got  under  way  to 
tank  your  ladyship,  but  I  have  borne  down  upon 
my  noble  friend  his  lordship,  too.  I  hope  your 
lordship's  well  ^ 

Lord  Trink,  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  captain ! 
— But  you  seem  to  be  hurt  in  the  service;  what 
is  the  meaning  of  that  patch  over  your  right  eye  ? 

O^Cut,  Some  advanced  wages  from  my  new 
post,  my  lord  !  This  pressing  is  hot  work,  though 
It  entitles  us  to  smart-money. 

Lady  Free.  And  pray,  in  what  perilous  adven- 
ture did -you  get  that  scar,  captain  } 

(yCut.  Quite  out  of  tny  element,  indeed,  my 
lady  !  I  got  it  in  an  engagement  by  land.  A  day 
or  two  I  spied  three  stout  fellows,  belonging  to 
a  merchantman.  They  made  down  Wapping. 
I  immediately  gave  my  lads  the  si<irnal  to  chase, 
and  we  l>ore  down  right  upon  them.  They 
tacked,  and  lav  to.  We  gave  them  a  thundering 
broadside,  which  they  resaved  like  men ;  and  one 
of  them  made  use  of  smalt  arms,  which  carried 
oiF  the  weathermost  comer  of  Ned  Gage's  hat ; 
so,  I  immediately  stood  in  with  him,  and  raked 
him,  but  resaved  a  wound  on  my  starboard  eye, 
from  the  stock  of  the  pistol.  However,  we  took 
them  all,  and  they  now  lie  under  the  hatches, 
with  fifty  more,  a-board  a  tender  off  the  Tower, 

Lord  Trink.  Well  done,  noble  captain ! 

But,  however,  you  will  soon  have  better  employ- 


ment, for  I  think  the  next  step  to  your  pftsent 
post,  is  commonly  a  ship. 

O^Cut,  The  sooner  the  better,  mj  lord !  Ho- 
nest Terence  O'Cufter  shall  never  flinch,  I  wa!» 
rant  you ;  and  has  had  as  much  sea-sarrice  as 
any  man  in  the  navy. 

Lord  Trink,  You  may  depend  on  my  good 
offices,  captain  I — But,  in  the  mean  tioie,  itis  in 
your  power  to  do  me  a  favour. 

0*Cut.  A  favour!  my  lord!  your  lordship 
does  me  honour.  I  would  go  round  the  world, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  (Jtny  or  by  night, 
to  sar%'e  your  lordship,  or  my  good  lady  iMsre. 

Lord  Trink.  Pear  madam,  mc  luckiest  thought 
in  nature !  [Apart  to  Ladt  Free.] — ^Thc  favour 
I  have  to  ask  of  you,  captain,  need  not  carry 
you  so  far  out  of  your  way.  The  whole  affiiir 
IS,  that  there  arc  a  couple  of  impudent  fellows 
at  an  inn  in  Holbom,  who  have  affi*onted  mc, 
and  you  would  oblige  me  infinitely,  by  pressing 
them  into  his  Majesty's  service. 

Lady  Free.  Now,  I  understand  you  Ad- 
mirable ! 

[Apart  to  L.  Trive. 

G'Cut.  With  all  my  heart,  my  loixi,  and  tank 
you  too,  fait  But,  by  the  by,  I  hope  they  are 
not  housekeepers,  or  freemen  of  the  city.  There's 
the  devil  •  ay  in  meddling  with  them.  They 
boder  one^  about  liberty  and  property,  aod 
stuff.  It  was  but  t'other  day  that  Jack  Trowser 
was  carried  before  my  lord  Mayor,  and  lost 
above  a  twelvemonth's  pay,  for  nothing  at  all, 
at  all. 

Lord  Trink,  I'll  take  care  you  shall  be  brought 
into  no  trouble,  lliese  fellows  were  formerly 
my  grooms.  If  youll  call  on  me  in  the  moming, 
rfl  go  with  you  to  the  place. 

(yCut.  I'll  be  with  your  lordship,  and  brins 
with  me  four  or  five  as  pretty  boys  as  you  11 
wish  to  clap  your  two  lucLing  eyes  upon  of  a 
summer's  day. 

Lord  Trink.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Bot, 
captain,  I  have  another  little  favour  to  beg  of 
you. 

(yCut.  Upon  my  shouU  and  111  do  it ! 

Lord  Trink.  WKat,  before  you  know  it? 

(yCut.  Fore  and  aft,  my  lord  I 

Lord  Trink.  A  gentleman  has  offended  me  in  a 
point  of  honour 

(yCut.  Cut  hLs  troat 

Lord  Trink.  Will  you  carry  him  a  letter  frum 
me? 

O'Cut.  Indeed,  and  I  will :  and  I'll  take  you 
in  tow,  too,  and  you.shaU  engage  him  yard-ana 
and  yard-arm. 

Li>rd  Trink.  Why,  then,  captain,  you'll  coiDe 
a  little  earlier  to-morrow  mormng  than  you  pro- 
posed, that  you  may  attend  him  with  my  billet, 
before  you  proceed  on  the  otlicr  affair. 

(yCut.  Never  fear  it,  my  lord ! — Your  sar- 
vant ! — My  ladyship,  your  humble  sarvant ! 

Lad^  Free.   Captain,  yours !   F^y  give  my 
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flervice  to  my  friend  Mrs  O'Cutter.  How  does 
she  do? 

CtCmt.  I  tank    your  ladjrship's  axing ^The 

dear  creature  is  purely  tight  and  weii. 

Lard  Trink,  How  many  children  have  you, 
captain? 

O^CuL  Four,  and  please  your  lordship,  and 
another  opon  the  stocxs. 

Lord  Trink,  When  it  is  launched,  I  hope  to 
be  at  the  chiisteoing.  Til  stand  godfather,  cap- 
Cain  ! 

CfCut.  Your  lordship's  very  good. 
'    Lord  Trink.  Well,  you'll  come  to-morrow. 

€tCuL  O,  ni  not  fail,  my  lord !  Little  Ter- 
ence CKCutter  never  fails,  fait,  when  a  troat  is 
to  be  cut.  [Eint. 

Ladif  Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  But  sure  you  don't 
intend  to  ship  off  both  her  father  and  her  coun- 
try lover  for  the  Indies  ? 

Lord  Trink.  O  no !  Only  let  them  contem- 
plate the  inside  of  a  ship  fur  a  day  or  two. 

Lady  Free.  Well,  but  after  all,  my  lord,  this 
is  a  very  bold  undertaking.  I  don't  think  you*il 
be  able  to  put  it  in  practice. 

Lord  Trink.  Notning  so  easy,  'pnn   honour. 

To  press  a  gentleman a  man  of  quality 

one  of  OS would  not  be  so  easy,  I  grant  you. 

fiut  these  fellows,  you  know,  have  not  half  so 
decent  an  appearance  as  one  of  my  footmen ; 
and,  from  their  behaviour,  conversation,  and 
dress,  it  is  very  possible  to  mistake  tl\em  for 
grooms  and  ostlers. 

Lady  Free.  There  may  be  something  in  that 
indeed.  But  what  use  do  you  propose  to  make 
of  this  stratagem  ? 

Lord  Trink.  Every  use  in  nature.  This  arti- 
6ce  must  at  least  take  them  out  of  the  way  for 
tome  time ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  measures 
fflay  be  concerted  to  carry  ofif  the  girl. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mrs  Oakly,  madam,  is  at  the  door,  in 

ker  chariot,  and  desires  to  have  the  honour  of 

speaking  to  your  ladyship,  on  particular  business. 

Lfrd  JVink,  Mrs  Oakly  !  what  can  that  jeal- 

ous^ted  woman  want  with  you  ? 

Lufy  Free.  No  matter  what. T  hate  her 

mortally. — Let  her  in.  [Ejrit  Servant. 

Lord  Trink.  What  wind  blows  ner  hither  ? 
Lady  Free.  A  wind  that  must  blow  u3  some 
good. 

Lord  IVink,   How  ?        I    was  amazed  you 
chose  to  see  he>. 

Lidy  Free.  How  can  you  be  so  slow  of  ap- 
prehension ? She  comes,  you  may  be  sure,  on 

sucne  occasion  relating  to  this  girl :  in  order  to 
assist  young  Oakly,  perhaps  to  sooth  me,  and 
gain  intelligence,  and  so  forward  the  match :  but 
ill  forbid  the  banns,  I  warrant  you. What- 
ever she  wants,  I'll  draw  some  sweet  mischief 

ant  of  it.— -^Bot  away  I  away ! 1  think  I 

hear  her — slip  down  the  back  stairs*-- *or;  stay, 

Vol.  IL 


now  I  think  on't,  go  out  this  way — meet  her — 
add  be  sure  to  make  her  a  very  respectful  bow,  as 
you  go  out. 

Ixird  Trink.  Hash !  here  she  is. 

Enter  ftlas  0a|ely.  [I/)Rp  Tbjni^et  b<m$, 

and  exit.] 

Mrs  Oak,  I  beg  pardon  fur  giviug  yoor  lady- 
ship this  trouble. 

La(fy  Free.  I  am  always  glad  of  the  honour 
of  seeing  Mrs  Oakl^r. 

Mrs  Oak.  There  is  a  letter,  n^idam,  just  come 
from  the  country,  which  has  occasioned  soi^e 
alarm  in  our  family.  It  cqmes  from  Mr  Rus- 
set  

Lady  Free.  Mr  Russet ! 
Mrs  Oak.  Yes,  from  Mr  gusset,  madam;  and 
is  chiefly  concerning  his  daughter.    As  she  has 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  your  ladyship,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  wa^ng  on  yo\i. 

Lady  Free.  She  is  indeed,  as*  you  say,  madam, 
a  relation  of  mine ;  but,  after  wfiat  has  happen?- 
ed,  I  scarce  know  hpw  to  acknowiedge  her. 

Mrs  Oak.  Has  she  been  so  much  to  blame, 
then  ? 

LoAf  Free.  So  muc^,  madam? Only  judge 

for  yourself. Though  ^le  had  been  so  indis- 
creet, not  to  say  indecent  in  her  conduct,  as  to 
elope  from  her  father,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have 
hushed  up  that  matter,  for  the  hoppurof  our 

family. But  she  has  run  away  from  me  too, 

madam ! — went  off  in  the  most  abrupt  manner, 
not  an  hour  ago. 

Mrt  Oak.  You  surprise  me.  Indeed  her  fa- 
ther, by  his  letter,  seems  apprehensive  of  the 
worst  consequences.  But  does  your  ladyship  im- 
agine any  harm  has  happened? 

Lady  Free.  I  cannot  tell — I  hope  not — but,  in- 
deed, she  is  a  strange  girj.  You  know,  madam, 
young  women  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  their  con- 
duct. She  is,  I  am  sorry  to  declare  it,  a  very 
dangerous  person  to  take  into  a  family. 

Mrs  QaK.  Indeed  !  [Alarmed, 

Lady  Free.  If  I  was  to  say  all  I  know  ! 
Mrt  Oak.  Why,  sure,  your  ladyship  knows  of 
nothing  that  has  been  carried  on  claqdestinely 
between  her  and  Mr  Oakly.  [In  disorder. 

Lady  Free.  Mr  Oakly  ! 
Mrs  Oak.   Bir  Oakly—- no,  not  Mr  Oakly— 
that  is,  not  my  husband — I  don't  mean  him — not 
him — but  his  nephew— young  Mr  Oakly. 

Lady  Free.  Jealous  of  her  husband !  So,  so ! 
Now  I  know  my  game.  [Aside, 

Mrs  Oak,  But  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  tp 
ask,  was  there  any  thing  very  particular  in  her 
conduct,  while  she  was  in  your  ladyship's  house  ? 
Lady  Free,  Why,  really,  considering  she  was 
here  scarce  a  week,  her  behaviour  was  rather 
mysterious ;  letters  and  messages,  to  and  fro,  be- 
tween her  and  I  don't  know  who— I  suppose  you 
know  that  Mr  Oakly's  nephew  has  been  here, 
madam? 

5H 
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Mrs  Oak.  I  was  not  sure  of  it.  Has  he  been 
to  wait  on  your  ladyship  already  on  this  occa- 
sion ? 

Ladjf  Free.  To  wait  on  me !  The  expression  is 
much  too  polite  for  the  nature  of  his  visit.  My 
lord  Trinket,  the  nobleman  whom  you  met  as 
you  came  in,  had,  you  must  know,  madam,  some 
thoughts  of  my  niece,  and,  as  it  would  have  been 
an  advantageous  match,  I  was  glad  of  it ;  but,  I 
believe,  after  what  he  has  been  witness  to  this 
morning,  he  will  drop  all  thoughts  of  it 

Afrs  Oak,  I  am  sorry  that  any  relation  of  mine 
should  so  far  forget  himself— 

Lady  Free,  It's  no  matter — his  behaviour,  in- 
deed, as  well  as  the  young  lady's,  was  pretty  ex- 
traoniinary — and  yet,  after  all,  1  don't  believe  he 
is  the  object  of  her  affections. 

Mrs  Uak.  I  la  !  [Much  alarmed. 

Lady  Free,  She  has  certainly  an  attachment 
somewhere,  a  strong  one ;  but  his  lordship,  who 
was  present  all  the  time,  was  convinced,  as  well 
as  myself,  that  Mr  Oakly's  nephew  was  rather  a 
convenient  friend,  a  kind  of  go-between,  than  the 
lover.  Bless  me,  madan),  you  change  colour ! 
You  seem  uneasy  !  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs  Oak.   Nothing — madam — nothing 

a  little  shocked  that  my  husband  should  behave 
so. 

Lady  Free.  Your  husband,  madam  ! 

Mrs  Oak,  His  nephew,  I  mean.  His  unpar^ 
donable  rudeness — but  I  am  not  well — i  am  soi^ 
ry  T  have  given  your  ladyship  so  much  trouble — 
1^1  take  my  leave. 

Lady  Free,  I  declare,  madam,  you  frighten 
me.  Your  being  so  visibly  afiected  makes  me 
quite  uneasy.  1  hope  I  have  not  said  any  thing 
— I  really  don*t  believe  your  husband  is  in  fault 
Men,  to  be  sure,  allow  themselves  strange  liber- 
ties. But  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  cannot  lie 
so.  It  is  impossible.  Don't  let  what  I  have 
said  have  any  effect  on  you. 

Mrs  Oak.  No,  it  has  not — I  have  no  idea  of 
such  a  thing.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient — 
[Going,  returns.] — but  sure,  madam,  you  have 
not  heard,  or  don't  know  any  thing. 

Lady  Free,  Come,  come,  Mrs  Oakly,  I  see 
how  it  is,  and  it  would  not  be  kind  to  say  all  I 
know.  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  have  heard. — 
Only  be  on  your  guard — there  can  be  no  harm  in 
that.  Do  you  be  against  giving  the  girl  any  coun- 
tenance, and  see  what  effect  it  has. 

Mrs  Oak,  I  will — I  am  much  obliged — ^But 
does  it  appear  to  your  ladyship,  then,  that  Mr 
Oakly 

Lady  Free,  No,  not  at  all — ^nothing  in't,  I  dare 
say — I  would  not  create  uneasiness  in  a  family^ — 
but  r  am  a  woman  myself,  have  been  married, 
and  cannot  help  feeling  for  you.  But  don't  be 
uneasy ;  there's  nothing  in't,  I  dare  say. 

Mrs  Oak,  I  think  su.  Your  ladyship's  humble 
servant. 

Lady  Fru,  Your  aervanty  madam.    Pray  don't 


be  alarmed ;  I  toast  insist  on  yoor  not  making 
yourself  uneasy. 

Mrs  Oak,  Not  at  all  alarmed — not  in  the  least 
uneasy.    Your  most  obedient. 

SExit  Mrs  Oaklt. 

Lady  Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  There  she  goes,  brim- 
ful of  anger  and  jealousy,  to  rent  it  all  on  her 
husband.    Mercy  on  the  poor  man  ! 

Enter  Lord  Trinket. 

Bless  me  !  My  lord,  I  thought  you  was  gone. 

Lord  Trink,  Only  into  the  next  room.  Mr 
curiosity  would  not  let  me  stir  a  step  further.  I 
heard  it  all,  and  was  never  more  diverted,  in  mj 
life,  'pon  honour.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

iMdy  Free,  How  the  silly  creature  took  it! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  Trink.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  My  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  you  have  a  deal  of  ingenuity,  a  deal  of 
esprit,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  Free.  A  little  shell  thrown  into  the  ene- 
my's works,  that's  all. 

Both,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Free,  But  I  must  leave  you.  I  hare 
twenty  visits  to  pay.  You'll  let  me  know  how 
you  succeeded  in  your  secret  expedition  ? 

Lord  Trink.  That  you  may  aepend  on. 

Lady  Free.  Remember,  then,  that  to-morrow 
morning  1  expect  to  see  you.  At  present,  rour 
lordship  will  excuse  me.  Who's  there? — fCo/- 
ling  to  the  seriHints.] — Send  £pingle  into  mj 
dressing-room. 

[Exit  Lady  Frcelove. 

Lord  Trink,  So  !  If  (TCutter  and  his  myraii- 
dons  are  alert,  I  think  I  cannot  fail  of  success, 
and  then  prenez  garde^  Mademoiselle  Harriot! 
This  is  one  of  the  drollest  circumstances  in  na- 
ture !  Here  is  my  lady  Freelove,  a  woman  of 
sense,  a  woman  that  knows  the  world,  too,  as- 
sisting me  in  this  design.  I  never  knew  her  la- 
dyship so  much  out.  How,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, can  she  imagine  that  a  man  of  quality,  or 
any  man  else,  'eeSd,  would  marry  a  fine  girl,  af- 
ter— not  I,  'pon  honour.  No — no— when  I  hare 
had  the  entamurcj  let  wlio  will  take  the  rest  of 
the  loaf.  [Etit. 

SCENE  11,— Changes  to  Mr  Oakly's  hmue. 

Enter  Harriot  following  a  servant,^ 

Har,  Not  at  home !  Are  you  sure  that  Mn 
Oakly  is  not  at  home,  sir? 

Ser,  She  is  just  gone  out ,  madam. 

Har,  I  have  something  of  consequence' 
If  you  will  give  mc  leave,  sir,  I  will  wait  till  she 
returns. 

Ser,  You  would  not  see  her,  if  you  did,  mt- 
dam.  She  has  given  positive  orders  not  to  be 
interrupted  with  any  company  to-<iay. 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  if  you  was  to  let  her  know  dnW 
I  bad  particular  business 
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Ser.  I  should  not  dare  to  trouble  her,  indeed, 


Har.  How  unfortunate  this  is !  What  can  I 
do  ?  Pray,  sir,  can  I  see  Mr  Oakly,  then  ? 

Ser,  Yes,  madam :  Til  acquaint  my  master,  if 
you  please. 

Mar.  Pray  do,  sir. 

Ser.  Will  you  favour  me  with  yOur  name,  ma- 
dam? 

Har,  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  let  him  know  that  a 
lady  desires  to  speak  with  him. 

Ser.  I  shall,  madam.  [Rrit  Ser. 

Har.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Mrs  Oakly. — 
What  an  unhappy  situation  mn  I  reduced  to ! 
What  will  the  world  say  of  me  ?  And  yet  what 
could  I  do  ?  To  remain  at  lady  Freelove's  was 
impotable.  Charles,  I  must  own,  has  this  very 
day  revived  much  of  my  tenderness  for  him ;  and 
yet  I  dread  the  wilduess  of  his  disposition.  I 
must  now,  however,  solicit  Mr  Oakly*s  protec- 
tion, a  circumstance  (all  things  considered)  ra- 
ther disagreeable  to  a  delicate  mind,  and  which 
nothing,  but  the  absolute  necesbicy  of  it,  could 
excuse.  Good  Heavens!  What  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  and  distresses  am  I  thrown  into,  by 
my  father's  obstinate  perseverance  to  force  me 
into  a  marriage  which  my  soul  abhors ! 

Enter  Ok fiLY. 

Oak.  [At  en^miig.]r— Where  is  this  lady  ? — 
f&cia^  her.] — Bless  me,  Miss  Russet,  is  it  you  ? 
Was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky  ? — [Atide.}—ls  it 
possible,  madam,  that  I  see  you  here  ? 

Har,  It  is  too  true,  sir ;  and  the  occasion .  on 
which  I  am  now  to  trouble  you,  is  so  much  in 
need  of  an  apology,  that '— 

Oak.  Pray  make  none,  madam.  If  my  wife 
should  return  before  I  get  her  out  of  tbc  house 
again !  [Atid€. 

Har.  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  are  not  quite  a  strau- 
ger  to  the  attachment  your  nephew  has  professed 
to  me? 

Oak.  I  am  not,  madam.  I  hope  Charles  has 
not  been  guilty  of  any  baseness  towards  you.  If 
he  has,  111  never  see  his  face  again. 

Har.  1  have  no  cause  to  accuse  him.    But — 

Oak.  But  what,  madam  ?  Pray  be  ouick  !  The 

Tery  person  in  the  world  I  would  not  nave  seen  ! 

,  J[Aside. 

Har.  You  seem  uneasy,  sir ! 

Oak.  No,  nothing  at  all-^— Pray  go  on,  mar 
dam. 

Har.  I  am  at  present,  sir,  through  a  concur- 
rence of  strange  accidents,  in  a  very  unfortunate 
situation,  ahd  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
me  without  your  astbtance. 

Oak.  Vl\  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  serve 
Tou ;  I  know  of  your  leaving  your  father,  by  a 
letter  we  have  had  from  him.  Pray,  let  me  know 
the  rest  of  your  story. 

Har.  My  story,  sir,  is  very  short.  When  I 
left  my  father's,  I  came  immediately  to  London, 
lad  took  refuge  with  a  relation,  where,  instead 


of  meeting  with  the  protection  I  expected,  I  was 
alarmed  with  the  most  infamous  designs  upon  my 
honour.  It  is  not  an  hour  ago,  since  your  ne- 
phew rescued  me  from  the  attempts  of  a  villain. 
I  tremble  to  think,  that  I  left  him  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  duel. 

Oak.  He  is  very  safe.  He  has  just  sent  home 
the  chariot  from  the  St  Alban's  tavern,  where  he 
dines  to-day.  But  what  are  your  commands  for 
me,  madam  ? 

Har.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  his  safety. 
The  favour,  sir,  I  would  now  request  of  you  is, 
that  you  would  suffer  me  to  remain  for  a  few 
days  m  your  house. 
I      Oak.  Madam  ! 

Har.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  use 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me  to  my 
father,  without  his  forcing  me  into  a  marriage 
with  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Oak.  This  is  the  most  perplexing  situation  ! — 
Why  did  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow  you 
properly  ? 

bar.  It  is  most  probable,  sir,  that  I  shoi/ld  not 
have  consented  to  such  a  measure  myself.  The 
world  is  but  too  apt  to  censure,  even  without  a 
cause  :  and,  if  you  are  so  kihd  as  to  admit  me 
into  your  house,  I  must  desire  not  to  consider 
Mr  Oakly  in  any  other  light  than  as  your  ne- 
phew ;  as,  in  my  present  circumstanccb,  I  have 
particular  objections  to  it. 

Oak.  What  an  unlucky  circumstance  ! — Upon 
my  soul,  madam,  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve 
you ! — but  being  in  my  house  creates  a  didiculty, 
that 

Har.  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  told  you  ? 

Oak.  I  religiously  Wlieve  every  tittle  of  it,  ma- 
dam ;  but  I  have  particular  family  considerations, 
that 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  you  cannot  suspect  me  to  be 
base  enough  to  form  any  connections  in  your  fa« 
mily  contrary  to  your  inclinations,  while  I  am  lir 
ving  in  your  house  ? 

Oak.  Such  connections,  madam,  would  do  me, 
and  all  my  family,  great  honour.  I  never  dreamt 
of  any  scruples  on  that  account.     What:  can  I 

do  ?  Let  me  sec — let  me  see — suppose 

[Pausing. 

Enter  Mrs  Oakly  hehindy  in  a  capuchin,  tip- 
pet, Sfc. 

Mrs  Oak,  1  am  sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 

woman  conversing  with  my  husband lla! 

[Seeing  HarriotJ   It  is  so,  indeed  !    Let  nic 
contain  myself- I'll  listen. 

Har.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  not  inclined  to  sene 
me — good  Hea^'enf  what  I  am  reserved  to?— - 
Why,  why  did  I  leave  my  father's  house  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  greater  distresses  ? 

[Read If  to  weep. 

Oak.  I  would  do  any  thing  for  your  sake  :■>— 
indeed  I  would.  So,  pray  be  comforted,  and 
I'll  think  of  some  proper  place  to  bestow  you  in 
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MrsOak.  Sd!  Sdf 

Hur.  What  pfooe  cad  be  so  proper  as  yoor 
owh  hou^  ? 

Oak,  My  deitf  tiiadaoi,  I — -I«^ 

Mrs  Oak.  My  dear  madam — —mighty  well ! 

Oak.  Hush !    hark ! what  hoi^ no — 

nothitig.  But  t\\  be  pfain  with  yod,  madam ;  ^e- 
may  be  interrupted.  The  family  consideration  I 
hinted  at,  is  nothing  else  than  ray  wife.  She  is 
a  little  unhappy  in  her  temper,  madam !  aiid  if 
you  was  to  be  admitted  hito  the  douse^  I  don't 
kno^  whitt  would  be  the  consequence. 

Mf-s  Oak.  Very  fine 

Har,  My  behaviour,  sir 

Oak.  My  dear  life,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Tou  to  behave  in  scich  a  manner,  as  not  to  give 
her  suspicion. 

Har.  But  if  your  nephew,  sir,  took  every 
thing  upon  himself 

Oak.  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam.  Why 
this  Yery  morning,  when  the  letter  came  from 
your  father,  though  I  positively  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  Charles  owned  it,  yet  it  was  al- 
most irfipossihle  to  pacify  her. 

Mrs  Oak,  The  letter!  How  I  have  been  bub- 
bled ! 

Har.  What  shall  1  do  ?  What  will  become  of 
me? 

Oak.  Why,  look*e,  ray  dear  madam,  since  rrly 
wife  is  so  strong  an  objection,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  me  to  take  you  into  my  house.  Nky, 
if  I  had  not  known  she  was  gone  out,  just  'be- 
fore you  came,  I  sliould  be  uneasy  at  yotfr  beitig 
here  even  now.  So  we  must  manage  as  well  as 
we  Can.  Til  take  a  private  lodging  for  you  tL  lit^ 
tie  way  off,  unknown  to  Charles  Or  ray  wife,  dr 
any  liody ;  and  if  Mrs  Oakly  should  discover  it 
at  last,  why  the  whole  matter  will  light  upon 
Charles,  you  know. 

Mrs  Oak.  Upon  Charles ! 
Har.  How  unhappy  is  my  situation  !  [Weep- 
iifg.]  I  am  ruined  for  ever. 

Oak.  Ruined !  Not  at  all.  Such  a  thing  as 
this  has  happened  to  many  a  young  lady  liefore 
you,  and  all  has  been  well  again-— ^Keep  up 
your  spirits !  I'll  contrive,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  vi- 
bit  you  every  day. 

Mrs  Oak.  [Advanctng^  Will  you  so?  O,  Mr 
Oakly !  have  I  discovered  you  at  last  ?  I'll  visit 
you,  mdeed.    And  you,  my  dear  madam,  I'll — 

Har.  Madam,  I  don't  understand 

.  Airs  Oak.  I  understand  the  whole  af&tr,  and 
have  understood  it  for  some  time  past.  Too 
shstU  have  a  private  lodging,  miss  !  It  is  the  fit- 
test place  for  you,  I  believe.  How  dare  yoti 
look  me  in  the  face? 

Oak.  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  love,  don't  be  so 
violent.  Yon  are  quite  wronjs  in  this  affair — you 
don't  know  who  you  are  talking  to.  That  lady 
is  a  person  of  fashion. 

Jlfrs  Oak.  Fine  fashion,  hoideed !  to  serfiice 
other  women's  husbands  I 


Htfr.  Deiir  madaid !  how  can  yoo  hna^Qe— 

Oak.  1  tell  you,  my  dear,  this  is  the  yoong  b- 

dv  that  Charles ^ 

'  Mrs  Oak.  Mighty  well !  bot  that  won^t  do^ 
sir !  Did  not  I  hear  yon  lay  the  whole  intrigM 
together?  Did  not  I  hear  your  fine  ploc  of 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  Charles  ? 

Oak.  Nay,  be  cool  a  momedt.  You  most 
know,  my  dear,  that  the  letter  which  came  tfaif 
morning  related  to  this  lady— 

Mrs  Oak.  1  know  it 

Oak.  And  since  that,  it  seems,  Charles  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to 

Mrs  Oak.  O,  you  deceitful  roan  !  That  trick 
is  too  stale  to  pass  again  with  me.     It  is  phiin, 
now,  what  you  meant  by  your  proposing  to  take 
her  into  the  hoose  this  morning.    EUit  the  gentle- ' 
woman  could  mtroduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  Fy !  fy  !  my  dear ;  she  came  on  purpose 
to  inquire  for  you. 

Mrs  Oak.  For  me  !  better  snd  better !  Dkl 
not  she  watch  her  opportunity,  and  come  to  yoo 
just  as  I  went  out  ?  But  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  visit,  madam.  It  is  sofficiently  paid.  Praj, 
don't  let  me  detain  you. 

Oak.  For  shame!  for  shame,  Mrs  Oakly!— 
How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  Is  this  proper  bebn 
viour  to  a  lady  of  her  character? 

Mrs  Oak.  I  have  heard  her  character.  Go, 
my  fine  run-away  madam  !  Now,  you've  eloped 
from  your  family,  and  run  away  from  your  aunt ! 
Go !  Yoo  shan't  stay  here,  I  promise  you. 

Oak.  Pritliee,  be  quiet.  Yod  don't'know  what 
yon  are  doing.    She  shall  stay. 

Mrs  Oak.  She  shad't  Rtay  a  minotc. 

Oak.  She  shall  stay  a  mraute,  an  hour,  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month,  a  year  !  'Sdeath,  madam,  she 
shall  stay  for  ever,  If  I  choose  it 

Mrs  Oak.  How  ! 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I  am 
frighted  to  death. 

Oak.  Don't  be  afraid,  madam !  She  shall  stat, 
I  insist  upon  it. 

Rus.  [Within.'^  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  up.  I 
am  sure  the  lady  is  here,  and  nothing  shall  bidder 
me. 

Har.  O  my  father !  my  father ! 

[Faints  avay: 

Oak.  See !  she  faints.  [Catching  her.]  Ring 
thelK^U  !  Who's  there? 

Mrs  Oak.  What !  take  her  into  yonr  arms, 
too !  I  have  no  patience. 

I^nter  Uusset  and  Servants. 

Bus.  Where  is  this— ha  !  faintiftg!  [Raa- 
ning  to  her.]  O  my  dear  Harriot !  my  child ! 
my  child  ! 

Oak.  Your  coming  so  abruptly  shocked  her 
spirits     But  she  revives.     How  do  you,  madam? 

Har.  rib  lltJSSET.]  O,  sir  !. 

Rus.  0  my  dear  eirl !    How  could  you  ran 


you  ran 
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m  your  father,  that  loves  you  with  such 
But  I  was  sure  I  should  find  you 

Jak,  There — there !  sure  he  should  find 
!  Did  not  I  tell  you  so?  Are  not  you  s 
Duu,  to  carry  on  such  base  underhand 
irith  a  gentleman's  daughter  ? 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you  may 
'  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily  put  up 
s  behaviour.  How  durst  you  encourage 
;hter  to  an  elopement,  and  receive  her  in 
ise. 

>aA.  There,  mind  that !  The  thing  is  as 
the  light 

I  tell  you,  you  misunderstand 

Look  yoo,  Mr  Oakly,  I  shall  expect  sa- 

D  from  your  family  for  so  gross  an  af- 

Zouns,  sir !  I  am  not  to  be  used  ill  by 

I  in  England. 

My  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you 

Hold  your  tongue,  girl !  Yooll  put  me  in 

1. 

Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 

A  mistake !  Did  not  I  find  her  in  your 

Upon  my  soul,  she  has  not  been  in  my 

xive 

Jak.  Did  not  I  hear  you  say  you  would 

'  a  lodging  ?  a  private  lodging  ! 

Yes,  but  that 

Has  not  this  affoir  been  carried  on  a  long 

spite  of  my  teeth  ? 

I  never  troubled  myself 

Dak.  Never  troubled  yourself!  Did  not 

St  on  her  staying  in  the  house,  whether  I 

r  no? 

No. 

Did  not  you  send  me  to  meet  her,  when 

e  to  town  ? 

No. 

Oak^  Did  not  you  deceive  me  about  the 

lis  morning  ? 

No— no — no — I  tell  you,  no. 

Oak,  Yes — yes — ^yes 1  tell  vou,  yes. 

Shan't  I  believe  my  own  eyesr 
Oak.  Shan't  I  believe  my  own  ears  ? 
I  tell  you,  you  are  both  deceived. 
Zonns,  sir,  I'll  have  satisfaction. 
Oak.  I'll  stop  these  fine  doings,  I  warrant 

'Sdeath,  you  will  not  let  me  speak — and 

both  alike,  I  think.  I  wish  yon  were  mar^ 

roe  another  with  all  my  heart. 

Oak.  Mighty  well !  mighty  well ! 
I  shall  soon  find  a  time  to  talk  with  yoU' 
Find  a  time  to  talk!  you  hate  talked 

now  for  all  your  lives. 

Oak.  Very  fine  !  Come  alone,  sir !  Leave 

!y  with  her  father.    Now  Jie  is  in  the 

St  hands. 
I  wish  I  could  leave  you  in  his  hands. 

,  reiumt.}   I  'hall  follow  you,  madam! 


One  word  with  yoiL  sir ! ^Thc  height  of  your 

passion,  and  M>s  Oakly's  srraiige  uiisapprehen- 
sion  of  this  whole  afiair,  makes  it  impossible  to 
explain  matters  to^^u  at  present.  I  will  do  it 
when  you  please,  and  bow  you  please.         [Erit, 

Rus.  Yes,  yes;  I'll  have  satisfaction. — ■ — So, 
madam !  I  have  found  you  at  last.  You  have 
made  a  fine  confusion  here  I 

Uar.  1  have,  indeed,  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rus.  Innocent! — What  business  had  you  to 
be  running  hither  after 

Uar.  My  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  the 
whole  a£Sur.  I  have  not  been  in  this  house  half 
an  hour. 

Rus.  Zouns,  girl,  don't  put  roe  in  a  passitin  ! — 

You  know  I  love  you but  a  lie  puts  me  in  8 

passion.  But  come  along — we'll  leave  this  house 
directly — rCuARLES  singing  wit/wut.]  Heyday  ! 
what  now? 

After  a  noise  withoutf  enter  Charles,  drunk. 

Cha.  But  my  wine  neither  nurses  nor  babiei 

can  bnngy 

And  a  hig-beUUd  bottles  a  mighty  good 

thing.  [Sinking. 

What's  here?  a  woman?  Harriot!  impossible! 

My  dearest,  sweetest  Harriot !  I  have  been  look« 

ing  all  over  the  town  for  you,  and  at  last ■ — 

when  I  was  tired — and  weary — and  disappoint- 
ed— why,  then,  the  honest  major  and  I  sat  down 
together  to  drink  your  health  in  pint  bumpers. 

[Rujming  up  to  her. 

Rus.  Stand  off! How  dare  you  take  any 

hberty  with  ray  danc^hter  before  me  ?  Zouns,  sir^ 
I'll  be  the  death  of  you  ! 

Cha.  Ha  !  'Squire  Russet,  too  ! ^You  jolly 

old  cock,  how  do  you  do  ? — But  Harriot !  my 
dear  giri  1  [Taking  hold  of  her.]  My  hfe,  my  soul, 

ray 

Rus.  Let  her  go,  sir — come  away,  Harriot ! — 
Leave  him  this  instant,  or  I'll  tear  yon  asunder. 

[Pulling  her. 
Har.  There  needs  no  violence  to  tear  me  from 
a  man  who  could  disguise  himself  in  such  a  gross 
manner,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  I  was  in  the  ut- 
most distress. 

[Disengages  herself  and  exit  with  Rus. 

Cha.  Only  hear  me,  sir madam ! my 

--    -  ^one  *-        -»-'-*- 


dear  Harriot-^ — Mr  Russet- 


■shes 


gone ! — and,  ^gad,  in  very  ill  humour,  and  in  very 
bad  corap^iy !— I'll  go  after  her — but  hold  !— 

I  shall  only  make  it  worse as  I  did— now  I 

recoRert — once  before.    How  the  devil  came 
they  here  ? — Who  would  have  thought  of  finding 

her  in  my  own  house  f My  head  turns  round 

with  conjectores. — I  believe  I  am  drunk — veiy 
drunk — —so,  egad.  111  e'en  go  and  sleep  myself 
sober,  and  then  inquire  the  meaning  of  all  tliis. 
For, 
>■  I  hce  Sue^  and  Sue  laves  me,  Sfc 

[Exit  singing. 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Oakly's  house. 


Enter  Mrs  Oakly  and  Major  Oakly. 

Mqj.  Well well but  sister ! 

Mrs  Oak.  I  will  know  the  truth  of  this  mat- 
ter.    Why  can't  you  tell  me  the  whole  story  ? 

Maj,  I'll  tell  you  nothing.  There's  nothmg  to 
tell — ^you  know  the  truth  already.  Besides,  what 
have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Suppose  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance yesterday,  what*s  that  to  me?  was  I 
here  ?  it's  no  business  of  mine. 

Mrs  Oak.  Then,  why  do  you  study  to  make  it 
80?  Am  not  I  well  assured  that  this  mischief 
commenced  at  your  house  in  tlie  country  ?  And 
now  you  are  carrying  it  on  in  town. 

Maj.  This  is  always  the  case  in  family 
squabbles.  My  brother  has  put  you  out  of  hu- 
mour, and  you  choose  to  vent  your  spleen  upon 
me. 

Mrs  Oak.  Because  I  know  that  you  are  the 
occasion  of  his  ill-usage.  Mr  Oakly  never  beha- 
ved in  suph  a  manner  before. 

Maj.  I?  Am  I  the  occasion  of  it? 

Mrs  Oak*  Yes,  you.    I  am  sure  on't 

Maj.  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart 

Mrs  Oak.  Indeed ! 

Maj.  Ay,  indeed :  and  you  are  the  more  obli- 
ged to  me.  Come,  come,  sister,  it's  time  you 
should  reflect  a  little.  My  brother  is  become  a 
public  jest ;  and,  by  and  by,  if  this  foolish  afiair 
gets  wind,  the  whole  family  will  be  the  subject  of 
town-talk. 

Mrs  Oak.  And  well  it  may,  when  you  take  so 
much  pains  to  expose  us.  The  little  disquiets 
and  uneasiness  of  other  families  are  kept  secret; 
but  here,  quarrels  are  fomented,  and  afterwards 
industriously  made  public  And  you,  sir,  you 
have  done  all  this — ^you  are  my  greatest  enemy. 

Ma}.  Your  truest  friend,  sister. 

Mrs  Oak.  But  it's  no  wonder.  You  have  no 
feelings,  of  humanity,  no  sense  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, no  idea  of  tenderness^  or  attachment  to 
any  woman. 

Maj.  No  idea  of  plague  or  disquiet — no,  no — 
and  yet  I  can  love  a  woman  for  all  that — hearti- 
ly— as  you  say,  tenderly ^But  then,  I  always 

chuse  a  woman  should  shew  a  little  love  for  me, 
too. 

Mrs  Oak.  Cruel  insinuation ! — But  I  defy  vour 

malice Mr  Oakly  can  have  no  doubt  of  my 

afiGn^tion  for  him. 

Maj.  Nor  I,  neither;  and  yet  your  affection, 
such  as  it  is,  has  all  the  evil  properties  of  aver- 
sion. You  absolutely  kill  hun  with  kindness. 
Why,  what  a  life  he  leads !  He  serves  for  nothing 
but  a  mere  whetstone  of  your  ill-humour. 

Mrs  Oak.  Pray  now,  sir  !— 

Maj.  The  violence  of  your  temper  makes  his 


house  uncomfortable  to  him,  poisons  bis  meals, 
and  breaks  his  rest 

Mrs  Oak.  I  beg.  Major  Oakly,  that 

Maj.  This  it  is  to  have  a  wife  that  dotes  upon 
one  1 — the  least  trifle  kindles  your  suspicion ;  yoa 
take  Are  in  an  instant,  and  set  the  whole  family 
in  a  blaze. 

Mrs  Oak.  This  is  beyond  all  patience. — No, 
sir,  'tis  you  are  the  incendiary — ^you  are  the  cause 
of — I  can't  bear  such — [ready  to  weep.] — from 
this  instant,  sir,  I  forbid  you  my  house.  How- 
ever Mr  Oakly  may  treat  me  himself,  1*11  never 
be  made  the  sport  of  all  his  insolent  relations. 

[ExU  Mrs  Oak. 

Maj.  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  I  should  be  turned  out 

of  doors.    There  she  goes ! back  again  to  m? 

brother  directly.    Poor  gentleman ! "Slife,  it* 

be  was  but  half  the  man  that  I  am,  I'd  engage  ^ 
keep  her  going  to  and  fro  all  day,  like  a  buttle* 
cock. 

Enter  Cuarles. 

What,  Charles ! 

Cha.  O  major  !  have  you  heard  of  what  hap- 
pened after  I  left  you  yesterday  ? 

Maj.  Heard !  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  it  plaio 
enough.  But  poor  Charles !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What 
a  scene  of  confusion  !  I  would  give  the  world  to 
have  been  there. 

Cha.  And  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  been 
any  where  else.    Cursed  fortuue  ! 

M<^.  To  come  in  so  opportunely  at  the  tail  of 
an  adventure  I  Was  not  your  mistress  mighty 
glad  to  sec  yon  ?  You  was  very  fond  of  her,  1 
dare  say  ? 

Cha.  I  am  upon  the  rack.  Who  can  tell  whit 
rudeness  I  might  offer  her  !  I  can  remember  no- 
thing-^—I  deserve  to  lose  her — to  make  myself  a 
beast ! — and  at  such  a  time,  too ! — O  fool,  fool, 
fool! 

Maj.  Prithee,  be  quiet,  Charles! Never 

vex  yourself  about  nothing ;  this  will  all  be  made 
up  the  first  time  you  see  her. 

Cha.  1  should  dread  to  see  her — and  yet,  the 
not  knowing  where  she  is,  distracts  me-~ber  fa- 
ther may  force  her  to  marry  sir  Harry  Beagle 
immediately. 

Maj.  Not  he,  I  promise  you.  Slie'd  run  plump 
into  your  arms  first,  in  spite  of  her  father's  teeth. 

Cha.  But  then  her  father's  violence,  aud  the 
mildness  of  her  disposition 

Maj.  Mildness  ! — Ridiculous ! — ^Trust  to  the 
spirit  of  the  sex  in  her.  I  warrant  yoo,  like  all 
the  rest,  she'll  have  perverseness  enough  not  to 
do  as  her  father  would  have  her. 

Cha.  Well,  well — But  then  my  bchavioar  to 
her.  To  expose  myself  in  such  a  condition  to 
her  again !  The  very  occasion  of  our  former  quar- 
rel ! 
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Quarrel !  ha,  ha,  ha !  What  signifies  a 
vith  a  mistress  ?  Why,  the  whole  af&tr  of 
tore,,  as  they  call  it,  is  nothing  bat  quar- 
id  making  it  up  again.  They  quarrel  on 
to  kiss  and  be  friends. 
Then,  indeed,  things  seemed  to  he  taking 

ate  turn ^To  renew  our  difterence  at 

ime ! Just  when  I  had  some  reason 

for  a  reconciliation ! May  wine  be 

•oo,  if  ever  I  am  drunk  again  ! 

Ay,  ay ;  so  every  man   says  the  next 

Where,  where  can  she  be  ?  Her  father 

lardly  carry  her  back  to  lady  Freelove's, 

has  no  hotise  iu  town  himself,  nor  sir 

— I  don't  know  what  to  think ni 

arch  of  her,  though  I  don't  know  where 
t  myself. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

A  gentleman,  sir,  that  calls  himself  Cap- 
gutter,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Don't  trouble  me I'll  see  nobody — 

at  home 

The  gentleman  says  he  has  very  particu- 
ness,  and  he  must  see  you. 
What's  his  name  ?  Who  did  you  say? 
Captain  O'C utter,  sir. 
Captain  O^Cutter !  I  never  heard  of  him 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him,  major  ? 

Not  I — But  you  hear  he  has  particular 
».    I'll  leave  the  room. 
Ho  can  have  no  business  that  need  be  a 

o  you Desire  the  captain  to  walk  up 

'xj7  Servant.^ What  would  I  give  if 

Enown  captam  was  to  prove  a  messenger 
y  Harriot ! 

JCn/^r  Captain  O'Cutter. 

/.  Jontlemen,  your  sarvant  Is  either  of 
mes  Charles  Oakly,  esq. 

Charles  Oakly,  sir,  is  my  name,  if  you 
ly  business  with  it. 

t.  Avast,  avast,  my  dear ! — I  have  a  lit- 
ness  with  your  name,  but  as  I  was  to  let 

know  it,  I  can't  mention  it  till  you  clear 
ks,  fait —  \^Pointing  to  the  major, 

liiis  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  most  intimate 
and  any  thing  that  concerns  me  may  be 
led  before  him. 

/.  O,  if  he's  your  friend,  my  dear,  we  may 
above-board.     Its  only  about  your  deci- 

deferance  with   my  lord  Trinket.     He 

0  shew  YOU  a  little  warm  work ;  and  as  I 
iering  this  way,  he  desired  me  to  fetch 
s  letter.  ^Giving  a  Utter!\ 

How,  sir,  a  cimllenge  ! 
\t.  Yes,  fait,  a  challenge.    I  am  to  be  his 
>'s  second ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of  a  hot 
ind  will  come  along  with  that  joiitleman, 

1  go  to  it  together,  and  make  a  little  line 
le  a-head  of  our  own,  ray  dear. 


Cha.  [Reading,']  Ha!  what's  this.^  This  may 
be  useful.  [Aside, 

Maj.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you — A 
rare  fellow  this !  [Aside.]  Yes,  yes,  I'll  meet  all 
the  good  company.  I'll  oe  there  in  my  waistcoat 
and  pumps,  and  take  a  morning's  breathing  with 
you.     Are  you  very  fond  of  fighting,  sir  ? 

(yCut.  Iiideed  and  I  am ;  I  love  it  better  than 
salt  beef  or  biscuit 

Maj.  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  interested  in 
this  difference  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  about  ? 

O'Cut.  O,  the  devil  burn  me,  not  T.  What 
signifies  what  its  about,  you  know  ?  so  we  do  but 
tilt  a  little. 

Maj.  What !  fight,  and  not  know  for  what  ? 

(yCut.  When  the  signal's  out  for  <sngagin^ 
what  signifies  talking  ? 

Maj.  I  fancy,  sir,  a  duel  is  a  common  break- 
fast with  you  r  I'll  warrant  now  you  have  been 
engaged  in  many  such  afftiirs. 

O'Cut.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  I  have :  sea  or 

land,  its  all  one  to  little  Terence  O'Cutter 

When  I  was  last  in  Dublin,  I  fought  one  jontle- 
man  for  cheating  me  out  of  a  tousand  pounds : 
I  fought  two  of  the  Mermaid's  crew  about  Sally 
Macgnire ;  tree  about  politics ;  and  one  about 
the  play-house  in  Smock-Alley.  But  upon  my 
fait,  since  I  am  in  England,  I  nave  done  noting 
at  all,  at  all. 

Cha.  This  is  lucky — but  my  transport  will  dis- 
cover me.  [Aside.]  Will  you  W  so  kind,  sir,  [To 
0*CuTT£R.J  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  his 
lordship,  and  assure  him  that  I  snail  do  myself 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  him. 

(yCut.  Indeed  and  I  will — Arrah,  my  dear, 
won't  you  come,  too?  [To  Major  Oakly. 

Maj.  Depend  upon't.  We'll  go  through  the 
whole  exercise :  carte,  tierce,  and  segoon,  captain. 

Cha.  Now  to  get  my  intelligence.  [ Jfirfe.l  I 
think  the  time,  sir,  his  lordship  appoints  in  nis 
letter,  is — a 

CCut.  You  say  right Six  o'clock. 

Cha.  And  the  place — a — a — is 1  think,  be- 
hind Montague-House? 

O'Cut.  No,  my  dear ! Avast,  by  the  Ring 

in  Hyde-Park,  fait 1  settled  it  there  myself, 

for  fare  of  interruption. 

Cha.  True,  as  you  say,  the  Ring  in  Hyde- 
Park — I  had  forgot — Very  well,  I'll  not  fail  you, 
sir. 

OCnt,  Devil  burn  roc,  not  I.  Upon  my  shoul, 
little  Terence  O'Cutter  will   see  fair  play,  or 

he'll  know  the  reason And  so,  my  dear,  your 

sarvant.  [Exit. 

Maj.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  fellow  ! — He  loves 
fighting  like  a  game-cock. 

Cha.  O  uncle  !  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world ! 

Maj.  What,  to  have  the  chance  of  being  run 
through  the  body  !  I  desire  no  such  good  fortune. 

Cha.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy  !  I  have  found 

her,  my  dear  girl,  my  Harriot ! She  is  at  aa 

inn  in  Holborn,  major  ! 
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Maj,  Ay !  how  do  you  know  ? 

Cha.  Why,  this  dear,  delightful,  charming, 
biundcring  captain,  has  delivered  me  a  wrong 
letter. 

Maj.  A  wrong  letter ! 

Cha.  Yes,  a  letter  from  lord  Trinket  to  lady 
Freelove. 

Alaj,  The  devil !  what  are  the  contents  ? 

Cha.  The  news  1  told  you  just  now,  tiiat  she's 
at  an  inn  in  Holhom : — and  besides,  an  excuse 
from  my  lord,  for  not  'waiting  on  her  ladyship 
this  morning  according  to  his  promise,  as  he 
shall  be  entirely  taken  up  with  his  design  upctfi 
Harriot. 

Maj.  So ! — so  1 — A  plot  between  the  lord  and 
the  lady. 

Cha.  What  his  plot  is,  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  be  nuide  a  party  in  it :  so,  pci^ 
haps  his  lordship  and  I  may  meet,  and  decide 
our  deferance,  as  tlie  captain  calls  it,  before  to- 
morrow morning There !  read,  r^ul,  man  ! 

[Giving  the  letter. 

Maj,  [Reading^]  Um — um — urn — very  fine! 
And  what  do  you  propose  doing  ? 

Cha.  To  go  thither  immediately. 

Maj.  Then  you  shall  take  mc  with  you.  Who 
knows  what  his  lordship's  designs  may  be  ?  I  be- 
gin to  suspect  foul  play. 

Cha.  No,  no;  pray  mind  your  own  business. 
If  I  find  there  is  any  need  of  your  assistance,  I'll 
send  for  you. 

Maj.  You'll  manage  this  afSair  like  a  boy  now 
'^Go  on  rashly,  widi  noise  and  bustle  and  fury, 
and  get  yourself  into  another  scrape. 

Cha.  So — no— Let  me  alone;  I'll  go  incog. 
Leave  my  chariot  at  some  distance — Proceed 
prudently,  and  take  care  of  myself,  I  warrant 
^ou.  I  did  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  re- 
joice at  receiving  a  challenge ;  but  this  is  the  most 
fortunate  accident  that  could  possibly  have  hap- 
pened.    B'ye,  b'ye,  uncle !  j^Eiit  hastily. 

Maj.  I  don't  half  approve  of  this — and  yet  I 
can  hardly  suspect  his  lordship  of  any  very  deep 
designs  neither — Charles  may  easily  outwit  him.^ 
Hark  ye,  William  I 

[Seeing  a  tervaut  at  tome  distance. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir ! 

Maj.  Where's  my  brotlicr? 

Ser.  In  his  study — alone,  sir. 

Maj.  And  how  is  lie,  William  f 

Ser.  Pretty  well,  I  believe,  sir. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay ;  but  is  he  in  good  humour,  or — 

Ser.  I  never  meddle  in  family  affairs,  not  I, 
sir.  [Exit. 

Maj.  Well  said,  WilUam  ! No  bad  hint  for 

me,  perhaps  ! — What  a  strange  world  we  live  in  ! 
— No  two  people  in  it  love  one  another  better 
than  my  Uother  and  sister,  and  yet  the  bitterest 
enemies  could  not  torment  each  other  more 
heartily Ah,  if  he  had  but  lialf  my  spirit ! — 


And  yet  he  don't  want  it  neither — But  I  know 
his  temper — He  pieces  out  the  matter  with  nui- 
ims,  and  scraps  of  philosophy,  and  o4ds  and  ends 

of  sentences — I  must  live  in  peace Patience 

is  the  best  remedy— Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life ! 

and  so  on However,  ycst^tiaj,   to  give  him 

his  due,  he  behaved  like  a  man.  Keep  it  up^ 
brother !  keep  it  up !  or  its  all  over  with  yoo. 
Since  mischief  is  on  foot,  I'll  even  set  it  forwards 
on  all  sides.  I'll  in  to  him  directly,  read  him 
one  of  my  morning  lectures  and  persuade  htm, 
if  I  possibly  can,  to  go  out  with  me  immediately ; 
or  work  him  up  to  some  open  ^crt  of  rebellioo 
against  the  sovereign  authority  of  his  lady-wife. 
Zomids,  brother !  rant,  and  roar,  and  rave,  aod 
turn  tlie  house  out  of  the  window.  If  I  was  a 
husband  ! 'Sdeatli,  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  no- 
body knows  how  to  manage  a  wire  but  a  batche- 
lor  .*  [EiU. 

SCENE  U.'-Changes  to  the  Bull  and  GvU 

Inh. 

Enter  Harriot. 

Har.  What  will  become  of  roe  ?  My  father  is 
enraged,  and  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and  bere 
I  am  to  remain,  by  his  positive  orders,  to  reoeire 
this  booby  baronet's  odious  addresses. — Aomuii; 
all  my  distresses,  I  must  confess  that  Charles's 
behaviour  yesterday  is  not  the  least.  So  wiki ! 
so  given  up  to  excesses !  And  yet  I  am  ashamed 
to  own  it  even  to  myself — 1  love  him :  and  death 
itself  shall  not  prevail  on  ine  to  mve  my  hand  to  sir 
Harry. — But  here  he  comes  !  What  &hall  1  do 
with  him? 

£fi/er  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Sir  Har.  Your  servant,  miss  ! What  ?  Not 

speak  ! Bashful,  mayhap — Why,  then,  I  will. 

— Look'e,  miss,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words. 

What  signifies  haggling  !  It  looks  just  like  a  dea- 
ler.— What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband  .'^ 
I  am  a  tight  young  fellow — sound  wind  and  limb 
— free  from  all  natural  blemishes — ^Ruin  all  over, 
damme ! 

Har.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.  Speak 
Enghsh,  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer. 

Sir  Har.  English  !  Why  so  I  do— and  good 
plain  English,  too. — What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a 
husband?— That's  English — a*ot  it  ? 1  know 


none  of  your  French  lingo,  noneof  your  par/trvaac, 
not  I. — What  d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband } 
The  'squire  says  you  shall  marry  me. 

Har.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  I  bad  best  be 

civil.   [Aside.y ^l  think,  sir,    you   deserve  a 

much  better  wife,  and  beg-- 

Sir  Har.  Better !  No,  no, — thoiigh  you're  so 
knowing,  Fm  not  to  be  taken  in  so. — ^You're  a. 
fine  thing- ^Your  points  are  all  good. 

Har.  Sir  Harry !  Sincerity  is  above  all 


mony.    Elxcuse  me,  if  I  declare  I  never  will  be 
your  wife.    And  if  you  hiwe  a  ceal  regard  for 
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I  HfyliajprpiMSS,  jon  will  gi^e  up  all  pre- 
to  me.  Shall  I  beseech  yovt,  sir,  to  per- 
ly  father  not  to  urge  a  marriage,  to  which 
iceitnined  fiever  to  consent  ? 
far.  Hey!  how!  what!  be  off! — Why, 
itch,  miss !— It's  done  and  done  oo  both 

For  Hearen's  sake,  sir^  withdraw  your 

»  me. 1  never  can  be  prevailed  on 

I  can't- — 

iar.  What,  mi^e  a  match,  and  then  draw 
That^s  doing  of  nothing— Play  or  pay, 
Krorld  over. 

Let  me  prevail  on  yon,  sir ! 1  am 

ned  not  to  marry  you  at  all  events. 
7ar.  But  your  father's  determined  you 
liss ;   BO  the  odds  are  on   my  side.-  -■I 
quite  sure  of  my  horse,  but  I  have  the 
illow. 

Your  horse  !  Sir d'ye  take  me  for — 

i^ive  you.     I  beseech  you  come  into  my 
1.    It  will  be  better  for  us  both  in  the 

far,  I  can't  be  off. 
Let  me  entreat  you. 
far.  I  tell  you,  it  s  unpossible. 
Pray,  pray  do,  sir. 
far.  I  can't,  damme. 
I  beseech  you.  ' 
far.  [Whistles.] 
How  !  laughed  at  ? 

Tdrr.  WiUi/ou  marry  me?  DearAlh/y  Ally 
f  [Smging. 

Mnrry  you  ?  I  had  rather  be  married  to 

a  wretch You  !  [  Walks  about. 

lar.  A  fine  going  thing.         ■  She  has  a 

foot treads  well  upon  her  pasterns*— 

»ve  her  ground 

Peace,  wretch  !— Do  you  talk  to  me  as 
B  vour  horse  ? 

ar.  Horse !  Why  not  speak  of  my  horse? 
fine  ladies  had  half  as  many  good  quali- 
ey  would  be  much  better  bargains. 
Andfif  their  wretches  of  husbands  liked 
If  so  well  as  they  do  their  horses,  they 
!ad  better  lives. 

far.  Mayhap  so. But  what  signifies 

o  you  ? ^The  'squire  shall  know  your 

He'll  doctor  you.— ^ I'll  go  and 

im. 

Go  any  where,  so  that  you  go  from  me. 
ar.  He*ll  break  you  in — If  you  won't  go 
Be,  you  must  be  put  in  a  curb— —He'll 
o,  damme.  [Exit. 

A  wretch ! — But  I  was  to  blame  to  suflfer 

J  behaviour  to  ruffle  my  temper. 1 

pcct  nothing  else  from  him,  and  he  is 

y  ani;er. How  much  trouble  has  this 

illow  caused,  both  to  me  and  my  poor 
-I  never  disobeyed  him  before,  and  my 
>w  makes  him  quite  unhappy.  In  any 
e,  I  would  be  all  submission ;  and  even 

L 


now,  while  I  dread  his  rage,  my  heart  bleeds  for 
his  uneasiness — I  wish  I  could  resolve  to  obey 
him. 

Enter  Russet. 

Rut.  Are  not  you  a  sad  girl  ?  a  perverse,  stul>- 
born,  obstinate—— 

Hdr.  My  dear  sir— — 

Rut.  Look  ye,  Harriot,  don't  speak;  you'll 
put  me  in  a  passion— Will  you  have  him  ? — An- 
swer me  thac — Why  don't  the  girl  speak  ?  Will 
yon  have  him  ? 

Har,  Dearest  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
else- 

Rus.  Why  there !  there !  Look  ye  there  ! 

Zounds,  you  shall  have  him IIussy«  you  shall 

have  him — You  shall  marry  him  to-night — Did 
not  you  promise  to  receive  him  civilly?  How 
oame  you  to  affiront  him  ? 

Har,  Sir,  I  did  receive  him  very  civilly ; 
but  his  behaviour  was  so  insolent  and  insupporta- 
ble  

Rus.  Insolent !  Zounds,  I'll  blow  his  brains 
out.  Insolent  to  my  dear  Harriot !  A  rogue  !  a 
villa'm !  a  scoundrel !  Til — but  it's  a  lie — ^I  know 
it's  a  lie  ■  He  durst  not  behave  insolent — 

Will  you  have  him?  Answer  ine  that.  Will  you 
have  him  ?  Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 

Har,  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  sir 

Rus.  Love  for  you !  You  know  I  mve  you — 
You  know  your  poor  fond  father  dotes  on  you  to' 
madness.  I  would  not  force  yuu,  if  I  did  not 
love  you — Don't  I  want  you  to  be  happy  ?  But  I 
know  what  you  would  have.  You  want  young 
Oakly,  a  rakc-helly,  dranken 

Har.  Release  me  from  sir  Harry,  and  if  I 
ever  marry  against  your  consent,  renounce  me 
for  ever. 

Rus.  I  will  renounce  you,  unless  you'll  have 
sir  Harry. 

Har.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  make  me 
miserable.  I  would  die  to  please  you,  but  can- 
not prostitute  my  hand  to  a  man  my  heart  ab- 
hors. Absolve  me  from  this  hard  command, 
and  in  every  thing  else  it  will  be  my  happiness  to 
obey  you. 

Rus,  You'll  break  my  heart,  Harriot ;  you'll 
break  my  heart— Make  you  miserable ! — 
i^on't  I  want  to  make  you  happy  ?  Is  not  he  the 
richest  man  in  the  county  P  Tiiat  will  make  you 
happy.  Don't  all  tlie  pale-faced  girls  in  the  coun- 
try long  to  get  him  ?  And  yet  youare  so  perverse, 
aud  wayward,  and  stubborn — Zounds,  you  shall 
have  him ! 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriot !  I'll  hear  none 
of  your  nonsense.  You  shall  have  him,  I  tell 
you,  you  shall  have  him — He  shall  marry  you 
this  very  night  Til  go  for  a  licence  and  a 

parson  immediately.    Zounds !  Why  do  I  stand 
arguing  with  you?  An't  I  your  father?    Have 
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not  I  aright  to  dispose  of  you?  YOu  shall  have 
litm. 

Har.  Sir! 

Rus,  I  won't  hear  a  word.  You  shall  have 
i>n.  [Exit. 

Hiir.  Sir  !  Hear  me !  but  one  word  !  He  will 
not  hear  me,  and  is  gone  to  prepare  for  this  odi- 
r>us  marriage.  I  will  die  before  I  consent  to  it. 
You  shall  have  him  !  O  that  fathers  would  en- 
force their  commands  by  better  arguments ! — 
And  yet  I  pity  him,  while  he  afflicts  me.  He 
upbraided  me  with  Charles;  hb  wildness  and 
intemperance — Alas  !  but  too  justly — I  see  that 
he  is  wedded  to  his  excesses;  and  I  ought  to 
conquer  an  affection  for  him,  which  will  only 
serve  to  make  me  unhappy. 

Enter  Charles,  in  ajrock,  ^c. 

Ha !  What  do  f  see  !  [Screaming, 

Cha,  Peace,  my  love !  My  dear  life,  make  no 
noise !  I  have  been  hovcnng  about  the  house 
this  hour — I  just  now  saw  your  father  and  sir 
Harry  go  out,  and  have  seized  this  precious  op- 
portunity to  throw  myself  at  your  feet. 

Har,  You  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great  deal 
of  needless  trouble.  I  did  not  expect,  or  hope, 
for  the  favour  of  such  a  visit. 

Cha.  O  iny  dear  Harriot,  your  words  and 
looks  cut  me  to  the  soul.  You  can't  imagine 
what  I  suffer,  and  have  suffered  since  last  night. 
And  yet  I  have,  in  some  fond  moments,  flattered 
myself,  that  the  ser\'ice  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
do  you  at  lady  Freelove*s,  would  plead  a  little  in 
my  favour.  , 

Har,  You  may  remember,  sir,  that  you  took 
a  very  early  opportunity  of  cancelling  that  obli- 
gation. 

Cha,  1  do  remember  it  with  shame  and  despair. 
But  may  I  perish,  if  my  joy  at  having  delivered 
you  from  a  villain  was  not  the  cause !  My  trans- 
port more  than  half  intoxicated  me,  and  wine 
made  an  easy  conquest  over  me.  I  tremble  to 
think,  lest  1  should  have  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  you  cannot  pardon. 

Har,  Whether  I  pardon  you  or  i^o,  sir,  is  a 
matter  of  mighty  little  consequence. 

Cha,  O,  my  flarriot !  Upbraid  me,  reproach 
me ;  do  any  thing  but  look  and  talk  with  that 
air  of  coldness  and  indifference.  Must  I  lose 
you  for  one  offence  ?  when  my  soul  dotes  on  you, 
when  1  love  you  to  distraction  ! 

Har  Did  it  appear  Hke  love,  your  conduct 
yesterday  ?  To  lose  yourself  in  riot,  when  I  was 
expof:ed  to  the  greatest  distresses  ! 

Cha.  I  feel,  I  feel  my  shame,  and  own  it. 

Har.  You  confess  that  you  don't  know  in  what 
manner  you  behaved.  Ought  not  f  to  tremble  at 
the  very  thoughts  of  a  man,  devoted  to  a  vice, 
which  renders  him  no  longer  a  judge  or  master  of 
his  own  conduct? 

Char,  Abandon  me,  if  ever  I  am  guilty  of  it 
againV    O,  Harriot !   I  am  distracted  with  ten 


thousand  fears  and  apprehennons  of  losing  tou 
for  ever — ^The  chambermaid,  whom  I  briUid  to 
admit  me  tx>  jrou,  told  me,  that  when  the  two  gen- 
tlemen went  out,  they  talked  of  a  license.  What 
am  I  to  think  !  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  resign 
yourself  to  sir  Harry  Beagle.?  [Harriot  /Miaties.] 
Can  you,  then,  consent  to  give  your  hand  to  ano- 
ther ?  No,  let  me  once  more  deliver  you 

Let  us  seize  this  lucky  moment !  My  chariot 
stands  at  the  comer  of  the  next  street  Let  me 
gently  force  you,  while  their  absence  allows  it, 
and  convey  you  from  the  brutal  violence  of  a 
constrained  marriage. 

Har.  No  !  I  will  wait  the  event,  be  it  what  it 

may.    O,  Charles,  J  am  too  much  inclined 

They  shan't  force  me  to  marry  sir  Harry— But 

your  behaviour Not  half  an  hour  ago,  my  far 

ther  reproached  me  with  the  looseness  of  year 
character.  [Wetpmg, 

Cha,  I  see  my  folly,  and  am  ashamed  of  it— 
You  have  rechiimed  me,  Harriot !  On  my  sodi 
you  have.  If  all  women  were  as  attentive  as 
yourself  to  the  morals  of  their  lovers,  a  libertine 
would  be  an  uncommon  character.  But  let  me 
persuade  you  to  leave  this  place,  while  you  mtv 
— Major  Oakly  will  receive  us  at  his  house  with 
pleasure — I  am  shocked  at  the  thoughts  of  what 
your  stay  here  may  reserve  you  to. 

Har,  No,  I  am  determined  to  remain ^To 

leave  my  father  again,  to  go  off  openly  with  a 
man,  of  whose  libertine  character  he  has  himself 
so  lately  been  a  witness,  would  justify  bis  anger, 
and  impeach  my  reputation. 

Cha,  Fool !  fool !  How  unhappy  have  I  made 
myself !  Consider,  my  Harriot,  the  peculiarity  of 
your  utuation;  besides,  I  have  reason  to  fear 
other  designs  against  you. 

Har,  From  other  designs  I  can  be  no  where  M 
secure  as  with  my  father. 

Cha,  Time  flies Let  me  persuade  yoa  ! 

Har,  I  am  resolved  to  stay  here. 

Cha,  You  distract  me.     For  Heaven's  saker- 

Har.  I  will  not  think  of  it. 

Cha.  Consider,  my  angel ! 

Har,  I  do  consider,  that  your  conduct  has 
made  it  absolutely  improper  for  me  to  trust  my- 
self to  your  care. 

Cha.  My  conduct !  Vexation !  "Sdeath  !  Bot 
then,  my  dear  Harriot,  the  danger  you  are  in,  tbr. 
necessi  ty 

Enter  Chambermaid, 

Cham.  O  law,  ma'am !  Such  a  terrible  acci- 
dent !  As  sure  as  I  am  here,  there's  a  pres»-gaDg 
has  seized  the  two  gemroin,  and  is  carrying  them 
away,  thof  so  be  one  an  'em  savs  as  how  he's  a 
knight  and  baronight,  and  that  t'other's  a  'squire 
and  a  housekeeper. 

Har,  Seized  by  a  press  gang !  impossible. 

Cha.  O,  now  the  design  comes  out  But  111 
baulk  his  lordship. 

Cham,  Lack-a-dasy,  ma'am,  what  can  we  do? 
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Tbere'U  master,  and  John  Ostlf  r,;^aDd  Bootcatch- 
er,  all  gone  a'ter  'em.  There  is  such  an  uproar 
tts  nerer  was.  [Exit, 

Har,  If  I  thought  this  was  your  contrivance, 
■r,  I  would  never  speak  to  you  again. 

Cka.  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  it. 
This  is  lord  Trinket's  doing,  I  am  sure.  I 
knew  he  had  some  scheme  in  agitation,  by  a  let- 
ter I  interested  this  morning. 

Har.  [Screams.] 

Cka.  Ha !  Here  he  comes.  Nay,  then,  'tis 
plain  enough.  Don't  be  frighted,  my  love  !  I'll 
protect  you.  But,  now,  I  must  desire  you  to 
follow  my  directions. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket. 

*Lord  Trink.  Now,  madam.  Pox  on't,  he  here, 
again  !  Nay,  then— ^Drawing.] — Come,  sir  ! 
You're  unarmed,  I  see.  Give  up  the  lady :  give 
her  op,  I  say,  or  I  am  through  you  in  a  twink- 
ling. [Going  to  make  a  pan  at  Cua. 

Cka.  Keep  your  distance,  nw  lord !  I  have 
arms. — [Pruducing  a  pistoL'] — If  you  come  a  foot 
nearer,  you  have  a  brace  of  balls  through  your 
lordship^  head. 

Lord  Trink.  How  ?  what's  this  ?  pistols ! 

Cka,  At  your  lordship's  service.  Sword  and 
pistol,  my  lord.    Those,  you  know,  aie  our  wea- 


ponsir  If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow  to't  in 
ray  pocket.  Don't  be  frighted,  madam.  His 
lordship  has  removed  your  friends  and  relations, 
but  he  >vill  take  great  care  of  you.  Shall  I  leave 
you  with  him  ? 

Har,  Cruel  Charles !  You  know  I  must  go 
with  you  now. 

C/ia.  A  little  way  from  the  door,  if  your  lord- 
ship pleases.  [Waving  hit  hand. 

Lord  Trink,  Sir !— 'Sdeath  .»— Madam  ! 

Cha,  A  little  more  round,  my  lord.     [Waving, 

Lord  Trink.  But,  sir  1  Mr  Oakly ! 

Cha.  I  have  no  leisure  to  talk  with  your  lord- 
ship now.  A  little  more  that  way,  if  you  please. 
— [Waving,y^Y ou  know  where  1  live.  If  you 
have  any  commands  for  Miss  Russet,  you  will 
hear  of  her,  too,  at  my  house.  Nay,  keep  back, 
my  lord. — [Presenting.] — Your  lordship's  most 
obedient  humble  servant. 

[Exit  Cha.  with  Har. 

Lord  Trink.  [Looking  afcer  them,  and  pau- 
sing for  a  short  titne.] — I  cut  a  mighty  ridiculous 
figure  here,  'pon  honour.  So  !  I  have  been  con- 
certing this  deep  scheme,  merely  to  serve  him. — 
Oh,  the  devil  take  such  intrigues,  and  all  silly 
country  girh,  that  can  give  up  a  man  of  quality 
and  figure,  for  a  fellow  tliat  nobody  knows  ! 

[Exit, 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — Lady  Freelove's  house. 


Enter  Lord  Trinket,  Lady  Freelove  with  a 
letter,  and  Captain  (^Cutter. 

Lord  7VtflA^  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unfortu- 
nate? Pox  on't,  captain,  how  could  you  make 
such  a  strange  blunder  ? 

C^Cut.  I  never  tought  of  a  blunder.  I  was  to 
dalirer  two  letters,  and,  if  I  gave  them  one  a- 
piece,  I  tought  it  was  all  one,  fait. 

Lady  Free.  And  so,  my  lord,  the  ingenious 
captain  gave  the  letter  intended  for  me  to  young 
Oakly,  and  here  he  has  brought  me  a  challenge. 

Lord  Trink.  Ridiculous  !  never  was  any  thing 
so  mal-arpropos.  Did  you  read  the  direction, 
captain! 

CfCut.  Who,  me !  Devil  bum  me,  not  I.  I 
never  rade  at  all. 

Lord  Trink.  'Sdeath!  How  provoking  I  When 
I  had  secured  the  sen'ants,  and  got  all  the  peo- 
ple out  of  the  way When  every  thing  was  en 

train. 

Lady  Free,  Nay,  never  despair,  my  lord! 
Things  have  happened  unluckily,  to  be  sure ;  and 
yet  I  think  J  could  hit  upon  a  method  to  set  &r^ 
Tj  thing  to  right  again. 

Lord  Trink.  How  i  How  ?  my  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  how  ? 

Latfy  Free.  Suppose,  then,  your  ladyship  was 
Co  go  and  deliver  these  country  gentlemen  from 
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their  confinement ;  make  them  believe  it  was  a 
plot  of  young  Oakly*s  to  carry  off  my  niece ;  and 
so  make  a  merit  of  your  own  services  with  the 
father. 

Lord  Trink,  Admirable  !  TU  about  it  imme- 
diately. 

(yCut,  Has  your  lordship  any  occasion  for  my 
services  in  this  expedition  ? 

Lord  IVink,  O  no:  only  release  me  these 
people,  and  then  keep  out  of  the  way,  dear  cap- 
tain, 

(yCut.  With  all  my  heart,  fajt  But  you  are 
all  wrong:  this  will  not  signify  a  brass  farding. 
If  you  would  let  me  alone,  I  would  give  him  a 
salt  eel,  I  warrant  you.  But,  upon  my  credit, 
there's  noting  to  be  done  without  a  little  tilting. 

JiExit  O'CuT. 

Lady  JVee.  Ha,  ha !  poor  captain  ! 

Lord  Trink.  But  where  shall  I  carry  them, 
when  I  have  delivered  them  ? 

Lady  Free.  To  Mr  Oakly's,  by  all  means. — 
You  may  be  sure  my  niece  is  there. 

Lord  Trink.  To  Mr  Oakly's  !  Why,  does  your 
ladyship  consider  ?  ^is  ^oing  directly  in  the  fire 
of  the  enemy— ^throwing  the  dementi  full  in 
their  teeth. 

Lady  Free.  So  much  the  better.  Face  your 
enemies :  nay,  you  shall  outface  them,  too.  Why, 
where's  the  diflerence  between  truths  and  un- 
truths^  if  you  do  but  stick  close  to  the  point  ? 
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Falgehood  woaM  scarce  ever  be  detected,  if  ne  . 
had  conlideiice  euou^i  to  Buppoit  iL 

Lord  Trink.  Nky,  I  don  t  nnnt  bronie  npon 
occasion.  But  to  go  amoogEt  a  whole  troop  gf 
people,  sure,  to  contradict  every  word  1  (ay,  is 

so  dangerous 

Lady  Frre.  To  lease  Itusiet  >ilone  Bmongst 
'  them,  would  be  ten  times  mure  daugeroua.  You 
may  be  sure  that  Oakly's  will  be  ibe  firtt  place 
he  will  go  to  alter  his  daughter,  where,  il  you 
don't  itccompany  him,  he  will  be  open  to  si!  tbeir 
■Ui!|>eiitions.  They'll  be  all  in  one  story,  and 
nobody  there  to  cnntnidict  them  :  aod  theu  their 
iluU  truth  would  triumph,  which  must  ool  tie. — 
No,  no — positively,  my  lord,  you  must  battle  it 

Lord  Triak.  Well,  HI  go,  'pon  honour — and, 
if  1  could  depeod  on  your  ladyship  ns  a  corps  de 

Lad}/  Free.  I'ii  certainly  meet  you  there. — 
Tuth  !  my  lord,  there's  nothini;  in  it.  It's  hard, 
indeed,  if  two  persons  of  condition  cannot  bear 
themselves  out  apiinst  such  trumpery  folks  as  the 
family  of  the  Uaklvs. 

Lord  Trink.  Udious  low  people  !  But  I  lose 
time — I  must  af^er  the  captain — aad  so,  till  we 
meet  at  Mr  OoLly's,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand. 
You  won't  fail  me? 

Lady  Free.  You  inny  depend  on  me. 

[i:ji(  Loud  Trink. 

Lady  Free.  So,  here  is  fine  work  !  this  artful 
littlR  huBsy  has  been  too  much  for  us  all :  well. 
what's  to  be  done  I  Why,  when  a  woman  of  fa- 
iliion  gels  into  a  scrape,  nothing  but  a  fasbionft- 
blc  assurance  can  get  her  out  of  it  again.  I'll 
e'en  ^o  boldly  tu  Mr  Onkly's,  as  1  have  promised, 
and,  if  it  appears  practicable,  1  will  forward  lord 
Trinket's  match ;  bul,  if  I  find  that  matters  have 
taken  another  turn,  his  lordship  must  excuse  me. 
In  thnl  case,  I'll  fairly  drop  him,  seem  n  perfect 
ilraiiger  to  all  his  intentions,  and  give  my  visit  an 
air  of  eoi^ratulation  to  my  niece  and  any  other 
husband,  which  fortune,  her  wise  father,  or  her 
ridiculous  self,  has  provided  for  her.  [Eiil. 

SC£N£  IL—Changei  to  Mrs  OAtn-j^dremng- 


Eiiter  Mrs  Oaklt. 
Mn  Oak.  This  is  worse  and  worse  !  He  never 
held  me  so  muchin  contempt  before.  To  go  out 
.  without  spcahing  to  me,  or  taking  the  least  no- 
tice !  I  am  obliged  tu  the  major  for  this.  How 
could  he  take  him  out  t  And  how  could  Mr  Oak> 
ly  go  with  him? 

En/er  Toilet. 
Well,  Toilet? 

Toil.   My  master  ii  not  come  b*ck  yet,  ma- 

Mn  Oak.  Where  it  he  gone  ? 

Toil  I  don't  know,  f  can  assure  your  ladythip. 


Mrt  Oak.  V/hf,  don't  ;ou  bain>  i  .Ym  Uo* 
nothing.  But  I  warrant  you  knpir  well  eBOuih, 
if  you  would  tell.  You  shall  never  penuyde  a* 
buCyou  knew  of  Mr  Odcly's  gpaa^  out  to-dfiy. 

Toil.  I  wish  I  m^  -die,  madam,  upM  my  ^ 
Dour,  and  I  (mitest  to  your  ladythtfs  I  knew  no- 
thing in  the  world  of  the  matter,  no  mote  ttm 
the  child  unborn.  There  i*  Mr, Pari*,  nj  mat- 
ter's gentleman,  knows 

Mrt  Oak.  What  does  be  know  ? 

Toj/.   That  I  knew  nothing  at  sU  of  the  lul- 

Mrt  Oak.  Where  it  Paris  ?  What  it  be  doiifl 

Toil.  He  is  in  my  master's  room,  madan. 

3frf  Oak.  Kid  bim  come  here. 

Tail.  Yes,  madam.  [Exil  TotL 

Mn  Oak.    He   is  certainly  gpnc   after  tlw 
young  flirt.     Hi)  confidence,  and  tbe  majo:^  in- 
solence, provoke  me  beyond  eapmaion. 
Ite-enfer  Toilet  with  Pakii. 
Where's  your  matter? 

Par.  Ilutiorti. 

Mrt  Oak.  Where  is  be  fpae  t 

Par.  Ah,  madame,  je  n'en  icai  rten.  I  kww 
nMing  of  it. 

Mn  Oak.  Nobody  knows  any  thing.  Why 
did  not  you  tell  me  be  wat  going  out  ? 

Par.  I  dress  him — Je  nt  tm'en  wmcie  pal  i* 
plat — He  go  where  he  will 1  have  no  bi«« 

Mrt  Oak.  Yes,  you  should  have  told  me— 
that  was  your  business— -and  if  jou  don^  mind 
your  business  better,  you  shan't  stay  here,  I  on 
tell  you,  ^ir. 

Par.  yoila .'  guelgtu  ehme  fe^ttraordittain ! 

Mrt  Oak.  Doti't  stand  jabberiiiK  and  shnf- 
ging  vnur  shoulders,  but  go,  and  inejuire— gi^- 
and  bring  me  word  wliere  he  is  gone. 

Par.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  do. ^I^  lA 

John. 

Mn  Oak.  Bid  John  come  to  me. 

Por.  De  lout  mon  tmur. — Jean  !  id .'  Jet^~ 
Speak  my  ladi.  [£tU. 

Mn  Oak.   Impudent  fellow  I    His   uuplEal 

?'arity  and  indifiiuence  is  iosuppoittble      ■  — 
uitet! 
ToiL  Madam  ? 

MnOak.  Where's  John?  Why  don't  he  ceme? 
Why  do  you  stand  with  your  hands  before  yua? 


Enter  JouN. 
Mn  Oak.  Where's  your  master  ? 
Jolln,  Gone  oat,  madam. 
Mrt  GakrV/hy  did  not  you  go  with  htm? 
Jokn.  Because  he  went  out  in  tbe  oii^ar's  da- 
riot,  madam. 

Mrt  Oak.  Where  did  they  go  to  i 
John-  To  the  mnjor's,  1  MippciM,  •"''ir' 
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c.  ^oppose !  Don't  you  know  ? 
believe  so,  but  can't  tell  for  certain, 
naiin. 

k,  Relieve,  and  suppose  !r-?and  don't 
can't  tell ! — ^— You  are  all  fools. 
four  btiftoess.  [Johd  ^oiV^.]— Come 
urfM.]  Go  the  major's-— no— it  does 
J.  go  along-— [Jo^N  goifig.]— Yes, 
turns.]  go  to  the  major's,  apcl  see  if 
r  is  there. 

i?e  your  compliments,  madam  ? 
b.  My  compliments  blockhead !  Get 
UN  going,]  Come  hither.  [Returns.] 

0  to  tlie  major's,  and  bring  me  word  if 
is  there,  without  taking  any  further 

»,  madam. 

b.  Well,  why  don't  voo  go,  then?  And 
back. ^And  d'ye  hear,  John  ? 

[John  going,  returns, 
adam? 

c.  Nothing  at  alL — go  along — [John 

w  uneasy  Mr  Oakly  makes  me ! 

m !  [John  returns.] 

adam! 

k.  Send  the  portcir  here. 
»,  madam.  [Rrit, 

shc^s  in  a  rare  humour  \  I  shall  have 

on't. — [Aside,] Will  your  ladyr 

;  to  dress? 

k,  Piithee,  creature,  don't  tease  me 

iddle-faddle  stuff — I  have  a  thousand 

link  of. Where  is  the  porter  ? 

ot  that  booby  sent  him  ?  What  is  the 

Re-enter  John. 

adam,  my  master  is  this  moment  re- 

1  Major  Oakly,  and  my  young  master, 
ly  tliat  was  here  yesterday. 

k.  Very  well.  [Exit  John.]  Return- 
ruly,  he  is  returned — and  m  a  very 
try  manner.  This  is  setting  me  at 
ice.  But  I'll  go  down,  and  shew  them 
)  much  spirit  to  endure  such  usage. 
— Or  stay — ^I'll  not  go  amongst  his 

I'll  go  out. Toilet? 

idam ! 

It.  Order  the  coach,  I'll  go  out  [Toil- 

Toilet,  stay, — I'll  e'en  go  down 

— No ^Toilet ! 

idam! 

k.  Order  me  a  boiled  chicken — — Fll 

n  to  dinner I'll  dine  in  my  own 

sup  there I'll  not  see  hb  face  these 

[Exeunt, 

B  III. — Changes  to  another  room. 

KLY,  Major  Oakly,  Charles,  and 

Harriot. 
r  dear  Harriot,  do  not  moke  your- 
isv. 


Hot,  Alas !  I  have  tqo  mnch  cause  for  my  un- 
easiness. Who  knows  what  that  vile  lord  has 
done  with  my  father? 

Oak'  Be  comforted,  madam;  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  Mr  Russe^  and  all  will  be  well,  I  dare 
say. 

Har,  You  are  too  gqod  to  me,  sir : But  I 

can  assure  you,  I  am  not  a  little  concerned  on 
your  account,  as  well  as  my  own ;  and  if  I  did 
not  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of  explaining  every 
thing  to  Mrs  Oakly's  satisfaction,  1  should  never 
forgive  myself  for  having  disturbed  the  peace  of 
such  a  worthy  family. 

Maj,  Dont  mind  that,  madam;  They'll  be 
very  fpod  friends  again.    This  is  nothing  among 

marned  people. 'Sdeath,  here  sl^e  is  I — ^No^ 

— ^it*s  only  Ijlrs  Toilet 

Enter  Toilet. 

Oak.  Well,  Toilet,  what  now  ?  [Toilet  whis- 
pers.] Not  well  ? — Can't  come  down  to  dinner  ?-^ 
Wants  to  see  me  above  ? — Hark'e,  brother,  what 
shall  I  do  ? 

Mttf,  If  you  go,  you're  undone. 

Har,  Go,  sir ;  go  to  Mrs  Oakly — ^Indeed  you 
had  better 

Maj.  'Sdeath,  brother !  don't  budge  a  foot-^ 
This  is  all  fractiousness  and  ill  humour 

Oak,  No,  I'll  not  go. — ^Tell  her  I  have  com- 
pany,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  sec  her  here. 

[Exit  Toilet. 

Ma),  That's  right 

OaK,  Suppose  I  go,  aod  watch  how  she  pro* 
ceeils  ? 

Mqj,  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You  would  not  go  to 
her  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 

Oak.  By  no  means  go  to  her — I  only  want  to 
know  how  she  takes  it  I'll  lie  perdue  in  my 
study,  and  observe  her  motions. 

Maj,  I  don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade-work 
— this  bush-fighting.  Why  can't  you  stay  here  ? 
— Ay,  ay  I—  I  know  how  it  will  be — She'll  como 
bounce  m  upon  you  with  a  torrent  of  anger  and 
passion,  or,  if  necessary,  a  whole  flood  of  tears, 
and  carry  all  before  her  at  once. 

Oak.  You  shall  find  that  you're  mistaken^ 
major. — Don't  imagine,  that,  because  I  wish  not 
to  he  void  of  humanity^  that  I  am  destitute  of 
resolution.  Now  I  am  convinced  I'm  in  the  right, 
ril  support  that  right  with  ten  times  your  steadi- 
ness. 

Mty,  You  talk -this  well,  brother. 

Oak,  I'll  do  it  well,  brother. 

Maj,  If  you  don't,  you're  undone. 

Oak.  Never  fear,  never  fear.  [Exit, 

Maj,    Well,  Charles. 

Cka.  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  Harriot  so  un- 
easy. I'll  go  immediately  in  quest  of  Mr  Russet 
Perhaps,  I  may  learn  at  the  inn  where  his  lord- 
ship's ruffians  have  carried  him. 

Rus,  [Without^  Here?  Yes,  yei^  I  know  she's 
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here  well  enough.    Come'along,  sir  Harry,  come 
along. 

Har,  He's  here  ! — My  father  !  I  know  his 
voice.    Where  is  Mr  Oakly  ?  O,  now,  good  sir, 

tTo  the  Major.]  do  but  pacify  him,  and  youll 
e  a  friend  indeed. 

Enter  Russet,  Lord  Trinket,  and  Sir  Har- 
ry Beagle. 

Lord  Trink.  There,  sir 1  told  you  it  was 

so. 

Rus,  Ay,  ay,  it  is  too  plain. — O  you  provok- 
ing slut !  £lopement  after  elopement !  And  at 
last  to  have  your  father  carried  off  by  violence  ! 
To  endanger  my  life  !  Zounds !  I  am  so  angry. 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  within  reach  of  you. 

Cha.  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  your  daughter 
is  entirel 


rely- 


Rut,  You  ansure  me  ?  You  are  the  fellow  that 

has  perverted  her  mind ^That  has  set  my 

own  child  against  me— — 

Cha,  If  you  will  but  hear  me,  sir 

Rus.  I  won't  hear  a  word  you  say.  Fll  have 
my  daughter 1  won't  hear  a  word. 

Maj,  Nay,  Mr  Russet,  hear  reason.  If  you 
will  but  have  patience — 

Rus,  I'll  have  po  patience I'll  have  my 

daughter,  and  she  shall  marry  sir  Harry  to-nighL 

Lord  Trink.  That  is  dealing  rather  too  much 
en  caraHer  with  me,  Mr  Russet,  'pon  honour. 
You  take  no  notice  of  my  pretensions,  though 
my  rank  and  family ^^^ 

Rus.  What  care  I  for  rank  and  family?  I 
don't  want  to  make  my  daughter  a  rantipole 
woman  of  quality.  I'll  give  her  to  whom  I  please. 
Take  her  away,  sir  Harry  ;  she  shall  marry  you 
to-night 

Har,  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  hear  me  but  a 
moment ! 

Rus,  Hold  your  tongue,  girl.  Take  her  away, 
sir  Harry  ;  take  her  away. 

Cha,  It  must  not  be. 

Maj,  Only  three  words,  Mr  Russet ! 

Rus.  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her? 

Sir  Har,  Hold  hard,  hold  hard !  You  are  all 
on  a  wrong  scent :  Hold  hard !  I  say,  hold  hard  ! 
— Hark  ye,  squire  Russet. 

Rus.  Well!  what  now? 

Sir  Har,  It  was  proposed,  you  know,  to  match 

me  with  Miss  Harriot But  she  can't  take 

kindly  to  me.  When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet,  it  is 
best  to  hedge  off,  you  know — and  so  I  have  e'en 
swopped  her  with  Lord  Trinket  here  for  his  brown 
horse  Nabob,  that  he  bought  of  Lord  Whistle- 
Jacket  for  fifteen  hundred  guineas. 

Rus.  Swopped  her  ?  Swopped  my  daughter  for 
a  horse  ?  Zouns,  sir.  what  d  ye  mean  ? 

Sir  Har.  Mean  ?  Why,  I  mean  to  be  off,  to  be 

sure — It  won't  d«) — I  tell  you,  it  won't  do 

First  of  all,  I  knocked  up  myself  and  my  horses, 
when  they  took  for  London— and  now  1  have 
been  stewed  aboard  a  tender— I  have  wasted 


three  stone  at  least ^If  I  could  have  rid  my 

match,  it  would  not  have  grieved  me And  so, 

as  I  said  before,  I  have  swopped  her  for  Nabob. 

Rus,  The  devil  take  Nabob,  and  yourself,  and 
Lord  Trinket,  and 

Lord  Trink,  Pardon  /  je  vout  dtmande  par^ 
don.  Monsieur  Russet,  'pon  honour. 

Rus,  Death  and  the  devil !  I  shall  go  distract- 
ed.  My  daughter  plotting  against  me — the 

Mqj,  Come,  come,  Mr  Russet,  I  am  your 
man  after  all.  Give  me  but  a  moment's  hearing, 
and  I'll  engage  to  make  peace  between  you  aod 
your  daughter,  and  throw  the  blame  where  it 
ought  to  fall  most  deservedly. 

Sir  Har.  Ay,  ay,  that's  right.  Put  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse,  my  buck! 

Rus,  WeU,  sir!— What  d'ye  say?— Speak 

I  don't  know  what  to  do— — 

Mqj,  I'll  speak  the  truth,  let  who  will  be  of- 
fendeii  by  it.  I  have  proof  presumptive  aod  po- 
sitive for  you,  Mr  Russet  From  nb  lordship*i 
behaviour*  at  lady  Freelove's,  when  my  nephew 
rescued  her,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  he 
would  stick  at  no  measures  to  carry  his  poioL 
There's  proof  presumptive.  But,  sir,  we  can  gite 
you  proof  positive,  too— proof  under  his  lord- 
ship's own  hand,  that  he,  likewise,  was  the  con- 
triver of  the  gross  afiront  that  has  just  been  of> 
fercd  you. 

Rus,  Hey!  how? 

Lord  Trmk,  Every  syllable  romance,  'poo  ho- 
nour. 

Mqj,  Gospel,  every  word  on't. 

Cha,  This  letter  will  convince  you,  «r!— In 
consequence  of  what  happened  at  lady  Freelore'i^ 
his  lordship  thought  fit  to  send  me  a  challenge: 
but  the  messenger  blundered,  and  gave  me  thti 
letter  instead  of  it.  [Giving  the  letter,]  I  hare 
the  case  which  inclosed  it  in  n\y  pocket. 

Lord  Trink^  Forgery,  from  beginning  to  eod^ 
'pon  honour. 

Maj.  Truth,  upon  my  honour.  But  read,  read, 
Mr  Russet,  read,  and  be  convinced. 

Rus.  Let  me  see — let  me  see [Reading.]— 

Um — urn — um — um — so,  so  ! — um — um — um— 
damnation ! — Wish  me  success — obedient  slave — 

Trinket Fire  and  fury !    How  dare  you  do 

this  ? 

Lord  Trink.  When  you  are  cooly  Mr  Russet, 
I  will  explain  this  matter  to  you. 

Rus.  Cool !  'Sdeath  and  hell !— Til  never  bfe 
cool  again — I'll  be  revenged, — So  my  Harriot, 
my  dear  girl,  is  innocent  at  last  Say  so,  my  Har- 
riot ;  tell  me  you  are  innocent !  [Embracing  her, 

Har.  I  am,  indeed,  sir ;  and  happy  beyond  ex- 
pression, at  your  being  convinced  of  it 

Rus.  I  am  glad  on't — I'm  glad  on't — I  believe 
you,  Harriot !  You  was  always  a  good  giri. 

Mqj.  So  she  is,  an  excellent  girl ! — Worth  • 
regiment  of  such  lords  and  baronets — Come,  sir, 
finish  every  thing  handsomely  at  once.  Come— 
Charles  will  Bftve  a  handsome  fortune. 
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Anj  !-— She  durst  not  do  it 

onsider,  sir,  they  have  long  been  fond 

hei^-okl  ttcqiNuntance — faitliful  lovers 

-anil  may  be  very  happy. 

'eli,  welir— since  things  are  so— I  love 

Eiark'e,  young  Oakiy,  if  you  don*t  make 

I  husband,  youll  break  my  heari,  yon 

0  not  doubt  it,  sir !  my  Harriot  has  re- 
3  altogether. 

[as  sl^? — Why  then — there — Heaven 
both — ^thece — ^now,  there's  an  end  on't 
-.  So,  my  lord,  you  and  I  are  both  dis^ 
i  hollow  thing,  damme  ! 
Vifi^.  N^importe. 

\  [Atide,]  Now  this  stake  is  drawn,  my 
be  for  hedging  off  mayhap.  Ecod  I  I'll 
L  Speed's,  and  secure  Nabob,  and  be 
rn  in  an  hour.    Soho !  Lady  Freelove  ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Freelove. 
Vee.  My  dear  Miss  Russet,  youll  ex- 

[rs  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's  service. 

We.  Married? 

ot  yet,  madam;  but  my  father  has  been 

» to  give  his  consent. 

We,  I  protest  1  am  prodigiously  glad  of 

»r,  I  give  you  joy — and  you,  Mr  Oakly. 

1  joy,  Mr  Russet,  and  all  the  good  com- 
I  think  the  most  of  them  are  parties 

low  easy,  impudent,  and  familiar ! 

[Aside. 
We.  Lord  Trinket  here,  too  !    I  vow  I 
e  your  lordship  before. 
rnnk.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient 

[Bozping. 
We.  You  seem  grave,  my  lord  ! — Come, 
now  there  has  been  some  difference  be- 
u  and  Mr  Oakly — You  must  give  me 
e  a  mediator  in  this  affair. 
^rink.  Here  has  been  a  small  fracas  to 
nadami — We  are  all  blown,  'pon  ho- 

We,  Blown !   What  do  you  mean,  my 

Vink,  Nay,  your  ladyship  knows  that  I 

)d  these  things,  and  1  know  that  they 

ompose  your  ladyship — But  things  have 

a  little  en  truveru — The  little  billet  I 

ladyship  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

lemati — [Pointing  to  Charles] — and 

has  been  a  little  brouillerie  about  it — 

We.  You  talk  to  me,  my  lord,  in  a  very 
lary  style — If  you  have  been  guilty  of 
thaviour,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  your  ill 
an  fasten  no  imputation  on  me.  Miss 
11  justify  me  suthciently. 
[ad  not  your  ladyship  better  appeal  to 


my  friend  Charles  here  ? — ^The  letter !  Charles ! 
Out  with  it  this  instant ! 

Cha.  Yes,  I  have  the  credentials  of  her  lady- 
ship's mtegrity  in  my  pocket. Mr  Russet,  the 

letter  you  read  a  little  while  ago  was  inclosed  in 
this  cover,  which  also  I  now  think  it  my  duty  to 
put  into  your  hands. 

Ru9,  [Readimg.]  '  To  die  right  honourable  la- 

*  dy  Freelove ^eath  and  hell ! — and  now  I 

recollect,  the  letter  itself  was  pieced  with  scraps 
of  French,  and  madam,  and  your  ladyship — Fire 
and  fury  1  madam,  how  came  you  to  use  me  so  f 
I  am  obliged  to  vou,  then,  for  the  insult  that  has 
been  offered  me  r 

Ladj/  Free.  What  is  all  this  ?  Your  obligations 
to  me,  Mr  Russet,  are  of  a  nature  that 

Rut.  Fine  obligations !  I  dare  say  I  am  partly 
obliged  to  you,  too,  for  the  attempt  on  my  daugh- 
ter, by  that  thing  of  a  lord  yonder  at  your  house. 
Zouns!  madam,  these  are  injuries  never  to  be 

forgiven ^They  are  the  grossest  affronts  to 

me  and  my  family — All  the  word  shall  know 
them— Zouns ! — I'll — 

Ladjf  Free.  Mercy  on  me !  how  boisterous  are 
these  country  gentlemen !  Wbv  really,  Mr  Rus- 
set, YOU  rave  like  a  man  in  Bedlam — I  am  afraid 
you'll  beat  me — and  then  you  swear  most  abo- 
minably. How  can  you  be  so  vulgar  ? — I  see  the 
meaning  of  this  low  malice But  the  reputa- 
tions of  women  of  quality  are  not  so  easily  im- 
peached— My  rank  places  me  above  the  scandal 
of  little  people,  and  1  shall  meet  such  petty  inso- 
lence with  the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity. 
But  you  and  your  simple  girl  will  be  tlie  sufferers. 
I  had  some  thoughts  of  introducing  her  into  the 
first  company — But  now,  madam,  I  shall  neither 
receive,  nor  retuni  your  visits,  and  will  entirely 
withdraw  my  protection  from  the  ordinary  part 
of  the  family.  [Exit. 

Ru$.  Zouns,  what  impudence !  that's  worse 
than  all  the  rest. 

Lord  Trink.  Fine  presence  of  mind,  faith  ! — 
The  true  French  nonchalance — But,  good  folks, 
why  such  a  deal  of  rout  and  tapage  about  nothing 
at  all  ? — If  Mademoiselle  Harriot  liad  rather  be 
Mrs  Oakly  tlian  lady  Trinket — Why,  I  wish  her 
joy,  that's  all.  Mr  Russet,  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  son-in-law — Mr  Oakly,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
lady — and  you,  madam,  [To  Harriot.]  of  the 
gentleman — And,  in  short,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of 
one  anotlier,  'pon  lionour !  f  JEjr*7. 

Rus.  There's  a  fine  fellow  of  a  lord  now  !  The 
devil's  in  your  London  folks  of  the  first  fashion, 
as  you  call  tliem.  They  will  rob  you  of  your  es- 
tate, debauch  your  neighbour,  or  lie  with  your 
wife — and  all  as  if  they  were  doing  you  a  favour, 
'pon  honour ! 

Maj.  Hey  !  what  now  ? 

[Bell  rings  violentltf. 

Enter  Oakly. 
OaAt.  D'ye,  hear,  major ?  d'ye  hear? 
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Miy,  Zouns !  whftt  a  clatter !  SheMl  pull  down 
all  the  bells  in  the  house. 

Oak,  My  observations,  since  I  left  you,  have 
confinned  my  resolution.  I  see  plainly,  that  her 
good-humour,  and  her  ill-humour,  her  smiles,  her 
tears,  and  her  fits,  are  calculated  to  play  upon 
me. 

M(^,  Did  not  I  always  tell  you  so  ?  It's  the 
way  with  them  all — they  will  be  rou^h  and 
smooth,  and  hot  and  cold,  and  all  in  a  breath. — 
Any  thing  to  get  the  better  of  us. 

Oak,  She  is  in  all  moods  at  present,  I  promise 
ynu — I  am  at  once  angry  and  ashamed  of  her  ; 
and  yet  she  is  so  ridiciuous,  I  can't  help  laughing 

ac  her There  has  she  been  in  her  chamber, 

fuming  and  fretting,  and  dispatching  a  messenger 
to  me  every  two  minutes — servant  after  servant 
— now  she  insists  on  my  coming  to  her — now, 
again,  she  writes  a  note  to  entreat — then,  Toilet  is 
sent  to  let  me  know  tliat  she  is  ill,  absolutely  dy- 
ing— then,  the  very  next  minute,  she'll  never  see 
my  face  again — she'll  go  out  of  the  house  direct- 
ly. [Be//r<nf5.]  Again  !  now  the  storm  rises! 

Maj.  It  will  soon  drive  this  way,  then — now, 
brother,  prove  yourself  a  man-*i  ou  have  gone 
too  far  to  retreat. 

Oak.  Retreat ! Retreat ! No,  no !— I'll 

preserve  the  advantage  I  have  gained,  I  am  de- 
termined. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay !  keep  your  ground !  fear  no- 
thing— up  with  your  noble  heart !  Good  discip- 
line makes  good  soldiers ;  stick  dose  to  my  ad- 
vice, and  yciu  may  stand  buff  to  a  tigress 

Oak.  Here  she  is,  bv  Heavens ! — now,  bro- 
ther! 

Maj,  And  now,  brother !  Now  or  never ! 

Enter  Mrs  Oarly. 

Mrt  Oak,  I  think,  Mr  Oakly,  you  might  have 
had  humanity  enough  to  have  come  to  see  how  I 
did.  You  have  taken  your  leave,  I  suppose,  of 
all  tenderness  and  affection — but  I'll  be  calm — 
I'll  not  throw  myself  into  a  passion — you  want  to 
drive  me  out  of  your  house  —I  see  what  you  aim 
at,  and  will  be  aforehand  with  you — let  me 
keep  my  temper !  I'll  send  for  a  chair,  and  leave 
the  house  this  instant. 

Oak.  True,  my  love  !  I  knew  you  would  not 
think  of  dining  in  your  chamber  alone,  when  1 
had  company  below.  You  shall  sit  at  tlie  head 
of  the  table,  as  you  ought,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say, 
and  make  my  friends  welcome. 

Mrt  Oak.  Excellent  raillery  !  Look  ye,  Mr 
Oakly,  I  sec  the  meaning  of  all  this  affected  cool- 
ness and  indifference. 

Oak,  My  dear,  consider  where  you  are 

Mrs  Oak,  You  would  be  glad,  I  find,  to  get 
me  out  of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  flirts  a- 
out  you. 

Oak,  Before  all  tliis  company !  Fy  ! 

Mr$  Oak,  But  I'll  disappoint  you,  for  I  shall 


remain  in  it  td  8ii^|i6rt  iny  due  authority — as  for 
you,  major  Oakly ! 

Maj.  Hey-day!  What  have  I  done? 

Mrs  Oak,  I  think  you  might  find  better  ^m- 
plbyment,  tlian  to  create  divisions  between  mar- 
ried people— ^ — and  you,  sir- 

Oak»  Nay,  but,  ray  dear ! 

Mrs  Oak,  Might  have  more  sense,  as  well  as 
tenderness;  than  to  give  ear  to  such  idle  stuff — 

Oak.  Lord,  lord  ! 

Mrs  Oak.  You,  and  your  wise  counsellor  there, 
I  suppoM",  think  to  carry  all  your  points  with 
tale. 

Oak.  Was  ever  nhy  thing-^ 

Mrs  Oak.  But  it  won't  do,  sir.  Yon  shall  find 
that  I  will  have  my  own  way,  and  tliat  I  will 
govern  my  own  family. 

Oak.  You  had  better  learn  to  gorern  yourself 
by  half.  Your  passion  makes  you  ridiculous.— 
Did  ever  any  body  see  so  much  fury  and  vio- 
lence ?  affronting  your  best  friends,  breaking  my 
peace,  and  disconcerting  your  own  temper.  And 
all  for  what?  For  nothing.  'Sdeatli,  madam!  at 
these  years,  you  ought  to  know  better. 

Mrs  Oak,  At  these  years  !  Very  fine  ! Am 

I  tn  be  talked  to  in  this  manner } 

Oak.  Talked  to !  Why  not?  Yon  have  tilkd 
to  me  long  enough — almost  talked  me  to  death 
— and  I  have  taken  it  all  in  hopes  of  making  )ou 
quiet — but  all  in  vain ;  for  the  more  one  bears, 
the  worse  you  are.  Patience,  I  fin<l,  is  all  throirn 
away  upon  you ;  nnd  henceforward,  conic  what 
may,  I  am  resolved  to  be  master  of  my  own 
house. 

Mrs  Oak.  So,  so  !  Master,  indeed  !  Yes.  sir, 
and  you*ll  take  care  to  have  mistresses  enough, 
too,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak,  Perhaps  I  may ;  but  they  shall  be  qniet 
ones,  I  can  assure  you, 

Mrs  Oak,  Indeed  !  And  do  you  think  I  am 
such  a  tame  fool  as  to  sit  quietly  and  bear  all 
this?  You  shall  know,  sir,  that  I  will  resent  this 
behaviour  ■  You  shall  find  that  I  have  aspi- 
nt 

Oak.  Of  the  devil. 

Mrs  Oak,  Intolerable  !  You  shall  find,  then, 
that  I  will  exert  that  spirit.  I  am  sure  I  have 
need  of  it.  As  soon  ns  the  house  is  once  cleared 
again,  I'll  shut  my  doors  against  all  company. 
You  shan't  see  a  single  soul  for  this  month. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  madam,  but  I  wilt !  1*11  keep 
open  house  for  a  year.  I'll  send  cards  to  the 
whole  town — Mr  Oakly's  route !  All  the  world 
will  come — and  I'll  go  among  the  world,  too— 
I'll  be  mewed  up  no  longer. 

Mrs  Oak,  Provoking  insolence  !  This  is  not  to 
be  endured — Look'e,  Mr  Oakly 

Oak.  And  look'e,  Mrs  Oakly,  I  will  have  my 
own  way. 

Mrs  Oak.  Nay,  then,  let  me  tell  you,  sir — - 

Oak,  And  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  I  will  aot 
be  crossed^— <-I  wont  be  made  a  fool. 
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Ifrt  Oak.  Why,  you  wont  let  tnc  speak  ! 

Jak.  Because  you  don't  speak  as  you  ought. 

jdam,  madam !  you  shau*t  look,  nor  walk,  tior 

I,  nor  think,  bat  as  I  please. 

Ifrt  Oak,  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster  f  t 

bear  this  no  longer.  [Sursis  into  ttars.^  O 

vile  man  !  I  can  see  tLrough  your  design — 

cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman suck  usage  to 

r  poor  wife  ! you'll  be  the  death  of  her. 

wc  She  shan't  be  the  death  of  vac,  I  am  de- 

oioed. 

l/rs  Oak.  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this  f — 

be  contradicted — [Sobbing.] — insulted — abus- 

-hated 'tis  too  much — my  heart  will  burst 

1 — oh— oh  ! [Falh  into  a  fit.    Harriot, 

ARLES,  ^'C.  run  to  her  asiistance,] 

^ak.  [Interposing.!  Let  her  alone. 

lar.  sir,  Mrs  Oakly 

'ha.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  she  will  be- 


real  truth.  I  cav  explain  every  thing  to  youir 
satisfaction. 

M^s  Oak.  May  be  so — I  cannot  ai^ ue  with 
you. 

Cha.  Pray,  mad^m>  Bear  he^ rfor  my  sake 

for  your  own— dear  madam  I 

Mrs  Oak.  Well— —well proceerf. 

Oak.  I  shall  relapse.  I  can't  beaf  to  see  her  so 


uneasy. 

iiaj. 


^k.  Let  her  alone,  I  say ;  I  won't  have  her 
rhed — let  her  alone — if  her  passions  throw 
into  fits,  let  the  strength  of  them  carry  her 
>ugh  them. 
lar.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her.    She 

^ak.  I  don't  care — you  shan't  touch  her — let 
bear  them  patiently — shell  learn  to  beliave 

er  another  time Let  her  alone,  I  say. 

Irt  Oak.   [Rising^   O  you  monster! — you 

in  ! — you  base  man  ! Would  you  let  roe 

for  want  of  help  ? — would  you 

kiA;.  Bless  me  !  madam,  your  fit  is  very  vio- 

— take  care  of  yourself. 

Irs  Oak.  Desprsed,  ridiculed — but  I'll  be  re- 

5ed — vou  shall  see,  sir 

ak.  l*ol-de-rol  loll-de-rol  loll^e-rol  loll ! 

[•Singing. 
Irs  Oak,  What,  am  I  made  a  jest  of?  Ex- 
d  to  all  the  world  ? — If  there's  law  or  jus- 

ak.  Tol>de-rol  loll-de-rol  loll-de-rol  loll ! 

[Singing. 
Irs  Oak.  I  shall  burst  with  anger — Have  a 
,  sir,  you  may  repent  this — Scorned  and  made 
ulous ! — No  power  on  earth  shall  hinder  my 
nge !  [Going. 

ar.  [Interposing.l  Stay,  madam. 
frs  Oak.  Let  me  go.     I  cannot  bear  this 

k 

or.  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 

i/l  What  does  the  girl  mean  ?  [Apart. 

^aj.  Courage,  brother !  you  have  done  won- 

[Apart. 
Apart, 
ar.  Stay,  madam — Pray  stay  but  one  mo- 
.  I  have  been  a  painful  witness  of  your  un- 
less, and  in  great  part  the  innocent  occasion 

,    Give  me  leave  then 

rs  Oak,  1  did  not  expect,  indeed,   to  have 

d  you  here  again.    But,  however 

ST.  I  see  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and  it 
»  me  miserable.    Sufifer  me  tp  tell  you  the 

)i..  IL 


EJpari^ 
Apart. 
IHar.  1  understand;   madam,    that  your  first 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  my  father 
to  your  nephew. 
Kns.  I  was  in  a  bloody  passion  to  be  sure,  ma- 
dam ! — ^The  letter  was  not  over  civil,  I  believe — 
I  did  not  know  but  the  young  rogue  had  ruined 
my  girl — But  its  all' over  now,  and  so 
Mrs  Oak.  You  was  here  yesterday,  sir  ? 
Rus.  Yes,  I  came  after  Harriot.     I  thought  I 
should  find  my  young  madam  with  my  young  sir, 
here. 

Mrs  Oak.  With  Charles,  did  you  say,  sir? 
Rus.  Ay,  with  Charles,  madam !  The  young 
rogue  has  been  fond  of  her  a  long  time,  and  she 
of  him,  it  seems. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame. 

J  Aside. 
isturb- 
ance  I  made  in  your  house. 

Har.  And  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I  came 
into  it,  demands  a  thousand  apologies.  But  the 
occasion  must  be  my  excuse. 

Mrs  Oak.  How  have  I  been  mistaken  !  [Atide, 
— But  did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr  Oakly—— 

[To  Harriot. 

Har.  Dear  madam !  you  had  but  a  partial 
hearing  of  our  conversation.  It  related  entirely 
to  this  gentleman. 

Cha.  To  put  it  beyond  doubt,  madam,  Mr 
Russet  and  my  guardian  have  consented  to  our 
marrin<;e;  and  we  are  in  hopes  chat  you  will  not 
withhold  your  approbation. 

Mrs  Oak.  I  have  no  further  doubt — I  see  you 
are  innocent,  and  it  was  cruel  to  suspect  you — 
You  have  taken  a  load  of  anguish  off  my  mind— 
and  yet  your  kind  interposition  conies  too  late. 
Mr  Oakly  s  love  for  me  is  entirely  destroyed. 

[Weqting. 

Oak.  I  must  go  to  her [Apart. 

Maj.  Not  yet ! Not  yet !  [Apart. 

Har.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such  ap- 
prehensions. I  am  sure  Mr  Oakly  loves  you  most 
afiectionately. 

Oak.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  [Going  to  her."] 
My  affection  for  you,  madam,  is  as  warm  as  ever. 
Notliing  can  ever  extinguish  it.  My  constrained 
behaviour  cut  me  to  tlie  soul — For,  witliin  these 

few  hours,  it  has  been  all  constra'med and  it 

was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to 
support  it. 

Mrs  Oak.  O,  Mr  Oakly,  how  have  I  exposed 
myself !  What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  induced 
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me  to  pntcdae !  I  tee  my  foUy,  and  fear  dmt 
yoa  can  never  foi^ve  me. 

Oak,  Forpve  you  ! ^You  are  too  good,  my 

love ! — Forgive  you !— Can  you  forgive  me  ? — 
Hub  change  transports  me  —  Brother !  Mr  Rus- 
set !  Charles !  Harriot !  give  me  joy !  • —  I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Mttf.  Joy,  much  joy  to  you  both !  though,  by 
the  by,  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  me  for  it. 
Did  not  I  tell  you  I  would  cure  all  the  disorders 
in  your  family  r  I  bee  pardon,  sister,  for  taking 
the  liberty  to  prescribe  for  you.  My  medicines 
bave  been  somewhat  rough|  I  believe,  but  they 


have  had  an  admirable  effect,  and  so  don't  be 
an^  with  your  physician. 

Mrs  Oak,  I  am  indeed  obliged  to  you,  and  I 
feel— 

Oak,  Nay,  my  dear,  no  more  of  this.  All  thatft 
past  must  be  utterly  forgotten. 

Mrs  Oak,  I  have  not  merited  this  kindness^ 
but  it  shall,  hereafter,  be  my  study  to  deserre  it 
Away  with  all  idle  jealousies !  And  since  my 
suspicions  have  hitherto  been  groundless,  I  «a 
resolved  for  the  fi|ture  never  to  suspect  at  alL 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

JoHK  DoRiLAMTy  a  man  of  nice  honour, 
lardian  to  C alia. 

-ouk,  !  "^  ?^'**  *<~"- 

jld  Steward  to  Sir  John  Dorilant. 

Man  to  Sir  John  Dorilant. 


WOMEN. 
Ladt  Beverley,   a  widow  lady,   mother  to 

CfLlA. 

QjELiK,  daughter  to  Lady  Beverley,  and  ward 

to  Sir  John. 
Abaminta,  siiter  to  Sir  John  Dorilant. 


garden  helonging  to  Sir  John  Dorilant's  houu  in  the  country,  with  an  arbour,  gar- 
den-chairs, ifc. 


ACT    L 


SCENE!.— -4^arrfe»i. 


T  A  RAMI  NT  A  With  an  affected  careleuness, 
and  knotting ;  MovtLY  following, 

ode.  But,  madam ! 

'a.  But,  sir !  what  can  possibly  have  alarm- 

Ki  thus  ?  You  sec  me  quite  unconcerned.    I 

tell  you  in  a  plain,  simple,  narrative  manner 

is  plaguy  thread)-— and  merely  by  way  of 

;rsation,  that  you  are  in  love  with  Cslia; 

vhere  is  the  mighty  harm  in  all  this? 

9de.   The  harm  in  it,  madam !  have  I  not 

jTOQ  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  that 

nrere  the  only  woman  who  could  possibly 

me  happy  ? 

0.   Why,  aye,  to  be  sure  you  have,  and 

I  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  oaths  to  con-' 

bat  assertion. 


Mode.  And  am  not  I  here  now,  elpressly  to 
marry  you  ? 

Ara,  Why,  that,  too,  is  true — ^bot-^yoa  are  in 
love  with  Csplia. 

Mode.  Bless  me,  madam;  what  can  I  say  to 
you  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  attendance  upon 
you,  I  had  never  known  Calia,  or  her  motner 
either — though  they  are  both  my  relations.  The 
mother  has  smce  indeed  put  some  kind  of  confi- 
dence in  me — she  is  a  widow,  you  know^-* 

Ara.  And  wants  consolation!  The  poor  or^ 
phan,  too,  her  daughter ! — Well,  charity  is  an 
excellent  virtue.  I  never  considered  it  in  that 
light  before.  You  are  vastly  charitably,  Mr 
Modely. 

Mode.  It  is  impossible  to  talk  with  yon. — ^If 
you  will  not  do  me  justice,  do  it  to  yourself,  at 
least.    Is  there  any  comparison  betwixt  you  an4 
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C«lin?  Could  any  man  of  sense  hesitale  a  mo- 
nent^  She  has  yet  no  character.  Oiie  does  iiut 
koow  what  she  is,  or  what  she  wilJ  be;  a  chit^^ 
a  green  ^rl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Ara.  Seventeen,  at  least. (I  cannot  undo 

this  LiTol.J 

.  Modr.  Well,  let  her  be  sevenleen.  Would 
any  man  of  judgment  ntlacb  hinitclf  to  a  girl  of 
that  agr  ?  On  my  soul,  if  one  wns  to  make  tuve 
to  her,  she  would  hardly  understand  ithat  one 

Ara.  Girls  are  not  quiic  so  ignQraiit  as  you 
may  imagine,  Mr  Modely ;  Cielin  will  uudcrstund 
you,  take  niy  word  for  it,  and  does  understand 

CAs  to  ynur  men  of  Judjnnent  and  sense, 
e  is  my  brother,  now ; — I  take  him  to  be  full 
as  reasonable  as  louraelf,  and  somewhat  older ; 
and  yet,  with  all  his  philosophy,  he  has  broue;lit 
himself  to  a  determination  at  last,  lo  fulfil  liie 
father's  will,  and  marry  this  j^rccn  pirl.  I  am 
•orrv  to  tell  you  so,  Mr  Modely,  hut  he  will  cer- 
tainly marry  her. 

Jllo^.  lict  him  marry  her.  I  shauld  periiaps 
do  it  myself,  if  I  whs  in  his  place.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  her  father's.  She  is  a  great 
Artuu,  and  wu  givca  |o  faiin  by  will.  But  do 
TOO  imagine,  my  dear  Araniinta,  that  if  he  was 
leh  to  his  own  dmice,  without  ajiy  bias,  he  wnuld 
not  rather  have  a  woman  nearer  lu'  own  yaars  ? 
He  might  almost  be  ber  tadier- 
.  Ara.  That  is  true.  But  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult lo  persuade  me,  that  youth  in  a  woman  is  so 
■muniuMiiitable  an  abjectioii.  1  farKn',  Mr  Mudt'- 
ly,  it  may  be  got  over.  Suppose  I  feavc  you  to 
think  of  It.— (I  cannot  f!et  this  right.)       [Going. 

Modt.  Stay,  dear  Araniinta!  why  will  yuu 
plB(^  me  thus?  Your  own  charms,  my  earnest- 
ness, might  prove  to  you — 

Ara.  1  tell  you  I  don't  want  proofs. 

Mode.  Well,  well,  you  shall  liave  none,  then. 
But  give  Die  leave  to  hope,  since  you  have  di>iie 
me  the  honour  to  be  a  tittle  uneasy  on  my  ac- 

Ara.  Uneaiy  ! — I  uneasy  !  W'hat  does  the  man 
mean? — I  was  a  little  concerned,  indeed,  to  give 
wni  unniwiess  by  iufbrmiDK  you  of  my  brother's 
iDtended  marriage  with  Cxlia.  But — tliis  shut- 
tle beads  M)  iboiniDabl^. — [.JiiA.] 

Mtde.  Tfaoupcrpieinigtyraut !  Nay,  youiball 
not  go.  May  I  continue  to  adnre  you  P  jou  must 
not  forUd  ma  that. 

Ara.  For  ay  part,  I  neither  command  nor 
forbid  bo;  thing.  Only  this  I  would  have  you 
mnember,  I  have  quick  ryes.  Your  servanl. — 
I  wish  this  kuottiog  Bad  never  oome  in  f^liiun. 
[Aii^.]  [EiitAn.. 

Made.  Qauck  ty«^  indeed  !  I  thought  my  cun- 
ning here  had  b€en  a  mBster>pii-cc.  The  girl 
canaM  have  (old,  sure !  and  the  mother  is  en- 
lirelv  on  my  side.  They  certainly  were  tho^e  iii- 
qnisitire  eye*  sbe  speaLt  of,  tvhidi  liavc  found 
ODt  this  secret     Well,  I  must  be  more  cautious 


[Whitbhbad. 

for  the  future,  and  act  the  lover  to  Araminta  tes 
I  stroller  than  ever.  One  would  not  gite 
ip  till  one  was  sure  of  succcedii^  in  the 

other  place. 

£N(er  BELHOva/nnn  behind,  aitA  a  book  u  ki$ 

BrI.  Ha,  hn,  ha  !  Well  said.  Model*  I 

Mud.  [SlarliHg.]   Belinour !— how  'the  deac« 

Brl.  How  came  I  here ! — IIow  came  vou  here, 
if  you  come  to  that?  A  man  can't  r^re  from 
the  noise  and  buHlte  of  the  world,  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  the  spring,  and  read  pastoral  in  in 
arbour,  but  impertiitent  lovers  must  distui4>  his 
mcdilatiiius.  Thou  art  the  airautest  hypocrite, 
Modely—  [Tbroicitig  avay  the  took 

Mod.  Hypocrite ! — My  dear  fncnd,  we  men  of 
gallantry  must  ba  so.  But  have  a  core  !  ne  may 
have  other  listeners  for  aught  I  kiioi»,  who  may 
not  be  so  proper  for  confidants.    [Ijmkinf  aboai. 

Bel.  You  maybe  easy  on  that  bead.  We  have 
the  garden  .to  oorselvts.  The  widow  and  her 
daughter  are  juil  gone  in,  aud  sir  John  is  busy 
with  his  steward. 

Mod.  The  widow,  and  her  daughter  I  Whj, 
were  they  in  the  garden  ? 

Bet.  ITiey  just  came  into  it;  but  upon  seeiog 
yon  and  Araminta  together,  they  turned  baa 
again. 

Mode.  On  secinj;  me  and  Araminta !  I  hope  I 
have  no  jealousies  there,  too.  However,  I  mil 
glud  Cxiia  knows  I  am  in  the  ^rden,  because  il 
luay  probably  induce  her  to  fan  in  my  way— Ij 
chance,  you  know,  and  give  me  an  opportuniij 
of  talking  to  her 

Bet.  Do  you  think  she  likes  you  ? 

Mode.  .She  docs  not  know  what  she  does. 

Brl.  Do  you  like  her  f 

Mndc.  Mhy,  faith,  1  think  I  do. 

Kit.  Vlhy,  then,  do  you  pursue  your  aftir 
with  Arammta ;  and  not  6nd  some  honourahle 
means  of  breaking  off  with  her? 

Mode.  That  nnght  not  be  quit^  so  wpedimi. 
T  think  Araminta  the  finest  woman,  and  CElia 
the  prettiesi  girl,  I  kaow.  Now,  tlicy  are  botli 
f^ood  fortuues,  and  one  of  than  1  aui  resolved  to 
have,  but  which — 

Bet.  Your  great  wiwiom  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined. Thou  art  undoubtedly  tlie  vainest  fellow 
living.  I  thought  you  brought  me  down  here  now 
10  your  wedding  ? 

Mode.  'Egad,  I  thought  so,  ton ;  but  dib 
plaguy  little  rustic  has  disconcerted  all  my  scbeme* 
Sir  John,  you  know,  by  licr  father's  will,  texl 
BMrrj  her  if  he  pleases,  and  she  forfeits  bern- 
fcate  if  she  marries  anv  one  else.  Now,  I  an 
contriving  to  bring  it  about,  that  I  may  gel  ber, 
and  her  fbrtune,  too. 

Bel.  A  very  lilely  business,  truly.  So  ji* 
modestlv  eipoct  that  sir  John  Dorilant  rfiwiW 
give  up  his  mistre*^  and  then  throw  ber  foctiux 
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jargain,  «s  an  additional  reward  to  the 
nan  who  has  seduced  her  from  him  ? 
Hum  !  why,  1  don't  espect  quite  that, 
know,  Belroour,  he  'is  a  man  of  honour, 
d  not  force  her  inclinations,  though  he 

r  to  distraction. Come,  come,  he  is 

lifierent  creature  from  what  you  and  1 

peak  for  yourself,  good  sir;  yet,  why 

Ml  imagine  that  her  inclinations  are  not 

to  fix  upon  him  as  vou  f  He  has  a  good 

ind  is  scarce  older  than  yourself. 

That  shews  your  ignorance ;  I  am  ten 

linger  than  he  is.    My  dress,  and  the 

I  keep,  give  a  youth  and  vivacity  to  me, 

i  must  always  want     An't  I  a  man  of 

?  O  that  town,  Belmour !  Could  I  but 

these  ladies  there,  I  had  done  the  busi- 

k^cre  they  never  there  ? 

Never. — Sir  Harry  Beverley,  the  father 
irl,  lived  always  in  the  country,  and  di- 

time  between  his  books  and  his  hounds. 
and  daughter  seldom  mixed  with  people 
»wn  rank,  but  at  a  horse-race,  or  a  rural 
nd  see  the  eflfects !  The  girl,  though  she 
lly  genteel,  has  an  air  of  simplicity, 
kit  does  not  want  sense. 

No,  no !  She  has  a  devilish  deal  of  diat 
ense,  which  is  acquired  by  early  reading, 
iard  her  talk  occasionally,  like  a  aueen 
*dy ;  or,  at  least,  like  a  sentimental  lady 
uiy,  much  above  your  misses  of  thirty  in 
issure  you.  As  to  the  mother — but  she 
icter,  and  explains  herself. 
Tcs,  yes ;  I  have  read  her.  But  pray, 
e  it  to  pass,  that  the  father,  who  was  of 
It  way  of  thinking  in  regard  to  party, 
ive  left  sir  John  guardian  to  bis  dau^h- 

the  additional  clause,  too,  of  her  being 
»  marry  him  ? 

Why,  that  is  somewhat  surprising.  But 

of  tlie  case  was,  they  were  thoroughly 
id,  and  each  considered  party  as  the 
'  the  other.  Sir  Harry  thought  a  good 
his  daughter's  best  securitv  for  happi- 
id  he  knew  it  was  impossible  sir  John 
sliould  prove  a  bad  one. 
Lnd  yet  this  prospect  of  happiness  would 
"oy? 

No,  no ;    I  only  see  farther  than  sir 
d,  and  would  increase  that  happiness,  by 
r  a  better  husband. 
)h  !  your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Besides,  the  mother  is  entirely  in  my 

and,  by  the  by,  has  a  hankering  afler 
herself.  He  is  a  sober  man,  and  shimld 
Oman  of  discretion  for  his  wife ;  not  a 
ggirl.  'Kgad,  Belmour,  suppose  you  at- 
le  widow  ?  the  woman  is  young  enough, 
m  excellent  jointure, 
ind  so  become  your  father-inrlaw  f 


Mode.  You  will  have  an  admirable  opportuni- 
ty to-night :  we  are  to  have  the  fiddles,  you  know, 
and  you  may  dance  with  her. 

When  music  softens^  and  when  dandng  fires ! 

Eh !  Bellmour  ? 

Bel.  You  are  vastly  kind  to  sir  John,  and 
would  ease  him,  I  find,  of  both  his  mistresses.— 
But,  suppose  this  man  of  honour  should  be  fool 
enough  to  resign  his  mistress,  may  not  another 
kind  of  honour  oblige  him  to  run  you  through  the 
body  for  deserting  his  sister  ? 

Mode.  Why,  faith,  it  may.  Hovirever,  it  is  not 
the  first  duel  I  have  fought  on  such  an  occasion ; 
so  I  am  his  man.  Not  that  it  is  impossible  but 
he  may  have  scruples  there,  too. 

Bel.  You  don't  think  him  a  coward  ? 

Mode.  I  know  lie  is  not  but  your  reasoning 
men  have  strange  distinctions.  They  are  quite 
di£ferent  creatures,  as  I  told  you,  from  you  toad 
me. 

BeL  You  are  pleased  to  compliment  But, 
suppose  now,  as  irrational  as  you  think  me,  I 
should  find  out  a  means  to  make  this  whole  a^ 
fair  easy  to  you  f 

Mode.  How  do  you  mean? 

BeL  Not  by  attacking  the  widow,  bat  bj 
making  my  addresses,  in  good  earnest,  to  Arap 
minta. 

Mode.  I  forbid  that  absolutely. 

BeL  What,  do  you  think  it  posuble  I  should 
succeed  after  the  accomplished  Mr  Modely  } 

Mode.  Why,  faith,  between  you  and  me^  I 
think  not ;  but  I  don't  chuse  to  hazaod  it 

BeL  Then  you  love  her  still? 

Mode,  I  confess  it 

BeL  And  it  is  nothing  upon  earth  but  that  in- 
satiable vanity  of  yours,  with  a  little  tincture  of 
avarice,  that  leads  you  a  gadding  thus  ? 

Mode.  I  plead  guilty.  But,  be  it  as  it  will,  I 
am  determined  to  pursue  my  point  And  see, 
where  the  little  rogue  comes  most  opportunely^ 
I  told  you  she  would  be  here.  Go,  go,  Belmour 
— you  must  not  listen  to  all  my  love  scenes^— 
[Exit  BcL.] — No««  for  a  serious  face,  a  little  up- 
on the  tragic ;  young  girls  are  mighty  food  of 
despairing  lovers. 

Enter  Cjelia. 

Celia.  [With  an  affected  turprite.'\ — ^Mr  Mode* 
ly  ! — Are  you  here  ? — I  am  come  to  meet  my 
mamma — 1  did  not  think  to  meet  you  here. 

Mode.  Are  you  sorry  to  find  me  here,  ma- 
dam ? 

CeUa.  Why  should  I  be  sorry,  Mr  Modely  ? 

Mode.  May  I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  it  ? 

Celia.  I  have  no  dislike  to  company. 

Mode.  But  is  all  company  alike  ?  Surely  one 
would  choose  one's  companions.  Would  it  have 
been  the  same  thing  to  you,  if  you  had  met  sir 
John  Dorilant  here  ? 

CeUa.  I  slftould  be  very  ungrateful,  if  I  did  n^t 
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like  sir  John  Dorilant's  company.  I  am  sure  I 
have  ail  the  obligations  in  the  world  to  him,  and 
so  had  my  poor  papa.  [Sig/nng. 

Mode,  Whatever  were  your  papa's  obligations, 
his  gratitude,  I  am  sure,  Was  unbounded.  O  that 
I'  had  been  his  friend  ! 

Cetia,  Why  should  you  wish  that,  Mr  Mode- 
ly  ?  You  would  have  had  a  great  loss  in  him. 

Mode,  I  believe  I  should.  But  I  might  like- 
Kvise  have  had  a  consolation  for  that  loss,  whidi 
would  have  contained  in  it  all  earthly  happiness. 

Celia.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mode,  He  might  have  left  bis  Celia  to  me. 

Celia,  Dear,  how  vou  talk  ! 

Mode,  Talk,  madam !  Oh,  I  could  talk  for 
ever,  would  you  but  listen  to  my  heart's  soft  lan- 
guage, nor  cruelly  affect  to  disbelieve  when  I  de- 
clare [  love  you. 

Celia.  Love  me,  Mr  Modely  ?  Are  you  not  in 
love  with  Araminta  ? 

Mode.  I  once  thought  I  was. 

Celia,  And  do  lovers  ever  change  ? 

Mode,  Not  those  who  feel  a  real  passion. — 
But  there  are  false  alarms  in  love,  which  the  un- 
practised heart  sometimes  mistakes  for  true 
ones. 

Celia.  And  were  yours  such  for  Araminta  ? 

Mode.  Alas !  I  feel  they  were. 

\^Loeking  earnestly  at  her, 

Celia,  You  don't  intend  to  marry  her  then,  I 
hope? 

Mode.  Do  you  hope  I  should  not  marry  her  ?  \ 

Celia,  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  would  not  have  the 
poor  lady  deceived*  and  I  would  willingly  have  a 
better  opinion  of  Mr  Modely,  than  to  believe  him 
Capable  of  making  false  protestations. 

Mode.  To  you  he  never  could. 

Celia.  To  me  ? — I  am  out  of  the  question. — 
But  I  am  sorry  for  Araminta,  for  1  believe  she 
loves  you. 

Mode,  If  you  can  pity  those  who  love  in  vain, 
why  am  not  I  an  object  of  compassion  ? 

Celia.  Dear  Mr  Modely,  why  will  you  talk 
thus  ?  My  hand,  you  know,  is  destined  to  sir  John 
Dorilant,  and  my  duty  there  does  not  even  per- 
mit me  to  think  of  other  lovers. 

Mode.  Happy,  happy  man !  Yet  give  me  leave 
to  ask  one  question,  madam.  I  dread  to  do  it, 
though  my  last  glimpse  of  happiness  depends  up- 
on your  answer. 

Celia.  What  question  ?  Nay,  pray  speak,  I  en- 
treat it  of  you. 

Mode.  Then  tell  me,  lovely  Celia,  sincerely 
tell  me,  were  your  choice  left  free,  and  did  it  de- 
pend upon  you  only,  to  determine  who  should  be 
the  master  of  your  affections,  might  I  expect  one 
favourable  thought? 

Celia.  [After  sonie  hesitation,] — It — it  does 
not  depend  upon  me. 

Mode.  I  know  it  does  not,  but  if  it  did  ? 

Celia,  Come,  come,  Mr  Modely,  I  cannot  talk 
.upon  this  subject.    Impossibilities  are  impossibi- 


lities. But  I  hope  TOO  will  aoqimint  Aranunli 
instantly  with  this  change  in  your  indinatioiis. 

Mode,  1  would  do  it,  but  dare  not. 

Celia.  You  should  break  it  first  to  air  John. 

Mode.  Mjr  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  break- 
ing it ;  but,  if  I  confess  my  passion  at  an  eqdf  I 
must  no  longer  expect  juimittance  into  this  fami- 
ly, and  I  could  still  wish  to  talk  to  Celia  as  a 
friend. 

Celia.  Indeed,  Mr  Modely,  I  should  be  loth 
myself  to  lose  your  acquaintance ;  but — O  here 
comes  my  mamma !  she  may  put  you  in  a  me- 
thod. 

Enter  Lady  Beverlet. 

Lady  Bev,  In  any  method,  my  dear,  which  de- 
cency fmd  reserve  will  permit  Your  servant, 
cousm  Modely.  What,  you  are  talking  strangely 
to  this  girl  now  ? — O  you  men  ! 

Mode.  Your  ladyship  knows  the  sincerity  of 
my  passion  here. 

delia,  [With  surprise.] — Knows  jour  since* 
rity  ? 

Lady  Bev,  Well,  well ;  what  signifies  what  I 
know?  You  were  mentioning  some  method  1  was 
to  put  you  in. 

Celia,  Mr  Modely,  madam,  has  been  confes- 
sing to  me  that  he  no  longer  loves  Araminta. 

Lady  Bev,  Hum ! — Why,  such  things  may  hap- 
pen, child.  We  are  not  all  able  to  govern  our 
affections.  But  I  hope  if  he  breaks  off  with  her, 
he  will  do  it  with  decency. 

Mode.  That,  madam,  is  the  difficulty. 

Lady  Bev.  What !  Is  it  a  difficulty  to  be  de- 
cent ?  Fie,  fie,  Mr  Modely. 

Mode,  Far  be  it  from  me  even  to  think  so, 
madam,  before  a  person  of  your  ladyship's  re- 
served behaviour.  But,  considering  how  far  I 
have  gone  in  the  affair 

Lady  Bel.  Well,  well,  if  that  be  all,  I  may, 
perhaps,  help  you  out,  and  break  it  to  sir  Jobo 
myself — ^Not  that  I  approve  of  roving  affections, 
I  assure  you. 

Mode.  You  bind  me  ever  to  you.  But  there 
is  another  cause,  which  you  alone  can  promote, 
and  on  which  my  eternal  happiness 

Lady  Bev.  Leave  us — leave  us,  cousin  Mode- 
ly. I  must  not  hear  you  talk  in  this  extravagant 
manner. — [Pushing  him  towards  the  scene^  and 
then  aside  to  him.V—l  shall  bring  it  about  better 
in  your  absence.  (So,  go,  man;  go. — [Exit  Mode- 
ly.]—A  pretty  kind  of  fellow,  really.  Now*,  Ce- 
lia :  come  nearer,  child ;  I  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  gentleman  ?     , 

Celia,  Of  Mr  Modely,  madam  ? 

Lady  Bev.  Ay,  Mr  Modely,  my  cou^n  Modely. 

Celia,  Think  of  him,  madam? 

Lady  Bev.  Ay,  think  of  him,  child ;  you  are 
old  enough  to  think,  sure,  after  the  education  I 
have  given  you.  WeU^  what  answer  do  yoa. 
make? 
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[  really  don't  andtfntaiid  yoar  ladyship's 

\ev.  Not  understand  me,  diild  ?  Why, 

how  YOU  like  Mr  Modcly?  What  you 

nk  of  him  as  a  husband  ?  • 

Mr  Modely  as  a  husband !   Why,  sure- 

1,  sir  John 

iev,  Fiddlefaddle,  sir  John !   sir  John 

tter  things'than  to  plague  himself  with 

leading-strings. 

Ls  your  ladyship  sure  of  that  ? 

lev,  O  ho !  Would  you  be  glad  to  have 

>fit? 

I  don't  know  what  I  should  be  glad  of. 

ot  give  sir  John  a  moment's  pain  to  be 

»f  the  whole  world. 

^.   But  if  it  should  be  brought  about 

iving  him  pain.    Hey  !  Celia 

f' Patting  her  cheek  with  her  fan, 
d  be  sorry  for  it. 
3ev,  Hey  day ! 

For  then  he  must  think  lightly  of  me. 
5«?.    What  does  the  girl  mean  ?  Come, 
lust  enter  roundly  into  this  afiair.  Here, 
lown,  and  tell  me  plainly  and  honestly, 
xjuivocation  or  reservation,  is  Modely 
t  to  yoo  ?   Nay,  nay — look  me  in  the 
m  your  eyes  towards  me.    One  judges 
r  the  eyes,  especially  in  women.    Your 
I  used  to  say  that  my  eyes  reasoned  bet- 
my  ton^e.    Well,  and  now  tell  me, 
'lushing,  IS  Modely  indifferent  to  you  ? 
I  fear  he  is  not,  madam,  and  it  is  that 
rplexes  me. 
Bin?.  How  do  yon  feel  when  you  meet 

Flottered. 

3ea  Hum !  While  you  are  with  him  ? 
Fluttered. 

3ev.  Hum !  When  you  leave  him  ? 
Fluttered  still. 
Bev,  Strong  symptoms  truly ! 
When  sir  John  Dorilant  talks  to  me, 
'.  is  softened,  but  not  perplexed.    My 
ny  gratitude  overflows  towards  him.    1 
him  as  a  kind  father,  with  all  the  ten- 
nrithout  the  authori^r- 
Bev,  But  when  Mr  Modely  talks } 
My  tranquillity  of  mind  is  gone ;  I  am 
vith  hearing  what  I  doubt  is  flattery, 
I  he  grasps  my  hand— — 
3ey.  Well,  well,  I  know  all  that.    Be 
:hild.     You  n€«d  say  no  more.     Mr 
>  the  man.  [Riting. 


Celia,  But,  dear  madam,  there  are  a  thousand 
obstacles.  I  am  afraid  sir  John  loves'  me ;  I  am 
sure  he  esteems  me,  and  I  would  not  forfeit  his 
esteem  for  the  universe.  I  am  certain  I  can 
make  him  an  affectionate  and  an  humble  wife, 
and  I  think  I  can  forget  Mr  Modeiy. 

Lady  Bev.  Forget  a  fiddle  !  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  forgetting.  I  order  you,  on  your  duty,  not  to 
forget  Mr  Modely  is,  and  shall  be,  the  man.-^ 
You  may  trust  my  prudence  for  bringing  it  about*. 
I  will  talk  with  sir  John  instantly.  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  but  I  will  not  bear  a  word 
of  it  Can  you  imagine,  Celia,  that  I  shall  do 
any  thing  but  with  the  utmost  decency  and  deco- 
rum? 

Celia.  I  know  you  will  not,  madam  ;^  but  there 
are  delicacies 

Lady  Bev,  With  which  I  am  unacquainted  to 
be  sure,  and  my  daughter  must  instruct  me  in 
them!  Pray,  Celia,  where  did  you  learn  this 
nicety  of  sentiments  ?  Who  was  it  that  inspired 
them? 

Celia,  But  the  maxims  of  the  world 

Lady  Bev,  Are  altered,  I  suppose,  since  I  wa9 
of  your  age.  Poor  thing,  what  world  hast  thou 
seen  ?  Notwithstanding  your  delicacies  and  your 
maxims,  sir  John,  perhaps,  may  he  wiser  than  you 
imagine,  and  choose  a  wife  of  somewhat  more 
experience. 

Celia.  May  he  be  happy  wherever  he  chooses— 
But,  dear  madam 

Lady  Bev,  Again  ?  don't  make  me  angry.  I 
will  positively  not  be  instructed.  Ay,  you  may 
well  blush.  Nay,  no  tears.  .  Come,  come,  Celia, 
I  forgive  you.  I  had  idle  delicacies  myself  once. 
Lard!  I  remember  when  your  poor  papa — he, 
he,  he — but  we  have  no  time  for  old  stories. — 
What  would  you  say  now,  if  sir  John  himself 
should  propose  it,  and  persuade  the  match,  and 
yet  continue  as  much  your  friend  as  ever,  nay, 
become  more  so,  a  nearer  friend  ? 

Celia.  In  such  a  case,  madam — 

Lady  Bev.  I  understand  you,  and  will  about 
it  instantly.  B'ye,  Celia ;  O  how  its  little  heart 
flutters !  [Exit. 

Celia.  It  does,  indeed.  A  nearer  friend  ?  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  should  wish  her  success 
or  not — Sir  John  is  so  affectionate.    Would  I 

had  never  seen   Mr  Modely! Aram'mta, 

too  !  what  will  she  say  ?  O,  I  see  a  thousand  bad 
consequences.  I  must  follow  her,  and  prevent 
them.  [Exit. 
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8CENE  I.— Ccm#tViti«f. 

Enter  Lady  Bev£rl£y  and  Modelt. 

Lady  Bev,  Prithee,  don't  tease  me  fio;  I 
▼ow^  cousin  Modelj,  you  are  alnost  as  peremp- 
tory as  my  daughter.  She,  truly,  was  teachtag  me 
decorum  just  now,  and  plaguing  me  with  her  de- 
]icacies>  and  her  stuff.  I  tell  you,  sir  John  will 
be  in  the  garden  immediately ;  this  is  always  his 
hour  of  walking ;  and  when  he  comet,  I  shall  lay 
the  whole  affiur  before  him,  wicb  all  its  concate- 
nation of  circumstances,  and,  I  warrant  yuu,  bring 
il  about. 

Mode,  I  have  no  doubt,  madaniy  of  the  tnm* 
acendency  of  your  ladyship's  rhetoric ;  it  is  on 
that  I  entirely  rely.  But  I  must  beg  leave  to 
hint,  that  Araminta  already  suspects  my  passion, 
and  should  it  be  openly  deciared,  would  an-^ 
doubtedly  prevail,  that  instant,  with  her  brother 
to  forbid  me  the  bovse. 

Lady  Bev,  Why,  that  might  be 

Mode.  And  though  I  told  your  daughter  I  did 
not  care  how  soon  it  came  to  an  eclaircissement ; 
vet  a  woman  of  your  ladyship's  penetratioii  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  must  see  t(he  necessity 
of  concealing  it,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  beg  par- 
don for  oflfenn^  what  HMiy  have  even  the  msCant 
appearance  of  mstruction.  But  it  is  sir  John^s  de- 
licacy whicb  must  be  jMrincipaUv  alarmed  with 
apprehensions  of  her  disregard  for  him ;  and  1 
am  sore  your  ladyship's  manner  of  doing  it,  will 
shew  biin  where  he  might  much  better  place  his 
afiectioBs,  and  with  aa  undoubted  prospect  of 
happiness^ 

Ltufy  Bev,  Ay,  bow  you  talk  to  the  purpose — 
Bkit  stay,  is  not  that  sir  John  coming  this  way  ? 
It  is^  I  vow,  and  Araminta  with  hrai.  We'll  turn 
down  this  walk,  and  reason  the  affiiir  a  little 
more,  and  thea  I  will  came  round  the  garden  up- 
on him. 

[MoDiLY  tahe$  her  hand  to  lead  her  out. 
You  we  very  gallant,  cousin  Modely.     [Ejteunt, 

Enter  Sim  John  Dobilant  aikj  Araminta. 

Ara,  What  da  you  drag  me  info  the  gardes 
for  ?  We  were  private  enough  where  we  were^— ' 
and  I  hate  walkiagr 

Sir  John.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  sister :  I  am 
restless  every  where ;  my  head  and  heart  are  full 
of  nothing  but  this  lovely  girl. 

Ara,  My  dear,  dear  brother,  you  are  enough 
to  spoil  any  woman  in  the  universe.  I  tell  you, 
again  and  again,  the  girl  is  a  good  girl,  an  excel- 
lent girl, 'and  will  make  an  admirable  wife.  You 
may  trust  one  woman  in  her  commendations  of 
another;  we  are  not  apt  to  be  too  favourable  in 
our  judgments,  especially  when  there  b  beauty  in 
fhe  case. 

iSir  Johm  You  charm  me,  when  you  talk  thus. 


If  she  is  really  all  this,  how  happy  asost  the 
be,  who  can  engage  her  affections !  But,  alas! 
Araminta,  in  every  thing  which  rqgarda  me,  it  is 
duty,  not  love,  which  actuates  her  beknnoor. — 
She  steals  away  my  very  soul  by  her  nCteatiops; 
but  never  once  expresses  that  hesrt-fek  tender- 
ness, those  sympathetic  feelings ^— 

Ara,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  O  my  stars !  8ya»pa«hetic 
feelings  I  Why,  would  you  have  a  girl  of  her  age 
have  those  sympathetic  feelings,  as  you  caU 
them?  If  she  had,  take  my  word  for  it,  she 
would  coquette  it  with  half  the  fellows  in  town, 
before  she  had  been  married  a  twehrerooutb.— 
Besides,  sir  John,  you  don^t  consider  that  you 
was  her  father's  friend ;  she  has  been  accust<vB- 
ed,  from  her  inpfancy,  lb  respect  you  in  that  light ; 
and  our  father's  friends,  yon  know,  are  always 
old  people,  greybeards,  philosophers,  enemies  k> 
youth,  and  the  destraction  of  gaiety. 

iSi'r  John.  But  I  was  never  such. 

Ara,  You  nuiy  imagine  se ;  bat  yon  alw^ 
had  a  grat%  turn.    I  hated  yott  enoe  myself. 

Sir  John.  Dear  Araminta ! 

Ara.  I  did,  aa  I  hope  to  live ;  for  many  a  tiaie 
has  your  aversion  to  dancing  hindered  me  from 
having  a  fiddle.  By  the  by,  remember  we  tre 
to  have  the  fiddles  to^^ntght.  Bu«  let  that  pasiL 
As  the  case  now  stands,  if  I  was  not  already  lo 
near  akin  to  you,  yon  have  the  teniper  in  dit 
world  which  I  should'  choose  in  a  husband. 

Sir  John.  That  is  obli£;in^  however. 

Ara.  Not  so  very  obUgmg,  perhaps,  neither. 
It  would  be  merely  for  my  own  sake ;  for,  thc% 
would  I  have  the  appearance  of  the  most  ebedi- 
enC,  ^mpalfaetie  wife  in  the  amverse,  and  yet  be 
as  despotic  in  my  government  aa  an  enatem  0M>- 
narch.  And  when  I  grew  tired,  as  I  prohahly 
should  do,  of  a  want  of  contradiction,  wb]^  I  shook! 
find  an  easy  remec^  for  that,  too  ;  I  oonld  break 
your  heart  in  about  a  month. 

Sir  John.  Don't  trifle  with  me ;  'tie  yonr  set^ 
ous  advice  I  want;  give  it  me  koneatly  as  a 
friend^  and  tenderly  a»  a^siMer. 

Ara.  Why,  I  have  done  it  fifty  timea;  Whst 
can  1  ^y  more  ^  If  yoil  will  have  it  again,  you 
must  This,  then,  it  is,  in  plain  terma.  Bat  yea 
are  sure  you  tfre  heartily  in  love  with  bcr  ? 

Sir  John.  Pshaw  ! 

Ara.  Well,  then,  that  we  wilt  lake  fnr  grsnt- 
ed ;  and  now  you  want  to  know  what  is  rigkc 
and  proper  £of  you  to  do  in  the  case.  Wl^,  was 
I  in  your  place,  I  should  make  but  short  work 
with  it.  She  knows  the  circumstances  of  her 
father's  will ;  therefore,  would  I  go  immediately 
to  her,  teil  her  how  my  heart  stood  inclined,  and 
hope  she  had  no  objections  to  comply,  with  whst 
it  IS  not  in  her  power  to  refuse. 

Sir  John.  You  would  not  have  me  talk  tb# 
abruptly  to  her? 
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Arm,  Indeed  I  would.  It  will  save  a  world  of 
trooble.  She  will  blush,  perhaps,  at  first,  and 
look  a  little  awkward  (and,  by  the  by,  so  will  you, 
too) ;  but  if  she  is  the  girl  I  take  her  tor,  after  a 
littte  irresolote  gestare,  and  about  five  minutes 
ooorenatioii,  she  will  drop  you  a  curtesy  with 
the  demure  humility  of  a  vestal,  and  tell  you  it 
shall  be  as  you  and  het  mamma  please. 

Sim  John.  O,  that  it  were  come  to  that ! 

Ara.  And,  pray,  what  hinders  it?  Nothing 
Iqpon  eattltbat  3rour  consummate  prudence  and 
discretion. 

Sir  John,  I  eanoot  think  of  marrying  her,  till  * 
i  aia  sure  she  loves  roe» 

Ara,  Lud,  lud !— Why,  what  does  that  signify  ? 
If  she  consents,  is  not  that  enough  ? 

Sir  John,  lier  gratitude  may  induce  her  to 
cooseat,  rather  than  make  me  uahappy. 

Ara,  You  would  absolutely  make  a  woman 
mad. 

•Sir  John,  Why,  could  you  think  of  marrying  a 
man  who  has  no  regard  for  you  ? 

Ara.  The  case  is  widely  difierent,  my  good  ca- 
suistical brother ;  and  perhaps  I  could  not — un- 
less  I  was  very  much  in  love  with  him. 

Sir  John,  And  could  you  then  ? 

Ara,  Yes,  I  coukl — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall. 

Sir  John,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ara,  I  shall  not  tell  you;  You  have  business 
enough  of  your  own  upon  your  hands. 

Sir  John.  Have  yoa  any  doubts  of  Modely  ? 

Ara,  I  shall  keep  them  to  myself,  if  I  have. 
For  you  are  a  wretched  counsellor  in  a  love-case. 

Sir  John,  But  dear  Araminta 

Ara,  But  dear  sir  John  Dorilant,  you  may 
make  vourself  perfectly  easy,  for  you  shall  posi- 
tively know  nothing  of  my  aflfairs.  As  to  your 
own,  if  you  do  not  instantly  resolve  to  speak  to 
Celia,  I  will  go  and  talk  to  her  myself. 

Sir  John.  Stay,  lady  Beverley  is  coming  towards 


Ara.  And  has  left  my  swaiu  yonder  by  him- 
self. 

Sir  John.  Suppose  I  break  it  to  her? 

Ara.  It  is  not  a  method  which  I  should  advise ; 
but  do  as  you  please.  I  know  that  horrid  wo- 
man's sentiments  very  CKactly,  and  I  shall  be  glad 

to  have  her  teased  a  little.  [Aside.] 1*11  give 

you  an  opportunity  by  leaving  you ;  and  so  adieu, 
my  dear  sentimental  brother  ! 

Enter  Lady  Beverley  and  Modely. 

Well  change  partners,  if  you  please,  madam. — 
[To  Lady  Beverley  at  $he  enters.  And  then 
axit  with  Modely.] 

Lad^  Bev.  Poor  mistaken  creature !  how  fond 
the  thing  is!  [Aside,  and  looking  after  Ara- 
isivtaJ    Your  servant,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient 

I  After  some  irresolute  gesture  on  both 
jkur  Beve&let  ^feaks.] 
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liiufy  Bev.  I— -I-nhave  waAted  an  otoportunity 
;  of  speaking  to  you,  sir  John,  a  great  while. 

Sir  John.  And  I,  madam,  have  long  had  an 
afiair  of  consequence  to  propose  to  your  lady- 
ship. 

'  Lady  Bev.  An  affair  of  consequence  to  me ! — 
O  lud  r     '       will  you  please  to  speak,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Not  till  1  have  heard  your  ladyship's 
commands. 

Lady  Bev.  What,  must  women  speak  first ! 

Fie,  sir  John [Ldoking  languithingitf.] 

Well,,  then,  the  matter,  in  short,  is  this :  I  have 
long  been  thinking  how  to  dispose  of  my  girl  pro- 
pen^.  She  is  grown  a  woman,  you  see,  and, 
though  I,  who  am  her  mother,  say  it,  has  her  al- 
lurements. 

Sir  John,  Uncommon  ones  indeed. 

Ladjf  Bev.  Now,  I  would  willingly  consult  with 
you  how  to.  get  her  well  married,  before  she  is 
tainted  with  the  indecorums  of  die  world. 

Sir  John.  It  .was  the  very  subject  whicli  I  pro- 
posed to  speak  to  you  upon.  I  am  sorry  to  put 
your  ladyship  in  mmd  of  a  near  and  dear  loss — 
8ul  you  remember  sir  Harry's  will. 

Lady  Bev.  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  very  well. 
Poor  fnao !  it  was  undoubtedly  the  only  weak 
thing,  he  was  ever  guilty  of. 

Sir  John,  Madam ! 

Lady  BeVk  I  say,  sir  John,  we  must  pardon  the 
failings  of  our  deceased  friends.  Indeed  his  af- 
fection for  his  child  excuses  it. 

Sir  John,  Excusea  it ! 

Latfy  Bev.  Yes,  indeed,  does  it.  His  fondness 
for  her  might  naturally  make  him  wish  to  place 
her  with  a  person  of  your  known  excellence  of 
character ;  for  my  own  part,  had  I  died,  I  should 
have  wished  it  myself.  I  don't  believe  you  have 
your  equal  in  the  world.  Nay,  dear  sir  John, 
tis  no  compliment.  This,  I  say,  might  make  him 
not  atteud  to  the  impropriety  of  the  thing,  and 
the  reluctancea  gentleman  of  your  good  sense 
and  judgment  must  undoubtedly  have  to  accede 
lo  so  unsuitable  a  treaty ;  especially  as  be  could 
not  but  know  there  were  women  of  discretion  in 
the.  world,  who  would  be  proud  of  an  alliance 
where  the  prospect  of  felicity  was  so  inviting  and 
unquestionable. 

Sir  John.  [Who  had  appeared  uneasy  all  the 
time  the  was  speaking^  What  women,  madam  ? 
\  know  of  none. 

La^  Bev.  Sir  John !  That  is  not  quite  so 
complaisant,  methinks— to  our  sex,  I  mean. 

SwJokn,  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  I  hardly 
know  what  I  say.  Your  ladyship  has  disconcert- 
ed every  thing  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

Lady  Bev.  Bless  me,  sir  John  ! — I  disconcerted 
every  thing  I  How,  pray  ?  I  have  been  only  talk- 
ing to  you  in  an  open  friendly  manner,  with  re- 
gourd  to  my  daughter;  our  daughter,  indeed,  I 
might  call  her,  for  you  have  been  a  fiuher  to  her. 
The  girl  herself  always  speaks  of  you  as  such. 

Sir  John.  Speaks  of  me  as  a  father  ? 
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Lady  Bev.  Why,  more  unlikely  things  have 
happened,  sir  John. 
'   Sir  John.  Than  what,  madam  ? 

Laify  Bev.  Dear  sir  John !  Yon  put  such  pe- 
remptory questions ;  you  might  easily  understand 
ivhat  one  meant,  methinks. 

Sir  John.  I  find,  madam,  I  must  speak  plain 
at  once.  Know,  then,  my  heart,  my  soul,  my 
every  thought  of  happiness,  is  fixed  upon  that 
lovely  girl. 

Ladj/  Bet.  O,  astonishing  !  Well,  miracles  are 
not  ceased,  that's  certain.  But  every  body,  they 
say,  must  do  a  foolish  thing  once  in  their  lives. 
And  can  you  really  and  sincerely  think  of  put- 
ting sir  Harry^s  will  in  execution  r 

Sir  John.  Would  I  could  ! 

Ladif  Bev:  To  be  sure  the  girl  has  a  fine  for^ 
tunc. 

Sir  John:  Fortune !  I  despise  it«  I  would  give 
it  with  all  my  soul  to  any  one  who  could  engage 
me  her  affections.    Fortune !  dirt. 

iMdy  Bev.  I  am  thunderstruck ! 

Sir  John.  \Tumine  eaeerly  to  Aer.]  O,  ma- 
dam, tell  me,  sincerely  tell  me,  what  method  can 
I  |!)ossibIy  pursue  to  make  her  think  favourably  of 
me  !  You  know  her  inmost  soul,  you  know  the 
tender  moments  of  address,  the  easy  avenues  to 
her  unpractised  heart.  Be  kind,  and  point  them 
out.  [Ortaping  her  hand. 

"Lady  Bev.  I  vow,  sir  John,  I  donV  know  what 
to  say  to  you.  Let  go  my  hand.  You  talked  of 
my  disconcerting  you  just  now ;  I  am  sure  fou 
disconcert  me  with  a  witness.  '  [.^lirfg.]  I 

did  not  think  the  roan  hftd  so  much  rapture  in 
him.  He  squeezed  my  hand  with  such  au  em- 
phasis, I  may  gain  him,  perhaps,  at  last. 

Sir  John.  Why  will  you  not  speak,  madam  f 
Can  you  see  me  on  tlie  brink  of  desperation,  and 
not  lend  a  friendly  band  to  my  assistance  f 

Lady  Bev.  I  have  it.   [AtuU.]"^-' Alas,  sir 

John,  what  signifies  what  I  can  do  ?  Can  I  an- 
swer for  the  inclinations  of  a  giddy  girl  ? 

Sir  John,  Yon  know  she  is  not  such ;  her  inno- 
cent mind  is  yet  nntainted  with  the  follies  of  her 
sex.  And  if  a  life  devoted  to  her  service,  with- 
out a  wish  but  what  regards  her  happiness,  can 

win  her  to  be  mine 

Lady  Bev.  Why,  that  might  go  a  great  way 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind.  But  when  a  first 
passion  has  taken  place 

Sir  John.  [With  amatement.]  What  do  you 
mean? 

Lady  Bev.  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  am  afraid 
the  ^irl  is  not  so  untainted  as  you  imagine. 

•Sir  John.  You  distract  me-— — How — ^wben — 
whom  can  she  have  seen  ? 

Ludy  Bev.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  man — 

Sir  John.  Tell  me  who,  that  I  may no,  that 

I  may  give  her  to  him,  and  make  her  happy, 
whatever  becomes  of  me. 

Lady  Bev,  That  is  generous  indeed— ^^o— 
io.  [Atide. 


Sir  John.  But  'tis  impossible.  I  have  obterved 
all  her  motions,  all  her  attentions,  with  a  lover^f 
eye,  incapable  of  erriog.  Yet  stay— haa  any 
body  written  to  her  f 

Lady  Bev.  There  is  no  occasion  for  letters, 
when  people  are  in  the  same  house  together. 

Sir  John.  Confusion ! 

Lady  Bev.  I  was  going  to  oflfer  some  proposals 
to  you,  but  your  sirange  declaration  stopped  me 
short. 

Sir  John.  You  proposals?— You?— Are  yon 
her  abettor  in  the  anair  ?  O  madam,  what  unpar^ 
donable  crime  have  I  committed  against  you, 
that  you  should  thus  conspire  my  ruin  ?  Have 
not  I  always  behaved  to  yon  like  a  friend,  a  bro- 
ther ? — I  will  not  call  you  ungrateful. 

Lady  Bev.  Mercy  on  us ! — The  man  raves — 
How  could  it  possibly  enter  into  my  head,  or  tbe 
girlV  either,  that  you  had  any  serious  thoughts  of 
marrying  her  ?  But  I  see  you  are  too  much  dis- 
composed at  present,  to  admit  of  calm  reason- 
ing. So  I  shall  take  some  other  opportunity.—' 
Friend— brother — ungrateful ! — ^Very  fine  truly ! 
— I  hope,  at  least,  you  will  not  think  of  ferciog 
the  poor  girl's  inclinations !  Ungrateful  indeed ! 

[Exit  in  a  pattkn. 

Sir  John.  Not  for  the  universe — Stay,  madam ! 
She  is  gone.  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  am  but 
little  disposed  fOr  altercation  now.  Heigh  ho  !— 
Good  Heaven !  can  so  slight  an  intercourse  have 
effected  all  this  ?  I  have  scarce  ever  sf«n  them 
together.  O  that  I  had  been  born  with  Behnoiir*s 
happy  talents  of  address ! — Address !  'tis  ab- 
solute magic,  'tis  fascination — Alas !  'tis  the  nh 
pidity  of  real  passion.  Why  did  Modely  bring 
him  hither  to  his  wedding  ?  Every  thing  has  con- 
spired against  me.  He  brought  him;  and  the 
delay  of  the  lawyers  has  kept  him  here.  Had  I 
taken  Araminta's  advice  a  poor  fortnight  ago,  ii 
had  not  been  in  the  power  of  fate  to  have  undone 
me.  And  yet  she  might  have  seen  him  after- 
wards, which  would  at  least  have  made  her  duty 
uneasy  to  her.    Heigh  ho ! 

Enter  Aram  in ta  and  Modelt. 

Ara.  [Enterinm.}  I  tell  you,  I  heard  them  rerj 
loud !  and  I  will  see  what  is  the  matter.  0 ! 
here  is  my  brother  alone. 

&>  John.  [Taking  her  tenderly  by  the  hand\ 
O  Araminta !  I  am  lost  beyond  redemption ! 

Ara.  Dear  brother,  what  can  have  happened 
to  you  ? 

Sir  John.  [Turning  to  Modely.]  Mr  Modely, 
you  could  not  intend  it,  but  you  have  ruined  me. 

Mode.  [Alarmed.']  I,  sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  You  have  brought  a  friend  with  jou, 
who  has  pierced  roe  to  the  vefy  soul ! 

Mode.  Belmour ! 

Sir  John.  He  has  stolen  my  Celiacs  affecboos 
from  me. 

Ara.  [Looking  slyly  at  Modely.]  Belmonr! 

Mode.  This  must  be  a  mistake^  but  FU  humour 
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it  [AtideJ]    It  cannot  be — ^who  can  have  told 
^ou? 

&>  Jokh,  Her  mother  has  been  this  instant 
with  me  to  make  proposals  on  the  subject. 

Mode,  For  Belmour ! 

Sir  John,  She  did  not  absolutely  mention  his 
name,  but  I  could  not  mistake  it.  For  she  told 
ne  the  favoured  lov<er  was  under  the  same  roof 
with  us. 

Mode.  [A  Uttk  diteoncerted^  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  of  him. 

Arc  Nor  do  I  yet. 

\Ijooking  shfly  again  at  Modely. 

Mode.  There  roust  certainly  be  some  mistake 
in  it;  at  the  worst,  I  am  sure  I  can  prevail  so 
far  with  Belmour,  as  to  make  him  drop  his  pre- 
tennons. 

Sir  John.  Yoa  cannot  make  her  cease  to  love 
him.  [Sighing!] 

Mode,  Time  may  easily  get  the  better  uf  so 
young  a  passion. 

Sir  John.  Never,  never ;  she  is  too  sincere,  too 
delicately  sensible. 

Mode.  Come,  come,  you  must  not  thjnk  so ; 
it  is  not  yet  gone  so  far,  but  that  it  may  be  total- 
ly fornitten.— Now  for  a  master-stroke  to  clench 
oie  wholes— [ii'M'^*!  In  the  mean  time,  sir  John, 
I  have  the  satisniction  of  acquainting  you, 
that  my  affiur,  with  Araminjta's  leave*  draws  very 
near  a  conclusion.  The  lawyers  have  finish- 
ed their  papers,  and  only  now  wait  for  your  per- 
usal of  them, 

Ara.  [Aude.]  Well  said  ! 

Mode.  I  ordered  the  writings  to  be  laid  upon 
your  table. 

Ara.  [Aude^  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Sir  John.  Dear  Mr  Modely,  you  shall  not  wait 
a  moment  for  me.  I  will  dispatdi  them  instant- 
ly. I  feel  the  want  of  happiness  too  severely 
myself,  to  postpone  it  in  others.  I  leave  you 
with  my  sister ;  when  she  names  the  day,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  concurrence. 

[Exit  Sir  John. 
[Mode,  and  Aha.  look  at  one  another  for  tome 
timey  then  he  tpeaks.]  I  hope,  m^dam,  you  are 
now  convinced  of  my  sincerity  ? 

Ara.  I  am  absolutely  strucK  dumb  with  your 


Mod.  [With  an  affected  iurprite.]  Ma^wn ! 

Ara.  I  ou  cannot  inean  all  thiSf 

Mode.  Why  not,  madam } 

Ara.  Why,  don^t  you  know  that  I  know— — - 

Mode.  I  cannot  help  a  lady's  knowledge  or 
imi^nations.  All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  me  either  the  happiest,  or  most 
■usermble  man  in  the  whole  creation. 


Ara.  Well,  this  is  astonishing. 

Mode.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  that  any  unguard- 
ed behaviour  of  mine,  any  little  playful  gallan- 
tries, should  have  occasioned  surmises,  which — 

Ara.  Serious,  as  I  hope  to  live  ? 

Mode.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  serious, 
when  the  woman  one  has  pursued  for  years,  al- 
most with  adoration,  is  induced,  by  mere  ap- 
pearances, to  doubt  the  honourableness  of  one's 
mtentions  ?  Have  you  not  heard  nic  this  moment 
apply  to  your  brother,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
uneasiness  ? 1  little  expected  where  the  dif- 
ficulty would  lie. 

Ara.  Well,  well,  poor  thing,  I  won't  tease  it 
any  longer ;  here,  there,  take  my  hand. 

Mode.  Duped,  by  Jupiter ! —  [Aside.]  O  my 
everlasting  treasure!,  And  when,  and  when  shall 
I  be  happy  ? 

Ara.  It  shall  depend  upon  yourself. 

Mode.  To-morrow,  then,  my  angel,  be  the 
day.  O  Araminta,  I  cannot  speak  my  trans- 
port ! And  did  you  really  tliiuk  1  was  in 

love  with  Celia  ? 

Ara.  Why,  as  a  proof  of  my  future  sincerity, 
I  must  confess  I  did. 

Mode.  I  wonder  bow  you  could ! 

Ara.  Come,  come,  there  were  grounds  enough 
for  a  woman  in  love  to  go  upon. 

Mode.  [Taking  her  by  the  hand.]  But  you  are 
now  perfectly  easy ! 

Ara.  [Pulling  her  handfrqm  him!]  Why,  yet, 

I  think  I  am. But  what  can  my  brother 

mean  about  Belmour  ? 

Mode.  It  is  some  trick  of  the  widow's. 

Ara.  I  dare  say  she  meant  you. 

Mode.  Possibly  she  might — ; — you  know  her 
motives. 

Ara.  Yes,  yes;  her  passion  fbr  my  brother  is 
pretty  notorious.  But  the  wretdi  will  be  mi»- 
takpn.r-—TT— To-morrow,  you  say  ? 

Modef  To-morrow,  my  adorable, 

Ara.  It  shall  be  as  you  please.— i — r-t-But  my 


situation  is  so  terribly  awkward,   that  I  musfr 

break  from  you.    Adieu  !  [Exit  Ara. 

Mode.  Upon  my  soul   she  is  a  fine  woman, 

and  loves  me  to  distraction ;  and,  what  is  still 

more,  I  mos(  undoubtedly  love  her. 1  have  a 

good  mind  to  take  her. Yet,  not  to  have  it  in 

my  power  to  succeed  ip  the  other  place,  would 

call  my  pi^ts  in  question. No,  no ; — I  must 

not  disparage  my  parts  neither. In  order  to 

be  a  great  character,  one  should  go  as  near  be- 
ing a  rogue  as  possible.  I  have  a  philosopher's 
opinion  on  my  side  in  that,  and  the  practice 
of  half  the  heroes  and  politicians  in  Europe. 

^Exit 
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ACT    JII. 


SCENE  L^Continttes. 
Ent^r  Belmour. 


Bel.  Celia  in  love  with  me  !  'E^d  the  thing 
is  not  impossible;  my  friend  Modely  may  have 
been  a  little  mistaken.  Sir  John  was  very  seri- 
ous when  he  told  me  of  it;  and  though  I  pro- 
tested tu  him  thut  I  had  never  made  the  least 
advances,  he  still  persisted  in  his  opinion.— The 

girl  must  have  told  him  so  herself- Let  me  re- 

eollect  a  little.  She  is  always  extremely  civil  to 
me — but  that,  indeed,  she  is  to  every  body. — I 
do  not  remember  any  thing  particular  in  her 
looks;  but  I  shall  watch  them  more  narrowly 
the  next  time  I  see  her. She  is  very  hand- 
some; and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  notwithstanding 
Modely*s  infidelity,  Araminta  is  much  the  finer 
woman.— Suppose — No,  that  will  not  do. 

Enter  Modely. 

Mode.  So,  90,  Mr  Belmour,   I  imagined   I 
should  find  you  here;  this  is  the  lover's  comer.' 
We  have  all  had  our  reveries  in  it.    But  why 
don't  you  talk  loader,  man  ?  You  ought,  at  least, 
to  give  memy  revenge  in  that.— My  soliloquies,  i 
you  know,  are  easily  overheard. 

Bel.  I  never  designedly  over-heard  them,  Mr 
Modely ;  nor  did  I  make  any  improper  use  of 
the  accident. 

Mode.  Grave,  very  grave,  and  perfectly  moral ! 
And  so  this  is  all  I  am  to  have  for  the  loss  of 
my  mistress. — Heigh  ho  ! 

» 

Then  I  must  be  content  to  see  her  bless 
Yon  happier  youth. — ' 

Bel  Your  raillery  n  a  little  unseasonable,  Mr 
Modely;  for,  to  speak  plainly,  I  begin  to -suspect 
that  this  is  some  trick  of  yours,  to  dupe  me,  as 
wdlas  sir  John  Dorilant. 

Mode.  Upon  my  honour,  no,  if  we  must  be 
serious:  it  may  be  a  mistake ;  but  not  intended 
on  my  side,  I  can  assure  you.  Come,  come,  if 
the  girl  really  likes  you,  take  her.  If  I  shook! 
prove  the  happy  man,  give  me  Joy,  and '  tlicro's 
an  end  of  it,  '  ' 

Be/.  1  fancy  you  are  used  to  disappointments 
in  love,  they  sit  so  easy  upon  you. — Or  rather,  i 
^hduld  suppose,  in  this*  case,  you  are  pretty  sure 
of  your  ground. 

Mode.  Nejtlier,  upon  my  soul ;  but  a  certain 
Je  ne  tcai  quoi-^Gaiete  de  eoeur,  which  'carries 
me  ahoy  e  misfortunes;  some  people  call  it  vanity. 

Bel.  And  are  not  absolutely  misti^ken.  But 
what  becomes  of  .Araminta  all  this  while? 

Mode.  \Yaicning.'\  1  shall  marry  her,  I  believe, 
to-morrow. 

Bel.  Marry  her ! 

Mode.  \es ;  sir  John  is  at  this  very  moment 
looking  over  the  settlements. 

Bel.  I  don't  understand  you. 


Mode.  And  yet  it  istprettyphun^niflliMika.  I 
tell  you  I  am  to  be  married  tomorrow.— Was  it 
not  time  to  tioake  sure  of  one  miatiesfl^  wlieD  yoa 
were  running  away  with  the  odier? 

BeL  You  know  I  have  no  such  inleDiioos.— 
But  are  you  really  serious  ?  Have  you  laid  aside 
your  designs  ^  pon  Celia  f 

Mode.  Not  so,  neither. 

Bel.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  your  mar- 
riage with  Anmiinta  ?  Why  woo't  you  unriddle 
this  affiiir  to  me  ? 

Mode.  Because  it  is  at  presept «  riddle  to  my- 
self, and  I  oxpect  lady  Beverley  eveiy  moont 
to  resolve  the  enigma, 

Bel.  Was  it  a  scheme  of  her^  ? 

Mo</e.  Certainly,  and  I  partly  goets  it,  batirii 
not  unbosom  till  I  know  it  fuUy.-^^^^oroe,  eome, 
with  all  that  gravity  of  countenanoe  sad  cariosi- 
ty; yoa  must  leave  me  instantly;  the  lady  will 
be  here,  and  the  plot  miravelled,  and  then        . 

Bet.  I  shall  expect  to  be  satined.  [1 


Modi.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  or  else  you  will  figfatmti^ 
I  toppo^.  Why,  so  you  may;  and  so  may  ar 
John  Dorikmt  too,  aiid  feith  with  some  oAaax 
of  reason.  But  my  comfort  is,  that  I  hate  ei* 
perience  on  my  side;  and  if  I  survive  the  feih 
counter,  I  slmll  be  a  greater  hero  than  eter 
amongst  the  ladies,  and  be  esteemed  in  all  com- 
panies as  much  a  man  of  honour  as  the  best  of 
you. 

Enter  Lady  Beverley. 

Lady  Beo.  Dear  cousin  Modely,  I  am  all  oyer 
in  an  agitation;  we  shall  certainly  be■disoQ're^ 
ed--that  devil  Araminta— —~ 

Jlfodlf.  What  of  her,  madam  ? 

lAtdy  Beo.  Is  now  with  her  brother  taHua|S)| 

eagerly Oh  !  I  saw  her  villainoni  ehaagcs  is 

her  countenance ;  1  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  o%'erheard  their  'oenveiaatioii— 'Come, 
come^  you  must  advise  me  instaBtly. 

Mode.  Your  ladyship  roust  first  let  me  iolo 
the  secret.  I  «m  absolately  ia  a  wood  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  affiiir — What  is  all  this  of  Ce- 
lia and  Belmour? 

Lady  Bev.  Jifothing,  nothing  at  all;  an  erraat 
dilemma  of  the  foolish  man's  own  making,  wbidi 
his-impertiiidnt  •  sister  will  immediately  clear  op 
to  him,- and  then  all  mustcdme  out. 

Mode.  But  how  came  Belmour  ever  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  case  ? 

Lady  Bev.  Deai^  dear,  he  never  was  mendoa- 
ed.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  so  provoked  with 
sir  John's  unnatural  behaviour,  thkt  I  could  ooC 
help  tellii^  him  that  Celia  had  a  lover,  and  in 
the  house,  too.  Your  situation  with  regard  to 
Araminta  made  him  never  dream  of  you ;  and 
consequently^  all  his  suspicions  tumea  on  Bel- 
mour, 
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Mode,  Bat  700  did  not  say  that  thmtlover  had 
made  his  addresses  to  Celia  r 

LmJw  Bev,  'i-'doa^t  know  what  I  might  have 
said ;  for  he  used  me  like  a  Tork.  But  whate* 
ver  I  said,  I  can  unsaj  it  a^^aia. 

Mode.  Wbjr,  if  I  might  ▼enture  to  advise  a 
person  of  your  ladjship-s  sagadtj — 

La^  nn.  O  ay,  with  all  my  heart,  cousin 
Modely.  For  though  I  may  say,  without  vanity, 
that  nobody  has  a  more  dear  apprehension  of 
things  when  the  menbd  faculty  is  totally  andis- 
tarhcd;  yet^  when  I  aa  in  a  trepidation,  nobody 
upon  earth  can  be  more  glad  of  advice. 

Mode.  Why,  then^  miulam,  to  speak  with  re- 
verence, I  shoold  hope  your  lac^rsfaip  would  ^e 
the  necesilj  of  keeping  roe  as  oonoonled  as  po»- 
Mile.  It  is  the  young  lad/s  passion,  not  mine, 
which  most  have  the  principal  mAuence.  Sir  John 
Doriiant's  pediKari^  of  temper  is  such — 

Lady  BtD.  YeSy  yes;  he  has  peculiarity  enough, 
that's  oeftain. 

Mode.  And  it  is  there,  madam,  as- the  weakest 
part,  that  our  attack  will  be  ^e  surest.  If  she 
coofetKs  an  inclination  for  me,  not  both  the 
Indies,  added  to  her  fortune,  could  induce  him  to 
marry  her. 

Latfy  Bev.  That  is  honourable,  however,  cou- 
sin Modely.  But  he  is  a  horrid  creature,  not- 
withstanding. 

Mode.  I  grant  it,  madam ;  but  a  fiulure  in  an 
improper  pursuit  may  recall  his. reason ;  and,  as 
be  does  not  want  understanding,  teach  him  ito 
search  for  happiness  where  only  it  ^is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Lady  Bev.  He !  he  !  I  am  so  angry  with  him 
at  present,  that  I  really  believe  I  should  refuse 
him. 

Mode.  Your  ladyship  must  not  be  too  cruel. 

Lady  Bev.  Why,  I  confess  it  is  not  in  my  na- 
ture ;  but  bless  me !  Here  they  come — Let  us 
run  down  this  walk  directly,  for  they  must  not 
see  us  together.  [Exit. 

Enter  Arauijuta  and  Sta  John  Dorilakt. 

» 

Ara.  Come  along,  I  say;  you  dragged  me  into 
the  garden  jost  now,  and  I  will  command  in. my 
turn.  Talk  to  her  yon  must,  and  shall.  The 
girl  has  sense  and  spirit  when  she  is  disengaged) 
from  that  horrid  mother  of  her's;  and  I  'have; 
told  her  you  wanted  her,  and  in  this  very  spot. 

Sir  John.  You  cannot  feel,  Araminta,  what 
you  make  me  suflfei^^But  sooner  of^ later  it  must 
come  to  this;  and  therefore,  I  will  assume  a  reso- 
httion,  and  be^  rid  of  all  my  doubts  at  once. 

Ara.  I  tell  you,  this  nonsense  aboM  Belmoar 
is  ■Mipply  a  phantom  of'  her  mother's  raising,  >to 
sound  your  intentions,  and  promote  her  own. 

Sir  John.  Thus  for  is  certain,  that  Belmour 
disclaims  all  knowlcilge  of  the  afikir,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  sincerity ;  but  oven  that  is  doubt- 
ful. Besides,  they  are  not  his,  but  her  indinnr 
oatioDS^  which  gjive  me  any  concern.    It  is  the 


heart  I  require.  The  lifeless  form,  beauteous  as 
it  is,  would  only  elude  my  grasp;  the  shadow  of 
a  jov,  not  the  reality. 

Ara.  Dear,  dear,  that  men  had  but  a  little 
common  sense !  or  that  one  could  venture  to  tel| 
them  what  one  knows  of  one's  own  sex !  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  be  honest^— —As  I  live,  the  girl 
is  coming — I'll  speed  her  on  the  way.  Courage, 
brother!  Voila!  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  How  shall  I  begin  with  her? — ^What 
idiots  are  men,  when  they  have  a  real  passion ! 
ridiculous  beneath  contedipt— — v{ira/ib  akoitt 
tke  *<flyg.]— "-^Suppose  I  will  not  suppose ; 
the  honest  heart  shall  speak  its  faithful  dictates^ 
and  if  it  fails  why,  let  it 

fnter  Cclia. 

CeHa.  [With  timidity.]  Araminta  tells  me,  sir* 
that  you  have  something  to  say  to  me. 

Sir  Johm.  I  have,  madam— Come  forward. 
Miss  Beverley-rrWould  you  choose  to  sit  ? 

[They  tit  down. A/ier  »ome  irresolute  ge^ 

tjtre/}  Yon  are  not  afraid  of  catching  cold? 

Ceiia.  Not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Sir  John.  I  know  sitting .  in  the  open  air  has 
that  efiect  upon  some  people— ^t  your  youth 
and  constitution— —Did  my  sister  say  any  thing 
concerning  the  subject  I  should  wish  to  speak  to 
you  upon? 

CeZw.  She  only  told  me,  sir^  that  it  was  of 
moment. 

>&>  John.  It  is  of  moment,  indeed,  Celia 
But  you  must  not  think  that  I  am  angry. 

Celia.  Angry^sir! 

Sir  John.  I  don't  mean  angry— I  am  a  little 
xoafnaed ;  but  shall  recover  myself  presently-* 
rHifcs,  and  Celia  rises,  ^oo.}r— Nay,  pray  sit. 
Miss  Beverley^— Whate\'ftr  I  feel  myself,  I 
would  not  disturb  you-~*[i{efttrns  to  his  seat ; 
then,  after  a  juHtse,  goes  efi^]^-— The  affiur  I 
would  speak  to  you  upon,  is  tliis ;  You  re- 

member your  father  perfectly  ? 

Celia.  And  ever  shall. 

•Sir  JoKn.  Indeed,  he  was  a  good  man.  Miss 
Beverley,  a  virtuous- roan,  .and  felt  tenderly  for 
your  happiness — ^Those  tears  become  you,  and 
yet,  metmnks,  I  would  not  provoke  them— When 
he  died,  he  left  you  to  my  care. 

Celia.  Which  alone  made  his  loss  supportable. 

iSiir  John.  Are  you  sincere  in  what  jrou  say  ? 

Celia.  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  was 
not. 

Sir  John.  [■Ikiming.  towards  her.]  Nay,  you  are 
sincerity  itself-rO  Celia !  [Taking  her  by  the 
handiy^But  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am.  assuming 
a  Uberiy  I  have  no  right  to  take,  till  you  allow 

'CtUa.  Sir! 

Sir  John.  I  see  I  have  alarmed  yon— Retire 
Miss  Beverley — ^I'll  speak  to  you  some  other 
time.  [She  is  ifoini^.]— Celia^  Miss  Beverley-*- 
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prajr  eome  back,  my  dear— I  am  afraid  my  be- 
haviour is  rather  too  abraptr— Perhaps,  too,  it 
may  displease  you. 

Celia.  I  can  be  displeased  with  nothing  from 
you,  sir ;  and  am  ready  to  obey  you,  be  your 
commands  what  they  will. 

Sir  JohrL  Commands,  Celia  !— pfThat's  a  hard 
word. 

Celia,  I  am  sorry  it  offends  you. 

Sir  John.  You  know  best,  Celia,  whether  it 
ought  to  ofiend  me— would  I  could  read  the  seiv- 
timeots  of  your  heart !  Mine  are  but  too  appar- 
ent—In short,  my  dear,  you  know  the  purport 
of  your  father's  will — daneyou  fulfil  it? 

Celia.  To  the  minutest  circumstance'^It  is  my 
duty. 

Sir  John.  Ah,  Celia !  that  iford  duty  diestroys 
the  obligation. 

Celia.  Sir! 

Sir  John.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  ask  you  the  only  question,  which,  sin- 
cerely answered,  could  make  me  happy— or  mi- 
serable. iHalf  aside, 

Celia.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  ask  it  freely. 

Sir  John.  Well,  then— —is  your  heart  your 
own  !— O  Celia !  that  hesitation  confirms  my 
fears.  You  cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative; 
and  have  too  much  humanity  for  what  I  feel,  to 
add  to  my  tormentfrr-rOood  God  !-rrand  is  it  po&- 
siblc,  that  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  days  should 
entirely  obliterate  the  attentive  assiduity,  the 
tender  anxieties,  which  I  have  shewn  for  years  ? 
— but  I  understand  it  all  too  well.  Mine  were 
the  awful,  though  heart-felt  attentions  of  a  pa- 
rent :  his,  the  sprightly  address  of  a  presuming 
lover.  His  easy  assurance  has  won  upon  your 
afl^tions ;  and,  what  I  thought  my  greatest  me- 
rit, has  undone  me. 

Celia.  You  were  so  ^ood,  sir,  a  little  while 
«so,  to  pity  my  confusion;  pity  it  now;  and, 
wtiilst  I  lay  my  heart  open  before  ^ou,  be  again 
that  kind,  that  generous  friend,  which  I  have  al- 
ways found  you. 

Sir  John.  €ro  on. 

Celia.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  dissemble  an  ig- 
norance of  your  meaning ;  nor  would  I,  if  I  could. 
1  own  I  have  been  too  much  pleased  with  Mr 
Model/s  conversation. 

Sir  John.  Modely'i! 

Celia.  Let  me  go  on.  His  intended  marriage 
with  Araminta  gave  him  a  freedom  in  this  fami- 
ly, which  it  waa  not  my  business  to  restrain.  His 
attention  to  my  mother,  imd  the  friendly  manner 
in  whicli  he  executed  some  commissions  of  con- 
sequence to  her,  gave  him  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  talking  to  me.  I  will  confess,  too,  that 
his  appearance  and  bis  manner  struck  me.  But 
I  was  so  convinced  of  his  real  passion  fur  Ara- 
minta, that  I  never  dreamt  of  the  least  attach- 
ment to  me,  till " 

i^*ir  JbAii.Till  what,  arhen— Modely  ?  Why,  be 


is  to  be  married  to  my  sister  ti>-marrow  o/r  next 
day! 

Celia.  I  knew  it  was  so  intended ;  but  bis  be- 
haviour this  morning,  and  the  intercesatons  of  my 
mother,  had,  I  own,  won  upon  me  strangely; 
and  induced  me  to  believe  that  I  only  was  the 
object  of  his  pursuit. 

Sir  John.  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

CeUa.  My  mother  made  me  clearly  perceife, 
that  the  completion  of  his  marriage  wcnild  be  an 
injury  to  Araminta.  She  told  me,  too,  sir,  that 
you  yourself  would  be  my  adviser  in  the  aAir, 
and  even  persuade  me  to  accept  it. 

Sir  John.  O,  the  malicious  woman ! 

Celia.  In  that,  indeed,  I  perceive  she  greatly 
erred.  And  I  only  mean  this  as  a  confesNon 
of  what  b  past,  and  of  what  is  now  at  an  end 
for  ever.  For  the  future,  I  give  myself  to  your 
guidance  alone,  and  am  what  you  direct 

t  Giving  her  hand  to  him. 
le  softness!  No, Celia; 
however  miserable  I  may  be  myself,  I  will  not 
make  you  so;  it  was  your  heart,  not  your 
hand,  I  aspired  to.  As  tKe  former  Iws  been  se- 
duced from  me,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  os 
both,  to  accept  of  the  latter.  As  to  Mr  Modely, 
and  lady  Beverley,  I  have  not  deserved  this 
treachery  from  them,  and  they  shall  both  fed 
my  resentment. 

Ce^Sir! 

Sir  John.  She  told  me,  indeed,  there  was  t 
favoured  lover ;  and  my  sumicions  fell  very  oa- 
turally  upon  Behnour.  Nay,  even  now,  no- 
thing but  that  lovely  sincerity — ^which  ondoei 
me— could  make  me  credit  this  villainy  of  Mode-^ 
ly.    O  Celia !  what  a  heart  have  I  lost ! 

Celia.  You  cannot,  shall  not  lose  it ;  wortbr 
less  as  it  is,  'tis  yours,  and  only  yours,  my  fadier, 
guardian,  lover,  husband ! 

[Hangi  upom  htm^  weeping. 

Enter  Araminta. 

Ara.  Hey-day !  what  a  bcene  is  here !  What 
is  the  matter  with  ye  both? 

Sir  John.  O  sister !  that  angel  goodness,  thai 
mirror  of  her  sex,  has  ruined  me. 

Ara.  Ruined  you !  how  ? 

Sr  John.  Nay,  I  am  not  the  only  sufiererr— 
Modely  is  false  to  you,  as  her  mother  is  to  all  of 
us. 

Ara.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  John.  You  will  too  soon.  My  suspidcmi 
of  Belmour  were  all  a  chimera ;  it  is  your  impi- 
ous Modely  who  has  possession  of  her  heart — 
To  me  she  is  lost  irrecoverably.—       [Gci»g* 

Ara.  Stay,  brother ! 

Sir  John,  I  cannot ;  my  soul's  too  fulL 

[Etit. 

Ara.  Pray,  Miss  Bevei^ey,  what  is  the  meaoiDf 
of  all  this? 
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I  cannot  speak— — 

[Throwing  herself  into  a  chair. 
[11  be  hanged  if  this  fellow  Modely 
liked  you  into  an  opinion,  that  he  is  in 
you.  Indeed,  my  aear,  your  youth  and 
noe  may  lead  you  into  stnUige  scrapes : 
mother  of  yours  19  enough  to  turn  any 
d  in  the  universe.  Come,  come,  unrid- 
iffair  to  me. 
Alas  madam !  all  I  know  is,  that  the 

I I  ever  did,  or  ever  can  esteem,  despi- 
md,  I  fear,  hates  me. 

laces  you  !  he  doats  upon  you  to  distrac- 
it,  pray,  did  Modely  ever  make  any  se- 
Iresses  to  yon  ? 
Alas  !  but  too  often, 
rhe  hypocrite !    but  1^1  be  even  with 
ad  your  mother,  I  sftpppse,  encouraged 


1  infamous 
J  edough — 


woman!   But  I  know  her 


Enter  Lady  Beverley. 

Bev.  Where  is  my  poor  girl  ?  I  met  sir 
orilant  in  such  a  furious  way,  that  he 
>  have  loitt  all  common  civility.  What 
y  done  to  you,  child  ^ 
Done  to  her?  What  has  your  ladyship 
her?   I  knew  your  little  artifices  long 

Bev,  My  artifices,  Araminta ! 
Your   artifices,    lady  Beverley ;     but 
all  to  no  purpose ;  tlie  girl  has  too  good 
rstanding  to  be  imposed  on  any  longer; 
r  boasted  machinations  are  as  vain  and 
I  their  effects,  as  io  their  contrivance. 
Bev,  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?  But 
ot  a  lover,  I  suppose,  is  an  excuse  for 
ing.    Poor  creature !  if  the  petulancy  of 
per  would  let  me,  I  could  almost  pity 
*he  loss  of  a  lover  is  no  agreeable  thing ; 
len  at  our  time  of  life,  Mrs  Araminta, 
t  expect  a  lasting  passion. 
Scarce  any  at  all  I  believe,  if  they  go  a 
themselves.     For  my  part,  I  have  had 

faction  of  being  solicited,  however. 

im  afraid  my  rustic  brother  never  gave 
jrship's  solicitations  even  the  slightest  en- 
nent.    How  was  it  ?   Did  you  find  him 


quite  harfi  hearted  ?  No  bowels  o(  compassion 
for  so  accomplished  a  damsel  ? 

Celia.  [Interpoiing.]  Dear  madam  !  dear  Ara- 
minta ! 

Ladif  Bev,  Stand  away,  child— ^Desert,  ma- 
dam, IS  not  always  attended  with  success ;  nor 
confidence  neither.  There  are  some  women  so 
assured  of  their  oooquest,  as  even  to  disgust  a 
lover  on  the  very  day  of  marriage. 

Ara.  Was  iny  behaviour  ever  such  ? 

Lady  Bev,  I  really  cannot  say,  Mrs  Aramin- 
ta ;  but  the  world,  you  know,  is  censorious 
enough,  when  a  match  is  broken  oflf  so  near  its 
conclusion,  generally  to  char^  the  inconstancy  of 
the  lover  to  some  defect  of  his  mistress. 

Ara,  'I  defy  him  to  produce  any. 

I-ady  Bev.  And  yet  he  has  certainly  left  you ; 
never,  never  to  return ! 

Ara.  Insolent! 

Ceiia,  [Interpating.l  Dear  Araminta  ! 

Ara.  Biit  your  ladysnip  may  be  mistaken  even 
in  that,  too.  I  may  find  him  at  his  solicitations 
again ;  and  if  I  do— — 

Lady  Bev.  You'll  take  him. 

Ara,  Take  him  ? — Daggers  and  poison  sooner. 

Lady  Bev,  Poor  creature  !  Come,  Celia,  «iurds 
do  but  aggravate  her  misfortune.  We  only  dis- 
turb her.  You  see,  my  dear,  what  are  the  ef- 
fects of  too  violent  a  passion.  It  may  be  a  les- 
son for  your  future  conduct. 

Ara.  Look  you,  lady  Beverley,  don't  provoke 
me.  • 

Lady  Bev.  Why,  what  will  ye  do  ? 

Celia.  [Interposing.]  For  Heaven's  sake,  ma- 
dam  > 

Lady  Bev,  I  fancy,  Mrs  Araminta,  instead  of 
quarrelling,  we  had  better  join  forces.  If  we 
could  but  get  the  girl  out  of  the  way,  we  might 
botli  succeed. 

Ara.  You  are  a  wicked  woman. 

Lady  Bev.  Poor  creature !  shall  I  say  any 
thing  to  my  cousin  Modely  for  you  ?  You  know  I 
have  weight  with  him. 

Ara.  Yes,  madam  ;  you  may  tell  him  that  his 
connections  with  you  have  rendered  him  ri- 
diculous; and  tliat  the  revenge  of  an  injured 
woman  is  never  contemptible.  [Exit. 

Lady  Bev.  [Leading  off  Celia  on  the  other 
side.]  Poor  creature  !  Come  along,  child. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.-^Continues. 

Enter  Sir  John  Dorilant. 

(n.  This  fatal  spot,  which  draws  me  to 
:  involuntarily,  must  be  the  scene  of  ano- 
rview.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  recover- 
if.    Nor  shall  any  misery  which  I  may 


suffer,  much  less  any  prospect  of  a  mean  re- 
venge, make  me  act  unbecoming  my  character. 

Enter  Araminta. 

Ara.  Well,  brother,  I  hope  you  are  resolved 
to  marry  this  gii^  } 
Sir  John.  Mspry  her,  my  dear  Araminta !  Can 
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you  think  it  Doesible,  tbat  I  should  haVe  so  pre- 
posterous a  tnougbt  ?  No,  my  behaviour  eihall  de- 
sen'e,  but  not  overnrule^  her  inclinations.  Were  I 
to  seize  the  tender  opportunity  of  her  present  dis- 
position, the  world  would  ascribe  it  to  her  for- 
tune ;  and  I  am  sure  my  deceased  and  valuable 
friend,  howerer  kindly  he  meant  to  me  in  this  af- 
fkir,  never  intended  that  I  should  make  his  daugh- 
ter unhappy. 

Ara,  But  I  tell  you  she  lores  you;  ainl  you 
must,  and  shall  marry  her. 

Sir  John.  Ah,  sister,  you  are  willing  to  dispose 
of  her  any  way.  That  worthless  lover  of  yours 
still  hangs  about  your  heart,  and  I  have  avoided 
seeing  him  on  your  account,  as  well  as  Celia's. 

Ara.  To  shew  how  mistaken  you  are  in  all 
this,  I  have  given  him  up  totally.  I  despise,  and 
hate  him ;  nay,  I  am  upon  the  brink  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  give  myself  to  another. — [Sir  John  thakes 
his  Aea^.] — I  am,  I  assure  you ;  his  friend,  Mr 
Belmour,  is  by  no  means  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sir  John,  And  is  this  revenge  on  yourself,  a 
proof  of  your  want  of  passion  for  him? — Ah, 
Araminta !  Come,  conle,  my  dear;  I  own  I  think 
him  unworthy  of  you,  and  would  resent  his  usage 
to  the  utmost,  did  not  I  clearly  perceive  that  it 
"would  appear  mercenary  in  myself,  and  give  real 
pain  botii  to  yon  and  Celia. 

Ara,  I  actually  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you. 

Sir  John,  You  had  better  say  nothing.  Your 
spirits,  at  present,  are  too  much  alarmed.  I  have 
sent  for  Celia  hither ;  a  short  hour  may  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  all  of  us.  I  know  my  honoura- 
ble intentions  will  give  her  sreat  uneasiness.  But 
it  is  my  duty  which  exacts  uiem  from  me.  You 
had  better  take  a  turn  or  two  in  some  other 
part  of  the  garden  :  I  see  my  steward  coming 
this  way ;  I  may  want  your  assistance  but  too 
soon.  [Ejrit  Ara. 

Enter  the  Steward. 

Have  you  brought  these  papers  I  bade  yon  look 
for? 

Stew.  Yes,  sir.  But  there  is  the  gentleman 
within  to  wait  upon  your  honour,  concerning  the 
estate  you  intended  to  purchase.  It  seems  a 
mighty  good  ban;aiii, 

Sir  John,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  now. 

Stew.  Your  honour  always  used  to  be  punc- 
tual. 

Sir  John,  Alas !  Jonathan,  I  may  be  punctual 
a^ain  to-morrow.  Give  me  the  papers.  Did 
Miss  Beverley  say  she  would  come  to  me  ? 

Stew.  Immediately,  sir.  But  I  wish  your  ho- 
nour would  consider,  such  bargains  as  these  do 
not  oflfer  every  day. 

Sir  John.  Heigh  ho  ! 

Stew.   It  joins  so  conveniently,  too,  to  your 

honour's  own  estate within  a  hedge,  as  I  may 

say. 

Sir  John,  Prithee,  don't  plague  me. 


'  Stew.  Nay,  *tis  not  my  interett,  bat  your  ho- 
nour's. Though  that,  indeed,  I  may  call  my  in- 
terest, for  I  am  sure  I  love  your  honour. 

Sir  John.  1  know  thoa  dost,  Jonathan ;  and  I 
am  too  hast^ — but  leave  me  now.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  do  me  the  favour  of  staying  all  nigbf, 
I  may  satisfy  him  in  the  morning.  My  bead  and 
heart  are  too  full  now,  for  any  business  which 
concerns  my  fortune. 

[Exit  Sir  Joair. 

Stew.  Something  goes  very  wrong  with  m? 
poor  master.  Some  love  nonsense  or  other,  I 
suppose.  I  wish  all  the  women  were  in  the  but- 
torn  of  the  sea,  for  my  part. 

[ExiiStemvl 

Enter  Lady  Beverley  and  Celia. 

iMd^  BeVi  I  thought  it  reqoisite,  sir  John,  si 
I  heard  yon  had  something  of  importance  to 
transact  with  my  daughter,  to  wait  upon  you  witii 
her. 

Sir  John.  Was  that  necessary,  madam?  I 
besged  the  favour  of  Miss  Beverley's  compsoy 
on^. 

Ladif  Bev.  But  a  mother,  you  know,  sir  Johi^ 
who  has  a  tender  concern  for  her  child 

Sir  John.  Should  shew  it  on  e%'ery  occasioe. 

I^dy  Bev.  I  find,  sir  John,  there  is  some  mis- 
understandfaig  at  present,  which  a  woman  of  pru- 
dence and  experience  might  be  much  better  oq»> 
suited  upon,  tnan  a  poor  young  thing,  whose— 

Sir  John,  Not  at  all,  madam ;  Celia  has  all 
the  prudence  I  require,  and  our  present  conver- 
sation will  soon  be  over. 

Ladjf  Bev,  Nay,  sir  John,  to  be  snre  I  am  not 
afraid  of  trusting  my  daughter  alone  with  you.— 
A  man  of  your  discretion  will  undoubtedly  be 
guilty  of  no  impropriety.  But  a  third  person, 
sometimes,  ^rhere  the  parties  concerned  are  a  lit- 
tle too  much  influenced  by  their  passions,  has  oc- 
casioned very  substantial,  and  very  useful  efiects. 
I  luure  known  several  instances  of  it,  in  the  ooone 
of  my  experience. 

iSrr  John,  This,  madam,  will  not  be  one  of 
theuL     How  teasing?  [Walking  msidt. 

Lady  Bev,  I  And,  sir  John,  that  you  are  de- 
termined to  have  your  own  way^  and  therefore 
will  shew  you,  by  my  behaviour,  tbat  I  know 
what  good  manners  require ;  though  I  do  not  al- 
ways meet  with  the  same  treatment  from  other 
people. 

[Exit  Lady  Bst. 

Sir  John,  Now,  Celia,  we  are  alone,  and  I 
have  many  excuses  to  make  to  you  for  the  im- 
passioned sallies  of  our  late  coDversation,  which 
I  do  most  sincerely — Can  you  pardou  them? 

CeHa.  Alas !  sir,  'tis  I  who  ought  to  entrut 
pardon. 

Sir  John,  Not  in  the  least,  madam ;  I  have  ae 
blame  to  cast  upon  you  for  any  part  of  tour  ooa- 
duct.  Your  youth  and  inexperience,  joined  to 
the  goodness  of  your  heart,  are  sufficient  apol»- 
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for  aaj  shadow  of  indiicretion  which  mi^ht 
appear  in  yoar  beharioar.  I  am  afraid  rnina 
was  not  so  irrepraachablc.  However,  Celia,  I 
sbail  endearour  to  make  you  all  the  amends  in 
mj  power ;  and  to  shew  joa  chat  it  is  your  hap- 
pioeM^  not  my  own,  which  is  the  object  of  my  anx- 
le^.  Your  father's  will  is  but  too  dear  in  its  inten- 
tioiM.  But  the  purity  of  his  heart  never  meant 
to  promote  my  felicity  at  the  expence  of  yonrsr— 
Toa  are,  therefore,  madam,  entirely  at  liberty 
from  this  moment,  to  make  your  choice  where 
jam  please.  This  piqier  wiU  entitle  you  to  that 
aothori^ ;  and  this  will  enable  you  to  bestow 
yaoi  fortune  where  you  bestow  yonr  hand.  Take 
chem,  my  dear.  Why  are  yoo  so  disturbed  f — 
Alas !  C^lta,  I  see  too  plainly  the  cause  of  these 
euMHiops.  You  only  wish  the  happy  man,  to 
whom  you  have  given  your  heart,  loved  you  as  1 
do !  Bot  I  beg  pardon ;  and  will  only  add  one 
caatiofi,  which  my  doty  demands  of  nie,  as  your 
narcfiasiy  yoor  protector,  and  your  father's  fnend. 
Tou  have  been  a  witness  of  Model/s  transao- 
lioot  with  my  sister.  Have  a  care,  therefore, 
Celia !  be  sure  of  his  firm  attachment,  before 
yoo  let  yoor  own  hurry  you  into  compHaace^ — 
These  papers  give  you  up  all  power  on  my  part ; 
but,  as  an  adviber,  I  shall  always  be  readjr  to  be 
Goosolted. 

Cdio.  My  tears  and  my  confusion  have  hi- 
therto faindcred  me  from  answering ;  not  the  in- 
vidious floggestion,  which  you  have  so  cruelly 
charged  me  with.  What  fnend,  what  lover  have 
1,  to  engross  my  attentions?  I  never  had  bat 
oae,  and  he  has  cast  md  off  for  ever.  O,  sir, 
give  me  the  papers,  and  let  me  retam  them 
where  my  sool  loan  to  place  them. 

Sir  John.  No,  Celia;  to  ilccept  them  again 
wcnid  impeach  the  justice  of  my  whole  proceed- 
ing. It  would  make  it  look  like  the  mean  arti- 
fee  of  a  aseroenary  villain,  who  attempted  to 
pain,  by  stratagiero,  what  his  merits  did  not  entitle 
him  to.  I  bl«^  to  think  of  it.  i  have  perform- 
ed my  office.  Be  mistress  o(  yourself,  and  let 
me  fly  ham  a  combat  to  which  I  find  myself  un- 
equal. [£ri^  Sir  John. 
[CiUJ  iiii  domn,  kanhtg  her  k0n4  ea  her 

Enter  Modelt  and  BtLMOtTR, 

Mode.  Hist !  Hist !  He  has  just  left  her,  and 
m  a  hunt  situation  for  my  approaches.    If  you 
isftt  yet  satisfied,  1  will  make  ap  all  differ- 
wini  yoa  another  time.    Get  into  the  ar- 
be  a  witness  of  my  trimnph.    You 


shaN  ase  me,  hhe  another  Cesar — Come,  see, 


[Bel.  ^o€$  into  the  arbour. 

Mode,  [Comee  forwardf  watke  two  or  three 

tmme  by  her^  homing  at  he  pateet,  without  being 

Uikem  notice  <^  then  speaAs.] — ^If  it  is  not  an  in- 
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terroption,  madam,  when  t  find  yoo  thus  a- 
lone 

Celia.  [Rieing.y-^l  would  choose  to  be  alone. 

Mode.  Madam ! 

Celia.  [After  a  little  pause.] — In  short,  Mr 
Modely,  your  behaviour  to  me,  of  late,  is  what  I 
caii  by  no  means  approve  of.  It  is  unbecoming 
your  character  as  a  man  of  honour ;  and  would 
be  a  stain  to  the  ingenuous  modesty  of  my  sex 
for  me  to  sufier. 

Mode.  You  surprise  me,  madam !  Can  the 
adoration  of  an  hmnble  love — the  timid  advance 
of  a  man,  whom  your  beauty  has  undone,  be  such 
unpardonable  offences  ? 

[Celia  looks  with  indignation  at  htm^  and 
it  going  off: 

Mode.  \Catching  hold  of  /ler,  and  falling  on 
hit  /ca^es.}— Nay,  madam,  you  must  not  lea\'e 
me. 

Celia.  Rise,  sir,  or  I  am  gone  this  moment  I 
thought  of  flying  from  vou,.  but  my  soul  disdains 
it.  Know,  then,  sir,  that  I  am  mistress  of  my-' 
self;  mistress  of  my  fortune ;  and  may  bestow 
my  hand  wherever  my  heart  directs  it. 

Mode.  My  angel !— — 

[Coming  eagerly  up  to  her. 

CeUa,  What  do  you  mean  f 

Mode.  That  you  may  make  the  most  sincere  of 
lovers  the  happiest  of  mankind.  The  addition 
of  your  fortune  will  add  splendour  to  our  felk:i« 
ty;  and  the  frowns  of  disappointed  love  only 
Mighten  our  enjoyments. 

Celia.  Oh,  thou  vile  one !  how  does  that  cruel,^ 
generous  man,  who  has  rejected  me,  rise  on  tho^ 
comparison ! 

Mode.  Rej^ed  yoa  t— Sir  John  Dorilant  I 

Celia.  Yes,  Mr  Modely,  that  triompb,  at  least, 
is  yours.  I  have  offered  myself,  and  been  re- 
fused. My  hand  and  fortune  equally  disdained. 
But  may  perpetual  happiness  attend  him,  where- 
ever  his  honest,  honest  neart  shall  fix  ! 

Mode.  O,  madam,  your  inexperience  deceives 
you.  He  knows  the  integrity  of  your  mind,  and 
trusts  to  that  for  recompense.  His  seeming  dis- 
inleresledness  is  but  the  surer  method  of  com- 
pleting his  utmost  wishes. 

Ceka.  Blasphemer,  stop  thy  toneoe !  The  pvH 
rity  of  his  intentions  is  as  much  above  thy  ma- 
lice, as  thy  imitation. 

[she  walkt  to  one  tide  of  the  ttage,  and 
MoD£LY  ttandt  ditconcerted  on  the 
other. 

Enter  Ladt  Beverlet. 

Lady  Bev.  Well,  child,  what  has  the  roan  said 
to  thee  ?  Cousin  Modely,  your  servant !  vou  find 
our  plot  would  not  take;  they  were  tooqufck  upon 
us.    Hey  day !  what  has  been  doing  here  ? 

Mode.  O,  madam,  you  are  my  only  refuge !  a 
wretch,  on  the  brink  of  despair,  flics  to  you  for 
protection.     That  amiable  creature  is  in  ft|l 
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possession  of  herself  and  fortune,  and  yet  rejects 
my  tenderest  solicitations. 

Lady  Bev.  Really  !  What  is  all  this  ?  Tell  me, 
Celin,  has  the  man  actually  given  up  all  right  and 
title  to  thee,  real  and  personal  ?  Come,  come ;  I 
must  be  a  principal  actress,  I  find,  in  this  a£[air. 
Decency  and  decorum  require  it.  Tell  me,  child, 
is  it  so  ? 

Celia.  Sir  John  Dorilant,  madam,  with  a  gene- 
rosity peculiar  to  himself,  (cruel  generosity !)  has 
cancelled  every  obligation  which  could  confine 
my  choice.    These  papers  confirm  the  freedom 

he  has  given  me and  rob  me  of  all  future 

comfort. 

Lady  Bev.  Indeed  !  I  did  not  expect  this  of 
him ;  but  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  Give  me  the 
papers,  child. 

Ceiia.  No,  madam :  useless  as  (hey  are,  they 
are  yet  my  own. 

Lady  Bev.  Useless ! — What  do  you  mean  ? 
Has  the  base  man  laid  any  other  embargo  on  the 
child? 

Celia,  I  cannot  bear,  madam,  even  from  you, 
to  hear  sir  John  Dorilant  treated  with  disrespect. 
Useless ! — Yes,  they  shall  be  useless.  Thus,  thus, 
I  tear  them  into  atoms !  and  disdain  a  liberty, 
which  but  too  justly  reproaches  my  conduct — 
Your  advice,  madam,  has  already  made  me  mi- 
serable; but  it  shall  not  make  me  ungrateful  or 
unjust.  [Ktit  Celia. 

Lady  Bev,  I  am  astonished  !  I  never  saw  the 
girl  in  such  a  way  before. — Why,  this  is  arrant 
disobedience,  cousin  Modely  !  I  must  after  her, 
and  Isnow  the  bottom  of  it. — Don't  despair. 

iExit  Lady  Beverley. 
^  _        ^  e  arbour,]  Come,  see, 

overcome  ! — O  poor  Caesar  ! 

Mode*  [Humming  a  tune.]  You  think  I  am 
disconcerted  now  ? 

Bel.  Why,  really,  I  should  think  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mode.  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your 
life. — Egad  !  'tis  a  spirited  girl.  She  and  sir 
John  Dorilant  were  certainly  born  for  one  an- 
other. I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  compassion 
of  them,  and  let  them  come  together.  They  must 
and  shall  be  man  aiid  wife,  and  I  will  e*en  go 
back  to  Araminta. 

Bel,  Thou  hast  a  most  astonishing  assurance  ! 

Mode,  Hush  ! — She  is  coming  this  way  ! — get 

into  your  hole  again,  and  be  dumb. Now  you 

shall  see  a  scene  of  triumph  indeed. 

Bel.  Have  a  care,  Cssar !  you  have  the  Britons 
to  deal  with.  [Retirei, 

Enter  Araminta. 

Ara.  What !'  are  they  gone,  and  my  wretch 
here  by  himself?    O  that  X  could  dissemble  a 

little  !     I  will,  if  my  heart  bursts  for  it O, 

Mr  Modely,  I  am  half  ashamed  to  see  you  !  but 
iny  brother  hati  signed  those  odiqus  writings ! 

Mode,  Then,  thus  I  seize  my  charmer  ^ 


Ara.  Agreeable  rascal!  [Aside.] — Be  quiet, 
can't  you ;  you  think  one  so  forward,  now. 

Mode^  I  cannot,  will  not  be  restrained,  when 
the  dear  object  of  my  wishes  meets  me  with  kind 
compliance  in  her  eyes  and  voice  ! ^To-mor- 
row ! — 'Tis  an  age — why  should  we  wait  for  that? 
To-night,  my  ang^l !  to-night  may  make  us  one; 
and  the  fair  prospect  of  our  halcyon  days  even 
from  this  hour  begin. 

Ara.  Who  would  not  think  this  fellow,  with 
his  blank  verse  now,  was  in  earnest?  But  I  know 
him  thoroughly.  [iltM/e.]— Indeed,  Mr  Modely,  ^oo 
are  too  pressing;  marriace  is  a  serious  thin^ 
Besides,  you  know,  this  idle  bustle  betwixt  ray 
brother  and  Celia,  which  you  seem  to  think  me 
ignorant  of,  and  which  you,  in  some  measure^ 
though  undesignedly,  X  daresay,  have  occasioned, 
may  obstruct  us  a  little. 

Mode.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  an  amasement  es 
pa$sant ;  the  mere  raillery  of  gallantry  on  my  side^ 
to  oblige  her  inipertinent  mower  (who,  youknoir, 
has  a  penchant  for  sir  John  herself)  was  the  wbols 

insiguihcant  business. — • Perhaps,  indeed,  I 

was  something  blameable  in  it 

Ara.  Why,  realtor,  I  think  so,  in  TO.ur  situatioo. 
But  are  you  sure  it  went  no  further  ?— uothiif 
else  passed  between  you  ? 

Mode.  Nothing  in  nature. 

Ara.  Dear  me,  how  mistaken  people  are !  I 
cannot  say  that  I  believed  it ;  but  toey  told  u^ 
that  you  had  actually  proposed  to  marry  her; 
that  the  girl  was  near  consenting;  and  that  the 
mother  was  your  friend  in  the  b&t. 

Mode.  The  mere  malice  and  invention  of  la- 
dy Beverley. 

Ara.  And  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it, 
then? 

Mode,  Not  a  syllable— —You  know  my  soul  is 
yours. 

Ara.  O  thou  villain ! — I  thought  to  have  k«t 
my  temper,  and  to  have  treat^  you  with  tbs 
contempt  you  deserve ;  but  this  insolence  is  in- 
tolerable ! — Can  you  imagine  that  I  am  a  stran- 
ger to  your  proceedings?  a  deaf,  blind  idiot?— 
0, 1  could  tear  this  foolish  heart,  which,  cheated 
by  its  passion,  has  encouraged  such  an  insult  !— 
How,  how  have  I  deserved  this  treatment  ? 

[Bursting  into  tears. 

Mode.  [Greatly  alarmed?]  By  holy  faith !  by 
every  power  above !  you,  and  you  only,  are  the 
passion  of  my  soul !— May  every  curse 

Ara.  Away,  deceiver !  these  tears  are  the  teais 
of  resentment. — ^My  resolution  melts  not  in  09 
eyes,  ^is  dxed  unalterably!  You  might ksa- 
gine,  from  the  gaiety  of  my  temper,  that  it  bad 
its  levity,  too :  But  know,  s\t,  that  a  womaii, 
has  once  been  duped,  defies  all  futore 
tions. 

Mode.  Hear  me,  madam  ! — nay,  you  shall 
me. 

Ara.  Shall ! — insn£ferable  insolence  I — Go^  sir! 
for  any  thing  which  regards  me,  you  are  ftce  at 
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I  as  jour  licentious  prindptes.  Nor  shall 
fit  of  what  I  ODce  esteemed,  disturb  ray 
quiet  There  are  men  who  think  me  not 
ptible,  and  under  whose  protection  I  may 
my  disgrace. — Unhand  me  !— This  is  the 
e  I  shall  probably  ever  see  you;  and  I 
I  you,  in  parting,  that  you  have  used  me 
and  that  Celia  knows  you  as  perfectly  as 
[Erit  Ara. — Mod.  stands  confounded. 

Enter  Beluour. 

Cxsar  ashamed ! And  well  he  may, 

-Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
amb?  Quite  confounded? — Did  not  I  al- 
ii you  that  you  loved  her  ? 
f.  I  feel  it  sensibly. 
And  I  can  tell  you  another  secret 
'.  WhatS  thai? 
That  she  loves  you. 
•.  O  that  she  did  ! 

Did  ! — Every  word,  every  motion  of  pas- 
>Q^h  her  whole  conversation,  betrayed  it 
anly.    I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise. 
.  Why? 

Because  1  had  some  thoughts  of  circum- 
JOQ.  But  I  find  it  will  be  in  vain. — 
re,  pursue  her  properly,  and  she  is  yours, 
.  O  never,  Belmour,  never !  I  have  sin- 
'ond  a  possibility  of  pardon.  That  she 
me,  I  have  had  a  thousand  proofs,  which, 
rainless  idiot,  I  wantonly  trifled  with. — 
pitiful  rascal  have  I  made  myself? 
iVhy,  in  that  I  agree  with  you ;  but  don't 
man ;  you  may  still  be  happier  than  you 

.  With  what  face  can  I  approach  her  ? 
rcumstance  of  her  former  afiection  now 
iudgment  against  me.    O,  Belmour,  she 
fit  me  to  blush  ! 
lod  I  assure  you  it  becomes  you  mighti- 


Where  can  I  apply?  How  can  I  address 
1  that  I  can  possibly  do,  will  only  look 
!an  artificial  method  of  patching  up  my 
appointment 

lore  miracles  still!  She  has  not  only 
ou  to  blush,  but  has  absolutely  made  a 
onour  of  you ! 


Mode,  Raillery  is  out  of  season. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Mrs  Araminta,  sir,  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 

Mode.  [Eagerly.]  W^ithme? 

Ser,  No,  sir,  with  Mr  Belmour. 

Bel.  With  me? 
.  Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Bel,  Where  is  she  ? 

Ser,  In  the  close  walk  by  the  house,  sir. 

Bel,  And  alone  ? 

Ser,  Entirely,  sir. 

BeL  V\i  wait  upon  her  this  instant. 

[Exit  Servant, 

Mode.  Belmour,  you  shall  not  stir. 

BeL  By  my  faith,  but  I  will,  sir ! 

Mode.  She  said  there  were  men  to  whom  she 
could  fly  for  protection.  By  my  soul,  she  intends 
to  propose  herself  to  you  ! 

BeL  And  if  she  does,  I  shall  certainly  accept 
her  offer. 

Mode,  I'll  cut  your  throat,  if  you  do. 

BeL  And  do  you  think  to  fright  me  by  that  ? 
I  fancy  I  can  cut  throats  as  well  as  other  people. 
Your  servant  If  I  cannot  succeed  for  myself, 
ril  speak  a  good  word  for  you.  [Exit. 

Mode.  What  can  this  mean  ?  I  am  upon  thorns 
till  I  know  the  event  I  must  watch  them.  No, 
that  is  dishonest.  Dishonest !  How  virtuous  does 
a  real  passion  make  one  ! — Heigh  ho  !  [Walks 
about  in  disorder.]  He  seems  in  great  haste  to 
go  to  her.  He  has  turned  into  the  walk  already. 
That  abominable  old-t'ashioned  cradle-work  makes 
the  hedges  so  thick,  there  is  no  seeing  through 
them.  An  open  lawn  has  ten  thousand  times  the 
beauty,  and  is  kept  at  less  expence  by  half. 
These  cursed  unnatural  chairs  are  always  in  the 
way,  too.  [Stumbling  against  one  of'  the  garden- 
chairs,]  what  a  miserable  dog  am  I  ? — I  would 
give  an  arm  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
We  talk  of  female  coquettes !  By  my  soul, 
we  beat  them  at  their  own  weapons ! — Stay — 
one  stratagem  I  may  yet  put  in  practice,  and  it 
is  an  honest  one.  The  thought  was  lucky.  I  will 
about  it  instantly.  Poor  Modcly  !  How  has  thy 
vanity  reduced  thee ! 

[Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Scene  continues. 

]nter  Araminta  and  Belmour. 

^17  find,  Mr  Belmour,  that  I  have  seen 
UiHties,  and,  like  a  woman  of  honour,  I 
'essed  my  own.  Your  behaviour  to  your 
•generous  beyond  comparison,  and  I 
lost  join  in  the  httle  stratagem  you  pro- 
fXy  to  see  if  he  deserves  it 
idccd^  madaiD;  you  mistake  liim  utterly. 


Vanity  is  his  ruling  vice ;  an  idle  afTectation  of 
success  among  the  ladies,  which  makes  fools  ad- 
mire, and  boys  envy  him,  i.s  the  master-passion 
of  his  giddy  heart.  The  severe  checks  he  has 
met  with  to-day,  have  suthcicntly  opened  liis  un- 
derstanding ;  and  the  real  |X)S5ession  of  one  va- 
luable woman,  whom  he  dreads  to  lose,  will  soon 
convince  him  how  despicable  his  folly  has  made 
him. 
Ara,  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Belmour,  a  man  who 
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has,  half  his  li/e,  been  purtaing  babbles,  without 
perceiving  their  insignificance,  will  be  easily 
t^pted  to  resume  the  chase.  The  possession  of 
one  reality  will  hardly  convince  him  that  the  rest 
were  shadows.  And  a  woman  must  be  an  idiot 
indeed,  who  thinks  of  fixing  a  man  to  herself  af- 
ter marriage,  whom  she  could  not  secure  before 
it.  To  l^gin  with  insensibility  !— O  fy,  Mr 
Modely  ! 

Bel.  You  need  not  fear  it,  madam ;  his  heart — 
Ara.  Is  as  idle  as  our  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  comparison,  as 
I  do,  for  havmg  sent  for  you  in  this  manner.  But 
I  thought  it  necessary,  that  both  you  and  Mr 
Modely  should  know  my  real  sentiments,  undis- 
guised by  passion. 

BeL  And  may  I  hope  you  will  concur  in  my 
proposal } 

Ara.  I  don't  know  what  to  saj  to  it ;  it  is  a 
piece  of  mummery,  which  I  am  ill  suited  for  at 
present.  But  if  an  opportunity  should  ofier,  I 
must  confess  I  have  enough  of  the  woman  in  me, 
not  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  an  innocent 
revenge.  But  this  other  intricate  business,  if  you 
can  assist  me  in  that,  you  will  oblige  roe  beyond 
measure.  They  are  two  hearts,  Mr  Belmour, 
worthy  to  be  united !  Had  my  brother  a  little 
less  honour,  and  she  a  little  less  sensibility — But 
I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

BeL  In  that,  madam,  I  can  certainly  assist 
you. 

Ara.  How,  dear  Mr  Belmour  ? 
Bel.  I  have  been  a  witness,  unknown  to  Celia, 
to  such  a  conversation,  as  will  clear  up  every 
doubt  sir  John  can  possibly  have  entertained. 

Ara.  You  charm  me  when  you  say  so.  As  I 
live,  here  comes  my  brother !  Stay ;  is  not  that 
wretch,  Modely,  with  him  f  He  is  actually. 
^¥hat  can  his  assurance  be  plotting  now  }  Come 
this  way,  Mr  Belmour;  we  will  watch  them  at  a 
distance,  that  no  harm  may  happen  between 
them,  and  talk  to  the  girl  first.    The  monster ! 

[Ejeunt, 

'Enter  Sir  John  Dorilant  and  Modelt. 

Mode.  [Enteringf  and  looking  after  Ara.  and 
Bel.]  Ttiey  are  togetlier  still  i  But  let  me  re* 
sume  my  nobler  self. 

.Sir  John.  Why  will  you  follow  me,  Mr  Mode- 
ly ?  I  have  purposely  avoided  you.  My  heart 
swells  with  indignation.  I  know  npt  what  may 
be  the  consequence. 

Mode.  Upon  my  honour,  sir  John— — 

Sir  John.  Honour,  Mr  Modely !  'tis  a  sacred 
word.  You  ought  to  shudder  when  you  pronounce 
it.  Honour  has  no  existence  but  in  the  breast  of 
kiith.  Tis  the  harmonious  result  of  every  virtue 
combined.  You  have  sense,  you  liave  knowledge; 
but,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Modely,  though  parts 
and  knowledge,  without  the  dictates  of  justice,  or 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  may  make  a'  bold  and 
mischievous  member  ot  society  even  courled  by 


ihe  world,  they  only,  in  my  eye,  make  him  more 
contemptible. 

Mode.  This  I  can  bear,  sir  John becanae  I 

have  deserved  it. 

Sir  John.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  it  b  only 
an  idle  afliair  with  a  lady,  what  halt  mankind  are 
guilty  of,  and  what  the  conceited  wit5  of  your 
acquaintance  will  treat  with  raillery.  Faith  with 
a  woman !  ridiculous ! — But  let  me  tell  you,  BIr 
Modely,  the  man  who,  even  slightly,  deceives  a 
believms  and  a  trusting  woman,  can  never  be  a 
man  of  honour. 

Mode.  I  own  the  ^uth  of  your  assertions.  I 
feel  the  awful  superiority  of  your  real  virtue. 
Nor  should  any  thing  have  dragged  me  into  yoor 
presence,  so  much  I  dreaded  it,  but  the  sinoerest 
nope  of  making  you  happy. 

Sir  John.  Making  me  nappy,  Mr  Modely !— • 
You  have  put  it  out  of  your  own  power.   [Walh 
from  him,  then  turns  to  him  again.]    You  mean, 
I  suppose,  by  a  resignation  of  CeUa  to  me? 
Mode.  Not  of  Ceha  only,  but  her  afiecdou. 
Sir  John.  Vain  and  impotent  proposal ! 
Mode.  Sir  John,  'tis  not  a  time  for  altercatioD. 
By  all  my  hopes  of  bliss  here  and  hereafter,  joa 
are  the  real  passion  of  her  soul !    Look  not  so 
unbelieving  :    ny  Heaven  'tis  true  !  and  nodnog 
but  an  ardful  insinuation  of  your  never  intending 
to  marry  her,  and  even  concurring  in  our  aAir, 
could  ever  have  made  her  Hsten  one  moment  to 
me. 

Sir  John.  Why  do  I  hear  yon  ?-^0,  Mr  Mode- 
ly?  y^u  touch. my  weakest  part ! 

Mode.  Chensh  the  tender  feeling,  and  be 
happy. 

&r  John.  Is  it  possible  that  amiable  cfeature 
can  think  and  talk  tenderly  of  me  ?  I  know  her 
generosity;  but  generosity  is  not  the  point. 

Mode.  Believe  me,  sir,  'tis  more ;  'tis  real  oa* 
affected  passion.  Her  innocent  soul  speaks 
through  her  eyes  the  honest  dictates  of  her 
heart.  In  our  last  oonfercnoe,  notwithstanding 
her  mother's  commands;  notwithstanding; — ^whatl 
blush  to  own— my  utmost  ardent  solicitations  to 
the  contrary,  she  persisted  in  her  integrity,  tore 
the  papers  which  led  her  choice  free,  and  treated 
us  with  au  indignation  which  added  charms  to 
virtue. 

Sir  John.  O  these  flattering  soauds ! — Would 
I  could  believe  them  ! 

Mode.  Belmour,  as  well  as  myself,  and  lady 
Beverley,  was  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  them.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  as  I  know 
your  delicacy  with  regard  to  her.  And  indeed  I 
would  h)  some  measure  endeavour  to  repair  the 
injuries  I  have  ofiiered  to  your  fisihily,  betbra  I 
leave  it  for  ever O,  sir  John,  let  not  ao  ill- 
judged  nicety  debar  you  from  a  happiness,  which 
stands  with  Open  arms  to  recdve  you.  TKiak 
what  my  folly  has  lost  in  Araminta;  and,  wbea 
your  inciignation  at  tlie  ntfront  is  a  little  respited, 
be  blest  yourbelf,  and  pity  bbc    [As  he  goei  mdf 
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Me  Mi  heki  after  AftAli inta  and  Belmoub.I 

I  cloo't  see  them  oow ;  but  I  wUl  go  round 

diAt  waj  to  the  house.  [Exit  Modbly. 

Sir  Jokm.  What  cao  this  mean  r He  cannot 

inteod  to  deceive  roe;  he  seems  too  siocerelv 
aAected — I  must,  I  will  believe  him.  The  mind, 
wliicb  suspects  injustice,  is  half  guii^  of  it  itself 
Talks  tenderly  of  me !  tore  the  papers ! 
Created  them  with  indignation  !  Heavens !  what 

a  flow  of  tender  joy  comes  over  me ! Shall 

Celia,  then,  be  mine  ?  How  my  heart  dances  !  O  ! 
I  ccMild  be  wondrous  foolish  ! — Well,  Jonathan ! 

Enter  SteVaux 

Stem.  The  gentleman,  sir 

Sir  John,  What  of  the  gentleman  ?  I  am  ready 
for  any  thins. 

Siew,  Will  wait  upon  your  honour  to-morrow, 
is  you  are  not  at  leisuse. 

Sir  Jokn.  With  all  my  heart — ^Now  or  then, 
whenever  he  pleases. 

Stew,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  spirits. 

Sir  Jehn.  Spirits,  Jonathan !  I  am  light  as  air 

—Make  a  thousand  excuses  to  him but  let  it 

be  to-morrow,  however,  for  I  see  lady  Beverley 
ooming  this  way. 

Sitm.  Heaven  bless  his  good  soul !  I  love  to 
•ee  him  merry.  [Exit, 

m 

Enter  Lady  Bevbrley. 

Ladff  Bev,  If  I  don't  interrupt  you,  sir  John — 

Sir  John,  Interrupt  me,  madam !  'tis  impos- 
able. 

Laify  Bee,  For  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  an 
indeooraro  even  to  you. 

Sir  Jokn,  Come,  come,  lady  Beverley,  these 
little  bickerings  must  be  laid  aside.  Give  me 
your  hand,  lady.  Now  we  are  friends.  [Kissing 
it,'] How  does  your  lovely  daughter  ? 

Lady'  Bev,  You  are  in  a  mighty  good  humour, 
air  John;  perhaps  every  body  may  not  be  so. 

Sir  John,  Every  body  must  be  so,  madam, 
where  I  come :  1  am  joy  itself ! 

**  The  jolly  god  tliat  leads  the  jocund  houis^" 
Lady  Ber.  What  is  come  to  the  man  !• 


V^batever  it  is>  I  shall  damp  it  presently — [Aside^l 
Do  you  choose  to  hear  what  I  fiave  to  say, 
sir  John? 

Sir  John,  Yon  can  say  nothing,  madam,  but 

that  you  consent,  and  Celia  is  my  own- Yes, 

jou  yourself  have  been  a  witness  to  her  integrity, 
Come,  indulge  me,  lady  Beverley.  Declare  it 
all,  and  let  me  listen  to  my  happiness. 

Latfy  Bev.  I  ^all  declare  nothing  sir  John, 
on  that  subject :  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  a  very 
ciiflerent  import— -In  short,  witliout  cxrcumlo- 
cnition,  or  any  unnecessary  embarrassmcmt  to  en- 
tangle the  affittr,  I  and  my  daughter  arc  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  us  to  con- 
tinue any  lon^r  in  your  family. 

Sir  John,  Madam ! 


Lady  Bev,  This  is  what  I  had  to  declare,  sir 
John. 

Sir  Jokn.  Does  Celia,  madam,  desire  to  leave 


me 


Lady  Bev,  It  was  a  proposal  of  her  own. 

Sir  John.  Confusion! 

Lady  Bev.  And  a  very  sensible  one  too,  in  my 
opinion.  For  when  people  are  not  so  easy  to- 
gether, as  might  be  expected,  I  know  no  better 
remedy  than  partine. 

Sir  John,  [Aside^  Sure,  this  is  no  trick  of 
Modely's,  to  get  her  away  from  me ! — He  talked 
too  himself  of  leaving  my  family  immediately — 
I  shall  relapse  again. 

Lady  Bev,  I  find,  sir  John,  you  are  somewhat 
disconcerted :  but  for  my  part — 

Sir  John.  O  torture ! 

Lady  Bev.  1  say,  for  my  part,  sir  John,  it 
might  have  been  altogedier  as  well,  perhaps,  if 
we  had  never  met 

Sir  John,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  behaviour 
has  offended  you,  but 

Enter  Aram  inta,  Celia,  and  Belmour. 

Ara.  f^o  Celia,  as  she  enters.l  Leave  the 
house  inaeed  ! — Come,  come,  you  snail  speak  to 
him What  is  all  this  disorder  for  ?  Pray,  bro- 
ther, has  any  thing  new  happened  } — ^That  wretch 
has  been  beforehand  with  us.        [Aside  to  Bel. 

Lady  Bev.  Nothing  at  all,  Mrs  Araminta ;  I 
have  only  made  a  very  reasonable  proposal  to 
him,  which  he  is  pleased  to  treat  with  his  and 
your  usual  incivility. 

Sir  John.  You  wrong  us^  madam,  with  the  im- 
putation— [After  a  pause^  and  some  irresolution, 
he  goes  up  to  Celia.J — I  thought.  Miss  Bever- 
ley, I  had  already  given  up  my  authority,  and 
trnit  you  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  your 
own  inclinations.  I  could  have  wished,  indeed^ 
to  have  still  assisted  you  with  my  advice ;  and  I 
flattered  myself  that  my  presence  would  have 
been  no  restraint  upon  your  conduct  But  I  find 
it  is  otherwise.  My  very  roof  'is  grown  irksome 
to  you,  and  the  innocent  pleasure  I  received  in 
observmg  your  growing  virtues,  is  no  longer  to 
be  indulged  to  me. 

Celia.  O,  sir,  put  not  so  hard  a  construction 
upon  what  I  thought  a  blameless  proceeding. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  I  should  fly  from 
him,  who  has  twice  rejected  me  with  disdain  f 

Sir  John.  With  disdain,  Celia  ? 

Celia.  Who  has  withdrawn  from  me  even  his 
parental  tenderness,  and  driven  me  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  avoiding  him,  lest  I  should  oflend 
him  farther.  I  know  how  much  my  inexperience 
wants  a  faithful  guide ;  I  know  what  cruel  cen- 
sures a  malicious  world  will  pass  upon  my  con 
duct — but  I  must  bear  them  all.  For  he,  who 
might  protect  me  from  myself— protect  me  from 
the  insults  of  licentious  tongues,  abandons  me  to 
fortune. 
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Sir  John.  O,  CJelia ! have  I,  have  I  aban- 
doned thee  ? Heaven  knows  my  inmost  soul : 

how  did  it  rejoice,  but  a  few  moments  ago,  when 
Modely  told  me  that  ^our  heart  was  mine  ! 

Ara,  Modely! — Did  Modely  tell  you  so? — 
Do  you  hear  that,  Mr  Belmour  ? 

Sir  John.  He  did,  my  sister,  with  every  cir- 
cumstance which  could  increase  his  own  guilt, 
and  her  integrity. 

Ara.  This  was  honest,  however. 

Sir  John.  I  thought  it  so,  and  respected  him  ac- 
cordingly*. O,  he  breathed  comfort  to  a  despair- 
ing wretch  !  but  now  a  thousand,  thousand  doubts 
crowd  in  upon  me.  He  leaves  my  house  this  in- 
stant ;  nay,  may  be  gone  already.  Celia,  too,  is 
flying  from  me — perhaps  to  join  him,  and,  with 
her  happier  lover,  smile  at  my  undoing ! — 

[Leans  on  Ara. 

Celia.  I  burst  with  indignation ! — Can  I  be 
suspected  of  such  treachery  ?  Can  you,  sir,  who 
know  my  every  thought,  harbour  such  a  suspi- 
cion?-^, madam,  this  contempt  have  you 
brought  upon  me.  A  want  of  deceit  was  all  the 
little  negative  pnuse  I  had  to  boast  of,  and  that 
is  now  &nied  me.  [Lean$  on  L.  Bev. 

I^dy  Bev.  Come  aw^,  child. 

Celta.  No,  madam:  I  have  a.  harder  task  still 
to  perform.  [Come*  up  to  sir  John.]  To  o6fer  you 
my  hand  again,  under  these  circumstances,  thus 
despicable  as  you  have  made  me,  may  seem  an 
insult.  But  I  mean  it  not  as  such— -O,  sir,  if 
you  ever  loved  my  father,  in  pity  to  my  orphan 
state,  let  me  not  leave  you.  Snield  me  from  the 
world;  shield  me  from  the  worst  of  misfortunes, 
your  own  unkind  suspicions  ! 

Ara.  What  fooling  is  here  !  Help  me,  Mr  Bel- 
mour— ^There,  take  her  band — Ancl  now  let  it  go 
if  you  can. 

Sir  John.  [Grasping  her  hand.]  O,  Celia !  may 
I  believe  Modely  ?  Is  your  heart  mine  ? 

Ceiia.  It  is,  and  ever  shall  be. 

Sir  John.  Transporting  ecstacy  ! 

t Turning  to  Celia. 
,  sir  John,  a  mo- 
therms  consent though  Mrs  Araminta,  I  see, 

has  been  so  very  good  to  take  that  office  upon 
herself. 

Sir  John.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  my 
thoughts  were  too  much  engaged — But  may  I 
hope  for  your  concurrence  ? 

Lady  Bev.  J  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you ; 
I  think  you  have  bewitched  the  girl  amongst 
you. 

Ara.  Indeed,  lady  Beverley,  this  is  quite  pre- 

Sosternus.    Ha  !  he  here  again Protect  me, 
Ir  Belmour. 

Enter  Modelt. 

Mode.  Madam,  you  need  fly  no  where  for 
protection :  you  have  no  insolence  to  fear  from 
jne.    I  ana  humbled  sufficiently,  and  the  post 


chaise  is  now  at  the  door  to  banish  me  for  ever. 
My  sole  business,  here,  is  to  unite  that  virtuous 
man  with  the  most  worthy  oi  her  sex. 

Ara.  [Hay  aside.]  Tlmnk  you  for  the  oompli- 

ment Now,  Mr  Behnour. 

Lady  Bee.  You  noay  spare  yourself  the  trou- 
ble, cousin  .  Modely ;  the  ^1  is  irrecoverably 
gone  already. 

Mode.  May  all  the  happiness  they  deserve  at- 
tend them  !  [Goings  then  looks  back  at  Ara.}— 
I  cannot  leave  her. 

Sir  John.  Mr  Modely,  is  there  nobody  here 
besides,  whom  you  ou^ht  to  take  leave  of? 

Mode.  I  own  my  parting  from  that  lady  [To 
Araminta.]  should  nojt  be  in  silence;  but  a 
conviction  of  my  guilt  stops  my  tongue  from  ut- 
terance. 

Ara.  I  cannot  say  I  quite  believe  that ;  but  as 
our  aflair  may  make  some  noise  in  the  world,  for 
the  sake  of  imr  own  character,  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  declare,  before  this  company,  whether  any  part 
of  my  conduct  has  given  a  shadow  of  excuse 
for  the  insult  I  have  received.  If  it  has,  be  bo- 
nest,  and  proclaim  it. 

Mode.  None,  by  heaven !  the  crime  was  all 
my  own,  and  I  sutter  for  it  justly  and  severely — 
with  shame  I  speak  it,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearances to  tne  contrary,  my  heart  was  ever 
yours,  and  ever  will  be. 

Ara.  I  am  satisfled,  and  will  honestly  confess, 
the  sole  reason  of  my  present  appeal  was  this, 
that  where  I  had  destined  my  hand,  my  conduct 
might  appear  unblemished. 

[Gives  her  hand  to  Belmour. 

Mode.  Confusion!  then,  my  suspicions  were 
just 

Sir  John.  Sister  I 

Celia.  Araminta ! 

Ara.  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  are  ye  surpri- 
sed at?  The  insinuating  Mr  Modely  can  never 
want  mistresses  any  where.  Can  he,  Mr  Bel- 
mour ?  You  know  him  perfectly. 

Mode.  Distraction  !  Knows  me  ?  Yes,  he  does 
know  me.  The  villain  !  though  he  triumphs  in 
my  suffisrings,  knows  what  I  feel !  You,  ma- 
dam, are  just  in  yuur  severity ;  from  you  I  have 
deserved  every  thing ;  the  anguish,  me  despair 
which  must  attend  my  future  life,  comes  from 

you, like  Heaven's  avenging  minister ! But,  for 

him !  [Sir  John  interposes.]  O,  for  a  sword 
But  I  shall  find  a  time,  and  a  severe  one.    Let 
me  go,  sir  John 

Ara.  V\\  carry  on  the  farce  no  longer.  Rash, 
inconsiderate  madman !  The  swurd,  which  pierces 
Mr  Belmour's  breast,  would  rob  you  of  the  best 
of  friends.  This  protended  marriage,  for  it  is  no 
more,  was  merely  contrived  by  him,  to  convince 
me  of  your  sincerity.  Embrace  him  as  your 
guardian  angel,  and  learn  from  him  to  be  virtu- 
ous. 

BeL  O,  madam,  let  me  still  plead  for  him  !-^ 
Surely,  when  a  man  feeb  himself  in  the  wron^ 
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you  cannot  desire  him  to  suffer  a  greater  punish- 
ment. 

Ara»  I  have  done  with  fooling.  You  told  me 
to-dajy  lady  Beverley,  that  he  would  never  re- 
tarn  to  me. 

Lady  Bev,  And  I  told  you,  at~the  same  time, 
madam,  that  if  he  did— ^you  would  take  him. 

Ara.  In  both  you  are  mistaken.  Mr  Modely, 
your  last  behaviour  to  Celia  and  my  brother, 
shews  a  generosity  of  temper  I  did  not  think  you 
capable  of,  and  for  that  I  thank  you.  But  to  be 
serious  on  our  own  affair,  whatever  appearance 
your  present  change  may  carry  with  it,  your 
transactions  of  to-day  have  been  such,  that  I  can 
never  hereafter  have  that  respect  for  you,  which 
a  wife  ought  to  have  for  her  nusband. 

Sir  John,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  Mr  Modely,  her 
determination  is,  I  fear,  too  just  Trust  to  time, 
however ;  at  least  let  us  part  friends,  and  not 
abraptly.  We  should  conceal  the  failings  of 
etch  other ;  and,  if  it  must  come  to  that,  endea- 
vour to  find  out  specious  reasons  for  breaking  off 
the  match,  without  injuring  either  party. 

Ara,  To  shew  how  willing  I  am  to  conceal 
every  thing — now  I  have  had  my  little  female  re- 
venge— as  my  brother  has  promised  us  the  fiddles 
this  evening  Mr  Modely,  as  usual,  shall  be  my 
partner  in  the  dance. 

Mode,  I  have  deserved  this  ridicule,  madam, 
and  am  humbled  to  what  you  please* 


Ara,  Why,  then,  brother,  as  we  all  seem  in  a 
strange  dilemma,  why  may*nt  we  have  one  dance 
in  the  garden  ?  it  will  put  us  in  good  humour. 

Sir  John,  As  you  please,  madam.  Call  the 
fiddles  hither.    Don't  despair,  Mr  Modely. 

[Half  aside  to  hinu 

Lady  Bev,  I  will  not  dance,  positively. 

Bel,  Indeed,  but  you  shall,  madam;  do  you 
think  I  will  be  the  only  disconsolate  swain  who 
wants  a  partner  ?  Besides^  you  see  there  are  so 
few  of  us,  that  we  must  call  in  the  butler  and 
the  ladies'  maids  even  to  help  out  the  figure. 

Sir  John.  Come,  lady  Beverley,  you  must  lay 
aside  all  animosities.  If  I  have  behaved  im- 
properly to  you  to-day,  I  most  sincerely  ask 
your  pardon,  and  hope  the  anxieties  I  have  been 
under  will  sufficiently  plead  my  excuse ;  my  fu- 
ture conduct  shall  be  irreproachable.  [Turning 
^0  Celia.]  Here  have  I  placed  my  happiness, 
and  here  expect  it.  O,  Celia !  if  the  senousness 
of  my  behaviour  should  hereafter  offend  you,  im- 
pute it  to  my  infirmity;  it  can  never  proceed 
from  want  of'^affection. 

A  heart,  like  mine,  its  own  distress  contrives^ 
And  feels,  most  sensibly,  the  pain  it  gives ; 
Then  even  its  frailties  candidly  approve. 
For,  if  it  errs,  it  errs  from  too  much  love. 

[A  dance — Ejeeunt  omnet.- 
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MEN. 

LoBD  Oglebt,  an  old  peer,  ridiculausfy  aping 
the  graces  t^  youth,  but  kind-hearted  and  be- 
nevolent, wttnaL 

Sir  John  Melvil,  nephew  to  Lord  Oglebt. 

Sterling,  a  merchant  retired  from  business, 

LovEWELLy  privately  married  to  Fanny. 

Serjeant  FLOWERy*^ 

Traverse,  >  lawytrs. 


Trueman, 


BrUSH^'  }  '^^^^^  '^  ^*^  OOLEBT. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs  Heidelberg,  sister  to  Sterling 

Miss  Sterling,  her/avourite  niece, 

Fanny,  private^  married  to  Loyewelu 

Betty,  maid  to  Fanny. 

Trusty,  nudd  to  Mrs  Heidelbsrg. 

Chambermaid* 


Scen4 — ^Mr  Sterling's  country  house. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Sterling's  house. 

Miss  Fanny  and  Betty  meeting. 

Bet,  [Rtifintit^  in,]  Ma'am  \  Miss  Fanny ! 
Bia*am! 

Fan,  What's  the  matter,  Betty  ? 

Bet,  Oh  la !  ma'am !  as  sure  as  I  am  alive, 
here  is  your  husband 

Fan,  Hush  !  my  dear  Betty  !  if  any  body  in 
the  house  should  hear  you,  I  am  ruined. 

Bet.  Mercy  on  me !  it  has  frightened  me  to 
such  a  degree,  that  my  heart  is  come  up  to  my 
mouth.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  ma'am,  here's  that 
dear,  sweet — 

Fan.  Have  a  care,  Betty  ! 

Bet,  Lord  1  I  am  bewitched,  T  think.  But,  as 
I  was  a  saying,  ma'am,  here'sT  Mr  Loveweli  just 
eome  from  London. 

Fan.  Indeed! 


Bet,  Yes,  indeed  and  indeed,  maVun,  he  is.  I 
saw  him  crossing  the  court-yard  in  his  boots. 

Fan,  I  am  glaid  to  hear  it.  But  pray  now,  tBj 
dear  Betty,  he  cautious.  Don't  mention  that 
word  again,  on  any  account.  You  know,  we  bsTS 
agreed  never  to  drop  any  expressions  of  that  sort, 
for  fear  of  any  accident. 

Bet.  Dear  ma'am,  you  mfiy  depend  upon  me. 
There  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  than  I  am.  Though  I  say  it,  I  im 
as  secret  as  the  grave — and  if  it  is  never  told  till 
I  tell  it,  it  may  remain  untold  till  doom'sniay  for 
Betty. 

Fan.  I  know  you  are  faithful— but,  in  our  as* 
cumstances,  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bet.  Very  true,  ma'am!  and  yet  I  vow  and 
protest,  there's  more  plague  than  pleasure  with  i 
secret ;  especially  if  a  body  may'nt  mention  it  to 
four  or  five  of  one's  particular  aoquaintaooe. 
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Fan,  Do  but  keep  this  secret  a  little  while 
longer,  and  then,  I  hope,  you  may  mention  it  to 
any  body.  Mr  Love  well  will  acquaint  the  family 
with  the  nature  of  our  situation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

BcL  The  sooner  the  better,  I  believe :  for  if 
be  does  not  tell  it,  there's  a  little  tell-tale,  I  know 
of,  will  come  and  tell  it  for  him. 

Fan.  Fy,  Betty  !  [Blwthing, 

Bet.  Ah!  you  may  well  blush.  But  you're 
not  so  sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so  many 
qualms— 

Fan.  Have  done !  I  shall  be  quite  angry  with 
you. 

Bet.  Angry! — Bless  the  dear  puppet!  I  am 
sore  I  shall  love  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my  own. 
[  meant  no  harm.  Heaven  knows. 

Fan.  Well,  say  no  more  of  this— It  makes  me 
Qneasy — All  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  is  to  be  faith- 
ful and  secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this  matter,  till 
we  disclose  it  to  the  family  of  ourselves. 

Btt,  Me  reveal  it ! — If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish  I 
may  be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any  harm 
for  the  world — And  as  for  Mr  Lovewell,  I  am 
Hire  I  have  loved  the  dear  gentleman  ever  since 
be  got  a  tide-waiter's  place  for  my  bruther — But 
let  me  tell  you  both,  you  must  leave  off  your  soft 
looks  to,  each  other,  and  your  whispers,  and  your 
glaooesy  and  your  always  sitting  next  to  one  an- 
other at  dinner,  and  your  long  walks  together  in 
the  evening. — For  ray  part,  if  I  bad  not  been  in 
the  secret,  I  should  nave  known  you  were  a 
pair  of  lovers  at  least,  if  not  man  and  wife,  as— 

Fan.  See  there  now  again  !  Pray,  be  careful. 

Bet.  Well — weU — nobody  hears  roe. — Man 
snd  wife. — I'll  say  no  more — what  I  tell  you  is 
very  true  for  all  tnat 

L/me,  [Caliing  within.]  William  ! 

Bet.  Hark !  I  hear  your  husband— 

Fan.  What ! 

Bet.  I  say,  here  comes  Mr  Lovewell — Mind 
Che  caution  I  give  you — I'll  be  whipped  now,  if 
yoa  are  not  the  first  person  he  sees  or  speaks  to 
in  the  family!  However,  if  you  choose  it,  it's 
nothing  at  all  to  me — as  you  sow,  so  you  must 
reap— as  you  brew,  so  you  must  bake. — I'll  e'en 
slip  down  the  back-stairs  and  leave  you  tofiether. 

[Exit. 

Fan.  I  see,  I  see  I  shall  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's ease,  till  our  marriage  is  made  public. 
New  distresses  crowd  in  upon  me  every  day. 
The  solicitude  of  ray  mind  sinks  my  spirits,  preys 
upon  my  health,  add  destroys  every  comfort  uf 
my  life.  It  shall  be  revoded,  let  what  will  be 
the  ooDsequeoce. 

Enter  Lovewcll. 

Love.  My  love ! — How's  this  ?— In  tears  ?— 
Indeed,  this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me  to 
support  your  spirits^  and  to  wait  the  determin»- 
(ion  of  our  fortune  with  patience.    For  my  sake^ 
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for  your  own,  he  comforted  !  Why  will  you  study 
to  sidd  to  our  uneasiness  and  perplexity  ? 

Fan.  Oh,  Mr  Lovewell !  the  incjeliracy  of  a 
secret  marriage  grows  every  day  more  and  more 
shocking  to  me.  I  walk  about  the  house  like  a 
guilty  wretch :  I  imagine  myself  the  object  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  whole  family ;  and  am  under  the 
perpetual  terrors  of  a  shameful  detection. 

Love.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  to  blame.  The 
amiable  iielicacy  of  your  temper,  and  your  quick 
sensibility^  onl^  serve  to  make  you  unhappy.— 
To  clear  up  tms  affiur  properly  to  Mr  Sterling, 
is  the  continual  employment  of  my  thoughts. 
Every  thin^  now  is  m  a  fair  train.  It  begins 
to  grow  ripe  for  a  discovery;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  Its  concluding  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ourselves,  of  your'  father,  and  the  whole  family. 

Fan.  End  how  it  will,  I  am  resolved  it  shall 
end  soon — very  soon.  I  would  not  live  another 
week  in  this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mistress  of  the 
universe. 

Love.  Do  not  be  too  violent  neitlier.  Do  not 
let  us  disturb  the  ioy  of  your  sister's  marriage 
with  the  tumult  this  matter  may  occasion — I 
have  brought  letters  from  lord  Ogleby  and  sir 
John  Melvil  to  Mr  Sterling.  They  will  be  here 
this  evening — and,  I  dare  say,  within  this  hour. 

Fan.  I  am  sorry  for  iL 

Love.  Why  so  r 

Fan.  No  matter — Only  let  us  disclose  our 
marriage  immediately ! 

Love.  As  s^K>n  as  possible. 

Fan.  But  directly. 

Love.  In  a  few  days,  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Fctn.  To-night — or  to-morrow  morning. 

Love.  That,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 

Fan.  Nay,  but  you  must. 

Love.  Must!  Why? 

Fan.  Indeed  you  must. — I  have  the  most  al- 
arming reasons  for  it. 

Love.  Alarming,  indeed  !  for  they  alarm  me, 
even  before  I  am  acquainted  with  them— Whal^ 
are  they  ? 

Fan.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Love.  Not  tell  me  r 

Fan.  Not  at  present  When  all  is  settled,  yoo 
shall  be  acquainted  with  every  thins. 

Love.  Sorry  they  are  coming  ! — Must  be  dis- 
covered ! — What  can  this  mean  ?  Is  it  possible 
you  can  have  any  reasons  that  need  be  conceal* 
ed  from  me  ? 

Fan.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjectures 
— but  rest  assured,  that  though  you  are  unable 
to  divine  the  cause,  the  consequence  of  a  dis- 
covery, be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  attended 
with  half  the  miseries  of  the  present  interval. 

Love.  You  put  me  upon  the  rack. — I  would  do 
any  thing  to  make  you  easy.-^— But  you  know 
your  father's  temper. — Money  (you  will  excuse 
my  frankness)  is  the  spring  of  all  his  actions, 
which  nothing  but  the  idea  of  acquiring  nobility 
or  magnificence,  can  ever  make  mm  forcgc 
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and  these  he  thinks  his  money  will  purchase. — 
You  know,  too,  your  aunt*s,  Mrs  Heidelberg's,  no- 
tions of  the  splendour  of  high  life;  her  contempt 
for  every  thing  that  does  not  relish  of  what  she 
calls  quality ;  and  that,  from  the  vast  fortune  in 
her  hands,  by  her  late  husband,  she  absolutely 
governs  Mr  Sterling  and  the  whole  family :  now, 
if  they  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  af- 
fair too  abruutly,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  incen- 
sed beyond  al!  hopes  of  reconciliation. 

Fan.  But  if  they  are  made  acquainted  with  it 
otherwise  than  by  ourselves,  it  will  be  ten  times 
■worse :  and  a  discovery  grows  every  day  more 
probable.  The  whole  family  have  long  suspect- 
ed our  affection.  We  are  also  in  the  power  of 
a  foolish  maid-servant ;  and  if  we  may  even  de- 
pend on  her  fidelity,  we  cannot  answer  for  her 
discretion. — Discover  it  therefore,  immediately, 
lest  some  accident  should  bring  it  to  light,  and  in- 
volve us  in  additional  disgrace. 

Love*  Well — well — I  mean  to  discover  it  soon, 
but  would  not  do  it  too  precipitately.  I  have 
^ore  than  once  sounded  Mr  Sterling  about  it,  and 
will  attempt  him  more  seriously  the  next  oppor- 
tunity. But  my  principal  hopes  are  these :  My 
relationship  to  ford  Ogleby,  and  his  having  placed 
me  with  your  father,  have  been,  you  know,  the 
first  links  in  the  chain  of  this  connection  between 
the  two  families ;  in  coose(][ucnce  of  which,  I  am 
at  present  in  high  favour  with  all  parties.  While 
they  all  remain  thus  well  affected  to  me,  I  pro- 

r»se  to  lay  our  case  before  the  old  lord  ;  and,  if 
can  prevail  on  him  to  mediate  in  this  afiair,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  he  will  be  able  to  appease 
your  father ;  and,  being  a  lord,  and  a  man  or  qua- 
lity, I  am  sure  he  may  bring  Mrs  Heidelberg  mto 
good  humour  at  any  time.  Let  me  beg  you,  there- 
fpre,  to  have  but  a  little  patience,  as,  you  see, 
we  are  upon  the  very  eve  of  a  discovery,  that 
must  probably  be  to  ovir  advantage. 

Fan,  Manage  it  your  own  way.  I  am  per- 
suaded. 

Love,  But,  in  the  mean  time,  make  yourself 
easy. 

Pun,  As  easy  as  I  can,  I  will.  We  had  bet- 
ter not  remain  together  any  longer  at  present, 
lliink  of  this  business,  and  let  me  know  how  you 
proceed. 

Love,  Depend  on  my  care !  But,  pray,  be 
cheerful. 

Fan.  I  will. 

As  the  is  going  out^  enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  Hey  day  !  who  have  we  got  here  ? 

Fan,  [Confused,"]  Mr  Lovewell,  sir  ! 

Ster,  And  where  are  you  going,  hussy  ? 

Fan,  To  my  sister's  chamber,  sir.   [Exit  Fan. 

Ster.  Ah,  Lovewell  f  What !  always  getting 
my  foolish  girl,  yonder,  into  a  corner  ? — Well — 
well — let  us  but  once  see  her  eldest  sister  fast 
married  to  sir  John  Melvil,  weMl  soon  provide 
{I  i^ood  husband  for  Fanny,  I  warrant  you. 


Love,  Would  to  Hcaveft,  sir,  you  would  pn^ 
vide  her  one  of  mv  recommendation ! 

Ster,  Yourself!  eh,  Lovewell? 

Love,  With  your  pleasure,  sir. 

iS^fr.  Mighty  well ! 

Love,  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  fnaeh  a  pro- 
posal would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  Mist 
Fanny. 

Ster,  Better  and  better  ! 

Love.  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  consent 
sir 

Ster,   What !   you  marry  Fanny  ! — no— no— 

that  will  never  do,  Lovewell ! ^YouVe  a  good 

boy,  to  be  sure — I  have  a  great  value  for  you— i 
but  can't  think  of  you  for  a  son-in-law. — Tbere's 
no  stuff  in  the  case ;  no  money,  Lovewell ! 

Love.  My  pretensions  to  foitune,  indeed,  are 
but  moderate ;  bur,  though  not  equal  to  splen- 
dour, sufficient  to  keep  us  above  distress. — Add 
to  which,  that  I  hope,  by  diligence,  to  increase  it 
— and  have  love,  honour 

Ster.  But  not  the  stuff,  Lovewell ! — Add  one 
little  round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune, 
and  that  will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say  to 
me.  You  know  I've  a  regard  for  you — wool  j  do 
any  thing  to  serve  you — any  thing  on  the  footing 
of  friendship — but 

Love,  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  friend- 
ship, sir,  be  assured,  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  I  should  rate  your  friendship  so  highly. 

Ster,  Psha  !  psha !  that's  another  thine,'  job 
know.  Where  money  or  interest  is  concerned, 
friendship  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Love,  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  daughter 
is  at  stake,  you  would  not  scniple,  sure,  to  sa- 
crifice a  little  to  her  inclinations  f 

Ster,  Inclinations !  why,  you  would  not  per- 
suade me  that  the  girl  is  in  love  with  you--«h, 
Lovewell  ? 

fjove,  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  Miss 
Fanny,  sir ;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happiness 
or  misery  of  my  life  depends  entirely  upon  her. 

Ster,  Why,  mdeed,  now,  if  your  kinsman,  lord 
Ogleby,  would  come  down  handsomely  for  yoo 
— but  that's  impossible — ^No,  no— 'twill  never  do 
— I  must  hear  no  more  of  this — Come,  Love- 
well, promise  me  that  I  shall  hear  no  more  of 
this. 

Love,  [Hesitating,]  I  am  afraid,  sir,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  keep  my  word  with  3*ou,  if  I  did 
promise  you. 

Ster,  Why,  you  would  not  ofier  to  marry  her 
without  my  consent !  would  you,  Lovewell } 

Love,  Marry  her,  sir !  [Conjiised, 

Ster,  Ay,  marry  her,  sir ! — I  know  very  well 
that  a  warm  speech  tr  two  from  such  a  dange^ 
rous  young  spark  as  you  are,  would  go  much  far- 
ther towards  persuading  a  silly  girl  to  do  ^hat 
she  has  more  than  a  month's  mind  to  do,  tlian 
twenty  gmve  lectures  from  fathers  or  mothers, 
or  uncles  or  aunts,  to  prevent  hrr.  But  yoa 
would  not,  sure,  be  $uch  a  base  fellow,  such  | 
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irous  young  roftue,  as  to  seduce  my  daugh- 

fectioDs^  and  destroy  the  peace  of  my  ftt- 

I  that  manuer  ?    I  must  insist  on  it,  that 

^e  me  your  word  not  to  marry  her  without 

isent. 

5.  Sir — I — I — as  to  that — I — I — beg,  sir, 

ray,  sir,  excuse  me  qn  this  subject  at  pre- 

.  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  carry  tliis 
no  farther  without  my  approbation. 
;.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it  shall 
"urther. 

.  Well-^well — ^that's  enough — ^Fll  take  care 
rest,  I  warrant  you.    Come,  come ;  let*s 
[>ne  with  this  nonsense ! — What's  doing  in 
Any  news  upon  'Change  ? 
r.  Nothing  material. 

Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap, 
ideira  safe  in  the  warehouses?  Have  you 
"ed  the  goods  with  the  invoice  and  bills  of 
and  are  they  all  right  f 
'.  They  are,  sir. 

And  how  are  stocks  ? 
'.  Fell  one  and  a  half  this  morning. 

Well,  well — some  good  news  from  Ame- 

id  they'll  be  up  again. But  how  are 

;leby  and  sir  John  Melvil  ?  When  are  we 
ct  thenr? 

'.  Very  soon,  sir.  I  came  on  purpose  to 
r>u  their  commands.  Here  are  letters  from 
*  them.  [Giving  letters. 

Let  roe  see — let  me  see — 'Slife,  how  bis 
)'s  letter  is  perfumed  ! — It  takes  my  breath 
Opening  tV.j  And  French  paper,  too!  with 
border  of  flowers  and  flourishes — and  a 
f  gloss  on  it  that  dazzles  one's  eyes.  '  My 
Mr  Sterling.'  [Reading.]  Mercy  on  me! 
ship  writes  a  worse  hand  than  a  boy  at  his 

;. But  how's  this  ? — Eh  ! — 'with  you  to 

—[Reading.] — *  Lawyers  to  morrow  morn- 

To  night ! that's  sudden,  indeed 

i  my  sister  Heidelberg  ?  she  should  know 
>  iminediately.  Here,  John  !  Harry ! 
( !  [Calling  the  servants.]  Hark  ye,  Love- 

.  Sir ! 

Mind  now,  how  111  entertain  his  lord- 
d  sir  John — We'll  shew  your  fellows  at 
iT  end  of  the  town  how  we  live  in  the 
hey  shall  eat  gold — and  drink  gold — and 
Id,    Here,  cook !  butler !  [Calling.]  What 

your  birth,  and  education,  and  titles ! 
mey,  money  !— tliat's  the  stuff  that  makes 
It  man  in  this  country. 
.  V^ery  true,  sir. 

True,   sir ! Why,   then,  have  done 

ir  nonsense  of  love  and  matrimony.  You're 

enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.  A  man 
less  should  mind  nothing  but  his  business. 
[lere  are  these  fellows? — John  !  Thomas! 

f.] Get  au  estate,  and  a  wife  will  fol- 

uurse.— — ^Ahy  LovewcU  I  an  English  mer- 


cham  is  the  most  respectable  character  in  tlie 
universe. 'Slife,  man,  a  rich  English  mer- 
chant may  make  himself  a  match  for  the  daughter 

of  a  nabob. Where  are  all  my  rascals  ?  Here^ 

William  !  [Exit  Stek.  calling. 

Love.  So — as  I  suspected. Quite  averse  to 

die  match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of  it 

with  great  displeasui'e. What's  best  to  be 

done  ? Let  me  see  ! — Suppose  I  get  sir  John 

Melvil  to  interest  himself  in  this  af&iir.  He  may 
mention  it  to  lord  Ogleby  with  a  better  grace  than 
I  can,  and  more  probably  prevail  on  him  to  inter* 
fere  in  iL  I  can  open  my  mind  also  more  freely  to 
sir  John.  He  told  me,  when  I  left  him  in  town, 
that  he  had  something  of  consequence  to  commu- 
nicate, and  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  am 
glad  of  it :  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  roe, 
and  tlie  service  I  roay  do  him,  will  ensure  me  his 
good  oihces. — Poor  Fanny  !  It  hurts  me  to  see 
her  so  uneasy,  and  her  making  a  mystery  of  the 
cause  adds  to  my  anxiety. — Something  must  be 
done  upon  her  account ;  for,  at  all  events,  her 
solicitude  shall  be  removed.  [Exit, 

SCENE  n. — Changes  to  another  apartment. 

Enter  Miss  Sterling  and  Miss  FanJ^y. 

Miss  Ster.  Oh,  my  dear  sister,  say  no  more  ! 
This  is  downright  hypocrisy.  You  shall  never 
convince  me  that  you  don't  envy  me  beyond  mea- 
sure. VVcll,  after  all,  it  is  extremely  natural — 
It  is  impossible  tS  be  aiic;ry  with  you. 

Fan.  Indeed,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

Miss  Sttr,  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy 
me? 

Fan.  Not  in  the  least. 

Miss  Ster.  And  you  don't  in  the  least  wish 
that  you  was  just  in  my  situation  ? 

Fan.  No,  indeed,  I  don't.     Why  should  I  ? 

Miss  Ster.  Why  should  you  !  What !  on  the 
brink  of  marriage,  fortune,  title  !  But  I  had  for- 
got— ^There's  that  dear  sweet  creature,  Mr  Love- 
well,  in  the  case.  You  would  not  break  your 
faith  with  jour  true  love  now,  for  the  world,  I 
warrant  you. 

Fan.  Mr  Lovewell ! — Always  Mr  Lovewell ! 
Lord,  what  signifies  Mr  Lovewell,  sister? 

Miss  Ster.  Pretty  peevish  soul !  Oh,  my  dear, 
grave,  romantic  sister ! — A  perfect  philosopher 
m  petticoats  ! — Love  and  a  cottage  ! — Eh,  Fanny? 

Ah,  give  me  indiflerence,  and  a  coach  and 

six  I 

Fan.  And  why  not  the  coach  and  six,  without 
the  indiScrence  ?  But,  pray,  when  is  this  happy 
marriage  of  yours  to  be  celebrated  ?  I  long  to 
give  vou  joy. 

Uliss  Ster.  In  a  day  or  two — I  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly— Oh,  my  dear  sister  !  I  must  mortify  her  a 
little. — [yls/f/f.] — I  know  you  have  a  pretty  taste. 
Pray,  give  ine  your  opinion  of  my  jewels.  How 
do  you  like  the  style  Of  this  esclavage  ? 

[Shewing  jeveli. 
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Fan,  Extremely  handsome,  indeed ;  and  well 
fancied. 

Miss  Ster,  What  d'ye  think  of  these  brace- 
lets ?  I  shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set 
round  with  diamonds,  to  one,  and  sir  John's  to 
the  other.  And  this  pair  of  ear-rings !  set  trans- 
parent !  here,  the  tops,  you  see,  will  shake'  off  to 
wear  in  a  murniug,  or  in  an  undress — how  d'ye 
like  them?  [Shews jewels. 

Fan.  Very  much,  I  assure  you — ^less  me,  sis- 
ter, you  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jewels ! — 
You'll  be  the  very  queen  of  diamonds ! 

Miss  Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Very  well,  my  dear ! 
I  shall  be  as  fine  as  a  little  queen,  indeed.  I 
have  a  bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow — made 
up  of  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and 
topazes,  and  amethysts — jewels  of  all  colours, 
green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  intermixt — the  prettiest 
thing  you  ever  saw  in  your  life  !  The  jeweller 
says,  I  sthall  set  out  with  as  many  diamonds  as 
any  body  in  to^n,  except  lady  Brilliant,  and  Pol- 
ly What-d'ye  call  it,  lord  Squander's  kept  mis- 
tress. 

Fan,  But  what  are  your  wedding-clothes,  sis- 
ter? 

Miss  Ster.  Oh,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure, 
you  know.  I  bought  them  at  sir  Joseph  Lute- 
string's, and  sat  above  an  hour  in  the  parlour  be- 
hind the  shop,  consulting  lady  Lutestring  about 
gold  and  silver  stuflfs,  on  purpose  to  mortify  her. 

Fan.  Fie,  sister  !  How  coul^  you  be  so  abo- 
minably provoking  ? 

Miss  Ster.  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
pride  of  your  city-knights'  ladies.  Did  you  ever 
obser^^e  the  airs  of  lady  Lutestring,  drest  in  the 
richest  brocade  out  of  her  husband's  ^hop,  play- 
ing crown  whist  at  Haberdasher's  Hall — Whilst 
the  civil  smirking  sir  Joseph,  with  a  snug  wig 
trimmed  round  bis  broad  face,  as  close  as  a  new- 
cut  yew-hedge,  and  his  shoes  so  black  that  they 
shine  again,  stands  all  day  in  his  shop,  fastened 
to  his  counter  like  a  bad  shillins ! 

Fan.  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  Uiis  is  too  much — 
If  you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  absolutely  a 

by-word  in  the  city You  must  never  venture 

on  the  inside  of  lemple-bar  again. 

Miss  Ster.  Never  do  1  desire  it — ^never,  my 
dear  Fanny,  1  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long  to 
be  transiported  to  the  dear  regions  of  Grosvenor- 
square — far — far  from  the  aull  districts  of  Al- 
der^ate.  Cheap,  Candlewick,  and  Farringdon 
Without  and  Within  ! — My  heart  goes  pit-a-pat 
at  the  very  idea  of  being  introduced  at  court ! — 
Gilt  chariot ! — Pyebald  horses  ! — Laced  Uvt»- 
nes  ! — and  then  the  whispers  buzzing  round  the 
circle — *  Who  is  that  young  lady?  Who  is  she V 
— *  Lady  Melvil,  madam !' — Ladv  Melvil !  My 
ears  tingle  at  the  sound.  And  then  at  dinner, 
instead  of  my  father  perpetually  asking — *  An^ 
news  upon  'Chan&;e  ?*•— To  cry — *  Well,  sir  John, 
any  thing  new  from  Artbur*s  f* — Or,  to  say  to 
some  other  woman  of  quality — *  Was  Y'>ur  lady- 
ship at  the  duchess  of  Kubber's  last  night  r  Did 


you  call  in  at  lady  Thunder^s  ?  In  the  imnieiisity 
of  crowd,  I  swear  I  did  not  see  you — scarce  a 
soul  at  the  opera  last  Saturday — shall  I  see  too 
at  Carlisle  house  next  Thursday  1^ — Oh,  the  cuar 
beau  monde !  I  was  bom  to  move  in  the  ^sphere 
of  the  great  world. 

Fan,  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happi- 
ness, you  have  no  compassion  for  me — no  pity 
for  us  poor  mortals  in  common  life. 

Miss  Ster.  [Affectedly.'] — You  ?  You're  above 
pity.  You  would  not  change  conditions  with 
me.  You're  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  you 
know.  Nay,  for  that  matter*  if  Mr  Loveweil 
and  you  come  together,  as  I  doubt  not  you  will, 
you  will  live  very  comfortably,  I  dare  say.  He 
will  mind  his  business — yooll  employ  yourself  in 
the  delightful  care  of  your  family — ana  <iooe  in  a 
season,  perhaps,  you'll  sit  together  in  a  front  box 
at  a  benefit  play,  as  we  used  to  do  at  our  dandng- 
master  s,  you  know — and,  perhaps,  I  may  meet 
you  in  the  summer,  with  some  other  citizens,  al 
Tunbridge.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  enter- 
tain a  proper  regard  for  my  relations.  You  shan't 
want  my  countenance,  I  assure  you. 

Fan.  Oh,  you're  too  kind,  sister  ! 

Enter  Mas  Heidelberg. 

Mrs  Heid.  [At  entering.] — Here  this  evening! 
I  vow  and  protest  we  shall  scarce  have  time  to 

provide  for  tliem Oh,  my  dear! — [2b  Miss 

Ster.]-— I  am  glad  to  see  you're  not  quite  in  a 
dishabille.  L^rd  Ogleby  and  sir  John  Melvil 
will  be  here  to-night 

Miss  Ster.  To-night,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Heid.  Yes,  my  dear,  to-night.  Oh,  put 
on  a  smarter  cap,  and  change  those  ordinary  raf- 
fles ! — ^Lord,  I  navtf  such  a  deal  to  do,  I  shall 
scarce  have  time  to  slip  on  my  Italian  lutestring. 
Where  is  this  dawdle  of  a  house-keeper  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Trusty. 

Oh,  here.  Trusty  !  Do  you  know  that  people  of 
qualaty  are  expected  here  this  evening  r 

JYus,  Yes,  madam. 

Afrr  Heid.  Well — Do  you  be  sure,  now,  thai 
every  thing  is  done  in  the  most  genteelest  man- 
ner— and  to  the  honour  of  the  famaly. 

Trus.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  Well-— but  mind  what  I  say  to 
you. 

Trus.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid,  His  lordship  is  to  lie  in  the  chiotv 
l>ed-chamber— d've  hear?  and  sir  John  in  the 
blue  datnask-room— his  lordship's  valet-de-shamh 
in  the  opposite—— 

7Vii9.  Bit  Mr  Loveweil  is  come  down — and 
you  know  that's  his  room>  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  Well— well — Mr  Loveweil  mar 
make  shift — or  get  a  bed  at  the  Georige.  But 
hark  ye.  Trusty  f 

Trus.  Madam ! 

Mrs  Heid.  Get  the  great  dining-room  in  or« 
der,  as  soon  as  possable.    Unpaper  the  curtains ; 
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take  the  civers  off  the  coach  and  the  chairs ;  and 
'^ut  the  china  figures  on  the  mantle  piece  immc- 
^bately. 

JViu,  Yes,  madam. 

Mn  Heid,  Be  gone,  then !  Fly,  this  instant ! 
WKere's  my  brother  Sterlins  ? 

TVics.  Taikintf  to  the  butler,  madam. 

MrtHeid.  Very  v/eH-^ExU  TausxY.J — 
Miss  Faoiiy  !  I  pertesc  I  did  not  see  you  before 
-»Lord,  child,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Fan    With  me  !  Nothing,  madam.  •, 

Mn  Held,  Bless  me  !  Why,  your  face  is  as 
pale,  and  black*  and  yellow— of  fifty  colours,  I 
pcftest.  And  then  you  have  drest  yourself  as 
loose  and  as  big— I  declare  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  to  be  seen  now,  as  a  young  woman  with  a 
fine  waist— You  all  make  yourselves  as  round 
as  Mrs  Deputy  Barter.  Go,  child  !  You  know 
the  qualaty  will  be  here  by  and  by.  Go,  and 
make  yourself  a  little  more  fit  to  be  seen.— [£ri^ 
Fawny.] — She  is  gone  away  in  tears— absolutely 
aying,  I  vow  and  pertest.  This  ridicalous  love  ! 
We  most  put  a  stop  to  it  It  makes  a  perfect 
aataral  of  the  girl. 

Mia  Sier.  Poor  soul !  She  cannot  help  it 

[Affectedly, 

Mrs  Held.  Well,  my  dear !  Now  I  shall  have 
an  opportoonity  of  convincing  you  of  the  absur* 
dity  of  what  you  was  telling  me  concerning  sir 
John's  Melvil's  behaviour  to  you. 

Afut  Sier,  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  un- 
easiness. But,  indeed,  madam,  I  cannot  be  per^ 
soaded  but  that  sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold 
lover.  Such  distant  civility,  grave  looks,  and  luke- 
warm professions  of  esteem  for  me  and  the  whole 
family !  I  have  heard  of  flames  and  darts;  but 
Br  John's  is  a  passion  of  mere  ice  and  snow. 

Mn  Heid,  Oh  fie,  my  dear !  I  am  perfectly 
ashamed  of  you. '  That*s  so  like  the  notions  of 
your  poor  sister !  What  you  complain  of  as  cold- 
Aess  and  iodifl&rence,  is  nothing  but  the  extreme 
gentilaty  of  his  address,  an  exact  pictur  of  the 
manners  of  qualaty. 

Miu  Ster,  Oh,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  com- 
plaisance !  full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speeches ! 
I  declare,  if  there  was  any  violent  passion  on  my 
sde,  I  should  be  quite  jealous  of  him. 

Mn  Heid,  I  say,  jeaius  indeed Jealus  of 

who,  pray  ? 

Miis  Ster.  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a  much 
mater  favourite  than  I  am,  and  he  pays  her  in- 
initely  more  attention,  I, assure  you. 

Jfrf  Heid,  Lord  !  d*ye  diiiik  a  man  of  fashion, 
as  he  is,  cannot  distinguiiih  between  the  genteel 

and  the  vulgar  part  of  the  famaly  f between 

Tou  and  your  sister,  for  instance — or  roe  and  mv 

brother  ? Be  advised  !»y  roe,  child  !   Ic  is  all 

politeness  and  good- breeding.  Nobody  knows  the 
qualaty  better  than  I  do. 

Alisf  Ster,  In  my  mind,  the  old  lord,  his  uncle, 
has  ten  times  more  gallantry  abi>ut  him  than  sir 
John.    He  hi  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies^  and 


smiles,  and  grins,  and  leers,  and  ogles,  and  fills 
every  wrinkle  of  his  old  wizen  face  with  comical 
expressions  of  tenderness.  I  think  he  would 
make  an  admirable  sweetheart 

Enter  Steklikg. 

Ster,  [At  entering,]  No  fish  ?— Why,  the  pond 
was  dragged  but  yesterday  morning — ^There's  carp 

and  tench  in  the  boat Pox  on't !  if  that  dog 

Lovewell  had  any  thought,  he  would  have  brought 
down  a  turbot,  or  some  of  the  laud-carriage  mad^« 
relL 

Mn  Heid,  Lord,  brother,  I  am  afraid  his 
lordship  and  sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it  is 
light ! 

Ster,  I  warrant  you. But,  pray,  sister  Hei- 
delberg, let  the  turtle  be  dressed  to-morrow,  and 

some  venison and  let  the  gardener  cut  some 

pine-apples — and  get  out  some  ice. V\i  an- 
swer for  wine,  I  warrant  you — I'll  give  them  such 
a  glass  of  champagne  as  thej  never  drank  in  their 
lives — no,  not  at  a  duke's  table. 

ilfrs  Heid,  Pray  now,  brother,  mind  how  yoa 
behave.  I  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you  with 
people  of  qualaty.  Take  care  that  you  don't  faU 
asleep  directly  after  supflfer,  as  yon  commonly  do« 
Take  a  good  deal  of  snufl^  and  that  will  keep 
you  awake — And  don't  burst  out  with  your  hor- 
rible loud  horse  laughs.    It  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Sier.  Never  fear,  sister ! — Who  have  we  here  ? 

Mn  Heid.  It  is  Mons.  Cautoon,  the  Swish  gen- 
tleman, that  lives  with  his  lordship,  I  vow  and 
pertest 

Enter  Cantok. 

Ster.  Ah,  mounseer !  your  servant — I  am  rerf 
glad  to  see  you,  mounseer. 

Can,  Mo«h  oblige  to  Mons.  Sterling. — Ma'am, 
I  am  yours — Matemoiselle,  I  am  yours. 

[Bowinf  rtmnd, 

Mn  Heid,  Your  humble  servant,  Mr  Cantoon ! 

Can,  I  kiss  your  hands,  matam ! 

Ster,  Well,  mounseer ! — and  what  news  of 
your  good  family  ? — when  are  we  to  see  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John  ? 

Can,  Mons.  Sterling!  Milor  Ogleby  and  sir 
Jean  Melville  will  be  here  in  one  quarter-hour. 

Ster.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr$  Heid.  O,  I  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it 
Being  so  late,  I  was  afread  of  some  accident — 
Will  you  please  to  have  any  thing,  Mr  Cantooa, 
after  your  journey  ? 

Can,  No,  I  tank  you,  ma'am. 

Mn  Had,  Shall  1  go  and  shew  you  the  apart- 
ments, sir? 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honeur,  ma'am. 

Mn  Heid,  Come,  then ! — come,  my  dear ! 

[Ih  Miss  Sterling. — Ereuni, 

Ster,  Pox  on't,  its  almost  dark ! — It  will  be  too 
late  to  go  round  the  garden  this  evening. — How- 
ever, I  will  carry  them  to  take  a  peep  at  my  fine 
canal  at  least,  1  am  determined.  [Exit. 
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ACT  n. 


SCENE  L—An  ontUhamber  to  Lord  Oclsby's  | 
bedchamber.  Table  with  chocolatey  and  small  | 
ease  for  medicines. 

Enter  Brush,  my  lanTs  vatet-dechambre^  and 
Sterling's  chambermaid. 

Brush,  You  shall  stay,  my  dear ;  I  insist  upon 
it 

Cham,  Naj,  pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  positiTe ;  I 
cannot  stay,  indeed. 

Brush,  You  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our  better 
acquaintance. 

Cham.  I  seldom  drinks  chocolate;  and,  if  I 
did,  one  has  no  satisfaction  with  such  apprehen- 
sions about  one — If  my  lord  should  wake,  or  the 
/Swish  gentleman  should  see  one,  or  madam  Hei- 
delberg should  know  of  it,  I  should  be  frighted  to 
death ;  besides,  I  have  had  my  tea  already  this 
murning.— I  am  sure  I  hear  my  lord  !  [In  a  fright. 

Brush.  No,  no,  madam;  don't  flutter  yourself 
—the  moment  my  lord  wakes,  he  rinp  his  bell ; 
which  I  answer,  soon^  or  later,  as  it  suits  my 
convenience. 

Cham.  But  should  he  come  upon  us  without 
lining 

Brush.  V\\  forgive  him  if  he  does^-This  key 

(Takes  a  phial  out  of  the  case.]  locks  him  up  till 
please  to  let  him  out. 
Cham.  Law  !  sir,  that*s  pothecarVs  stuff. 

Brush.  It  is  so — ^but  without  this  he  can  no 
more  get  out  of  bed — than  he  can  read  without 
spectacles — [Sips.]  What  with  qualms,  age,  rheu- 
matisms, and  a  few  surfeits  in  his  youth,  he 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  brushing,  oiling,  screw- 
ing, and  winding  up,  to  set  him  a-going  for  the 
day. 

.  Cham,  [Sips.]  That's  prodigious,  indeed 

[•St/>i.]  My  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush.  Yes,  he  is  quite  a  spectacle,  [Sips.] — 
e  mere  corpse,  till  he  is  revived  and  refreshed 
from  our  little  magazine  here — When  the  resto- 
rative pills,  and  cordial  waters  warm  his  stomach, 
and  get  into  his  head,  vanity  frisks  in  his  heart; 
and  then  he  sets  up  for  the  lover,  the  rake,  and 
the  fine  gentleman. 

Cham.  [Sips.]  Poor  gentleman !  but  should 
the  Swish  gentleman  come  upon  us. 

[Frightened 

Bruth.  Why,  then,  the  English  gentleman 
would  be  very  augry.  No  foreigner  must  break 
in  upon  my  privacy.  [iStps.]  But  I  can  assure  you 
Monsieur  Canton  is  otherwise  employed — He  is 
obliged  to  skim  the  cream  of  half  a  score  news- 
papers for  my  lord's  breakfast — ha,  ha!  Pray, 
madam,  drink  your  cup  peaceably — My  lord's 
cbocolate  1ft  remarkably  good ;  he  won't  touch  a 
drop,  but  what  comes  from  Italy. 

Cham,  [Sipping.]  Ti%  very  fine,  indeed !  [Sips.] 


and  charmingly  perfumed— 4t  soteUs  for  all  the 
world  like  our  young  ladies'  dreasing-bozeSb 

Brush.  You  have  an  excellent  taste,  marfam; 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few  cakes 
for  your  own  drinking,  [Takes  them  out  cf  c 
drawer  in  the  table.]  aind,  in  retam,  I  desire  oo" 
thing  but  to  taste  ttie  perfume  of  your  lips.— 
[Kisses  Aer.1  A  small  return  of  favours,  madam, 
will  make,  I  hope,  this  country  and  retirement 
agreeable  to  us  both.  [He  hows^  she  eurtsies.y- 
Your  young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  faith:  [Sipt.] 
thougli,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  quite  of  my  eld 
lord's  mind  about  them ;  and,  were  I  inclined  to 
matrimony,  I  should  take  the  youngest.       [S^ 

Cham.  Miss  Fanny's  the  most  affiiblest,  anil  the 
most  best  natured  creter ! 

Brush.    And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  or 
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Cham,  More  haughder  and  prouder  than  Saturn 

himself ^but  thb  I  say  quite  confidential  to 

you ;  for  one  would  not  hurt  a  young  lady's  mar- 
riage, you  know.  [Sipf. 

Brush,  By  no  means;  but  you  cannot  hurt  it 

with  us we  don't  consider  tempers ;  we  want 

money,  Mrs  Nancy.  Give  us  plenty  of  dial, 
we'll  abate  you  a  great  deal  in  otoer  particulars, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cham.  Bless  me,  here's  somebody!  [Bellringt] 
Oh,  'tis  my  lord  !  Well,  your  servant,  Mr  Bnnb 
m  clean  the  cups  in  the  next  room. 

Brush,  Do  so — '• but  never  mind  the  bell 

-I   shan*t  go  this   half  hour.      Will  tou 


drink  tea  with  me  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Cham,  Not  for  the  world,  Mr  Brush — TH  be 

here  to  set  all  things  to  rights- But  I  most 

not  drink  tea,  indeed  and  so  your  servant 

[Exit  with  tea-board.     Bell  ringi. 

Brush.  It  is  impossible  to  stupify  one*5  self  in 
the  country  for  a  week,  without  some  little  flirtinf; 
with  the  Abigails :  this  is  much  the  liandsomest 
wench  in  the  house,  except  the  old  citizen's  young- 
est daughter,  and  I  have  not  time  enough  to  by 
a  plan  for  her.  [Btll  rings.]  And  now  I'll  go  U> 
my  lord,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

[Coins. 

Enter  Canton,  with  newspapers  in  his  hand 

Can,  Monsieur  Brush!  Maistre  Brush!  my 
lor  stirra  yet  ? 

Bruth.  He  has  just  mug  his  bell 1  am 

going  to  him.  [Exit. 

Can.  Depechez  vous  done.  [Puts  on  his  spec- 
tacles.] I  wish  de  deveil  had  all  dese  papiers 

I  forget  as  fast  as  I  read  de  Advertise  pot 

out  of  my  head  de  Gazette,  de  Chronique,  and 

so  dey  all  go  I'un  apr^s  I'autre 1  must  get 

some  nouvelle  for  my  lor,  or  he'll  be  enra^  coo- 
tre  moi.  Voyons  I  [Reads  the  paper.]  Here  is 
nothing  but  Anti-sejauus  6c  advertise 
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Inter  Maid  with  chocolate  thingr, 

Nrant,  child  ? 

Onlj  the  chocolate  things,  sir. 

),  ver  well ;  dat  is  good  girl ;  and  very 

[EjcitMaid. 

)gle,  [Within,]  Canton !  he  he  ! 

)  Canton! 

come,  my  lor !   vat  shall  I  do  ?  I  have 
he  will  make  great  tintamarre  ! — 

Jgle.   [Within.]  Canton !   I  say,  Can- 

lere  are  you  ? 

r  Lord  Ogleby,  leaning  on  Brush. 

Here,  my  lor ;  I  ask  pardon,  my  lor ;  I 
finish  de  papiers. 

>g/f .  Damn  your  pardon,  and  your  pa- 
^-ant  you  here,  Canton. 
Oen  I  run,  dat  is  all. 
^uffla  along.    Lord  Oglebt  leans  up- 
on Canton,  too,  and  comet  forward.] 
Jgle.  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccount- 
ture ;  you  have  the  language  and  the  im- 
»  of  the  French,  tvith  the  laziness  of  the 
^^n. 

Tis  very  true,  my  lor ;  T  can't  help— — 
Ogle.  [Criei  outT]  O  Dimvolo  ! 
f  ou  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor  ? 
Dgle,  Indeed,  but  I  am,  my  lor.  That 
ellow.  Sterlings  with  his  city  politeness, 
rce  me  down  his  slope  last  night  to  see 
)loured  ditch,  which  he  calls  a  canal; 
:  with  the  dew,  and  the  east  wind,  my  hips 
ulders  are  ahsolntely  screwed   to  my 

\  little  veritable  eau  d'arquibusade  vil 

right  again. 

[Lord  Oglebt  sits  down,  and  Brush 

gives  chocolate. 

Ogle.  Where  are  the  palsy  drops.  Brush? 

.  Here,  mv  lord  !  [Pouring  out, 

Jgle,  Quelle  nouvelle  avez  vous,  Can- 

4  great  deal  of  papier,  but  no  news  at 

Ogle,  What !  nothing  at  all,  you  stupid 

Ves,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise  here 
you  more  plaisir  den  all  the  lies  about 
It  all.    La  voiia  ! 

[Puts  on  his  spectacles. 
Ogle,  Come,  read  it.  Canton,  with  good 
s  and  good  discretion. 
[  vil,  my  lor.  [Canton  reads!]  *  Dere  is 
stion,  but  that  the  Cosmebque  Royale 
^rly  take  away  all  heats,  pimps,  frecks, 
ruptions  of  de  skin,  and  likewise  de 
e  of  old  age,  &c.  &c.'  A  great  deal 
y  lor.  '  Be  sure  to  ask  for  de  Cosme- 
Loyale,  signed  by  the  Doctcur  own  hand. 
B  more  raison  for  dis  caution  dan  good 
I  (hink.'    Eh  bien,  my  lor ! 


Lord  Ogle^  Eh  bien.  Canton !  Will  you  pur- 
chase any  r 

Can,  For  you,  my  lor  ? 

Lord  Ogle,  For  me,  you  old  puppy !  for  what  ? 

Can.  My  lor ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Do  I  want  cosmeticks  ? 

Can,  My  lor ! 

Lord  Ogle,  Look  in  my  face come,  be 

sincere.    Does  it  want  the  assistance  of  art  ? 

Can.   [With  his  spectacles,]    En  verite  non — 

Tis  very  smoose  and  brillian . — but  tote  dat 

you  might  take  a  little  by  way  of  prevention. 

Lord  Ogle,  You  thought  like  an  old  fool,  mon- 
sieur, as  you  generally  do.  The  surfeit  water, 
Brush  !  FBrush  pours  out,]  What  do  you  think. 
Brush,  of  this  family  we  are  going  to  be  connec- 
ted with?  Eh! 

Brush,  Very  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord ;  but  it 
would  never  do  to  live  with. 

Lord  Ofle,  You  are  right.  Brush ^There 

is  no  washmg  the   blackamoor  white  Mr 

Sterling  will  never  ^et  rid  of  Black triars— always 
taste  of  the  Borachio — and  the  poor  woman,  his 
sister,  is  so  busy,  and  so  notable,  to  make  one 
welcome,  that  I  have  not  yet  got  over  her  first 
reception;  it  almost  amounted  to  suffocation !  I 
think  the  daughters  are  tolerable.  Where's  my 
cephalic  snuff?  [Brush  gives  him  a  6ar.| 

Can,  Dey  tink  so  of  you,  my  lor,  for  dey  look  at 
no  ting  else,  ma  foi. 

Lord  OgU,  Did  they  ?  Why,  I  think  they  did 
a  little— Where's  my  glass  ?  [Brush  puts  one  on 
the  table!]  The  youngest  is  delectable. 

[Takes  snuffi 

Can,  O  oui,  my  lor,  very  delect,  inteed ;  she 
made  dome  yeux  at  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  Ogle,  She  was  particular.  The  eldest, 
my  nephew's  lady,  will  be  a  most  valuable  wife ; 
she  has  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her  father  and 
aunt,  happily  blended  with  the  termagant  quali- 
ties of  her  deceased  mother.  Some  peppermint 
water.  Brush.  How  happy  is  it.  Canton,  for 
young  ladies  in  general,  that  people  of  quality 
overlook  every  thing  in  a  mamage-contract  bu( 
their  fortune. 

Can,  C'est  bien  heureux,  et  commode  aussi« 

Lord  Ogle,  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by 
my  bed  side — —[Brush  goes  for  it.]  Canton,  dd 
you  wait  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  let  nobody  in- 
terrupt me  till  I  call  you. 

Can,  Mush  good  may  do  your  lordship. 

Lord  Ogle.  [To  Brush,  who  brings  the  pamph- 
let!] And  now.   Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to  my 

studies.  [Exit  Brush.] What  can  I  possibly 

do  among  these  vromcn  here^  with  this  confounci- 
ed  rheumatism  ?  It  is  a  most  grievous  enemy  to 
gallantry  and  address.  [Gets  ^  his  chair.]  He ! 
courage,  my  lor !  by  Heavens,  I'm  another  crea- 
ture !  [Hums  and  dances  a  little.]  It  will  do, 
faith  ! Bravo,  my  lor !  these  girls  have  abso- 
lutely inspired  me If  they  are  for  a  game 

of  romps— Me  voila  pret !  [Sings  and  dances.\ 
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-Oh  I-^at's  ui  ugly  twinge— but  its  gone 
I  have  rather  too  much  of  the  lily  this 


roomings  in  niy  compleiion;  e  faint  tincture  of 
the  rose  will  give  a  delicate  spirit  to  my  eyes  for 
the  day.  [Unlockt  a  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the 

flast,  and  takes  out  rouge  :  while  he  %$  patnting 
imself,  a  knocking  at  the  door,]  Who  s  there  ? 
I  won't  be  disturbed. 

Can,  [Without,]  My  lor!  my  lor!  here  is 
Monsieur  Sterling,  to  pay  bis  devoir  to  you  this 
BXMm  in  your  chambre. 

Lord  OgU,  [^fy.]  What  a  fellow !  [Aimid.] 
I  am  extremely  honoured  by  Mr  Sterling-— Why 
don't  you  see  him  in,  monsieur  ?— »I  wish  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  his  stinking  eanal.  [Door  operu^ 
Oh,  my  dear  Mr  Sterling,  you  do  ma  a  great  deal 
of  honour ! 

Enter  Sterlihg  and  Lovewell. 

Ster,  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship  slept 
well  in  the  night 1  believe  there  are  no  bet- 
ter beds  in  Europe  than  I  have — I  spare  no  pains 
to  get  them,  nor  money  to  buy  them— —His  ma- 
jes^,  God  bless  him,  don't  sleep  upon  a  better 
out  of  bis  palace ;  and  if  I  had  said  in,  too^  I  hope 
no  treason,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle,  Your  beds  are  like  every  thing 
else  about  you-— incomparable !  ■  ■  ■  Thqr  not 
only  make  one  rest  well,  but  gnre  one  spirits, 
Mr  Sterling. 

Ster,  What  say  yon  then,  vaf  lord,  to  another 
walk  in  the  garden  ?  You  must  see  my  water  by 
day-light,  and  my  walks,  and  my  slopes,  and  my 
chimps,  and  my  bridge,  and  my  flowering  trees, 
and  my  bed  of  l>utoh  tulips— Matters  looked 
but  dim  last  nieht,  ray  lord.  I  feel  the  dew  in 
ny  great  toe— but  I  would  put  on  a  cut  shoe, 
that  I  might  be  able  to  walk  you  about — ^I  may 
be  laid  up  to-morrow. 

Lord  Ogle,  I  pray  Heaven  you  may  I    [Atide, 

Ster,  What  say  you,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle,  I  was  saying, '  sir,  that  I  was  in 
hopes  of  seeins  the  young  ladies  at  breakfast : 
Mr  Sterling,  4ney  are,  in  my  mind,  the  finest 
Vdips  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he,  he,  he  I 

Cam,  Bravissiao,  my  lor !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ster,  They  shall  meet  your  lordship  ia  the 
garden— we  don't  lose  our  walk  for  them ;  I'U 
take  you  a  little  round  before  breakfast,  and  a 
larger  before  dinner,  and  m  the  evening  you  shall 
go  the  grand  tour,  as  I  call  k,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  OgU,  Not  a  foot,  I  hofie,  Mr  iSterlmg; 
consider  your  gout,  my  good  friend— youll  cer- 
tainly be  laid  by  the  heels  for  your  iwliteness, 
he,  he,  be ! 

Can.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'tis  admirable,  en  verite  ! 

[Laughing  iiery  heartih, 

Ster,  If  my  young  man  [To  Lov.]  here  woukl 
but  hiugh  at  my  jol^s,  which  he  ought  to  do,  «s 
moonseer  does  at  yours,  my  lord,  we  should  be 
all  life  and  mirth. 

Lord  Ogle*  What  say  you,  Canton?  will  yon 


take  my  kinsman  into  yoar  tuition  ?  Yon  hare 

certainly  the  most  companionable  laugh  I  erer 

met  with,  and  never  out  of  tune- 
Can.  But  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spiriti^ 
Lord  Ogle,   Well  said.  Canton!    But  here 

comes  my  nephew,  to  play  his  part. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 

Well,  sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of 
love  ?  Have  you  been  si^ung  and  serenading  tlus 
momiitf  ? 

Sir  John,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  ia 
such  spirits  this  morning. 

Lord  OgU.  Fm  sorry  to  see  yoo  so  dull,  sir— 
What  poor  things,  Mr  Sterling,  these  very  yoosg 
fellows  are  I  they  make  love  with  faces,  as  b  they 
were  burying  the  dead — though,  indeed,  a  mar- 
riage sometimes  may  be  properly  called  a  baiT- 
ing  of  the  living — eh,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster,  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon, 
my  lord — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Can,  Dat  is  all  Monsieur  Sterling  tink  of. 

Sir  John,  ^[Apart,]  Prithee,  Lovewell,  come 
with  me  into  the  garden  ;  I  have  something  of 
consequence  for  you,  and  I  must  communicate 
it  directly. 

Lov,  [Apart.]  We'll  go  together If  your 

lordship  and  Mr  Sterling  please,  well  prepare 
the  ladies  to  attend  you  in  the  garden. 

[Exeunt  Sir  John  and  Lovewell. 

Ster,  My  girls  are  always  ready ;  I  make  ifaea 
rise  soon,  and  to  bed  early ;  their  husbands  shall 
have  them  with  good  cnnstituticms,  and  epod  for- 
tunes, if  the^v  have  nothing  else,  my  lord. 

Lord  O^U,  Fine  things,  Mr  Sterling  ! 

Ster,  Fme  things,  indeed,  my  lord!— Ak, aij 
lord,  had  not  you  run  off  your  speed  in  yoar 
youth,  you  had  not  been  so  crippled  ia  your  age, 
my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle,  Very  pleasant,  be,  he,  he ! 

[Forcing  a  laugk, 

Ster,  Here's  mounaeer  now,    I   suppose,  n 

Eretty  near  your  lordship's  standing ;  but,  haTin^ 
ttle  to  eat,  and  little  to  spend  in  has  own  cooo- 
try,  he'll  wear  three  of  vour  lordship  out— eating 
and  drinking  kills  us  all. 

Lord  OgU,  Very  pleasant,  I  protest ! — ^What  a 
vulgar  dog  !  [Atidt. 

Can.  My  lor  so  old  as  me ! — He  is  cfaioken  to 
me — and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

Ster,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  said,  mounseer — keep 
!to  that,  and  you'll  live  in  any  country  of  the 
world Ha,  ha,  ha !— But,  my  lord,  I 


wait  upon  you  in  the  garden:  we  have  bat  a 
little  time  to  breakfast — ill  go  for  my  hat  and 
cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with  yuv,  my  lord,  aod 
then  for  the  hot  rolls  And  buttec  [EnL 

Lord  OgUf  I  shall  attend  yoo  with  pleasure- 
Hot  rolls  and  butter  in  July  !  I  sweat  with  die 
thoughts  of  it — What  a  strange  beast  k  is ! 

Can.  Oesl  un  barbare. 

Lord  OgU,  He  is  a  vulgar  dog ;  4UKi  if  there 
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much  mooej  in  the  family,  which  I 
ithout,  I  would  leave  him  and  his  hot 

butter  directly Come  along,  mon- 

[Estunt  LoKD  OoLEBY  and  Canton. 

SE  Tl,— Changes  to  the  Garden. 

iiR  John  Melvil,  and  Lovewell. 

0  my  room  this  morning  }  Impossible  ! 
t.  Before  five  this  morning,  1  promise 

In  what  occasion  ? 

\.  I  was  so  aniious  to  disclose  my  mind 

at  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed — but  I 

you  could  not  sleep  neither — ^The  bird 

,    and  the  nest  long  since  cold 

s  you,  Lovewell  ? 

ooh  !  prithee  !  ridiculous ! 

t.    Come  now,   which   was  it?   Miss 

maid  ?  a  pretty  little  rogue !  or  Miss 

biga'd  ?  a  sweet  soul  too— or — 

Tay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  me 

ess. 

.  Well,  but  where  was  you,  Lovewell  ? 

i^alking — writing — what  signifies  where 

I.  Walking,  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained 
it  could  pour.  Sweet  refreshing  showers 
1 !  No,  no,  Lovewell — Now  would  I 
kty  pounds    to    know  which  of   the 

lut  your  business!  your  business,  sir 

L  Let  me  a  little  into  the  secrets  of 

sha! 

I.  Poor  Lovewell !  he  can't  bear  it,  I 
charged  you  not  to  kiss  and  tell — Eh, 
However,  though  you  will  not  honour 
9ur  confidence,  I'll  venture  to  trust  you 
What  do  yon  think  of  Miss  Ster- 

iThat  do  I  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 

t.  Ay ;  what  d'ye  think  of  her  ? 

kU  odd  question !— but  I  think  her  a 

rly  girl,  full  of  mirth  and  sprightiiness. 

I.  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt 

low } 

I.  But  her  person — what  d'ye  think  of 

'retty  and  agreeable. 
I.  A  little  grisette  thing, 
(^hat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
t.  I'll  tell  you.    You  must  know,  Love- 
notwithstanding  all  appearances-— {5fe- 

Oglby,  4rc.]  We  are  interrupted 

^  are  gone,  I'll  explain. 

RD  OoLEBY,  Sterling,  Mrs  Heidel- 
s.  Miss  Sterling,  and  Fanny. 

%le.  Great  improvements  indeed,  Mr 
wonderful  improvements !   The  Four 


Seasons  in  lead,' the  flying  Mercury,  and  the 
bason  with  Neptune  in  the  middle,  are  all  in  the 
very  extreme  of  fine  taste.  You  have  as  many 
rich  figures  as  the  man  at  Hyd&-Park  Comer. 

Ster.  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country-house 
is  to  make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord. 
I  spare  no  expence,  not  I. •*^— This  is  quite  an- 
other guesb  sort  of  a  place  than  it  was  when  I 
first  took  it,  my  lord.  We  were  surrounded  with 
trees.  I  cut  down  above  fifty  to  make  the  lawn 
before  the  house,  and  let  in  the  wind  and  the  sun 
— smack-smooth— as  you  see. — ^Tlien  I  made  a 
green^house  out  of  thie  old  laundry,  and  turned 
tlie  brewhouse  into  a  pinery.— The  high  octagon 
summer-house,  you  see  yonder,  is  raised  on  the 
mast  of  a  sliip,  given  me  by  an  East-India  captain^ 
who  has  turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  money. 
It  commands  the  whole  road.  All  the  coaches 
and  chariots,  and  chaises,  pliss  and  repass  under 
your  eye.  I'll  mount  you  up  there  in  the  after^ 
noon,  my  lord.  ^Tis  (he  pleasantest  place  in  the 
world  to  take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle,  and  so  yoU 
shall  say,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can 
of  flip,  Mr  Sterling !  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin 
in  the  air.  If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the 

captain  might  make  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  in  it 
stilt,  if  he  had  but  a  fair  wind. 

Can,  lla,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mn  Heid.  My  brother's  a  little  comical  in 
his  ideas,  my  lord  ! — But  voull  excuse  him.— I 
have  a  little  Gothic  dair^r,  fitted  up  entirely  in  my 
own  taste. — In  the  evening  I  shall  hope  for  the 
honour  of  your  lordship's  company  to  take  a 
dish  of  tea  there,  or  a  suUabub  warm  from  the 
cow. 

Lord  Ogle,  1  have  every  moment  a  fresh  op- 
portunity of  admiring  tlie  elegance  of  Mrs  Hei- 
delberg-^he  very  flower  of  delicacy,  and  cream 
of  politeness. 

Mrs  Heid.  O,  my  lord  ! 

[Leering  at  Lord  Ooleby. 

Lord  Ogle.  O,  madam ! 

[Leering  at  Mrs  Heidelberg. 

Ster.  How  d'ye  like  these  close  walks,  my 
lord? 

Lord  Ogle.  A  most  excellent  serpentine !  It 
forms  a  perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true 
lover's  knot. 

Ster.  Ay,  here's  none  of  your  straight  lines 

here but  all  taste — zig-zag — cnnkum-crank- 

um — ^in  and  out — right  and  left — to  and  again — 
twisting  and  turning  like  a  worm,  my  lord  T 

Lord  Ogle.  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr 
Sterling  !  one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond 
one*8  nose  any  where  in  these  walks.— <^ You 
are  a  most  excellent  ^economist  of  your  land,  and 
make  a  little  go  a  great  way.— —It  lies  together 
in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it  was  placed  in  pots 
out  at  your  window  in  Grace-cliurch  street. 

Can.  Ha,  lia,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  What  d'ye  laugh  at,  Canton  ? 
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Can.  Ah !  que  cette  similitude  est  drole !  So 
clever  what  you  say,  mi  lor ! 

Lord  Ogle.  [To  Fanny.]  You  seem  mightily 
engati^ed,  madam.  What  are  those  pretty  hands 
so  busily  employed  about  ? 

Fan,  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord  ! — 
Will  your  lordship  do  me  the  honour  of  accept- 
ing it?  [Presenting  it. 

Lord  Ogle,  I'll  wear  it  next  my  heart,  ma- 
dam ! 1  see  the  young  creature  dotes  on  me  ! 

[Apart, 

Miss  Ster,  Lord,  sister  !  you've  loaded  his 
lordship  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the 
cook  or  the  nurse  carry  to  town,  on  a  Monday 

morning,  for  a  beau-pot. Will  your  lordship 

give  me  leave  to  present  you  with  this  rose  and 
a  sprig  of  sweet-briar  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  The  •  truest  emblems  of  yourself, 

madam  !   all  sweetness  and    poiguancy. A 

little  jealous,  poor  soul !  [Apart. 

Ster,  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  ril  carry 
you  to  see  my  ruins. 

Jlfrs  Heid.  You'll  absolutely  fatigue  his  lord- 
flbip  with  over-walking,  brother ! 

JLord  Ogle,  Not  at  all,  madam  !  We're  in  the 
garden  of  £den,  you  know ;  in  the  region  of  per- 
petual spring,  youth,  and  beauty. 

[Leertng  at  the  ti^omen. 

Mrs  Heid,  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,  £  pertest 

[Apart, 

Can,  Take  a  my  arm,  my  lor ! 

[Lord  Ogleby  leans  on  him, 

Ster.  I'll  only  shew  his  lordship  my  ruins,  and 
the  cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bndge,  and-  then 
we'll  go  in  to  breakfast. 

Lord  Ogle,  Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  Ay,  ruins,  my  lord !  and  they  are  reck- 
oned very  fine  ones,  too*  You  would  think 
them  ready  to  tumble  on  your  head.  It  has  just 
cost  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  put  my 
ruins  in  thorough  repair.  This  way,  if  your  lori- 
ship  pleases. 

Lord  Ogle.  [Going,  stops,]  What  steeple's  (hat 
we  see  yonder? — the  pansh  church,  I  suppose  ? 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  that's  admirable.  It  is  no 
church  at  all,  my  lord  !  it  is  a  spire  that  I  have 
built  against  a  tree,  a  field  or  two  ofl^  to  termi- 
nate the  prospect.  One  must  always  have  a 
churchf  or  an  obelisk,  or  something  to  terminate 
the  prospect,  you  know.  That's  a  rule  in  taste, 
my  lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Very  ingenious,  mdeed  !  For  my 
part,  I  desire  no  finer  prospect  than  this  I  sec 
before  me.  [Leering  at  the  women.] — Simple, 
yet  varied  ;  bounded,  yet  extensive. — Get  away, 
Canton !  [Pushing  away  Canton.]  I  want  no  as< 
sistance^I'll  walk  with  the  ladies. 

Ster,  This  way,  my  lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Lead  on,  sir. We  young  folks 

here,  will  follow  you. Madam  ! — Miss  Ster- 

)\w% ! — Miss  Fanny  !  I  attend  you. 

[Exit  after  Sterling,  gallanting  the  ladies. 


Can,  [FMming!\  He  b  cock  o'  de  game,  mt 
foy !  [Exit. 

Sir  John,  At  lei^h,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  ai 
opportunity  to  unbosom. — I  know  you  are  faith- 
ful, Lovewcll,  and  flatter  myself  you  would  re- 
joice to  serve  me. 

Love.  Be  assured  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  John.  You  must  know,  then,  notwithstand- 
ing all  appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Miss  Sterling  and  me  will  come  to  no- 
thing. 

Love.  How! 

Sir  John,  It  will  be  no  match,  LoveweO. 

Love,  No  match? 

Sir  John,  No. 

Love.  You  amaze  me !  What  should  prevent  it? 

Sir  John,  1. 

Love.  You  !     Wherefore  ? 

Sir  John.  I  don't  like  her. 

Jjove,  Very  plain,  indeed  !  I  never  Rupposed 
that  you  was  extremely  devoted  to  her  from  io- 
clina^on,  but  thought  you  always  considered  it  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  rather  than  aflection. 

Sir  John,  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  fanuly 
without  any  impressions  on  my  mind — with  to 
unimpassioned  indiflerence,  ready  to  receive  odc 
woman  as  suon  as  another.  I  looked  upon  love^ 
serious,  sober  love,  as  a  chimsra,  and  marraf(e 
as  a  thing  of  course,  as,  you  know,  most  people 
do.  But  I,  who  was  lately  so  great  an  inndel  io 
love,  am  now  one  of  its  sincerest  votaries.— In 
short,  my  defection  from  Miss  Sterling  proceeds 
from  the  violence  of  my  attachment  to  another. 

Love,  Another !  So,  so !  here  will  be  fine  work. 
And,  pray,  who  is  she  ? 

Sir  John.  Who  is  she !  who  can  she  be  ?  but 
Fanny,  the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  Fanny ! 

Jjove.  Fanny !     What  Fanny  ? 

Sir  John.  Fanny  Sterling.  Her  sister — Is  not 
she  an  angel,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  Her  sister?  Confusion!— You  must  not 
think  of  it,  sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Nut  think  of  it  ?  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else.  Nay,  tell  me.  Lovers-ell,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  indulged  in  a  perpetual  inter- 
course* with  two  such  objects  as  Fanny  and  her 
sister,  and  not  find  my  heart  led  by  insenable 
attraction  towards  her? You  seem  confound- 
ed— Why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 

Love.  Indeed,  sir  John,  this  event  ^ves  me  in- 
finite cuncern. 

Sir  John,  Why  so  ?— Is  she  not  an  angel.  Love- 
well  ? 

Lore.  I  foresee,  that  it  must  produce  the  worst 
consecjuenoes.  Consider  the  confusion  it  roust 
unavoidably  create.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
drop  these  thoughts  in  time. 

Sir  John.  Never — never,  Lovewcll. 

Lore.  You  have  gone  too  far  to  recede.  A  ne- 
gociation,  so  nearly  concluded,  caimot  be  broken 
off  with  any  grace.  The  lawyers,  you  know,  are 
hourly  expected;  the  prelimmaries  almost  finallf 
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settled  between  lord  Ogleby  and  Mr  Sterling ; 
and  Miss  Sterling  herself  ready  to  receive  you  as 
a  husband* 

Sir  John.  Why,  the  banns  have  been  publish- 
ed, and  nobody  has  forbidden  them,  'tis  true. 
But,  you  know,  either  of  the  parties  may  change 
their  minds,  even  after  they  enter  the  church. 

Love,  You  think  too  li)j:htly  of  this  matter.  To 
carry  your  addresses  so  far — and  then  to  desert 

her — and  for  her  sister,  too  ! It  will  be  such 

an  affront  to  the  family,  that  they  can  never  put 
up  with  it 

Sir  John,  I  don*t  think  so ;  for,  as  to  my  trans- 
fierring  my  passion  from  her  to  her  sister,  so  much 
the  better !  for  then,  you  know,  1  don*t  carry  my 
a£fection  out  of  tlie  family. 

Love,  Nay ;  but,  prithee,  be  serious,  and  think 
better  of  it. 

Sir  John,  I  have  thought  better  of  it  already, 
Tou  tee.  Tell  me  honestly,  Lovewell  ?  Can  you 
blame  me?  Is  there  any  comparison  between 
them? 

Love,  As  to  that  now — why,  that — is  just 

just  as  it  may  strike  different  people.  There  are 
many  admirers  of  Miss  Sterling's  vivacity. 

Sir  John,  Vivacity !  a  medley  of  Cheapside 
pertness,  and  Whitechapel  pride. — No,  no — if  I 
do  go  so  far  into  the  city  for  a  weddiug  dinner, 
it  thall  be  upon  turtle  at  least. 

Love,  But  I  see  no  probability  of  success ;  for, 
l^ranting  that  Mr  Sterling  would  have  consented  to 
It  at  first,  he  cannot  listen  to  it  now.  Why  did 
not  you  break  this  afiair  to  the  family  before? 

Sir  John,  Under  such  embarrassed  circumstan- 
ces as  I  have  been,  can  you  wonder  at  my  irreso- 
lution or  perplexity !  nothing  but  despair,  the 
fear  of  losing  my  dear  Fanny,  could  bring  me  to 
a  declaration  even  now ;  and  yet,  I  think  I  know 
Mr  Sterling  so  well,  that,  strange  as  my  proposal 
may  appear,  if  I  can  make  it  advantageous  to  him 
as  a  money  transaction,  as  I  am  sure  I  can,  he 
will  certainly  come  into  it. 

Love,  But,  even  suppose  he  should,  which  I 
Tery  much  doubt,  I  don't  think  Fanny  herself 
would  listen  to  your  addresses. 

Sir  John,  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that  par- 
ticular. 

Lave,  Youll  find  I  am  in  the  right. 

Sir  John,  I  have  some  litdc  reason  to  think 
otherwise. 

Love.  You  have  not  declared  your  passion  to 
her  already. 

Sir  John.  Yes,  I  have. 

Love.  Indeed  ! — And — and — and  how  did  she 
receive  it  ? 

Sir  John.  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to 
make  my  addresses  to  any  woman,  without  recei- 
▼ing  some  little  encouragement. 

Ijove.  Encouragement  !  did  she  give  you  any 
encouragement  ? 

Sir  John.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  encou- 
rag^meot—but  she  blushed — and  cried — and  de- 


sired me  not  to  think  of  it  any  more  t^-^Upon 
which  I  pressed  her  hand — kissed  it — swore  she 
was  an  angel — and  I  ^could  see  it  tickled  her  to 
the  soul. 

Love.  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at  your 
declaration  ? 

Sir  John,  Why,  faith,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was 

a  little  surprised and  she  got  away  from  me, 

too,  before  I  could  thoroughly  explain  myself.  If 
I  should  not  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her,  I  must  get  you  to  deliver  a  letter  for 
me. 

Love.  I ! — a  letter ! 1  had  rather  have  no- 
thin? 

Sir  John.  Nay;  you  promised  me  your  assist- 
ance  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  scruple  to 

make  yourself  useful  on  such  an  occasion.  You 
may,  without  suspicion,  acquaint  her  verbally  of 
my  determined  affection  for  her,  and  that  I  am 
resolved  to  ask  her  father's  consent. 

Love.  As  to  that,  I— your  commands,  you  know 

that  is,  if  she Indeed,  sir  John,  I  tliink 

you  are  in  the  wrong. 

Sir  John.  Well — well — that's  my  concern 

Ha !  there  she  goes,  by  Heaven  !  along  that  walk 
yonder,  d'ye  see  !  I'll  go  to  her  immediately. 

Love.  You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider  what 
you  are  doing. 

Sir  John.  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  for 
the  universe. 

Love.  Nay,  pray  don't  go !  Your  violence  and 
eagerness  may  overcome  her  spirits.  The  shock 
will  be  too  much  for  her.  [Deiaining  him. 

Sir  John.  Nothing  shall  prevent  me. Ha  ! 

now  she  turns  into  another  walk Let  me 

go  !  [Hreaktfrom  him.]  I  shall  lose  her!  [Goings 
tumt  back,]  Be  sure,  now,  to  keep  out  of  the 
way !  If  you  interrupt  us,  I  shall  never  forgive 
you.  [Exit  hattity. 

Love.  'Sdeath  !  I  can*t  bear  this.  In  love  with 
my  wife  !  acquaint  me  with  his*  passion  for  her ! 

make  his  addresses  before  my  face  ! 1  shall 

break  out  before  my  time. — ^This  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Fanny's  uneasiness.  She  could  not  encou- 
rage him — I  am  sure  she  could  not. — >— Ha!  they 
are  turning  into  the  walk,  and  coming  this  way! 
Shall  I  leave  the  place  l-^— Leave  him  to  solicit 
my  wife  !  I  can't  submit  to  it.< — They  come  nearer 
and  nearer — If  I  stay,  it  will  look  suspicious— It 
may  betray  us,  and  mccnse  him— ^They  arc  here 
— I  must  go-^I  am  the  most  unfortunate  fellow 
in  the  world  I  [Exit. 

Enter  Fanny  qnd  Sir  John. 

Fan.  Leave  me,  sir  John,  I  beseech  you  leave 
me  !  nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow  me  with 
idle  solicitations,  whicii  are  an  afiiront  to  my  cha- 
racter, and  an  injury  to  your  own  honour. 

Sir  John.  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  tremble 
to  ofiend  it :  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  occasion 
be  my  excuse  !  Consider,  madam,  that  the  future 
happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  my  present  ap- 
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plication  to  you !  consider  that  this  daj  most  de- 
termine my  fate;  and  these  are,  perhaps,  the  on- 
ly moments  left  me  to  incline  you  to  warrant  my 
passion,  and  to  entreat  you  not  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posals I  mean  to  open  to  your  father. 

Fan.  For  shame,  for  shame,  sir  John  !  Think 
«f  your  previous  engagements !  Think  of  your 
own  situation,  and  think  of  mine  !  What  have 
you  discovered  in  my  conduct,  that  might  en- 
courage you  to  so  bold  a  declaration  ?  I  am  shock- 
ed that  you  should  venture  to  say  so  much,  and 
blush  that  I  should  even  dare  to  give  it  a  hear- 
ing.  Let  roe  be  gone ! 

Sir  John,  Nay;  stay,  madam,  but  one  mo- 
ment  Your  sensibility  is  too  great.-— En- 
gagements !  what  engagements  have  been  pre- 
tended on  either  side  more  than  thos^  of  family 
convenience  ?  I  went  on  in  the  trammels  of  ma- 
trimonial negociation  with  a  blind  submission  to 
your  father  and  lord  Ogleby ;  but  my  heart  soon 
claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted.  It  has  devoted 
itself  to  you,  and  obliges  me  to  plead  earnestly 
for  the  same  tender  interest  in  yours. 

Fan.  Have  a  care,  sir  John  !  do  not  mistake  a 
depraved  will  for  a  virtuous  inclination.  By  these 
common  pretences  of  the  heart,  half  our  sex  are 
made  fools,  and  a  greater  part  of  yours  despise 
them  for  it 

Sir  John.  Aflfecdon,  you  will  allow,  is  involun- 
tary. We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  object 
on  which  it  should  fix — But  when  it  is  once  in- 
violably attached — inviolably  as  mine  is  to  you, 

it  often  creates  reciprocal  affection. When  I 

last  urged  you  on  this  subject,  you  heard  me  with 
more  temper,  and,  I  hoped,  with  some  compas- 
sion. 

Fan.  You  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to 
exert  a  proper  spirit;  nay,  if  I  did  not  even  ex- 
press the  quickest  resentment  of  your  behaviour. 
It  was  only  in  consideration  of  that  respect  I  wish 
to  pay  ^rou,  in  honour  to  my  sister :  and,  be  as- 
sured, sir,  woman  as  I  am,  that  my  vanity  could 
reap  no  pleasure  from  a  triumph,  that  must  result 
froni  the  blackest  treachery  to  her.  [Going. 

Sir  John.  One  word,  and  I  have  done.  [Stop- 
ping her.]  Your  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  oblige  me  to  be  brief 

and  explicit  with  you. 1  appeal,   therefore, 

from  your  delicacy  to  your  justice. Your  sis- 
ter, I  verily  believe,  neither  entertains  any  real 
affection  for  me,  or  tenderness  for  you.  Your  fa- 
ther, I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not  much  concern- 
ed by  means  of  which  of  his  daughters  the  fami- 
lies are  united. — Now,  as  they  cannot,  shall  not, 
be  connected,  otherwise  than  by  my  union  with 
you,  why  will  you,  from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose 
a  measure  so  conducive  to  my  happiness,  and,  I 
^'^P**  your  own  ?  I  love  you,  most  passionately 
and  sincerely  love  you — ^and  hope  to  propose 

terms  agreeable  to  Mr  Sterling : If,  then,  you 

dou't  absolutely  loath,  abhor,  and  scorn  me— if 
there  is  no  other  happier  roan 


Fan.  Hear  me,  sir ;  hear  my  final  determina- 
tion. Were  my  father  and  sister  as  insensible  as 
you  are  pleased  to  represent  them;  were  my 
heart  for  ever  to  remain  disengaged  to  any  other, 
I  could  not  listen  to  your  proposals.  What ! 
You,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  marria^  with  my  sis- 
ter; I  living  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  bound, 
not  only  by  the  laws  of  friendship  and  hospitali- 
ty, but  even  the  ties  of  blood,  to  contribute  to 
her  happiness,  and  not  to  conspire  against  her 
peace,  the  peace  of  a  whole  family,  and  that 
of  my  own  too  ! — Away,  away,  sir  John  !— At 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  your  ad- 
dresses only  inspire  me  with  horror.  Nay,  yoQ 
must  detain  me  no  longer — I  will  go. 

Sir  John.  Do  nut  Leave  me  in  absolute  des- 
pair !  Give  me  a  glimpse  of  hope ! 

[Falling  on  his  knea. 

Fan.  1  carniot.    Pray,  sir  John  T 

[Struggling  to  go. 

Sir  John.  Shall  this  hand  be  given  to  another? 
— [Kissing  her  hand.] — ^No ;  I  cannot  endure  it 
My  whole  soul  is  yours,  and  the  whole  happiness 
of  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

Enter  Miss  Sterling. 

Fan.  Ha !  my  uster  is  here.  Rise,  for  rimme, 
sir  John ! 

•Sir  John.  Miss  Sterling !  [Bising. 

Miss  Ster.  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  you'll  excuse  me, 
madam  !  I  have  broke  in  upon  you  a  little  unop- 
portuncly,  I  believe — ^but  I  did  not  mean  to  ia- 
terrupt  you — I  only  came,  sir,  to  let  you  know 
that  breakfast  waits,  if  you  have  finished  your 
morning's  devotions. 

Sir  John.  I  am  very  sensible.  Miss  Sterling 
that  this  may  appear  particular,  but 

Miss  Ster.  O  dear,  sir  John,  don't  put  your- 
self to  the  trouble  of  an  apology — the  thing  ex- 
plains itself. 

Sir  John.  It  will  soon,  madam.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  ray  profound  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  you,  and  make  no  doubt  of 
convincing  Mr  Sterling  of  the  honour  and  inte- 
grity of  my  intentions.  And — and — ^your  hum- 
ble servant,  miMiam ! 

[Exit  Sir  John  in  confusion. 

Miss  Ster.  Respect !  Insolence  !  Esteem  ! 
Very  fine,  truly ! — And  you,  madam !  my  sweet, 
delicate,  innocent,  sentimental  sister !  Will  yoa 
convince  my  papa,  too,  of  the  integrity  of  your 
intentions  ? 

Fan.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister  !  In- 
deed, I  don't  deserve  it  Believe  me,  you  can- 
not be  more  offended  at  his  behaviour  than  I  an, 
and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  make  you  half  so  miseiv 
able. 

Miss  Ster.  Make  me  miserable  !  You  are 
mightily  deceived,  nmdnm ;  it  gives  me  no  sort 
of  uneasiness,  I  assure  you.  A  base  fellow  !  As 
for  you,  miss !  the  pretended  softness  of  )our 
disposition,  your  artful  ^ood-uature,  never  xok* 
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poied  upon  me.  I  always  knew  you  to  be  sly, 
and  envious,  and  deceitful. 

Fan,  Indeed,  you  wrong  me. 

Miu  Ster,  On,  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be 
sure  !  Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  Lnees  before 
you  ?  Did  not  I  see  him  kiss  your  sweet  hand  ? 
Did  not  I  hear  his  protestations?  Was  not  I  a 
witness  of  vour  dissembled  modesty  ?  No,  no,  my 
dear !  don^t  imagine  that  you  can  make  a  fool  of 
your  elder  sister  so  easily. 

Fan,  Sir  John,  I  own,  is  to  blame ;  but  I  am 
above  the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least  injury. 

Miti  Ster.  We  shall  try  tKat,  madam.  I  hope, 
roisfl^  yonll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to 


my  papa  and  my  aunt,  for  tliey  shall  both  know 
of  tnis  matter,  I  promise  you.  {Exit  Miss  Ster. 
Fan.  How  unhappy  I  am  !  My  distresses  mul- 
tiply upon  me.  Mr  Lovewell  must  now  become 
acquainted  with  sir  John's  behaviour  to  me,  and 
in  a  manner  that  may  add  to  his  uneasiness.  Mj 
father,  instead  of  being  disposed,  by  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, to  forgive  any  transgression,  will  be 
previously  incensed  against  me.  My  sister  and 
my  aunt  will  become  irrecondleably  my  enemies^ 
and  rejoice  in  my  disgrace.  Yet,  in  all  events,  I 
am  determined  on  a  discovery.  I  dread  it,  and 
am  resolved  to  hasten  itv  It  is  surrounded  with 
more  horrors  every  instant,  as  it  appears  every 
instant  more  necessary.  [Exit. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I.— J  haU. 


Enter  a  Servant,  leading  in  Serjeant  Flower, 
fljii/ Counsellors  Traverse  aiuif  Trueman, 
ali  iHMtetL 

Ser,  This  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen ;  my 
master  is  at  breakfast  with  the  family  at  present, 
but  ril  let  him  know,  and  he  will  wait  on  you 
immediately. 

Flow.  Miglity  well,  young  man :  mighty  well. 
Ser.   Please  to  favour  me  with  your  names, 
gentlemen. 

Flow.  Let  Mr  Sterling  know,  that  Mr  Serjeant 
Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
«re  come  to  wait  on  him,  according  to  his  ap- 
pointmenL 

Ser.  I  will,  sir.  [Going. 

Flow.  And  hark'e,  young  man — \Seroant  re- 
f«ni«.]— desire,  my  servant — Mr  Serjeant  Flow- 
er's servant,  to  bring  iu  my  green  and  gold  saddle- 
cloth and  pistols,  and  lay  them  down  here  in  the 
hail  with  my  portmanteau. 

Ser.  I  will,  sir.  V^'^^  ^' 

Flow.  Well,  gentlemen!  the  settfmg  these 
marriage  articles  falls  conveniently  enough,  al- 
iDost  just  on  the  eve  of  the  circuits.  Let  me  see 
—the  Home,  the  Midland,  and  Western ;  ay,  we 
can  all  cross  the  country  well  enough  to  our  se- 
veral destinations.  Traverse,  when  do  you  begin 
•t  Hertford  ? 
TVo.  The  day  after  to-morrow. 
Flow.  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at  War- 
wick, too.  But  my  clerk  has  retainers  for  every 
cause  in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  time  enough  if  I 
am  there  the  next  morning.  Besides,  I  have 
about  half  a  dozen  cases  that  have  lain  by  me 
ever  since  the  spring  assizes^  and  I  must  tack 
opinions  to  them  before  I  see  my  country  clients 
again ;  so  I  will  take  the  evening  before  me,  and 
then  currtnte  calamo,  as  I  say — eh.  Traverse  ? 

Tra,  True,  Mr  Seijeant;  and  the  easiest  thing 
IB  the  world,  too ;  for  those  country  attornies  are 
fuch  ignorant  dogs,  that  in  case  of  the  devise  of 


an  estate  to  A,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  theyll 
make  a  query  whether  he  takes  in  fee  or  in  tail ! 

Flow.  Do  you  expect  to  have  much  to  do  on 
the  Home  Circuit  these  assizes  ? 

Tra.  Not  much  nisi  prius  business,  but  a  good 
deal  on  the  crown  side,  I  believe.  The  gaols  are 
brim-full,  and  some  of  the  felons  in  good  ctrcum*- 
stances,  and  likely  to  be  tolerable  clients.  Let  me 
see  !  I  am  engaged  for  three  highway  robbe* 
ries,  two  murders,  one  forgery,  and  half  a  dozen 
larcenies,  at  Kingston. 

Flow.  A  pretty  decent  gaol-delivery ! — Do  you 
expect  to  bring  off  Darkin,  for  the  robbery  on 
Putney-Common  ?  Can  you  make  out  your  alibi  ? 

7Va.  Oh !  no !  the  crown-witnesses  arc  sure 
to  prove  our  identity.  We  shall  certainly  be 
hanged :  but  that  don't  signify.  But,  Mr  Ser- 
jeant, have  you  much  to  do?  Any  remarkable 
cause  on  the  midland  this  circuit? 

Flow.  Nothing  very  remarkable— —except  two 
rapes,  and  Rider  and  Western  at  Nottinj^ham, 

for  crim.  con. 'but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  a 

good  deal  of  business.    Our  associate  tells  me^ 
there  are  above  thirty  venires  for  Warwick. 

Tra.  Pray,  Mr  Serjeant,  are  you  concerned  ii^ 
Jones  and  Thomas  at  Lincoln  ? 

Flow.  I  am— —for  the  plaintiff. 

Tra.  And  what  do  you  think  on't  ? 

Flow.  A  nonsuit 

Tra.  I  thought  so. 

Flow.  Oh,  no  manner  of  doubt  on't— — /tice 
clarius — we  have  no  right  in  us— we  have  buK 
one  chance. 

Tra.  What'i  that  ? 

Fbw.  Why,  my  Lord  Chief  does  not  go  the  cir- 
cuit this  time,  and  my  brother  Puzzle  being  in 
the  commission,  the  cause  will  come  on  before 
him. 

True.  Ay,  that  may  do  indeed,  if  you  can  but 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 

Flow.  I'rue.  Mr  Trueman,  I  think  you  are 
concerned  for  Lord  Ogleby  in  this  affair  ? 

[To  True^ 
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True.  I  am,  sir'-*!  have  the  honour  to  be  rela- 
ted to  his  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts  for  him 
in  Somersetshire — go  the  Western  circuit — and 
attend  the  sessions  at  Blxeter,  merely  because  his 
lordship's  interests  and  property  lie  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

Flow,  Ha ! — and  pray»  Mr  Trueman,  bow  long 
have  you  been  called  to  the  bar  ? 

l^rue.  About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

FUfw,  Ha ! — I  don  t  know  that  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before.  1  wish  you  sue- 
cesS;  young  gentleman ! 

Enter  Sterling. 

Sier.  Oh,  Mr  Serjeant  Flower,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you — Your  servant,  Mr  Serjeant !  gentlemen, 
your  servant ! — Well,  are  all  matters  concluded  ? 
Has  that  snail-paced  conveyancer,  old  Ferret,  of 
Gray  VInn,  settled  the  articles  at  last?  Do  you 
approve  of  what  he  has  done  ?  Will  his  tackle 
hold,  tight  and  strong?  Eh,  master  Serjeant? 

Flow,  My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  sure,  sir — 
But  then,  serius  out  citiut,  as  we  say,  sooner  or 
later^  Mr  Sterling,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  business 
out  of  hand  as  he  should  do.  My  clerk  has 
brought  the  writings,  and  all  other  instruments, 
along  with  him,  and  the  settlement  is^  I  believe, 
as  good  a  settlement  as  any  settlement  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ! 

Ster,  But  that  damned  mortgage  of  60,0001. — 
There  don't  appear  to  be  any  other  incumbran- 
ces, I  hope  ? 

Tra.  I  can  answer  for  that,  sir — and  that  will 
be  cleared  off  immediately  on  the  payment  of  the 

first  part  of  Miss  Sterling's  proportion. You 

agree,  on  your  part,  to  come  down  with  80,0001.  ? 

Sier.  Down  on  the  nail.  Ay,  ay,  my  money  is 
ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases — he  shall  have  it 
in  India-bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  be  chooses. — 
Your  lords,  and  your  dukes,  and  your  people  at 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  stick  at  payments 
sometimes — debts  unpaid,  no  credit  lost  with 

them — but  no  fear  of  us  substantial  fellows 

£hy  Mr  Serjeant? 

Flow.  Sir  John  having  last  term,  according  to 
agreement,  levifed  a  fine,  and  suffered  a  recovery, 
has  hitherto  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Ogleby 
estate,  for  the  better  efiecting  the  purposes  of  the 
present  intended  marriage ;  on  which  above-men- 
tioned Ogleby  estate,  a  jointure  of  20001.  per 
annum  is  secured  to  your  eldest  daughter,  now 
Elizabeth  Sterling,  spinster;  and  the  whole  estate, 
after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  carl,  descends  to 
the  heirs-male  of  sir  John  Melvif,  on  the  body 
gf  the  aforcs^d  Elizabeth  Sterling,  lawfully  to 
be  begotten. 

Tra.  Very  true and  sir  John  is  to  be  put 

in  immediate  possession  of  as  much  of  his  lord- 
ship's Somersetshire  estate,  as  lies  in  the  manors 
9f  Hogmore  and  Cranford,  amounting  to  between 
two  and  three  thousand  per  anoupi ;  a^d  at  the 


death  of  Mr  Sterling,  a  further  sum  of  seveatj 
thousand 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvill. 

Ster.  Ah,  sir  John !  Here  we  are — bard  at  it- 
paving  the  road  to  matrimony — First  the  lawven, 
then  comes  the  doctor — Let  us  but  dispatch  the 
long  mbe,  we  shall  soon  get  pudding-sleeres  to 
work^  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  John.  1  am  sorry  to  interrupt  3^00,  sir 

but  I  hope  that  both  you  and  these  gentiemen 
will  excuse  me — ^Having  something  very  parti- 
cular for  your  private  ear,  I  took  the  Uberty  of 
following  you,  and  beg  you  will  oblige  me  with 
an  audience  immediately. 

Ster.  Ay,  with  all  m^  heart ! — Gentlemen,  Mr 
Serjeant,  you'll  excuse  it — Business  must  be  done, 
you  kno%v.  The  writings  will  keep  cold  oil  to- 
morrow morning. 

Flow.  I  must  be  at  Warwick,  Mr  Sterling,  the 
day  after. 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  I  shan't  part  with  you  to-iii{;ht, 
gentlemen,  I  promise  you.  My  house  is  veiy 
full,  but  1  have  beds  for  yoo  ally  beds  for  joar 
servants,  and  stabling  for  all  your  horses.  Will 
you  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and  view  some  of 
my  improvements,  bemre  dinner?  Or  will  joa 
amuse  yourselves  on  the  green,  with  a  game  of 
bowls,  and  a  cool  tankard  ?  My  servants  shall  at- 
tend you.  Do  you  chuse  any  other  refreshment? 
Call  for  what  you  please;  do  as  yoo  please; 
make  yourselves  quite  at  homo,  I  beg  of  you.— 
Here,  Thomas !  Harry  !  William  !  wait  on  these 
gentlemen !  [Follows  the  lawyers  out^  bavling 
and  talking^  and  then  returns  to  Sir  John.]— 
And  now,  sir,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 
What  are  your  commands  with  me,  sir  John? 

Sir  John.  After  having  carried  the  negocia- 
tion  between  our  families  to  so  great  a  length; 
after  having  assented  so  readily  to  all  your  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  received  so  many  instances  of 
your  cheerful  coinpliancc  w^th  the  clemands  maJe 
on  our  part,  I  am  extremely  concerned,  Mr  Ster- 
ling, to  be  the  involuntary  cause  of  any  uneasi- 
ness. 

Ster.  Uneasiness!  what  uneasiness?  Where 
business  is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
parties  understand  one  another,  there  can  be  00 
uneasiness.  You  agree,  on  such  and  such  con- 
ditions, to  receive  my  daughter  for  a  wife ;  on 
the  same  conditions,  I  agree  to  receive  you  as  a 
son-in-law ;  and  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  follows  of 
course,  you  know,  as  regularly  as  the  payment  of 
a  bill  after  acceptance. 

Sir  John.  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has 
arisen  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  am  myself,  at 
this  instant,  in  a  state  of  inexpres«ble  embarrass- 
ment ;  Miss  Sterling,  I  know,  is  extremely  dis- 
concerted, too ;  and,  unless  you  will  oblige  me 
with  the  assistance  of  your  friendships  I  foresee 
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tbe  speed?  progress  of  discontent  and  animosity 
through  the  whole  family. 

Sier,  W  hat  the  deuce  is  ail  this  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand a  single  syllable. 

Sir  John.  In  fnot  uord  then — it  will  be  abso- 
kitely  impossible  (6r  me  to  fuHU  my  engagements 
in  rei;ard  to  Miss  Sterling. 

Ster.  How,  sir  John !  Do  you  mean  to  put  an 
afiront  upon  my  family  i  What  ?  refuse  to— 

Sir  John.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean 
to  affront,  nor  forsake  your  family.  My  only 
fear  is,  that  you  should  desert  me ;  for  the  whole 
happiness  of'  my  life  depends  nn  my  being  con- 
nected with  your  family,  by  the  nearest  and  ten- 
derest  ties  in  the  world. 

Ster,  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  but  a  moment 
ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to 
marry  my  daughter  ? 

Sir  John,  True.  But  you  hare  another  daugh- 
ter, sir — 

Ster,  Well ! 

Sir  John.  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute 
dominion  over  my  heart.  I  have  already  decla- 
red my  passion  to  her ;  nay,  Miss  Sterling  herself 
is  also  apprised  of  it;  and  if  you  will  but  give  a 
amction  to  my  present  addresses,  the  uncommon 
merit  of  Miss  Sterling  will,  no  doubt,  recommend 
her  to  a  person  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  rank  to 
mjaelf,  and  our  families  may  still  be  allied  by 
mj  union  with  Miss  Fanny. 

Sier.  Mighty  fine,  truly!  Why,  what  the  plague 
do  jou  make  of  us,  sir  John  ?  Do  you  come  to 
market  for  my  daughters,  like  servants  at  a  sta- 
tute-fair ?  Do  you  think  that  I  will  sufier  you,  or 
any  man  in  the  world,  to  come  into  my  house, 
like  the  grand  signior,  and  throw  die  handker- 
chief first  to  one,  anrj  ihen  to  t'other,  just  as  he 
pleases  ?  Do  you  think  I  drive  a  kind  of  African 
slave-trade  with  them  ?  and 

Sir  John.  A  moment's  patience,  sir !  Nothing 
but  the  excess  of  my  passion  for  Miss  Fanny 
should  have  induced  me  to  take  any  step  that 
had  the  least  appearance  of  disrespect  to  any 
part  of  your  family  ;Juid,  even  now,  1  am  desirous 
to  atone  for  my  transgression,  by  making  the 
most  adequate  compensation  that  lies  in  my 
power. 

Ster.  Compensation  !  what  compensation  can 
vou  possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this,  sir 
'John  ? 

Sir  John,  Come,  come,  Mr  Sterling ;  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  business,  a 
man  of  the  world.  I'll  deal  frankly  with  you  ; 
and  you  shall  see,  that  I  don't  desire  a  change  of 
measures  for  my  own  gratification,  without  endea- 
vouring to  niake  it  advantageous  to  you. 

Ster,  What  advantage  can  your  inconstancy 
be  to  mc,  sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  VW  tell  you,  sir.  You  know,  that,  by 
the  articles  at  present  subsisting  between  us,  on 
the  4jiy  of  my  marriage  with  Miss  Sterling,  you 


agree  to  pay  down  the  gross  sum  of  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Ster,  Well! 

Sir  John,  Now  if  you  will  but  consent  to  mj 
waving  that  marriage 

Ster.  I  agree  to  your  waving  that  marriage ! 
Impossible,  sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  I  hope  not,  sir ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  will 
agree  to  wave  my  right  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  the  fortune  I  was  to  receive  with  her. 

Ster.  Thirty  thousand,  d'ye  say  ? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  sir ;  and  accept  of  Miss  Fanny 
with  fifty  thousand,  instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Fifty  thousand [Pouting, 

Sir  John.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster,  Why — why — there  may  be  something  in 
that. — Let  me  see — Fanny  with  fifty  thousand, 
instead  of  Betsy  with  fourscore. — But  how  can 
this  be,  sir  John  ?  For  you  know  I  am  to  pay  this 
money  into  the  hands  of  my  lord  Ogleby,  who,  I 
believe,  between  you  and  me,  sir  John,  is  not 
overstocked  with  ready  money  at  present ;  and 
tlireescore  thousand  of  it,  you  know,  is  to  go  to 
pay  off  the  present  incumbrances  on  the  estate, 
sir  John. 

Sir  John,  That  objection  is  easily  obviated. — 
Ten  of  the  twenty  thousand,  which  would  remain 
as  a  surplus  of  the  fourscore,  after  paying  off  the 
mortgage,  was  intended  by  his  lordship  for  my 
use,  that  we  might  set  off  with  some  little  eclat 
on  our  marriage,  and  the  other  ten  for  his  own. 
— ^Ten  thousand  pounds,  therefore,  I  shall  be 
able  to  pay  you  immediately ;  and  for  the  re- 
maining twenty  thousand,  you  shall  have  a  mort- 
gage on  that  part  of  the  estate  which  is  to  be 
made  over  to  me,  with  whatever  security  yoa 
shall  re(^uire  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, till  the  principal  is  duly  discharged. 

Ster.  Why — to  do  you  justice,  sir  John,  there 
is  something  fair  and  open  in  your  proposal ;  and 
since  I  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  affiront 
upon  the  family 

Sir  John,  Nothing  was  ever  farther  from  my 
thoughts,  Mr  Sterling. — And,  after  all,  the  whole 
afiuir  is  nothing  extraordinary— such  things  hap- 
pen every  day ;  and,  as  the  world  has  only  heard 
generally  of  a  treaty  between  the  families,  when 
this  marriage  takes  place,  nobody  will  be  the 
wiser,  if  we  have  but  discretion  enough  to  keep 
our  own  counsel. 

Ster,  True,  true ;  and,  since  you  only  transfer 
from  one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  thaa 
transferring  so  much  stock,  you  know. 

Sir  John,  The  very  thing  ! 

Ster.  Odso  !  I  had  forgot. — We  are  reckoning 
without  our  host  here— there  is  another  difficul- 
ty  

Sir  John.  Yon  alarm  me  !  What  can  that  be? 

Ster.  I  can't  stir  a  step  in  this  bu»iiiess  without 
consulting  my  sister  Heidelberg. — The  family  has 
very  great  expectations  from  her,  and  wc  must, 
not  give  her  any  offence. 
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Sir  John.  But  if  jou  come  into  this  nMasare, 
surely  she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consent 

Ster.  I  don't  know  that — Betsy  is  her  darling, 
and  I  can't  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  any  slight 
that  seems  to  be  offered  to  her  favourite  niece. 
However,  Til  do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  You 
shall  ^o  and  break  the  matter  to  her  first ;  and  by 
that  time  I  may  suppose  that  your  rhetoric  has 
prevailed  on  her  to  tisten  to  reason,  I  will  step  in 
to  reinforce  your  arguments. 

Sir  John.  1*11  fly  to  her  immediately ;  you  pro- 
mise me  your  assiatanoe  ? 

Ster.  I  do. 

Sir  John.  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it !  and  now, 
success  attend  me  !  [Going, 

Ster.  Hark'e,  sir  John!  [Sir  John  retumt.] 
Not  a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my  sister, 
air  John? 

Sir  John.  Oh,  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb^  sir. 

[Going. 

Ster.  You'll  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand? 

Sir  John.  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Ster.  But,  sir  John !  one  thing  more.  [Sir 
John  retums.\  My  lord  must  know  nothing  of 
this  stroke  of  friendship  between  us. 

Sir  John.  Not  for  the  world.  Let  me  alone  ! 
let  me  alone !  [Offering  to  go. 

Ster.  [Holding  Atm.]  And  when  every  thing  is 
agreed,  we  must  give  each  other  a  bond,  to  be 
held  fast  to  the  bargain. 

Sir  John.  To  be  sure.  A  bond  by  all  means ! 
a  bond,  or  whatever  you  please. 

[Exit  Sir  John  hastify. 

Ster.  I  should  have  thought  of  more  conditions 
—he's  in  a  humour  to  give  me  every  thing— Why, 
what  mere  children  are  your  fellows  of  quality, 
that  cry  for  a  plaything  one  minute,  and  throw 
it  by  the  next !  as  changeable  as  the  weather,  a(nd 
AS  uncertain  as  the  stocks !  Special  fellows  to 
drive  a  bargain  !  and  yet  they  are  to  take  care  of 
the  interest  of  the  nation  truly  !  Here  does  this 
whirligig  man  of  fashion  offer  to  give  up  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  hard  money,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  it  was  a  china  orange.  By  this 
mortgage,  I  shall  have  a  hold  on  his  terra  firma ; 
and,  if  be  wants  more  money,  as  he  certainly 
will — let  him  have  children  by  my  daughter  or  no, 
I  shall  have  his  whole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  be- 
nefit of  my  family.  Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the 
children  of  citizens,  who  have  acquired  fortunes, 
prove  persons  of  fashion;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
persons  of  fashion,  who  have  ruined  their  forr 
tunes,  reduce  the  next  generation  to  cits. 

[£.ri^  Ster. 

SCENE  II.— CAanges  to  another  apartment. 

Enter  Mas  Heidelberg,  and  Miss  Sterling. 

Mitt  Ster.  This  is  your  gentle-looking,  soft- 
speaking,  sweet-smiling,  affable  Miss  Fanny  for 


you 


Mrs  Heid.  My  Miss  Fanny !  I  disclaim  her. 


With  all  her  arts  she  never  could  insinuate  herself 
into  my  good  graces ;  and  yet  she  has  a  way  with 
her,  that  deceives  man,  woman,  and  child,  ex- 
cept you  and  me,  niece. 

3ftM  Ster.  O  ay ;  she  wants  nothing  but  t 
crook  in  her  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  1^  ann, 
to  be  a  perfect  picture  of  innocence  and  smpli- 
city. 

Mrt  Heid.  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amstei^ 
dam,  when  I  went  over  to  visit  my  husband's  re- 
lations. 

Mitt  Ster.  And  then,  she's  so  mighty  good  to 
servants^—'  pray,  John,  do  this — pray,  Tom,  do 

*  that—  thank  you,  Jenny ;'  and  then,  so  humble 
to  her  relations — '  to  be  sure,  papa ! — as  my  aunt 

*  pleases — my  sister  knows  best.— But,  with  all 
her  demureness  and  humility,  she  has  no  objec- 
tion to  be  lady  Melvil,  it  seems^  nor  to  any  wick- 
edness that  can  make  her  so. 

Mrs  Heid.  She  ladv  Melvil !  Compose  yoor^ 
self,  niece !  Til  ladyship  her,  indeed :  a  little 
creepin,  cantin— -^he  shan't  be  the  better  for  a 
farden  of  my  money.  But  tell  me,  child,  how 
does  this  intriguing  with  sir  John  correspond  with 
her  partiality  to  Lovewell  ?  I  don't  see  a  oooca- 
tunation  here. 

Mitt  Ster.  There  I  was  deceived,  madam.  I 
took  all  their  whisperings  and  stealing  into  ow- 
ners to  be  the  mere  attraction  of  vulgar  iniods; 
but,  behold  !  their  private  meetings  were  not  to 
contrive  their  own  insipid  happiness,  bnt  to  ooo- 
spire  against  mine.  But  I  anow  whence  pro- 
ceeds Mr  Lovewell's  resentment  to  me.  I  could 
not  stoop  to  be  familiar  with  my  father's  clerk, 
and  so  I  have  lost  hb  interest 

M's  Heid.  My  spirit  to  a  T !  My  dear  child  i 
[Kisses  her.]  Mr  Heidelberg  lost  his  election  for 
member  of  Parliament,  because  I  would  not  de- 
mean myself  to  be  slobbered  about  by  dninkco 
shoemakers,  beastly  cheesemongers,  and  greasy 
butchers  and  tallow-chandlers.    However,  niece, 
I  can't  help  diffuring  a  little  in  opinion  from  yoa  io 
this  matter.    My  expenince  and  sagacity  makes 
me  still  suspect,  that  there  iAsomething  more  be- 
tween her  and  that  Lovewell,  notwithstanding 
this  afl^ir  of  sir  John.    I  had  my  eye  upon  then 
the  whole  time  of  breakfast    Sir  John,  I  obser- 
ved, looked  a  little  confounded,  indeed,  though  I 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed  in  the  garden. 
You  seemed  to  sit  upon  thorns,  too  :  But  Fanny 
and  Mr  Lovewell  made  quite  another  guess-sort 
of  a  figur,  and  were  as  perfect  a  pictur  of  two 
distrest  lovers,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  bv  Ra- 
phael Angelo.    As  to  sir  John  and  Fanny,  t  want 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Miss  Ster.  Matter  of  fact,  madam  !  Did  not  I 
come  unexpectedly  upon  them?  Was  not  sir 
John  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  hand  ? 
Did  not  he  look  all  love,  and  she  all  confusion? 
Is  not  that  matter  of  fact  ?  and  did  not  sir  John, 
the  moment  that  papa  was  called  out  of  the 
room  to  the  lawyer-men,  get  up  from  breakfast. 
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lod  follow  faim  tinmediately  ?  And  I  warrant  you 
that,  by  this  time,  he  has  made  proposals  to  him  to 
narry  my  sister -Oh,  that  some  other  per- 
son, an  earl,  or  a  duke,  would  make  his  addres- 
ses to  me,  that  I  might  be  revenged  on  this  mon- 
icer! 

Mrs  Held.  Be  cool,  child  !  von  shall  be  ladv 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  cabailins,if  it  costs  roc 
ten  thousand -pounds  to  turn  the  scale.  Sir  John 
may  apply  to'mv  brother,  indeed  ;  but  Til  make 
them  all  know  who  governs  in  this  fammaly. 

ilfio  Ster.  As  I  live,  madam,  yonder  comes 
ur  John  !  A  base  man  !  I  can't  endare  the 
sight  of  him.     I'll  leave  the  room  this  instant 

\jyisordcred 

Mrt  Held,  Poor  thing  !  Well,  retire  to  your 
own  chamber,  child  ;  Vii  give  it  him,  I  warrant 
fou ;  and,  by  and  by.  Til  come  and  let  you  know 
all  that  has  past  between  us. 

Miu  Ster,  Pray  do,  madam.  [Looking  back,] 
A  Tile  wretch  !  [EjpU  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 

Sir  John,  Your  most  obedient  humble  scr- 
rant,  madam.  [Boeing  very  respectfully. 

Mrt  Heid.  Your  servant,  sir  John. 

[Droppin0  a  half  curtsey^  and  pouting. 

Sir  John,  Miss  Sterling's  manner  of  quitting 
die  room,  on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  cool- 
oeat  of  your  behaviour  to  mc,  madam,  convince 
lie  that  she  has  acquainted  you  with  what  past 
this  morning. 

Mrs  Had.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir  John,  to  be 
Bade  acquainted  %vith  any  thing  that  should  in- 
luce  roe  to  change  the  opinion  which  I  would . 
J  ways  wish  to  entertain  of  a  person  of  qualaty. 

\Pouting. 

Sir  John.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition 
o  merit  the  best  opinion  from  Mrs  Heidel- 
lerg ;  and  when  she  comes  to  weigh  all  circum- 
taoces,  I  flatter  myself 

Mrs  Heid,  You  do  flatter  yourself,  if  you 
magine  that  I  can  approve  of  your  behaviour  to 
ay  nieoe,  sir  John.  And  give  me  leave  to  tell 
rooy  sir  John,  that  you  have  been  drawn  into  an 
^OD  much  beneath  you,  sir  John;  and  that  I 
lcK)k  upon  every  injury  ofK^red  to  Miss  Betty 
kerlin^  as  an  affront  to  myself,  sir  John. 

[Warmb/, 

Sir  John,  I  wonld  not  oflcnd  you  for  the 
vf>Hd,  madam ;  but  when  I  am  influenced  by  a 
lartiality  for  another,  however  ill-founded,  I 
lope  your  discernment  and  good  sense  will 
iunk  it  rather  a  point  of  honour  to  renounce  en- 
lagements,  which  I  could  not  fulfil  so  strictly  as 
t  ought ;  and  that  yod  will  excuse  the  change  in 
ny  inclinations,  since  the  new  object,  as  well  as 
lie  first,  has  the  honour  of  being  your  niece,  ma- 
lam. 

Mrs  Heid,  I  disclaim  her  as  a  niece,  sir  John ; 
Hits  Sterhng;  disclaims  her  as  a  sister,  and  the 

Vol,  IL 


whole  fammaly  roust  disclaim  her,  for  her  moi^ 
strous  baseness  and  treachery. 

Sir  John.  Indeed,  she  has  been  guilty  of  none, 
madam.  Her  hand  and  her  heart  are,  I  am  sure, 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and  Mr  Ster- 
ling. 

Enter  Sterling,  behind. 

And  if  you  should  not  oppose  my  inclinations,  I 
am  sure  of  Mr  SterHne's  consent,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid,  Indeed .' 

Sir  John,  Quite  certain,  madam. 

Ster.  [Behind.]  So !  they  seem  to  be  coming 
to  terms  already.  I  may  venture  ^to  make  nry 
appearance. 

Jlirs  Hei€L  To  marry  -Fanny? 

[Sterling  advances  by  degrees. 

Sir  John,  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid,  My  brother  has  given  his  consent, 
you  say? 

Sir  John,  In  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no 
other  restrirticm  than  the  failure  of  your  ixmcur- 
rence^  madam.  [Sees  -Sterling.]  Oh,  here''s 
Mr  Sterling,  who  will  confirm  what  I  have  told 
you. 

Mrs  Heid,  What !  have  you  consented  to 
give  up  your  own  daughter  in  this  manner,  bro- 
ther? 

Sier,  Give  her  up !  no,  not  give  her  up,  sis- 
ter ;  only  in  case  that  you Zounds,  I  am  af- 
raid you  have  said  too  much,  sir  John. 

[Apart  to  Sir  Jonir. 

Mrs  Heid,  Yes,  yes.  I  see  now  that  it  is 
true  enough  what  my  niece  told  me.  You  are 
all  plottin  and  caballin  against  her.  Pray,  does 
lord  Ogleby  know  of  this  affiur  ? 

Sir  John.  I  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted 
with  it,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid.  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so. 
And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are  not  to 
be  consulted  till  the  last. 

Ster,  What!  did  not  you  consult  my  lord? 
Oh,  fy  for  shame,  sir  John  I 

Sir  John,  Nay,  but  Mr  Sterling-r— 

Mrs  Heid.  We,  who  are  the  persons  of  most 
consequence  and  experunce  in  the  two  famma- 
lies,  are  to  know  nothing  of  the  mattor,  'till  the 
whole  is  as  good  as  concluded  upon.  But  his 
lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  have  more  gencrosaty 
than  to  countenance  such  a  perceding.  And  £ 
could  not  have  expected  such  behaviour  from  a 
person  of  your  qualaty,  sir  John.  And,  as  for 
you,  brother 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  yon. 
liave  you  no  spurrit  ?  no  more  concern  for  the 
honour  of  our  fammaly  than  to  consent 

Ster.  Consent  I  I  consent !  As  I  hope  for 
mercy,  I  never  gave  my  consent !  Did  I  con- 
sent, sir  John  ? 

Sir  John,  Not  absolutely,  withqut  Mrs  Ilei. 
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delberg's  concurrence.    But,  in  case  oF  her  ap- 
prubation ^ 

Ster,  Ay,  I  gnuit  jou,  if  my  sister  approved. 

But  that's  quite  another  thing,  you  know 

[To  Mrs  Heidelberg. 

Mrt  Held,  Your  sister  approve,  indeed !  I 
thought  you  knew  her  better,  brother  Sterling  ! 
What !  approve  of  having  your  eldest  daughter 
returned  upon  your  hands,  and  exchanged  for 
the  younger  !  I  am  surprised  how  you  could 
listen  to  such  a  scandalous  proposal. 

Sier.  1  tell  you,  I  never  did  listen  to  it  Did 
not  1  say,  that  1  would  be  entirely  governed  by 
iny  sister,  sir  John  ?  And,  unless  she  agreed  to 
your  marrying  Fanny 

Mrs  Held.  I  agree  to  his  marrying  Fanny ! — 
abominable !  llie  roan  is  absolutely  out  of  his 
senses.  Can't  that  wise  head  of  yours  foresee 
the  consequence  of  all  this,  brother  Sterhng? — 
Will  sir  John  take  Fanny  without  a  fortune  ? — 
No!  After  you  have  settled  the  largest  part  of 
your  property  on  your  youngest  daughter,  can 
there  be  an  equal  portion  left  for  the  eldest  ? — 
No  !  Does  not  this  overturn  the  whole  systum  of 
the  faminaly  ?  Yes,  yes,  yes !  You  know  I  was 
always  for  my  niece  Betsey's  marrying  a  person 
of  the  very  first  qualaty.  That  was  my  maxum : 
and,  therefore,  much  the  largest  settlement  was, 
of  course,  to  be  made  upon  her.  As  for  Fanny, 
if  she  could,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or  a  member  of 

Earliament,  or  a  rich  common  councD-man  for  a 
usband,  I  thought  it  might  do  very  well. 

Sir  John.  But  if  a  better  match  should  ofier 
itself,  why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Held,  What!  at  the  ei  pence  of  her  elder 
sister?  O  He,  sir' John  !  How  could  you  bear  to 
hear  such  an  indignity,  brother  Sterling? 

Ster,  1!  Nay,  I  shan't  hear  of  it,  I  promise 
yoU'  I  can't  hear  of  it,  indeed,  sir  John. 

Mrs  Heid,  But  you  have  heard  of  it,  brother 
Sterhng. — You  know  you  have;  and  sent  sir  John 
to  propose  it  to  me.  But  if  you  cau  give  up  your 
daughter,  I  shan't  forsake  my  niece,  1  assure  you. 
Ah  T  if  my  poor  dear  Mr  Heidelberg  and  our 
sweet  babes  had  been  alive,  he  would  not  have 
behaved  so. 

Sler.  Did  I,  sir  John? Nay,  speak  It— 

Bring  me  oS,  or  we  are  ruined. 

[Apart  to  Sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Why,  to  be  sure,  to  speak  the 
trutli — 

Mrs  Heid.  To  speak  the  truth,  Tm  ashamed 
of  you  both.  But  have  a  care  what  you  arc 
about,  brother  !  have  a  care,  I  say.  The  eouu- 
sellurs  are  in  the  house,  I  hear;  and  if  every 
thing  is  not  settled  to  my  liking,  I'll  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you,  if  I  live  these  hundred  years. 
—I'll  go  over  to  Holland,  and  settle  witli  Mr 
V'nndcrhprncken,  my  poor  husband's  first  cousin, 
and  my  own  famnialy  shall  never  be  the  better 
*br  a  farden  of  my  money,  I  promise  you.  [JExiV. 


Ster.  I  thought  so.  I  knew  she  nerer  wo«U 
agree  to  it 

Sir  John.  'Sdeath,  how  unfortunate  !  What 
can  we  do,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  Nothing. 

Sir  John.  What !  must  oar  agreement  break 
off  the  moment  it  is  made,  then  ? 

Ster.  It  can't  be  helped,  sir  John.  The  family, 
as  I  told  you  before,  have  great  expectations  from 
my  sister ;  and  if  this  matter  proceeds,  you  hear 
yourself,  that  she  threatens  to  leave  as. — My  bro- 
ther Heidelberg  was  a  warm  num— a  rery  warm 
man;  and  died  worth  a  plumb  at  least;  a  plumb! 
ay,  I  warrant  you,  he  died  worth  a  plumb  and  a 
half. 

Sir  John.  Well;  but  if  I 

Ster.  And  then,  my  sister  has  three  or  foor 
very  good  mortgages,  a  deal  of  money  io  the 
three  per  cents,  and  old  South-Sea  aimuitiet; 
besides  large  concerns  in  the  Dutch  and  French 
funds.  VSt  greatest  part  of  all  this  she  means 
to  leave  to  our  family. 

Sir  John. .  I  can  only  say,  sir 

Ster.  Why,  your  offer  of  the  difference  of  du^ 
ty  thousand  was  very  fair  and  handsome,  to  be 
sure,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  but  I  am  even  willing  to-       ■* 

Ster.  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  accept  it  against  her 
will,  I  might  lose  above  a  hundred  thousand;  so, 
you  see  the  balance  is  against  you,  sir  John. 

Sir  John.  But  is  there  no  way,  do  you  think, 
of  prevailing  on  Mrs  Heidelberg  to  grant  her 
consent  ? 

Ster.  I  am  afraid  not. However,  when 

her  passion  is  a  little  abated — for  she's  very  pas- 
sionate— ^you  may  try  what  can  be  done :  but  joa 
must  not  use  my  name  any  more,  sir  John. 

iSir  John.  Suppose  I  was  to  prevail  on  Lord 
Ogleby  to  apply  to  her,  do  you  think  that  would 
have  any  influence  over  her  ? 

Ster.  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to  pc^ 
suade  her  to  it  than  any  otlier  person  in  the  fa- 
mily. She  has  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Ogleby. 
She  loves  a  lord. 

Sir  John.  I'll  apply  to  him  this  very  day. — And 
if  he  should  prevail  on  Mrs  Heidelberg,  I  may 
depend  on  your  friendship,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay ;  £  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  joo, 
when  it  is  in  my  power;  but,  as  the  acooant 
stands  now,  you  see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures. 
And  so,  your  servant,  sir  John.  V^- 

Sir  John.  What  a  situation  am  I  in  ! — Break- 
ing off  with  her  whom  1  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
marry ;  rejected  by  the  object  of  my  afifections ; 
and  embroiled  with  this  turbulent  woman,  who 
governs  the  whole  family.-  And  yet  oppoiitian, 
instead  of  smothering,  increases  my  inclination. 
I  must  have  her.  I'll  apply  immediately  to  lord 
Ogleby ;  and  if  he  can  but  bring  over  the  aunt  tu 
our  party,  her  innueuce  will  overcome  the  scru- 
ples and  deiicacy  of  my  dear  Fanny,  and  1  shall 
be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  [£jrtt 
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SCENE  I.    A  Room. 


Enter  Mr  Sterling,  Mrs  Heidelberg,  and 

Miss  Sterling. 

Sier.  What!  will  you  send  Fanny  to  town, 
sister? 

Mrs  Held.  To-morrow  evening.      IVe  given 
orders  about  it  already. 
iS^^.  Indeed  ! 
Mrt  Held.  Posatively. 

Sier,  But  consider,  sister,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  what  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Mrs  Held.  Not  naif  so  odd  as  her  behaviour, 
brother.  This  time  was  intended  for  happiness, 
and  111  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  destroy  it 
I  insist  on  her  going  ciflf  to-morrow  morning. 
Sier.  Vm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy. 
Mist  Sier.  No,  indeed,  papa.  My  aunt  knows 
that  it  is  not.  For  all  Fanny's  baseness  to  me, 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing  to 
hurt  her  with  you  or  my  aunt  for  the  world. 

Mr$  Heid,  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsey ;  I  will 
have  my  way.    When  she  is  packed  off,  every 

thing  will  go  on  as  it  should  do. Since  they 

are  at  their  intrigues,  I'll  let  them  see  that  we 
can  act  with  vigour  on  our  part ;  and  the  sending 
her  out  of  the  way,  shall  be  the  purliminary  step 
to  all  the  rest  of  my  perceedings. 

Sier.  Well,  but  sister 

Mrs  Heid.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  brother 
Sterhng;  for  I'm  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  I 
will. — —Come  along,  child.  [To  Miss  Ster- 
ling.] The  post-shay  shall  be  at  the  door  by 
six  o'clock  in  tne  morning ;  and  if  Miss  Fanny 
does  not  get  into  it,  why*  I  will — and  so  there  s 
an  end  of  the  matter.  [Bounces  oui  with  Miss 
Sterling;  then  returns.^  One  word  more,  bro- 
ther Sterling.  I  expect  that  you  will  take  your 
eldest  daughter  in  your  hand,  and  make  a  formal 
complaint  to  Lord  Ogleby,  of  sir  John  Melvil's 
behaviour. — Do  this,  brother; — shew  a  proper 
regard  for  the  honour  of  your  fammaiy  yourself, 
ai^  I  shall  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  raismg  of  it. 

If  not but  now  you   know   my  mind.      So 

act  as  you  please,  and  take  the  consequences. 

[Exit. 
Sier.  The  devil's  in  the  women  for  tyranny ! 

Mothers,  wives,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they 

always  will  govern  us. As  to  my  sister  Hei- 
delberg, she  knows  the  strength  of  her  purse,  and 

domineers  upon  the  credit  of  it ^  I  will  do 

thb,'  and  '  you  shall  do  that,'  and  *  you  shall  do 
t*other, — or  else  the  fammaiy  sha'n't  have  a  far^ 

den  of  * — [Mimicking.] So  absolute  with  her 

money  ! — ^But,  to  say  the  truth,  nothing  -but  mo- 
ney can  make  us  absolute ;  and  so  we  must  e'en 
make  the  best  of  her.  [Esit. 


SCENE  U.'-Changes  to  the  Garden. 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby,  and  Canton. 

Lord  Ogle.  What!  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to 
be  sent  away  !;— Why  ? — Wherefore  ? — What's 
the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Can.  Je  ne  S9ais  pas — I  know  nothing  of  it 
Lord  Ogle.  It  can't  be — it  shan't  be : — I  pro- 
test against  the  measure.    She's  a  fine  girl,  and 
I  had  much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  annihilated,  than  that  she  should  leave  us. 

Her  vulgar  father,  that's  the  very  abstract 

of  'Change-alley — the  aunt,  that's  always  endea- 
vouring to  be  a  fine  lady — and  the  pert  sister,  for 
ever  shewing  that  she  is  one,  are  horrid  company 
indeed,  and,  without  her,  would  be  intolerable. 
Ah,  la  petite  Fancfaon !  she's  the  thing :  Isn't 
she,  Canton  ? 

Can.  Dcre  is  very  good  sympatie  entre  vous 
and  dat  young  lady,  mi  lor. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  not  be  left  among  these  Goths 
and  Vandals,  your  Sterlings,  your  Heidelbergs, 

and  Devilbergs if  she  goes,  I'll  positively  go, 

too. 

Can.  In  de  same  post-chav,  mi  lor?  You  have 
no  objection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  mademoiselle 
neither,  too— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Prithee,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 
Canton.  Does  thy  Swiss  shipidify  imagme  that  I 
can  see  and  talk  with  a  fine  girl  without  desires ! 
My  eyes  are  involuntarily  attracted  by  beautiful 
objects — I  fly  as  naturally  to  a  fine  girl 

Can.  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  my  lor,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
You  alway  fly  togedere  like  un  pair  de  pigeons — 

Lord  Ogle.  Like  un  pair  de  pigeons — [Mocks 
him,] — ^Vous  etes  un  sot,  Mons.-  Canton — Thou 
art  always  dreaming  of  m^  intrigues,  and  never 
seest  me  badiner,  but  you  suspect  mischief,  you 
old  fool,  you. 

Can,  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always  fool 
in  dat,  my  lor,  he,  he,  he  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  He,  he,  he  !  Thou  art  incorrigible, 
but  thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like 
my  rappee  here, — [Takes  out  his  box] — a  most 
ridiculous  superfluity,  but  a  pinch  of  thee,  now 
and  then,  is  a  most  delicious  treat. 

Can.  You  do  me  great  honeur,  mi  lor. 

Lord  Ogle,  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul !  Thou 
art  properly  my  cephalic  snuflF,  and  art  no  bad 
medicine  a^nst  megrims,  vertigoes,  and  pro- 
found thinkmg — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Can.  Your  flatterie,  my  lor,  vil  make  me  too 
prode. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality 
for  me,  to  be  sure :  but  prithee,  Canton,  is  not  that 
Miss  Fanny  yonder  ? 

Can.   [Looking  with  a  glass.] — En  verity  'tis 
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she,  my  lor — ^'tis  one  of  de  pigeons — de  pigeons 
d'amour ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Don*t  be  ridiculous,  you  old  mon- 
key. [Smiling. 

Can.  I  am  monkee,  I  am  ole,  but  I  nave  eye, 
I  have  ear,  and  a  little  understand,  now  and 
Jen. 

Lord  Ogle.  Taiaez  vous,  bete. 

Can.  Elle  vous  attend,  my  lor.  She  vil  make 
a  love  to  you. 

Lord  Ogle.  Will  she?  Have  at  her,  then  !  A 
fine  pri  cannot  obHge  me  more — Egad,  I  find 
myWlf  a  little  enjou^* — Come  along.  Cant !  she 
i^'but  in  the  next  walk — but  there  is  such  a  deal 
of  this  damned  orinkum-crankum,  as  Sterliuiz, 
calls  it,  tliac  one  sees  people  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore one  can  get  to  them*— Allons,  Mons.  Canton, 
allons,  dune! 

[Exeunt,  tinging  in  Ftench. 

SCENE  Ul.'-Another  part  of  the  garden.. 

Enter  Lovewell  and  Faiuny. 

Lore.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  your  dis- 
tress !  It  overcomes  all  my  resolutions,  and  I  am 
prepared  for  the  discovery. 

Fan.  But  how  can  it  be  effected  before  my  de- 
parture ? 

Love,  ri!  tell  you.  Lord  OglebyWeros  to  en- 
tertain a  visible  partiality  for  you;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiarities  of  his  behaviour,  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  humane  at  the  bottom.  He  is 
vain  to  an  excess ;  but,  withal,  extremely  good-na- 
tured, and  would  do  any  thing  to  reconMuend 
himself  to  a  lady.  Do  you  open  the  whole'  af- 
fair of  our  marriage  to  him  immediately.  It  will 
come  with  more  irresistible  persuasion  from  you, 
tlian  from  myself;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you*ll 
gain  his  friendship  and  protection  at  once.  His 
influence  and  authority  will  put  an  end  to  sir 
.Tohu's  solicitations,  remove  your  aunt*s  and  sis- 
ter's unkinduess  and  suspicions,  and,  I  hope,  re- 
concile your  father  and  the  whole  family  tO'  our 
marrinji^e. 

Fan.  Heaven  grant  it !   Where  is  my  lord? 

Loroe.  I  have  heard  liim  and  Canton,  since  din- 
ner, singing  French  songs  under  the  great  walnut 
tree,  by  the  parlour^door.  If  you* meet  with  him 
in  the  <;ardeu,  you  may  disclose  the  whole  imme- 
diately. 

Fan.  Dreadful  as  the  task  is.  Til  do  it.  Any 
thinti  is  better  than  this  continual  anxiety. 

lA)ve.  By  that  time  the  discovery  is  made,  1 
will  appenr  to  second  you.  Ha  !  here  comes  my 
lord.  Now,  my  dear  Fanny,  sumtnon  up  ail 
your  spirits,  plead  our  cause  powerfully,  and  he 
sure  of  succesij.  [Going. 

Fan.  Ah,  don't  leave  me  ! 

Love.  Nay,  you  must  let  me. 

Fan.  Weil,  since  it  must  he  so,  V\\  obey  you, 
if  I  ha*'e  the  power.    Oh,  Lovewell ! 

Love.  Cousider,  our  situation  is  very  critical. 


To-morrow  m6rning  is  fixed  for  your  departure, 
and,  if  we  lose  this  opportunity,  wc  may  wish  in 
vain  for  another.  He  approaches — 1  must  re- 
tire. Speak,  my  dear  Fanny ;  speak,  and  make  us 
happy  : 

[Exit  LOVEWEIU 

Fan.  Good  Heaven !  "What  a  situation  Hra  I 
in  !  What  shall  I  do?  What  sltall  I  say  to  bun? 
I  am  all  confusion. 

Enter  Lord  Ocleby  and  Canton. 

Lord  Ogle.  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  folitary^ 
madam,  is  a  satire  upon  mankind,  and  'tis  fortu- 
nate that  one  man  has  broke  in  upon  your  reve-- 
rie,  for  the  credit  of  our  sex.  1  say  one,  madam; 
for  poor  Canton  here,  from  age  and  infirmities^ 
stands  for  nothing. 

Can.  Noting  at  all,  indeed. 
Fan.  Your  lordship  does  me  great  honour.    I 
had  a  favour  to  request,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  A  favour,  madam  !  To  behonoar- 
ed  with  your  commands,  is  an  inexpressible  fa- 
vour done  to  me,  madam. 

Fan.  If  your  lordbhip  could  indulge  me  initb 
the  honour  of  a  moment's — What  is  the  matter 
with  me?  [Atide. 

Lord  Ogle.  Tlie  girl's  confused  ! — he ! — here's 
something  in  the  wind,  faith — I'll  have  a  tete4- 
tete  witli  her — Ailez  vous  en  ! 

[To  Cantos. 
Can.  I  go— Ah,  pauvrc  Mademoiselle !  mj  lor, 
have  pitie  upon  the  poor  pigeonc  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  knock  you  down,  Cant  if  you're 
impertinent.  [^Tni/in^. 

Can.  Den  I  mus  away — [Shufflei  aU^ng^f^ 
You  arc  mosh  please,  for  all  dat. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 
Fan.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension.      [Aside. 

Lord  Ogle.  What  a  sweet  girl she's  a  dri- 

1  lized  being,  and  atones  for  the  barbarism  of  the 
rest  of  tlie  fbmily. 

Fan.  My  lord  I—I 

[She  curtme9,  and  hltuk^ 
Lord  Ogle.  [A<ldres$ing  her."] — I  look  upoo  it, 
madam,  bi  be  one  of  the  luckiest  circumstauces 
of  my  life,  thai  I  have  this  moment  the  honour  of 
receiving  your  commands,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
confirming,  with  uiy  tongue,  what  my  eyes  per- 
haps, have  but  too  weakly  expressed— that  I  am 
literally — the  humblest  of  your  servants. 

Fan.  I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by  your 
lordship's  partiality  to  me  ;  but  it  di»tresses  me, 
that  I  am  obliiied,  in  my  present  situation,  to  ap- 
ply to  it  for  protection. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  happy  in  your  flistresi^  ma- 
dam, because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  shew 
ray  zeal.  Beauty,  to  me,  is  a  religion  in  wliich  I 
was  bom  and  bred  a  bigot,  and  would  die  a  mar- 
tyr.   I  am  in  tolerabic  spirits,  faith  [ 

[Aude. 

Fan.  Tliere  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  momtoit,  a 

more  distressed  creature  than  myself.    Afiectioiv 
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duty,  hope,  des]Mdr,  and  a  thousand  different  sen- 
timents, are  struggling  in  my  bosom ;  and  even 
the  presence  of  your  lordship,  to  whom  I  have 
flown  for  protection,  adds  to  my  perplexity. 

Lard  Ogle,  I>oes  it,  madam  ? — Venus  forbid  ! 
— My  old  fault;  the  devil's  in  me,  I  think,  for 
perplexing  young  women. — [Asidcy  and  sjitiling.] 
— ^TaLe  courage,  madam  !  dear  Miss  Fanny,  ex- 
plain. You  have  a  powerful  advocate  in  my 
breast,  I  assure  you — My  heart,  madam — I  am 
attached  to  you  by  all  the  laws  of  sympathy  and 
deJicacy.     By  my  honour,  I  am  ! 

Fan.  Then  I  will  venture  to  unburthen  my 
mind — Sir  John  Melvil,  my  loid,  by  the  most 
misplaced  and  mistimed  declaration  of  afiec- 
tion  for  me,  has  made  me  the  unbappiest  of 
women. 

Lord  Ogle.  How,  oMidara  !  Has  sir  John  made 
his  addresnes  to  you  ? 

Fan,  He  has,  my  lord,  in  tlie  strongest 
tenns.  But  I  hope  it  is  needlestf  to  say,  that  my 
daty  to  my  father,  love  to  my  sit^ter,  and  regard 
to  t)»c  whole  family,  as  well  as  the  great  re- 
spect I  entertain  for  your  lordship,  [CurtieyingJ] 
luade  me  shudder  at  his  addresses. 

Lord  Ogle.  Charming  girl !  Proceed,  my  dear 
Miss  Fanny,  proceed  ! 

Fan.  In  a  moment— give  roe  leave,  my  lord  ! 
But  if  wliat  I  have  to  disclose  should  be  re- 
ceived with  an^rr  or  displeasure* 


Lord  Ogle,  impossible,  by  aU  the  tender 
powers  ! — Speak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  di- 
Tine  the  cause  before  you  utter  it 

Fan.  Then,  my  lord,  sir  John*s  addresses  are 
not  only  shocking  to  me  in  themselves,  but  are 
more  particularly  disagreeable  to  me  at  this  time 
— as — 9A —  [UesUating. 

Lord  Ogle.  As  what,  madam  ? 

Fan.  As — pardon  my  confusion — I  wm  en- 
tirely devoted  to  another. 

Lord  Ogle.  If  this  is  not  plain,  the  devil's  in 
it [/IsM^f.]  But  tell  me,  my  dear  Miss  Fan- 
ny, for  I  muiit  know ;  tell  me  the  how,  the  when, 
and  the  where ^Tell  me 

Enter  Canton  hastily. 

Can.  My  lor,  my  lor,  my  lor ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Damn  your  Swiss  inipcrbnence ! 
how  durst  you  interrupt  me  in  the  most  critical 
melting  moment  that  ever  love  and  beauty  ho- 
noured me  with  ? 

Can.  I  demacde  pardonne,  my  lor !  Sir  John 
Melvil,  my  lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  do  him  de 
honeur  to  speak  a  little  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Ogle.  I*m  not  at  leisure — I  am  busy — 
Get  away,  you  stupid  old  dog,  yoa  Swiss  rascal, 
arm 

Can.  Fort  bien,  my  lor. 

[Canton  goes  oat  on  tiptoe. 

Lord  Ogle.  By  the  laws  of  gallantry,  madnni, 
this  interruption  should  be  death  :  but,  as  no 
punishment  ough^  to  disturb  the  triumpli  of  tlie 


softer  passions,  the  criminal  is  pardoned  and  dis- 
missed. Let  us  return,  madam,  to  the  highest 
luxury  of  exalted  minds — a  declaration  of  love 
Trom  the  lips  of  beauty. 

Fan.  The  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a 
little  relieved  me,  but  1  caimot  go  through  with 
it ;  and  yet  I  must  open  my  heart  with  a  dis- 
covery, or  it  will  break  with  its  burthen. 

Lord  Ogle.  What  passion  in  her  eyes  !  I  am 
alarmed  to  agitation  f  [i4si</e.]  I  presume,  ma- 
dam, (and  as  you  have  flattered  me,  by  making 
me  a  party  concerned,  1  hope  youMi  excuse  the 
presumption)  that 

Fan.  Do  you  excuse  my  making  yon  a  party 
concerned,  my  lord,  and  let  me  interest  your 
heart  in  my  behalf,  as  my  future  happiness  or 
misery  in  a  great  measure  depend — 

Lord  Ogle.  Upon  me,  madam  ? 

Fan.  Upon  you,  my  lord.  F^/^'^*. 

Lord  Ogle.  There*s  no  standing  this ;  I  luive 
caught  tlie  infection — her  tenderness  dissolves 
me.  [Sightk 

Fan.  And  should  you  too  severely  judge  of  a 
rash  action  which  passion  prompted,  and  mo- 
desty has  long  concealed 

Lord  Ogle.  [Taking  her  hand.]  Thou  amiable 
creature,  command  my  heart,  for  il  is  vanquished ! 
Speak  but  thy  virtuous  wishes,  and  enjoy  them. 

Fan.  I  cannot,  my  lord ;  indeed,  I  cannot. 
Mr  Lovewell  must  tell  you  my  distresses ;  and 
when  you  know  them,  pity  and  protect  me. 

[Exit  in  tears. 

Lord  Ogle.  How  the  devil  could  I  bring  her 
to  this  ?  It  is  too  much — tix>  much — I  can't  bear 
it — I  must  give  way  to  this  amiable  weakness. 
[Wipes  his  eyes.J  My  heart  overflows  with  syn^ 
pathy,  and  I  i^el  every  tenderness  I  have  in- 
sp  ircd.  [Stifles  a  tear."]  How  blrod  hove  I  been 
to  the  desolation  I  have  made  !  How  could  I 
possibly  imagine  that  a  little  partial  attention  and 
tender  civilities  to  this  young  creature  should 
have  gatliered  to  this  burst  of  passion  !  Can  I 
he  a  man,  and  withsbmd  it.^  No — I'll  sacrifice  the 
whole  sex  to  her.  But  here  comes  the  father^ 
quite  apropos.  Til  open  the  matter  immediately, 
settle  the  business  with  hini,  and  take  the  sweet 
girl  down  to  Ogleby  House  to-morrow  morning. 
But  whnt  the  devil !  Miss  Sterling,  too  !  What 
mischiefs  in  tlie  wind  now  } 

Enter  Mr  Sterling  and  Miss  Stirling. 

• 

Ster.  My  lord,  your  servant !  I  am  attending 
my  daughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagreeable  af- 
fair.   Speak  to  his  lordship,  Betsey. 

Lord  Ogle.  Your  eyes  Miss  Sterling — for  I 
always  read  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady— betray 
some  little  emotion.  What  are  your  commands, 
madam  ? 

Miu  Sier.  I  have  but  too  much  cause  for  my 
emotion,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  cannot  commend  my  kinsman's 
behaviour,  madam.    He  has  behaved  like  a  false 
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knight,  t  must  Confess.    I  have  heard  of  his 
apostasy.    Miss  Fanny  has  informed  me  of  it 

Miss  SUr,  Miss  Fanny's  baseness  has  been 
the  cause  of  sir  John's  inconstancy. 

Lord  O^le.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling, 
your  passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sir  John 
may  have  entertained  a  passion  for  Miss  Fanny ; 
but,  believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Sterling,  believe 
me,  Miss  Fanny  has  no  passion  for  sir  John. 
She  has  a  passion,  indeed,  a  most  tender  passion. 
She  has  opened  her  whole  soul  to  me,  and  I 
know  where  her  affections  are  placed. 

[Conceitedly. 

Miss  Ster,  Not  upon  Mr  Lovewell,  my  lord ; 
for  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  her  seeming 
attachment  to  him,  is,  by  his  consent,  made  use 
of  as  a  blind  to  cover  her  designs  upon  sir  John. 

Lord  Ogle,  Lovewell !  No,  poor  lad !  she  does 
not  think  of  him.  [SmiUng. 

Miss  Ster,  Have  a  care,  mv  lord,  that  both 
the  families  are  not  made  the  dupes  of  sir  John's 
artiBoe,  and  my  sister's  dissimulation  !  You  don't 
know  her ;  indeed,  my  lord,  you  don't  know  her ; 
a  base,  insinuating,  perfidious — It  is  too  much — 
She  has  been  beforehand  with  me,  I  perceive. 
Such  unnatural  behaviour  to  me !  But  since  I 
see  I  can  have  no  redress,  I  am  resolved  that 
some  way  or  other  I  will  have  revenge.      [Exit, 

Ster.  This  is  foolish  work,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  have  too  much  sensibility  to  bear 
the  tears  of  beautv. 

Ster,  It  is  touching,  indeed,  my  lord ;  and  very 
moving  for  a  father. 

Lord  Ogle.  To  be  sure,  sir !  You  must  be  dis- 
tressed beyond  measure !  Wherefore,  to  divert 
your  too  exquisite  feeling,  suppose  we  change 
the  subject,  and  proceed  to  business. 

Ster.  With  all  m^  heart,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  YoU  see,  Mr  Sterling,  we  can  make 
no  union  in  our  families  by  the  proposed  marriage. 

Ster.  And  I  am  very  sorry  to  sec  it,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle,  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  be- 
ing allied  to  our  house,  Mr  Sterling  ? 

Ster.  'TIS  my  only  wish  at  present,  my  omni- 
um, as  I  may  call  it. 

lA)rd  Ogle.  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Ster.  Shall  they,  my  lord  !  but  how — how  ? 

Lord  Ogle,  I'll  marry  in  your  family. 

Ster,  What!  my  sister  Heidelberg? 

Lord  Ogle.  You  throw  rae  into  a  cold  sweat, 
Mr  Sterling !  No,  not  your  sister ;  but  your 
daughter. 

Ster.  My  daughter ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Fanny  ! — ^Now  the  murder's  out ! 

Ster.  What!  you,  my  lord? 

Lord  Ogle.  Yes,  I ;  I,  Mr  Sterling  ! 

Ster.  No,  no,  my  lord ;  that's  too  much. 

[Smiling. 

Lord  Ogle.  Too  much !  I  don't  comprehend 
you. 

Ster.  What,  you,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fanny ! 
Bless  me,  what  i\ill  the  folks  say? 
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Lord  Ogle.  Why,  what  will  they  say ! 

Ster,  That  you're  a  bold  man,  my  lord ;  that's 
all. 

Lord  Ogle.  Mr  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit, 
for  aught  I  know.    Do  you  court  my  Alliance  ? 

Ster.  To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Then  I'll  explain — My  nephew 
won't  marry  your  eldest  daugnter :  nor  I  neither 

Your  youngest  daughter  won't  marry  him: 

I  will  marry  your  youngest  daughter. 

Ster.  What !  with  a  youngest  daughter's  for- 
tune, my  lord? 

Lord  Ogle.  With  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune 
at  all,  sir.  Love  is  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and  the 
demon.  Interest,  sinks  before  him.  So,  sir,  as  I 
said  before,  I  will  marry  your  youngest  daughter; 
your  youngest  daughter  will  marry  me. 

Ster,  Who  told  you  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Her  own  sweet  self,  sir. 

Ster.  Indeed ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Yes,  sir;  our  afiection  is  mutual; 
your  advantage  double  and  treble;  your  daugh- 
ter will  be  a  countess  directly — I  shall  be  the 
happiest  of  beings ;  and  you  11  be  father  to  an 
earl  instead  of  a  baronet 

Ster,  But  what  will  my  sister  say  f  and  my 
daughter? 

Lord  Ogle,  I'll  manage  that  matter;  nay,  if 
they  won't  consent,  I'll  run  away  with  joar 
daughter  in  spite  of  you. 

Ster.  Well  said,  my  lord  !  your  spirit's  good ; 
I  wish  you  had  my  constitution  !  but  if  you'll 
venture,  I  have  no  objection,  if  my  sister  has 
none. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  answer  for  your  sister,  sir- 
Apropos  r  the  lawyers  are  jn  the  house.  Ill  have 
articles  drawn,  and  the  whole  affair  concluded 
to-morrow  morning. 

Ster.  Very  weli !  and  I'll  dispatch  Lovewell  to 
London  immediately  for  some  fresh  papers  I 
shall  want,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  manage  mat- 
ters with  my  sister.  You  must  excuse  me,  my 
lord,  but  i  can't  help  laughing  at  theTmatch— 
He,  he,  he !  what  will  the  folks  say?  [Exit- 

Lord  Osle.  What  a  fellow  am  I  f^ing  to  make 
a  father  of?  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  die 
post  in  his  warehouse— But  Fanny's  virtues  tune 
me  to  rapture  again,  and  I  won*t  think  of  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Enter  Lovewell,  hastily. 

Love,  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,  my  lord: 
arc  you  alone,  tny  lord  ? 

iord  Ogle.  No,  mj  lord,  I  am  not  alone ;  I  am 
in  company,  the  best  company. 

Love.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  never  was  in  such  exquisite  en- 
chanting company  since  my  heart  first  conceived, 
or  ray  senses  tasted  pleasure. 

Love.  Where  are  they,  my  lord  ? 

[Looking  ab<mt. 

Lord  Ogle.  In  my  mind,  sir. 
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What  company  have  you  there,  my  lord  ? 

Ogle.  My  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  crowd 
f  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a  de- 
f  ecstacy,  that  wit,  wine,  music,  poetry, 
»ioed,  and  each  perfection,  are  but  mere 
hadows  of  my  felicity. 

I  see  that  your  lordship  is  happy,  and  I 
It  it. 

Ogle.  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir ;  my  fe- 
all  not  selfishly  be  confined,  but  shall 
Its  influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  my 

I  need  not  say,  Lovewell,  that  you  shall 
ur  share  of  it. 

Shall  I,  my  lord  ? — ^Then  I  understand 
u  have  heard — Miss  Fanny  has  informed 

Ogle.  She  has;  I  have  heard,  and  she 
happy ;  'tis  determined. 
Then  I  have  reached  the  summit  of  my 
And  will  )our  lordship  pardon  the  folly  ? 
Ogle.  O  yes ;  poor  creature,  how  could 
it  ?    Twas  unavoidable —  Fate  and  ne- 

It  was,  indeed,  my  lord.    Your  kindness 
I  me. 
Ogle.  And  so  did  the  poor  girl,  faith  ! 

de  trembled  to  disclose  the  secret,  and 
her  affections  ? 

Ogle.  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not  think 
rtions  ill  placed. 

[Bowing.]  You  are  too  good,  my  lord, 
you  really  excuse  the  rashness  of  the  ac- 

OgU.  From  my  very  soul,  Lovewell. 
Your  generosity  overpowers  me.    [Boav 
vas  afraid  of  her  meeting  with  a  cold  re- 

Ogle.  More  fool  you,  then. 

leads  her  cause  with  ne\'er-failing  beauty, 
inds  a  full  redress.'       [Strikes  hi$  breast. 

me  girl,  Lovewell. 

Her  beauty,  my  lord,  is  her  least  merit. 

an  understanding 

Ogle.  Her  choice  convinces  me  of  that 

[Boming.]  That's  }rour  lordship's  good- 
ler  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 
Ogle.  No,  no ;  not  altojgether ;  it  began 
^rpst,  and  ended  in  passion. 
Indeed,  my  lord,  it  you  were  acquainted 
r  goodness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of 
1  well  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  in- 

^autics  of  her  face  and  person 

Ogle.  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of 
stence,  and  so  totally  of  your  mind,  touch- 
y  amiable  particular  of  that  sweet  girl, 
re  it  not  for  the  cold  unfeeling  impedi- 
f  the  law,  I  would  marry  her  to-morrow 

My  lord! 

Ogle.  I  would,  by  all  that*s  honourable  in 
d  amiable  in  woman. 


Love.  Marry  her! — What  do  you  mean,  my 
lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Miss  Fancy  Sterling  that  is ;  the 
countess  of  Ogleby  that  shall  be. 

Love.  I  am  astonished  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Why,  could  you  expect  less  from 
me? 

Love.  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroy- 
ed your  feeling. 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sighs. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  moment  that  love  and  pity  en- 
tered my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge  into 
matrimony,  and  shorten  the  girl's  tortures — I  ne- 
ver do  any  thing  by  halves  ;  do  I,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  No,  indeed,  my  lord.  [Sighs.]  What  an 
accident ! 

Lord  Ogle.  What's  the  matter,  Lovewell?  thou 
seem'st  to  have  lost  thy  faculties  I  Why  don't 
you  wish  me  joy,  man  ? 

Love.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  [Sighs. 

Lord  Ogle.  She  said  that  you  would  explain 
what  she  had  not  power  to  utter ;  but  I  wanted 
no  interpreter  for  die  language  of  love. 

Love.  But  has  your  lordship  considered  the 
consequences  of  your  resolution !  , 

Lord  Ogle.  No,  sir,  I  am  above  consideration, 
when  my  desires  are  kindled. 

Love.  But,  consider  the  consequences,  my  lord,- 
to  your  nephew,  sir  John. 

Lord  Ofle.  Sir  John  has  considered  no  conse- 
quences himself,  Mr  Lovewell. 

Love.  Mr  Sterling,  my  lord,  will .  certainly  re- 
fuse his  daughter  to  sir  John. 

Lord  Ogk.  Sir  John  has  already  refused  Mr 
Sterling's  daughter. 

Love.  But  what  will  become  of  Miss  Sterling, 
my  lord  ? 

Ijord  Ogle.  What's  that  to  you  ? You  may 

have  her,  if  you  will.  I  depend  upon  Mr  Ster- 
ling's city-philosophy,  to  be  reconcilea  to  lord  Ogle- 
by's  being  his  son-in-law,  instead  of  sir  John  Mel- 
vil,  baronet.  Don't  you  think  that  your  master 
may  be  brought  to  that,  without  havmg  recourse 
to  his  calculations !  £h,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 

Lord  Ogle.  Whatever  is  the  question.  111  tell 
you  my  answer.— I  am  in  love  with  a  fine  girl, 
whom  I  resolve  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvil. 

What  news  with  you,  sir  John  ? — You  look  all 
hurry  and  impatience — like  a  messenger  after  a 
battle. 

Sir  John.  After  a  battle,  indeed,  my  lord !  I 
have  this  day  had  a  severe  engagement,  and, 
wanting  your  lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have  at 
last  mustered  up  resolution  to  declare  what  my 
duty  to  you  and  to  myself  have  demanded  from 
me  some  time. 

Lord  Ogle.  To  the  business,  then,  and  be  as 
concise  as  possible,  for  I  am  upon  the  wing — eh, 
Lovewell?  [He  smiles,  an^  Lovewell  boas. 
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Sir  John.  I  find  'tis  in  rain,  my  lordy  to  strag- 
gle against  the  force  of  inclination. 

Lord  Ogle,  Very  true,  nephew;  I  am  your  wit- 
ness, and  will  second  the  motion shan't  I, 

Lovewell  ?  [Smiles,  and  Lovewell  boms. 

Sir  John.  Your  lordship's  generosity  encoura- 
fses  me  to  tell  you,  that  I  cannot  marry  Miss 
Sterling. 

Tjord  Ogle,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it — 
she's  a  bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it ;  but 
as  you  were  to  swallow  it,  and  not  I,  it  was  your 
business,  and  not  mine Any  thing  more  ? 

Sir  John.  Silt  this,  my  lord;  that  I  maybe 
permitted  to  make  ray  addresses  to  the  other 
sister. 

Lord  Ogle,  O  yes;  by  all  means have  you 

any  hopes  there,  nephew  ? — Do  you  think  he'll 
succeed,  Lovewdl? 

[SmileSy  and  weinks  at  Lovewell. 

Loroe,  I  think  not,  my  lord.  [Gravely. 

Lord  Ogle,  I  think  so,  too ;  but  let  the  fbol 
try. 

Sir  John,  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with 
your  good  offices  to  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  match,  the  repus^nance  of  Mrs  Heidelberg  ? 

Jjord  Ogle.  Mrs  Heidelberg !  Had  not  you  bet- 
ter begin  with  the  young  lady  first  ?  It  will  save 
YOU  a  great  deal  of  trouble  :  won't  it,  Lovewell  ? 
[5iin7e«.]  But  do  what  you  please,  it  will  be  the 


same  thing  to  me :  woo't  it,  Lovewell  ?  [CmteeU* 
edly.^  Why  don't  you  laugh  at  him  ? 

Loce.  I  do,  my  lord.  [Forces  a  smile. 

Sir  John,  And  your  lordship  will  eo^eavoar  to 
prevail  on  Mrs  Heidelberg  to  cooseat  to  my  laar- 
riaf^e  with  Miss  Fanny? 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  spc«E  to  Mrs  Heidelberg  aboal 
the  adorable  Fanny  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  John.  Your  generoaty  transports  me ! 

Lord  Ogle,  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe !  be  lit- 
tle thinks  who's  in  possessaoo  of  the  town. 

[Aside. 

Sir  John,  And  yoor  lordship  is  not  in  toe  kait 
offended  at  this  seeming  inconstancy  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's 
charms  will  even  excuse  infidelity.  I  look  upon 
women  as  thejertt  nature — lawful  game — and 
every  man  who  is  quali6ed,  has  a  natmal  right 
to  pursue  them ; — Lovewell  aa  well  as  yoo,  msi 
I  as  well  as  either  of  yoe.    Every  man  shall  do 

his  best,  without  offence  to  any what  say  yoa, 

kinsmen  ? 

Sir  John,  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lard. 

Love.  And  me,  I  assure  you,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  Ogle,  And  I  am  superlatively  so^-mHom 
done  !  to  horse  and  away,  boys  ! — you  to  yoor  a^ 

fairs,  and  I  to  mine-' suvoont  Vamour.  [Smp. 

[Rxeunt  severally. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.— Fakni's  apartment. 


Enter  Lovewell  and  Fanmt,  followed  by 

Betty. 

Fan.  Why  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr  Love- 
well ?  the  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and  Betty  cer- 
tainly heard  somebody  listening  near  the  chambcrr- 
door. 

Bet.  My  mistress  is  right,  sir !  evil  spirits  are 
abroad ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too  good, 
not  to  expect  mischief  from  them. 

Love.  But  who  can  be  so  curious,  or  so  wick- 
ed? 

Bet.  I  tbtnk  we  have  wickedness  and  curiosity 
enough  in  this  family,  sir,  to  expect  the  worst. 

Fan.  I  do  expect  the  worsts Prithee,  Betty, 

return  to  the  outward  door,  and  listen  if  you 
hear  any  body  in  the  gallery ;  and  let  us  know  di- 
rectly. 

Bet,  T  warrant  yon,  madam — ^the  lord  bless 
you  both  !  [Exit  Bet. 

Fan.  What  did  my  father  want  with  you  this 
fvening  r 

Jjove,  He  gave  me  the  key  of  his  closet,  with 
orders  to  bring  from  London  some  papers  relating 
to  lord  Ogleby. 

Fan,  And  why  did  you  not  obey  him  ? 

Ijove,  Because  I  am  certain  tliat  his  lord^'hip 
has  opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you,  and  those 


papers  are  wanted  merely  on  that  account— but 
as  we  shall  discover  all  to-morrow,  there  wtU  be 
no  occasion  for  them,  and  it  would  be  idle  in  me 
to  go. 

Fan,  Hark  !—  hark !  bless  me,  how  I  tremble! 

-i 1  feel  the  terrors  of  guilt indeed,  Mr 

Lovewell,  this  is  too  much  for  me. 

Lorce,  And  for  me,  too,  my  sweet  Faiuiy !  Yoor 
apprehensions  make  a  coward  of  me.  Bat  what 
can  alarm  you  ?  your  aunt  and  sister  are  in  tbeir 
chambers,  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear  froia  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Fan.  I  fear  evenr  body,  and  every  thiag,  tad 

every  moment My  mmd  is  m  continual  t^ta- 

tion  and  dread;  indeed,  Mr  Lovewell,  this  st- 
tuation  may  have  v^rv  unhappy  consequences. 

[WtepL 

Love.  But  it  shan't— I  would  rather  tell  oor 
story  this  moment  to  all  the  liouse,  and  run  the 
ri^  of  maintaining  you  by  the  hardest  laboar, 
than  suffer  you  to  remain  in  this  dcmgerovs  per* 
plexity. — What !  shall  I  sacrifice  all  my  best 
nopes  and  affections,  in  your  dear  bealdi  wbA 
safety,  for  the  mean,  and,  in  soch  case,  the 
meanest  consideration — of  your  fortnne ! — Were 
v^-e  to  be  abandoned  by  all  our  relations,  we  have 
that  in  our  hearts  and  minds  will  weigh  aeainst 
the  most  affluent  circumstances.  I  shoald  not 
have  proposed  the  secrecy  of  our  marriage,  but 
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for  yoar  sake ;  and  with  hopes  that  the  most  ge- 
Beroas  sacri^ce  you  have  made  to  love  aod  nie, 
might  be  less  injurious  to  you,  by  waiting  a  lucky 
moment  of  recondliatioo. 

Fan,  Uush  !  hush  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  my 
dear  Lovewell,  don't  be  so  warm  !  your  genero- 
ttty  gets  the  better  of  your  prudence ;  you  will 

be  heard,  and  we  shall  be  discovered. 1  am 

satisfied — indeed  I  am-  Excuse  this  weak- 


4his  delicacy,  this  what  you  will. My 

'a  at  peace— indeed  it  is-— think  no  more  of 
it,  if  jou  love  me  ! 

Love.  That  one  word  has  cliarmed  me,  as  it 
always  does,  to  the  roost  implicit  obedience  r  it 
would  be  the  worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to  di^ 
Cress  you  a  moment  [Kisses  her, 

Heseii/er  Betty. 

het,  [/n  a  Uno  voke^  I'm  sorry  to  disturb 
50a. 

Ton.  Ha  !  what's  the  matter? 

Ijovt.  Have  you  heard  any  body  ? 

Be/.  Yes,  yes,  I  liave ;  and  they  have  heard 
yoo,  too,  or  I'm  mistaken — if  they  had  seen  you, 
mo,  we  should  have  been  in  a  fine  quandary  ! 

Fan.  Prithee,  don't  prate  now,  Betty ! 

IjBftt.  What  did  you  hear? 

J3e/.  I  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual,  to  take 
me  a  little  nap     ■ 

Xooe.  A  nap ! 

'Bet,  Yes,  sir,  «  nap ;  for  I  watch  much  bet- 
ter 90  than  wide  awake ;  and,  when  I  had  wrap- 
ped this  handkerchief  round  my  head,  for  fear  of 
the  eap-ach  from  the  key-hole,  I  thought  I  heard 
m  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  buzzing,  which  I  first  took 
for  a  gnat,  and  shook  my  head  two  or  three  times, 
woA  went  so  with  my  hand. 

Wan,  Well— well — and  so— 


Bet,  And  so,  madam,  when  I'  heard  Mr  I/)ve- 
well  a  little  loud,  I  heard  the  buzzing  louder, 
too— and  pulling  off  mjr  handkerchief  softly,  I 
ooald  hear  thi^  sort  of  noise 

\Maket  an  mdistinti  9ort  ofnoite,  like  speak- 
ing. 

Fan,  Well,  and  what  did  they  say  ? 

Bet,  O!  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  was  said. 

Love.  The  outward  door  is  locked  ? 

Bet.  Yet ;  and  I  bolted  it,  too,  for  fear  of  the 
worsL 

Fan,  Why  did  you  ?  they  must  have  heard  you, 
if  they  were  near. 

Bet,  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  madam,  and 
coughed  a  little,  too,  that  they  might  not  hear 
Mr  Loipewelfs  voice — ^wfaen  I  was  silent,  they 
were  silent,  and  so  I  came  to  tell  you.    ^ 

Fan.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Lame,  Fear  nothing;  we  know  the  worst ;  it 
will  ^xAf  bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  little  too 
soon — but  Betty  might  fan^  this  noise-^she's  in 
the  ^onspim^,  and  ean  make  a  man  a  mouse  at 
auy  time. 

Vol.  XL 


Bet.  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouse  as 
well  as  my  betters — I'm  sorry  you  think  so  ill  of 
me,  sir. 

Fan.  He  compliments  you ;  don't  be  a  fool  ?— ^ 
Now  you  have  set  her  tongue  a  running,  she'll 
mutter  for  an  hour.  \To  Lovewell.]  I'll  go  and 
hearken  myself.  [Exit  Fan. 

•  Bet.  ril  turn  my  back  upon  no  girt  for  since^ 
rity  and  service.        [Half  aside^  and  muttering. 

Lome.  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  world  for  both  i 
and  I  will  reward  you  soon,  Betty,  for  one  and 
the  other. 

Bet,  I  am  not  mercenary,  neither— I  can  live 
on  a  little,  ^ith  a  good  carrctci, 

Bt-cntcr  Fanny. 

Fan.  All  seems  quiet — suppose,  my  dear,  you 
go  to  your  own  room — I  shall  be  much  easier 
then — and  to-morrow  we  will  be  prepared  for  the 
discovery. 

Bet.  You  may  discover,  if  you  please ;  hut,  {mv 
my  part,  I  shall  still  he  secret. 

[Half  aside,  and  muttering. 

Love.  Should  I  leave  you  now,  if  they  still  arc 
upon  the  watch,  we  shall  lose  the  advantage  of 
our  delay.  Bedsides,  we  should  consult  upon  to*' 
morrow's  business.  Let  Betty  go  to  her  own 
room,  and  lock  the  ^tward  door  after  her;  we 
can  fasten  this;  and  when  she  thinks  all  safe,- 
she  may  return  and  let  mcout  astisual. 

Bet.  Shall  I,  madam  ?  ' 

Fan.  Do  !  let  me  have  my  way  to-niglit,  and 
you  shall  command  me  ever  after.  I  would  not 
have  you  surprised  here  for  tlie  world.  Pray, 
leave  me !  I  shall  be  quite  myself  again,  if  you 
will  oblige  me. 

Love.  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  mv  sweet 
Fanny !  I'll  be  gone  this  moment.  \Ching. 

Fan.  Let  us  listen  first  at  the  door,  that  you 
may  not  be  intercepted.  Betty  shall  go  first,  and, 
if  they  lay  hold  of  her 

Bet.  'Hicy'll  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  I 
can  tell  them  that.  [Going  hastily. 

Fan.  Softly— softly— Betty !  don't  veirture  out, 
if  you  hear  a  noise.  Softly,  I  beg  of  you !  see, 
Mr  Lovewell,  the  effects  of  indiscretion  ! 

Love.  But  love,  Faimy,  makes  amends  fo>  all. 

[Exeunt  ally  softly, 

SCENE  \l.^Changes  to  a  gallery^  which  leads 
to  several  hedrthamhers. 

Enter  Miss  Sterlimo,  leading  Mrs  IUidcl- 
BERG  III  a  night-cap. 

Miss  Ster.  This  way,  dear  madam ;  and  then 
ni  tell  you  all. 

Mrs  Heid.  Nay,  but  niece — consider  a  little 

■  •don^t  drag  me  out  this  figure ;  let  me  put  on 

my  fly-cap ! — if  any  of  my  lord's  fammaly,  or  tlie 

counsellors  at  law,  should  be  stirring,  I  should 

be  perdigus  disconcerted. 
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Miu  Ster.  But,  my  dear  roadam,  a  moment 
is  an  age,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my  sister 
has  been  plotting  my  disgrace  and  ruin  m  that 

chamber O !  she's  all  craft  and  wickedness. 

Mrs  Held.  Well,  but  softly,  Betsey  ! — ^you  are 
all  in  emotion — ^your  mind  is  too  much  flustrated 
—you  can  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  take  your 
natural  rest— compose  yourself,  child ;  if  we  are 
not  as  warysome  as  they  are  wicked,  we  shall 
disgrace  ourselves  and  the  whole  fammaly. 

Mia  Ster.  We  are  disgraced  already,  madam. 
Sir  John  Melvil  has  forsaken  me  ;  my  lord  cares 
for  nobody  but  himself;  or,  if  any  body,  it  is  my 
sister ;  my  father^  for  the  sake  of  a  better  bar- 
gain, would  marry  me  to  a  'Change  broker ;  so 
that  if  you,  madam,  don't  continue  my  friend — 
if  you  forsake  me — if  I  am  to  lose  my  best  hopes 
and  consolation — in  your  tenderness — and  afllec- 
tions-^I  had  better — ^at  once — give  up  the  mat-, 
ter — end  let  my  sister  enjoy — the  fruits  of  her 
treachery — trample  with  scorn  upon  the  rights 
of  her  elder  sister,  the  will  of  the  best  of  aunts 
and  the  weakness  of  a  too  interested  father. 

[She  pretends  to  be  bursting  into  tears  all 
this  speech. 

Mrs  Heid,  Don't,  Betsey — keep  up  your  spurrit 
— I  hate  whimpering — I  am  your  friend — depend 
upon  me  in  every  particular — but  be  composed, 
and  tell  me  what  new  mi^hief  you  have  dis- 
covered ? 

Miss  Ster,  I  had  no  de»re  to  sleep,  and  would 
not  undress  myself,  knowing  that  my  Machiavel 
sister  would  not  rest  till  she  had  broke  my  heart: 
•^I  was  so  uueasy  that  I  c(»uld  not  stay  in  my 
room ;  but,  when  I  thought  that  all  the  house  was 
quiet,  I  sent  my  maid  to  discover  what  was  going 
forward  ;  she  imtuediatcly  came  back,  and  told 
me  that  they  were  in  high  consultation ;  that  she 
had  heard  only,  for  it  was  in  the  dark,  my  sister's 
maid  conduct  sir  John  Melvil  to  her  mistress, 
and  then  lock  the  door. 

Airs  Heid.  And  how  did  you  conduct  yourself 
in  this  dulimma  ? 

Miss  Ster.  I  returned  with  her,  and  could  hear 
a  man's  voice,  though  nothing  that  they  said,  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  sir 
John  is  now  in  that  room,  that  tney  have  settled 
the  ihatter,  and  will  run  away  together  before 
moriilngf  if  we  don't  prevent  them. 

Mrs  Heid.  Why,  the  brazen  slut !  she  has  got 
her  sister's  husband  fthat  is  to  be)  locked  up  in 
her  chamber  !  at  night,  too  ! — I  tremble  at  the 
thoughts ! 

Miss  Ster.  Hush,  madam  !  I  bear  some- 
thing. 

Mrt  Heid,  You  frighten  me — let  roe  put  on 

my  fly-cap 1  would  not  be  seen  in  this  figur 

for  the  world. 

Miss  Ster.  His  dark,  madam ;  you  can't  be 
seen. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  protest  there's  a  candle  comingy 
and  a  roan,  too  f 


Miss  Ster.  Nothing  btit  senrants :  let  ut  retire 
a  moment !  [^'^y  retire. 

Enter  Brush,  half  drunk,  laying  hold  of  th§ 
Chamber-maid,  who  has  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

Cham.  Be  quiet,  Mr  Brush ;  I  shall  dropdoim 
with  terror ! 

Brush.  But  my  sweet,  and  most  amiable  cham- 
bennaid,  if  you  have  no  love,  you  may  bearkea 
to  a  little  reason  ;  that  cannot  possibly  do  your 
virtue  any  harm. 

Cham.  But  you  may  do  roe  harm,  Mr  Brasb, 
and  a  great  deal  of  harm,  too ;  pray  let  me  go ; 
I  am  ruined  if  they  hear  you ;  1  tremble  like  an 
asp. 

Brush.  But  they  shan't  hear  us ;  and  if  yen 
have  a  mind  to  be  ruined,  it  shall  be  the  malniig 
of  your  fortune,  you  little  slut,  you  !  therefore,  I 
say  it  again,  if  you  have  no  love,  hear  a  little 
reason ! 

Cham.  I  wonder  at  your  impurenoe,  Mr  Brorii, 
to  use  me  in  this  manner ;  this  is  not  the  way  to 
keep  me  company,  I  assure  you.  You  are  a 
townrrake,  I  see ;  and  now  you  are  a  little  ia 
liquor,  you  fear  nothing. 

Brush.  Nothing,  by  Heavens,  but  your  frownt, 
most  amiable  chamber-maid  !  I  am  a  little 
electriHcd,  that's  the  truth  on't ;  I  am  not  used 
to  drink  port,  and  your  mastei^s  is  to  beady, 
that  a  pint  of  it  oversets  a  daret-drinktu*. 

Cham.  Don't  be  rude  !  bless  me  ! — I  shall  be 
ruined — what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Brush.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  by  all  that*$  ho* 
nourable ! 

Ciiam.  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  so— Fll 
cry  out,  if  you  don't  let  me  go.  That  is  Mi« 
Sterling's  chamber,  that  Miss  Fanny's,  and  tliat 
Madam  Heidelberg's. 

Brush.  And  that  my  lord  Ogleby's,  and  that 
my  lady  What-d'ye-call-'em's  :  I  don't  mind  sack 
folks  when  I'm  sober,  much  less  when  I  am 
whimsical — rather  above  that,  too. 

Cham.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr  Brush ! — yo« 
terrify  me— you  have  no  modesty. 

Brush.  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider-bnub- 
er  I — for  instance ;  I  reverence  Miss  Fanny- 
she's  n  most  delicious  morsel,  and  fit  for  a  prince. 

With  all  my  horrors  of  matrimony,  I  oooki 

marry  Ikt  myself — but  for  her  sister 

Miss  Ster.  There,  there,  madam,  all  in  a  stofj! 

Cham.  Bless  me,  Mr  Brush  ! — I  beard  sooie- 
thing ! 

Brush.  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  gnawing  the 
old  tiniliers  of  this  execrable  old  duimon — If  it 
was  mine,  I  would  pull  it  down,  and  nil  yoor  fine 
canal  up  with  the  rubbish ;  and  then  I  shoaki 
get  rid  of  two  damned  things  at  onoe. 
.  Cham.  Law  !  law  !  how  you  blaspheme  ! — wa 
shall  have  the  house  upon  our  beads  for  it 

Brush.  No,  no;  it  will  last  our  time — but,  as  t 
was  saying,  the  eldest  sister — Miss 
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Cka$n,  Is  a  fine  young  lady,  for  all  your  evil 
tongue. 

Brush,  No  we  have  smoaked  her  already ; 
And  unless  she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she  can 

hate  none  of  us ^no,  no^  she  won't  do — we 

•re  a  little  too  nice. 

Cham,  You're  a  monstrout  rake,  Mr  Brush, 
■od  don't  care  what  you  say. 

Brush,  Why,  for  that  matter,  my  dear,  I  am  a 
little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you  don't  have 
pity  upon  me,  I  will  break  open  that  door,  and 
ravish  Mrs  Heidelberg. 

Mrs  Held.  [Coming  forward.]  There's  no  bear- 
ing this — you  profligate  monster  I 

Chmn,  Ha !  I  am  undone  ! 

Brush,  Zounds !  here  she  is,  by  al|  that's  mon- 
strous !  [Runt  off. 

Miss  Sier,  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had  with 
that  fellow ! 

Mrs  Heid.  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to  be 
here  with  that  drunken  monster ! 

Afiis  Ster.  What  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? 

Chixm,  I  can  say  nothing. — Pm  so  frightened, 
and  so  ashamed — but  indeed  I  am  vartuuus — I 
am  vartuous,  indeed. 

Mrs  Heid.  Well,  well  don't  tremble  so; 
but,  tell  us  what  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot, 
here. 

Mia»  Ster»  We'll  forgive  you,  if  you'll  discover 
all. 

Cham.  Why,  madam — don't  let  me  betray  my 

fellow  servants 1  shan't  sleep  in  my  bed,  if  1 

do. 

Mrs  Heid,  Then  you  shall  sleep  somewhere 
dse  to-morrow  night. 

Cham.  O  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ! 

Mrs  Heid,  Tell  us  this  moment,  or  I'll  turn 
you  out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why,  our  butler  has  been  treating  us 

below  in  his  pantry -Mr  Brush  forced  us 

to  make  a  kind  of  a  holiday  night  of  it. 

Miss  Ster.  Holiday  !  for  what? 

Chom.  Nay,  I  ouly  made  one. 

Miu  Ster,  Well,  well  ;  but  upon  what  ac- 
ooaot? 

Cham.  Because,  as  how,  madam,  there  was  a 

diangc  in  the  family,  they  said that  his  hoii- 

oor,  sir  John,  was  to  marry  Miss  Fanny,  instead 
of  your  ladyship. 

Miss  Ster.  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for  that  ? 
—Very  fine ! 

Cham.  I  did  not  make  it,  madam. 

Mrt^Heid.  Bnt  do  you  know  nothing  of  sir 
John's  being  to  run  away  with  Miss  Fanny  to- 
ji%ht? 

Cham.  No,  indeed,  madam. 

Miu  Ster.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in 
my  sister's  chamber  ? 

Cham.  No,  as  I  hope  for  marcy,  madam. 

Mrs  Heid,  Well,  I'll  pat  an  end  to  all  this  di- 
cectly— ^-do  you  run  to  my  brother  Sterling 


Cham,  Now,  madam  ! — ^Tis  so  very  latcj  ma- 
dam  

Mrs  Heid,  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell 
him  there  are  thieves  in  the  house-^-^— that  the 
house  is  on  fire tell  him  to  come  here  im- 
mediately-'^—  go,  I  sav ! 

Cham.  I  will,  I  will,  though  I'm  frightened  out 
of  ray  wits.  fJ5.riY. 

Mrs  Heid,  Dd  you  watch  here,  my  dear ;  and 
I'll  put  myself  in  order,  to  face  them.  We'll 
plot  them,  and  counter-plot  them,  too. 

[Exit  into  her  chamber^ 

Miss  Ster.  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  this  re- 
venge, as  in  being  made  a  countess.— Ha !  they 
are  unlocking  the  door. — ^— Now  for  it ! 

[Retires, 

Fanny's  door  is  unlocked,  and  Betty  comes  out 
with  a  candle.  Miss  St £r lino  approaches 
her, 

Betty.  [Calling  within.]  Sir,  sir !  now's  your 

time — all's  clear.   [Seeing  miss  Sterling.]-^ 

Stay,  stay — not  yet — we  are  watched. 

Miss  Ster.  And  so  you  are,  madam  Betty. 
[Miss  Sterling  laj/s  hold  of  her/ while 
Betty  locks  the  door,  and  puts  the  key 
into  her  pocket.] 

Bet,  [Turning  roundi]  What's  the  matter, 
madam  ? 

Miss  Ster.  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  ;father 
and  aunt,  madam. 

Bet.  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief; 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me. 

Miss  Ster.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage*, 
Betty ;  and,  considering  the  secrets  you  have  to 
keep,  you  have  occasion  for  it. 

Bet.  My  mistress  !»hall  never  repent  her  good 
opinion  of  me,  ma'am. 

Enter  Mr  Sterling. 

Ster.  What's  all  this?  What's  the  matter? 
Why  am  I  disturbed  in  this  manner  ? 

Miss  Ster.  This  creature,  and  my  distresses^ 
sir,  will  explain  the  matter. 

Re-enter  Mrs  Heidelberg,  with  another  head- 
dress, 

Mrs  Heid.  Now  I'm  prepared  for  the  ran- 
counter.  Well,  brother,  have  you  heard  of  this 
scene  of  wickedness  ? 

Ster,  Not  I — ^but  what  b  it?  Speak.  I  was 
got  into  my  little  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were  in 
bed,  and  I  had  almost  lost  my  senses  in  the 
confusion  of  lord  Ogleby's  mortgages,  when  I 
tvas  alarmed  with  a  fo«)lish  girl,  who  could  hard-* 
ly  speak ;  and  whether  it^s  fire,  or  thieves,  or 
murder,  or  a  rape,  I'm  quite  in  the  dark. 

Mrs  Heid.  No;  no;  there's  no  rape,  brother  1 
all  parties  are  willing,  I  believe. 

Mi$s  Ster,  Who's  in  that  chamber? 
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[Detaining  Betty,  who  seemed  to  be  stealing 
away.] 

Bet.  My  mistress. 

Miss  Ster.  -And  who's  with  your  mistress  ? 

Bet.  Why,  who  should  there  be  ? 

Miss  Ster,  Open  the  door,  then,  and  let  us 
^fse* 

Bet,  The  door  is  open,  madam.  [Miss  Ster- 
LTNG  goes  to  the  door,]  I'll  sooner  die  than 
peach.  [Exit  hastily, 

Miu  Ster.  The  door  is  locked ;  and  she  has 
fff)t  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

Mrs  Held,  There's  impudence,  brother!  pi- 
ping hot  from  your  daughter  Fanny's  school! 

$ter.  But  zounds  !  what  is  all  this  about  ?  You 
tell  me  of  a  sum  total,  and  you  don't  produce  the 
particulars. 

Mrs  Heid,  Sir  John  Melvil  is  lock  up  in  your 
daut^hter^sbed«chamber  There  is  the  parti- 

culars. 

Ster.  The  devil  he  is  I  That's  bad. 

Miss  Ster,  And  he  has  been  there  some  tune, 
too. 

Ster,  Ditto! 
.   Mrs  Heid.  Ditto  !  worse  and  worse,  I  say. — 
Vll  raise  the  house,  and  expose  him  to  my  lord, 
and  the  whoje  fammaly. 

Ster.  By  no  means!  we  shall  expose  our- 
selves, sister !  the  best  way  is  to  insure  privately 
-^let  me  alone !  1*11  toake  him  marry  her  to- 
morrow morning. 

Miss  Ster.  Make  him  marry  her !  this  is  be- 
yond all  patience  I  You  have  thrown  away  all 
your  affection ;  and  1  shall  do  as  much  by  my 
obedience;  unnatural  fathers  make  aimatund 
children.  My  revenge  is  in  my  own  power,  and 
111  indulge  it.  Had  they  made  their  escape,  I 
should  have  been  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
world :  but  the  deriders  shall  be  derided ;  and 
so— help  !  help,  there!  thieves!  thieves! 

Mrs  Heid.  Tit-for-tat,  Betsey  !  yon  are  right, 
my  girl. 

Ster.  Zounds!  you'll  spoil  all — ^yooll  raise 
the- whole  family — the  devil's  in  the  girl ! 

Mrs  Heid.  No,  no ;  the  devil's  in  you,  bro- 
tlier ;  I  am  ashamed  of  your  principles.  What ! 
would  you  connive  at  your  daughter's  being 
locked  up  with  her  sister's  hus&nd?  Help! 
Uiieves !  thieves,  I  say !  [Cries  out. 

Ster,  Sister,  I  beg  you !  daughter,  I  command 
you  I  If  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  consider 
yourselves !  we  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  en- 
nobling our  blood,,  and  getting  above  twenty  per 
cent,  tor  our  money. 

Miss  Ster,  What,  by  my  disgrace  and  my  sis- 
ter's triumpli  !  I  have  a  spirit  above  such  mean 
considerauons ;  and  to  shew  you,  that  it  is  not  a 
low-bred,  vulgar  'Chang^^lley  spirit  ■'  help ! 
help !  thieves !  thieves !  thieves^  I  say ! 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  save  your  lunn — the 
house  is  in  an  uproar :  women,  at  best,  nave  no 
discretion ;  but,  in  a  passioo,  tbejil  fire  a  house, 
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or  bum  themfelves  in  k, 
revenged. 

Enter  Canton,  m  a  night-gown  and  sUppen. 

Can.  £h,  diable !  vat  is  de  raison  of  dis  gieal 
noise,  dis  tantamarre? 

Ster,  Ask  those  ladies^  sir;  'tis  of  their  ma- 
king. 

Lord  Ogle.  [CaUs  wiihhs.]  Braah  !  Bmih!- 
Canton  !  where  are  yoa?  What^s  the  maCler?— 
[Rings  a  belL]  Where  are  yoa? 

Ster,  Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr  CantOD. 

Can.  I  com,  mi  loc !     ■     ■ 

[Bmi  Canto*. 
[Loa»  OoLEBY  itiU  roui. 

Sen:  FUm.  [Calk  woithin.]  A  li^t !  a  li^ 
here  .'where  are  the  servantsf  Bring  a  light  for 
me  and  my  brothers. 

Ster,  Lights  here !  lights  for  the  gentlemeD  I 

[Exit  Sterliks. 

Mrs  Heid.  My  brother  foels^  I  see— your  sis- 
ter's turn  will  come  next. 

Miss  Ster.  Ay,  ay,  let  it  go  round,  madam ;  il 
is  the  only  comfort  I  have  left. 

Re-enter  Sterling,  with  lights,  hrfore  Setjeai 
Flower,  with  one  boot  and  a  slipper,  and 
Traverse. 

Ster.  This  winr,  sir !  this  way,  gentlemen ! 

Flow.  Well;  but  Mr  Sterling,  no  dai^er,  I 
hope.  Have  they  made  a  bur»arioas  entry?— 
Are  you  prepared  to  repulse  them  ?  I  am  veiy 
much  alarmed  about  thieves  at  circuit-time— 
They  would  be  particularly  severe  with  us  gea- 
tlenien  of  the  bar. 

7Va.  No  danger,  Mr  Sterling  ?  no  frfumn,  I 
hope? 

Ster,  None^  gentlemen^  but  of  those  ladies 
making. 

Mrs  Heid.  Youll  be  ashamed  U>  know,  gea- 

tlemjcn,   that  all   your  labours   and  studies  a- 

bout  this  young  lady  are  thrown  away— Sir  John 

'  Melvil  is,  at  this  moment,  locked  up  with  this 

lad/s  younger  sister. 

JrAw.  The  thing  is  a  little  extraordkiaiy,  to 
be  suref  but,  why  were  we  to  be  frightenM  oat 
of  our  beds  for  this?  Could  not  we  have  tried 
this 'cause  to-morrow  morning? 

Miss  Ster.  But,  sir,  by  to-morrow  morning, 
perhaps,  even  your  assistance  would  not  hare 
been  of  any  service— the  Wrds^  now  in  that  ca^ 
would  have  ik>wn  away. 

Enter  Lord  Oolebt,  in  his  rohe-dt^hambrf, 
night-capy  ^e.  leaning  on  Canton. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my 
night's  rest.    What's  the  matter  with  you  all  ? 

Ster.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  all  over !  Uent\  my  kwd 
too! 

Lord  Ogle.  What's  all  this  shrieking  and 
screaming?  Where's  9j  angelic  Fanny?  She's 
safe,  I  hop^ 
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I  Had,  Yo«r  an^lie  Fannys  my  lord,  is 
up  with  yoor  angelic  nephew  in  that 
•er. 

d  Ogle.  My  nephew !  then  will  I  be  ezcom^ 
ftted. 

I  HeiiL  Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been 
g  to  run  away  with  the  younger  sister; 
e  younger  sister  has  beea  plotting  to  run 
with  your  nephew:  and  if  we  had  not 
Mi  then,  and  called  up  thelammaly,  the^ 
sea  upon  the  scamper  to  Scotland  by  this 

d  Ogle.  Look'e,  ladies !  I  know  that  sir 
bas  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Miss 
;  and  I  know,  too,  that  Miss  Fanny  has 
red  a  violent  passion  for  another  person ; 
im  so  well  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of 
ections,  that  I  will  support  them  with  my 
e,  my  honour,  and  ray  life.  £h,  shan't  ^ 
;rling?  ^SmiUng.^  What  say  you? 
'.  [Mlufy.]  To  be  sure,  my  lord.  These 
ig  women  have  been  the  ruin  of  every 

[Aside, 
d  Ogle.  But  come,  FU  end  this  business  in 
— iiyoQ,  ladies,  will  compose  yourselves, 
r  Sterling  will  insure  Miss  Fanny  from  vio* 
I  will  engage  to  draw  her  from  her  pillow 
whisper  through  the  key-hole, 
t  HeuL  The  Iwrrid  creatures !  I  say,  my 
rcak  the  door  open. 

d  Ogk.  Let  me  beg  of  yoor  delicacy  not 
;oo  precipitate.   Now  to  our  experiment ! 

[Advancing  towards  the  door. 
s  SUr.  Now,  what  will  they  do?  my  heart 
»t  through  my  bosom. 

Enter  Betty,  with  the  key. 

There's  no  occasion  for  breakins  open 
my  lord ;  we  have  done  nothiug  that  we 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  my  mistress  shall 
sr  enemies.  [Going  to  unlock  the  door. 
t  Heid.  There's  impudence  ! 
i  Ogle*  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  of 
d-chamber,  [lb  Betty.]  open  the  door, 
treat  sir  John  Melvil  (for  the  ladies  will 
;  that  he  is  there)  to  appear  and  answer  to 
rimes  and  misdemeanors. — Call  sir  John 
into  the  court ! 

rr  Sir  John  MelvH,  on  the  other  side. 

fohn.  I  am  here,  my  lord. 
Heid.  Hey-day! 
t  Ster.  Astonishment ! 
fohn.  What's  all  this  alarm  and  confusion  ? 
}  nothing  but  hurry  in  the  house ;  what  is 
son  of  it  ? 

i  Ogle.  Because  you  have  been  in  that 
ST ;  have  been  !  nay,  you  are  there  at  this 
It,  as  these  ladic8»have  protested,  so  don't 

This  is  the  clearest  alibi  I  ever  knew,  Mr 
It 


Flow.  Luce  clonus. 

Lord  Ogle.  Upon  my  word,  ladies,  if  yon  have 
often  these  frolicks,  it  would  be  really  entertaii>- 
ing  to  pass  a  whole  summer  with  you.  But  come, 
[To  Betty.]  open  the  door,  ind  entreat  your 
amiable  mistress  to  come  forth,  and  dispel  all 
our  doubts  with  her  smiles. 

Bet.  [Opening  the  door.]  Madam,  you  are 
wanted  in  this  room.  [Pertfy, 

Enter  Fanny,  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  Ster.  You  see  she's  ready  dressed — and 
what  confosioB  she's  in ! 

Mrs  Heid.  Ready  to  pack  ofl^  bag  and  bag- 
gage !  her  guik  confounds  her ! 

Flaw.  Silence  in  the  courts  ladies ! 

Fan.  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Don^t  droop,  my  beauteous  lily! 
but,  with  your  own  peculiar  modesty,  declare  your 
state  of  mind — Pour  conviction  into  their  ears, 
and  raptures  into  mine.  [Smiling, 

Fan.  I  am,  at  this  moment,  the  most  unhappy 
— most  distressed — the  tumult  is  too  ranch  tor 
my  heartr— and  I  want  the  power  to  reveal  a  se- 
cret, which,  to  conceivk  has  been  the  misfortune 
and  miicry  of  my —  [Faints  azcay. 

Lord  Ogle.  She  faints !  help,  help  !  for  d&e 
fairest  and  best  of  women  ! 

Bet.  [Running  to  her.]  O,  my  dear  mistress 
— help,  nelp,  there! 

Sir  John.  Ila !  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance. 

LovEWELL  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 

Love.  My  Fanny  in  danger !  I  can  contain  nnr 
longer. — Prudence  were  now  a  crime ;  all  other 
cares  were  lost  in  this ! — speak,  speak,  speak  to 
me,  my  dearest  Fanny! — let  roe  but  hear  thy 
voice  I  open  your  eyes,  and  bless  me  with  the 
smallest  sign  of  life  ! 

[During  this  speech,  they  are  all  in  amaze- 
ment.] 

Miss  Ster.  Ix)vewell ! 1  am  easy. 

Mrs  Heid.  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  petrified ! 

Sir  John.  And  I  undone  ! 

Fan.  [Recovering.]  O,  Lovewell !— even  sup- 
ported by  thee,  I  dare  not  look  my  father,  nor 
his  lordship,  in  the  face. 

Ster.  What  now  !  did  not  I  send  you  to  Lon- 
don, sir? 

Lord  Ogle.  Eh  !— What !  How's  this  ?  by  what 
rig^t  and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  in 
that  lady's  bed-chamber  ? 

Love.  By  that  right,  which  makes  me  the  hap- 
piest of  men !  and,  by  a  title,  which  I  would  not 
forego,  for  any  the  best  of  kings  could  give. 

Bist.  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  mag- 
nimity. 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  annihilated  I 

Ster.  I  have  been  choked  with  rage  and  won- 
der ;  but  now  I  can  speak. — Zounds  !  what  have 
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Tou  to  say  to  me  ?  Lovewelly  yoii  are  a  villain. — 
Vou  have  broke  your  word  with  roe. 

Fan,  Indeed)  sir,  he  has  not — ^you  forbade  him 
to  think  of  me,  when  it  was  oot  of  hb  power  to 
obey  yon ;  we  have  been  married  these  four 
months. 

Ster,  And  he  shan't  stay  in  my  house  four 
hours.  What  baseness  and  treacnery!  As  for 
you,  you  shall  repent  this  step  as  long  as  you  Uve, 
madam. 

Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  tortures  I  have  already  endured  in  conse- 
(^uencc  of  my  disobedience.  My  heart  has  con- 
tinually upbraided  me  for  it ;  and,  though  I 
was  too  weak  to  stru^le  with  affection,  I  feel  that 
I  must  be  miserable  for  ever,  without  your  foi^ 
giveness. 

Ster.  Loveweil,  you  shall  leave  my  house  di- 
rectly; and  you  shall  follow  him,  madam. 

Lord  Ogle.  And  if  they  do,  I  will  receive  them 
into  mine.  Look  ye,  Mr  Sterling ;  there  have 
been  some  mistakes,  which  we  had  all  better  for- 
gety  for  our  own  sakes ;  and  die  best  way  to  foi^ 
get  them,  is  to  forsive  the  cause  of  them ;  which 
I  do,  from  my  soul. — Poor  girl !  I  swore  to  sup- 
port her  affection  with  my  life  and  fortune ; — 'tis 
a  debt  of  honour,  and  must  be  paid — you  swore 
as  much,  too,  Mr  Sterliug ;  but  your  laws  in  the 
city  will  excuse  you,  I  suppose ;  for  you  never 
strike  a  balance  without  errors  excepted. 

Ster.  I  am  a  father,  my  lord ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  all  other  fathers,  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
forgive  her,  for  fear  of  encouraging  other  silly 
girls,  like  herself,  to  throw  themselves  away  with* 
out  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

Xove.  [  hope  there  will  be  no  danger  of  that, 
sir.  Young  ladies,  with  minds  like  ray  Fanny's, 
would  startle  at  the  very  shadow  of  vice ;  and, 
when  they  know  to  what  uneasiness  only  an  in- 
discretion has  exposed  her,  her  example,  in- 
stead of  encouraging,  will  rather  serve  to  deter 
them. 

.  Mrs  Held.    Indiscretion,   quotha  !   a  mighty 
pretty  delicate  word  to  express  disobedience  ! 

Lord  Ogle.    For  my  part,  I  indulge  my  own 


passioDs  too  much  to  tyrannize  Ofwer  those  of  other 
people.  Poor  souls,  1  pity  them  !  And  you  must 
forgive  them,  too.  Come,  come,  melt  a  little 
of  your  flint,  Mr  Sterling ! 

Ster.  Why,  why,  as  to  that,  my  lord — to  be 

sore  he  is  a  relation  of  yours,  my  lord wbat 

say  you,  sister  Heidelberg  ? 

Mrs  Held,  The  girl's  ruined,  and  I  forgive 
her. 

Ster.  Well — so  do  I,  then. — Nay,  no  thanks— 
[To  LovEWELL  and  Fanny,  who  ieem  preparing 
to  speak.^  there's  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Lord  Ogle.  But,  Loveweil,  what  makes  yon 
dumb  all  this  while  ? 

Love.  Your  kindness,  my  lord 1  can  scarce 

believe  ray  own  senses— they  are  all  in  a  tomelt 
of  fear,  joy,  love,  expectation,  and  gratitude;  I 
ever  was,  and  am  now  more  bound  in  duty  to 
your  lordship.  For  you,  Mr  Sterling,  if  eveiy 
moraent  of  my  life,  spent  grattefuUy  in  your  ser- 
vice, will,  in  some  measure,  compensate  the  want 
of  fortune,  you,  perhaps,  will  not  repent  your 
goodness  to  me.  And  you,  ladies,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  not,  for  the  future,  suspect  me  of  artifice 
and  intrigue — I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  and 
serve  you. — As  for  you,  sir  John 

Sir  John.  No  apologies  to  me,  Loveweil ;  I  do 
not  deserve  any.  All  I  have  to  oflier,  in  exoue 
for  what  has  happened,  is  my  total  ignorance  of 
your  situation.  Had  you  dealt  a  little  more  opeo- 
iy  with  me,  you  would  have  saved  me,  and  your^ 
self,  and  that  lady  (who,  I  hope,  will  pardon 
my  behaviour),  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  Givt 
me  leave,  however,  to  assure  you,  that,  light  and 
capricious  as  I  may  have  appeared,  now  ray  io- 
fatuatioa  is  over,  I  have  sensibility  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  tlie  part  I  have  actctl,  and  honour 
enough  to  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

Love.  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though  we 
are  seemingly  the  happiest  of  beings,  vet  all  nor 
joys  will  be  dampt,  if  his  lordship's  generosity 
and  Mr  Sterling's  foreivenncss,  should  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  indulgence,  appixibation,  and  con- 
sent of  these  our  best  benefactors,  f^'a  theattdi- 
cnce.]  [Exeunt  amuet. 
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Scene^  London, 


ACT   L 


E  L — A  room  in  Mrs  Goodman's  house, 

er  Molly,  struggling  with  Spatter. 

Be  quiet,  Mr  Spatter!  let  me  alone! 
»w,  sir !  It  is  a  strange  thing  a  body  can't 
it  the  house  without  being  pestered  with 
pertinence — Why  sure ! — 

Introduce  ine  to  your  mistress,  then — 
here's  a  good  girl ! — and  I  will  teaze  you 
er. 

Indeed  I  shan't — Introduce  yon  to  my 
or  what,  prey  ? 

Oh  !  for  a  thousand  things.    To  laugh, 

to  take  a  dish  of  tea,  to — 

You  drink  tea  with  my  lady !  I  should 
re  thought  of  that — On  what  acquaint- 

The  most  agreeable  in  the  world,  child  ! 
acquaintance. 

Indeed,  you  mistake  yourself  mightily — 

not  a  proper  acquaintance  for  a  person 
|uality,  I  assure  you,  sir  ! 

Why,  what  quality  is  she,  then  ? 

Much  too  high  Quality  for  your  acquaint- 
promise  you.    What!  a  poet-man !  that 


sits  write,  write,  write,  alt  dajrlongj  scribbling  a 
pack  of  nonsense  for  the  newspapers ! — Yotrre 
fit  for  nothing  above  a  chambermaid. 

Spat,  Thars  as  much  as  to -say,  that  you  think 
me  just  fit  for  you.    Eh,  child  ? 

MoL  No,  indeed ;  not  I,  sir.  Neither  my  lady 
nor  I  will  have  any  thing  to  say  to  you. 

Spat,  Your  mistress  and  you  both  give  your- 
selves a  great  many  airs,  my  dear.  Your  po- 
verty, I  thmk,  might  pull  down  your  pride. 

Jilol,  What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  poverty  f 

Spat,  I  mean,  that  you  are  starving. 

Mol,  Oh  the  slanderous  monster  !  We !  Starv- 
ing !  Who  told  you  so  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
sir,  my  lady  has  a  very  great  fortune. 

Spat,  So  'tis  a  sign,  by  her  way  of  life  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Mol.  Well;  she  lives  privately,  indeed,  be- 
cause she  loves  retirement ;  she  goes  plain,  be- 
cause'she  hates  dress;  sl^  keeps  no  table,  be- 
cause she  is  an  enemy  to  luxury — In  short,  my 
lady  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  you  are  an  imper- 
tinent coxcomb ! 

Spat.  Come,  come !  I  know  more  of  your 
mistress  than  you  imagiiie. 
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Mol.  And  what  do  yoa  know  of  her  ? 

Spat.  Oh,  I  know  what  I  know. 

MoL  Well !  [Alarmed, 

Spat.  I  know  who  she  is,  and  where  she  came 
from ;  I  am  Tery  well  acauaiiited  with  her  fa- 
mily, and  know  her  whole  nistory. 

MoL  How  can  that  be  ? 

Spat.  Very  easily — I  have  correspondence 
everywhere.  As  private  as  she  may  think  her- 
self, it  is  not  the  £rst  time  that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  Amelia. 

Mol.  Oh  gracious !  as  sure  as  I  am  alive  this 
man  will  discover  us  !  [Apart.^  Mr  Spatter,  my 
dear  Mr  Spatter !  if  you  know  any  thing,  sure 
you  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  betray  us ! 

Spat.  My  dear  Mr  Spatter !  O  ho  !  I  have 
guessed  right — there  is  something  then  ? 

MoL  No,  sir,  there  is  nothing  ai  all ;  nothing 
that  signifies  to  you  or  any  body  else. 

Spat.  Well,  well.  FU  say  nothing;  but  then, 
you  must — 

MoL  What? 

Spat.  Come ;  kiss  me,  hussy ! 

MoL  I  say  kiss  yuu,  indeed  ! 

Spat.  And  youll  introduce  me  to  your  mis- 
tress? 

MoL  Not  I,  I  promise  yon. 

Spat.  Nay,  no  mysteries  between  you  and  me, 
child  !  Come ;  here's  the  key  to  all  locks,  the 
clue  to  every  maze,  and  the  discloser  of  all  se- 
crets ;  money,  child  !  Here,  take  this  purse ;  you 
see  I  know  something ;  tell  me  the  rest,  and  I 
have  the  fellow  to  it  in  my  pocket 

MoL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Mr  Spatter !  Where 
could  you  ^et  all  this  money,  I  wonder  !  Not  by 
your  poetnes,  I  believe.  But  what  signi6es  tell- 
ing you  any  thing,  when  you  are  acquainted  with 
our  whole  history  already  ?  You  have  correspond- 
ence everywhere,  you  know.  There,  sir  I  take 
up  your  filthy  purse  again,  and  remember,  that  I 
scorn  to  be  obliged  to  any  body  but  my  mistress. 

Spat.  There's  impudence  for  you !  when,  to 
mjr  certain  knowledge,  your  mistress  has  not  a 
guinea  in  the  world ;  you  live  in  continual  fear 
of  being  discovered ;  and  you  will  both  be  utter- 
ly undone  in  a  fortnight,  unless  lord  Falbridge 
should  prevent  Jt,  by  taking  Amelia  under  his 
protection.  You  understand  me,  child  ? 

MoL  You  scandalous  wretch  !  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  monster  ?  I  woirt  stay  a  'moment 
longer  with  him — But  you  are  quite  mistaken 
about  me  and  my  mistress,  I  assure  you,  sir.  We 
are  in  the  best  circumstances  in  the  world ;  we 
have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  we  don't  care  a  far- 
thing for  you — So  your  ser\'ant,  Mr  Poet ! 

[EtU. 

Spat.  Your  servant,  Mrs  Pert !  "  We  are  in 
the  best  circumstances  in  the  world."  Ay,  that 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. •*  Wc  have  nothing  to  fear." — ^Tliat  is, 
they  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits — **  And  we 
don't  care  a  farthing  for  you." — Meaning,  that 


they  will  cake  all  the  care  in  their  power,  that  I 
shall  not  find  them  out — But  I  may  be  too  hard 
for  you  yet,  young  gentlewoman  !  I  have  earned 
but  a  poor  livelih<x)d  by  mere  scandal  and  abase ; 
but  if  I  could  once  arrive  at  doing  a  little  sub- 
stantial mischief,  I  should  make  my  fortune. 

Enter  Mbs  Goodmaw. 

Oh  !  your  servant,  Mrs  Goodman  !  Yours  is  the 
most  unsociable  lodging-house  in  town.  So  many 
ladies,  and  only  one  gentleman  !  and  yoo  won't 
take  the  least  notice  of  him. 

Mrs  Good.  How  so,  Mr  Spatter? 

Spat.  Why,  did  not  you  promise  to  introduce 
me  to  Amelia  ? 

Mrs  Good.  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Mr 
Spatter,  she  don't  like  you.  And,  indeed,  I  doo't 
know  how  it  is,  but  you  make  yourself  a  great 
many  enemies. 

Spat.  Yes ;  I  believe  I  do  raise  a  little  envy. 

Mrs  Good.  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  As 
you  are  a  lodger  of  mine,  it  makes  me  quite  un- 
easy to  bear  what  the  world  says  of  you.  How 
do  you  contrive  to  make  so  many  enemies^  Mr 
Spatter? 

Spat.  Because  I  have  merit,  Mrs  Goodman. 

Mrs  Good.  May  be  so ;  but  nobody  will  aUow 
it  but  yourself.  They  say  that  you  set  up  for  a 
wit.  mdeed ;  but  that  you  deal  in  nothing  but 
scandal,  and  think  of  nothing  but  mischief. 

Spai.  I  do  speak  ill  of  the  men  sometimes,  to 
be  sure ;  but  then,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  wo- 
men— provided  they  arc  handsome :  and,  that  I 
may  give  you  a  proof  of  it,  introduce  me  to  Ame- 
lia. 

Mrs  Good.  You  must  excuse  me ;  she  and  yoa 
would  be  the  worst  company  in  the  world ;  for 
she  never  speaks  too  well  of  herself,  nor  the  leart 
ill  of  any  body  else.    And  then  her  virtue — 

Spat.  Pooh,  pooh !  slic  speaks  ill  of  nobody, 
because  she  knows  nobody ;  and  as  for  her  virtue, 
ha,  ha ! 

Mrs  Good.  You  don't  believe  much  in  that,  I 
suppose  ? 

Spat.  I  have  not  overmuch  faith,  Mrs  Good- 
man. Lord  Falbridge,  perhaps,  may. give  a  bet- 
ter account  of  it. 

Mrs  Good.  Lord  Falbridge  can  sav  nothii^ 
hut  what  would  be  extremely  to  her  honour,  I 
assure  yuii,  sir,  [Spatter  laughs.']  Well,  well, 
you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  ver^  true. 

Spat.  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  it;  but  you  don't  tell 
the  whole  truth,  Mrs  Goodman.  When  any  of 
your  friends  or  acquaintance  sit  for  their  pic- 
tures, you  draw  a  very  flattering  likeness.  All 
characters  have  their  dark  side;  and  if  they  hara 
but  one  eye,  you  give  them  in  profile.  Yonr 
great  friend,  Mr  Freeport,  for  instance,  whom 
you  are  always  praising  for  his  benevolent  ac- 
tions  

Mrs  Good.  He  is  benevolence  itself,  sir. 

Spat.  Yesy  and  grossness  itself,  too.  I  remeto- 
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ber  him  these  many  years.  He  always  cancels 
an  obligation  by  the  manner  of  conferring  it ;  and 
does  TOil  a  favour,  as  if  he  were  going  to  knock 
yoQ  down. 

Mr$  Good,  A  truce  with  your  satire,  good  Mr 
Spatter !  Mr  Freeport  is  niy  b^t  friend ;  I  owe 
him  every  thin^ ;  and  I  can't  endure  the  slightest 
reflection  on  his  character.  Besides,  he  cart  have 
civeD  no  ofience  to  Lady  Alton,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  Amelia. 

jjpo/.  Lady  Alton !  she  is  a  particular  friend 
of  mine  to  be  sure ;  but,  between  you  and  me, 
Mrs  Goodman,  a  more  ridiculous  character  than 
any  you  have  mentioned.  A  bel  esprit  forsooth  ! 
and  as  vain  of  her  beauty  as  learning,  without 
any  great  portion  of  either.  A  fourth  grace,  and 
a  tenth  muse  !  who  fancies  herself  enamoured  of 
Lord  Falbridg0,  because  she  would  be  proud  of 
•och  a  conquest ;  and  has  lately  bestowed  some 
marks  of  distinction  on  me,  because  she  thinks  it 
'will  give  her  credit  among  persons  of  letters. 

Im  Good,  Nay,  if  you  can't  spare  your  own 
friends,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  attacking  mine^ — 
and  so,  sir,  your  humble  servant.  But  stay  ! 
here's  a  post-chaise  stopped  at  our  door;  and 
here  comes  a  servant  witn  a  portmanteau.  H^is 
the  gentleman  for  whom  my  nrst  floor  was  taken, 
I  suppose. 

Spat,  Very  likely :  well,  you  will  introduce  me 
to  him  at  least,  Mrs  Goodman. 

EMter  a  Servant  with  a  portmanteau — Sib  Wil- 
liam DovQLA^  following. 

Sir  WiL  You  are  Mrs  Goodman,  I  suppose, 
ttadam? 

Mrs  Good.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Mr  Owen,  I  believe,  has  secured 
Apartments  here  ? 

Mrs  Good.  He  has,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  They  are  for  me,  madam — Have  you 
any  otlier  lodgers  f 

Mrs  Good.  Only  that  gentleman,  sir ;  and  a 
young  ladv — — 

SfMt.  C5f  great  beauty  and  virtue.  £h^  Mrs 
Ck>udmanP 

Mrs  Good.  She  has  both,  sir;  but  yon  wilt  see 
▼ery  little  of  her,  for  she  lives  in  the  most  retired 
manner  in  the  world. 

Sir  Wil.  Her  youth  and  beauty  are  matter  of 
great  indifiereuce  to  me ;  for  I  shall  be  as  much 
a  recluse  as  herself. — Is  there  any  news  at  pre- 
•eot  stirring  in  London  ? 

Mrs  Good.  Mr  Spatter  can  mform  you,  sir, 
for  he  deals  in  news^  In  the  mean  unile,  I'll 
pr^Mre  your  apartments.  ^ 

[Exit,  followed  by  the  servant, Sir 

William  walks  up  and  down,  without 
taking  notice  o^Spatter. 

Spat.  [Aside]  This  must  be  a  man  of  quality, 
t>y  his  ill  manners.    I'll  speak  to  him. Will 


^oor  lordship  give  me  leave- 
Voull 


Sir  WiL  Lordship  I  t  am  no  lord,  sir,  and  must 
beg  not  to  be  honoured  with  the  name. 

Spat.  It  is  a  kind  of  mistake,  that  cannot  dis- 
please at  least 

Sir  WiL  I  don't  know  that.  None  but  a  fool 
would  be  vain  of  a  title,  H  he  had  one ;  and  none 
but  an  impostor  would  assume  a  title,  to  which 
he  has  no  right. 

Spat.  Oh,  you^re  of  the  house  of  commons, 
then,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  are  come  up 
to  town  to  attend  the  sessions,  I  suppose,  sir  ? 

Sir  WiL  No  matter  what  I  am,  sir. 

Spat.  Nay,  no  ofience,  I  hope,  sir.  All  I  meant 
was  to  do  you  honoun  Being  concerned  in  two 
evening  posts,  and  one  morning  paper,  I  was  wil- 
ling to  know  the  proper  manner  of  announcing 
your  arrival. 

•Sir  WiL  You  have  connexions  with  the  press, 
then,  it  seems,  sir } 

Spat.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  an  humble  retainer  to  the 
Muses,  an  author.  I  compose  pamphlets  on  alt 
subjects,  compile  magazines,  and  do  newspapers. 

oiV  WiL  Do  newspapers !  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  sir? 

Spat.  That  is,  sih,  I  collect  the  articles  of  news 
from  the  other  papers,  and  make  new  ones  for 
the  postscript ;  translate  the  mails,  write  occa- 
sional letters  from  Cato  and  Theatricus,  and  give 
fictitious  answers  to  supposed  correspondents. 

Sir  WiL  A  very  ingenious,  as  well  as  honour- 
able employment,  I  must  confess,  sir. 

Spat*  Some  little  genius  is  requisite,  to  be 
sure*  Now,  sir,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you — 
if  you  have  any  friend  to  be  praised,  or  any  ene- 
my to  be  abused ;  any  author  to  cry  up,  or  mini- 
ster to  run  down ;  my  pen  and  talents  are  en-, 
tirely  at  your  service. 

Sir  WiL  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  but,  at 
present,  I  have  not  the  least  occasion  for  either. 
In  return  for  your  genteel  offers  give  me  leave 
to  trouble  you  with  one  piece  of  advice.  When 
you  deal  in  private  scandal,  have  a  care  of  the 
cudgel ;  and  when  you  meddle  with  public  mat* 
ters,  beware  of  the  pillory. 

iS^^  How,  sir !  are  you  no  friend  to  litera- 
ture? Are  yoQ  an  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press? 

Sir  WiL  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  both ; 
but  railing  is  the  disgrace  of  letters,  and  personal 
abuse  the  scandal  of  freedom :  foul-mouthed 
critics  are,  in  general,  disappointed  authors ;  ai\d 
they,  who  are  the  loudest  agninit  ministers,  only 
mean  to  be  paid  for  their  silence. 

Spat.  That  may  be  sometimes,  sir;  but  give 
me  leave  to  ask  you 

Sir  WiL  Do  not  ask  me  at  present,  sir !  I  see^ 
a  particular  friend  of  mine  coming  this  way,  and 
I  must  beg  you  to  withdraw  ! 

Spatt  Withdraw,  sirl  first  of  all,  allow  me 
to 


Sir  WiL  Nay,  no  reply !  we  must  be  in  pri- 
\To  Sir  William.  |  tate,  \Thrusting  out  Spatter, 
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What  a  wretch !  as  contemptible  as  mischievous. 
Our  generous  mastiiTs  fly  at  men  from  an  instinct 
of  courage ;  but  this  fellow's  attacks  proceed  from 

an  instinct  of  baseness But  here  comes  the 

faithful  Owen,  with  as  many  good  qualities  as 
that  execrable  fellow  seems  to  have  bad  ones. 

Enter  Owen. 

Well,  Owen ;  I  am  safe  arrived,  you  see. 

Owen,  Ah,  sir !  would  to  heaven  you  were  as 
safe  returned  a^ain !    Have  a  care  of  betraying 

yourself  to  be  sir  William  Douglas  ! During 

your  stay  here,  your  name  is  Ford,  remember. 

Sir  Wil.  1  shall  take  care — But  tell  me  your 
news — What  have  you  done  since  your  arrival } 
Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  my  daughter  ?  Have 
you  seen  lord  Brumpton  ?  Has  he  any  hope  of 
obtaining  my  pardon  r 

Owen.  He  had,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  And  what  can  have  destroyed  it, 
then  ? 

Owen,  My  lord  Brumpton  is  dead,  sir. 

Sir  Wil.  bead !      .    .       . 

Owen.  ]  saw  him  within  this  week  in  apparent 
good  health ;  he  promised  to  exert  his  whole  in- 
terest in  your  favour :  by  his  own  apoointment  I 
went  to  wait  on  him  yesterday  noon,  when  I  was 
stunned  with  the  news  of  his  having  died  sudden- 
ly the  eveniiijz  before. 

Sir  WiL  My  lord  Brumpton  dead !  the  only 
friend  I  had  remaining  in  England ;  the  only  pei^ 
son,  on  whose  intercession  I  relied  for  my  par- 
don. Cruel  fortune  !  I  have  now  no  hope  but  to 
find  my  daughter.  Tell  me,  Owen;  have  you 
been  able  to  near  any  tidings  of  her  ? 

Owen.  Alas,  sir,  none  that  are  satisfactory. 
On  the  death  of  Mr  Andrews,  in  whose  care  you 
left  her,  being  cruelly  abandoned  by  the  relation 
who  succeeded  to  the  estate,  she  left  the  country 
some  montlis  ago,  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
of. 

Sir  Wil.  Unhappv  there,  too  !  When  will  the 
measure  of  my  misfortunes  be  full  ?  When  will 
the  inaHce  of  my  fate  be  satisfied  ?  Proscribed, 
condemned,  attainted,  (alas,  but  too  justly !)  I 
have  lost  my  rank,  my  estate,  my  wife,  my  son, 
and  all  my  family  !  One  only  daughter  remains ! 
Perhaps  a  wretched  wanderer,  like  myself,  per- 
Iiups  in  the  extremest  indigence,  perhaps  disho- 
noured— Ha !  that  thought  distracts  me ! 

Owen.  My  dear  roaster,  have  patience!  Do 
not  be  ingenious  to  torment  yourself,  but  consult 
your  safety,  and  prepare  for  your  departure. 

Sir  Wil.  No,  wen.  Hearing,  providentially, 
of  the  death  of  iny  friend  Andrews,  paternal  care 
and  tenderness  drew  me  hither ;  and  I  will  not 
quit  the  kingdom,  till  I  learn  something  of  my 
child,  my  dear  Amelia,  whom  I  left  a  tender  in- 
nocent, in  tlie  arms  of  the  best  of  women,  twenty 
years  ago.  Her  sex  demands  protection;  and 
she  is  now  of  an  age,  in  which  she  is  more  expo- 
sed to  misfortunes,  than  even  in  helpless  infancy. 


Owen,  Be  advised ;  depart,  and  leave  thai 
to  me.    Consider,  your  life  is  now  at  stake. 

Sir  Wil,  My  life  has  been  too  miserable  ta 
render  me  very  solicitous  for  its  prescrratioii — 
But  the  complection  of  the  times  is  changed; 
the  very  name  of  the  party,  io  which  I  was  mi- 
happily  engaged,  »  extinguished,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  unanimously  devoted  to  the  throne. 
Disloyalty  and  insurrection  are  now  no  more, 
and  the  sword  of  justice  is  suffered  to  sleep.  If 
I  can  find  my  child,  and  find  her  worthy  of  me, 
[  will  fiy  with  her  to  take  refuge  in  some  foreigii 
country ;  if  I  am  discovered  in  the  search,  I  have 
still  some  hopes  of  mercy. 

Owen.  Heaven  grant  yoar  hopes  may  he  well 
founded  ! 

Sir  Wil.  Come,  Owen !  let  us  behave  at  least 
with  fortitude  in  our  adversity  !  Follow  me  to 
my  apartment,  and  let  us  consult  wliat  mcasurei 
we  shall  take  in  searching  for  Amelia.   [ExtiuU. 

SCENE  U. — Changes  to  Amelia's  apartmtMt, 

Enter  Amelia  and  Molly. 

Ame,  Poor  Molly!  to  be  teased  with  that 
odious  fellow,  Spatter ! 

Moi  But,  madam,  Mr  Spatter  says  he  is  ac- 
quainted witli  your  whole  history. 

Ame.  Mere  pretence,  in  order  to  render  him- 
self formidable.  Be  on  your  guard  against  him, 
my  dear  Molly ;  and  remember  to  conceal  my 
misery  from  him  and  all  the  work).  I  can  bear 
poverty,  but  am  not  proof  against  insult  and  coo- 
tempt. 

Mol,  Ah,  my  dear  mistress,  it  is  to  no  porpo^^ 
to  endeavour  to  hide  it  from  the  world.  They 
will  see  poverty  in  my  lo«ks.  As  for  you,  yoo 
can  live  upon  the  air ;  the  greatness  of  yoor 
soul  seems  to  support  you ;  but,  lack-a-dav !  I 
shall  grow  thinner  and  thinner  every  day  of  my 
life. 

Ame,  I  can  support  my  own  distress,  hot  yoan 
touches  me  to  the  soul.  Poor  Molly !  the  labour 
of  my  hands  shall  feed  and  clothe  yoo — Here ! 
dispose  of  this  embroidery  to  the  best  advantaige; 
what  was  formerly  my  amusement,  must  now  he- 
come  the  means  of  our  subsistence.  Let  us  he 
obliged  to  nobody,  but  owe  our  support  to  in- 
dustry and  virtue. 

MoL  You're  an  angel !  let  me  kiss  those  dear 
hands  that  have  worked  this  precious  embroi- 
dery !  let  me  bathe  them  with  my  tears !  You're 
an  angel  upon  earth.  I  had  rather  starve  in  your 
ser%'ioe,  than  ]ire  with  a  princess.  What  cao  1 
do  to  cjllbfort  you  ? 

Ame.  Thou  faithful  creature— only  continue  to 
be  secret:  you  know  my  real  character;  yoa 
know  I  am  in  the  utmost  distress :  I  have  opened 
my  heart  to  you,  but  you  will  plant  a  dagger 
there,  if  you  betray  me  to  the  world. 

Mol,  Ah,  my  tiear  mistress,  how  should  I  be- 
tray you !  I  go  uo  where,  I  converse  with  nobody 
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but  joanelf  and  Mrs  Goodman:  besidts>  the 
world  is  very  indifferent  about  other  people's 
misfortunes. 

Ame.  The  world  is  indifferent,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  curious,  and  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  tear- 
ing open  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate. 

Enter  Mrs  Goodman. 

Mrs  Goodman ! 

Mrs  Good,  Excuse  roe,  madam :  I  took  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  you  to  receive  your  com- 
mands  Tis  now  near  three  o'clock.  You  have 
provided  nothing  for  dinner,  and  have  scarce 
taken  any  refreshrqent  these  tliree  days. 

Ame,  I  have  been  indisposed. 

Mrs  Good,  i  am  afraid  you  are  more  than  in- 
disposed—-You  are  unhappy — Pardon  me  !  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  your  fortune  is  unequal 
to  your  appearance. 

Ame,  Why  should  you  think  so  ?  You  never 
beard  me  complain  ot  my  fortune. 

Mrs  Good.  No,  hut  1  have  too  much  reason 
to  believe  it  is  inferior  to  your  uierit. 

Ame.  Indeed,  you  flatter  me. 

Mrs  Good,  Come,  come ;  you  must  not  indulge 
this  melancholy.  I  have  a  new  lodger,  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  just  arrived*  who  does  me  the  hon- 
oor  to  partake  of  my  dinner  ;  and  I  must  have 
your  company,  too.  He  seems  to  be  in  trouble, 
as  well  as  you.  You  must  meet ;  two  persons 
in  affliction  may  perhaps  become  a  consolation 
to  each  other.  Come,  let  us  take  some  care  of 
you. 

Ame,  Be  assured,  Mrs  Goodman,  I  am  moch 
obliged  to^ou  for  your  attention  to  me  ;  but  I 
want  nothing.  , 

Jiirs  Good,  Dear  madam !  you  say  you  want 
aothin^  and  you  are  in  want  of  every  thing. 

Enter  Servant, 
Ser,  [To  Mrs  Goodman.]  Lady  Alton,  ma- 


dam, sends  her  compliments,  and  will  wait  upon 
you  after  dinner. 

Mrs  Good,  Very  well ;  my  best  respects  to  her 
ladyship,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  attend  her. 
[Exit  Sewvant,']  There,  there  is  one  cause  of 
your  uneasiness !  Lady  Alton's  visit  is  on  your 
account.  She  thinks  you  have  robbed  her  of 
lord  Falbridge's  aflfections,  and  that  is  the  oc- 
casioik  of  her  honouring  me  with  her  company. 

Ame.  Lord  Fal bridge's  affections  ! 

Mrs  Good,  Ah !  my  dear  Amelia,  you  don't 
know  your  power  over  his  heart.  You  have  re- 
conciled it  to  virtue — But  come  !  let  me  prevail 
on  you  to  come  with  me  to  dinner. 

Ame,  You  must  excuse  me. 

Mrs  Good,  Well,  well,  then  I'll  send  you 
something  to  your  own  apartment  If  you  have 
any  other  commands,  pray  honour  me  with  them, 
for  I  would  fain  oblige  you,  if  I  knew  how  it 
were  in  my  power.  [Exit, 

Ame.  What  an  amiable  woman  !  If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  apparent  benevolence  and  goodness 
of  heart,  I  should  have  left  the  house  on  Mr 
Spatter's  coming  to  lodge  in  it. 

Moi,  Lady  Alton,  it  seems,  recommended  him 
as  a  lodger  here;  so  he  can  be  no  friend  of 
yours  on  that  account ;  for  to  be  sure  she  owes 
you  no  good  will  on  account  of  my  lord  Fal- 
bridge. 

Ame,  No  more  of  lord  Falbridee,  I  beseech' 
you,  Molly.  How  can  you  persist  m  mentioning 
him,  when  you  know,  that,  presuming  on  my  situ- 
ation, he  has  dared  to  affront  me  with  dishonour- 
able proposals  ? 

MoL  Ah,  madam,  but  he  sorely  repents  it,  I 
promise  you,  and  would  give  his  whole  estate 
for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  once  more,  and 
geting  into  your  good  graces  again. 

Ame,  No ;  his  ungenerous  conduct  has  thrown 
him  as  much  below  me,  as  my  condition  had 
placed  me  beneath  him.  He  imagined  he  had  a 
right  to  insult  my  dbtress ;  but  I  will  teach  him 
to  think  it  respectable.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  at  Mrs  Goodman's. 

Enter  Lady  Alton  and  Spatter. 

&Hit,  But  you  won't  hear  roe,  madam  ! 

iMdy  Alt,  I  have  heard  too  much,  ^sir !  This 
wandering  incognita  a  woman  of  virtue !  I  have 
no  patience.  ^ 

i^mU.  Mrs  Goodman  pretends  to  be  conyinp^ 
of  ner  being  a  person  ot  honour. 

JLadjf  Alt,  A  person  of  honour,  and  openly  re- 
ceive visits  from  men !  seduce  lord  Falbridge  ! 
No,  no  !  reserve  this  character  for  your  next 
Bovel,  Mr  Spatter  I  it  is  ail  a^ront  to  my  under- 


\  standing.  I  begin  to  suspect  you  have  betrayed 
me ;  you  have  gone  over  to  the  adverse  party, 
and  are  in  the  conspiracy  to  abuse  me. 

Spat,  I,  madam  \  Neither  her  beauty,  nor  her 
virtue — 

Lcidy  Alt'  Her  beauty!  her  virtue  !  Why, 
thoq  wretch,  thou  grub  of  literature,  whom  I,  as 
a  patroness  of  learning  and  encourager  of  men 
of  letters,  willing  to  blow  the  dead  coal  of  ge- 
nius, fondly' took  under  my  protection,  do  you  n- 
roember  what  I  have  done  for  you  ? 

Spat,  With  the  utmost  gratitude,  madam. 

Xodfy  Alt,  Did  not  I  draw  you  out  of  the  gar- 
rety  where  you  daily  spun  out  your  fl'misy  bfuia 
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to  catch  the  town  flies  in  your  cobweb  disserta- 1 
tions^  Did  not  I  introduce  you  to  lord  Dap- 
perwit,  the  Apollo  of  the  age  ?  And  did  not  you 
dedicate  your  silly  volume  of  poems  on  several 
occasions  to  him  ?  Did  not  I  put  yovf  into  the 
list  of  my  visitors,  and  order  my  porter  to  admit 
you  at  dinnerrtime  ?  Did  not  I  write  the  only 
scene  in  your  execrable  farce,  which  the  audience 
vouchsafed  an  hearing  ?  And  did  not  my  fe- 
male friend,  Mrs  Melpomene,  furnish  ^ou  with 
Greek  and  Latin  mottoes  for  your  twopenny 
essays  ? 

Spat.  I  acknowledge  all  your  ladyship's  good- 
ness to  me.  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  sliew  my  gratitude,  and  fulfil  your  ladyship's 
commands. 

Ladif  Alt,  Words,  words,  Mr  Spatter  !  You 
have  been  witness  of  lord  Falbridge's  incon- 
stancy. A  perfidious  man !  False  as  Phaon  to 
Sappho,  or  Jason  to  Medea !  You  have  seen  him 
deatrt  me  for  a  wretched  vagabond ;  you  have 
seen  me  abandoned  like  Calypso,  without  mak- 
ing a  single  effort  to  recall  my  faithless  Ulysses 
from  the  Sirtn  that  has  lured  him  from  me. 

S!)at.  Be  calm  but  one  moment,  madam,  and 

rii- 

iMfiy  Alt.  Bid  the  sea  be  calm,  when  the 
winds  are  let  loose  upoi.  it.  I  have  reason  to  be 
enr,iLi'i.  (  placed  you  in  genteel  apartments 
in  tKis  house,  merely  to  plant  you  as  a  spy;  and 
what  have  you  done  for  me  ?  Have  you  employ- 
ed Y'»ur  rorrespondcnce  to  any  purpose?  or  dis- 
covered the  real  character  of  tliis  infamous  wo- 
man, this  insolent  Amelia? 

Spat,  I  have  taken  every  possible  method  to 
detetr  ht r.  I  have  watched  Amelia  herself  like 
a  bniiiff,  or  a  duenita ;  I  have  overheard  private 
conversations ;  have  sounded  the  landlady ;  tam- 
pered with  the  servants;  opened  letters;  and 
intercepted  messages. 

Ladjf  Alt.  Good  creature !  my  best  Spatter ! 
And  what  ? — what  have  you  discovered  ? 

Spat.  That  Amelia  is  a  native  of  Scotland ; 
that  her  surname,  Walton,  is  probably  not  real, 
but  assumed ;  and  that  she  earnestly  wishes  to 
conceal  both  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  her  fa- 
mily. 

Lady  Alt.  And  is  that  all  ? 

Spat.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  learq  as 
yet,  madam. 

Lady  Alt.  Wretch  !  of  what  service  have  you 
been,  then?  Are  these  your  boasted  talents? 
When  we  want  to  unravel  an  ambiguous  charac- 
ter, you  have  made  out  that  she  wishes  to  lie 
concealed ;  and  when  we  wish  to  know  who  she 
is,  you  have  just  discovered  that  she  is  a  native 
of  Scotland  ! 

Spat.  And  yet,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  ma- 
dam, I  think  I  could  convince  you  that  these  dis- 
coveries, blind  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  may 
appear  to  you  at  first,  are  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. 


I<a(fy  Alt.  Of  what  contequenoe  cao  they  pot^ 
sibly  be  to  me,  man  ? 

Spat,  rU  tell  ^ou,  madam.  It  is  a  rule  in  po- 
litics, when  we  discover  something,  to  add  some- 
thing  more.  Something  added  to  somerhing, 
makes  a  good  deal;  upon  this  basis  I  have  fona- 
ed  a  sylloeism. 

Lady  AU,  What  does  the  pedant  mean  ?  A 
syllogism ! 

Spat.  Yes,  a  syllogism :  •  as,  for  example,  aiiy 
person  who  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  wishes  to 
be  concealed,  must  be  aq  enemy  to  the  goyem- 
ment.  Amelia  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  wishes 
to  be  concealed.  Ergo,  Amelia  is  an  enemy  to 
the  government 

Lady  Alt.  Excellent !  admirable  logic !  bot  I 
wish  we  could  prove  it  to  be  truth. 

Spat.  I  would  not  lay  a  wager  of  the  truth  of 
it ;  but  I  would  swear  it, 

Lady  Alt^  What,  on  a  proper  occasion,  and  in 
a  proper  place,  my  good  spatter  ? 

Spat.  WiUiugly;  we  must  make  use  of  wha| 
we  know,  and  even  of  what  we  don't  know.— — 
Truth  is  of  a  dry  and  simple  nature,  and  stands 
in  need  of  some  little  ornament.  A  lie,  indeed, 
is  infamous ;  but  fiction,  your  ladyship,  who  deals 
in  poetry,  knows  is  beautifuL 

iMdy  Alt.  But  the  substance  of  your  fictioi^ 
Spatter  ? 

Spat.  I  will  lodge  an  information,  that  the  Ei- 
ther of  Amelia  is  a  disaffected  person,  and  his 
sent  her  to  London  for  treasonable  purposes: 
nily,  1  can,  upon  occasion,  even  suppose  the  hh 
ther  himself  to  be  in  Limdon :  in  consequence 
of  which,  you  will  probably  recover  lord  Fal- 
bridge,  and  Amelia  will  be  committed  to  pri- 


son. 


IjadyAlt.  You  have  given  me  new  hfe.  I 
took  you  for  a  mere  staioer  of  paper ;  but  I  have 
found  you  a  Machiavel.  I  hear  somebody  co> 
ming.  Mrs  Goodman  has  undertaken  to  send 
Amelia  hither.  Ua !  she's  here — Away,  Spat- 
ter, and  wait  for  me  at  my  house :  yon  must 
dine  with  nie ;  and,  after  dinner,  like  tme  poli- 
ticians, we  will  settle  our  plan  of  operations  over 
our  coflfee.    Away,  away  this  instant ! 

[Exit  Spattei. 

A  convenient  engine  this  Mr  Spatter :  the  most 
impudent  thorough-paced  knave  in  the  three 
kingdonis !  with  the  heart  of  Zoilus,  the  pen  of 
Vlsvius,  and  the  tongue  of  Thersites.  I  wis 
sure  he  would  sti^k  at  nothing;  The  writings  of 
authors  are  public  advertisements  of  their  quali- 
fications; and  when  they  profess  to  live  upon 
scandal,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  they  are  rea- 
dy for  every  other  dirty  work,  in  which  we  chnse 
to  employ  them.  But  now  for  Amelia:  if  she 
proves  tractable,  I  may  forego  the  use  of  this 
villain,  who  almost  makes  me  hate  my  triompb, 
aud  be  ashamed  of  my  re^'enge. 
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Enter  Amelia. 


Ame.  Mn  Goodman  has  informed  me,  that 
joor  ladyship  had  desired  to  see  me :  I  wait 
your  commands,  madam. 

La<fy  AH.  Look  yon,  youne  woman  t  I  am 
sensible  how  much  it  is  beneam  a  person  of  my 
lank  to  parley  with  one  of  your  condition, 
once,  however,  I  am  content  to  wave  all  ceremO* 
ny ;  and  if  you  behave  as  you  ought  to  do,  yoU 
nve  nothing  to  fear,  child. 

Ame.  I  hope  I  have  never  behavied  otherwise 
than  as  I  ought  to  do,  madam. 

iMify  Alt.  Yes;  you  have  received  the  visits 
of  lord  Falbridge ;  you  have  endeavoured  to  es- 
trange his  aflS&ctions  from  me :  but,  if  you  en- 
courage him  in  his  infidelity  to  me,  tremble  for 
the  consequence :  be  advised,  or  you  are  ruined. 

Atm€,  I  am  conscious  of  no  guilt,  and  know 
no  fear,  madam. 

iMify  Alt.  Come,  come,  Mrs  Amelia;  this 
high  strain  is  out  of  character  with  me.  Act 
over  your  Clelia,  and  Cleopatra,  and  Cassandra, 
at  a  proper  time ;  and  let  me  talk  in  the  style  of 
nature  and  common  sense  to  you.  You  have  no 
lord  Falbridge,  no  weak  young  nobleman  to  im- 
pose upon  at  present 

Ame.  To  impose  upon !  I  scorn  the  imputa- 
tion, and  am  sorry  to  find  that  your  ladyship 
came  hither,  merely  to  indulge  yourself  in  the 
cruel  pleasure  of  insoldi^  one  of  the  unhappiest 
of  her  sex.  [Weeping. 

LaJjf  Alt.  You  are  mistaken ;  I  came  hither 
to  concert  measures  for  your  happiness,  to  assist 
your  poverty,  and  relieve  your  distress.  Leave 
this  house ;  leave  London ;  I  will  provide  you  a 
rebrement  in  the  country,  and  supply  all  your 
wants.  Only  renounce  all  thou«;hts  of  lord  Fal- 
bridge, and  never  let  him  know  the  place  of  your 


Ame.  Lord  Falbridge!  What  is  lord  Fal- 
bridge to  me,  madam  ? 

Ladjf  Alt.  To  convince  me  you  have  no  com- 
merce witli  him,  accept  of  my  proposals. 

Ame.  No,  madam  ;  the  favours  which  you  in- 
tend me,  I  could  not  receive  without  blushing. — 
I  have  no  wants  but  what  I  can  supply  myself; 
no  distresses  which  your  ladyship  can  relieve; 
and  I  will  seek  no  refuge  but  my  own  virtue. 

Xody  Alt.  Your  virtue  !  Ridiculous !  If  you 
are  a  woman  of  virtue,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  mystery  ?  Who  are  you  ?  What  arc  you  ? 
Who  will  vouch  for  your  character? 

Ame.  It  wants  no  vouchers ;  nor  will  I  suffer 
myself  to  be  arraig;iied,  like  a  criminal,  till  I  know 
by  wlmt  authority  yuu  take  upon  you  to  act  as 

Zduiif  Alt.  Matchless  confidence  !  Yes,  yes;  it 
is  too  plain ;  I  see  you  are  the  very  creature  I 
took  you  for;  a  mere  adventurer:  some  strol- 
ling princess,  that  are  perhaps  more  frugal  of 


your  favours  than  the  rest  of  your  sisterhood, 
merely  to  enhance  die  price  of  them. 

Ame.  Hold,  madam!  This  opprobrious  lan- 
guage is  more  injurious  to  your  own  honoiir  than 
to  mine.  I  see  the  violence  of  your  temper,  and 
will  leave  you.  But  you  may  one  day  know  that 
my  birth  is  equal  to  your  own ;  my  heart  is,  per^ 
haps,  more  generous ;  and  whatever  may  be  my 
situation,  I  scorn  to  be  dependant  on  any  body, 
much  less  on  one,  who  has  so  mean  an  opinion 
of  me,  and  who  considers  me  as  her  rival. 

[Exit  Amelia, 

Ladtf  Alt,  Her  rival !  Unparalleled  insolence ! 
An  open  avowal  of  her  competition  with  me ! — 
Yes ;  I  see  Spatter  must  be  employed.  Her  ri** 
val !  I  shall  burst  with  indignation. 

Enter  Mrs  Gtoodmak. 

Lady  Alt.  Mrs  Goodman !  where  is  Mr  Spat« 
ter? 

Afrs  Good.  He  went  out  the  moment  he  left 

your  ladyship. But    yon  seem  disordered ; 

shall  I  get  you  some  hartohom,  madam  ? 

LadyAU.  Some  poison.  Rival !  I  shall  choak 
with  rage.  You  shall  hear  from  me.  You,  and 
your  Amelia.  You  have  abused  me ;  you  have 
conspired  against  my  peace ;  and,  be  assured^ou 
shall  suffer  for  it.  [Exit. 

Mrt  Good.  What  a  violent  woman  !  her  pas- 
sion makes  her  forget  what  is  due  to  her  sex  and 
quality.    Ha !  Mr  Freeport! 

Enter  Freeport. 

My  best  friend !  Welcome  to  London !  When 
did  you  arrive  from  Lisbon  ? 

Free.  But  last  night. 

Afrt  Good.  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
voyage  ? 

Free.  A  good  trading  voyage — I  have  got  mo- 
ney, but  I  have  got  the  spleen,  too.  Have  you 
any  news  in  town  ? 

Afrs  Good.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Free.  So  much  the  better.  The  less  news,  the 
less  nonsense.  But  what  strange  lady  have  you 
had  here }  I  met  her  as  I  was  coming  up :  she 
rushed  by  like  a  fury,  and  almost  swept  me 
down  stairs  again  with  the  wind  of  her  hoop-pet- 
licoat. 

Mrs  Good.  Ah !  jealousy !  jealousy  is  a  terri- 
ble passion,  especially  in  a  woman's  breast,  Mr 
Fref.pori. 

Free.  Jealousy  I  Why,  she  is  not  jealous  of 
you,  Mrs  Goodman  ? 

Mrs  Good.  No ;  but  of  a  lodger  of  mine. 

Free.  Have  you  any  new  lodgers  since  I  left 
you? 

Mrs  Good.  Two  or  three,  sir;  the  last  arrived 
but  to-day ;  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  will  see 
no  company. 

Free,  He's  in  the  right    Three  parts  in  four 
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of  mankind  are  knaves  or  fools ;  and  the  fourdi 
part  live  by  themseWes.  But  who  are  your 
other  lodgers  ? 

Mrs  Good,  An  aathor,  and  a  lady. 

Free,  I  hate  authors.     Who  b  the  lady  ? 

Mrs  Good,  She  calls  herself  Amelia  Walton ; 
but  I  believe  that  name  is  not  her  real  one. 

Free.  Not  her  real  one  !  Why,  sure  she  is  a 
yroman  of  character  ? 

Mrs  Good,  A  woman  of  character !  She  is  an 
angel.  She  is  most  miserably  poor;  and  yet 
haughty  to  an  excess. 

Free.  Pride  and  poverty  !  A  sad  composition, 
Mrs  Goodman ! 

Mrs  Good,  No,  sir ;  her  pride  is  one  of  her 
greatest  virtues:  it  consists  in  depriving  herself 
of  almost  all  necessaries,  and  concealing  it  from 
the  world.  Though  fvery  action  speaks  her  to 
be  a  woman  of  birth  and  education,  she  lives  up- 
on the  work  of  her  own  hands,  without  murmur 
or  complaint.  I  make  use  of  a  thousand  strata- 
eems  to  assist  her  against  her  will ;  I  prevail  on 
her  to  keep  the  money  due  for  rent  for  her  sup- 
port, and  turnish  her  with  every  thing  she  wants 
at  half  its  prime  cost;  but  if  she  perceives  or 
suspects  these  little  artifices,  she  takes  it  almost 
as  ill  as  if  I  had  attempted  to  defraud  her.  In 
short,  sir,  her  unshaken  virtue  and  greatness  of 
soul  under  misfortunes,  makes  me  consider  her 
as  a  prodigy,  and  often  draws  tears  of  pity  and 
adnuration  from  me. 

Free.  Ah !  women's  tears  lie  very  near  their 
eyes !  I  never  cried  in  my  life ;  and  yet  I  can 
feel,  too ;  I  can  admire,  I  can  esteem,  but  what 
signifies  whimpering  ?  Hark  ye,  Mrs  Goodman  ! 
This  b  a  very  extraordinary  account  you  give 
of  this  young  woman ;  you  have  raised  my  cu- 
riosity, and  I'll  go  see  this  lodger  of  yours; 
I  am  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  it  will  serve  to 
amuse  me. 

Mn  Good,.  Oh,  sir,  you  can't  see  her ;  she 
neither  pays  visits,  nor  receives  them,  but  lives  in 
the  most  retired  manner  in  the  world. 

Free.  So  much  the  better.  I  love  retirement 
as  well  as  she.    Where  are  her  apartments  ? 

Mm  Good,  On  this  very  floor,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  staircase. 

Free.  I'll  go  and  see  her  immediately. 

Mrs  Good.  Indeed  you  can't,  sir.  It  is  im- 
iKMsible. 

Free.  Impossible!  where  is  the  impossibility 
of  going  into  a  room  ?  Come  along ! 

mrs  Good.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr  Freeport ! 

Free,  Pshaw  !  I  have  no  time  to  lose ;  I  have 
business  half  an  hour  hence. 
.  Mrs  Good,  But  won't  it  be  rather  indelicate, 
sir  ?  Let  me  prepare  her  first. 

Free,  Prepare  her — With  all  my  heart — But 
remember  that  I  am  a  man  of  business  Mrs 
Goodman,  and  have  no  time  to  waste  in  cere- 
mony and  compliment 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— Amelia's  Apartment. 

Amelia  at  worky  and  Molly. 

Ame,  No,  Polly!  if  lord  Falbridge  oomes 
again,  I  am  resolved  not  to  see  him. 

MoL  Indeed,  madam,  he  kives  you  above  all 
the  world ;  1  am  sure  of  it ;  and  I  verily  believe 
he  will  run  mad,  if  you  don't  hear  what  ^  has  to 
say  for  himself. 

Ame.  Speak  no  more  of  him. 

Enter  Mas  Goodman. 

Mrs  Goodman ! 

Mrs  Good,  Pardon  me,  madam !  Here  is  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  begs  you  woold 
give  him  leave  to  speak  with  you. 

Ame,  A  gentleman  !  who  is  he  ? 

Mrs  Good.  His  name  is  Freeport,  madam. 
He  has  a  few  particularities ;  but  be  is  the  best- 
hearted  man  m  the  world.  Pray,  let  him  come 
in,  madam ! 

Ame.  By  no  means ;  you  know  I  receive  visits 
from  nobody. 

Enter  Freeport. 

Bless  me !   he's  here  !    This  is  very  extraordi- 
nary indeed.  Mrs  Goodman. 

Free.  Don't  disturb  yourself,  young  woman ! 
don't  disturb  yourself ! 

MoL  Mighty  free  and  easy,  methinks ! 

Ame,  Excuse  me,  sir;  lam  not  used  to  re- 
ceive visits  from  persons  entirely  unknown. 

Free,  Unknown !  There  is  not  a  man  in  til 
London  better  known  than  I  am.  I  am  a  met^ 
chant ;  my  name  is  Freeport;  Freeport  of  Cmtcb- 
ed-Friars ;  inquire  upon  'Change ! 

Ame,  Mrs  Goodmaii !  I  never  saw  the  gentle 
man  before.    I  am  surprised  at  his  coming  here. 

Free.  Pooh !  Prithee !  Mrs  Goodman  knows 
me  well  enoueh.  [Mrs  Goodman  talks  apart 
vifAAMELiA.j  Av!  that's  right,  Mrs  Good- 
man. Let  her  know  who  I  am^  and  tell  her  to 
make  herself  easy. 

Jlfrs  Good.  But  the  li|dy  does  not  chnse  we 
should  trouble  her,  sir. 

Free.  Trouble  her!  Ill  give  her  no  trouble; 
I  came  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  you ;  let  your 
maid  get  it  ready,  and  we  will  have  it  here  io* 
stead  of  your  parlour — In  the  mean  time,  I 
will  talk  with  this  lady ;  I  have  something  to  nj 
to  her. 

Ame.  If  you  had  any  business,  sir — 

Free.  Business !  I  tell  you  I  have  very  parti- 
cular business ;  so  sit  down,  and  let's  have  the  tes. 

Mrs  Good.  You  shoqld  not  have  followed  mc 
so  soon,  sir. 

Free,  Pooh,  pfithee  !     [^it  Mrs  Goodmas. 

MoL  This  is  the  oddest  man  I  ever  saw  is 
my  life  ! 

Ante,  Well,  sir,  as  I  see  yon  are  a  particolar 
acquaintance  of  Mrs  Goodman— But,  pray,  whst 
are  your  commands  for  me,  sir !  [IV^  ^' 
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Free,  I  tell  you  what,  joang  woman ;  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  will  tell  you  my  mind  in  an  in- 
stant. I  am  told  that  you  are  one  of  the  best 
women  in  the  world :  Tery  virtuous,  and  very 
poor.  I  lake  you  for  that :  but  thev  say  you  are 
excesaiirely  proud  too ;  now,  I  don  t  like  yon  for 
that,  madam. 

MoL  Free  and  easy  still,  I  see. 

Ame.  And  pray,  sir,  who  told  you  so  ? 

Free,  Mrs  Goodman. 

Ame,  She  has  deceived  you,  sir ;  not  in  regard 
to  my  pride,  perhaps,  for  there  is  a  certain  right 
pride  which  every  body,  especially  women, 
ought  to  possess ;  and  as  to  virtue,  it  is  no  more 
ckwi  my  duty ;  but  as  to  poverty,  I  disclaim  it ; 
they  who  want  nothing,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
poor. 

Fret,  It  is  no  such  thing :  you  don't  speak 
the  truth ;  and  that  is  worse  than  being  proud. 
I  know  very  well  that  you  are  as  poor  as  Job, 
chat  you  are  in  want  of  common  necessaries, 
and  don*t  make  a  good  meal  above  once  a  fort- 
night. 

MoL  My  mistress  fasts  fpr  her  health,  sir. 

Free.  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy  !  what,  are  you 
proud  too? 

M0I,  Lord,  what  a  strange  man ! 

Free,  But  however,  madam,  proud  or  not 
proud  does  not  signify  twopence — Hark  ye, 
young  woman  !  it  is  a  rule  widi  me  (as  it  ought 
to  be  with  every  good  Christian)  to  give  a  tenth 
part  of  my  fortune  in  charity.  In  the  account 
of  my  proJits,  there  stands,  at  present,  tiie  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  00  the  credit  side  of  my 
books ;  so  that  I  am  two  hundred  pounds  in  ar- 
rcar.  This  I  look  upon  as  a  debt  due  from  my 
fortune  to  your  poverty — Yes,  your  poverty  I  say ; 
so,  never  deny  iL  Tliere*s  a  l)ank  note  for  two 
hundred  pounds ;  and  now  I  am  out  of  your 
debt — Where  the  deuce  is  this  tea,  I  wonder? 

Mol,  I  never  saw  such  a  man  in  ray  life  ! 

Ame,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  was  so  tho- 
coughly  confounded !  [Apart,^ — Sir ! 

[To  Freeport. 

Free.  Well? 

Ame,  This  noble  action  has  surprised  me  still 
more  than  your  conversation ;  but  you  must  ex- 
cuse my  refusal  of  your  kindness;  for,  I  must 
confess,  that  if  I  were  to  accept  what  you  o6kr, 
I  don't  know  when  I  should  be  able  to  restore 
it. 

Free.  Restore  it !  why  who  wants  you  to  re- 
store it  ?  1  never  dreamt  of  restitutiou. 

Ame,  I  feel,  I  feel  your  goodness  to  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul ;  but  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
ha%*e  no  occasion  for  your  bounty ;  take  your  note, 
sir,  and  bestow  it  where  it  is  wanted. 

Mol.  Lord,  madam  !  you  are  ten  times  stran- 
f^r  than  the  gentleman — I  tell  you  what,  sir ; 
\To  Freeport.]  it  does  not  signify  talking;  we 
are  in  the  greatest  distress  in  the  world,  and  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  the  kindness  and  good  nature 


of  Mrs  Goodman,  We  might  have  died  by  tliis 
time.  My  lady  has  concealed  her  distress  from 
every  body  that  was  willing  and  able  to  relieve 
her;  you  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  in 
spite  of  her  teeth;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  ob- 
lige her,  in  spite  of  her  teeth,  to  accept  of  your 
generous  offer. 

Ame.  No  more,  my  dear  Polly ;  if  you  would 
not  have  me  die  with  shame,  say  no  more  !  Re- 
turn the  gendeman  his  note,  with  my  best  thanks 
for  his  kindness ;  tell  him,  I  durst  not  accept  of 
it ;  for  when  a  woman  receives  presents  from  a 
man,  the  world  will  always  suspect  that  she  pays 
for  them  at  the  expence  of  her  virtue. 

Free,  What's  that !  what  does  she  say,  child  ? 

MoL  Lord,  sir,  I  hardly  know  what  she  says. 
She  says,  that  when  a  gentleman  makes  a  young 
lady  presents,  he  is  always  supposed  to  have  a 
design  upon  her  virtue. 

Free,  Nonsense !  why  should  she  suspect  me 
of  an  ungenerous  design,  because  I  do  a  generous 
action  ? 

MoL  Do  you  hear,  madam  ? 

Ame,  Yes,  I  hear;  I  admire;  but  I  must 
persist  in  my  refusal :  if  that  scandalous  fellow 
Spatter  were  to  hear  of  this,  he  would  stick  at 
saying  nothing. 

Free,  Eh!  what's  that? 

MoL  She  is  afraid  you  should  be  taken  for  her 
lover,  sir. 

Free,  I  for  your  lover !  not  I.  I  never  saw 
you  before.  I  don't  love  you  ;  so,  make  no  scru- 
ples upon  that  account.  I  hke  you  well  enough, 
but  I  don't  love  you  at  all :  not  at  all,  I  tell  you 
— If  you  have  a  itiind  never  to  see  my  face  any 
more,  good  by  t'ye ! — You  shall  never  see  me 
any  more.  If  you  like  I  should  come  back  again, 
I'll  come  back  again ;  but  I  lose  time ;  I  have  bu- 
siness; your  servant !  [Going, 

Ame.  Stay,  sir !  do  not  leave  me  without  re- 
ceiving the  sincerest  acknowledgments  of  my 
gratitude  and  esteem;  but,  above  all,  receive 
your  note  again,  and  do  not  put  me  any  longer 
to  the  blush  ! 

Free.  The  woman  is  a  fool ! 

Enter  Mrs  Goodman. 

Ame,  Come  hither,  I  beseech  you,  Mrs  Good- 
man. 

Mrt  Good,  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Ame,  Here  !  take  this  note  which  that  gentle- 
man has  given  me  by  mistake ;  return  it  to  him, 
I  charge  you ;  assure  him  of  my  esteem  and  ad- 
miration ;  but  let  him  know  I  need  no  assistance, 
and  cannot  accept  it.  [Exit  Ame. 

Mrt  Good,  Ah,  Mr  Freeport !  you  have  been 
at  your  old  trade.  You  are  always  endeavouring 
to  do  good  actions  in  secret ;  but  the  world  al- 
ways finds  you  out,  you  see. 

MoL  Well;  I  cbn't  believe  there  are  two 
stranger  people  in  England,  than  my  mistress  and 
that  gentleman— one  so  ready  to  part  with  mo- 
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oej,  and  the  other  to  nnwHlii^  to  reoeiYe  it — 
don't  believe  her,  sir;  for,  between  friends, 
she  is  in  very  great  need  of  assistance,  I  assure 
you. 

Mn  Good,  Indeed,  I  believe  so. 

Free.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  on't ;  so  Til  tell 
you  what,  Mrs  Goodman,  keep  the  note,  and 
supply  her  wants  out  of  it  witnout  her  know- 
ledge— and  now  I  think  of  it,  that  way  is  better 
than  t'other. 

MoL  I  never  saw  such  a  strange  man  in  my 
life !  [ErU  Mol. 


Mrt  Good.  I  shall  obey  your  kind  command^ 
sir — ^Poor  soul !  my  heart  bleeds  for  her ;  her 
virtue  and  misfortunes  touch  me  to  the  soul  ! 

Free.  I  have  some  bttle  feeling  for  her,  too^ 
but  she  is  too  proud.  A  fine  hce ;  fine  6gure ; 
well-behaved ;  well-bred ;  and,  I  dare .  say,  ta 
excellent  heart ! — But  she  is  too  proud;  tell  her 
so,  d'ye  hear  ?  tell  her  she  b  too  proud.  I  shall 
be  too  late  for  my  business  111  see  her  again 
soon— ^It  is  a  pity  she  is  so  proud.  [Esennt. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  L— J  kalL 


Sir  William  Douglas  alone. 

Sir  WiL  A  toumo  woman !  a  native  of  Scot- 
land !  her  name  Amelia !  supposed  to  be  in  the 
greatest  distress,  and  living  in  total  retirement ! 
If  fortune  should,  for  once,  smile  upon  me,  and 
have  thrown  me  into  the  very  same  house !  I 
don't  know  what  to  think  of  it ;  and  yet,  so  many 
imcommon  circumstances  together,  recall  the  me- 
mory of  my  misfortunes,  and  awaken  all  the  fa- 
ther in  my  bosom. — I  must  be  satisfied. 

Enter  Mollt  crouing  the  staged 

Sir  WiL  Madam !  will  you  pefmit  me  to  speak 
one  word  to  you  ? 

MoL  [coming  formard]  If  you  please ;  what 
is  your  jHeasure,  sir  ?  ^ 

Sir  WiL  I  presume,  madam,  you  are  the 
charming  young  woman  I  heard  of? 

MoL  1  nave  a  few  charms  in  the  eyes  of  some 
folks,  to  be  sure,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  And  you  are  a  native  of  Scotland, 
they  tell  me  ? 

iloL  I  am ;  at  your  service,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask  the 
.  name  of  your  family  ?  Who  is  your  father  ? 

MoL  I  really  don't  remember  my  father. 

Sir  WiL  Ha !  not  remember  him,  do  you  say  ? 

[Earnestly* 

MoL  No,  sir;  but  I  have  been  told  that  be 


&V  WiL  Who,  madam? 

MoL  One  of  the  most  eminent  bakers  in  Aber- 
deen, sir. 

Sir  WiL  Oh,  I  conceive !  You  live,  I  suppose, 
with  the  young  lady  I  meant  to  speak  ta  I  mis- 
took you  for  the  lady  herself. 

Mol,  You  did  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  I 
assure  you,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  But  you  are  acquainted  with  your 
mistress's  family  ? 

MoL  Family,  sir! 

Sir  WiL  Ay ;  who  are  her  parents  ? 

MoL  She  comes  of  very  creditable  parents^  I 
promise  youy  sir. 


Sir  WiL  I  don't  doubt  it ;  but  who  are  they? 
I  have  particular  reasons  for  inquiring. 

MoL  Very  likely  so;  but  I  must  beg  to  beei- 
cused,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Of  what  age  is  your  mistress  ?  yoa 
will  tell  me  that,  at  least. 

MoL  Oh,  as  to  her  age,  she  don't  care  who  * 
knows  that ;  she  is  ■  too  young  to  deny  her  age 
yet  a-while«    She  is  about  one-aod-twenty,  sr^ 

Sir  WiL  Precisely  the  age  of  my  Amelia, 
[iliu/e.]  One-and-twenty,  yon  say?       [To  Mol. 

MoL  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  am  about  two-and  twen- 
ty ;  there  is  no  great  difiercnoe  between  us. 

Sir  WiL  [Apart,]  It  most  be  so ;  her  age,  her 
country,  her  manner  of  living,  all  concur  to  prvve 
her  mine ;  my  dear  child,  whom  I  left  to  taste 
of  misfortune  from  her  cradle  ! 

MoL  [Apart.]  What  is  he  muttering,  I  woih 
der  ?  I  wisn  this  one-and-twenty  has  not  tanicd 
the  old  gentleman's  head. 

Sir  WiL  Let  me  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  coa* 
duct  me  to  your  mistress :  I  want  to  speak  with 
her. 

MoL  She  will  see  no  company,  sir ;  she  b  in- 
disposed ;  she  is  in  great  a£Biction ;  and  recetres 
no  visits  at  all. 

Sir  WiL  Mine  is  not  a  visit  of  form  or  cere- 
mony, or  even  impertinent  curiosity ;  but  on  the 
most  urgent  business.  Tell  her,  I  am  her  felloir- 
countryman. 

MiH,  What !  are  you  of  Sootlaml,  too,  sir? 

Sir  WiL  I  am.  TeU  her  I  take  part  in  heraP 
flictions,  and  may,  perhaps,  bring  her  some  con- 
solation. 

MoL  There  is  something  mighty  particular 
about  this  old  gentlenum !  He  has  not  brou^ 
another  two  hundred  pounds,  sure  !  [JpcH.] 
Well,  sir ;  since  you  are  so  very  pressing,  siace 
you  say  you  are  our  fellOw-countryman,  if  jtM 
will  walk  this  way,  1*11  speak  to  my  mistress,  and 
bee  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Sir  WiL  I  am  obliged  to  you.  [Exit  Mollt. 
And  now,  if  I  may  trust  the  forebodings  of  an 
old  fond  heart,  I  am  going  to  throw  my  anas 
about  my  daughter.  [Exit, 
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As  Sir  William^/Zotts  Molly  out  owone  side, 
Spati  er  appears  on  the  other, 

Spmt,  There  they  ^o  !  what  the  deuce  can  that 
old  fellow  and  Ameha's  maid  do  together?  The 
slut  is  certainly  conducting  him  to  her  mistress ! 
In  leas  than  half  an  hour  I  expect  that  Amelia 
will  be  apprehended.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
be  upon  the  watch ;  for,  since  I  have  laid  the  in- 
formation, it  is  high  time  that  I  should  collect 
tome  materials  to  support  it. — Who  comes  here? 
Lord  Falbndge's  valet  de  chambre  :  his  errand  is 
ID  Amelia,  without  doubt;  something  may  be 
learnt  there,  perhaps. 

Enter  La  France. 

Ha !  Monsieur  La  France !  your  servant 

La  Fnmce,  Serriteur !  ver  glad  to  see  you, 
Mooaieor  Spatter. 

Spat,  Well ;  what  brings  you  here  ?  eh,  Mon- 
•ieur  La  France  ? 

La  France.  Von  lettre,  Monsieur. 

Spai.  A  letter  to  whom? 

La  France.  From  my  lor  to  Mademoiselle 
.^melie. 

Spai.  Oh  !  TOU*re  mistaken,  Monsieur;  that 
letter  is  for  lacly  Alton. 

La  France.  Lady  Alton !  no,  ma  fbi !  it  be 
for  Mademoiselle.  I. am  no  mistake.  Je  ne  me 
trompe  pas  la  destus. 

Spat,  Why.  have  not  you  carried  several  let- 
ters from  lord  Fall^ridge  to  lady  Alton  ? 

La  France,  Oh,  que  oui !  but  dis  be  for  de 
young  laty  dat  lif  here;  for  Mademoiselle:  mi 
lor  love  her !  ma  foi ;  he  lov  her  ^  la  folie. 

Spat.'  And  he  loved  lady  Alton  k  la  folie,  did 
pot  he? 

La  France.  Oh,  que  non !  he  lov  her  so  i^en- 
tely !  si  tranquilement ;  ma  foi,  he  lov  her  ii  la 
Fran9oise. — But  now  he  lov  Mademoiselle ;  he 
DO  eat,  no  sleep,  no  speak,  but  Mademoiselle ; 
DO  tink,  but  of  Mademoiselle ;  quite  an  oder  ting, 
Monsieur  Spatter,  quite  an  oder  ting  ! 

Spat,  Well,  VI ell ;  no  matter  for  that;  the  let- 
ter 18  for  lady  Alton,  I  promise  you. 

La  France.  Ah  !  pardonnez  moi ! 

Spat.  It  it,  I  assure  you ;  and  to  convince  you 
of  It,  see  here.  Monsieur!  lady  Alton  has  sent 
you  five  guineas  to  pay  the  postage. 

La  France,  Five  guineas !  ma  foi,  I  believe  I 
was  mistake,  indeed. 

Spat.  Ay,  ay ;  I  told  you  you  were  mistaken  : 
and  after  all,  if  it  should  not  be  for  her  ladyship, 
she  will  inclose  it  in  another  case,  and  send  it  to 
Amelia,  and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser.    • 

La  France.  Fort  bien  ;  ver  well ;  la  voila. 
[Give$  ike  letter.]  I  have  got  five  guinees;  I 
doo't  care. 

Spat,  Why  should  you  ?  Where's  the  harm,  if 
one  womian  shoi;ld  receive  a  letter  written  to 
auotber  ?  There  will  be  nothing  lost  by  it ;  for, 
if  Amelia  don't  recfeive  this|   she  will  receive 

Vol.  n. 


others  ;  and  letters  of  this  sort  are  all  alike,  you 
know. 

La  France.  Begar  dat  is  ver  true.  Adieu,  sir. 
— I  have  execute  my  commission :  adieu.  Oh ! 
je  fab  bien  mes  commissions,  moi ! 

[Exit  La  France. 
Spat.  See  the  effects  of  secret  service-money  ! 
Intelligence  must  be  paid  for ;  and  the  bribing 
couriers  is  a  fair  stratagem,  by  all  the  laws  of 
war.  Shall  I  break  open  this  letter,  or  carry  it 
to  lady  Alton  as  it  is?  No;  I'll  read  it  myself, 
that  I  may  have  the  credit  of  communicating  the 
contents.  Let  me  see !  [Opens  the  letter,  and 
reads.]  *  Thou  dearest,  most  respectable,  and 
*  most  virtuous  of  women  !*  So !  this  is  k  la  folie, 
indeed,  as  Monsieur  La  France  calls  it. — *  If  any 
'  consideration  could  add  to  my  remorse,  for  the 
injury.  I  have  oflfered  you,  it  would  be  the  dis- 
covery of  your  real  character.'  Ah,  ah  !  *  I 
know  who  you  are.  I  know  you  are  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  unhappy  sir  William  Doufl:las.' — So, 
so  !—-♦  Judge,  then,  of  the  tumult  of  my  soul ; 
'  which  is  only  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  des- 
pair, by  the  hopes  of  rendering  some  service  to 
the  father,  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
sure, atone  for  my  behaviour  to  his  too  justly  of- 
fended daughter.  Give  mo  leave,  this  evening, 
to  sue  for  my  pardon  at  your  feet,  and  to  in- 
form you  of  the  measures  1  have  taken.  In  the 
mean  time,  believe  me  unalterably  yours. 

*  I^ALBRIDGE.' 

This  is  a  precious  packet,  indeed ! — Now,  if  I 
could  discover  the  father,  too  ? — His  lordship's 
visit  will  be  too  late  in  the  evening,  f  fancy ;  the 
lady  will  not  be  at  home ;  but,  before  %\\k  goes, 
once  more  to  my  old  trade  of  eaves-dropping  about 
her  apartments  !  The  old  gentleman  and  she  are 
certamly  together,  and  their  conversation,  per^ 
haps,  may  be  curious.  At  all  events,  lady  Alton 
must  be  gratified.  Men  of  letters  never  get  any 
thing  of  their  patrons,  but  by  sacrificing  to  their 
foibles.  [Exit. 

6CENB  II.— -Amelia's  apartment, 

Sii^  WiLLXi^M  Douglas  and  Amklia  discovered 

sitting. 

Sir  WiL  Every  word  you  utter,  touches  me  to 
the  soul.  Nothing  but  such  noble  sentiments 
could  have  supported  your  spirit  under  so  many 
misfortunes. 

Ame,  Perhaps  it  is  to  my  misfortunes  that  I 
owe  those  sentiments.  Had  I  been  brought  up  in 
ease  and  luxury,  my  mind,  which  has  learnt  for- 
titude from  distress,  might  have  been  eniecbled 
by  prosperity. 

Sir  Wil.  I'hou  most  amiable  of  thy  sex,  I  con- 
jure thee  to  hide  nothing  from  me.  You  say  you 
were  born  at  Aberdeen ;  you  confess  that  you  are 
derived  from  one  of  those  unhappy  families,  who 
sufiered  themselves  to  be  so  fatally  deluded,  mid 
drawji  from  their  allegiance  to  the  best  of  kings. 
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Why,  why  then,  will  you  not  teU  me  all?  Wby 
do  you  endeaTOor  to  conceal  yuur  name  and  far 
mily? 

Ame^  My  duty  t>i  my  family  obliges  me  to  si- 
lence. My  father's  life  is  forfeited  b^  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law ;  and  he  owes  his  existence,  at 
this  hour,  to  flight  <ir  secrecy.  He  may  be  in 
Enelaad ;  he  nmy,  for  aoght  1  know,  be  m  Luo- 
don ;  and  the  divulging  my  name  and  family 
might  create  a  fresh  search  after  him,  and  ea- 
pose  him  to  new  perils.  Your  conversationiy  it  is 
true,  has  inspired  me  with  respect  and  tender- 
ness ;  but  yet,  you  are  a  stranger  to  me :  I  have 
reason  to  fear  every  thing,  aad  one  word  may 
undo  me. 

Sir  Wil.  Alas !  one  word  m^  make  us  botb 
happy.  Tell  me ;  of  what  age  were  you  when 
your  cruel  fortune  separated  you  from  yoor  Es- 
ther? 

Jme,  An  infant;  so  youn^  that  I  bate  not 
the  least  traces  of  torn  in  my  memory. 

Sir  WU,  And  your  mother;  what  btcameof  her? 

Ame,  She,  as  1  have  often  heard,  was  carried 
off  by  a  feveTf  while  she  was  preparing  to  em- 
bark with  me,  to  follow  the  fortunes  c^  my  far- 
ther. He,  driven  almost  to  despair  by  this  last 
stroke  of  ill  fortune,  oontinoally  shifted  bis  place 
of  residence  abroad ;  but,  for  some  years  past, 
whether  by  his  death,  the  miscarriage  of  letters, 
the  infidehty  of  friends»  or  other  accidents,  I  have 
not  received  the  least  intelligence  of  him ;  and 
now,  I  almost  begin  to  despair  of  hearing  of  him 
again,  thoudi  I  sull  persist  in  my  iofwiries. 

Sir  WiL  [Rising.]  It  ranst  be  oo;  it  is  as  I 
imagined.  All  these  toaching  circumstanrfs  are 
melancholy  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  ir.  Yes,  aiiy 
child  !  I  am  that  unhappy  father  whom  yoo  lost 
so  early ;  I  am  that  unfortunate  husband,  whom 
death,  and  my  unhappy  fate,  almost  at  the  ver? 
same  period,  divorced  from  the  best  of  wives;  I 
am — I  am  sir  William  Douabs. 

Atne.  Sir  William  Douglas !  have  T  lived  to 
se  my  father !  then  Heaven  has  heard  my  prajr- 
ers;  this  is  the  first  happy  moment  of  my  unfor- 
tunate life. — [Emh'acing.] — And  yet,  your  pre- 
tence here  fills  me  with  apprehensions ;  I  trem- 
ble for  your  safety,  for  your  life ;  how  durst  yon 
▼enture  your  person  in  this  kingdom  ?  how  can  you 
expose  yourself  to  the  danger  of  discovery  in  this 
town  ?  My  whole  soul  is  in  a  tmnult  of  lear  and 

joy- 
Sir  WiL  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  Amelia;  fear 

nothing ;  Heaven  begins  to  smile  upon  my  forv 
tune.  To  find  thee  so  unexpectedly,  to  find  thee 
with  a  mind  so  superior  to  distress,  softens  the 
anguish  of  my  past  life,  aud  gives  me  happy 
omens  of  the  future. 

Ame.  Ob,  sir !  by  the  joy  1  receive  from  the 
embraces  of  a  father,  let  me  conjure  yo«  to  pro- 
vide for  vour  safety  !  do  not  expose  me  to  the 
h'jrror  of  losing  you  again;  of  losing  yon  fur 
e%'er!   Quit  this  town  immediately;  every  mo- 


ment  that  you  remain  in  it,  is  at  the  baxard  of 
your  life ;  I  am  ready  to  accompany  you  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Sir  WiL  My  dear  chdd !  how  I  grieve  dat 
yoor  youth  4ma  virtue  should  be  involved  in  my 
misfortunes!  Yes,  we  will  quit  tfaia  kingidoa; 
prepare  for  yoor  defiartiire,  aiMl  we  nay  leave 
London  this  evening. 

Enter  Owek,  hastily. 

Ha !  Owen  !  thou  art  come  at  a  happy  monent- 
I  have  found  my  daughter.  This  is  your  young 
mistress,  the  paragon  of  her  sex,  my  dear,  my 
amiable  Amelia. 

Owen.  Oh,  sir,  thb  is  no  time  for  congratula- 
tion.   You  are  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 

Sir  WiL  What  is  the  matter? 

Owtm  The  oftoers  of  govermnent  are,  at  this 
instant,  in  the  house.  I  saw  them  enter ;  I  heard 
them  say  they  had  aotbority  to  apprehend  some 
suspected  person,  and  I  ran  immediately  to  in- 
form you  of  yoor  danger. 

Amc  Oh,  Heaven !  My  father,  what  will  yoa 
do? 

Owen.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir;  we  are  two; 
we  are  arosed;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  he  able 
to  make  our  way  through  them ;  1  will  stand  bjr 
you  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. 

.Sir  WiL  Thou  faithful  creature !  Stay,  Owsa; 
nor  fears  may  betray  us :  till  we  are  sore  we  are 
atmckcd,  let  us  shew  no  signs  of  opposition. 

Enter  Molly,  luutily. 

MoL  My  dear  mistress!  we  are  nuned;  we 
are  undone  for  ever. 

Ame.  lliere  are  officers  of  josdoe  in  the  house; 
I  have  heard  it ;  tell  me,  tell  me  this  iastaal, 
whom  do  they  seek  for? 

M9L  For  you,  madam,  for  yoa ;  they  have  s 
warrant  to  appr^iend  you,  they  say. 

Ante.  But  they  have  no  warrant  to  apptebea^ 
any  body  else  ? 

MoL  No,  madam;  nobody  else;  hotlwifl 
follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  worid. 

Ame.  Mv  dear  Polly,  I  did  not  meaii  yoo.  Re- 
tire, sir !  [To  Sir  William.]  For  Ueavea*ssake, 
leave  me  to  their  mercy  !  th^  can  have  00  facts 
agunat  me;  my  life  has  been  as  inooccat  as  on- 
fortunate,  and  I  must  soon  be  relesaed. 

Sir  WiL  No,  my  child ;  I  will  noc  leave  thee. 

MoL  My  child?  This  is  sir  WUliam  Douglas 
then,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive  ! 

Sir  WiL  Besides,  retiring  at  auch  a  time  might 
create  suspirioo,  and  incur  the  danger  we  woaU 
wish  to  avoid. 

l#o/^They  will  he  in  the  room  in  a  mommt; 
I  think  I  bear  tliem  upon  the  stairs;  they  wouM 
have  been  here  before  me,  if  Mr  Freeport  hsil 
not  come  in  and  stopt  them. 

Sir  WU.  Coorace*  my  dear  Amelia ! 

Ame.  Alas,  sir  i  1  have  no  terrors  but  far  yoa. 

Oweiu  They  are  here,  sir  * 


CotMAN.] 
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Afo/.  Oh,  lord !  here  they  are,  indeed !  I 
frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 

Ent^  Mrs  Goodman^  FR££PORTy  and  Oficer. 

Free*  A  warrant  to  seize  her  ?  a  harmless 
youne  womaii  Mt  is  impossihle  ! 

OffL  Pafdon  me,  sir ;  if  the  Toung  lady  goes 
hf  the  nama  of  Amelia  Waitun,  I  have  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  her. 

>Vef.  On  what  account  ? 

OffL  As  a  dangerous  person. 

Free,  Dangerous ! 

OffL  Yes,  sir;  suspected  of  disaffection  and 
treasonable  practicaa. 

Ame,  I  am  the  unhappy  object  of  your  search, 
sir ;  gire  tne  leave  to  know  the  substance  of  the 
accusation. 

O0i  I  cannot  tell  you  partictilars,  madam;  but 
information  upon  oath  has  been  made  against  you, 
and  I  am  ordered  to  appreliend  you. 

Mr$  Good.  But  you  will  accept  of  bail,  sir? 
I  will  be  bound  for  all  I  am  worth  in  the 
world . 

Ofi.  In  these  cases,  madam,  bail  is  not  usual ; 
and,  if  ever  accepted  at  all,  it  is  excessively  high  ; 
and  given  by  persons  of  very  large  property,  and 
known  character. 

Free.  Well ;  my  property  is  large  enough,  and 
my  character  very  well  known.  My  name  is 
Freeport. 

Oih.  I  know  you  very  well,  sir. 

Free.  FU  answer  for  her  appearance ;  I'll  be 
bmnid  in  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
a  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  what  sun  you 
please. 

Of/L  And  wilt  you  enter  into  the  recognisance 
imniediately  ? 

J^re.  With  all  my  heart;  come  along !  ; 

[Oving. 

Offi  And  are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? 

Free.  Ay,  to  be  sore.     Why  not  ? 

Offi  Because,  sir,  I'll  venture  to  say,  there  ans 
bet  Tew  people  that  place  their  money  on  snch  se- 
curicies. 

Free.  So  much  the  worse ;  be,  who  can  employ 

it  in  doing  good,  places  it  on  the  best  security, 

and  pots  it  out  at  the  higliest  interest  in  the  world. 

[Exit  Frcemam,  with  the  Oficer. 

Sir  WU.  I  can  hardly  trust  my  eyes  anil  ears ! 
who  is  tliis  benevolent  gentleman  f 

Mn  Good.  1  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised 
at  Mr  Freeport's  manner  of  proceeding,  sir;  but 
it  is  his  way.  He  is  not  a  man  of  compliment ; 
bat  he  does  the  most  essential  service  in  fess  time, 
than  others  take  in  making  protestations. 

MaL  Here  he  is  again  !  Heaven  reward  him  ! 

Re-enter  Freeport. 

Free.  So !  that  matter  is  dispatched  ;  now  to 
oor  other  aiflbirs !  this  is  a  busy  day  with  me. — 
Ijook'ye,  sir  Wiliiain ;  we  must  be  brief;  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
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Sir  WU.  How  !  am  I  betrayed  then  ! 

Free.  Betrayed  !  no;  but  you  are  discovered. 

Owen.  What !  my  master  discovered  ! 

[Offers  to  draw. 

Free.  [To  Owen.]  Nay,  never  clap  thy  hand 
to  thy  sword,  old  Trusty  !  your  master  is  m  dan- 
ger, It  is  true ;  but  not  from  me,  I  promise  you. 
Go,  and  get  bin  a  post-chaise,  and  let  him  pack 
off  this  instant;  that  is  the  best  way  of  sliewing 

yoor  attachment  to  htm  at  present. Twenty 

yean,  sir  Wtiltam,  have  not  made  so  great  tm 
alteration  in  yon,  bat  I  knew  you  the  moment  I 
saw  you. 

Mrn  Good,  Harbour  no  distrust  of  Mr  Free- 
port,  sir ;  he  is  one  of  the  worthiest  men  liv- 
ing. 

Ame.  I  know  his  worthiness.  Ifis  behaviour 
to  the  officer  bat  this  moment,  uncommonly 
generous  as  it  appeared,  is  not  the  first  testi- 
mooj  he  has  given  me  to  day,  of  bis  noble  dis- 
position. 

Free,  Noble  !  p'shaw  I  nonsense  ! 

Sir  Wil.  [To  Freeport.]  Sir;  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  interei»c 
yonneM  in  ray  afiairs,  has  almost  as  much  over- 
powered nie,  as  if  yoe  had  surprised  me  witli 
hostile  proceedings.  Which  way  shall  I  thank 
you  for  your  goodness  to  me  ana  my  Amelia  ? 

Free,  Don't  thank  me  at  all ;  when  you  are 
out  of  danger,  perbaps  I  may  make  a  pmposal 
to  you,  that  will  not  be  disagreeable.  At  present, 
think  of  nothing  but  your  escape;  for  I  shfMild 
not  be  surprised,  if  mey  were  very  shortly  to 
make  you  the  same  compliment  they  have  paid 
to  Amelia :  and,  in  your  case,  which  is  really  a 
serious  one,  they  mi^  not  be  in  the  humour  to 
accept  of  my  recognisance. 

Mr»  Good.  Mr  Freeport  is  in  the  right,  sir ; 
every  moment  of  delay  is  hazardous ;  let  us  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  depart  immediately !  Amelia, 
being  wholly  innocent,  cannot  be  long  detained 
in  custody,  and  as  soevi  as  she  is  released,  I  will 
bring  her  to  you,  wtierever  you  shall  appoint. 

Free,  Ay,  ay ;  you  must  be  goiKJ  directly,  sir! 
and  as  you  may  want  ready  money  upon  the 
road,  take  my  purse  !  [(faring  his  purse. 

Sir  WiL  No,  thou  truest  fnend,  1  have  no 
need  of  it*  With  what  wonderful  goodness 
hav«  you  acted  towards  me  and  my  unhappy 
family ! 

Free,  Wonderful  !  why  wonderful }  Wouhl 
not  yixi  have  done  the  same,  if  yon  bad  been 
in  my  place  ^ 
Sir  WiL  I  hope  I  should. 
Free.  Well,  then,  where  is  the  wonder  of  it  ? 
Come,  crime,  let  as  see  you  make  ready  for  your 
departure ! 

Sir  Wii.  Thou  best  of  men ! 

Free,  Best  of  men  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  I  hare 

done  no  more  thsn  my  duty  by  you.     I  am  a 

man  myself;  and  am  bound  to  be  a  friend  to  all 

mankind,  you  know.  [Erevlkt. 
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SCENE  I. — Spatter's  apartment. 


Lady  Alton  tcith  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and 

Spatter. 

Lady  Alt,  Thanks,  my  ^ood  Spatter!  manj 
thanks  for  this  precious  epistJe  !  more  precious 
at  present  than  one  of  Ovid,  Plioy,  or  Cicero. 
It  IS  at  once  a  billet-doux  and  a  state  paper; 
and  serves  at  the  same  time  to  convict  her  of 
conspiring  against  me,  and  the  public 

Spat,  It  is  a  valuable  manuscript,  to  be  sure, 
madam  ;  and  yet  that  is  but  the  least  half  of  my 
discoveries,  since  I  left  your  ladyship. 

Lady  Alt.  But  is  not  this  half,  according  to 
the  Grecian  axiom,  more  than  the  whole,  Mr 
Spatter  ? 

Spat.  When  you  know  the  whole,  I  believe 
you  will  think  not,  madam. 

Lady  Alt,  Out  with  it  then  !  I  am  impatient 
to  be  mistress  of  it. 

Spat,  By  intercepting  this  letter  of  lord  Fal- 
bridge's,  your  ladyship  sees  that  we  have  disco- 
vered Amelia  to  be  the  daughter  of  sir  William 
Douglas. 

Lady  Alt,  True. 

Spat.  But  what  would  you  say,  madam,  if  I 
bad  found  out  the  father  himself,  too  ? 

I^dy  Alt.  Sir  William  Douglas ! 

Spat,  Is  now  in  this  house,  madam. 

Lady  Alt,  Impossible  ! 

Spat.  Nothing  more  certain.  He  arrived  this 
morning  under  a  feigned  name.  I  saw  him  con- 
ducted to  Amelia's  apartment.  This  raised  my 
suspicion,  and  I  planted  myself  at  her  door,  with 
all  the  circumspection  of  a  spv*  and  address  of  a 
chambermaid.  There  I  overheard  their  mutual 
acknowledgments  of  each  other;  and  a  curious 
interview  it  was.  First  they  wept  for  grief;  and 
then  they  wept  for  joy ;  and  then  they  wept  for 
grief  again.  Their  tears,  however,  were  soon  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  the  officer,  whose  pur- 
pose was  partly  defeated,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  by  the  intervention  of  Freeport. 

Lady  Alt.  Y(^  the  brute  !  But  that  delay  was 
not  half  so  unfortunate,  as  your  discoveries  have 
Wen  happy.  Spatter;  for  my  revenge  shall  now 
return  on  them  with  redoubled  fury. — Issue  out 
upon  them  once  more ;  see  what  they  are  about ; 
and  lie  sure  to  give  me  immediate  notice,  if  lord 
Fal bridge  should  come.  [Going. 

Spat.  Stay,  madam.  After  ioterceptmg  the 
letter,  I  sent  for  your  ladysliip,  that,  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  you  might  be  present  on  the  f>pot: 
andif  you  go  home  again,  we  shall  lose  time, 
which  perhaps  may  be  precious,  in  rumiing  to 
and  fro.  Suppose  you  step  into  the  study,  till  I 
return.  You  will  find  my  own  answer  to  my»last 
pamphlet,  and  the  two  nrst  sheets  of  the  next 
mouth's  Magazine  to  amuse  you. 


Lady  Alt.  Planned  like  a  wise  general !  Do 
you  tlien  go,  and  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  while  I 
lie  here  in  ambush  to  reinforce  yoo  as  soon  as 
there  shall  be  occasion.  Do  but  give  the  word, 
we*ll  make  a  vigorous  sally,  pat  their  whole  body 
to  rout,  and  take  Amelia  and  her  father  prison- 
ers. [ExtuiU  scverulhf, 

SCENE  11.— J  halL 

Enter  Freeport. 

Free,  I  don't  know  how  it  is ;  but  this  Ami^ 
lia,  here,  runs  in  my  head  strangely.  Ever  saooe 
I  saw  her,  I  think  of  nothing  else.  I  am  not  in 
love  with  her  ?  In  love  with  her !  that's  non- 
sense. But  I  feel  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  a  sort  of 
pain  that — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it 
I'll  speak  to  her  father  about  her. 

Enter  Oweh. 

Well,  old  true-penny  !  Have  you  prepared  cvciy 
thing  for  sir  William's  departure  ? 

Owen.  We  had  need  be  going,  indeed,  sir; 
we  are  in  continual  danger  while  we  stay  here ; 
who  d'ye  think  lodged  tlie  information  agpuost 
Madam  Amelia? 

Free.  Who? 

Owen.  A  person  who  lodges  in  this  very 
house,  it  seems :  one  Mr  Spatter,  sir. 

Free,  Spatter  !  how  d'ye  know  ? 

Owen,  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  officers^  who 
came  to  apprehend  her. 

Fre^,  A  dog  !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cot 
off  his  ears  with  my  own  hands,  and  save  him 
the  disgrace  of  the  pillory. 

Owen.  My  poor  master  is  always  unfortunatf. 
If  lord  Brumpton  had  lived  a  week  longer,  sir 
•William  might  perhaps  have  been  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  malice. 

Free,  Lord  Brumpton? 

Owen.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  soliciting  my  mas* 
ter's  pardon ;  but  died  before  he  had  accomplish- 
ed his  benevolent  intentions. 

Free.  Ua  !  A  thought  strikes  me  !  [Apart.^ — 
Hark  ye,  friend,  [To  Owen]  does  sir  William 
know  tlie  present  lord  Brumpton  ? 

Owen.  No,  sir.  The  late  lord  had  no  chil- 
dren, or  near  relations,  living ;  and,  indeed,  he 
was  the  only  surviving  friend  of  my  poor  master 
in  the  kingdom. 

Free,  Is  the  chaise  at  the  door  ? 

Owen.  Not  yet,  sir ;  but  I  expect  it  every  mo- 
ment. 

Free.  Run  to  your  master,  and  desire  him  not 
to  go  till  1  see  him.  Tell  him  I  am  going  out 
upon  his  business,  and  will  be  back  within  this 
hour. 
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I  will  let  him  know  immediately.  Ah^ 
rue  friend,  indeed,  sir. 

{Shaking  him  earnestly  by  the  hand. 
?ooti !  prithee ! 
Ah  !  Heaven  preaenrc  you  ! 

[Exit  Owen. 
*'are  thee  well^  old  honesty !    By  the 

lord  Brumpton,  without  children  or 
lions  living,  as  Owen  says,  the  title 
i  come  to  my  old  friend  Jack  Brump- 
iveqjool,  who  is  of  a  distant  hrancli, 
XHisiOy  for  aufsht  I  know,  who  has  past 
t  life  in  a  oompting-house ;  and  who,  a 

ago,  no  more  dreamt  of  being  a  lord, 
d  signior,  or  great  mogul.  He  has  so 
art,  that  I  believe  it  is  impossible  even 

to  corrupt  it.  I  know  he  is  in  town  ; 
to  him  immediately,  acquaint  him  with 
tition  entailed  oo  him,  to  be  of  service 
dliam,  and  make  him  heir  to  the  bene- 
f  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  his  wealth 
ty.  [Going,  Mtops.]  Who*s  here?  Mrs 
1  and  Spatter,  as  t  live  !  Oh  the  dog ! 
I  rises  at  the  villain.  If  I  don't  take 
all  iacar  an  action  of  battery  for  cane- 
iscaL 

4er  Mrs  Goodman  and  Spatter. 

ood.  In  short,  Mr  Spatter,  I  must  beg 
give  you  warning,  and  desire  that  you 
ivide  yourself  with  another  lodging  as 
ossible. 

iVhat  now  f  What  the  deuce  is  the  mat- 
ron, Mrs  Ooodman.^ 
ood.  I  see  now  the  meaning  of  lady 
^commendation  of  such  a  lodger  to  my 
well  as  of  her  visits  to  Amelia,  and  her 
conferences  with  you,  sir. 
the  woman  is  certainly  out  of  her  sen- 

tVhat  has  been  laid  to  your  charge  is  no 

iVhat !    are  you  there  to  keep  up  her 

,  Mr  Freeport !  What  is  all  this  ? 

fou  are  found  out  to  be  a  spy,  sir. 

ood.  A  person  who  pries  into  the  se- 

smilies,  merely  to  betray  them. 

\n  informer ! 

ood.  An  eaves-dropper ! 

k  liar ! 

iight-hand  and  left !  tliis  is  too  much : 

plague  is  the  matter  with  you  both  ? 

ood.  Did  not  you  go  and  tell  that  Ame- 

native  of  Scotland  } 

iVell ;   and  where's  the  harm  of  being 

cotland  ? 

Vone ;  except  by  your  malicious  inter- 

,  rascal ;  by  means  of  which,  you  made 

und  of  an  information  against  her,  and 

cause  of  her  being  apprehended. 

Vnd  yon  were  tlie  cause  of  her  being 

every  inao  in  his  way,  Mr  Freeport ! 


Free,  Look  you,  sirrah  !  you  are  one  of  those 
wretches,  who  miscall  themselves  authors;  a 
fellow,  whose  heart,  and  tongue,  and  pen,  arc 
equally  scandalous;  who  try  to  insinuate  your- 
self every  where,  to  make  mischief^  if  there  is 
none,  and  to  increase  it,  if  you  find  any.  But  if 
you  fetch  and  carry  like  a  spaniel,  you  must  be 
treated  like  one.  I  have  observed  that  you  are 
always  loitering  in  the  passages;  but  if  I  catch 
you  within  the  wind  of  a  door  again,  Fll  beat  yott 
till  you  are  as  black  as  your  own  ink|  sirrah. — 
Now,  you  know  my  mind.  [Erit. 

Spat.  Very  civil,  and  very  polite,  indeed,  Mr 
Freeport.  Ha  !  here  comes  my  friend,  lord  Fal* 
bridge. 

Mrs  Good.  Lord  Falbridge  your  friend  ?  For 
shame,  Mr  Spatter  ! 

Enter  Lord  Falbridge,  hastilif. 

Lord  Fal.  Mrs  Goodman,  I  rejoice  to  see 
you.    Tell  me,  how  does  my  Amelia?  I  have 

heard  of  her  distress,  and  flew  to  her  relief. 

Was  she  alarmed  ?  Was  she  terrified  ? 

Mrs  Good.  Not  much,  my  lord  :  she  sustained 
the  shock  with  the  same  constancy  that  she  eit- 
dures  every  affliction. 

Lord  Fal.  I  know  her  merit ;  I  am  too  well 
acquainted  with  her  greatness  of  soul ;  and  hope 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  me  to  do  justice  to  her 
virtue.  Go  to  her,  my  dear  Mrs  Goodman,  and 
tell  her,  I  beg  to  see  her:  I  have  something 
that  concerns  her  very  nearly,  to  impart  to  her. 

Mm  Good.  I  will  my  lord.  [Erit. 

Lord  Fal.  Oh,  Air  Spatter  !  I  did  not  see  you. 
What  have  you  got  there,  sir  ? 

[Seeing  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

Spat.  Proposals  for  a  new  work,  my  lord  !— 
May  I  beg  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  name  a« 
mong  my  list  of  subscribers? 

Lord  Fal.  VVith  all  my  heart,  sir.  I  am  al- 
ready in  your  debt  on  another  account. 

[Pulling  out  his  purse. 

Spat.  To  me,  my  lord  ?  You  do  me  a  great 
deal  of  honour ;  1  should  be  very  proud  to  be  of 
the  least  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Fal.  You  have  been  of  great  service  to 
me  already,  sir.  It  was  you,  I  iind,  lodged  the 
information  against  this  young  lady. 

Spat.  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty,  my  lord. 

Lord  Fal.  Yes ;  you  did  me  a  favour,  sir. 
r  consider  only  the  deed,  and  put  the  intention 
quite  out  of  the  question.  \ou  meant  to  do 
.\melia  a  prejudice,  and  you  have  done  me  a 
service :  for,  by  endeavouring  to  bring  her  into 
distress,  you  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
my  eagerness  to  relieve  her.  There,  sir !  there 
is  for  the  good  you  have  done,  while  you  meant 
to  make  mischief.  [Giving  him  a  few  guineas.] 
But  take  this  along  with  it;  it'you  ever  presume 
to  mention  the  name  of  Amelia  any  more,  or 
give  yourself  the  least  coucern  about  her,  or  h^t 
affairs,  I'll 
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Spat,  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship. 

[Bowing. 

Lard  FaL  Be  gone,  sir ;  leave  me. 

Spat,  Your  most  humble  servaut,  my  lord  ! — 
So !  I  am  abused  by  every .  body ;  and  yet  I  get 
money  by  every  body;  egad,  1  believe  I  am  a 
much  cleverer  tellow  than  I  thought  I  was ! 

[Exit. 

Lord  FaL  Alas !  I  am  afraid  that  Amelia  will 
not  see  me.  What  would  I  not  sufier  to  repair 
the  affront  that  I  have  offered  lier  ? 

Enter  Molly. 

Ha !  Polly !  how  much  am  I  obliged  to  you  for 
sendinp  me  notice  of  Amelia's  distress  ? 

Moi,  Hush,  my  lord !  Speak  lower,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  !  My  mistress  has  so  often  forbade  me 
to  tell  any  thing  about  her,  that  I  tremble -still  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  confidence  I  have  put  in  you. 
1  was  bewitched,!  think,  to  let  you  know  who  she 
was. 

Lord  Fai,  You  were  inspired,  Polly  !  Heaven 
inspired  you  to  acquaint  me  with  all  her  distres- 
aesy  that  I  might  recommend  myself  to  her  fa- 
vour again,  by  my  leal  to  serve  her,  though  a- 
gainst  her  will. 

MoL  That  was  the  reason  I  told  you ;  for  else, 
I  am  sure,  I  should  die  with  grief  to  give  her  the 
lea^t  uneasiness. 

Lord  Fai,  But  may  I  hope  to  see  Amelia  ? 
Will  she  let  roe  speak  with  her } 

MoL  No,  indeed,  my  lord ;  she  is  so  offended  at 
your  late  behaviour,  that  she  will  not  even  sufiier 
us  to  mention  your  name  to  her. 

Lord  Fai,  Death  and  confnsion !  What  a 
wretch  have  I  made  myself !  Go,  Polly ;  go  and 
let  her  know,  that  I  must  speak  with  her;  in- 
form her,  that  I  have  been  active  for  her  wel- 
fare ;  and  have  authority  to  release  her  from  the 
information  lodged  against  her. 

Mol,  I  will  let  her  know  your  anxiety,  my 
lord ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  see 
you. 

Lord  FaL  She  most,  Polly ;  she  must.  The 
agonies  of  my  mind  are  intolerable.  1  ell  her, 
she  must  come,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment ;  or 
else,  in  the  bitterness  of  despair,  I  fear  I  slrnll 
break  into  her  apartment,  and  throw  myself  at 
her  feet. 

MoL  Lud !  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 
Have  a  little  patience,  and  I'll  tell  my  mistress 
what  a  taking  you  are  in. 

Lord  FmL  Fly,  then  ]  I  can  taste  no  comfort, 
till  I  hear  her  resolution.  [Elxit  Molly. 

'  How  culpably  have  I  acted  towards  the  most 
amiable  of  her  sex !  But  I  will  make  her  every 
reparation  in  my  power.  Tlie  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  my  repentance  shall  extort  forgiveness 
from  her.  By  Heaven,  she  comes ! — Death !  how 
sensibly  does  an  ungenerous  action  abase  us !  1 
am  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  her  virtue,  and 
almost  dread  the  encounter. 


Enter  Amelia. 

Ame.  I  understand,  my  lord,  that,  by  your  ap- 
plication, I  am  held  free  of  the  cnari^  laid 
against  me ;  and  that  I  am  once  more  entirely  u 
liberty.  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  good  offices^ 
and  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

[Gchg. 

Lord  FaL  Stay,  madam !  do  not  leav^  me  in 
still  greater  distraction  than  you  found  me.  If 
my  zeal  to  serve  you  has  had  any  weight  widi 
you,  it  most  have  mspired  you  with  more  favour- 
able dispoMciona  towards  me. 

Ame.  You  must  pardon  ne,  my  lord,  if  I  eta- 
not  so  soon  forget  a  very  late  tranaaction.  AiW 
that,  all  your  proceedings  alarm  me :  my,  ev|a 
your  present  teal  to  serve  me,  creates  new  sus|h- 
ci<ms,  while  I  cannot  but  be  doabtfol  of  the  mo- 
tives from  which  it  proceeds. 

Lord  Fai,  Cruel  Amelia !  for,  girihy  as  I  an, 
I  must  complain,  since  it  was  your  own  diftdence 
that  was  in  part  the  occasion  of  ray  crime.  Why 
did  yoo  conceal  your  rank  and  condition  from 
me  ?  Why  did  not  yon  tell  me,  that  yoa  were  the 
daughter  of  the  unhappy  sir  William  Douglas  f 

Ame,  Who  told  you  that  I  was  so,  my  lord  f 

Lord  FaL  Nay,  oo  not  deny  it  now  :  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  it  any  longer ;  it  iras 
the  main  purport  of  my  letter  to  apprise  you  of 
my  knowledge  of  it 

Ame,  Your  letter,  my  lord ! 

Lord  FaL  Yes ;  wild  as  it  was,  it  was  the  off- 
spring of  compunction  and  remorse ;  and  if  it 
conveyed  the  dictates  of  my  soul,  it  spoke  me  the 
truest  of  penitents.  You  did  not  disdain  to  resd 
it,  sure ! 

Ame,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  received  uy 
letter  from  yoo. 

Lord  FaL  Not  received  any!  I  sent  it  rliis 
very  morning.  My  own  servant  was  the  roessea* 
ger.  What  can  this  mean  ?  Has  he  betrayed  ine  I 
At  present,  suffer  me  to  compensate,  as  farts 
possible,  for  the  wrongs  I  have  done  von :  r^ 
ceive  my  hand  and  heart,  and  let  an  honourable 
marriage  obliterate  the  very  idea  of  my  past  coo- 
duct. 

Ame,  No^  my  lord ;  you  hm-e  discovered  me, 
it  is  true :  I  am  the  daughter  ot*  sir  William 
Douglas.  Judge  for  yourself,  then ;  and  think 
how  I  ought  to  look  upon  a  man,  who  ha5  io- 
suited  my  distress,  and  endeavoured  to  tempi  me 
to  dishonour  my  family. 

Lord  FaL  Your  justice  must  acquit  me  of  the 
intention  of  that  offen<  e,  since,  at  that  time,  I 
was  ignorant  of  your  iilBslrioos  extraction^ 

Ame.  It  may  be  so ;  yet  your  excuse  is  but  so 
aggravation  of  the  crime.  You  imagined  of, 
perhaps,  to  be  of  as  low  aixl  mean  an  origio,  tf 
you  thought  me  poor  and  unhappy.  You  sappfr- 
sed  that  I  had  no  title  to  any  oowry  but  my  No- 
nour,  no  dependame  but  on  my  virtue;  and  ytt 
you  attempted  tq  rob  me  of  tliat  virtue^  whkk 
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the  onl  J  jewel  that  could  raise  the  meanness 
of  ay  birth,  ur  support  me  under  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  which,  instead  uf  relieving  you  chose  U> 
make  thepandar  to  your  vile  inchnations. 

Lord  AL  Thou  must  amiabie  of  thy  sex,  how 
I  adore  thee  !  Even  thy  resentment  renders  tbet- 
more  lovely  in  my  eyes,  and  makes  thee,  if  pos- 
sible, dearer  to  me  than  ever.  Nothing  but  our 
ttnioc  can  ever  make  me  happy. 

Ame.  Such  an  union  must  not,  cannot  be. 

Lord  FaL  Why?  What  should  forbid  it? 

Ame.  My  father. 

Lord  FaL  Your  father !  where  is  hie  ?  In  whatp 
ever  part  of  the  world  he  now  resides,  I  will  con* 
▼ey  you  to  hioDy  and  he  shall  ratify  our  happi- 


Enter  Mollt,  hastily. 

MoL  Oh  Lord,  madam  !  here's  the  angry  lady 
coming  sffdn;  she  that  made  such  a  radiet  this 
morning. 

Ame,  Lady  Alton? 

AM.  Yes,  madam. 

Lord  FaL  Lady  Alton !  Confusion !  Stay,  ma- 
dam !  [To  Aii£LiA,  who  U  going. 

Ame,  No^  my  lord ;  I  have  endured  one  af- 
front from  her  already  to-day ;  why  should  1  ex- 
pose myself  to  a  second  ?  Her  hul^hip,  you 
know,  has  a  prior  claim  to  your  attention.  [J&riY. 

Lord  FaL  Distraction!  I  had  a  thousand 
tilings  to  say  to  her. — Go,  my  dear  Polly,  follow 
my  Amelia !  Plead  earnestly  in  my  behalf;  urge 
all  the  tenderest  things  that  fancy  can  suggest, 
and  return  to  me  as  soon  as  lady  AJton  »  de- 
parted. 

MoL  I  will,  ray  lord.  Oh  lud !  here  she  is,  as 
I  am  alive !  [ELrit. 

Lady  FaL  Abandoned  b]|r  Amelia !  and  hunted 
by  tbia  fury !  I  shall  run  wild  ! 

Enter  Lady  Alton. 

Lady  Alt.  You  may  well  turn  away  from  me ; 
at  length  I  have  full  conviction  of  your  baseness. 
I  am  now  assured  of  my  own  shame,  and  your 
falseliood.    Perfidious  monster ! 

Lord  FuL  It  is  unjust  to  tax  me  with  perfidy, 
mai^n-*  I  have  rather  acted  with  too  much  sin- 
cerity. I  long  ago  firankly  declared  to  you  the 
vtter  impossibility  of  our  reoondliation. 

Luiy  Alt.  What !  after  having  made  your  ad- 
dresses to  me  ?  After  having  swum  the  most  in- 
violable affiscdon  fur  me  ?  Oh,  thou  arch-decei- 
ver! 

Lord  Fal.  I  never  deceived  you :  when  I  pro- 
fessed a  passion,  I  really  entertained  one :  when 
I  made  my  addresses  to  you,  I  wished  to  call  you 
my  wife. 

Lady  Alt.  And  what  can  you  allege  in  excuse 
of  yuur  falsehood  ?   Have  you  not  been  guilty  of 

tbe  blackest  perjorv? 

Ijord  FaL  The  change  of  my  sentiments  needs 
no  excuse  from  me,  madam;  you  were  yourselF 


the  occasion  of  it  In  spite  of  the  torrent  of  fa^ 
shion,  and  the  praccii  e  of  too  many  others  of  mj 
rank  in  life,  I  nave  a  relish  for  domestic  happi- 
ness ;  and  have  always  wished  for  a  wife,  who 
might  render  my  home  a  delightful  refuge  from 
the  cares  and  bustle  of  the  world. abroad.  These 
were  my  views  with  you ;  but,  thank  Heaven, 
your  outrageous  temper  happily  betrayed  itself 
in  good  time,  and  convinced  roe,  that  my  scile 
aim  in  marriage  would  be  frustrated  :  for  I  could 
neither  have  been  happy  myself,  nor  have  made 
you  so. 

Lady  Alt.  Paltry  evasion !  You  have  aban- 
doned me  for  your  Amelia;  you  have  meanly 
quitted  a  person  of  letters,  a  woman  of  rank  and 
condition,  for  an  illiterate  vagabond,  a  needy  ad« 
venturer. 

Lfrd  FaL  The  person  you  mention,  madam, 
is,  indeed,  the  opposite  of  yourself ;  she  is  all 
meekness,  grace,  and  virtue. 

Lady  Alt.  Provoking  traitor !  You  urge  me 
past  ail  sufieranoe.  I  meant  to  expostulate,  buC 
you  oblige  me  to  invective. — But,  have  a  care ! 
Vou  are  not  so  secure  as  vou  suppose  yourself; 
and  I  may  rerenge  myself  ^sooner  than  you  ima- 
gine. 

Lord  FaL  I  am  aware  of  your  vindictive  dis- 
position, madam ;  for  I  know,  that  you  are  more 
enrious  than  jealous,  and  rather  violent  than  ten- 
der ;  but  the  present  object  of  my  affections  shall 
be  placed  above  your  resentment,  and  challenge 
your  respect. 

Lady  Alt.  Away,  fond  man  !  I  know  that  ob- 
ject of  your  affections  better  than  yourself;  I 
Know  who  she  is ;  I  know  who  the  stranger  is 
that  arrived  for  her  this  morning;  I  know  all :  men 
more  powerful  than  yourself  shall  be  apprised  of 
the  whole  immediatel?;  and  within  these  two 
hours,  nay,  within  this  hour,  you  shall  see  the  un- 
worthy object,  for  which  you  have  slighted  me, 
with  all  that  is  dear  to  her  and  you,  torn  away 
from  you  perforce.  [Going. 

Lord  FaL  Ha!  how's  this?  Stay,  madam! 
Explain  yourself !  But  one  word ;  do  but  hear 
me. 

Laify  Alt.  No ;  I  disdain  to  hear  vou :  I  scorn 
all  explanation.  I  have  discovered  the  contempt- 
ible cause  of  your  inconstancy,  and  know  you  to 
be  mean,  base,  false,  treacherous,  and  perndious. 
You  have  forfeited  my  tenderness ;  and,  be  assu- 
red, you  shall  feel  the  effects  of  my  revenge. 

[Exit. 

Lord  Fal.  What  does  she  mean  !  The  stran- 
ger that  arrived  to-day ! — That  arrived  for  my 
Amelia !  Sure  it  cannot  he.  [Pausing.]  Is  it 
possible  tliat 

Re-enter  Molly. 

Ha,  Polly!  explain  these  riddles  to  me.  Lady 
Alton  threatens  mc ;  she  threatens  my  Amelia  : 
does  she  know  any  thing  ?   Her  fury  will  trans- 
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port  her  to  ereiy  extrayagance :  hom  dreadful  is 
jealousy  in  a  woman  ! 

MoL  Ay,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing,  indeed,  my 
lord.  Well !  Heaven  send  me  always  to  be  in 
love,  and  never  to  be  jealous ! 

Lord  Fal.  But  she  talked  of  tearing  Amelia 
from  me  perforce— ^— And  then  some  stranger— » 
She  threatens  him,  too  :  what  is  it  she  means  ? 

MoL  What  1  a  gentleman  that  came  to  ma^ 
dam  Amelia  ?  [Alarmed, 

Lord  FaL  Yes,  to  Amelia;  and  arrived  this 
very  day,  she  says. 

Met.  We  are  ruined  for  ever !  she  means  sir 
William  Douglas! 

Lord  FaL  The  father  of  my  Amelia !  Is  be 
here  ? 

MoL  Yes,  my  lord ;  I  was  bound  to  secrecy ; 


but  I  can*t  help  telling  too  the  whole  truth,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  lo 
be  of  service  to  us. 

Lord  FaL  You  know  my  whole  soul,  Polly: 
this  outrageous  woman's  nMdice  shall  be  defeat- 
ed. 

MoL  Heaven  send  it  oMiy ! 

Lord  faL  Be  assured  it  shall :  do  not  alarm 
your  mistress ;  I  fly  to  serve  her,  and  will  retma 
as  soon  as  possible. 

MoL  I  shall  be  miserable  till  we  see  you  afsaio, 
my  lord.  [Exit. 

Lord  FaL  And  now,  good  Heaven  !  that  art 
the  protection  of  innocence,  second  my  eodea< 
vours!  enable  me  to  repair  the  afi&tmt  I  have  o^ 
fered  to  injured  virtue,  and  let  me  relieve  the 
uuliappy  from  their,  dist^^sses.  [Exit, 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L-'^Continuei, 


Enter  Xx>rd  Falbridge  and  Molly,  meeting, 

MoL  Oh,  my  lord  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  re- 
turned. 

JLord  FaL  Where  is  your  mistress  ?  [Eagerly. 

MoL  In  her  own  chamber. 

JjQrd  FaL  And  where  is  sir  William  Douglas? 

Moi.  With  my  mistress. 

Lord  FaL  And  have  there  been  no  officers 
here  to  apprehend  them  ? 

MoL  Officers !  No,  mv  lord.  Officers !  you 
frighten  me !  I  was  in  hopes,  by  seeing  your 
lordship  so  soon  again,  that  there  were  some 
good  news  for  us. 

Lord  FaL  Never  was  any  thing  so  unfortu- 
nate. The  noble  persons,  to  whom  I  meant  to 
make  application,  were  out  of  town ;  nor  could 
by  tmy  means  be  seen  or  spoken  with,  till  to* 
morrow  morning :  and,  to  add  to  my  distraction, 
I  learnt  that  a  new  information  had  been  made, 
and  a  new  warrant  issued  to  apprehend  sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas  aud  Amelia. 

MoL  Oh  dear  !  What  can  we  do  then  ? 

Lord  Fal,  Do !  I  shall  run  mad.  Go,  my 
dear  Polly,  go  to  your  mistress,  and  sir  William, 
and  inform  them  of  their  danger.  Every  mo- 
ment is  precious,  but  perhaps  they  may  yet  have 
time  to  escape. 

Mol.  I  will,  my  lord  ! 

[Going. 

Lord  FaL  Stay !  [Molly  returns,]  My  cha- 
riot is  at  the  door;  tell  them  not  to  wait  for  any 
other  carriage,  but  to  get  into  that,  and  drive 
away  immediately. 

MoL  I  will,  ray  lord.  Oh  dear !  I  never  was 
so  terrified  in  all  my  life  ! 

(Exit  Molly. 
em  now,  we 

may  gain  time  for  mediation.     Ha  !  what  noise  ? 
Are  the  officers  coming  ?  Who's  here? 


Enter  La  France. 


La  JFVance.  Milor,  mons.  le  due  de- 


Lord  FaL  Sirrah  !  villain  !  You  have  been  die 
CKxrasion  of  all  this  nUAcfaief.  By  your  careless- 
ness, or  treachery,  lady  Alton  has  intercepted  ny 
letter  to  Amelia. ' 

Jm  France,  Ladi  Alton? 

Lord  FaL  Yes,  dog ;  did  not  I  send  you  here 
this  morning  with  a  letter? 

La  France.  Oui,  milor. 

Lord  FaL  And  did  you  bring  it  here,  rascal? 

La  France,  Oui,  milor. 

Lord  FaL  No,  sirrah.  You  did  not  bring  it; 
the  lady  never  received  any  letter  from  me ;  abe 
told  me  so  herself :  whom  did  you  give  it  to? 
[La  France  heutates,]  Speak,  sirrah!  or  HI 
shake  your  soul  out  of  your  body.  [^lAa^'ii^  km. 

La  France.  I  giv  it  to — r- 

Lord  FaL  Who,  rascal  ? 

La  France,  Monsieur  Spatter. 

Lord  FaL  Mr  Spatter  ? 

La  France,  Oui,  milor;  he  promts  to  giv  it  to 
Mademoiselle  Amelie,  vid  his  own  band. 

Lord,  FaL  I  shall  soon  know  the  truth  of  diat, 
sir,  for  yonder  iM  Mr  Spatter  himself:  run,  and 
tell  him  I  desire  to  speak  with  him  ! 

La  France,  Oui,  milor;  ma  foi,  I  vas  very 
near  kesh ;  I  never  was  in  more  vilain  embams 
in  all  my  life.  [Exit  La  France. 

Lord  FaL  My  letter's  falling  into  the  hands  of 
that  fellow,  accounts  for  every  thin^.  The  con- 
tents instructed  him  concerning  Amelia.  What 
a  wretch  I  am  !  Destined  every  way  to  be  of 
prejudice  to  that  virtue,  which  I  am  bound  to 
adore. 

Re-enter  La  France  with  Spatter. 

Spat,  Monsieur  la  France  tells  roe,  that  yooc 
lordship  desires  to  speak  with  me — what  are 
your  commands,  my  lord  ?  [Perii;^ 
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Lord  FaL  The  en^  impcideiioe  of  the  rascal 
jmts  me  out  of  all  patience  !  [Aside, 

&Hit.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Pal,  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  sir,  you 
were  rewarded  for  the  good  you  had  done ;  you 
most  eipect  now  to  be  chastised  for  your  mis- 
chief. 

&Hit»  Mischief,  mj  lord  ? 
•   Lord  FaL  Yes,  sir— where  is  that  letter  of 
mipe,  which  La  France  tells  me  he  gave  you  to 
deliver  to  a  young  lady  of  this  house  ? 

■SSpo/.  Oh  the  devil  f  [Apart,]  Letter^  my  lord? 

[Heiitatei, 

Lord  FaL  Yes,  letter,  sir ;  did  not  you  give  it 

him,  La  France  ? 

La  fhtnce.  Oui,  milor ! 

Spat,  Y    c    e — s,  yes,  my  lord;   I  had  the 

letter  of  Monsieur  La  France,  to  be  suie,  my 

lord;  but ^but 

Lord  FaL  But  what,  sirrah  ?  give  me  the  let- 
ter immediately ;  and  if  I  find  that  the  seal  has 
been  broken,  I  will  break  every  bone  in  your 
skin. 

Spat,  For  Heaven's  sake,  royUord !  [Feeling  in 
hi$  poekett^  I — I — I  have  not  got  the  letter 
about  me  at  present,  my  lord ;  but  if  you  will 
^ve  me  leave  to  step  to  my  apartment.  Til  bring 
It  you  immediately. 

[Offering  to  go. 

Lord  FaL  [Stopping  hinij  No,  no ;  that  will 

not  do,  sir ;  you  shall  not  stir,  I  promise  you— 

Look  ye,  rascal !  tell  me,  what  is  become  of  my 

letter,  or  I  will  be  the  death  of  you  this  instant. 

[Drawing, 
Spat:  [Kneeling.]  Put  up  your  sword,  my  lord ; 
put  up  your  sword;  and  I  will  tell  you  every 
thing  m  the  world.    Indeed,  I  will. 
I^d  FaL  Well,  sir;  be  ouick  then ! 

[Putting  up  hii  tword. 

Spat,  Lady  Alton 

Lord  FaL  Lady  Alton  !  I  diought  so ;  go  on, 
sir. 

Spat,  Lady  Alton,  my  lord,  desired  me  to  pro- 
cure her  all  the  intelligence  in  my  power,  con- 
cerning every  thing  that  past  between  your  lord- 
ship and  Amelia. 

jLord  FaL  Well,  sir ;  what  then  ? 
Spat.  A  little  patience,  I  entreat  your  lordship. 
Aooordingly,  to  oblige  her  ladyship— '-one  must 
oblige  the  laidies,  you  know,  my  lord — ^I  did  keep 
a  pretty  sharp  look-out,  I  must  confess :  and  this 
momiftt;,  meeting  Monsieur  La  France,  with  a 
letter  from  your  lordship  in  his  charoe,  I  very 
readily  gave  him  five  guineas  of  her  ladyship^ 
bounty-money,  to  put  it  into  my  hands. 
La  France,  Oh  diable!  me  voila  perdu ! 

[Aside, 
Lord  Fal,  How !  A  bribe,  rascal  ? 

[To  La  France. 
La  France,  Ah,  milor !  [On  his  knees, 

3 tat.  At  the  same  price  for  every  letter,  he 
d  have  sold  a  whole  mail^  my  lord. 


La  France,  Ayes  piti^  de  moi ! 

[Holding  up  his  hands. 
Lord  FaL  Betray  the  confidence  I  reposed  in 
you? 

Soat.  He  offered  me  the  letter  of  his  own  ao- 
ooro,  my  lord. 

La  France,  No  such  ting,  en  verit^,  milor ! 
Spat,  Very  true,  I  can  assure  your  lordship. 
Lord  FaL  Well,  well ;  I  shall  chastise  him  at 
my  leisure.    At  present,  sir,  do  you  return  me 
my  letter. 
Spat,  I — I  have  it  not  about  me,  my  lord. 
Lord  FaL  Where  is  it,  rascal  ?   tell  me  this 

instant,  or 

La  France,  Lfedy  Alt6n — 
Lord  FaL  [To  Spatter.]  What !  has  she  got 
it?  speak,  sirndi ! 

Spat,  She  has,  indeed,  my  lord. 
Lord  FaL  Are  not  you  a  couple  of  villains  ? 
La  France.  Oui,  mjlor.   i  j^^  ^    ^ 
Spat,  Yes,  my  lord !         S  ^ 

Lord  FaL  [To  Spat.]  But  hold,  sir !  a  word 
more  with  you  !  As  you  seem  to  be  lady  Alton's 
chief  agent,  I  must  desire  some  further  informa- 
tion from  you. 

Spat,  Any  thing  in  my  power,  my  lord. 
Lord  FaL  I  can  account  for  her  knowledge  of 
Amelia,  by  means  of  my  letter;  but  how  did  she 
discover  sir  William  Douglas  ? 
Spat,  I  told  her,  my  lord. 
Lord  FaL    But  how  did  yoU  discover  him 
yourself? 

Spat,  By  listening,  my  lord. 
Lord  FaL  By  listening  ? 
Spat,  Yes,  by  listening,  my  lord !  let  me  but 
once  be  about  a  house,  and  I'll  engage  to  clear 
it,  like  a  ventilator,  my  lord.  There  is  not  a 
door  to  a  single  apartment  in  this^  house,  but  I 
have  planted  my  ear  at  the  key-hole. 

Lord  FaL  And  were  these  the  means  by  which 
you  procured  your  intelligence  ? 
&>at.  Yes,  my  lord. 
Lord  FaL  Impossible ! 

Spat,  Oh  dear!  nothing  so  easy;  this  is  no- 
thing at  all,  my  h>rd !  I  have  given  an  account 
of  the  plays  in  our  journal,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, without  being  nearer  tlie  stage  than  the 
pit*pafsage ;  and  I  have  collected  the  debates  of 
a  whole  session,  for  the  magazine,  only  by  at- 
tending in  the  lobby. 

Lord  FaL  Precious  rascal ! — Ha !  who  comes 
here  ?  Lady  Alton  herself  again,  as  I  live  ! 

Spat,  [Apart,]  The  devil  she  is !  I  wish  I  was 
out  of  the  bouse. 

Enter  Lady  Alton. 

Lady  Alt.  What !  still  here,  my  lord  ?  still 
witnessing  to  your  own  shame,  and  the  justice  of 
my  resentment ! 

Lord  FaL  Yes,  I  am  still  here,  madam ;  and 
sorry  to  be  made  a  witness  of  your  cruelty  and 
meanness :  of  yoor  descending  to  arts,  so  muck 
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heneatli  yonr  rank ;  and  practices,  ao  unworthy 
of  your  sex. 

JLady  Alt.  You  talk  in  riddles,  my  lord ! 
Lord  FaL  This  gentleman  shall  explain  them. 
Here,  madam !  here  is  the  en^ne  of  your  ma- 
lice, the  instrument  of  your  vengeance,  your 
prime  minister,  Mr  Spatter. 

Lady  Alt.  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr  Spat- 
ter? 

Lcfrd  FaL  To  do  mischief-^to  intercept  let- 
ters, and  break  them  open ;  to  overhear  pnvate 
conversations,  and  betray  them ;  to- 

Lady  Alt.  Have  you  laid  any  thing  of  this 
kind  to  my  charge,  sir  ? 

[lb  Spatter. 
Spat*  1  have  been  obliged  to  speak  the  truth, 
though  much  against  my  will,  indcied,  madam. 

Lady  Alt.  The  truth!  thou  father  of  lies,  did 
ever  any  truth  proceed  from  thee  ?  What !  is  his 
lordship  your  new  patron !  A  fit  Maecenas  for 
thee,  thou  scandal  to  the  belles  lettres ! 

Lm-d  FaL  Your  rage  at  this  detection  is  but  a 
fresh  conviction  of  your  guilt. 

Lady  Alt.  Do  not  triumph,  monster !  you  shall 
still  feel  tlie  superiority  I  have  over  you.  The 
object  of  your  wishes  is  no  longer  under  your 
protection  ;  the  officers  of  the  government  en- 
tered the  house  at  the  same  time  witli  myself, 
with  a  warrant  to  seize  both  Amelia  and  her 
father. 

Lord  FaL  Confusion  !  Are  not  the^  gone 
then  ?  La  France  !  villain !  run,  and  bnng  me 
word ! 

La  France.  I  go»  milor !  [Exit, 

Lady  Alt.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  any 
hopes ;  they  have  not  escaped ;  here  they  are, 
secured  in  proper  hands. 

Lord  FaL  Death  and  distraction !  now  I  am 
completely  miserable. 

Enter  Sir  William  Douglas,  Amelia,  Owen, 

and  Officers. 

Lady  Alt.  Yes,  your  misery  is  complete  in- 
deed ;  and  so  shall  be  my  revenge.  Oh !  your 
servant,  madam!  [Turning  to  Amelia]  You 
now  see  to  what  a  condition  your  pride  and  ob- 
stinacy have  reduced  you.  Did  not  I  bid  you 
tremble  at  the  consequences  ? 

Ame.  It  was  here  alone  that  I  was  vulnerable. 
[^Holding  herfatker^i  Aanc/.]  Oh,  madam !  [Turn' 
%ng  to  Lady  Alton.]  by  the  virtues  that  should 
adorn  your  rank,  by  the  tenderness  of  your 
sex,  r  conjure  you,  pity  my  distress!  do  but 
release  my  father,  ana  there  are  no  concessions, 
however  fiumiliating,  which  you  may  not  exact 
from  me. 

Lady  Alt.  Those  concessions  now  come  too 
late,  madam.  If  I  were- even  inclined  to  relieve 
you,  at  present  it  is  not  in  my  power.  [Haughti^ 
ly.]  Lord  Falbridge  perhaps  may  have  more  in- 
terest. [With  a  sneer. 
-   Lord  FaL  Cruel,  insulting  woman !  [To  Lady 


Alton.]  Do  not  alarm  yoorself,  my  Amelia  !— 
Do  not  be  concerned,  sir!  [To  Sir  William^ 
Your  enemies  shall  still  be  disappointed.  AW 
though  ignorant  of  your  arrival,  I  have,  for 
some  time  past,  exerted  all  my  interest  in  your 
favour,  and,  by  the  mediation  of  those  still  more 
powerful,  I  do  not  despair  of  success.  Your 
case  is  truly  a  compassionate  one ;  and  in  that 
breast,  from  which  alone  mercy  can  proceed, 
thank  Heaven,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  cx^ 
pcct  it. 

iSir  WiL  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  oonoero, 
sir. 

Lord  FaL  Ob,  I  owe  you  all  this,  and  much 
more — But  this  is  no  time  to  speak  of  my  offen- 
ces, or  repentance. 

Lady  AU.  This  is  mere  trifling.  I  thou^tyoa 
knew  on  what  occasion  you  came  hidier,  sir. 

[To  the  Oficer. 

Offi.  Your  reproof  is  too  just,  madam.  I  at- 
tend you,  sir.  [To  Sir  William. 

Lord  FaL  Hold !  Let  me  prevail  on  you,  sir, 
[To  the  Officer.]  to  suffer  thcnn  to  remain  here 
till  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  answer  for  die 
consequences. 

Offi  Pardon  me,  my  lord !  we  should  be  hap- 
py to  oblige  you ;  but  we  must  discharge  toe 
duty  of  our  office. 

Laify  FaL  Distraction ! 

Sir  WiL  Come,  then  !  we  follow  you,  sir !  Be 
comforted,  my  Amelia  !  for  my  sake,  be  com- 
forted !  Wretched  as  I  am,  your  anxiety  shocb 
me  more  than  my  own  misfortunes. 

As  they  are  going  out,  Enter  Freeport. 

Free.  Heyday !  what  now !  the  officers  here 
again !  I  thought  we  had  satisfied  you  this  mom- 
ing.    What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

OjffL  This  will  inform  you,  sir. 

[Giving  the  warrant. 

Free.  How's  this?  Let  roe  see!    [Reading.] 

*  This  is  to  require  you* — um  uro — *  the  bodies 

*  of  William  Ford  and  Amelia  Walton' — um  am 
— *  suspected  persons' — um — um — Well,  well! 

1 1  see  wnat  this  is :  but  you  will  accept  of  bail, 
sir? 

Ojffi.  No,  sir ;  this  case  is  not  bailable,  and 
we  have  already  been  reprimanded  for  taking 
your  recognizance  this  momiiu^. 

Sir  WiL  Thou  good  man !  f  shall  ever  retam 
the  most  lively  sense  of  your  behaviour:  bot 
your  kind  endeavours  to  preserve  the  poor  re- 
mainder of  my  proscribed  life  are  in  vain.  We 
must  submit  to  our  destiny.  [AU  going. 

Free.  Hold,  hold  !  one  word,  I  beseech  you, 
sir  ?  [To  the  Officer.]  a  minute  or  two  will  inake 
no  dinerence— Bail  tnen,  it  seems,  will  not  do^ 
sir? 

Officer.  No,  sir. 

Free.  Well,  well ;  then  I  have  something  here 
that  will  perhaps.  [Feeling  m  his  pocket 

Lord  FaL  How ! 
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Lady  Alt.  What  does  be  BMan  ? 

Free,  No,  it  is  not  there*— —It  is  in  t'other 
pocket,  I  believe.  Here,  sir  WilUam !  [Prodw 
€ing  a  pmrcktmgnt,^  Ask  the  gentleaian,  if  that 

will  not  do. But,  first  of  all,  read  it  yourself, 

and  let  us  hear  how  you  like  the  contents. 

Sir  WiL  What  do  I  see  !  [Opening  amd  per- 
Miimg  it.]  My  pardon  !  the  full  and  tree  fH^on 
of  my  ofiences !  Oh  heaven !  and  is  it  to  ytm 
then,  to  you,  sir,  that  I  owe  all  this? — Thus,  thus 
let  me  shew  my  gratitude  to  my  benefactor  ! 

[Falling  at  hix  feet. 

Free.  Get  up,  get  up,  sir  William  !  Thank 
Heaven,  and  the  roost  gracious  of  monarchs. 
You  have  very  little  obligation  to  me,  I  promise 
you. 

Ame,  My  fatlier  restored  !  Then  I  am  the  hap- 
piest of  women ! 

Lord  Fal.  A  pardon  !  I  am  transported. 

Ladif  Alt.  How's  this  ?  a  pardon  ! 

Free.  Under  the  great  seal,  madam. 

Lady  Alt.  Confusion  !  what !  am  I  baffled  at 
last  then  ?  Am  I  disappointed  even  of  my  re- 
venge?— Thou  oflicious  fool!  [To  Freepoet.] 
May  these  wretches  prove  as  great  a  torment  to 
you,  as  they  have  been  to  me  !  As  for  thee,  [To 
Lord  Falbridge.]  thou  perfidious  monster,  may 
thy  guilt  prove  thy  punishment !  May  you  obtain 
the  unworthy  union  you  desire !  May  ybur  wife 
prove  as  false  to  you,  as  you  have  been  to  me  ! 
May  you  be  followed,  like  Orestes,  with  the 
furies  of  a  guilty  conscience;  find  youjr  error 
when  it  is  too  late ;  and  die  in  all  the  horrors 
of  despair !  [Exit. 

Free.  There  goes  a  woman  of  quality  for  you ! 

what  little  actions !  and  what  a  great  soul ! 

Ha  !  Master  Spatter !  where  are  you  going  ? 

\To  Spatter,  who  is  sneaking  off. 

Spat.  Following  the  Muse,  sir !  [Pointing 
mfttr  Lady  Alton.]^  But  if  you  have  any  fur- 
ther commands,  or  his  lordship  should  have  oc- 
casion for  me  to  write  his  epithalamium — 

hard  FaL  Peace,  wretch !  sleep  in  a  whole 
^n,  and  be  thankful !  I  would  solicit  mercy 
myself,  and  have  not  leisure  to  punish  you.  Be 
gone,  sir ! 

Spat.  I  am  obliged  to  your  lordship — ^This  af- 
fair will  make  a  good  article  for  the  Evening- 
Post  to-night,  however.  [Aside,  and  Exit. 

Sir  WiL  How  happy  has  this  reverse  of  for- 
tune made  me  ! — But  my  surprise  is  almost  equal 
to  my  joy.  May  we  beg  you,  sir,  [  To  Freeport.  J 
to  inform  us  how  your  benevolence  has  effected 
what  seems  almost  a  miracle,  in  my  favour  ? 

Free,  In  two  words  then,  sir  William,  this 
happy  event  is  cliiefly  owing  to  your  old  friend, 
the  late  lord  Brumpton. 

Sir  WiL  Lord  Efrumpton ! 

Free.  Yes;  honest  Owen  there  told  me,  that 
lis  lordship  had  been  employed  in  soliciting  your 
Mundon.    Did  not  you,  Owen? 

Owen.  I  didy  sir. 


Free.  Upon  hearing  that,  and  perceiving  the 
danger  you  were  in,  I  went  immediately  to  the 
present  lord  Brampton ;  who  is  a  very  honest 
fellow,  and  one  of  the  oldest  acquaintance  I 
have  in  the  world.  He,  at  my  instance,  immedi- 
ately made  the  necessary  application ;  and  guesa 
how  agreeably  we  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  late  lord  had  already  been  successful,  and 
that  the  pardon  had  been  made  out,  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  day  his  lordship  died.  Away 
'  went  I,  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  horses  could  carry  me, 
to  fetch  it ;  and  should  certainly  have  prevented 
this  last  arrest,  if  the  warrant  to  apprehend  you, 
as  dangerous  persons,  had  not  issued  under  your 
assumed  names  of  William  Ford  and  Amelia 
Walton,  against  whom  the  information  had  been 
laid.  But,  however,  it  has  only  served  to  pre- 
vent your  running  away,  when  the  danger  was 
over  ;  for  at  present,  sir  William,  thank  Heaven 
and  his  mfyesty,  you  are  a  whole  man  again ;  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  a  legal 
appearance,  and  to  plead  the  pardon  I  have 
brought  you,  to  absolve  you  from  all  informa- 
tions. 

Lord  Fal.  Thou  honest,  excellent  man !  How 
happily  have  you  supplied,  what  I  failed  to  aor 
ooroplish ! 

Free.  Ay,  I  heard  that  your  lordship  had  been 
busy. — ^You  had  more  friends  at  court  than  one, 
sir  William,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  WU.  I  am  overwhelmed  with  my  sudden 
good  fortune,  and  am  poor  even  in  thanks. 
Teach  me,  Mr  Freeport,  teach  me  how  to  make 
some  acknowledgement  for  your  extraordinary 
generosity ! 

Free.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir  William.  Not- 
withstanding your  daughter's  pride,  I  took  a 
liking  to  her,  the  moment  I  saw  her. 

Lord  Fal.  Ha !  What's  this ! 

Free.  What's  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  FaL  Nothing.    Go  on,  sir ! 

Free.  Why,  then,  to  confess  the  trath,  I  am 
afraid  that  my  benevolence,  which  you  have  all 
been  pleased  to  praise  so  highly,  had  some  little 
leaven  of  selfTinterest  in  it ;  and  I  was  desirous 
to  promote  Amelia^s  happiness  more  ways  than 
one< 

Lord  FaL  Then  I  am  the  veriest  wretch  that 
ever  existed. — But  take  her,  sir!  for  I  must 
confess  that  you  have  deserved  her  by  your 
proceedings ;  and  that  I,  fool  and  villain  that 
I  was,  hvfe  forfeited  her  by  mine.  [Goinf, 

|>fe,  Hold,  hold  !  one  word  before  you  go,  if 
you  please,  my  lord  1  You  may  kill  yourself  for 
aught  1  know,  but  you  shan't  lav  your  death  at 
my  door,  I  promise  vou.  1  had  a  kindness  for 
Amelia,  I  must  confess;  but,  in  the  course  of 
my  late  negotiation  for  sir  William,  hearing  of 
your  lordship's  pretensions,  I  dropt  all  thoughts 
of  her.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  to  do  good 
wherever  I  can,  but  always  to  abstain  from  do* 
ing  mischief.— Now,  as  I  can't  make  the  lady 
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happy  myself,  I  would  fain  jwt  her  into  the 
hands  of  those  that  can. — So,  if  you  would  oblige 
mc,  sir  William,  let  me  join  these  two  young 
folks  together,  [Joining  their  hands,^  and  do  you 
say  Amen  to  it 

Sir  Wil.  With  all  my  heart ! — ^You  can  have 
no  objection,  Amelia  ?  [Amelia  burttw  into  tfon. 

Lord  FaL  How  bitterly  do  those  tears  re- 
proach me !  It  shall  be  the  whole  business  of  my 
future  life  to  atone  for  them. 

Ame,  Your  actions  this  day,  and  your  solici- 
tude for  my  father,  have  redeemed  you  in  my 
good  opinion ;  and  the  consent  of  sir  William, 
seconded  by  so  powerful  an  advocate  as  Mr 
Freeport,  cannot  be  contended  with.  Take  m^ 
hand,  my  lord  !  a  virtuous  passion  may  inhabit 
the  purest  breast^  and  I  ami^ot  ashamed  to  con- 


fess, that  I  had  concaved  a  partbHtj  for  you,  till 
your  own  conduct  turned  my  heart  against  too; 
and  if  my  resentment  has  given  you  any  min, 
when  I  consider  the  oOcasion,  I  most  own  that  I 
cannot  repent  it. 

Lord  FaL  Mention  it  no  more,  my  love,  I  be- 
seech yon !  You  may  justly  blame  your  knrer,  I 
confess ;  but  I  will  never  give  you  canae  to  cooh 
plain  of  your  husband. 

Free,  I  don't  believe  you  wilL  I  give  yoa 
joy,  my  lord !  I  ^ve  you  all  joy !  As  for  you, 
madam,  [To  Amelia.]  do  but  shew  the  wt»)d 
that  you  can  bear  uronperity,  as  well  as  yoa  hafe 
sustained  the  shocks  or  adversity,  and  there  are 
few  women,  who  may  not  wish  to  be  an  Amelia. 

[Exctmt 
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M  EN. 
BVJAiixv  DovEy  henpecked  ly  Aii  w^e. 

V:IT^\   theBrotheri. 
ELD  ttin.  J 

nil  iBossiDBS,  unek  to  BsLyizLp  eeUf  tmd 

f  w¥Uier  of  the  privateer, 

;soif,  servant  to  Sir  BtiiJAMiir. 

rooDwiN,  afisherman, 

F,  his  ion. 

:i8y  servant  to  Belfibld  jtrn. 

R4V,  servant  to  Sir  Bbnjamiv. 


WOMEN. 

Ladt  Dove. 

Sophia,  Sib  Benjamin's  daughter, 

VioLETTA,  wife  to  Belfield  sen, 

Fanny  Goodwin. 

LucT  Waters. 

KiTTt,  Lady  Dove's  maid^ 


Scene^The  sea  coast  qfComwalL 


ACT    L 


E  T^^A  roehf  shore^  with  a  fishermaWs 
•  til  the  ckf:  a  violent  tempest,  with  thun- 
Mnd  iightmng :  a  ship  discovered  stranded 
he  coast,  ne  characters  enter^  after  Aa- 
looked  out  of  their  cahin^  as  jf  waiting 
he  abatement  of  the  storm. 

Goodwin,  Philip,  aiuf  Fanny. 

It  blows  a  rank  stDrm;  'tis  well,  father, 
led  the  boat  ashore  before  the  weather 
D ;  she's  safe  bestowed,  however,  let  what 
ppen. 

L  Ay,  Philip,  we  had  need  be  provident : 
that  poor  tkiS,  mj  child,  what  have  we 
world  that  we  can  call  our  own  ? 


PhL  To  my  thoughts,  now,  we  live  as  happily 
in  this  poor  hut,  as  we  did  yonder  in  the  great 
house,  when  you  was  'squire  Belfield*s  principal 
tenant,  and  as  topping  a  farmer  as  any  in  the 
whole  county  of  ComivalL 

Good.  Ah,  child ! 

Phi.  Nay,  never  droop;  to  be  sure,  father, 
the  'squire  has  dealt  hardly  with  you,  and  a  mighty 
point,  truly,  he  has  gained !  the  ruin  of  an  ho- 
nest man.  If  those,  are  to  be  the  uses  of  a  great 
estate,  Heaven  continue  me  what  I  am ! 

Fan.  Ay,  ay,  brother,  a  good  conscience  in  a 
coarse  drugget,  is  better  than  an  aching  heart  in 
a  silken  gown. 

Good,  Welly  children^  welif  if  yon  can  Jbear 
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misfortunes  patiently,  'twere  an  ill  office  for  me 
to  repine ;  we  have  long  tilled  the  earth  for  a 
subsistence;  now,  Philip,  we  must  plough  the 
ocean ;  in.  those  waves  lies  our  harvest ;  there, 
my  brave  lad,  we  have  an  equal  inheritance  with 
the  best 

Phi,  True,  father ;  the  sea,  that  feeds  us,  pro* 
vides  us  an  habitation  here  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cliff.    I  trust,  the  'squire  will  exact  no  rent  for  this 

dwelling Alas !  that  ever  two  brothers  should 

have  been  so  opposite  as  our  merciless  landlord, 
and  the  poor  young  gentieman,  they  say,  is  doW 
dead. 

Good,  Sirrah,  I  charge  you,  name  not  that  un- 
happy youth  to  me  any  more ;  I  was  endeavouring 
to  forget  him  and  his  misfortunes,  when  the  sight 
of  that  vessel  in  distress  brought  him  afresh  to 
my  remembrance ;  for,  it  seems,  he  perished  by 
sea :  the  more  shame  upon  him,  whose  cruelty 
and  injustice  drove  him  thither.  But  come,  the 
wind  lulls  apace;  let  us  launch  the  boat,  and 
make  a  trip  to  yonder  vessel :  if  we  can  assist  in 
lightening  her,  perhaps  she  may  ride  it  out. 

Phi  'TIS  to  no  purpose ;  the  crew  are  coming 
ashore  in  their  boat ;  I  saw  them  enter  the  creek. 

Good,  Did  you  so  ?  Then,  do  you  and  your 
sister  step  into  the  cabin ;  make  a  good  fire,  and 
provide  such  fish  and  other  stores  as  you  have 
within :  I  will  go  down,  and  meet  them :  who- 
ever they  may  be,  that  have  suffered  this  misfor- 
tune on  our  coasts,  let  us  remember,  children, 
never  to  regard  any  man  as  an  enemy,  who  stands 
in  need  of  our  protection.  [Exit  Good. 

Phi.  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  go  down  to  the 
creek,  too ;  if  father  should  light  on  any  mischief 
-; — well,  for  once  in  my  life,  I'll  disobey  him ; 
sister,  you  can  look  to  matters  within  doors; 
l*il  go  round  by  the  point,  and  be  there  as  soon 
as  he. 

Fan,  Do  so^  Philip ;  'twill  be  best 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II.— Continues, 

Goodwin  re-enters^  followed  by  Francis,  and 
several  sailors  carrying  goods  and  chests  from 
the  wreck. 

Good.  This  way,  my  friends,  this  way !  there's 
stowage  enough  within  for  all  your  goods. 

Fran.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  brave  lads, 
there's  no  time  to  lose ;  follow  that  honest  man, 
and  set  down  your  chests  where  he  directs  you. 

Sai.  Troth,  I  care  not  how  soon  I*m  quit  of 
mine ;  'tis  plaguy  heavy.  [£xetf n(. 

SCENE  III.— Ccw/iiittei. 

Enter  other  Sailors, 

1st  Sai.  Here's  a  pretty  spot  of  work  I  plague 
on*t,  what  a  night  has  this  been  \  I  thought  this 
damned  lee-shore  would  catch  us  at  last 

Sd  Sai,  Why,  'twas  impossible  to  claw  her  off; 
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well,  tiiere^s  an  end  of  hier— The  Charming  Silljr 
privateer ! — Poor  soul ;  a  better  sea  boat  never 
swam  upon  the  salt  sea. 

Sd  Sai.  I  knew  we  should  have  no  luck  afbr 
we  took  up  that  woman  there  from  the  packet 
that  sunk  aiong  side  us. 

\st  Sai.  What,  madam  Violetta,  as  they  caO 
her  ?  Why,  'tis  like  enough — But  hush,  here 
comes  our  captain's  nephew;  he's  a  brave  lad,  aod 
a  seaman's  friend,  and,  between  you  and  me 
[Boatswain*s  whistle.] — ^Bat  hark,  we  are  called 
— Come  along !  [Exeunt  Sailon, 

SCENE  IV. 

Belfield  jttn.  and  Francis. 

BeLjun.  That  ever  fortune  should  cast  ns  upoa 
this  coast ! — Frauds ! 

Fran.  Sir! 

BeLjun.  Have  the  people  landed  chose  chests 
we  brought  off  with  us  in  the  boat? 

Frdn,  They  have,  sir ;  an  old  fisherman,  whom 
we  met,  has  shewn  us  here  to  a  cavern  io  the 
cliff,  where  we  have  stowed  them  all  in  safety. 

BeLjun,  That's  well.    Where's  my  under 

Fran.  On  board;  no  persuasions  can  picfail 
on  him  to  quit  the  ship,  which,  he  swears,  will 
lift  with  the  tide ;  his  old  crony,  the  master,  ii 
with  him,  and  they  ply  the  casks  so  briskly,  that 
it  seems  a  moot  point,  which  fills  the  fastest, 
they,  or  the  wreck. 

SeLjun.  Strange  insensibility !  bat  you  must 
bring  him  off  by  force,  then,  if  there  is  no  other 
way  of  saving  him.  I  think,  on  my  consdence, 
he  is  as  indifferent  to  danger  as  tlie  plank  he 
treads  on.  We  are  now  thrown  upon  my  unnatu- 
ral brother's  estate ;  that  house,  Francis,  which 
you  see  to  the  left,  is  his ;  and  what  may  be  the 
consequence  if  he  and  my  unde  should  meet,  I 
know  not ;  for  such  has  been  captiun  Ironsides^ 
resentment  on  my  account,  that  he  has  declared 
war  against  the  very  name  of  Belfield  ;  aod,  in 
one  ofhis  whimsical  passions,  you  know,  insisted 
on  my  laying  it  aside  for  ever;  so  that  hitherto  I 
have  been  known  on  board  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  Lewson. 

Fran.  'Tis  true,  sir ;  and,  I  think,  'twill  be  ad- 
viieable  to  continue  the  disguise  as  loii(|  as  jw 
can.  As  for  the  old  captain,  from  the  life  he  al- 
ways leads  on  shore,  and  his  impatience  to  get 
on  board  again,  I  think,  'tis  very  possible  an  i»> 
terview  between  him  and  your  brother  may  be 
prevented. 

BeLjun.  I  think  so,  too.  Go  then,  Frand^ 
and  conduct  the  old  gentieman  hither ;  I  see  Vio* 
letta  coming.  [Exit  Fail. 

Sure  there  is  something  in  that  viroman's  stoiy 
uncommonly  mysterious^--Of  English  pstfents— 
bom  in  Lisbon — her  family  and  fortune  boned 
in  the  earthquake — so  much  she  freely  tells;  bat 
more,  I  am  convinced,  remains  untold,  and  of  a 
melancholy  sort :  she  has  once  or  twioe^  as  I 
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igbt,  seemed  tlisposed  to  unbosom  herself  to 
1  but  it  is  so  ^fminful  to  be  told  of  sorrows  one 
not  power  to  relieve,  that  I  have  hitlierto 
ided  tne  discourse. 

Enter  Violetta; 

^Ljun.  Well,  madam,  melancholy  still  ?  still 
;  face  of  sorrow  and  despair?  twice  ship- 
deed,  and  twice  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
th,  do  you  regret  ^our  preservation  ?  and 
e  I  incorred  your  displeasure,  by  prolonging 
r  existence  ? 

lo.  Not  so,  Ml*  Lewson ;  such  ingratitude  be 
from  me.  Can  I  forget,  when  the  vessel,  in 
ch  I  had  sailed  from  Portugal,  foundered  by 
r  side,  with  what  noble,  what  benevolent  ar- 
r,  you  flew  to  my  assistance  f  Regardful  only 
ay  safety,  your  own  seemed  no  part  of  your 

ieLJun,  Oh  !  no  more  of  this;  the  preserva- 
I  of  a  fellow-creature  is  as  natural  as  self-de- 
3e.  You  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life, 
itbe  the  air  of  England — a  rough  reception  it 
given  you;  but  l^  not,  thereiure,  discoura- 
;  our  hearts,  Violetta,  are  more  accessible 
a  our  shores ;  nor  can  you  find  inhospitality  in 
tain,  save  in  our  climate  only. 
^io.  These  characteristics  of  the  English  may 
lust.  I  take  my  estimate  from  a  less  favoura- 
example. 

SeLjun.  Villainy,  madam,  is  the  growth  of 
ry  soul ;  nor  can  I,  while  yonder  habitation  is 
ny  view,  forget,  that  England  has  given  birth 
monsters  diat  disgrace  humanity ;  but  this  I 
I  say  for  my  countrymen,  that,  where  you  can 
at  out  one  rascal  with  a  heart  to  wrong  you,  1 
I  produce  fifty  honest  fellows  ready  and  reso- 
i  to  redress  you. 

V^io.  Ah ! — But  on  what  part  of  the  English 
ist  is  it  that  we  are  landed  ? 
BeLjuu,  On  the  (*oast  of  Cornwall. 
Piio.  Of  Cornwall  is  it  ?  You  seem  to  know  the 
ner  of  that  house :  are  you  well  acquainted 
h  the  country  hereabouts? 
BeL  fuH.   Intimately ;  it  has  been  the  cradle 
my  infancy,  and,  with  little  interruption,  my 
idence  ever  since. 

Via,  You  are  amongst  your  friends,  then,  no 
ibc ;  how  fortunate  is  it,  that  you  will  have 
ir  consolation  and  assistance  in  your  distress. 

BeLjun,  Madam 

Ki0.  Every  moment  will  bring  them  down  to 

very  shores ;  this  brave,  humane,  this  hospita- 

people,  will  flock,  in  crowds,  to  your  relief; 

ir  friends,  Mr  Lewson — 

BeL  jun.   My  friends,  Violetta !    must  I  con- 

I  it  to  you,  I  have  no  friends those  rocks, 

t  have  thus  scattered  my  treasures, those  waves, 
t  have  devoured  them,  to  me  are  not  so  fatal, 
bath  been  that  man,  whom  Nature  meant  to 
my  uearest  friend. 
Via.  VVhat,  and  are  you  a  fellow-soflerer,  then? 


Is  this  the  way  you  reconcile  me  to  your  nation  ? 
Are  these  the  friends  of  human  kind  ?  Why  don't 
we  fly  from  this  ungenerous,  this  ungrateful  coun- 

BeLjun.  Hold,  madam !  one  villain,  however 
base,  can  no  more  involve  a  whole  nation  in  his 
crimes,  than  one  example,  however  dignified, 
can  inspire  it  with  his  virtues :  thank  Heaven,  the 
worthless  owner  of  that  mansion  is  yet  without  a 
rival. 

Vio,  You  have  twice  directed  my  attention  to 
that  house ;  'tis  a  lovely  spot ;  what  pity  that  so 
delicious  a  retirement  should  be  made  the  resi- 
dence of  so  undeserving  a  being ! 

BeLjun,  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming  place,  and 
was  once  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  lionour ;  but, 

its  present  possessor,  Andrew  Belfield Ma* 

dam,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  ails  you  ?  you  seem 
suddenly  disordered Have  I  said 

Vio,  No,  'tis  nothing;  don't  regard  me,  Mr 
Lewson.  I  am  weak,  and  subject  to  these  sur- 
prizes ;  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  retire. 

BeL  jun,  A  little  repose,  I  hope,  will  relieve 
you ;  within  this  hut,  some  accommodation  may 
be  found :  lean  on  my  arm. 

[lAads  her  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

Enter  Goodwin. 

Good,  Heaven  defend  me  !  do  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me?  'tis  wondrous  like  his  shape,  his  air, 
his  look 

BeLjun,  What  is  your  astonishment,  friend 'f 
Do  you  know  me  ?  If  it  was  not  for  that  habit,  I 
should  sayyour  name  is  Goodwin. 

Good,  'tis  he !  he  is  alive !  my  dear  young 
master,  Mr  Belfield  !  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Good- 
win :  however  changed  my  appearance,  my  heart 
is  still  the  same,  and  overflows  with  joy  at  this 
unexpected  meeting. 

BeLjun,  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  old,  my  ho- 
nest friend ;  and  is  this  sorry  hole  thy  habita- 
tion? 

Good,  It  is. 

BeL  jun.  The  worid,  I  see,  has  frowned  on 
thee  since  we  parted. 

Good,  Yes,  sir :  but  what  are  my  misfortunes? 
you  must  have  undergone  innumerable  hardships; 
and  now,  at  last,  shipwrecked  on  your  own 
coast !  Well,  but  your  vessel  is  not  totally  lost, 
and  we  will  work  night  and  day  in  saving  your 
effects. 

BeLjun,  Oh,  as  for  that,  the  sea  gave  all,  let 
it  take  back  a  part ;  I  have  enough  on  shore  not 
to  envy  my  brother  his  fortune.  But  there  is 
one  blessing,  master  Goodwin,  I  own  I  should 
grudge  him  the  possession  of— There  was  a  young 

Good,  What,  sir,  have  not  you  forgot  Miss 
Sophia? 

BeLjun,  Forgot  her !  my  heart  trembles  while 
I  ask  yoU;  if  she  is  indeed,  as  you  call  her,  Miss 
Sophia, 
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Good.  She  is  yet  unmarriedy  thou^  every  day 
we  eipect 

BeLjun,  Tisenoueb ;  Fortune,  I  aoquit  thee ! 
Happy  be  the  winds  that  threw  me  on  tnis  coast, 
and  blest  the  rocks  that  received  me !  Lfet  my 
vessel  go  to  pieces ;  she  has  done  her  part  in 
bearing  me  hither,  while  I  can  cast  myself  at  the 
feet  of  my  Sophia,  recount  to  her  my  unabating 
passion,  and  have  one  fair  struggle  for  her  heart. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Violetta* 

Fto.  Once  more  I  am  alone.  KdW  my  heart 
sunk,  when  Lewson  pronounced  the  name  of  Bel- 
field  !  it  must  be  he,  it  must  be  my  false,  cruel, 
yet  (spite  of  all  my  wrongs)  beloved  husband : 
yes,  there  he  lives,  each  circumstance  confirms 
It;  Cornwall,  the  county;  here  the  sea-coast, 
and  these  white  craggy  clifis ;  there  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  seat ;  the  grove,  lake,  lawn ;  every 
feature  of  the  landscape  tallies  with  the  descrip- 
tions he  has  given  me  of  it.  What  shall  I  do, 
and  to  whom  shall  I  complain  ?  when  Lewson 
spoke  of  him,  it  was  with  a  bitterness  that  shock- 
ed me ;  I  will  not  disclose  myself  to  him ;  by 
what  fell  from  him,  I  suspect  he  is  related  to  Mr 
Belfield — But,  hush|!  I  talk  to  these  rocks,  and 
forget  that  they  have  ears. 

Enter  Fannt. 

Fan,  Are  you  better,  madam }  Is  the  air  of 
any  service  to  you  ? 

Via,  I  am  much  relieved  by  it :  the  beauty  of 
that  place  attracted  my  attention,  and,  if  you 
please,  we  will  walk  further  up  the  hill  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  it.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. 

Fart  of  the  crew  enter,  with  Ironsides  and 
Sk  I FF  in  the  mid$t  of  them. 

Omnes,  Huzza!  huzza!  huzza! 

\tt  Sai,  Long  life  to  your  honour !  welcome 
ashore,  noble  captain ! 

2d  Sai,  Avast  there.  Jack ;  stand  clear,  and 
let  his  old  honour  pass.  Bless  his  heart,  he  looks 
cheerly  howsomever;  let  the  world  wag  as  it 
will,  he*ll  never  flinch. 

Sd  Sai,  Not  he !  he's  true  English  oak  to  the 
heart  of  him ;  and  a  fine  old  seaman-like  figure 
he  is. 

Iron,  Ah,  messmates,  we  are.  all  aground ;  I 
have  been  taking  a  parting  cup  with  the  Charm- 
ing Sally She*s  gone;  but  the  stoutest  bark 

must  have  an  end;  master,  here,  and  I,  did  all 
we  could  to  lighten  her ;  we  took  leave  of  her  in 
an  officer-like  manner. 

tit  Sai,  Hang  sorrow !  we  know  the  worst 
on*t ;  'tis  only  tiding  a  fresh  cruize ;  and  for  my 


part,  ni  sail  with  captain  Iron«des  as  far  ai 
there's  water  to  cany  me^ 

Omnes,  So  we  will  all* 

Iron.  Say  ye  so,  my  hearts  ?  if  the  wind  ati 
that  way,  hoist  sul,  sav  I ;  old  George  will  mike 
one  amongst  yott,  if  that  be  all ;  I  hate  an  idle 
life  So,  so;  away  to  ^our  work;  UMnorrov 
we'll  make  a  day  wL  [Exeunt  Saiim, 

Irom  Skiff! 

Skiff,  Here,  your  iionour ! 

Iron,  1  told  you,  Skiff,  how 'twould  be;  ifyoe 
had  lufied  up  in  time,  as  I  would  have  had  too, 
and  not  made  so  free  with  the  land,  this  miaup 
had  never  come  to  pass. 

Skiff.  Lord  love  you,  captain  Ironsides !  'twis 
a  barrel  of  beef  to  a  biscuit,  the  wind  had  not 
shifted  so  direct  contrary  'as  it  did;  who  coild 
have  thought  it  ? 

Iron,  Why,  I  could  have  thought  it;  cvny 
body  could  have  thought  it:  do  you  connder 
whereabouts  you  are,  mun }  Upon  the  coast  of 
England,  as  I  take  it  Every  thing  here 
contrary  botl^  by  sea  and  land— Every 
whips,  and  chops,  and  changes  about,  like 
in  tnis  country ;  and  the  people,  I  think,  are  ts 
full  of  vagaries  as  the  climate. 

Skiff,  Well,  I  could  have  swore 

Iron,  Ay,  so  you  could.  Skiff;  and  so  yon  <fid, 
pretty  roundly,  too ;  but  for  the  good  you  did  bf 
It,  you  roieht  as  well  have  pu£fed  a  whiff  of  to- 
bacco in  the  wind's  face. 

Skiff,  Well,  captain ;  though  we  have  lost  oer 
ship,  we  haven't  lost  our  all :  thank  the  fatOi 
we  ve  saved  treasure  enough  to  make  all  oar  for- 
tunes notwithstanding. 

Iron,  Fortunes,  quotha?  What  have  two  sodi 
old  weather-beaten  fellows,  as  thee  and  I  are,  to 
do  with  fortune ;  or,  indeed,  what  has  fortune  to 
do  with  us  ?  Flip  and  tobacco  is  the  only  lounr 
we  have  any  relish  for :  had  we  fine  houses,  cookl 
we  live  in  them  ?  a  greasy  hammock  has  beee 
our  birth  for  these  fifty  years;  fine  horses,  oookl 
we  ride  them  ?  and,  as  for  the  fair  sei,  there, 
that  my  nephew  makes  such  a  pother  about,  I 
don't  know  what  thou  ma/st  think  of  the  mat- 
ter. Skiff;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  ooc 
care  if  there  were  no  such  animals  in  the  crea- 
tion. 

Enter  Belfield,jiiii. 

BeLjun,  Uncle,  what  chear,  man  P 

Iron,  Oh,  Bob!  is  it  thee?  whither  boood 
now,  my  dear  boy? 

BeLJun,  Why,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  ooe*- 
tion  ?  We  have  landed  our  treasure ;  saved  all  oar 
friends,  and  set  foot  upon  English  ground,  aad 
what  business,  think  you,  can  a  young  ieUow,  like 
me,  have,  but  one  ? 

Iron,  Pshaw,  you  are  a  fool,  ^ob;  these 
wenches  will  be  the  undoing  of  yoo — a  plague  of 
them  altogether  say  I :  what  are  they  good  for, 
but  to  spoil  company,  and  keep  brave  fcdiovt 
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from  their  duty  ?  O'lny  conscience,  they  do  more 
mischief  to  the  king's  navy  in  one  twelvemonth, 
than  the  French  have  done  in  ten ;  a  pack  of — 
but  1  ha'  done  with  them ;  thank  the  stars  I  ha' 
ftiirly  washed  my  hands  of  'em  !  I  ha'  nothing  to 
nj  to  none  of  'em. 

Skiff.  Mercy  be  good  unto  us !  that  my  wife 
oould  but  hear  your  worship  talk. 

BeL  jun.  Oh,  my  dear  unde  ! 

Iron,  But  I'll  veer  away  no  more  good  advice 
«fter  you;  so  even  drive, as  you  will  under  your 
petticoat-sails;  black,  brown,  fair,  or  tawny,  'tis 
mil  fish  that  comes  in  your  net:  Why,  ivhere's 
your  reason,  Bob,  all  this  here  while  ?  Where's 
your  religion,  and  be  damned  to  you } 

BeL  jun.  Come,  come,  my  dear  uncle,  a 
truce  to  your  philosophy.  Oo,  throw  your  dol- 
lars into  yonder  ocean,  and  bribe  the  tempest  to 
be  still;  you  shall  as  soon  reverse  the  operations 
of  nature,  as  wenn  my  heart  from  my  Sophia. 

Iron,  Hold,  hold !  take  me  right ;  if,  by  So- 
phia, you  mean  the  daughter  of  sir  Benjamin 
Dove,  I  don't  care  if  I  make  one  witli  you ; — 
what  say'st  thou,  boy  ?  shall  it  be  so  P 

BeL  jun.  So,  then,  you  think  there  may  be  one 
good  woman,  however? 

Iron,  Just  as  I  think  there  may  be  one  honest ' 


Dutchman,  one  sober  German^  or  one  righteous 
methodist  Look'e,  Bob,  so  I  do  but  keep  sin- 
gle, I  have  no  objection  to  other  people's  marry^ 
ing;  but,  on  these  occasions,  I  would  managie 
myself  as  I  would  my  ship;  not  by  running  her 
into  every  odd  creek  and  cranny,  in  the  smug- 
gling fashion,  as  if  I  hlid  no  good  credentials  to 
produce ;  but,  play  f&irly,  and  in  sight,  d'ye  see ; 
and  whenever  a  safe  harbour  opens,  stand  bold- 
ly in,  boy,  and  lay  her  up  snug,  in  a  good  birth, 
once  for  all. 

BeL  jun.  Come,  then,  uncle,  let  us  about  it; 
and  you  may  greatly  favour  my  enterprlze,  since 
you  can  keep  the  father  and  mother  in  play, 
while  I'  "  ■ " 

Iron.  Avast,  young  man  !  avast !  the  father, 
if  you  please,  without  the  mother;  sir  Benja^^ 
min's  a  passable  good  companion,  for  a  land- 
man ;  but  for  my  lady I'll  have  nothing  to 

say  to  my  lady  ;  she's  his  wife^  thank  the  stars, 
and  not  mine. 

BeL  jun.  Be  it  as  you  will ;  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company  on  any  terms. 

Iron.  Say  no  more,  then.  About  ship;  if 
you  are  bound  for  that  port,  Fm  your  mate : — 
master,  look  to  the  wreck ;  I'm  for  a  fresh  cruize. 

[Ej:eunt. 


ACT   11. 


SCENE  I. The  outtide  of  Sir  Benjamin 

Dove's  koute. 

JSn/fr  Belfield,  $en.  and  Lvcr  Waters. 

Lucy.  What,  don't ^ know  you?  haven't  you 
been  to  me  of  all  mankmd  the  basest  f 

BeL  ien.  Not  yet,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Sure,  Mr  Bel  field,  yon  won't  pretend  to 
deny  it  to  my  face. 

BeL  ten.  To  thy  face,  child,  I  will  not  pretend 
that  I  can  deny  any  thing ;  you  are  much  too 
handsome  to  be  contradicted. 

Lucy.  Pish ! 

BeL  un.  So !  so ! 

Lucy.  Haven't  you,  faithless  as  you  are,  pro- 
mised me  marriage  over  and  oftr  again } 

BeL  un.  Repeatedly. 

Lucy.  And  you  have  now  engaged  yourself  to 
the  daughter  of  sir  Benjamin  Dove,  have  you 
not? 

BeL  sen.  Assuredly. 

Lucy.  Let  me  demand  of  yon,  then,  Mr  Bel- 
field,  since  you  had  no  honourable  designs  to- 
wards me  yourself,  why  you  prei'ented  those  of 
an  humbler  lover,  young  Philip,  the  son  of  your 
late  tenant,  poor  Goodwin  ? 

BeL  ten.  For  the  very  reason  you  state  in 
your  question ;  because  I  had  no  honourable  de- 
signs, and  he  had  :  you  disappointed  my  hopes, 
and  I  was  resolved  to  defeat  his. 

Lucy.  And  this  you  thought  reason  sufficient 

Vol.  IL 


to  expel  his  father  from  your  farm ;  to  perse- 
cute iiim  and  his  innocent  family,  till  you  had 
accomplished  their  ruin,  and  driven  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  ocean  for  their  habitation 
and  subsistence  ? 

BeL  sen.  Your  questions,  Miss  Lucy,  begin  to 
be  impertinent. 

Lucy.  Oh,  do  they  touch  you,  sir  f  but  Tl\ 
waste  no  more  tioAe  with  you;  my  business  is 
with  your  Sophia.  Here,  in  the  very  spot  which 
you  hope  to  make  the  scene  of  your  guilty  tri- 
umphs, will  I  expose  you  to  her;  set  forth  your 
inhuman  conduct  to  your  unhappy  brother ;  and 
detect  the  mean  artifices  you  have  been  driven 
to,  in  order  to  displace  him  in  her  a^ections. 

BeL  sen.  You  will  ? 

Lucy.  I  will,  be  assured  ;  so  let  thepa  pass. 

BeL  sen.  Stay,  Lucy ;  understand  yourself  a 
little  better.  Didu't  you  pretend  to  Sophia,  that 
my  brother  paid  his  addresses  to  you ;  that  he 
had  pledged  nimself  to  marry  you ;  nay,  that  he 
had 

Lucy.  Hold,  Mr  Belfield,  nor  further  explain 
a  transaction,  which,  though  it  reflects  shame 
enough  upon  me,  that  was  your  instrument, 
ought  to  cover  you,  who  was  principal  in  the 
crime,  with  treble  confusion  and  remorse. 

BeL  sen.  True,  child  ;  it  was  rather  a  disreputa- 
ble transaction ;  and  'tis,  therefore,  fit  no  part 
of  it  should  rest  with  me :  I  shall  disavovt  it  al- 
together. 

5  V 
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Luty,  Incredible  coniidence ! 

Bel.  sen.  We  shall  see  who  will  meet  most  be- 
lief in  the  world  ;  you  or  !•  Choose,  therefore, 
your  part :  if  you  betray  it,  you  have  me  for  an 

enemy ;  and  a  fatal  one  you  shall  find  me. 

Now,  enter,  if  you  think  fit;  there  lies  your  way 
to  Sophia.  [She  goes  into  the  house.]  So  !  how 
am  I  to  parry  this  blow  ?  what  plea  shall  I  use 
with  Sophia  ?  'twas  the  ardour  of  my  love — any 
thing  will  find  pardon  with  a  woman,  that  con- 
veys flattery  to  her  charms.  After  all,  if  the 
ivorst  should  happen,  and  I  be  defeated  in  this 
match,  80  shall  I  be  saved  from  doing  that, 
which,  when  done,  'tis  probable  I  may  repent  of; 
and  I  have  some  intimation  from  witliin,  which 
tells  me  that  it  will  be  so  :  I  perceive  that,  in  this 
life,  he,  who  is  checked  by  the  rubs  of  compunc- 
tion, can  never  arrive  at  the  summit  of  prospe- 
rity. 

Enter  Paterson. 

Pat.  What,  melancholy,  Mr  Belfield !  So  near 
your  happiness,  and  so  full  of  thought  } 

Bel.  sen.  Happiness !  what's  that  ? 

Pat.  ril  tell  you,  sir ;  the  possession  of  a  love- 
ly girl,  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  her  lap,  and 
twice  fifty  thousand  virtues  in  her  mind ;  this  I 
call  happiness,  as  much  as  mortal  man  can  me- 
rit :  and  this,  as  I  take  it,  you  are  destined  to 
enjoy. 

Bel.  sen.  That  is  not  so  certain,  Mr  Paterson. 
Would  you  believe  it,  that  perverse  hussy,  Lucy 
Waters,  who  left  me  but  this  minute,  threatens 
to  transverse  all  my  hopes,  and  is  gone  this  in- 
stant to  Sophia  with  that  resolutiim  ? 

Pat  Impossible!  how  is  Miss  Waters  provided 
or  provoked  to  do  this  ! 

Bef.  sen  Why,  'tfs  a  foolish  story,  and  scarce 
worth  relating  to  you  ;  but  you  know,  when  your 
letters  called  me  home  from  Portugal,  I  found 
my  younger  bn>ther  in  close  attendance  on  IMiss 
Dove;  and,  indeed,  such  good  use  hud  the  fel- 
low made  of  his  time  in  ray  absence,  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  counterwork  his  operations  by 
fair  and  open  approaches  ;  so,  to  make  short  of 
the  story,  I  took  this  girl,  Lucv  Waters,  into  part- 
nership; and,  by  a  happy  device,  ruined  him  with 
Sophia. 

Pat.  This,  Mr  Belfield,  1  neither  know,  nor 
wish  to  know. 

Bel.  sen.  Let  it  pass,  then.  Defeated  in  these 
views,  my  brother,  as  you  know,  betook  himself 
to  the  desperate  course  of  privateering,  with  that 
old  tar-barrel,  my  uncle :  what  may  have  been 
bis  fate,  [  know  not,  but  I  have  found  it  conve- 
nient to  propagate  a  report  of  his  death. 

Pat.  1  am  sorry  for  it,  Mr  Belford :  I  wish 
nothing  was  convenient,  that  can  be  thought  dis- 
honourable. 

Bel.  sen.  Nature,  Mr  Paterson,  never  put  into 
A  human  composition  more  candour  apd  credu- 
lity than  she  did  into  mine;  but  acquaintance 


with  life  has  shewn  roe  how  impracticable  theie 
principles  are.  To  live  with  mankind,  we  must  live 
like  mankind  :  was  it  a  world  of  honesty,  I  should 
blush  to  be  a  man  of  art. 

Pat.  And  do  you  dream  of  ever  reaching 
your  journey's  end  by  such  crooked  paths  as  these 
are  ? 

Bel.  sen.  And  yet,  my  most  muge  moralist, 
wonderful  as  it  may  seem  to  thee,  tme  it  is,  aot- 
withslanding,  that,  after  having  threaded  all 
these  by-ways  and  crooked  allies,  which  thv  right- 
lined  apprehension  knows  nothing  of ;  after  ha- 
ving driven  my  rival  from  the  field,  and  being  al- 
most in  possession  of  the  spoil,  still  I  feel  a  re* 
pugnance  in  me  that  almost  tempts  me  to  re- 
nounce my  good  fortune,  and  abandon  a  victory 
I  have  struggled  so  hard  to  obtain. 

Pat. .  I  guessed  as  much ;  'tis  your  Violetta ; 
'tis  your  fair  Portuguese,  that  counterworks  your 
good  fortune ;  and  1  must  own  to  you,  it  was 
principally  to  save  you  from  that  improvident  atr 
tachment,  that  I  wrote  so  pressingly  for  your  re- 
turn ;  but  though  I  have  got  your  body  in  safe 
holding,  your  heart  is  still  at  Lisbon ;  and  if  yoa 
marry  Miss  Dove,  'lis  because  Violetta's  fortuue 
was  demolished  by  the  earthquake  ;  and  sir  Bear 
jainin's  stands  safe  upon  terra  firma. 

Bel.  sen.  Prithee,  Paterson,  don't  be  too  bard 
upon  me :  sure  you  don't  suspect  that  I  am  mar^ 
ried  to  Violetta  r 

Pat.  Married  to  Violetta!  Now  you  grow 
much  too  serious,  and  'tis  time  to  pat  an  end  to 
the  discoui-se.  [Exit. 

Btl.  sen.  And  you  grow  much  too  quidk-sightedi 
Mr  Paterson,  for  my  acquaintance.  I  think  be 
does  not  quite  suspect  me  of  double  deal'mg  in 
this  business ;  and  yet  I  have  my  doubts ;  his  rev 
ply  to  my  question  was  equivocal,  and  his  defiar- 
ture  abrupt — I  know  not  what  to  think — Thbl 
know,  that  Love  is  a  deity,  and  Avarice  a  devil; 
that  V^ioletta  is  my  lawful  wife ;  and  that  Andrew 
Beliield  is  a  villain.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Paterson  passes  aver  the  stage. 

Pat.  A II. abroad  this  fine  day — not  a  creatait 
within  doors. 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kittt/.  Mr  Paterson !  hist,  Mr  Paterson !  a 
word  in  your  ear,  sweet  sir. 

Pat.  Curse  oa't,  she  has  caught  me — ^Well, 
Mrs  Kitty  ? 

Kitti/.  Why,  1  have  been  hunting  you  all  the 
house  over ;  my  lady's  impatient  to  see  you. 

Pat.  Oh,  I'm  my  lady  Do\*e's  most  obedient 
servant — And  what  arc  her  ladyship's  commaodsy 
pray  ? 

Kitty.  Fy,  Mr  Paterson !  how  should  I  know 
what  her  ladyship  wants  with  you  ?  but  a  secret 
it  iS;  no  doub^  for  she  desires  you  to  come  to  her 
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hnmediAtelj  iu  the  garden,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
yew-tree  walk,  next  the  warren. 

Pat,  The  devil  she  does ! What  a  pity  it 

is,  Mrs  Kitty,  we  can't  cure  your  lady  of  this  turn 
for  solitude.  I  wish  you  would  go  with  me ;  your 
company,  probably,  will  divert  her  from  her  con- 
templations: besides,  I  shall  certainly  mistake 
the  place. 

Kitty,  I  go  with  you,  Mr  Paterson !  a  6nc 
Aing  truly  :  l*d  h%ve  you  to  know,  that  my  cha- 
racter is  not  to  be  trusted  with  young  fellows  in 
yew-tree  walks,  whatever  my  lady  may  think  of 
the  matter — Besides,  I've  an  assignation  in  ano- 
ther place.  [Exit. 

Pat.  What  a  devilish  dilemma  am  I  in  !  Why 
this  is  a  peremptory  assignation — Certain  it  is, 
there  are  some  ladies  tliat  no  wise  man  should 
be  commonly  dvi\  to -Here  have  I  been  flat- 
tering myself  that  I  was  stroaking  a  termagant 
into  humoar,  and  all  the  while  have  been  betray- 
ing a  tender  victim  into  love.  Love,  love,  did  I 
say  ?  her  ladyship's  passion  it  a  disgrace  to  the 
name — But  what  shall  I  do  ?^'tis  a  pitiful  thing 
to  run  away  from  a  victory ;  but  'tis  frequently 
the  case  in  precipitate  successes ;  we  conquer 
more  than  we  have  wit  to  keep,  or  ability  to  en- 
joy. [Exit, 

SCENE  in.^Changes  to  the  yew-tree  walk. 

Enter  BELfiLLD  junior. 

Bel.jun.  Now,  could  I  but  meet  my  Sophia ! — 
Where  can  she  have  hid  herself? — Hush ;  lady 
Dove,  as  I  live  ! 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lady  Dove.  So,  Mr  Paterson,  you're  a  pretty 
gentleman,  to  keep  a,  lady  waiting  here  !  Why, 
bow  you  staiKl  ? — Come,  come,  I  shall  expect  a 
very  handsome  atonement  for  this  indecorum — 

Why,  whaty  let  me  look Ah!  who  have  we 

here? 

BeL  jun.  A  man,  madam ;  and  though  not 
your  man,  yet  one  as  honest,  and  as  secret : 
come,  come,  my  lady,  I'm  lio  tell-tale ;  be  you 
but  grateful,  this  goes  no  further. 

iMdy  Dove.  I/>st  and  undone! 'young  Bel- 
field! 

BeLjun.  The  same;  but  be  not  alarmed;  we 
both  have  our  secrets ;  I  am,  like  you,  a  votary 
to  love :  favour  but  my  virtuous  passion  for  Mi^s 
Dove,  and  take  you  your  Paterson ;  I  shall  be  si- 
lent as  the  grave. 

Lady  Dove.  Humph ! 

BeLjun.  Nay,  never  hesitate ;  my  brother,  I 
know,  had  your  wishes :  but  wherein  has  nature 
favoured  him  more  than  me  ?  And,  since  fortune 
has  now  made  mv  scale  as  heavy  as  his,  why 
abould  you  partially  direct  the  beam  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Wefl,  if  it  is  so,  and  that  you  pro- 
mise not  to  betray  me But  this  accident  has 

•o  diacomposed  me  (plague  oo't,  say  I),  don't  press 


me  any  further,  at  present;  I  must  leave  you ; 
remember  the  condition  of  our  agreement,  and 

expect  my  friendship Oh,  1  could  tear  your 

eyes  out !  [Exit. 

Bel.  jun.  Well,  sir  Benjamin,  keep  your  own 
counsel,  if  you  are  wise ;  I'll  do  as  I  would  be 
done  by.  iiad  I  such  a  wife  as  lady  Dove,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  such  a  friend  as 
Mr  Paterson,  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Sophia  Dove,  and  Luct  Waters. 

Lucy,  If  there  is  faith  iu  woman,  I  have  seen 
young  Bclficid;  I  have  beheld  his  apparition;  for 
what  else  could  it  be  ? 

Sophia.  How  ?  when  ?  where  ?  I  shall  faint  witli 
surprise. 

Lucy,  As  I  crossed  the  yew-tree  walk,  I  saw 
him  pass  by  the  head  of  the  canal,  towards  the 
house.  Alas !  poor  youth,  the  injuries  I  have 
done  him  have  called  him  from  his  grave. 

Sophia.  Injuries,  Miss  Waters !  what  injuries 
have  you  done  him  ?  Tell  me ;  for  therein,  per- 
haps, I  may  be  concerned. 

Lucy,  Deeply  concerned  you  are;  with  the 
most  penitent  remorse  I  confess  it  to  you,  that 
his  affections  to  you  were  pure,  honest,  and  sin- 
cere. Yes,  amiable  Sophia,  you  was  unrivalled 
in  his  esteem ;  and  I,  who  persuaded  you  to  the 
contrary,  am  the  basest,  the  falsest  of  woman- 
kind ;  every  syllable  I  told  you  of  his  engage- 
ments  to  me,  was  a  malicious  invention :  how 
could  you  be  so  blind  to  your  own  superiority,  to 
give  credit  to  the  imposition,  and  suffer  him  to 
depart  without  an  explanation  ?  Oh,  that  villain, 
that  villain,  his  brother,  has  undone  us  all ! 

Sophia.  Villain,  do  you  call  him  ?  Whither 
would  you  transport  my  imagination  ?  You  hurry 
me  with  such  rapidity  from  one  surprise  to  ano- 
ther, that  I  know  not  where  to  fix,  how  to  act,  or 
what  to  believe. 

Xucy.  Oh,  madam  !  he  is  a  villain,  a  most  ac- 
complished one ;  and,  if  I  can  but  snatch  you 
from  the  snare  he  has  spread  for  you,  I  hope  it 
will,  in  some  measure,  atone  for  the  injuries  I 
have  done  to  you,  and  to  that  unhappy  youth, 

who  now O  Heavens  !   I  see  him  again  I  he 

comes  this  way  !  I  cannot  endure  his  signt !  alive 
or  dead,  I  must  avoid  faim.  \^Runs  out. 

E^nter  Bzltiej.p  junior. 

Bel.jun,  Adorable  Sophia !  this  transport  over- 
pays my  labours. 

Sophia,  Sir !  Mr  Belfield,  is  it  you?  Oh,  support 
me  ! 

BeLjun,  With  my  life,  thou  loveliest  of  wo- 
men !  Behold  your  poor  adventurer  is  returned  ; 
happy  past  compute,  if  his  fate  is  not  indifferent 
to  you ;  rich  beyond  measure,  if  his  safety  is  wor- 
thy your  concern. 

Sophia.  Release  roe,  I  beseech  you :  what  have 
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I  done  !  Siire  ]fou  art  too  generous  to  take  any 
^vantape  of  my  conruiaoQ. 

BeLjun.  Pardon  mf»  my  Sophia!  the  advan- 
tagcs  X  take  from  your  confusion  are  not  to  be 
purchased  by  the  riches  of  the  ea&t :  I  would  not 
forego  the  tr^n^port  of  holding  you  one  minute 
in  my  arms,  fqr  all  that  viesdth  AQd  greatness  have 
to  give. 

Lady  Dove  enters,  while  Belfield  junior  is 
kneeling,  and  embracing  Sophia. 

I/idy  Dave,  Hey-<day  \  what's  here  to  do  with 
you  both  i 

Sophia,  Ah !' -^  [Shrieks. 

BeLjun,  Confusion!  Lady  Dove  here ^ 

Ladif  Dave,  Yes,  sir ;  lady  Dove  is  here ;  apd 
will  take  care  you  shall  have  no  more  garden- 

dialo^es.    Oa  your  knees,  too  !- The  fellow 

W9&  ijot  h^lf  so  pivil  to  me.  [^*(fe.] -Ridicu- 
lous !  a  poor  be^a^iy  swabber  truly  I As  for 

you,  Mrs — --rr- — 

BeLjun,  Hold,  madam !  as  much  of  your  fury 
f^nd  foul  language  as  you  please  upon  me;  but 
not  one  hard  word  against  ths^t  la4y«.  or  by  Hea- 


vens 
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Lady.  Dove,  Come,  sir,  none  of  your  reprobate 
swearing;  none  of  your  sea^ioises  here.  1  would 
n\y  fir!>t  hysband  was  alive !  I  would  he  was,  for 
your  sake !  I  am  surprised,  Miss  Dove,  you  have 
no  more  regi^rd  for  your  repi^tation ;  a  delicate 
swain  truly  you  have  chosen;  just  thrown  ashore 
from  the  pitchy  bowels  of  s^  shipwrecked  privar 
tcer !  Go,  go;  get  you  in;  for  shame !  vour  father 

shall  know  of  these  goings  on,  depend  on't : 

as  for  you,  sir [Exit  Sophia. 

Bel.jun.  [Stopping  IjADY  Dove.j  A  word  with 
you,  madam  !  Is  tbis  fair  dealing?  What  would 
you  have  said,  if  I  had  broke  in  thus  upon  you 
and  Mr  Paterson  ? 

La<fy  Dove.  Mr  V^Uno^ !  why,  you  rave ; 
what  is  It  you  mean  ? 

B^Ljun,  Come,  come,  this  is  too  ridiculous  ; 
you  know  youf  reputation  is  ij;i  ray  keeping ;  call 
to  mind  whs^t  parsed  between  us  a  while  ago,  and 
the  eugatgcng^nt  you  are  uiMlcr  qa  that  account. 

lady  Dove,  Ha,  ha«  ha ! 

BeLjunr  Very  w.e^,  truly;  and  you  think  to 
brav^  tlus  matter  out,  do  you  I 

Lady  Dave.  Most  assu^Kcdiy ;  aad  ^hali  make 
sir  Benjamin  call  you  to  account,  if  you  dare  to 
breathe  a  word  against  my  reputation:  incor- 
xigibli^  coxcomb  !  to  vhiok  I  would  keep  a;iy 
terms  with  you  after  such  nn  eyenti.  Take  i|iy 
word  for  it,  Bel^eld,.  yoM  are  come  home  qq  wiser 
than  you  went  out;  you  missed  the  only  adsi^. 
fiage  you  might  have  t^en  of  that  rencouyuler, 
and  now  I  set  you  at  d^fi^iice :  take  heed.  u>. 
wliat  you  say,  or  look  to  heu^  from  sir  Benja- 
min. 

BeLjun.  Oh,  no  doubt  on*t :  how  caa  sir  Ben- 
jamin avoid  fighting  for  your  sake>  when,  your  la- 


dyship has  80  liberally  equipped  him  with 
pons  ?  [£i-ei»ii/  severaUf, 

SCENE  V.^A  hell. 

Enter  Jonathan  and  Faancis. 

Jon,  And  so,  sir,  'tis  just  as  I  tell  you;  every 
thing  in  this  family  goes  accoixiing  to  the  will  of  • 
the  lady :   for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  thoie 
that  bate  trotible ;  I  swim  with  the  stream,  and 
make  my  place  as  easy  as  I  can. 

Fran.  Your  looks,  Mr  Jonathan,  convince  nt 
that  you  live  at  your  ease. 

Jan.  I  do  so;  and  therefore,  (in  spite  of  tht 
old  proverb,  "  Like  master,  like  man,'')  you  oe* 
ver  saw  two  people  more  difierent  than  I  and 
sir  Benjamin  Dove.  He,  lord  help  him !  is  a 
little  peaking,  puling  thing !  I  am  a  jolly,  puit^ 
able  man,  as  you  see.  It  so  happened,  that  w« 
both  became  widowers  at  the  same  time ;  I  knew 
when  X  was  well,  and  have  continued  single  eve 
since.  He  fell  into  the  clutches  of — Hairk,  sure 
I  hear  my  lady 

Fran.  No»  it  was  nothings  When  did  the  poor 
gentleman  light  upon  this  termagant } 

Jan,  Lackndayl  'twas  here  at  the  borough  of 
Knavestown,  when  master  had  the  great  contcit 
with  'squire  Belfield,  about  thiee  years  as;o ;  her 
first  husband,  Mr  Searcher,  was  a  kini»'3  messen- 
ger, as  they  call  it,  and  came  down  express  fros 
a  great  man  about  court  during  tlie  poll;  he 
caught  a  surfeit,  as  ill  luck  won  hi  have  it,  at  th« 
election-dinner;  and,  before  he  dked,  his  wife, 
that's  now  vny  lady,  came  down  to  see  him;  thea 
it  was  master  fell  in  love  with  her :  e^dk  '^^"ei 
the  unluckiest  job  of  all  his  life. 

Sir  Ben.  [Calk  without^  Jonathan  !  why,  Jo- 
nathan ! 

Fran,  llark,  you  are  called. 

Jan,  Ay,  ay ;  'tis  only  my  master ;  my  lady  tf4b 
the  servants  not  to  mind  whax  '^r  Benjaain  say% 
and  \  love  to  do  as  I  am  bid. 

Fran.  Well,  honest  Jonathan,  if  you  wor\ 
move,  I  must ;  by  tliis  time  I  hope  my  yoiaog 
master  is  happy  wiih  your  young  mk»tressk 

[Exit  pRASiCH. 

£n/erSis  Benjamin  Dove. 

Sir  Ben.  Why,  Jonathan,  I  say  ?  Oh,  are  yna 
here^  Why  couda*!  you  oowe  when  I  cailed 
you? 

J(m,  Lackaday,  sic !  you  don't  consider  b9w 
much  easier  it  is  fur  yoo  tio»  caU»  thao  ibr  nw  m 
come. 

Sir  Ben.  I  think,  honest  J<MuUhan«  when  I  first 
knew  yoiv  y^*i  wa^s  a,  parit>lt  orphan  ;  I  'preo- 
ticed  youkout;  yom  run  away  houK  your  master; 
[  look  you.  into  my  family ;  you  otarricd ;  I  set 
you  up-  in  a  farm  of  my  own ;  stocked  it;  yon 
paid  me  no  cent  I  (  ceceivtjd  yoi»  f^gnin  into  my 

service,  ov  mthe^'i  I  stiould  sav,  my  lady*s 

I  Are  tliese  things  so^.  or  docs  my,  memocy  fail  me, 
•Jonathan?  • 
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Jam.  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  partly  remember  some- 
at  of  w  hat  your  worship  mentions. 
Sir  Ben-    If  you  p^^rtly  remember    all  this, 
lathan,  don't  entireiy  forget  to  come  when  I 
I. 

Iron.  [WUhaui.]  Hoy  there!    within!  what! 
txxly  stirring?    aU  bands  asleep?  all  under 
hatches? 

Sir  Ben.  Hey^y,  who  the  dickens  have  we 
here  ?  Old  captain  Ironsides,  as  I  am  a  sin- 
' !  who  could  have  thought  of  this  ?  Run  to 
'■  door,  good  Jonathan — nay,  hold;  there's  no 
mping  now  : — what  will  become  of  me  ! — he'll 
Q  every  thing ;  and  throw  the  whole  house 
o  confusion. 

Iroa.  [EnUriug.]  What,  sir  Ben!  my  little 
ghi  of  Malta  !  give  me  a  buss,  my  boy.  Hold, 
id  !  sore  Tm  out  of  my  reckoning :  let  me  look 
ittle  nearer ;  why,  what  mishap  has  befallen 
1,  that  you  heave  out  these  siguaU  of  disti-ess  ? 
Sir  Bern,  I'm  heartily  glad  to  sec  thee,  my  old 
end ;  but  a  truce  to  your  sea-phrases,  for  I 
a't  understand  them :  what  signals  of  distress 
re  I  about  me  ? 

Iron,  Why  that  white  flag  there  at  your  main 
>-ma8t  head :  in  plain  English,  what  dost  do 
th  that  clout  about  thv  pate  ? 
Sir  Ben.  Clout,  do  you  call  it?  Tis  a  little 
ditkabilUy  indeed ;  but  there's  nothing  extrn- 
dinary,  I  take  it,  in  a  man's  wearing  his  gown 
d  cap  in  a  morning ;  'tis  the  dress  I  usually 
use  to  study  in.  * 

Iron,  And  this  hall  ia  your  library,  is  it  ?  Ah  ! 
f  old  friend,  my  old  friend  !  But,  come,  I  want 
have  a  little  chat  with  you,  and  thought  to 
tie  dropt  in  at  puddilkg-time,  as  they  say ;  for 
(High  it  may  be  morning  with  thee,  sur  Ben,  'tis 
i^inday  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Sir  ben.  Indeed  !  is  it  so  late  ? — But  I  was 
Uen  apoQ  an  ameablc  tite  ^  tite  with  kuly 
ove,  aod  hardly  knew  howi  the  tine  passed. 
Iron.  Come,  come ;  'tis  very  dear  how  yout 
ne  has  passed-^bul  what  occasion  is  there  for 
is  fellow's  being  privy  to  our  conversation? — 
^hy  doo't  the  hibber  stir?  What  does,  the  lat, 
Ey  oaf  stand  staring  at? 

Sir  Ben.  What  shall  I  say  now  ?  Was  ever  any 
ing  so  diatiessiag  !*— Why  that's  Jonathan, 
iptaitt;  don't  you  remember  your  old  friend, 
wathaft? 

Jom.  I  hope  your  honoiu^s  in  good  health;  Fm 
ad  to  see  your  honour  come  home  again. 
Iron,  iioaest  Jonathan,  I  came  to  visit  your 
■ater,  and  net  you ;  if  you'll  go  and  hasten 
oner,  andi  bring  sir  BenjamiD  his  periwig  and 
otbea,  you'll  doi  me  a  very  acceptaole  piece  of 
rvice ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  I 
iven't  had  a  comfortable  meal  of  fresh  provi- 
>i\  this  many  a  day. 

[Exit  Jonathan. 

Sir  Ben.  'Foregad,  you're  come  to  the  wrong 

uise  to  find  one.  [Aside. 


Iron.  And  so,  sir  kni^t,  knowing  I  was  wel- 
come, and  having  met  with  a  mishap  here,  upon 
your  coast,  I  am  come  to  taste  your  good 
cheer,  and  pass  an  evening  with  you  over  a  tiff 
of  punchi 

Sir  Ben.  The  devil  you  are  !  [Aside.] ^This 

is  very  kind  of  you  *.  there  is  no  man  in  England, 
captain  Ironsidies,  better  pleased  to  see  his  friend^ 
about  him  than  I  am. 

Iron.  Ay,  ay ;  if  I  did'nt  think  I  was  welcome^ 
I  sbou'dn't  ha'  come. 

Sir  Ben.  You  may  be  assured  yon  are  welcome. 

Iron.  I  am  assured. 

Sir  Ben.  You  are,  by  ray  soul !  take  my  word 
for  it,  you  are. 

Iron.  Well,  well ;  what  need  of  all  this  cere- 
mony about  a  meal's  meat  ?  who  doubts  yon  ? 

sir  Ben.  You  need  not  doubt  me,  believe  it — 
I'll  only  step  out,  and  ask  my  lady  what  time  she 
ordered  dinner ;  or  whether  she  has  made  any 
engagement  I'm  not  apprized  of. 

Iron.  No,  no;  engagement !  how  can  that  he, 
and  yon  in  this  pickle  ?  Come,  come,  sit  down ; 
dinner  won't  come  the  quicker  for  your  in- 
quiry :  aud  now  tell  me,  how  does  my  god-daugh- 
ter Sophia? 

Sir  Ben.  Thank  you  heartily,  captain,  my 
daughter's  well  in  health. 

Jron.  That's  well ;  and  how  fives  your  fine 
new  wife  ?  How  goes  on  matrimony  ?  Fond  as 
ever,  my  little  amorous  Dove  ?  always  billing,  al- 
ways cooing  ? 

iSir  Ben.  No,  captain,  no ;  we  are  totally  at> 
tared  in  that  respect ;  we  shew  no  fondness  now 
before  company ;  my  lady  is  so  delicate  in  that 
particular,  that  from  the  little  notice  she  takes  of 
me  ill  public,  you  would  scarce  bcheve  we  wern 
man  and  wife. 

Iron.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  why  'tis  tiie  very  circunv- 
stance  that  would  confirm  it ;  but  Fm  glad  ta 
hear  it :  for,  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  I  most 
nauseate  yonr  nuptial  iamiUarities ;  and,  thougfl 
you  remember  I  was  fool  enough  todissuadn  you 
from  this  mateh,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  ynu  ma- 
nage so  well  and  so  wisely. 

^V  Ben.  No  man  happier  in  this  Kfc,  captain ! 
no  man  happier !  one  thing  only  is  wanting; 
had   the  kind  stars  but  crowned  our 


ments- 


h-on.  What,  my  lady  don't  breed,  then  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Hush,  bush  !  for  Heaven's  sake  dmi^ 
speak  so  krad !  should  my  lady  overhear  vou,  it 
might  put  strange  thin^  into  her  head  ;  oh !  she 
is  a  lady  of  delicate  spirits,  tender  nerves— quite 
weak  and  tender  nerves — a  small  matter  throwe 
her  down — gentle  a»  » Ihmb^-starts  at  a  straw- 
speak  loud,  and  it  destroys  her :  Oh  !  my  friend^' 
you  are  not  used  to- deal  with  women's  constitn- 
tions — these  hypochondriac  cases  require  a  deal 
of  management — 'tis  but  charity  to  humour  them; 
and  you  cannot  think  what  pains  it  requires  (6 
keep  them  always  quiet  and  in  temper ! 
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Iron.  Ay,  like  enough — bat  here  comes  mv 
lady,  and  in  excellent  temper,  if  her  looks  donx 
belle  her. 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lady  Dove.  What^s  to  do  now,  sir  Benjamin  ? 
What's  the  matter  that  you  send  for  your  clothes  ? 
Can*t  you  be  contented  to  remain  as  you  are  ^ 
Your  present  dress  is  well  enough  to  stay  at 
home  in,  and  I  don*t  know  that  you  have  any 
call  out  of  doors. 

Iron.  Gentle  as  a  lamb,  sir  Benjamin  ! 

Sir  Ben.  This  attention  of  yours,  my  dear,  is 
beyond  measure  flattering !  I  am  infinitely  be- 
holden to  you ;  but  you  are  so  taken  up  with 
your  concern  on  my  account,  that  you  overlook 
our  old  friend  and  neighbour,  captam  Ironsides. 

Lady  Dove.  Sir  Bemamin,  you  make  yourself 
quite  ridiculous :  this  K>lly  is  not  to  be  endured ; 

Sou  are  enough  to  tire  the  patience  of  any  woman 
ving.  V 

Sir  Ben.  She's  quite  discomposed ;  all  in  a 
flutter  for  fear  I  should  take  cold  by  changing 
my  dress. 

Iron.  Yes,  I  perceive  she  has  exceeding 
weak  nerves.  You  are  much  in  the  right  to  hu- 
mour her. 

Lady  Dove.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  if  you  mean 
that  I  should  stay  a  mniute  longer  in  this  house, 
I  insist  upon  your  turning  that  old  porpoise  out 
of  it :  is  it  not  enough  to  bring  your  nauseous 
sea  companions  within  these  doors,  but  must  I 
be  compelled  to  entertain  them  ?  Foh  !  I  shan't 
get  the  scent  of  his  tar-jacket  out  of  my  nostrils 
this  fortnight 

Sir  Bin.  Hush,  my  dear  lady  Dove  f  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  don't  shame  and  expose  me  in  this 
manner  !  how  can  I  possibly  turn  an  honest  gen- 
tleman out  of  my  doors,  who  has  given  me  no 
offence  in  life  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Marry,  but  he  has  though,  and 
great  ofienoe,  too.  I  tell  you,  sir  Benjamin,  you 
are  made  a  fool  of. 

Sir  Ben.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  sweet  love!  be 
composed. 

Lady  Dove.  Yes,  forsooth,  and  let  a  young, 
rambling,  raking  prodigal,  run  away  with  your 
daughter ! 

Sir  Ben.  How,  what ! 

Lady  Dove.  A  fine  thing,  truly,  to  be  oom- 
ppsed 

Iron.  Who  is  it  your  ladyship  suspects  of  such 
a  design  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Who,  sir  ?  why,  who  but  your  ne- 
phew Robert?  You  flattered  us  with  a  false 
hope  he  was  dead ;  but,  to  our  sorrow,  we  find 
liim  alive,  and  returned ;  and  now  you  are  cajol- 
ing this  poor,  simple,  unthinking  man,  while  your 


^ild  Indian,  your  savage  there,  is  making  off'widi 
his  daughter. 

Sir  Ben.  Mercy  on  us  I  whal  am  I  to  think  of 
all  this  ? 

Iron.  What  are  you  to  think  !  Why,  that  it  is 
a  lie — that  you  are  an  ass — and  that  your  wife  is 
a  termagant.  My  nephew  is  a  lad  of  honour,  and 
scorns  to  run  away  with  any  man's  daughter,  or 
wife  either,  though,  I  think,  there's  little  danger 
of  that  here — As  for  me,  sooner  than  mess  with 
such  a  vixen,  I'd  starve :  and  so,  sir  Benjamin,  I 
wish  you  a  good  stomach  to  your  dinner. 

[Exit  Ironsides. 

Lady  Dove.  Insolent,  unmannerly  brute  !  was 
ever  the  like  heard  ?  And  you  to  stand  tamely 
by !  I  declare  Fve  a  great  mind  to  raise  the  sei^ 
vants  upon  him,  since  I  have  no  other  defenders. 
Thus  am  I  for  ever  treated  by  your  scurvy  com- 
panions ! 

Sir  Ben.  Be  pacified,  my  dear !  am  I  in  fault? 
But  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  become  of  my 
daughter  ? 

iMdy  Dove.  Yes,  you  can  think  of  your 
daughter;  but  she  is  safe  enough  for  this  turn; 
I  have  taken  care  of  her  for  one  while,  and  thos 
I  am  rewarded  for  it.  Am  I  a  vixenf  am  1 1 
termagant?  Oh,  had  my  first  husband,  had  mf 
poor,  dear,  dead  Mr  Searcher  heard  such  a  won( 
tie  would  have  rattled  him — But  he — What  do 
1  talk  of?  he  was  a  man !  yes,  yes,  he  was,  in- 
deed, a  man — As  for  you 

Str  Ben,  Strain  the  comparison  no  farther, 
lady  Dove  ;  there  are  particulars,  I  dare  say,  ia 
which  I  fall  short  of  Mr  Searcher. 

Lady  Dove.  Short  of  him  !  I  tell  you  what, 
sir  Benjamin ;  I  valued  mcfc  the  dear  grey-hoood 
that  hung  at  his  button-hole,  more  than  I  do  all 
the  foolish  trinkets  your  vanity  has  lavislied  oa 
me. 

Sir  Ben.  Your  ladyship,  doubtless,  was  the  pa- 
ragon of  wives :  I  well  remember,  when  the  poor 
man  laid  ill  at  my  borough  of  Knavestown,  how 
you  came  flying  on  the  wings  of  love,  by  the 
Exeter  waggon,  to  visit  him  before  he  died. 

Lady  Dove.  I  understand  your  sneer,  sir,  and 
despise  it:  there  is  one  condition  only,  upoa 
which  you  may  regain  my  forfeited  opinion.— 
Youn^  Belfield,  who,  with  this  old  fellow,  has  de- 
signs m  hand  of  a  dangerous  nature,  has  treated 
me  with  an  indignity  still  greater  than  what  yoa 
have  now  been  a  witness  to.  Shew  yourself  a 
man  upon  this  occasion,  sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben.  Any  thing,  dearest,  for  peace  sake. 

Lady  Dove.  Peace  sake !  It  is  war,  and  oot 
peace,  which  I  require — But  come,  if  you  will 
walk  this  way,  Fll  lay  the  matter  open  to  you. 

[EiemU. 
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SCENE  l.—The  tettHhore  before  Goodwin's 

cabin. 

Enter  Violetta  and  Fanny. 

V'io,  And  when  is  this  great  match  of  Mr 
Bel«ield*s  to  be  } 

Fani^,  Alas,  madam !  we  look  to  hear  of  it 
cverjf  daY. 

Via,  lou  seem  to  consider  this  event,  child, 
as  a  mistbrtune  to  jfourself :  however  others  may 
be  affected  by  Mr  fieltield*s  marrying  Miss  Dove, 
Co  you  1  conceive  it  roust  be  matter  of  indififer- 
eDce. 

Jtamny,  1  have  been  taueht,  madam,  to  consi- 
der no  e%t:iit  as  matter  of  indi6Fereikce  to  me, 

bj  which  good  people  are  made  unhappy. 

Misft  Sophy  is  the  best  young  lady  living;  Mr 
Belneid  is 

yto.  Hold,  Fanny  !  do  step  into  the  house ;  in 
my  writiug-box  ^ou  will  find  a  letter  sealed,  but 
without  a  direction;  bring  it  to  me.  [Krit  Fan- 
KY.]  1  have  been  writing  to  this  base  man,  for  I 
want  fortitude  to  support  an  interview.  What 
if  1  unbosomed  myself  to  this  girl,  and  entrusted 
the  letter  to  her  conveyance  ?  ohe  seems  exceed- 
ingly honest,  and,  for  one  of  so  mean  a  condi- 
tion, uncommonly  sensible ;  I  think  I  may  safe- 
ly confide  in  lier.    Well,  Fanny  ! 

Enter  Fanny. 

Fanny,  Here  is  your  letter,  madam. 

Via,  I  thank  you ;  I  trouble  you  too  much ; 
but  thou  art  a  good-natured  girl,  and  your  atten- 
tion to  me  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Fanny.  I  am  happy  to  wait  on  you ;  I  wish  I 
could  do  or  say  any  thing  to  divert  you ;  but  my 
discourse  can't  be  very  amusing  to  a  lady  ot 

Jour  sort;  and  talking  of  this  wedding  seems  to 
ave  made  you  more  melancholy  than  you  was 
before. 

Vio,  Come  hither,  child ;  you  have  remarked 
my  di&quietude ;  I  will  now  disclose  to  you  the 
occasion  of  it:  ycu  seem  interested  for  Miss 
Dove;  I  am  touched  with  her  situation:  you 
tell  me,  slie  is  the  best  young  lady  living. 

Fanny.  Oh,  madam !  if  it  were  possible  for 
an  angel  to  take  a  human  shape,  she  must  be 
one. 

Via,  lis  very  well;  I  commend  your  zeal; 
you  are  speaking  now  of  tlie  qualities  of  her 
mind. 

Fanny,  Not  of  them  alone ;  she  has  not  only 
the  virtues,  but  the  beauties  of  nn  angel. 

Vio.  Indeed !  Pray,  tell  me,  is  she  so  very 
handsome  ? 

Fanny.  As  fine  a  person  as  you  could  wish 
to  see. 

Via.  Tall  ? 

Fanny.  About  your  size,  or  rather  taller.. 


Via  Fair,  or  dark  complexioned  ? 

Fanny.  Of  a  most  lovely  complexion;  ^is  her 
greatest  beauty,  and  all  pure  nature,  FU  be  an- 
swerable ;  then,  her  eyes  are  so  soft,  and  so  smi- 
ling ;  and  as  for  her  hair 

Vio.  Hey-day  !  why,  where  are  you  rambling^ 
child  ?  I  am  satisfied ;  I  make  no  doubt  she  is  a 
consummate  beauty,  and  that  Mr  Belfield  loves 
her  to  distraction.  [ilftVe.]  I  don't  like  this  girl 
so  well  as  I  did ;  she  is  a  great  talker ;  I  am 
glad  I  did  not  disclose  my  mind  to  her ;  111  «o 
in,  and  determine  on  some  expedient        [£ji/. 

Fanny.  AUis,  poor  lady!  as  sure  as  can  be» 
she  has  been  crossed  in  love;  nothing  in  this 
world  besides  could  make  her  so  miserable.  But 
sure  I  see  Mr  Francis ;  if  falling  in  love  Jeads  to 
such  misfortunes,  'tis  fit  I.  should  get  out  of  hit 
way.  [Ent, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Francis  an^  Philip. 

Fran.  Wasn't  that  your  aster,  Philip,  that  ran 
into  the  cabin? 

Phi.  I  think  it  was. 

Fran.  You've  made  a  good  day's  work  on't : 
the  weather  coming  about  so  fair,  I  think  we've 
scarce  lost  any  thing  of  value,  but  the  ship ;— * 
didn't  you  meet  the  old  captain  as  you  came 
down  to  the  creek  ? 

Phi.  I  did;  he  has  been  at  sir  Benjamin 
Dove's,  here,  at  Cropley-castle,  and  is  come  back 
in  a  curious  humour. 

Fran.  So  1  so  !  I  attended  my  young  master 
thither  at  the  same  time ;  how  came  they  not  to 
return  together  ? 

Phi.  That  I  can't  tell.  Come,  let's  £0  in,  and 
refresh  ourselves^  lExeunt^ 

SCENE  III. 

£n(er  Sophia  Dove,  and  Lucy  Waters. 

Sophia.  Indeed,  and  indeed.  Miss  Lucy  Wa- 
ters, these  are  strong  facts  which  you  tell  me ; 
and,l  do  believe,  no  prudent  woman  would  en^af^e 
with  a  man  of  Mr  Andrew  Belticld's  disposition : 
but  what  course  am  1  to  follow  ?  and  how  am  I 
to  extricate  myself  from  the  embarrassments  of 
my  situation  ? 

Lucy.  Truly,  madam,  you  have  but  one  re- 
fuge that  I  know  of. 

Sophia.  And  that  lies  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
adventurer.  O,  Lucy,  Lucy  !  tliis  is  a  flattering 
pres(  ription ;  calculated  rather  to  humour  the 
patient,  than  to  remove  the  disease. 

Lucy.  Nay,  but  if  tliere  is  a  necessity  for  your 
takiii»  this  step - 

SopfUa.  Ay,  necessity  is  grown  strangely  com- 
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modious  of  late,  and  always  compels  us  to  do 
the  very  thing  we  have  most  a  mind  to. 

Lucy.  Well,  madam,  but  common  humanity  to 

young  Mr  Beliield ^You  roust  allow  he  has 

been  hardly  treated. 

Sophia,  By  me,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy,  Madani !  No,  madam,  not  by  you ;  but 
'tis  chanty  to  heal  the  wounded,  though  you  have 
not  been  a  party  in  the  fray. 

Sophia,  I  grant  you.  You  are  a  true  female 
philosopher;  you  would  let  charity  recommend 
you  a  husband,  and  a  husband  recommend  you  to 
charity — But  I  won't  reason  upon  the  matter; 
at  least,  not  in  the  humour  I  am  now ;  not  at 
this  particular  time :  no,  Lucy,  nor  in  this  parti- 
cular spot ;  for  here  it  was,  at  this  very  hour, 
yesterday  evening,  young  Beliield  surprised  me. 

Lucy,  And  see,  madam,  punctual  to  the  same 
lucky  moment,  he  comes  again !  let  him  plead  his 
own  cause;  you  need  ^r  no  interruption; 
my  lady  has  too  agreeable  an  engagement  of  her 
own,  to  endeavour  at  disturbing  those  of  other 
people.  [Exit. 

Enter  Belfield,  jun. 

BeLjun.  Have  I,  dien,  found  tliee,  loveliest  of 
women  ?  O !  Sophia,  report  has  struck  me  to  the 
heart ;  if,  as  I  am  told,  to-morrow  gives  you  to 
my  brother,  this  is  the  last  time  I  am  ever  to  be- 
hold you. 

Sophia,  Why  so,  Mr  Bel6eld }  Why  should 
our  separation  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
alliance } 

BeLjun,  Because  I  have  been  ambitious,  and 
Cannot  survive  the  pangs  of  disappointment. 

Sophia,  Alas,  poor  man !  but  you  know  where 
to  bury  your  disappointments;  the  sea  is  still 
open  to  you ;  and,  rake  my  word  for  it,  Mr  Bel- 
field,  the  mau  who  can  live  three  years,  ay,  or 
three  months,  in  separation  from  the  woman  of 
his  heart,  need  be  under  no  apjnrehension  for  his 
life,  let  what  will  befall  her. 

BeLjun.  Cruel,  insulting  Sophia !  when  I  last 
parted  from  you,  I  flattered  myself  I  had  left 
some  impression  on  your  heart — But  in  every 
event  of  my  life,  I  meet  a  base,  injurious  bro- 
ther ;  the  everlasting  bar  to  my  happiness 1 

can  support  it  no  longer;  and  Mr  Belfield,  ma- 
dam, never  can,  never  shall  be  yours. 

Sophia.  How,  Sir !  never  shall  be  mine  ?— 
What  do  you  tell  me  ?  There  is  but  that  man  on 
earth  with  whom  I  can  be  happy ;  and  if  my  fate 
is  such,  that  he  is  never  to  be  mine,  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  will  for  ever  after  be  in- 
different to  me. 

BeLjun,  I  have  heard  enough ;  farewell ! 

Sophia.  Farewell,  sagacious  Mr  Belfield  !  the 
next  fond  female,  who  thus  openly  declares  her- 
self to  you,  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  a  more  gal- 
lant reception  than  I  have  done. 

BeLjun,  How  !  what !  is't  possible  ?  O^  Hea- 
vens ! 


Sophia,  What,  youVe  discovered  it  at  last? 
Oh,  fie  upon  you  ! 

BeLjun,  Thus,  thus,  let  me  embrace  my  on- 
eipected  blessing :  come  to  my  heart,  my  fimd, 
overflowing  heart,  and  tell  me  once  again  that 
my  Sophia  will  be  only  mine  ! 

Sophia.  O,  man,  man !  all  despondency  one 
moment,  all  rapture  tlie  next  No  question  noW 
but  you  conceive  eveij  difliculty  sunnouDted, 
and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  into 
each  other's  arms,  make  a  fashionable  elope- 
ment, and  be  happy  f(»r  life  ?  and  I  must  own  to 
you,  Belfleld,  was  there  no  other  condition  of 
our  union,  even  this  project  should  not  deter 
me;  but  I  have  better  tiopes,  provided  you  will 
be  piloted  by  ^me ;  for,  believe  me,  m^  good 
friend,  I  am  better  acquainted  with  this  coast 
than  you  are. 

BeLjun,  I  doubt  not  your  discretion,  and 
shall  implicitly  surrender  myself  to  your  gui- 
dance. 

Sophia,  Give  me  a  proof  of  it,  then,  by  retrea- 
ting from  this  place  immediately ;  'tis  my  father's 
hour  for  walking,  and  I  would  not  have  you 
meet ;  besides,  your  brother  is  expected. 

BeLjun.  Ay,  that  brother,  my  Sophia,  that 
brother,  brings  vexation  and  regret  whenever  be 
is  named  !  but  I  hope,  I  need  not  dread  a  seouod 
injury  in  your  esteem ;  and  yet  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  if  I  was  addicted  to  superstition — - 

Sophia,  And  if  I  was  addicted  to  anger,  I 
should  quarrel  with  you  for  not  obeying  my  in- 
junctions with  more  readiness. 

BeL  jun.  I  will  obey  thee,  and  yet  'tis  difficult. 
Those  lips,  which  thus  have  blest  me,  cannot  di»* 
miss  me  without 

Sophia.  Nay,  Mr  Bel  field,  don*t  you  well, 
then — mercy  upon  us  !  who*s  coming  here  ? 

BeLjun,  How !  oh,  yes  !  never  fear;  'tis  a 
friend ;.  'tis  Violetta ;  'tis  a  lady  that  1 

Sophia.  That  you  what,  Mr  Belfield  ?  What 
lady  is  it !  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life  before. 

BeLjun,  No,  she  is  a  foreigner,  bom  in  Po^ 
ti^al,  though  of  an  English  family  :  the  packet, 
in  which  she  was  coming  to  England,  foundered 
along-side  of  our  ship,  and  I  was  the  instramcDt 
of  saving  her  life :  I  interest  myself  much  in  her 
happiness,  and  I  beseech  you,  for  my  sake,  to  be 
kind  to  her.  [Exit. 

Sophia,  He  interests  himself  much  in  her  hap- 
piness ;  he  beseeches  me,  for  his  sake,  to  be  kind 
to  her — What  am  I  to  judge  of  all  this? 

Enter  Violetta. 

Vio,  Madam,  I  ask  pardon  for  this  intrusioo : 
but  I  have  business  wit^i  you  of  a  nature  that^l 
presume  I'm  not  mistaken ;  you  are  the  yoaog 
lady  I  have  been  directed  to,  the  daughter  of  at 
Benjamin  Dove  ? 

Sophia,  I  am,  madam ;  but  wont  you  please  to 
repose  yourself  in  the  house  ?  1  understand  yoa 
are  a  stranger  in  this  country.     May  1  beg  to 
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know  what  commancb  yon  have  for  me  ?  Mr  Bel* 
field  ba3  made  me  acquainted  with  some  circum- 
stances relative  to  your  story  :  and,  for  his  sake, 
madam,  I  shall  be  proud  to  render  you  any  ser- 
vice in  my  power. 

Fio,  For  Mr  Belfield's  sake,  did  you  say,  ma- 
dam ?  Has  Mr  BelHeld  named  mc  to  you,  ma- 
dam? 

Sophia.  Is  there  any  wonder  in  that,  pray  ? 

Vio.  No ;  none  at  all.  If  any  man  else,  such 
ooQtidenoe  would  surprise  roe ;  but,  in  Mr  Bel- 
field,  'tis  natural ;  there  is  no  wondering  at  what 
he  does. 

Sophia.  You  must  pardon  me :  I  find  we  think 
di^crently  of  Mr  BelHeld.  Ue  left  me  but  this 
minute,  and,  in  the  kindest  terms,  recommended 
you  to  my  friendship. 

Vio.  Twas  he,  then,  tliat  parted  from  you  as 
I  came  up  ?  I  thought  so ;  but  I  was  too  much 
agitated  to  observe  him — and  I  am  confident  he 
is  too  guilty  to  dare  to  look  upon  me. 

Sophia.  Why  so,  madam  ?  For  Heaven's  ^ake, 
inform  me  what  injuries  you  have  received  from 
Mr  BelBeld ;  I  must  own  to  you,  I  am  much  in- 
terested in  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour. 

Fio.  I  know  your  situation,  madam,  and  I  pity 
it.  Providence  has  sent  me  here,  in  time  to  save 
you,  and  to  tell  you 

Sophia.  What?  To  tell  me  what?  Oh!  speak, 
or  \  shall  sink  with  apprehension ! 

Vio.  To  tell  you,  that  he  is my  husband  ! 

Sophia.  Husband  !  your  husband  ?  what  do  I 
hear  !  ungenerous,  base,  deceitful  BelHeld !  I 
thought  he  seemed  confounded  at  your  appear^ 
aoce ;  every  thing  conHrms  his  treachery ;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  tell  me. 

Vio.  A  truth  it  is,  madam,  that  I  irmst  ever 
reflect  on  with  the  most  sorrowful  regret. 

Sophia.  Come,  let  me  beg  you  to  walk  to- 
wards the  house.  I  ask  no  account  of  this  tran- 
saction of  Mr  BelHcld's.  I  would  fain  banish  his 
name  from  my  memory  for  ever ;  and  you  shall 
this  instant  be  a  witness  of  his  peremptory  dis- 
mis&ion.  lExeunC. 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Belpield  j'uti.  and  Paterson. 

BeLjun,  And  so,  sir,  these  are  her  ladyship's 
commands,  are  they  ? 

Pai.  This  is  what  I  am  commissioned  by  lady 
Dove  to  tell  you  :  what  report  shall  I  make  to 
her? 

BeLjun.  Even  what  you  please,  Mr  Paterson; 
mould  it  and  model  it  to  your  liking;  put  as 
many  palliatives,  as  yoo  think  proper,  to  sweeten 
it  to  her  ladyship's  taste ;  so  you  do  but  give  her 
to  understand,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  will  abandon 
my  Sophia.  Cease  to  think  of  her,  indeed  ! 
What  earthly  power  can  exclude  her  idea  from 
my  thoughts  ?  i  am  Surprized  lady  Dove  should 
think  of  sending  me  sucn  a  message ;  and  I  won- 
der, sir,  that  yoa  should  consent  to  bring  it. 

Vol.  n. 


Pat.  Sir  !• 


Bel.  jun.  Nay,  Mr  Paterson,  don't  assume 
such  a  menacing  air ;  nor  practise  on  my  temper 
too  far  in  this  business.  I  know  both  your  situa- 
tion and  my  own.  Consider,  sir,  mine  is  a  cause 
that  would  animate  the  most  dastardly  spirit ; 
your's  is  enough  to  damp  tlie  most  coura^^eous. 

[Exit  Bel.  jun. 

Pat.  A  very  short  and  sententious  gentleman  : 
but  there  is  truth  in  his  remark.  Mine  is  but  a 
sorry  commission,  after  all.  The  man  is  in  the 
right  to  fight  for  his  mistress ;  she's  worth  the 
venture ;  and,  if  there  was  no  way  else  to  be 
quit  of  mine,  I  should  be  in  the  right  to  Hght, 
too :  egad,  I  don't  see  why  aversion  should  not 
make  me  as  desperate  as  love  makes  him.  Hell 
and  fury  !  here  comes  my  V^enus !    - 

Enter  Lady  Dove. 

Lodfy  Dove.  Well,  Paterson,  what  says  the  fel- 
low to  my  message  ? 

Pat.  ^ays,  madam !  I'm  ashamed  to  tell  you 
what  he  says:  he's  the  arrante&t  boatswain  that 
ever  I  conversed  with. 

Lady  Dove.  But  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Pat.  Every  thing  tliat  scandal  and  scurrility 
can  utter  against  you. 

Ladt/  Dove.  Against  me  !  What  could  he  say 
against  me  ? 

Pat.  Modesty  forbids  me  to  tell  you. 

Ladjf  Dove.  Oh  !  the  vile  reprobate  !  I,  that 
have  been  so  guarded  in  my  conduct,  so  discreet 
in  my  partialities,  as  to  keep  them  ^ecret^  even 
from  my  own  husband ;  but,  I  hope,  be  did  not 
venture  to  abuse  my  person  ? 

Pat.  No,  madam,  no;  had  he  proceeded  to 
such  lengths,  I  could  not  in  honour  have  put  up 
with  it ;  I  hope  I  have  more  spirit  than  to  suffer 
any  reflections  upon  your  ladyship's  personal  ac- 
complishments. 

Ladtf  Dove.  Well ;  but  did  you  say  nothing  in 
defence  of  my  reputation  ? 

Pat.  Nothing. 

Lady  Dove.  No? 

Pat.  Not  a  syllable  !  Trust  me  for  that ;  'tis 
the  wisest  way,  upon  all  tender  topics,  to  be  si- 
lent ;  for  he,  who  takes  upon  him  to  defend  a 
lady's  reputation,  only  publishes  her  favours  to. 
tkae  wcjrld ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  always  leave  • 
rhat  office  to  a  husband. 

Lady  Dove.  Tis  true;  and,  if  sir  Benjamin 
had  any  heart 

Pat  Come,  come,  my  dear  lady,  don't  be  too 
severe  upon  sir  Benjamin  :  many  men,  of  no  bet- 
ter appearance  than  sir  Benjamin,  have  shown 
themselves  perfect  heroes:  I  know  a  whole  fa- 
mily, that,  vrith  the  limbs  or  ladies,  have  the 
hearts  of  lions.  Who  can  tell  but  your  husbaiid 
may  be  one  of  this  sort  ? 

Lady  Dove.  Ah ! 

Pat.  Well,  but  try  him  ;  tell  him  how  you  have 
been  used,  and  see  what  his  spirit  will  prompt 
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him  to  do<     A*propos  !    here  the    gentleman  t 
comes :  if  he  won't  fight,  'tis  but  what  you  ex- 
pect; if  he  will,  who  can  tell  where  a  lucky  ar- 
row may  hit  ?  \^Ejnt  Wt. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove. 

Ixidy  Dove,  Sir  Benjamin,  I  want  to  have  a 
little  (iiscourse  in  private  with  vou. 

Sir  Ben.  With  me,  my  lady  r 

Lady  Dove.  With  you,  sir  Benjamin ;  'tis  upon 
a  matter  of  a  very  serious  nature ;  prav,  sit  down 
by  me.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  dear,  but  I 
have  observed,  of  late,  with  much  concern,  a 
great  abatement  in  your  regard  for  me. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  fie,  my  lady,  why  do  you  think 
so  ?  W^hat  reason  have  you  for  so  unkind  a  sus- 
picion ? 

Ladif  Dove.  Tis  in  vain  for  you  to  deny  it ;  I 
am  convinced  you  have  done  loving  me. 

Sir  Ben.  Well  now,  I  vow,  my  dear,  as  I  am  a 
sinner,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Lad^  Dote.  Look'c,  sir  Benjamin,  love,  like 
mine,  is  apt  to  be  quick-sighted ;  and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, I  am  not  deceived  in  my  observation. 

Sir  Ben.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  my  lady  Dove, 
you  accuse  roe  wrongfully. 

Lad}/  Dove.  Mistake  me  not,  my  dear,  I  do 
not  accuse  you;  I  accuse  myself;  I  am  sensible 
there  are  faults  and  imperfections  in  my  temper. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh !  trifles,  my  dear,  mere  trifles. 

Lady  Dove,  Come,  come,  I  know  you  have  led 
but  an  uncomfortable  life  of  late,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  IVe  been  innocently,  in  some  degree,  the 
cause  of  it. 

Sir  Ben.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  your 
ladyship,  if  you  are  pleased  to  say  so. 

jLady  Dove.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  as  I  say ; 
my  over-fondnesft  for  you  has  been  troublesome 
and  vexatious;  you  hate  confinement,  I  know 
you  do ;  you  are  a  man  of  spirit,  and  formed  to 
ngure  in  the  world. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh,  you  flatter  me ! 

Ladi/  Dove.  Nay,  nay,  there's  no  disguising  it; 
you  sii^h  for  action ;  your  looks  declare  k :  this 
alteration  in  your  habit  and  appearance,  puts  it 
out  of  doubt :  there  is  a  certain  quickness  in 
your  eye  ;  'twas  the  first  symptom  that  attracted 
my  regards ;  and,  I  am  mistaken,  sir  Benjamin, 
if  you  don't  possess  as  much  courage  as  any  imui. 

Sir  Ben.  Your  ladyship  does  me  honour. 

iMdy  Dave,  I  do  you  justice,  sir  Benjamia. 

Sir  Ben.  Why,  1  believe,  for  the  matter  of 
courage,  I  have  an  much  as  my  neighbours ;  but 
^tis  of  a  strange  beiTerse  quality ;  for,  as  some 
spirits  rise  witn  the  difficulties  they  are  to  en- 
counter, my  courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  always 
greatest  when  there  is  least  call  for  it. 

Lady  Dove.  Oh !  you  shall  never  make  me  be- 


lieve this,  sir  Benjamin ;  yon  coold  not  bear  ta 
see  me  ill  used ;  I'm  positive  yoo  could  npt. 

Sir  Ben.  Tis  as  well,  however,  not  to  tit  too 
sure  of  that.  [Atide. 

Lady  Dove.  You  could  not  he  so  mean-spirit- 
ed,  as  to  stand  by  and  hear  your  poor  dear  wife 
abused  and  insulted,  and   ■ 

Sir  Ben.  Oh !  no,  by  no  means ;  'twould  break 
my  heart ;  but,  who  has  abused  you  and  insulted 
you,  and— 

Lady  Dave.  Who?  Why,  this  young  BelfieM, 
that  I  told  you  of. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh !  never  listen  to  him  !  A  woman 
of  your  years  shoukl  have  more  sense  than  to  mind 
what  such  idle  young  fleerers  can  say  of  you. 

Lady  Dove.  \  Rising.]  My  years,  sir  Benja- 
min !  Why,  you  are  more  intolerable  than  lie  is ! 
but  let  him  take  his  course ;  let  hJm  run  away 
with  your  daughter ;  it  shall  be  no  further  coo- 
cem  of  mine  to  prevent  him. 

Sir  Ben.  No,  my  dear,  I've  done  that  effec- 
tually. 

Lady  Dove,  How  so^  pray  ? 

Sir  Ben,  By  taking  care  he  shan't  run  away 
with  my  estate  at  the  same  time.  Some  ueofk 
lock  their  daughters  up  to  prevent  thdr  elopiDg. 
I've  gone  a  wiser  way  to  work  with  mine ;  let  her 
go  loose,  and  locked  up  her  fortune. 

Lady  Dove,  And,  on  my  conscience,  I  beliere 
you  mean  to  do  the  same  Ay  your  wife ;  turn  bet 
loose  upon  the  world,  as  you  do  your  daughter; 
leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  every  free-booter;  let 
her  be  vilified  and  abused ;  her  honour,  her  repiH 
tation,  mangled  and  torn  by  every  paltry  priva- 
teering fellow  that  fortune  casts  upon  your  coasti 

Sir  Ben.  Hold,  ray  lady,  hold  !  young  Belfield 
did  not  glance  at  your  reputation,  I  lx»pe !  did 
he? 

Lady  Dave,  Indeed,  but  he  did  though ;  and 
therein,  I  think,  every  wife  has  a  title  to  ber 
husband's  protection. 

Sir  Ben,  True,  my  dear;  'tis  our  duty  to  plead, 
but  your's  to  provide  as  with  the  brief. 

Lady  Dave.  There  are  some  insults,  air  Bea^ 
jamin,  that  no  matt  of  spirit  ought  to  put  up  with; 
and  the  imputation  of  being  made  a  wittoi  of,  is 
the  most  unpardonable  of  any. 

Sir  Ben.  night,  my  dear;  even  truth, you  know, 
is  not  to  be  spoke  at  all  times. 

Leufy  Dove.  How,  sir!  would  you  insinuate  any 
thing  to  the  disparagement  of  my  fidelity  ?  bat 
choose  your  side ;  quarrel  you  must,  either  witk 
him,  or  with  me. 

Sir  Ben,  Oh  I  if  thatfs  the  alternative,  what  a 
deal  of  time  have  we  wasted !  Step  with  me 
into  my  library,  and  I'll  pea  him  a  challenge  im- 
mediately. [£rai«(. 
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ACT    IV. 


E  L — 2%€  cabin,  with  a  view  of  the  $€a^ 
a$  before, 

Philip,  Lucy  Waters. 

How  I  have  lored  you,  Lucy,  and  what 
suffered  on  your  account,  you  know  well 

I ;  and  you  Miould  not  now,  when  I  am 

in^  to  forget  you,  come  to  put  me  in  mind 

afflictions :  go,  go ;  leave  me :  I  pray  you, 

ne. 

y.  Nay,  Philip,  but  hear  me  ! 
Hear  you,  ungrateful  girl !  you  know  it 

eo  all  my  delight  to  hear  you,  to  see  you, 
sit  by  your  side ;  for  hours  have  I  done 
whole  days  together :  but  those  days  are 

[  must  labour  now  for  my  livelihood  ;  and, 

rob  me  of  my  time,  you  wrong  me  of  my 

ence. 

y,  O !  Philip,  I  am  undone,  if  you  don't 

:me! 
Ah !  Lucy,  that,  I  fear,  is  past  preven- 

\f.  No,  Philip,  no ;  I  am  innocent !  and, 
»re,  persecuted  by  the  most  criminal  oi 
I  have  disclosed  all  Mr  Belfield's  artifices 
9  Sophia,  and  now  am  terrified  to  death  ; 
him  follow  me  out  of  the  Park,  as  I  was 
;  hither,  and  I  dare  not  return  home  alone ; 
.  Philip,  I  dare  not. 
Well,  Lucy,  step  in  with  me,  and  fear 

';  I  sec  the  squire  is  coming, He,  who 

use  his  protection  to  a  woman,  mny  he 
aste  the  blessings  a  woman  can  bestow  ! 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  Belfield  ^en. 

ten.  Ay,  'tis  she  !  Confusion  follow  her  ! 
perversely  has  she  traversed  my  projects 
»phia ! — By  all  that's  resolute,  I'll  be  re- 
— My  brother,  tQO,«  returned.  Vexatious 
itanoe !  there  am  I  foiled  again — Since  first 
ed  out  of  the  path  of  honour,  what  have 
led  ?— O  treachery !  treachery  !  if  thou 
lot  in  this  world  make  us  happy,  better 
mained  th^t  dull  formal  thing,  an  honest 
nd  trusted  to  what  the  future  might  pro- 

Enter  Philir. 

ow,  who  are  you  ? 
A  man,  sir ;  an  honest  man  \ 
ten,  A  sau(^  one,  methinks. 
The  injurious  are  apt  to  think  so;,  ho^- 
ask  pardon :  as  your  riches  make  you  too 
my  honesty,  perhaps,  makes  me  too  bold. 
ten,  O !  I  know  you  now ;  you  are  son  to 
d  fellow  I  thought  proper  to  discharge 
ly  fanD ;  please  to  betake  yourself  from 


the  door  of  your  cabin ;  there's  a  young  woman 
within  I  must  have  a  word  with. 

Phi  If  'tis  Lucy  Waters  you  would  speak 
with— 

BeL  ten.  If,  rascal  !  It  is  Lucy  Waters  that  I 
would  speak  with ;  that  I  will  speak  with ;  and, 
spite  of  your  insolence,  compel  to  answer  what- 
ever I  please  to  ask,  and  go  with  me  wherever  I 
please  to  carry  her. 

Bhi,  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you,  poor  as  I  am, 
she  is  under  my  protection :  you  see,  si  is  I  am 
armed ;  you  have  no  right  to  force  an  entrance 
here ;  and,  while  I  have  life,  you  never  shall. 

Bel.  ten.  Then,  be  it  at  your  peril,  villain,  if 
you  oppose  me.  [Theiffght. 

Enter  Paterson,  who  beatt  down  their  twordt. 

Tat,  For  shame,  Mr  Belfield  !  what  arc  you 
about  ?  Tilting  with  this  peasant ! 

Bel,  ten.  Paterson,  stand  off! 

Pat,  Come,  come ;  put  up  your  sword. 

BeL  ten.  Damnation,  sir  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  you  turn  against  me  ?  Give  way,  or,  by  my 
soul,  I'll  run  you  through ! 

Enter  Captain  Ironsides  and  Skiff. 

Iron,  Hey-day,  what  the  devil  ails  you  all  ?  I 
thought  the  whole  ship's  company  had  sprung  a 
mutiny.  Master  and  I  were  taking  a  nap  together 
for  good  fellowship;  and  you  make  such  a  damn- 
ed clattering  and  clashing,  there's  no  sleeping  i^i 
peace  for  you. 

Bel,  ten.  Come,  Mr  Paterson,  will  you  please 
to  bear  me  company,  or  stay  with  your  new  ac- 
quaintance ? 

Iron,  Oh  ho  !  my  righteous  nephew,  is  it  you 
that  are  kicking  up  this  riot  ?  Why,  you  ungra- 
cious profligate,  would  you  murder  an  honest  lad 
in  the  door  of  liis  own  house  ? — his  castle—  his 
castellum Are  these  your  fresh-water  tricks  ? 

BeL  ten.  Your  language.  Captain  Ironsides,  sa- 
vours strongly  of  your  profession ;  and  I  hold 
both  you,  your  occupation,  and  opinion,  equally 
vylgar  and  contemptible. 

Pat,  Come,  Mr  Belfield,  come :  for  Heaven's 
sake  let  us  go  home. 

Iron,  My  profession  !  Why,  what  have  you  to  • 
say  to  my  profession,  you  unsanctified  whelp  you  ? 
I  hope  'tis  an  honest  vocation  to  fight  the  enemies 
of  one's  country.  You,  it  seems,  are  for  murder- 
ing its  friends.  I  trust,  it  is  not  for  such  a  skip- 
jack as  thee  art  to  fleer  at  my  profession.  Mas- 
ter, did'st  ever  near  the  like  ? 

Skiffl  Never,  Ci^>taia,  never.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  one  of  few  words ;  but,  for  my  own 
pwtx  I  always  thought,  that  to  be  a  brave  sea- 
Qian,  like  your  honour,  was  the  greatest  title  an 
£ngli«hroan  can  wear. 

Iron,  Why,  so  it  is.  Skiff:  ahem  ! 

BeL  ten.  Well,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  x\\e  enj^y. 
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ment  of  your  honours ;  so  your  servaut.   Sirrah, 
I  shall  find  a  time  for  you. 

[Belfield  is  going  out. 
Iron.  Hark'e,  sir,  come  back ;  one  more  word 
with  you. 

Bei.  sen.  Well,  sir 

Iron.  Your  father  was  an  honest  gentleman  : 
your  mother,  though  1  say  it,  that  should  not  say 
It,  waj>  an  angel ;  my  eyes  ache  when  1  speak  of 
her :  ar'n't  you  ashamed,  sirrah,  to  disgrace  such 
parents  ?  My  nephew  Bob,  your  brother,  is  as 
nonest  a  lad,  and  as  hrave,  as  ever  stept  between 
stem  and  stern ;  a'  has  a  few  faults  indeed,  as 
who  is  free  ?  But  you,  Andrew,  you  are  as  false 
as  a  quick-sand,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  a  fiie- 
ship. 

BeL  sen.  Captain  Ironsides,  I  have  but  little 
time  to  bestow  on  you ;  if  you  have  nothing  else 
to  entertain  me  with,  the  sooner  we  part  the  bet- 
ter. 

Iron,  No,  sir,  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done 
with  you.  They  tell  me  you're  parliament-man 
-  here  for  the  borough  of  Knavestown  :  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  the  nation,  when  such  fellows 
as  thou  art  are  to  be  our  law-makers — For  my 
own  part,  1  can  shift ;  Til  take  shipping,  and  live 
in  Lapland,  and  be  dry  nurse  to  a  bear,  rather 
than  dwell  in  a  country  where  I  am  to  be  govern- 
ed by  such  a  thii  g  as  thou  art. 

BeL  sen.  By  your  manners,  I  should  guess  you 
had  executed  that  office  already :  however,  lose 
no  time,  fit  out  a  new  Charming  Sally,  and  set 
sail  for  Lapland;  'tis  the  properest  place  for 
you  to  live  m,  and  a  bear  the  fittest  companion 
for  you  to  keep. 

[Exeunt  Belfield  and  Paterson. 

Iron.  Hark  e,  Philip  f  I  forgot  to  ask  what  all 
this  stir  was  about. 

Phi.  Sir,  if  you  please  to  walk  in,  I  will  in- 
form you. 

Iron.  With  all  my  heart  A  pragmatical,  im- 
pertinent coxcomb !  Come,  master,  we'll  fill  a 
pipe,  and  hear  the  lad's  story  within  doors.  I 
never  yet  was  ashamed  of  my  profession,  and  Fll 
take  care  my  profestuon  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  uf  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Belfield  ;iin.  and  Sophia. 

BeLjun.  Madam,  madam,  will  you  not  vouch- 
safe to  give  me  a  hearing  ? 

Sophia.  Unless  you  could  recal  an  act,  no 
earthly  power  can  cancel,  all  attempt  at  explana- 
tion 18  vain. 

BeLjun.  Yet,  before  we  part  for  ever,  ob- 
stinate, inexorable  Sophia  !  tell  me  what  is  my 
offence  ? 

Sophia.  Answer  yourself  that  question,  Mr 
Belfield;  consult  your  own  heart;  consult  your 
Violetta. 

BeLjun.  Now,  on  my  life,  she's  meanly  jeal- 


ous of  Violetta  !  that  grateful  woman  has  been 
warm  in  her  commenolttions  of  me,  and  her  difep 
tempered  fancy  turns  that  candour  into  crimioip 
lity. 

Sophia.  Ha !  he  seems  confoanded !  guilty 
beyond  all  doubt. 

BeL  jun  By  Heaven  111  no  longer  be  the  dupe 
to  these  bad  humours !  Lucy  Waters,  Violetta, 
every  woman  she  sees  or  hears,  alarms  her  jea- 
lousy, overthrows  my  hopes,  and  rouses  every 
passion  into  fury.  Well,  madam,  at  length  I  see 
what  jTou  allude  to;  I  shall  follow  your  advice^ 
and  consult  ray  Violetta ;  nay,  more,  consult  my 
happiness ;  for  with  her,  at  least,  I  shall  find  re- 
pose ;  with  you,  I  -plainly  see,  there  can  be  none. 

Sophia,  'tis  very  wdl,  sir;  the  only  favour 
you  can  now  grant  me,  is  never  to  let  me  see 
you  again ;  for,  after  what  has  passed  between 
us,  every  time  you  intrude  into  my  company,  you 
will  commit  au  insult  upon  good  breeding  sod 
humanity. 

BeLjun.  Madam,  I'll  take  care  to  give  yoa 
no  further  offence.  [Exit, 

Sophia.  Oh  !  my  poor  heart  will  break ! 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove. 

Sir  Ben,  Hey-day,  Sophia,  what's  the  matter) 
What  ails  my  child?  \fi^ho  has  offended  you? 
Did  not  I  see  the  younger  Belfield  part  from  joo 
just  now  ? 

Sophia,  O,  sir !  if  you  have  any  love  for  me^ 
don't  name  that  base,  treacherous  wretch,  to  me 
any  more.  [Exit, 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  young  Mr  Bel* 
field's  most  obsequious  servant !  a  very  notable 
confusion  truly  has  he  been  pleased  to  make  io 
my  family  !  Lady  Dove  raves,  Sophia  cries ;  mj 
wife  calls  him  a  saucy,  impudent  fellow ;  my 
daughter  says  he's  a  base,  treacherous  wretch ; 
fronj  all  winch  I  am  to  conclude,  that  he  has 
spoke  too  plain  truths  to  the  one,  and  told  too 
many  lies  to  the  other.   One  lady  is  irritated  be- 
cause he  has  refused  favours ;  the  other,  per> 
haps,  is  afflicted  because  he  has  obtained  tnem. 
Lady  Dove  has  peremptorily  insisted  upon  my 
giving  him  a  challenge  ;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
had  no  great  stomach  to  the  business,  till  this 
fresh  pnivocation.    I  perceive  now,  I  am  grow- 
ing into  a  most  unaccountable  rage ;  'tis  some> 
thing  so  different  from  what  I  ever  felt  before^ 
that,  for  what  I  know,  it  may  be  courage,  aad 
1  mistake  it  for  anger.   I  never  did  quarrel  with 
any  man,  and,  hitherto,  no  man  ever  quarrelled 
with  me.    Egad,  if  once  I  break  the  ice,  it  shant 
stop  here :  if  young  Belfield  doesn't  prove  roe  a 
coward,  lady  Dove  shall  see  that  I  am  a  man  of 
spirit.— -Sure  I  see  my  gentleman  oofning  hither 
again.  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  Belfield  j'ttii. 

BeL  jun.  What  meanness,  what  infatuation 
possesses  me,  that  I  should  resolve  to  throw  my- 
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lelf  once  more  in  her  way !  but  she's  gone,  and 
yet  I  may  escape  with  credit. 

Sir  Ben.  Ay,  there  he- is,  sure  enough:  by  the 
mass,  I  don't  like  him :  I'll  listen  awhile,  and  dis- 
cover what  sort  of  a  humour  he  is  in. 

BeL  jun.  I  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness :  I 
am  determined  to  assume  a  proper  spirit,  and 
act  as  becomes  a  man  upon  this  occasion. 
Sir  Ben,  Upon  my  soul  I'm  very  sorry  for  it ! 
BeL  jun.  Now  am  I  so  distracted  between 
lo¥e,  rage,  and  disappointment,  that  I  could  Hiid 
in  my  heart  to  sacrifice  her,  myself,  and  all  man- 
kind. 

&>  Ben,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  I'd  bet- 
ter steal  off,  and  leave  him  to  himself. 

BeL  jun.  And  yet,  perhaps,  all  this  may  pro- 
ceed from  an  excess  of  fondness  in  my  Sophia. 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  my  word  you  are  blest  with  a 
moat  happy  assurance. 

BeL  jun.  Something  may  have  dropped  from 
Violetta  to  alarm  her  jealousy ;  ana,  working 
upon  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  innocent 
xnind,  may  have  brought  my  sincerity  into  ques- 
tion. 

Sir  Ben,  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  this. 

BeL  jun.  Now  could  1  fall  at  her  feet  for  pai^ 

don,  though  I  know  not  in  what  1  have  ofiended ; 

I   have  not  the  heart  to  move.     Fy  upon  it ! 

What  an  arrant  coward  has  love  made  me ! 

Sir  Ben,  A  coward  does  he  say?  I  am  hearti- 
ly rejoiced  to  hear  it :  if  I  must  needs  come  to 
aiction,  pray  Heaven  it  be  with  a  coward !  I'll 
even  take  him  while  he  is  in  the  humour,  for 
femr   he  should  recover  his  courage,  and  I  lose 

mine.    [ilfid!(!.] So,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Mr  i3el field  !  I'm  glad  I  have  found  you,  sir. 

BeL  jun.  Sir  Beiijamin,  your  most  obedient 
Pray,  what  are  your  commands,  now  you  have 
foQiid  me  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Hold !  hold !  don't  come  any  nearer : 
don't  you  see  I  am  in  a  most  prodigious  passion  ? 
Fire  and  fury  !  what's  the  reason  you  have  made 
all  thb  disorder  in  my  house  ?  my  daughter  in 
tears ;  my  wife  in  fits ;  every  thin^  in  an  uproar ; 
and  all  your  doing !  Do  you  thmk  I'll  put  up 
ivith  this  treatment }  If  you  suppose  you  have  a 
coward  to  deal  with,  you'll  find  yourself  mista- 
ken ;  greatly  mistaken,  let  me  tell  you,  sir  !  Mer- 
cy upon  me,  what  a  passion  I  am  in  !  In  short, 
Mr  Belfield,  the  honour  of  my  house  is  concern- 
ed, and  I  must,  and  will  have  satisfaction.  I 
think  this  is  pretty  well  to  set  out  with.  I'm  hor- 
ribly out  of  breath.  I  sweat  at  every  pore.  What 
great  fatigues  do  men  of  courage  undergo  ! 

BeL  jun,  Look'e,  sir  Benjamin,  [  don't  rightly 
comprehend  what  you  would  be  at ;  but,  if  you 
think  I  have  injured  you,  few  words  are  best ; 
disputes  between  men  of  honour  are  soon  ad- 
justed ;  I'm  at  your  service,  in  any  way  you  think 
fit.         • 

Sir  Ben.  How  you  fly  out  now !  Is  that  giving 
me  the  aatiafaction  I  require  ?  I  am  the  person 


injured  in  this  matter,  and,  as  such,  have  a  right 
to  be  in  a  passion ;  but  I  see  neither  right  nor 
reason  why  you,  who  have  done  the  wrong,  should 
be  as  angr^'  as  I,  who  have  received  it. 

BeL  jun.  I  suspect  I  have  totally  mistaken  this 
honest  gentleman ;  he  only  wants  to  build  some 
reputation  with  his  wife  upon  this  rencounter, 
and  'twould  be  inhuman  not  to  gratify  him. 

\Aside. 

Sir  Ben,  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  Egad  I  seem 
to  have  posed  him  :  this  plaguy  sword  sticks  so 
hard  in  the  scabbard — Well,  come  forth,  rapier ; 
'tis  but  one  thrust ';  and  what  should  a  man  fear, 
that  has  lady  Dove  for  his  wife  ? 

BeL  jun.  Hey-da3r !  Is  the  man  mad?  Put  up 
your  sword,  sir  Benjamin ;  put  it  up,  and  don  t 
expose  yourself  in  this  manner. 

Sir  Ben.  You  shall  excuse  me,  sir ;  I  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  drawing  it,  and  am  determined 
now  to  try  what  metal  it's  made  of.  So  come 
on,  sir. 

BeL  jun.  Heally  this  is  too  ridiculous;  I  tell 
you,  sir  Benjamin,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  these 
follies.  I've  done  no  wrong  to  you  or  yours :  on 
the  contrary,  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  me ; 
but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you;  so,  pray,  put  up 
your  sword. 

Sir  Ben.  And  I  tell  you,  Mr  Bel  field,  'tis  in 
vain  to  excuse  yourself. — ^The  less  readiness  he 
shews,  so  much  the  more  resolution  I  feel. 

[Asiiie, 

BeL  jun,  Weli,  sir  knight,  if  such  is  your  hu- 
mour, I  won't  spoil  your  longing.  So  have  at 
you! 

Enter  Ladt  Dove. 

Lady  Dove.  Ah  !  [Shrieks, 

BeL  jun.  Hold,  hold,  sir  Benjamin  !  I  never 
fight  in  ladies'  company.  Why,  I  protest  you  are 
a  perfect  Amadis  de  6aul ;  a  Don  Quixotte  in 
lieroism ;  and  the  presence  of  this  your  dulcinea 
renders  you  invincible. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh  !  my  lady,  is  it  you?  don't  be 
alarmed,  my  dear ;  'tb  all  over  :  a  small  fracas 
between  this  gentleman  and  myself;  that*s  all ; 
don't  be  under  any  surprize;  I  believe  the  gentle- 
roan  has  had  enough ;  I  believe  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  behaviour,  and  I  persuade  my- 
self you  will  have  no  cause  for  the  future  to 
complain  of  his.  Mr  Belfield,  this  is  lady  Dove. 

Bel.  jun.  Madum,  to  a  generous  enemy,  'tis 
mean  to  deny  justice,  or  with-hold  applause. 
You  are  happy  in  the  most  valiant  of  defenders. 
Gentle  as  you  may  find  him  in  the  tender  pas- 
sions, to  a  man,  madam,  he  acquits  himself  like 
a  man.  Sir  Benjamin  Dove,  in  justice  to  your 
merit,  I  am  ready  to  make  any  submission  to  this 
lady  you  shall  please  to  impose.  If  you  suffer 
her  to  bully  you  after  this,  you  deserve  to  be 
henpecked  all  the  days  of  your  life.  [Anide. 

Sir  Ben.  Say  no  more,  mv  dear  Bob ;  I  shall 
love  you  for  this  the  longest  hour  I  have  to  live. 
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BeLjun,  If  I  have  done  yoo  any  service,  pro- 
mise me  only  One  bourns  conversation  widi  your 
lovely  daughter,  and  make  what  use  of  me  y6u 
please.  * 

Sir  Ben.  Here's  my  hand,  you  shall  have  it ; 
leave  us.  [Exit  Bel.  jun. 

Lady  Dove,  What  am  I  to  thmk  of  all  thi^? 
It  can't  well  be  a  contrivance;  and  yet  'tis  strange, 
that  yon  little  animal  should  have  the  assurance 
to  face  a  tnan,  and  be  so  bashful  at  a  rencounter 
with  a  woman. 

Sir  Ben,  Well,  lady  Dove,  what  are  you  rou- 
sing upon 7  you  see  you  are  obeyed ;  the  honour 
of  your  family  is  vindicated.  Slow  to  enter  into 
these  afiairs ;  being  once  engaged,  I  pertinaciously 
conduct  them  to  to  issue. 

Lady  Dove,  Sir  Benjamin 1 1— ^ 

Sir  ien.  Here,  Jonathan!  do  you  hear?  set 
sny  things  ready  in  the  library ;  make  haste. 

Lady  Dove,  I  say,  sir  Benjamin,  I  think- 


Sir  Ben,  Well,  let's  hear  what  it  is  you  think. 

Lady  Dove,  Bless  Us  all,  why  you  snap  one  up 
ao— I  say,  I  think,  my  dear,  you  have  acquitted 
yourself  tolerably  well,  and  i  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied. 

iSiV  Ben,  Humph  !  you  think  I  have  done  to- 
lerably well  ?  I  think  so  too ;  do  you  apprehend 
me  ?  Tolerably  !  for  this  business  that  jrou  think 
tolerably  well  done,  is  but  half  concluded,  let  me 
tell  you :  nay,  what  some  would  call  the  toughest 

rart  of  the  undertaking  remains  unfiniithed ;  but, 
dare  say,  with  your  concurrence,  I  shall  find  it 
easy  enough. 

Lady  Dove,  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do  with 
my  concurrence ;  what  mighty  project  does  your 
wise  brain  teem  with  ? 

Sir  Ben,  Nay,  now  I  reflect  on't  again,  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  need  of  your  concurrence; 
for,  nolens  or  volens,  I'm  determined  it  shall  be 
done.  In  short,  this  it  is ;  I  am  unalterably  re- 
vived, from  this  time  forward,  lady  Dove,  to  be 
sole  and  absolute  in  this  house,  master  of  nly 
own  servants,  father  to  my  own  child,  and  sove- 
reign lord  and  governor,  madam,  over  my  own 
wife. 

Ladi^  Dove,  You  are  ? 

Sir  ^en,  I  am.  Gods !  gods !  what  a  pitiful 
contemptible  figure  does  a  man  make  under  pet- 
ticoat government !  Perish  he  thut^s  mean  enough 
to  stoop  to  such  indignities !  I  am  determined  to 
be  free— — 

Paterson  enterty  and  whisperi  Lady  Dove. 

Ha !  how's  this,  Mr  Paterson  ?  What  liberties 
are  these  yon  take  with  my  wife,  and  before  my 
face  ?  no  more  of  these  freedoms,  [  beseech  you, 
sir,  as  you  expect  to  answer  it  to  a  husband,  who 
will  have  no  secrets  whispered  to  his  wife,  to 
which  he  is  not  privy ;  nor  any  appointments 
made,  in  which  he  is  not  a  party. 

Pat,  Hey-day  !  what  a  change  of  government 


is  here  !   Egad,  Tm  very  glad  on't — Tre  no  m^ 
tion  of  a  female  administration.  [EiU* 

Lady  Dove.  What  insolence  is  this,  sir  Benja- 
min ?  #hat  ribaldrydo  you  shock  my  ears  with? 
Let  me  pass^  sir;  ill  stay  no  longer  in  the  ssme 
room  with  you. 

Sir  Ben*  Not  in  the  same  room,  nor  under  die 
same  roof,  shall  you  long  abide,  unless  you  le- 
form  your  manners.  However,  for  the  prexot, 
you  must  be  content  to  stay  where  you  are. 

Lady  Dove,  What,  sir  !  will  you  imprison  roe 
in  my  own  house }  I'm  sick ;  I^  ill ;  rm  snflb- 
catecl ;  I  want  air ;  I  must  and  will  walk  into  the 
garden.' 

Sir  Ben,  Then,  madam,  yoo  must  find  some 
better  weapon  than  your  fan  to  parry  my  sword 
with  :  this  pass  I  defend :  what !  do'st  think,  af^ 
ter  having  encountered  if  man,  I  shall  turn  mj 
back  upon  a  woman  ?  No,  madam ;  I  have  ves- 
tured iny  life  to  defend  your  honour ;  'twould  be 
hard  if  I  wanted  spirit  to  protect  my  own. 

Lady  Dove.  You  monster  I  would  you  draw 
your  sword  upon  a  woman  } 

Sir  Ben,  Unless  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to 
make  me  a  monster,  madam,  I  am  none. 

Lady  Dove,  Would  you  murder  me,  you  inhu- 
man brute  ?  Would  yon  murder  your  poor,  food, 
defenceless  wife) 

Sir  Ben,  Nor  tears,  nor  threats,  neither  scold- 
ing, nor  soothing,  shall  shake  me  from  my  |Nir- 
pose  :  your  yoke,  lady  Dove,  has  laid  too  heavy 
upon  my  shoulders;  I  can  support  it  no  longer: 
to-morrow,  madam,  you  leave  this  house. 

Lady  Dove.  Will  you  break  my  heart,  yoa  ty- 
rant ?  Will  you  turn  me  out  of  doors  to  starve, 
you  barbarous  man  I 

Sir  Ben,  Oh  !  never  fear ;  5-ou  will  fare  to  the 
full  as  well  as  you  did  in  your  first  husbamfs 
time ;  in  your  poor,  dear,  dead,  Mr  Searcher's 
time.  You  told  mie  once  you  prized  tlie  paltry 
grey-hound  that  hung  at  his  button-hole,  more 
than  all  the  jewels  my  folly  had  lavished  upoo 
you.  I  take  you  at  your  word.  Yoa  shall  have 
your  bawble,  and  I  will  take  back  all  mine; 
they'll  be  of  no  use  to  you  hereafter. 

lAtdy  Dove.  O  !  sir  Benjamin,  sir  Benjamm ! 
for  mercy's  sake,  turn  me  not  out  of  yourdoots ! 
I  will  be  obedient,  gentle,  and  complying,  for  tbe 
future ;  don't  shame  me;  on  my  knees,  I  beseech 
you  don't. 

Enter  Belfi^ld  senior. 

Sir  Ben.  Mr  Belfield,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you;  don't  go  back,  sir;  you  catch  us  indeed  a 
little  unawares ;  but  these  situations  are  not  us- 
coramou  in  well-ordered  families.  Rewards  and 
punishments  are  the  life  of  government;  and  tbe 
authority  of  a  husband  must  be  upheld. 

Bel,  sen,  1  confess,  sir  Benjamin,  I  was  gieath 
surprised  at  finding  lady  Dove  in  that  attitude  * 
but  I  never  pry  into  family  secrets ;  I  had  muck 
rather  suppose  your  lady  was  on  her  kbees  to  » 
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frith  jou  on  mj  behalf,  than  be  told  she 
aced  to  that  humble  posture  for  any  rea- 
affects  herself. 

m.  Sir,  you  are  free  to  suppose  what  you 
or  lady  Dove ;  I'm  willing  to  spare  you 
ible  on  my  account ;  and  dierefore,  I  tell 
nly,  if  you  will  sign  and  seal  your  articles 
hty  to-morrow  morning  Sophia  shall  be 
Vm  resolved,  that  the  self-same  day  which 
ites  the  redemption  of  my  liberty,  shall 
the  surrender  of  yours. 
Dove.  O !  Mr  Belfield,  I  beseech  you, 
e  with  this  dear,  cruel  man,  in  my  behalf! 
fou  believe,  that  he  harbours  a  design  of 
g  me  his  house,  on  the  very  day,  too, 
t  purposes  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  his 


Bel.  ten.  Come,  sir  Benjamin,  T  must  speak  to 
you  now  as  a  friend  in  the  nearest  connexion.  I 
beg  you  will  not  damp  our  happiness  with  so  me- 
lancholy an  event :  I  will  venture  to  pledge  my-* 
self  for  her  ladyship. 

iSiV  Ben,  Well,  for  your  sake,  perhaps  I  may 
prolong  her  departure  for  one  day ;  but  I'm  de-* 
termined,  if  she  does  stay  to-morrow,  she  shall 
set  the  first  dish  upon  the  table ;  if  'tis  only  to 
shew  the  company  what  a  refractory  wife,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  spirit,  may  be  brought  to  suIh 
mit  to.  Our  wives,  Mr  Belfield,  may  teaze  us, 
and  vex  us,  and  still  escape  with  impunity ;  but 
if  once  they  thoroughly  provoke  us,  the  charm 
breaks,  and  they  are  lost  for  ever. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 


I^ENE  I. — The  tea^oast,  at  before. 

Enter  Goodwin  and  Fanny. 

'.  What  you  tell  me,  Fanny,  gives  me 
mccrn;  that  Mr  Francis  should  think  to 
the  innocence  of  my  child  for  a  paltry 
what  can  have  passed  to  encourage  him 
4ich  an  a&ont  upon  you  ? 
Till  this  proposal,  which  I  tell  you  of,  I 
took  Mr  Francis  for  one  of  the  best  be- 
nodestest  young  men,  I  had  ever  met  with. 
'.  To  say  the  truth,  Fanny,  so  did  I ;  but 
Id  is  full  of  hypocrisy,  and  our  acquaint- 
th  him  has  been  very  short 

Enter  Francis. 

young  man,  a  word  with  you  !  What  is  it 

children  have  done  to  ofljend  you? 

.  Offend  me  I  what  is  it  you  mean  ? 

.  When  your  vessel  was  stranded  upon 

sty  did  we  take  advantage  of  your  dis- 

On  the  contrary,  was'nt  this  poor  hut 

open  to  your  use,  as  a  receptacle  for  your 

^  and  a  repose  for  your  fatigues  ?  Have 

%ose  treasures,  or  that  repose,  been  in- 

Whom  amongst  you  have  we  robbed  or 

ed? 

.  None,  none — your  honesty  has  been  as 

lous  as  your  hospitality. 

.  Why,  then,  having  received  no  injury, 

seek  to  do  one }  an  injury  of  the  basest 
-You  see,  there,  a  poor  girl,  whose  only 

in  this  world   is  her  innocence,  and  of 
I  have  sought  to 

.  Hold — nor  impute  designs  to  me  which 
You  say  your  daughter  has  no  portion 

innocence — assured  of  that,  I  ask  none 
nd,  if  she  can  forgive  the  stratagem  I 
ide  use  of,  I  am  ready  to  atone  for  it  by 
•voted  to  her  service. 
.  Well,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  find  you  are 


the  man  I  took  you  for,  and  cannot  discommend 
your  caution ;  so  that,  if  you  like  my  daughter, 
and  Fanny  is  consenting — But,  soft !  who  have 
we  got  here  ? 

Fran,  1  wish  Mr  Paterson  was  further  for  in* 
terrupting  us  just  now. 

Enter  Paterson. 

Pat,  Pray,  good  people,  isn't  there  a  lady  with 
you  of  the  name  of  Violetta  ? 

Good.  There  is. 

Pat,  Can  you  direct  me  to  her  ?  I  have  busi-^ 
ness  with  her  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

Good,  Fanny,  you  and  Mr  Francis  step  in  and 
let  the  lady  know. 

[Exeunt  Fanny  and  Francis. 

If  its  no  o6fence,  Mr  Paterson,  allow  me 
to  ask  you,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  our 
young  gentleman  here,  who  is  just  returned,  suc- 
ceeding in  his  addresses  to  Miss  Dove  ? 

Pat,  Certainly  none,  Mr  Goodwin. 

Good,  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it 

Pati  I  find  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  reasons 
which  make  against  it ;  but  how  arc  you  interest- 
ed in  his  success  ? 

Good,  I  am  a  witness  of  his  virtues,  and  con- 
sequently not  indiflferent  to  his  success. 

[Exit  Goodwin. 

Enter  Violetta. 

N 

Pat,  Madam,  I  presume  your  name  is  Vio- 
letta? 

Vio,  It  is,  sir. 

Pat,  I  wait  upon  ^ou,  madam,  at  Miss  Dove's 
desire,  and  as  a  particular  friend  of  Mr  Andrew 
Bclfield's. 

Vio.  Sir ! 


Pat,  Madam  !- 


Vio,  Pray,  proceed. 

Pat.  To  iutreat  the  favour  of  your  company 
at  Cropley-castle  upon  business^  wherein  that 
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lady  and  gentlemen  are  intimately  concerned : 
I  presume,  madam,  you  guess  what  I  mean  ? 

Vio.  Indeed,  sir,  1  cannot  easily  guess  how  I 
can  possibly  be  a  party  in  any  business  between 
Miss  Dove  and  Mr  Belfield.  I  thought  all  inter- 
course between  those  persons  was  now  entirely  at 
an  end. 

Pat,  Oh !  no,  madam ;  by  no  means;  the  af- 
fair is  far  from  being  at  an  end. 

Vio.  How,  sir,  not  at  an  end  ? 
Pat.  No,  madam— on  the  contrary,  from  sir 
Benjamin's  great  anxiety  for  the  match,  and, 
above  ail,  from  the  very  seasonable  intelligence 
you  was  so  good  to  communicate  to  Miss  Sophia, 
I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Mr  Andrew  Bel- 
field  will  be  happy  enough  to  conquer  ail  her 
scruples,  and  engage  her  to  consent  to  marry  him. 

Vio.  Indeed !  but  pray,  sir,  those  scruples  of 
Miss  Dove's,  which  you  flatter  yourself  Mr  Bel- 
field  will  so  happily  conquer,  how  is  it  that  ladies 
in  this  country  reconcile  themselves  to  such  mat- 
ters ?  I  should  have  thought  such  an  obstacle  ut- 
terly insurmountable. 

Pat,  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam.  Miss  Dove  has 
had  some  doubts  and  difficulties  to  contend  with : 

but  duty,  you  know and,  as  I  said   before, 

you,  madam,  you  have  been  a  great  friend  to 
Mr  Belfield — ^you  have  forwarded  matters  sur- 
prisingly. 

Via.  It  is  very  surprising,  truly,  if  I  have. 

Pat.  You  seem  greatly  staggered  at  what  I 
tell  you :  I  see  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  young  ladies  fi*equently  act  in 
this  country.  I  believe,  madam,  in  England,  as 
many,  or  more,  matches  are  made  from  pique, 
than  for  love ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  take  this 
of  Miss  Dove's  to  be  one  of  that  sort.  There  is 
a  certain  person,  you  know,  who  will  feel  upon 
this  occasion. 

Vio.  Yes ;  I  well  know  there  is  a  certain  per- 
son, who  will  feel  upon  this  occasion ;  but,  are 
the  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  one  to  be  convert- 
ed iDto  raillery  and  amusement? 

Pat.  Oh !  Madam  !  the  ladies  will  tell  you, 
that  therein  consists  the  very  luxury  of  revenge 

But,  I  beseech  you,  have  the  goodness  to 

make  haste :  my  friend  Mr  Belfield  may  stand 
in  need  of  your  support. 

Vio.  Thus  insulted,  I  can  contain  myself  no 
longer.  Upon  what  infernal  shore  am  I  cast  1 
into  what  society  of  demons  am  I  fallen  !  that  a 
woman,  whom,  by  an  act  of  honour,  I  would  Irnvc 
redeemed  from  misery  and  ruin,  should  have  the 
insolence,  the  inhumanity,  to  invite  me  to  be 
a  spectatress  of  her  marriage  with  my  own 
husband ! 

Pat.  With  your  husband !  What  do  I  hear? 
Is  Mr  Andrew  Belfield  your  husband  ? 

Via,  Ay— do  you  doubt  it  ?  Would  I  could  say 
he  was  not ! 

Pat,  Just  Heaven !  you  then  are  the  Violetta 
— you  are  the  Portuguese  lady  1  have  heard  so 


much  of,  and  married  to  Mr  Belfield  !  base  aad 
perfidious ! — Why,  madam,  both  Miss  Dove  and 
myself  conceived  that  *twas  the  young  adveiH 
turer,  with  whom  you  suffered  shipwreck,  that— 

Vio.  What !  Lewson,  the  brave,  generous,  ho- 
nourable Lewson  ? 

Pat,  Lewson !  Lewaon !  as  sure  as  can  be, 
you  mean  young  Belfield ;  for  now,  the  recollec- 
tion strikes  me,  that  I've  beard  he  took  that 
name  before  he  quitted  England.  That  Lewson, 
madam,  whom  we  believed  you  married  to,  k 
Robert  Belfield,  and  younger  brother  to  joar 
husband. 

Vio.  Mercy  defend  me  !  into  what  distress 
had  this  mutual  mistake  nearly  involved  us ! 

Pat,  Come,  then,  madam,  let  us  lose  no  time, 
but  fly  with  all  dispatch  to  Cropley-castle.  I 
have  a  post-chaise  waiting,  which  will  convey  us 
thither  in  a  few  minutes :  but,  before  we  go,  III 
step  in  and  direct  these  good  people  to  (iod 
youn^  Belfield,  and  send  him  after  us— Old 
Ironsides  and  all  must  be  there. 

(Exit  PATERSOy. 
ate —  Wedded, 
betrayed,  abandoned  !  at  once  a  widow  aod  a 
wife — all  that  my  soul  held  dear,  in  the  same 
hour  obtained  and  lost !  O  false,  false  Belheld ! 
Strong,  indeed,  must  be  that  passion,  and  dec^j 
seated  in  my  heart,  which  even  thy  treacberj 
could  not  eradicate  !  Twice  shipwrecked  !  twice 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  ! — Just  Hcaten ! 
I  do  not,  dare  not  murmur,  nor  can  I  douht  bot 
that  thy  hand  invisibly  is  stretched  forth  to  »ve 
me,  and,  through  this  labyrinth  of  sorrow,  to  con- 
duct me  to  repose. 

Enter  Paterscn. 

Pat.  Now,  madam,  if  you  will  trust  yoorself 
to  my  convoy,  I'll  bring  you  into  harbour,  where 
you  shall  never  suffer  sliipwreck  more.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Sir  Benjamin  Dove's  houu. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Dove  and  Lady  Oovc. 

Sir  Ben.  Upon  these  terms  and  stipulatioDS, 
lady  Dove,  I  consent  to  your  remaining  at  Crt»p- 
ley  castle.  Enjoy  ynu  your  own  prerogative,  and 
leave  me  in  possession  of  mine.  Above  all  thiojES 
my  dear,  I  must  iii!»i:»r,  that  Mr  Patersno  be 
henceforward  considered  as  my  friend  and  com- 
panion, and  not  your  ladyship*s. 

Lady  Dave.  Nay,  but  indeed  and  indeed,  my 
dear  sir  Benjamin,  this  is  being  too  hard  with  roe, 
to  debar  me  the  common  gratifications  of  everj 
woman  of  distinction :  Mr  Paterson,  you  know, 
is  my  very  particular  friend. 

Sir  Ben.  Tis  for  his  being  so  very  partkubr, 
my  dear,  that  I  object  to  him. 

Lady  Dorve.  Friendship,  sir  Benjamin,  is  the 
virtuous  recreation  of  delicate  and  susceptible 
minds — Would  you  envy  me  that  innocent  plee- 
sure?  Why,  you  knowy*  my  dearest,  that  your 
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pttssioo  for  me,  which  was  once  so  violent,  is  now 
softened  and  subsided  into  mere  friendship. 

Sir  Ben.  True,  my  dear — and,  therefore,  I  am 
afraid  lest  my  love  having,  by  easy  degrees, 
slackened  into  friendship,  his  friendship  should, 
by  as  natural  a  transition,  quicken  into  love — 
say  DO  more,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  but  leave 
me  to  Mr  Paterson,  and  Mr  Paterson  to  me — 
Go — send  Sophia  to  me — oh,  here  she  comes : 
your  ladyship  need  not  be  present  at  our  con- 
ference ;  I  think  my  o\rn  daughter  surely  belongs 
to  my  province,  and  not  yours.  Good  morning 
•to  you!  [ExU  Lady  Dove. 

Enter  Sophia. 

WeU,  daughter,  are  you  prepared  to  com- 
ply with  my  desires,  and  give  your  hand  to 
Andrew  Belneld  this  morning  ? 

Sophia.  Sir  ! 

&>  Ben.  My  heart  is  fixed  upon  this  event — 
I  have  watched  late  and  early  to  bring  it  to  bear; 
and  you'll  find,  my  child,  when  you  come  to  per- 
use your  marriage  settlement,  how  tenderly  I 
have  consulted  your  happiness  in  this  match. 

Sophia.  Alas !  I  should  never  think  of  search- 
ing for  happiness  amongst  deeds  and  convey- 
ances— 'tis  tne  man,  and  not  the  money,  that  is 
likely  to  determine  my  lot. 

Sir  Ben,  Well,  and  is  not  Mr  Belfield  a  man  ? 
a  fine  man,  as  I  take  it,  he  is,  and  a  fine  estate 
I'm  sure  he  has  got — then  it  lies  so  handy  and 
contiguous  to  my  own~-only  a  hedge  betwixt  us 
— think  of  that,  Sophy !  only  a  hedge  that  parts 
his  manor  from  mine — then  consider^  likewise, 
how  this  alliance  will  accommodate  matters  in 
the  borough  of  Knavestown,  where  I  and  my  fa- 
mily have  stood  three  contested  elections  with 
his,  and  lost  two  of  them — that  sport  will  now 
be  at  an  end,  and  our  interests  will  be  consoli- 
dated by  this  match,  as  well  as  our  estates. 

Sophia.  Still  you  mistake  my  meaning — ^I  talk 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man,  you  of  his  possessions 
— I  require  in  a  husband,  good  morals,  good  na- 
ture, and  good  sense — what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  contiguous  estates,  connected  interests,  and 
contested  elections  ? 

Sir  Ben.  I  don*t  rightly  understand  what  you 
would  have,  child — but  this  I  well  know,  that  if 
money  alone  will  not  make  a  woman  happy, 
'twill  always  purchase  that  that  will.  I  hope, 
Sophy,  youVe  done  thinking  of  that  rambling, 
idle  young  fellow,  Bob  Belfield  ? 

Sophia.  Perish  all  thought  of  him  for  ever  ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary,  more  impossible 
in  nature,  than  my  union  with  young  Belfield : 
age,  ugliness,  ill-nature — bring  any  thing  to  my 
mrms,  rather  than  him. 

Sir  Ben.  But  why  so  angry  with  him,  child  ? 
This  violent  detestation  and  abhorrence  is  as 
favoorable  a  symptom  as  any  reasonable  lover 
could  wish  for. 

Vou  II. 


Enter  Pat£rsox. 

Pat.  Joy  to  you,  sir  Benjamin  !  all  joy  attend 
you  both !  the  bridegroom  by  this  time  is  arriv- 
ed ;  we  saw  his  equipage  enter  the  avenue,  as 
ours  drove  into  the  court. 

Sir  Ben.  Mr  Paterson,  sir,  I  know  not  if  yet 
your  friend  is  to  be  a  bridegroom.  I  find  my 
daughter  here  so  cold  and  uncomplying,  for  my 
own  part,  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  look  Mr  Bet 
field  m  the  face. 

Pat.  Fear  nothing,  sir  Benjatnin :  make  haste 
and  receive  your  son-in-law.  I  have  news  to 
communicate  to  Miss  Dove,  which,  I  am  conh- 
dent,  will  dispose  her  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

Sir  Ben.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  leave  her  to  your 
tutorage.  This  obliging  gentleman  undertakes 
not  only  for  my  wife,  but  iny  daughter,  too. 

[Ejit  Sir  Ben* 

Sophia.  I  am  surprized,  Mr  Paterson 

Pat.  Hold,  madam,  for  one  moment :  I  have 
made  a  discovery  of  the  last  importance  to  your 
welfare :  you  are  in  an  error  with  regard  to 
young  Belfield — Vioktta,  the  lady  you  believed 
him  married  to,  is  here  in  the  house.  I  have 
brought  her  hither  at  your  request,  and  from  her 
I  learn  that  the  elder  brother  is  her  husband ; 
he,  who,  this  very  morning,  but  for  my  discovery, 
had  been  your's  also. 

Sophia.  What's  this  you  tell  me,  sir?  Where 
is  this  lady?  where  is  violetta?  where  is  young 
Belfield  ? 

Pat.  Violetta,  roadara^  I  have  put  under  safe 
convoy,  and  by  this  time  your  waiting-woman 
has  lodged  her  privately  in  the  closet  of  your 
bedchamber  :  there  you* will  find  her',  and  learn 
the  whole  process  of  this  providential  escape. 
I'll  only  speak  a  word  to  sir  Benjamin,  and 
come  to  you  without  any  further  delay. 

[Eri7  Sophia. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamiw    Dote   and  Belfield 

Kn. 

Sir  Ben.  WeU,  Mr  Paterson,  what  says  my 
daughter  ? 

Pat.  Every  thing  that  becomes  an  obedient 
daughter  to  say ;  so  that,  if  this  gentleman  is  not 
made  completely  happy  within  this  hour,  the 
fault  will  lie  at  his  door,  and  not  with  Miss 
Sophia. 

Sir  Ben.  This  is  good  news,  Paterson ;  but  I 
am  impatient  to  have  the  ceremony  concluded ; 
the  bells  are  ringing,  the  parson  is  waiting,  and 
the  equipages  are  at  the  door.  Step  up  to  vSophia, 
and  tell  ner  to  hasten ;  and  hark'e,  my  friend  ? 
as  you  go  by  lady  Dove's  door,  give  her  a  call— 
do  you  mind  me,  only  a  call  at  the  door :  don't 
you  go  in ;  she's  busy  at  work  upon  a  large  par- 
cel of  ribbands,  which  I've  given  her  to  make  in- 
to wedding  favours.  She'll  be  very  angry  if  you 
go  into  her  chamber.    Go,  go,  ge^  youjtone. 


Exit  Paterson. 
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BeL  sen.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  sir  Benjamin, 
that  Mr  Paterton  becomes  so  necessary  an 
agent  in  the  female  afiairs  of  your  family  ?  I 
confess  to  you  my  pride  is  wounded,  when  I  find 
I  am  to  thank  him  for  your  daughter's  consent 
to  many  me.  The  man  that  can  prevail  upon  a 
nvoman  to  act  against  her  liking,  what  may  he  not 
persuade  her  to  do  with  it  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Your  remark  is  just  Paterson  has 
certainly  some  secret  faculty  of  persuasion ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  'tis  better  to  see  your 
danger  before  marriage,  than  to  be  feeling  it  out, 
as  I  have  done,  afterwards. 


£nter  Captaiti  Ironsides,  and  Belfield  jun. 

Sir  Ben.  What,  old  acquaintance,  are  you 
come  to  rejoice  with  me  on  this  occasion  ? — Bob 
Belfteld,  too,  as  1  live  !  you  are  both  heartily  wel- 
come— I  could  have  spai^ed  their  visit  notwith- 
jitanding.  [Aside. 

BeL  sen.  My  brother  here  !  vexation  ! 
Bel.  jun.  Sir  Benjamin,  I  come  now  to  claim 
your  promise  of  one   hour's  conversation  with 
your  daughtcT? 

Sir  Ben.  The  devil  you  do ! 

BeL  sen.  Ridiculous ! 

BeL  jun.  To  you,  sir,  obligations  of  this  sort 
may  be  matter  of  ridicule;  but  while  I  religiously 
observe  all  promises  I  make  to  others,  I  shall 
expect  others  to  be  as  observant  of  those  they 
make  to  me. 

BeL  sen.  Sir,  I  have  a  most  profound  venera- 
tion for  your  principles,  and  am  happy  to  find 
your  understanding  so  much  cultivated  by  tra- 
vel— but,  in  spite  of  your  address,  you  will  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  induce  me  to  wave  my  rii;ht 
to  Miss  Dove,  in  favour  of  a  professed  ad\en- 
turer. 

BeL  jun.  Shameless,  unfeeling  man!  an  ad- 
renturer,  do  you  call  me  ?  You,  whose  unbro- 
therly  persecution  drove  me  to  this  hazardous, 
this  humiliating  occupation  ? 

Iron.  Sirrah !  Bob !  no  reflections  upon  pri- 
vateering— it  has  lined  your  pockets  well,  you 
young  rogue ;  and  you  may  tell  your  fine  brother 
there,  that  we  have  landed  treasure  enough  upon 
his  estate  to  buy  the  fee-simple  of  it :  ay,  and 
for  what  I  know,  of  sir  Wiseacre's  here  into  the 
bargain. 

Sir  Ben.  What's  that  you  say,  captain  Iron- 
Vides  ?  Let's  have  a  word  m  a  comer  with  you. 

BeL  sen.  Look'e,  sir,  if  you  conceive  yourself 
wronged  by  me,  there  is  but  one  way — You 
know  your  remedy. 

BeL  jun.  I  know  your  meaning,  brother ;  and, 
to  demonstrate  how  much  greater  my  courage  is 
than  yours,  I  must  confess  to  you,*  I  dare  not 
accept  your  proposal. 

Sir  Ben.  No,  no ;  I  have  given  him  enough  of 
that,  I  believe. 

Iron.  Bob  Belfield,  if  1  did  not  know  thee  for 
a  Ud  of  mettle^  I  shou'dn't  tell  what  to  make  of 


all  this :  for  my  own  part,  I  understand  none  of 
your  scruples  and  refinements,  not  I — a  man  is  a 
man — and  if  I  take  care  to  give  an  affront  to  no 
rnan,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  take  an  afiroDt 
from  no  man. 

Sir  Ben,  Come,  gentlemen,  suspend  your  dis- 
pute. Here  comes  my  daughter ;  let  her  decide 
betwixt  you. 

BeL  jun.  Let  me  receive  mj  sentence  from 
her  lips,  and  I  will  submit  to  it. 

Enter  Sophia,  Paterson,  and  Lady  Dove. 

Sir  Ben.  •  Here's  a  ]^oung  gentleman,  daughter, 
that  will  take  no  denial ;  he  comes  to  forbid  the 
banns.  Just  when  you  are  both  going  into  the 
church  to  be  married. 

Sophia.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  somethii^  ex- 
traordinary !  What  are  the  gentleman's  reasons 
for  this  behaviour? 

Sir  Ben.  He  claims  a  sort  of  promise  from  me, 
that  he  should  be  indulged  in  an  hour's  conver- 
sation with  you,  before  you  give  your  hand  to  his 
brother. 

Sophia.  An  hour's  conversation !  What  little 
that  gentleman  can  have  to  say  to  me,  I  believe^ 
may  be  said  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

BeL  sen.  I  think,  brother,  this  conversatioa 
don't  promise  a  great  deal. 

Sophia.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  own  to  duf 
gentleman,  and  the  company  present,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  I  entertained  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  his  merit.  Nay,  I  will  not  scruple  to  con- 
fess, that'I  had  conceived  a  regard  for  him  of  the 
tendci*est  sort 

Iron.  And  pray,  young  lady,  how  came  my 
nephew  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion  ? 

Sophia.  By  a  conduct,  sir,  that  mast  for  ever 
forfeit  not  my  esteem  only,  but  yours,  and  all  man- 
kind's :  I  am  sorry  to  be  his  accuser,  but  I  will 
appeal  to  you,  Mr  Belfield,  who  are  his  brother, 
whether  it  is  reconcileable,  either  to  honour  or 
humanity,  to  prosecute  an  affair  of  marriage  with 
one  woman,  when  you  are  previously  and  indis- 
pensably engaged  to  another  ? 

BeL  sen.  Hum ! 

Stphia,  Yet  this,  sir,  is  the  treatment  I  hare 
received :  judge,  therefore,  if  I  can  desire  or 
consent  to  have  any  long  conversation  with  a  gen- 
tleman, who  is  under  such  engagements;  nay, 
whom  I  can  prove  actually  married  to  another 
woman  in  thts  very  house,  and  ready  to  vouch 
the  truth  of  what  I  assert.  Judge  for  me,  Mr 
BelBeld,  could  you  believe  any  man  capable  of 
such  complicated,  such  inconceivable  villainy? 

BeL  sen.  Heavens !  This  touches  me  too 
closely. 

Sir  Ben.  Sir,  I  would  fain  know  what  excuse 
you  can  have  for  this  behaviour?  I  can  tell  yoo, 
sir,  [  don't  understand  it. 

Ladj^  Dove.  Oh  !  fie !  fie  upon  you,  Mr  BeK 
field !  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  show^ 
your  face  in  tliis  family. 
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Sir  Ben.  Who  desired  you  %n  put  in  your  oar? 

Iron,  Why,  sirrah,  would  not  one  wife  con- 
tent you  ?  Tis  enough  in  all  reason  for  one  man ; 
is  it  not,  sir  Benjamin? 

Bei.jun.  Sir,  when  it  is  proved  I  am  married, 
accuse  me. 

Iron.  Look*e,  Bob,  I  don't  accuse  you  for 
marr3ring ;  'twas  an  indiscretion,  and  I  can  for- 
pve  it — but  to  deny  it,  is  a  meanness,  and  1 
abhor  it. 

Sophia.  Mr  Belfield,  do  you  say  nothing  upon 
this  occasion ! 

Bfl.  sen.  Paterson,  I  am  struck  to  the  heart — 
I  cannot  support  my  guilt — I  am  married  to  Vio- 
Ictta — save  me  the  confusion  of  relating  it :  this 
dishonourable  engagement  for  ever  I  renounce  ; 
Dor  will  I  rest  till  1  have  made  atonement  to  an 
injured  wife.  Madam,  I  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Bei.jun.  Hold,  sir  !  this  contrivance  is  of 
your  forging — you  have  touched  me  too  near — 
and  now,  if  you  dare  draw  your  sword,  follow 
me  ! 

Sophia.  Hold,  gentlemen !  you  forget  the  lady 
is  now  in  the  house — she  is  a  witness  that  will 
effectually  put  an  end  to  your  dispute — I  will 
conduct  her  hither.  [Exit  Sophia. 

BeLjun.  I  agree  to  it. 

Iron.  Hark'e,  nephew  ?  I  shrewdly  suspect  you 
have  been  laying  a  train  to  blow  yourself  up : 
if  once  Bob  comes  fairly  alongside  of  you,  you'll 
find  your  quarters  too  hot  to  hold  you  :  I  never 
yet  found  my  boy  out  in  a  lie,  and  shan't  tamely 
see  a  lie  imposed  upon  him ;  for  while  he  is  ho- 
nest, and  I  have  breath,  he  shall  never  want  a 
friend  to  stand  by  him,  or  a  father  to  protect 
inni. 

Bel.  ten.  Mr  Paterson,  explain  my  story — I 
will  depart  this  instant  in  search  of 'Violetta. 

Enter  Sopqia  and  Violetta. 

Sophia.  Stay !  I  conjure  you — stay,  turn,  and 
look  back  upon  this  lady,  before  you  g(;. 

[Presenting  Violetta. 

Bel.  sen.  My  wife ! 

Sir  Ben.  Hey-day  !  here's  a  turn. 

Iron.  I  thought  how  'twould  be. 

Vio.  Yes,  sir,  your  faithful,  your  forsaken  wife. 

BeL  sen.  How  shall  I  look  upon  you?  What 
shaU  I  say  ?  Where  shall  I  hide  my  confusion  ? 
Ob !  take  me  to  your  arms,  and,  in  that  soft 
shelter,  let  me  find  forgiveness  and  protection. 

Vio.  Be  this  your  only  punishment !  and  this ! 

BeLjun.  Wasit^  tben,  a  sister  I  preserved  from 
death  r 


Bel.  sen.  What's  this  I  hear !  Oh !  brother, 
can  you  pardon,  too  ? 

BeLjun.  Be  indeed  a  brother,  and  let  this 
providential  event  be  the  renovation  of  our 
friendiship. 

BeL  sen.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  madam  ? — 

tTo  Sophia.]  Paterson,  you  know  my  heart: 
ear  witness  to  its  remorse.  By  Heaven,  my  se- 
cret resolution  was,  instantly  to  have  departed 
in  search  of  this  my  injured  wife — but  I*m  not 
worthy  even  of  your  resentment :  here  is  one 
that  merits,  and  returns  your  love. 

[Turning  to  his  brother. 

Iron.  Come,  god-daughter,  we  can  never  say 
the  fleet's  fairly  come  to  an  anchor,  while  the  ad-- 
miraPs  ship  is  out  at  sea.  [Presenting  Belfield 
junior.]  My  nephew  here  is  as  honest  a  lad  as 
lives,  and  loves  you  at  the  soul  of  him  :  give  him 
your  hand,  and  I'll  broach  the  last  chest  of  dol- 
lars, to  make  him  a  fortune  deserving  you. — 
What  say  you,  my  old  friend? 

Sir  Ben.  Here's  my  hand !  I've  spoke  the 
word — she's  his  own.  Lady  Dove,  I  won't  hear 
a  syllable  to  the  contrary. 

iron.  Then,  the  galleon  is  thy  own,  boy 

What  should  an  old  fellow  like  me  da  with  mo- 
ney ?  Give  me  a  warm  night-cap,  a  tiff  of  punch, 
and  an  elbow-chair  in  your  chimney-comer,  and 
I'll  lay  up  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

BeLjun.  How  shall  I  give  utterance  to  my 
gratitude,  or  my  love ! 

JSnfer Goodwin,  Fanny,  Francis,  Philip,  and 

Lucy. 

Sir  Ben.  So,  so !  more  work  for  the  parson  ! 

Iron.  What,  Francis!  hast  thou  chosen  a 
mate,  and  art  bound  upon  a  matrimonial  cruize, 
as  well  as  thy  master  ? 

Fran.  Ay,  sir ;  so  he  is  happy  as  well  as  my- 
self, and  has  no  objection  to  my  choice. 

BeL  sen.  What !  Are  you  all  assembled  to 
overwhelm  me  with  confusion  ?.  Like  some  poor 
culprit,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  I 
stand  convicted  and  appalled.  But  all  your 
wrongs  shall  be  redressed — ^yours,  Goodwin — 
Philip's — Lucy's:  my  whole  life  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  justice  and  atonement.  Virtue, 
and  this  virtuous  woman,  were  my  first  ruling 
pa.ssions. 

Now  they  resume  their  social,  soft  controul,      V 
And  love  and  happine.Hs  possess  my  soul. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 


Stock  WELL,  a  merchant  ^  father  to  Belcour. 
Belcour,  the  WeMt  lutUany  attached  to  Louisa. 
Captain  Dudley,  an  old  officer  on  half-patf, 
Charles  Dudley,  hu  won,  attached  to  Char- 
lotte Ru^PORT. 
Major  (yPLAHERTY,  an  Irishman. 
8tukely,  principal  clerk  ^oStockwsll, 

FULMER. 

Varland,  a  lawyer. 

Sailor. 

Servant  to  Stockwell, 

Servant  to  Lady  RusppBT, 


WOMEN. 
Lady  Rusport,  attached  to  Major  0*Flahei« 

TY. 

Charlotte,  her  daughter. 
Louisa,  daughter  to  Dudley. 
Mrs  Fulmer,  wife  to  Fulm er, 
Lucy,  maid  to  Charlotte  Rusport. 
Houtekeeper  belonging  to  Stock  well. 

Clerks  belonging  to  Stockwell,  Servants,  S$h 
hrSf  Negroes,  SfC. 


Scene^London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — A  merchant's  counting-house. 

Jn  an  inner  room,  set  off  by  glass-floors,  are  dis- 
covered several  clerks,  employed  at  their  desks. 
A  writing-table  in  the  front  room.  Stockwell 
is  discovered,  reading  a  letter;  Stukely  comes 
gently  out  of  the  back  room,  and  observes  him 
some  time  before  he  speaks. 

Stuke.  He  seems  disordered :  something  in  that 
letter,  and  Vm  afraid  of  an  unpleasant  sort  He 
has  many  ventures  of  great  account  at  sea ;  a  ship 
richly  freighted  for  Barcelona ;  another  for  Lis- 
bon ;  and  others  expected  from  Cadiz,  of  still 
greater  value.  Besides  these,  I  know  he  has  ma- 
fiy  deep  poncems  ip  foreign  bottoms,  and  undcr- 


Writings  to  a  vast  amount.    I'll  accost  him.-^- 
Sir !  Mr  Stockwell ! 

Stock.  Stukely ! ^Well,  have  yoo  shijiped 

the  cloths  ? 

Stuke.  I  have,  sir;  here's  the  bill  of  latfinc, 
and  copy  of  the  invoice  :  the  assortments  are  all 
compared :  Mr  Traffick  will  give  yoa  the  policy 
upon  'Change. 

Stock.  Tis  very  well ;  lay  these  papers  by ;  and 
no  more  of  business  for  a  wliile.  Shut  the  door, 
Stukely.  1  have  had  long  proof  of  your  friend- 
ship and  fidelity  to  me ;  a  matter  of  most  infinite 
concern  lies  on  my  mind,  and  'twill  be  a  sensible 
relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  you.  I  have  just  now 
been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  youps  West 
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,  I  have  80  long  been  expecting ;  you  know 
I  mean? 

:e.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr  Belcour,  the  young  gen- 
who  inherited  old  Belcour's  great  estates 


laica. 


Ac  Hushy  not  so  loud ;  come  a  little  nearer 
ly.    This  Belcour  is  now  in  London ;  part 

iMiggase  is  already  anived ;  and  I  expect 

ery  nunute.    Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if 

ning  throws  me  into  some  agitation,  when 

rou,  Stukely,  he  is  my  son  ! 

ke.  Your  son ! 

k.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  son.    Early  in  life  I 

panied  his  grandfather  to  Jamaica,  as  his 

he  had  an  only  daughter,  somewhat  older 
nyself,  the  mother  of  this  gentleman:  it 
y  chance  (call  it  good  or  ill)  to  engage  her 
)ns ;  and,  as  the  inferiority  of  my  condition 
It  hopeless  to  expect  her  fathers  consent, 
ndness  provided  an  expedient,  and  we  were 
:ly  married :  the  issue  of  that  concealed 
iment  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  fielcour. 
ke.  That  event,  surely,  discovered  your 
uon  ? 

:k.  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after 
uriage,  old  Belcour  set  out  for  England ; 
luring  his  abode  here,  my  wife  was,  with 
iecrecy,  delivered  of  this  son.  Fruitful  in 
lents  to  disguise  her  situation,  without  part- 
)m  her  infant,  she  contrived  to  have  it  laid 
iceived  at  her  door  as  a  foundling.  After 
time,  her  father  returned,  having  left  me 

in  one  of  those  favourable  moments,  that 
!  the  fortunes  of  prosperous  men,  this  child 
itroduoed :  from  that  instant,  he  treated 
(  his  own,  gave  him  his  name,  and  brought 
p  in  his  family. 

ke.  And  did  you  never  reveal  this  secret, 
to  old  Belcour,  or  your  son. 
:k.  Never. 

ke.  Therein  you  surprise  me ;  a  merchant 
ir  eminence,  and  a  member  of  the  British 
nent,  might  surely  aspire,  without  oflfence, 

daughter  of  a  planter.  In  this  case,  too, 
J  affection  would  prompt  to  a  discovery. 
:k.  Your  remark  is  obvious;  nor  could  I 
lersisted  in  this  painful  silence,  but  in  obe- 
!  to  the  dying  injunctions  of  a  beloved  wife, 
tter,  you  found  me  reading,  conveyed  those 
cions  to  me ;  it  was  dictated  in  her  last  ili- 
and  almost  in  the  article  of  death  (youll 
me  the  recital  of  it) ;  she  there  conjures 

terms  as  solemn  as  they  are  affecting,  ne- 

reveal  the  secret  of  our  marriage,  or  witb- 

ny  son,  while  her  father  survived. 

ki.  But  on  what  motives  did  your  unhappy 

>und  these  injunctions  ? 

:k.  PrindpaUy,  I  believe,  from  apprehen- 

•n  my  account,  lest  old  Belcour,  on  whom, 

decease,  I  wholly  depended,  should  with- 
fiis  protection :  in  part,  from  consideration 
i  repose,  as  well  knowing  the  discoveiy 


would  deeply  afiect  his  spirit,  which  was  haughty, 
vehement,  and  unforgiving :  and  lastly,  in  r^ard 
to  the  interest  of  her  infant,  whom  he  had  warm- 
ly adopted,  and  for  whom,  in  case  of  a  discovery, 
every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  his  resent- 
ment And,  indeed,  thou^  the  alteration  in  my 
condition  might  have  justified  me  in  discovering 
myself,  yet  1  always  thought  my  sOn  safer  in 
trusting  to  the  capnce,  than  to  the  justice,  of  his 
grandfather.  My  judgment  has  not  suffered  by 
the  event;  old  Belcour  is  dead,  and  has  be- 
queathed his  whole  estate  to  him  we  are  speak- 
ing of. 

Stuke.  Now,  then,  you  are  no  longer  bound  to 
secrecy. 

Stock.  True :  but  before  I  publicly  reveal  my- 
self, I  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment  of 
ray  son's  disposition.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
letting  his  spirit  take  its  course  without  restraint; 
by  these  means,  I  think  I  shall  discover  mnch 
more  uf  his  real  character,  under  the  title  of  his 
merchant,  than  I  should  under  that  of  his  father. 

A  Sailor  entert,  unhering  in  tcoeral  black  Mer* 
vant$f  carrying  portmanteaus^  trunks^  ifC. 

Sat.  Save  your  honour— is  your  name  Stock- 
well,  pray  ? 

Stock.  It  is. 

Sai.  Part  of  my  master  Belcour's  baegage,  an't 
please  you :  there's  another  cargo  not  fur  a-sterd 
of  us,  and  the  cock-swain  has  got  charge  of  the 
dumb  creatures. 

Stock.  Prithee,  friend,  what  dumb  creatures 
do  you  speak  of?  has  Mr  Belcour  brought  over  a 
collection  of  wild  beasts  ? 

SaL  No,  lord  love  him !  no,  not  he :  let  tsm 
see ;  there's  two  green  monkies,  a  pair  of  grey 
parrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Mangrove 
dog ;  that's  all. 

Stock.  Is  that  all  ? 

Sai.  Yes,  your  honour;  yes,  that's  all;  bless 
his  heart,  a'might  have  brought  over  the  whole 
island  if  he  would ;  a  didn't  leave  a  dry  eye  in  it. 

Stock.  Indeed  !  Stukely,  shew  them  where  to 
bestow  their  baggage.    Follow  that  gentleman. 

Sai.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads;  bear  a  hand. 
[Exit  with  Stukely  and  Bervantf, 

Stock.  If  the  principal  tallies  with  his  purvey- 
ors, he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this  place ; 
he  has  a  friend,  however,  m  this  sea-faring  fel- 
low :  'tis  no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man's  heart, 
when  his  shipmates  give  him  a  good  word.  [Exit^ 

SCENE  IL — Changes  to  a  drawing'Toom, 

A  servant  discovered  setting  the  chairs  by,  SfC, 
A  woman  servant  enters  to  him. 

House.  Why,  what  4  fuss  does  our  good  mas- 
ter put  himself  in  about  this  West  Indian  !  See 
what  a  bill  of  fare  I've  been  forced  to  draw  out : 
seven  and  nine,  I'll  assure  you,  and  only  a  family 
dinner,  as  he  calb  it :  why,  if  my  lord  mayor  was 
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expected,  there  couldn't  be  a  greater  to  do  aboat 
bim. 

Ser.  I  wish  to  my  heart  yoo  had  bat  seen  the 
loads  of  trunks^  boxes,  and  portmanteaus  he  has 
tent  hither.  An  ambassador's  baggage,  with  all 
the  smuggled  goods  of  his  family,  does  not  ex- 
ceed it 

House,  A  fine  pickle  he'll  put  the  house  into  ! 
had  he  been  master's  own  son,  and  a  Christian 
Englishman,  there  couldn't  be  more  rout  than 
there  is  about  this  Creolian,  as  they  call  them. 

Ser.  No  matter  for  that ;  he's  very  rich,  and 
that's  sufficient.  They  say  be  has  rum  and  sujgar 
enough  belonging  to  him,  to  make  all  the  water 
in  the  Thames  into  punch.  But  I  see  my  mas- 
ter's coming.  [Exeunt, 

Stockwell  enters,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Stock.  Where  is  Mr  Belcour?  Who  brought 
this  note  from  him  ? 

Ser.  A  waiter  from  the  London  tavern,  sir; 
he  says  the  young  gentleman  is  just  dressed,  and 
will  be  with  you  directly. 

Stock.  Shew  him  in  when  he  arrives. 

Ser.  I  shall,  sir.  I'll  have  a  peep  at  him  first, 
however ;  I've  a  great  mind  to  see  this  outland- 
ish spark.  The  sailor  fellow  says  he'll  make  rare 
doings  amongst  us.  [Aside, 

Stock.  You  need  not  wait — leave  me.  [^^it 
Servant.]  Let  me  see  [Reads. 

*SlR, 

'  I  write  to  you  under  the  hands  of  the  hair- 
'  dresser.  As  soon  as  I  have  made  myself  decent, 

*  and  slipped  on  some  fresh  clothes,  I  will  •  have 

*  the  honour  of  paying  you  my  devoirs. 

'  Yours, 

Belcour.* 

He  writes  at  his  ease ;  for  he*s  unconscious  to 
whom  his  letter  is  addressed ;  but  what  a  palpi- 
tation does  it  throw  my  heart  into !  a  father's 
heart !  'Tis  an  afiecting  mterview ;  when  my  eyes 
meet  a  son,  whom  yet  they  never  saw,  where 
shall  I  find  constancy  to  support  it  ?  Should  lie 
resemble  his  mother,  I  am  overthrown.  All  the 
Jetters  I  have  had  from  him  (for  I  industriously 
drew  him  into  a  correspondence  with  me),  be- 
speak him  of  quick  and  ready  understanding. — 
All  the  reports  I  ever  received,  give  me  fai-oura- 
ble  impressions  of  his  character ;  wild,  perhaps, 
as  the  manner  of  his  country  is ;  but,  I  trust,  not 
frantic  or  unprincipled. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser,  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  b  come. 

Enter  another  Servant, 
Ser.  Mr  Beloour. 


Belcour  enters. 


Stock.  Mr  Belcour,  I'm  rejoiced  to  set  you; 
you're  welcome  to  England. 

BeL  1  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr  Stocknell : 
you  and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a  distance; 
now  we  are  met ;  and  the  pleasure  this  meetio; 
gives  me,  amply  compensates  for  the  perils  I 
have  run  through  in  accomplishing  it. 

Stock.  What  perils,  Mr  Belcour  ?  I  ooold  qo| 
have  thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad  ptt- 
sage  at  this  time  o'  year. 

Bel.  Nor  did  we :  courier-like,  we  came  post- 
ing to  your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of^the 
swiftest  gales  that  ever  blew;  'tis  upon  Engliah 
ground  all  my  difficulties  have  arisen ;  'tis  die 
passage  from  the  river-side  I  complain  of. 

Stock.  Ay,  indeed !  What  obstructions  eta 
you  have  met  between  thts  and  the  river-side? 

Bel.  Innumerable  !  Your  town's  as  full  of  de- 
files as  the  island  of  Corsica ;  and,  I  believe^ 
they  arc  as  obstinately  defended  :  so  much  hur* 
ry,  bu&tle,  and  confusion  on  our  quays ;  so  mao? 
sugar-casks,  porter-butts,  and  commonH»uncif> 
men  in  your  streets,  that,  unless  a  man  marched 
with  artillery  in  his  front,  'tis  more  than  the  la- 
bour of  a  Hercules  can  eflPcct,  to  make  any  (oi^ 
rable  way  through  your  town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  incommo- 
ded. 

Bel.  Why,  faith,  'twas  all  my  own  fault.  Acy 
customefj  to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  tmt  of  patience 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom-house  extortion- 
ers, boatmen,  tide-waiters,  and  water-hailifi^ 
that  beset  me  on  all  sides,  worse  than  a  swarai  of 
rausquetoes,  T  proceeded  a  little  too  roogbly  to 
brush  them  away  with  my  rattan  :  the  sturdy 
rogues  took  this  m  dudgeon,  and  beginning  to  re- 
bel, the  mob  chose  different  sides,  and  a  furioos 
scufHe  ensued ;  in  the  course  of  which,  my  per- 
son and  apparel  suffered  so  much,  that  I  wis 
obliged  to  step  into  the  first  tavern  to  refit,  be- 
fore I  could  make  my  approaches  in  any  deoeoi 
trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish ;  dear  Nature^ 
add  the  rest,  and  I  am  happy !  [Aside.]  Well, 
Mr  Belcour,  'tis  a  rough  sample  you  have  had  of 
my  countrymen's  spirit ;  but,  I  trust,  you'U  not 
thmk  the  worse  of  them  for  it. 

BeL  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  I  like  them  die 
better.  Was  I  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perfaapi^ 
wish  them  a  little  more  tractable ;  but,  as  a  fel- 
low subject,  and  a  sharer  in  their  freedom,  I  a^ 
plaud  their  spirit,  though  I  feel  the  efiects  of  it 
in  every  bone  of  my  skin. 

Stock  That's  well;  I  like  that  well.  How 
gladly  I  could  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  own  myself 
his  father !  [Ande. 

BbI.  WeW,  Mr  Stockwell,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  here  am  I  in  England ;  at  the  foun- 
tain head  of  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beaaty,of  art% 
and  eleganaes.    My  happy  stars  have  given  mt 
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good  estate,  and  the  conspiring  winds  have 
lown  me  hither  to  spend  it. 
Stock,  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should 
dpe ;  to  treat  it,  Mr  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal,  over 
horn  you  have  a  wanton  and  despotic  power; 
at  as  a  subject,  which  you  are  bound  to  govern 
ith  a  temperate  and  restrained  authority. 

Bel.  True,  sir ;  most  truly  said  !  Mine's  a 
Mnmission,  not  a  right :  I  am  the  offspring  of 
istreas,  and  every  child  of  sorrow  is  m^  bro- 
ker. While  I  have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  I 
ill  hold  them  open  to  mankind :  but,  sir,  my 
assions  are  my  masters;  they  take,  me  where 
liey  will ;  and  oftentimes  they  leave  to  reason 
na  to  virtue  nothing  but  my  wishes  and  my 
ighs. 

Stack.  Come,  come;  the  man,  who  can  accuse, 
orrects  himself. 

BeL  Ah !  that's  an  ofiice  I  am  weary  of :  I 
rish  a  friend  would  take  it  up :  I  would  tu 
leaven  you  had  leisure  for  the  employ  !  but  did 
ou  drive  a  trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
rurld«  you  would  not  find  the  task  so  toilsome  as 
o  keep  me  free  fro«n  faults. 

Stock,  Well,  I  am  not  discouraged  :  this  can- 
lour  tells  me,  I  should  not  have  the  fault  of  self- 
xmceit  to  combat ;  that,  at  least,  is  not  among 
he  number. 

BeL  No ;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth,  who 
hought  more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself, 
[  would  take  up  his  opinion,  and  forego  my  own. 

Stock,  And,  was  I  to  choose  a  pupil,  it  should 
)e  one  (»f  your  complexion  :  so,  it  you  will  come 
dong  with  me,  ««e*ll  a^i^ree  upon  your  admission, 
ind  enter  on  a  course  of  lectures  directly. 

BeL  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt, 

iC£N£  III. — Changes  to  a  room  in  Lady  Rus- 

poRT*s  house. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport  anti  Charlotte. 

iMdy  Rus,  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no 
nore  of  captain  Dudley,  and  liis  destitute  family  -. 
lot  a  shilling  of  mine  shall  ever  cross  the  hands 
>f  anv  of  them :  because  my  sister  chose  to  mar- 
ry a  Beggar,  am  I  bound  to  support  him  and  his 
posterity  ? 

Char.  I  think  you  are. 

Jjadif  Rus.  You  think  I  am  }  and,  pray,  where 
do  you  find  the  law  that  tells  you  so? 

Char,  1  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quqte 
diapter  and  verse ;  but  I  take  charity  to  be  a 
main  clause  in  the  great  statute  of  Clu*istianity. 

Lady  Rus.  I  say  chanty,  indeed !  And  pray, 
miss,  are  you  sure  that  it  is  charity,  pure  charity, 
wliich  moves  you  to  plead  for  captain  Dudley  ^ 
Amongst  all  your  pity,  do  you  find  no  spice  of  a 
certain  anti-spiritual  passion,  called  love?  Don*t 
mistake  yourself;  you  are  no  saint,  child,  believe 
me ;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  the  distresses  of  old 
Dudley,  and  of  his  daughter  into  the  bargain, 
W9uld  never  break  your  hearty  if  there  was  not  a 


certain  young  fellow  of  two  and  twenty  in  the 
case ;  who,  by  the  happy  recommendation  of  a 
good  pers<m,  and  the  brilliant  appointments  of 
an  ensigncy,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  cozen 
you  out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age  to  bestow 
It  upon  him. 

Char,  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship's  can  never 
want  any  other  recommendation  with  me;  and^ 
if  my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley  is  acquitted 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  hope  lady  Rusport 
will  not  condemn  me  for  it. 

Lady  Rus.  I  condemn  you !  I  thank  Heaven^ 
Mis»  ftusport,  I  am  no  ways  responsible  for  your 
conduct ;  nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine  how  you 
dispose  of  yourself :  you  are  not  my  daughter ; 
and,  when  I  married  your  father,  poor  sir  Ste- 
phen Rusport,  I  found  you  a  forward,  spoiled 
miss  of  fourteen,  far  above  being  instructed  by 
me. 

Char.  Perhaps,  your  ladyship  calls  this  in- 
struction ? 

Lady  Rus.  You're  strangely  pert ;  but  'tis  no 
wonder.  Your  mother,  I  am  told,  was  a  fine 
lady ;  and  according  to  the  modern  style  of  edu» 
cation  you  was  brought  up.  it  was  not  so  in 
my  young  days ;  there  was,  then,  some  decorum 
in  the  world,  some  subordination,  as  the  threat 
Lfxrke  expresses  it.  Oh  I  it  was  an  edifying 
sight,  to  see  the  regular  deportment  observed  in 
bur  family  :  no  giggling,  no  gossipiutr  was.  going 
on  there;  my  good  father,  sir  Oliver  Roundhead, 
never  was  seen  to  laugh  himself,  nor  ever  allow- 
ed it  in  his  children. 

Char.  Ay ;  those  were  happy  times,  indeed  ! 
Lady  Rus.  But,  in  this  ffjrward  age,  we  have 
coquettes  in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosophers  in 
the  cradle;  girls  of  tifteen,  that  lead  the  fashion 
in  new  caps  and  new  opinions ;  that  have  their 
sentiments  and  their  sensations;  and  the  idle 
fops  encourage  them  in  it.  O'  my  conscience,  I 
wonder  what  it  is  the  men  can  see  in  such  ba- 
bies ! 

Char.  True,  madam :  but  all  men  do  not  over- 
look the  maturer  beauties  of  your  ladyship's  age; 
witness  your  admirer.  Major  Dennis  O'F^aherty : 
there's  an  example  of  some  discernment.  I  de- 
clare to  you,  when  your  ladyship  is  by,  the  major 
takes  no  more  notice  of  me,  than  if*^  1  was  part 
of  the  furniture  of  your  chamber. 

Lady  Rus.  llie  major,  child,  has  travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and  has 
more  enlarged  notions  oi'  female  merit  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  an  English  home-bred  lover:  in  most 
other  countries,  no  woman  on  your  side  forty 
would  ever  be  named  in  a  polite  circle. 

Char.  Right,  madam ;  I've  been  told,  that  in 
Vienna  they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches,  and 
V^enuses  in  their  grand  climacteric  :■  a  lover 
there  celebrates  the  wnnkles,  not  the  dimples,  iQ 
his  mistress's  face.  The  major^  1  tliink,  hsc^ 
served  in  the  Lnperial  army. 
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hady  Bms,  Are  you  piqued,  my  young  ma- 
dam ?  Had  my  sister,  Louisa,  yielded  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  one  of  Major  O'Flaberty's  person  and 
appearance,  she  would  have  had  some  excuse : 
but  to  run  away,  as  she  did,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley*s  sort 

CAar.  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  menial 
trespass  that  ever  girl  ox  sixteen  committed;  of 
a  noble  family,  an  engaging  person,  strict  honour, 
and  sound  understanding,  wnat  accomplishment 
was  there  wanting  in  Captain  Dudley,  but  that 
which  the  prodigality  of  ms  ancestors  had  depri- 
red  him  ot? 

Lady  Riu,  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves :  Hasn't  the  old  man  captain's  half  pay  ? 
And  is  not  the  son  an  ensign  ? 

Char.  An  ensign!  Alas,  poor  Charles !  Would 
to  Heaven  he  knew  what  my  heart  feels  and  suf- 
lerS)  for  his  sake  ! 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your  lady- 
ship. 

Lady  Ru$.  Who?  Dudley?  What  can  have 
brought  him  to  town  ? 

Char,  Dear  madam,  'tis  Charles  Dudley ;  'tis 
your  nephew. 

Lady  Rui,  Nephew !  I  renounce  him  as  rov 
nephew  !  Sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his  grano- 
Bon.  Wasn't  he  son  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
only  male  descendant  of  sir  Oliver?  and  didn't 
he  cut  him  oflf  with  a  shilling?  Didn't  the  poor, 
dear,  good  man  leave  his  whole  fortune  to  me, 
except  a  small  annuity  to  my  maiden  sister, 
who  spoiled  her  constitution  with  nursing  him  ? 
And,  depend  upon  it,  not  a  penny  of  that  for- 
tune shall  ever  be  disposed  of  otherwise,  than 
according  to  the  will  of  the  donor. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

So,  young  man,  whence  come  you  ?  What  brings 
you  to  town  ? 

CharUi,  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  coming 
to  town,  your  ladyship  is  m  some  decree  respon- 
sible for  it;  for  part  of  my  errand  was  to  pay  my 
duty  here. 

Lady  Rut,  I  hope  you  have  some  better  ex- 
cuse than  all  this. 

Charier,  'Pis  true,  madam,  I  have  other  mo- 
tives ;  but,  if  1  consider  my  trouble  repaid  by 
the  pleasure  I  now  enjoy,  I  should  hope  my  aunt 
would  not  think  my  company  the  less  welcome 
for  the  value  I  set  upon  hers. 

Lady  Rut,  Coxcomb  !  And  where  is  your  fa- 
ther, child  ?  and  your  sister  ?  Are  they  in  town, 
too? 

Charlet.  They  are. 

Lady  Rut.  Ridiculous !  I  don't  know  what 
people  do  in  London,  who  have  no  money  to 
;$pend  iu  it 

Char,  Dear  madam,  speak  more  kindly  to 


your  nephew ;  how  cain  you  oppress  a  youth  of 
his  sensioility  ? 

Lady  Rut,  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  your 
retiring  to  your  apartment :  when  I  want  your 
advice,  I'll  send  to  you.  [Exit  Charlotte.]  So, 
you  have  put  on  a  red  coat,  too,  as  well  as  year 
father  ?  'tis  plain  what  value  you  set  upon  the 
good  advice  sir  Oliver  used  to  give  you :  how 
often  has  he  cautioned  you  against  the  army  ? 

Charlet.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to 
enable  me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would 
have  done  it ;  but  you  well  know  how  destitute 
I  am ;  and  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I  prefer 
the  service  of  my  king  to  that  of  any  other  mas- 
ter. 

^  Lady  _Rut.  Well,  well ;  take  your  own  coorK; 
'tis  no  concern  of  mine :  you  never  consulted  me. 

Charlet,  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  ladyships 
but  could  obtain  no  answer;  and,  since  mj 
grandfather's  death,  this  is  the  first  opportonitj 
I  have  had  of  waiting  upon  you. 

Lady  Rut,  I  must  desire  you  not  to  mention 
the  death  of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hearing; 
my  spirits  cannot  support  it. 

Charlet,  I  shall  obey  you :  permit  me  to  sir, 
that,  as  that  event  has  nchly  supplied  you  with 
the  materials  of  bounty,  the  distresses  of  my  fa- 
mily can  fumishyou  with  objects  of  it 

tjody  Rut,  Ine  distresses  of  your  family, 
child,  are  quite-  out  of  the  question  at  present : 
had  sir  Oliver  been  pleased  to  consider  them,  I 
should  have  been  well  content;  but  he  has  abo* 
lutely  taken  no  notice  of  you  in  his  will,  and  that, 
to  me,  must  and  shall  be  a  law.  Tell  your  father 
and  your  sister  I  totally  disapprove  of  their  co- 
ming up  to  town. 

Charles,  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before 
your  ladyship  knows  the  motive  that  brought 
him  hither  ? Allured  by  the  offer  of  exchan- 
ging for  a  commission  on  full  pay,  the  veteran, 
after  thirty  years  service,  prepares  to  encounter 
the  fatal  heats  of  Senegambia ;  but  wants  a  small 
supply  to  equip  him  for  the  expedition. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Major  O'Flaherty,  to  wait  on  your  lady* 
ship. 

Enter  Major  O'Flaherty. 

O^Fla.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man ;  doot 
you  think  her  ladyship  can  take  my  word  for  that? 
I  hope,  madam,  tis  evidence  enough  of  my  being 
present,  when  I've  the  honour  of  telling  you  so 
myself. 

Lady  Rut.  Major  O'Flaherty,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you.  Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive  Fm 
eng^ed. 

Charlet,  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  lady- 
ship's more  agreeable  engagements.  1  presume 
I  have  my  answer. 

Lady  Rut.  Your  answer,  child  !  What  answer 
can  you  possibly  expect  ?  ^  or  how  can  your  ro- 
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roantic  father  lappose  that  ^I  am  to  abet  him 
in  all  hi«  idle  and  extravagaot  undertakings? 
Came,  major,  let  me  shew  yon  the  way  into  my 
dressing-room,  and  let  us  leaire  this  young  adven- 
turer to  his  meditation.  [Exit 

(yFia.  I  follow  you,  my  lady.  Youn|(  gentle- 
man, your  obedient!  Upon  my  conscience,  as 
fine  a  young  fellow  as  I  would  wish  to  clap  my 
eyes  oo :  he  might  have  answered  my  salute, 
liowever — well,  kt  it  pass:  fortune,  perhaps, 
fiowns  upon  the  poor  lad ;  she's  a  damned  shp- 
pery  lady,  and  Tery  apt  to  jilt  us  poor  fellows, 
that  wear  cockades  in  our  hats.  Fare  thee  well, 
hooey,  whoever  thou  art  [EMt. 

Charles,  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  puritan ! 
Out  upon  it !  her  heart  is  flint ;  yet  that  woman, 
that  aunt  of  mine,  without  one  worthy  particle  in 
her  oomposition,  would,  I  dare  be  sworn,  as  soon 
set  her  foot  in  a  pest  house  as  in  a  play-house. 

[Going. 

Miss  Euspobt  enters  to  him. 

Ckmr.  Scop,  stay  a  little,  Charles;  whither  are 
you  going  in  such  haste  ? 


Chmrks.  Madam!  Miss  Rusport!  what  are 
your  commands  ? 

Char,  Why  so  reserved  ?  We  had  used  to  an- 
swer to  no  other  names  than  those  of  Charles 
and  Charlotte. 

Charles,  What  ails  you  I  You  have  been  weep- 
ing. 

Char.  No,  no ;  or  if  I  have — ^your  eyes  are 
full,  too.  But  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say 
to  you.  Before  you  go,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you, 
where  you  are  to  be  found ;  here,  write  me  your 
direction ;  write  it  upon  the  back  of  this  visidng- 
tipket — —Have  yon  a  pencil  ? 

Charles.  I  have :  but  why  should  you  desire  to 
find  us  out?  'tis  a  poor,  little,  inconveaient 
place ;  my  sister  has  no  apartment  fit  to  receive 
you  in. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  company 
directly. 

Char.  I  am  coming — well,  haye  you  wrote  it? 
Give  it  me.  O  Cliarles  !  either  you  do  not,  or 
you  will  not,  understand  me.   [Ejceunl  severalfy. 


ACT  ir. 


fiC£N£  l.-^A  room  in  Fulmer's  house. 

Enter  Fulmar  and  Mrs  Fvlmer. 

Mrs  FuL  Why,  how  you  sit,  musing  and 
moping  sighing  and  desponding!  Vm  ashamed 
of  vou,  Mr  Fulmcr :  is  this  the  country  you  de- 
scnWl  to  me,  a  second  Eldorado,  rivers  of  j^old 
and  rocks  of  diamonds  ?  You  found  m%in  a 
pretty  snug  retired  way  of  life  at  Boulogne,  out  of 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  wholly  at 
AT  ease ;  you,  indeed,  was  upon  the  wing,  with 
a  fiery  persecution  at  your  back :  but,  like  a  true 
son  of  Loyola,  you  had  then  a  thousand  ingenious 
devices  to  repair  your  fortune :  and  this,  your  na- 
tive country,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  your  per- 
formances :  fool  that  1  was,  to  be  inveigled  into 
it  by  you !  but,  thank  Heaven,  our  partnership 
is  revocable.  I  am  not  your  wedded  wife,  praised 
be  my 'stars  !  for  what  have  we  got,  whom  have 
we  gulled,  but  ourselves  ?  which  of  all  your  trains 
has  taken  fire  ?  even  this  poor  expedient  of  four 
tiookseller's  shop  seems  abandoned;  for  if  a  chance 
customer  drops  in,  who  is  tliere,  pray,  to  help 
him  to  what  he  wants  ? 

FuL  Patty,  vou  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
grounds  that  I  despair ;  there  had  used  to  be  a 
uveiihood  to  be  picked  up  iu  this  country,  both 
for  the  honest  and  dishonest :  1  have  tried  each 
walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve  at  last :  there  is 
not  a  point  to  whioh  the  wit  and  faculty  of  man 
ca0  turn,  that  I  have  not  set  mine  to ;  but  in 
vain,  I  am  beat  through  every  quarter  of  the 
oompaw. 

Mrs  FuL  Ah!  conaion  dforts  all:  strike  me 

Vol.  n. 


a  master-stroke,  Mr  Folmer,  if  you  wish  to  niake 
any  fieure  in  this  country. 

FuL  But  where,  how,  and  what  ?  I  have  blus- 
tered for  prerogative ;  I  have  bellowed  for  free- 
dom ;  I  have  ottered  to  serve  my  country ;  I  have 
engaged  to  betray  it.  A  master-stroke,  truly ! 
why,  I  have  talked  treason,  writ  treason ;  and,'  if 
a  man  can't  live  by  that,  he  can  live  by  nothing. 
Here  I  set  up  as  a  bookseller,  why  men  left  off 
reading;  and,  if  I  was  to  torn  butcher,  I  believe, 
on  my  conscience,  they'd  leave  off  eating. 

Captain  Dudley  crosses  the  stage. 

Mrs  FuL  Why,  there  now's  your  lodger,  old 
captain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there's  nj( 
flint  without  fire ;  something  might  be  struck  out 
of  hin^  if  you  had  the  wit  to  find  the  way. 

FuL  Hang  him,  an  old  dry-skinned  curmud- 
geon I  you  may  as  well  think  to  get  truth  out  of 
a  courtier,  or  candour  out  of  a  critic  :  I  can  make 
nothing  of  him ;  besides,  he's  poor,  and  therefore 
not  for  our  purpose. 

Mrs  FuL  The  more  fool  he  !  Would  any  man 
be  poor  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his  posses- 
sion ? 

FuL  His  daughter,  you  mean  ?  she  is,^  indeed, 
uncommonly  beautiful. 

Mrs  FuL  Beautiful  i  Why,  she  need  only  be 
seen,  to  have  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  at  her 
feet.  Egad,  I  wish- 1  had  the  leasing  of  her 
beauty ;  what  would  some  of  our  young  nabobs 
give 

FuL  Hwskl  liere  comes  the  captain;  good 
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girl,  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  let  me  try  what  1 
can  make  of  him. 

Mrs  FuL  Captain,  truly !  iYaith,  Td  have  a 
regiment,  had  I  such  a  daughter,  before  I  was 
three  months  older.  [Exit  Mrs  Ful. 

Enter  Captain  Dudley. 

FuL  Captain  Dudley,  good  morning  to  you  ! 

Dud,  Mr  Fulmer,  I  have  borrowed  a  book 
from  your  shop;  'tis  the  sixth  volume  of  my  de- 
ceased friend  Tristram :  he  is  a  flattering  writer 
to  us  poor  soldiers ;  and  the  divine  story  of  Le 
Fevre,  which  makes  part  of  this  book,  in  my  opi- 
nion of  it,  does  honour,  not  toits  author  only,  but 
to  human  nature. 

FuL  He's  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of  trade, 
but  one  I  never  relished  :  he  is  much  too  loose 
and  profligate  for  my  taste. 

Dud,  That's  being  too  severe :  I  hold  him  to 
be  a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense :  he  plays,  in- 
deed, with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
too  wantonly;,  but,  while  he  thus  designedly 
masks  his  main  attack,  he  comes  at  once  upon 
the  heart ;  reflnes,  amends  it,  softens  it ;  beats 
down  each  selfish  barrier  from  about  it,  and  opens 
every  sluice  of  pity  and  benevolence. 

FuL  We  of  the  catholic  persuasion  are  not 
much  bound  to  him. Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  op- 
pose your  opinion ;  a  favourite  author  is  like  a 
favourite  mistress ;  and  there,  you  know,  captain, 
no  man  likes  to  have  his  ta3te  arraigned. 

Dud.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  a 
man  likes  in  that  case ;  'tis  an  experiment  I  never 
made. 

FuL  Sir ! — Are  you  serious  ? 

Dud.  'TIS  of  little  consequence  whether  you 
think  so. 

FuL  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is !  [Aiide.]  T 
apprehend  you,  sir;  you  speak  with  caution;  you 
are  married  ? 

Dud.  I  have  been. 

FuL  And  this  young  lady,  which  accompanies 
you— 

Dud.  Passes  for  my  daughter. 

FuL  Passes  for  his  daughter !  humph — [Aside.] 
She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  flnely  accomplished, 
of  a  most  enchanting  shape  and  air. 

Dud.  You  are  much  too  partial ;  she  has  the 
greatest  defect  a  woman  can  liave. 

FuL  How  so,  pray  ? 

Dud,  She  has  no  fortune. 

FuL  Rather  say  that  you  have  none ;  and  that's 
a  sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years,  Captain  Dud- 
ley :  you've  served,  no  doubt } 

Dud.  Familiar  coxcomb !  But  I'll  humour  him. 

[Aside. 
him. 
[Aside. 
Dud.  Above  thirty  years  I've  been  in  the  ser- 
vice, Mr  Fulmer. 

FuL  I  guessed  as  much ;  I  laid  it  at  no  less  : 
why,  'tis  a  wearisome  Uae ;  'tis^au  apprenticeship 


to  a  profession,  fit  only  for  a  patriarch.  But  pre- 
ferment must  be  closely  followed  :  yw  never 
could  have  been  so  far  behind-hand  in  tfaa  dMse, 
unless  you  had  palpably  mistaken  your  way. 
You*ll  pardon  me;  but  I  begin  to  perceive  yoa 
have  lived  in  the  world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  It  may  be  so ;  and  you,  perhaps,  can 
give  me  better  oouodL  Vm  now  soucitui^  a  fa- 
vour; an  exchange  to  a  company  on  full  pay; 
nothing  more ;  and  yet  I  meet  a  thousand  bars 
to  that ;  though,  without  boasting,  I  should  think 
the  certificate  of  services,  which  I  sent  in,  might 
have  purchased  that  indulgenoe  to  me. 

FuL  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  them  ?  Cer- 
tificate of  services,  indeed  !  Send  in  a  certificate 
of  your  fair  daughter ;  carry  her  in  your  band 
with  yon. 

Dud.  What !  Who  ?  My  daughter !  Carry  my 
daughter !  Well,  and  what  then  f 

FuL  Why,  then  your  fortune's  made,  that's 
all. 

Dud.  I  understand  you:  and  this  you  call 
knowledge  of  the  world  ?  Despicable  knowledge! 

but,  sirrah,  I  will  have  you  k|iow 

[nreatening  kirn, 

FuL  Help!  Who's  within?  Would  you  strike 
me,  sir.^  Would  you  lift  your  hand  against  a  man 
in  his  own  house  ^ 

Dud:  In  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the  po- 
verty of  a  man  of  honour. 

FuL  Have  a  care  what  you  do !  remember 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  law  as  an  assault  and  bat- 
^^ »  ^Jf  ^^^  such  trifling  forms  as  warrants  and 
indictments. 

Dud.  Go,  sir ;  you  are  too  mean  for  my  re- 
sentment :  'tis  that,  and  not  the  law,  protects  yoik 
Hence ! 

FuL  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible  blockhead ! 
I'll  be  revenged  of  liim.  [Aside. 

[ExU  ¥vi. 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Cha,  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  Sure  I  beard  aa 
outcry  as  I  entered  the  house  ? 

Dud.  Not  unlikely ;  our  landlord  and  his  wife 
are  for  ever  wrangling.— -Did  you  pnd  your  aont 
Dudley  at  home  ? 

Cka.  I  did. 

Du4,  And  what  was  your  reception  ? 

Cha.  Cold  as  our  poverty,  and  her  pride,  cooM 
make  it. 

Dud.  You  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  I  had 
for  a  small  supply  to  equip  me  fur  this  exchange; 
has  she  granted  me  the  relief  I  asked  ? 

Cha.  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  refused 
it. 

Dud,  That's  hard :  that's  hard,  indeed !  My 
petition  was  for  a  small  sum  ;  slie  has  refused  it, 
you  say  ?  well,  be  it  so ;  I  must  not  complain. 
Did  you  see  the  broker  about  the  insurance  on 
my  life?  # 

Cha*  There,  again,  I  am  the  messenger  of  ill 
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news ;  I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is  the  cli- 
mate :  alas,  that  ever  my  father  should  be  sent 
to  pemh  in  such  a  place  ! 

Louisa  enters  hattllif. 

Dud,  Louisa^  what's  the  matter?  yon  seem 
frightened ! 

Lou.  I  am,  indeed :  coming  from  Miss  Rus- 
port's,  I  met  a  yonng  gentleman  in  the  streets, 
who  baa  beset  me  in  the  strangest  manner. 

Ckn.  Insufferable !  was  he  rude  to  you? 

Lou.  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude  to 
me,  but  be  was  very  importunate  to  speak  to  me, 
.and  ooce  or  twice  attempted  to  lift  up  my  hat : 
he  followed  me  to  the  comer  of  the  street,  aud 
there  I  gave  him  the  slip. 

Dud.  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
child,  without  me  or  your  brother. 

Lou.  O,  Charles,  Miss  Rusport  desires  to  see 
fou  directl;jr ;  lady  Rusport  is  gone  out,  and  she 
has  something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Cka.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Dud.  None,  my  dear;  by  all  means  wait  upon 
Miss  Rusport.  Come,  Louisa,  I  shall  desire  you 
to  g9  up  to  your  chamber  and  compose  yourself. 

(Ejceunt, 
SCENE  III. 

Xnter  Belcour,  after  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  I'm  alive  !  Why,  what  an 
odd  sort  of  a  house  is  this  !  Confound  the  little 
jilt,  she  has  fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A  plague 
upon  this  London,  1  shall  have  no  luck  in  it : 
such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  hurry,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  shops,  and  one  so  like  the  other,  that  whe- 
ther the  wench  turned  into  this  house  or  thejiext, 
or  whether  she  went  up  stairs  or  down  stairs  (for 
there's  a  world  above  and  a  world  b^low,  it 
seeras),  I  declare^  I  know  no  more  than  if  I  was 
in  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
devils  at  onc^,  why  did  she  run  away  ?  If  every 
bandsome  girl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to  lead  me 
mch  a  wil£goo6e  chase,  I  had  better  have  staid 
in  the  torrid  zone.  I  shall  be  wasted  to  the  size 
3f  a  su|iar-Gane«  What  shall  I  do  ?  gi\p  the  chase 
Dp !  liang  it,  that's  cowardly.  Shall  I,  a  true- 
bom  son  of  Phcebus,  suffer  this  little  nimble- 
footed  Daphne  to  escape  me  ? Forbid  it, 

honour,  and  forbid  it,  love. Hush,  hush — 

-—  here  she  comes. Oh,  the  devil  U — ■ — 

What  tawdry  thing  have  we  got  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs  Fulmer. 

3frf  FuL  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Mrs  Ful.  A  fine  summer's  day,  sir. 

Bel.  YeSy  madam,  and  so  cool,  that  if  the  ca- 
lendar did  not  can  it  July,  I  should  swear  it  was 
January. 

Mrs  FuL  Sir ! 

Bel.  Madam ! 

Mrt  FuL  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mr  Fulmer, 
if 


BeL  Mr  Fulmer,  madam  ?  I  have  not  the  ho- 
nour of  knowing  such  a  persoi^ 

Mrt  FuL  No,  I'll  be  sworn,  have  you  not; 
thou  art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too  much 
of  a  gentleman,  to  be  an  author  thyself,  or  to 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  those  that  are  so.     *Tis 
the  captain,  I  suppose,  you  are  waiting  for  ? 
BeL  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  captain's  wife. 
Mrs  FuL  The  captain  has  no  wife,  sir. 
BeL    No  wife  !    I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  for 
then,  she's  his  mistress ;  and  that  I  take  to  be 
the  more  desperate  case  of  the  two.    Pray,  ma- 
dam, was  not  there  a  lady  just  now  turned  into 
your  house  ?  Twas  with  her  I  wished  to  speak. 
Mrs  FuL  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray  ? 
BeL  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eyes  ever 
beheld;  young,  tall,  fresh,  fair;  in  short,  A  god- 
dess. 

Mrs  FuL  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  I'm 
sure  you  flatter :  for  'twas  me  you  followed  into 
the  shop-door  this  minute. 

BeL  You !  No,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it 
was  not  you,  madam. 

Mrs  PuL  But  what  is  it  you  laugh  at  ? 
BeL  Upon  my  soul,  1  ask  your  pardon ;  but 
it  was  not  ypu,  believe  me :   be  assured,  it  was 
not. 

Mrs  FuL  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend  for 
the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  you ;  I  hope  you 
think  you  would  not  have  been  the  first  man  that 
noticed  me  in  the  streets.  However,  this  I'm  po- 
sitive of,  that  no  living  woman  but  myself  has  en- 
tered these  doors  this  morning. 

BeL  Why,  then,  I'm  mistaken  in  the  house, 
that's  all ;  for  'tis  not  humanly  possible  I.  can  be 
•o  far  out  in  the  lady.  •  [Going, 

Mrs  FuL  Coxcomb !  But  hold — a  thought  oc- 
curs ; .  as  sure  as  can  b«^  he  has  seen  Miss  Dud- 
ley. A  word  with  you,  young  gentleman ;  coma 
back; 

BeL  Well,  what's  your  pleasure  ? 
Mrs  FuL    You  seem  greatly  captivated  with 
this  young  lady ;  are  you  apt  to  fall  in  love  thus 
at  first  sight  ? 

BeL  On,  yes :  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  ever  fall 
in  love  :  any  man  may  tumble  into  a  pit  by  sur- 
prise ;  none  but  a  fool  would  walk  iuto  one  by 
choice. 

Mrs  FuL  You  are  a  hasty  lover,  it  seems ; 
have  you  spirit  to  be  a  generous  one  ?  They  that 
will  pleasjB  the  eye,  must  not  spare  the  purse. 

BeL  Try  me;  put  me  to  the  proof!  brjng  me 
to  an  interview  with  the  dear  girl  that  has  thus 
captivated  me,  and  see  whether  I  have  spirit  to 
be  grateful, 

Mrs  FuL  But  how,  pray,  am  I  to  know  die 
girl  you  have  set  your  heart  on  ? 

BeL  By  an  indescribable  grace,  that  accom- 
panies every  look  and  action  that  falls  from  her  : 
there  can  be  but  one  such  woman  in  the  world, 
and  nobody  can  mistake  that  one. 
Mrt  FuL  Well;  if  I  should  stumble  upon  this 
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angel  in  my  walks,  where  am  I  to  find  joo  ? 
What's  your  name  I 

Btl.  Upon -my  soul,  I  can*t  tell  you  my  name. 

Mrs  FuL  Not  tell  me !  Why  so? 

Bel.  Because  I  don't  know  #bat  it  is  myself; 
fis  yet,  I  have  no  name. 

Mrs  FuL  No  niime  ? 

Bel.  None;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  me  Ms; 
but  he  forbad  me  to  use  it  on  any  unwol-thy  oc- 
casion. 

Mrs  FuL  But  where  is  your  place  of  abode  ? 

BeL  I  have  none ;  I  never  slept  a  night  in 
Eneland  in  my  life. 

Mrs  FuL  Hey-day ! 

Enter  Fulmer, 

FuL  A  fine  case,  traly,  in  a  free  country !  a 
pretty  pass  things  are  come  tQ,  if  a  man  is  to  be 
assaulted  in  his  own  house ! 

Mrs  FuL  Who  has  as^nlted  you,  my  dear? 
FuL  Who  ?  why  this  captain  Drawcansir,  this 
did  Dudley,  m3r  lodger :  but  111  unlndte  him ; 
ni  unharbour  him,  I  warrant. 

Mrs  PuL  Hush  !  hush  !  hold  your  tongue, 
riian ;  ipocket  th<K  afiVont,  and  be  quiet ;  Fve  a 
scheme  on  foot  #iU  pay  ymi  a  hundred  beatings. 
Why,  you  surprise  me,  Mr  Fulmer ;  Captain  Dud- 
ley assault  yott  ?  Impossible ! 

FuL  Nay,  I  can't  call  it  an  absolute  assanlt ; 
but  he  threatened  me. 

Mrs  FuL  Oh,  was  that  all?  I  tbQiU|ht  how  it 

would  turn  out A  likely  thing,  tnity,  for  a 

person  of  his  obliging  compas^hmate  tum !  no^ 
no,  poor  captain  Dudley ;  he  has  sorrows  and  dis- 
tresses enough  of  his  own  to  employ  his  spirits, 
without  setting  them  against  other  people,  jitake 
It  op  as  fast  as  you  can  :  watch  this  gentteman 
out ;  follow  him  whereveHie  goes ;  and  bring  me 
word  who  and  what  he  is ;  be  sure  you  don't  lose 
sight  of  him ;  I've  other  business  in  hand. 

[Exit  Mrs  Ful. 
BeL   Pi'ay,   sir,  what  sorrows  and  distresses 
have  betiiilen  this  old  gentleman  yon  speak  of  ? 

FuL  Poverty,  disappointment,  and  all  the  dis- 
tresses attendant  thereupon :  sorrow  enough  of 
all  conscience :  I  soon  foimd  how  it  was  with  him, 
by  his  way  of  living,  low  enough' of  all  reason; 
but  what  I  overheard  this  morning  put  it  out  of 
all  doubt. 

BeL  What  did  you  overhear  this  morning? 
FuL  Why,  it  seems  he  wants  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, and  has  been  beating  the  town  over  to  raise 
a  little  money  for  that  purpose  opon  his  pay ;  but 
the  climate,  I  find,  where  he  is  going,  is  so  un- 
healthy, that  nobody  can  be  found  to  lend  him 
any. 

BeL  Why  then,  your  town  is  a  damned  good- 
for-nothing  town :  and  1  wish  I  had  never  come 
into  it. 

FuL  ThatV>  what  I  say,  sir ;  the  hard-heartcd- 
ness  of  s<iine  folks  is  unaccountable.  There's  an 
old  lady  liusport,  a  near  relation  of  this  gentle- 


man's ;  she  lives  hard  by  here,  opposite  to  Stock* 
well's,  the  great  mercluuit ;  be  sent  to  her  a  beg- 
ging, but  to  no  purpose ;  though  she  is  as  Qch 
as  a  Jew,  she  would  not  fumiw  him  with  a  far- 
thing. 

BeL  Is  the  captain  at  home  f 

FuL  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 

BeL  Will  yon  take  the  trouble  to  desire  fain 
to  step  hither?  I  want  to  speak  to  him. 

FuL  111  send  him  to  you  directly.  I  doa'k 
know  what  to  make  of  this  young  man ;  but,  if  I 
live,  I  will  find  him  oat^  or  know  the  remon  why. 

AErit  FvL. 
Kit's  dear: 
she  was  the  first  obje<:t  of  my  pursuit;  bat  the 
case  of  this  poor  officer  touches  me :  and,  after  al^ 
there  may  be  as  much  true  delight  in  rescoini  a 
fellow-creature  (rom  distress,  as  there  would  bs 
in  pluni^ng  one  into  it— But,  let  me  scO" 
It's  a  point  that  must  be  managed  with  some  dt^ 
licacy—— Apropos !  there's  pen  and  ink— —Fve 
struck  upon  a  method  that  will  do.-^Writes,!^ 
Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  very  thing:  'twas  devinsh 
lucky  I  happened  to  have  these  biUs  aboat  ■». 
There,  tliere,  fisre  yon  well ;  I'm  ^ lad  to  be  rid 
of  you ;  you  stood  a  chance  of  being  worse  tp- 
plied,  I  can  tell  yoa. 

[Encloses  and  seals  tke  paper. 

FvLMER  6riii^f  in  Captain  Dudley. 

FuL  That's  the  gentleman,  sir^^I  shall  msb 
bold,  however,  to  lend  an  ear.  [Erk  FOL. 

Dud.  Have  yoa  any  commands  for  me,  or? 

BeL  Your  name  is  Dadley,  sir  ? 

thid.  It  is. 

B0,  You  command  a  company,  I  think,  Csp- 
min  Dudley  ? 

Dud.  I  did :  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

Bel.  YouVe  served  some  time  ? 

Dud.  A  pietty  many  years ;  long  cuoih  to  sss 
some  people  of  more  merit,  and  better  inteieSk 
than  myself,  made  general  ofllcers. 

BeL  Their  merit  I  may  have  some  doobt  of; 
their  intere!(t  I  can  rpadily  give  credit  to :  there 
is  Nttle  promotion  to  be  looked  tor  in  your  fr^ 
fession,  I  believe,  without  frienda,  captM  ? 

Df(d.  1  believe  soy  too :  have  you  any  ote  . 
business  with  me,  may  I  ask  ? 

BeL  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  I  wki  in- 
formed yon  was  about  to  join  your  legkncpt  is 
dis^nt  quarters  abroad  ? 

Dud.  1  have  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to  a 
company  on  full-pay,  quartered  at  James's  Foit, 
in  8eneti;ambia ;  but,  Vm  afmd,  I  must  drop  the 
undertaking. 

BeL  Why  so^  pray  ? 

Dud.  Why  so,  sir?  Tis  a  home  questioafvt 
perfect  stranger  to  put ;  tlicre  is  somcJlMng  vcrj 
particular  in  all  this. 

BeL  If  it  is  not  impertinent,  sir,  aHow  me  to 
ask  you  what  reason  you  have  for  *dei|MuiiB|  of 
success. 
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Dud,  Whj  really,  sir,  mine  is  an  obvious  rea- 
floo  fur  a  foldier  to  have  Want  of  money ; 

simply  that. 

BeL  May  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  yon  hare  oc* 
casion  for  ? 

Dud.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  on 
a  sudden ;  nor  is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great  con- 
sequence to  you  to  be  informed;  but  I  should 
guess,  in  the  gross,  that  two  hundred  pounds 
would  serve. 

BeL  And  do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  raising  that 
sum  upon  your  pay  I  Tis  done  every  day. 

Dud.  The  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it  dif- 
iicalt ;  I  can  set  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

Be/.  Oh !  mat*s  a  ^circumstance  may  make  for 
vou,  aa  well  as  against:  in  short,  captain  Dud- 
ley, it  so  happens,  that  I  can  command  the  sum 
^  of  two  hundred  pounds :  seek,  therefore,  no  fisr- 
tfaer ;  I'll  accommodate  you  with  it  ugon  easy 
terms. 

Dud.  Sir !  do  I  understand  you  rightly  ? 1 

beg  your  pardon ;  but  am  I  to  believe  that  you 
are  m  earnest  ? 

BeL  What  is  your  surprise  ?  Is  it  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  ?  Or  is 
it  ineredible  that  one  feUow-creatura  should  as- 
sist another! 

Dud.  I  ask  your  pardon  ■  ■  ■■■May  I  beg  to 
know  to  whom Do  you  propose  this  in  the 


-You  are  not  a  broker,  Fm 


ly  of  business  ? 

BeL  Entirely :  I  have  no  other  business  on 
earth. 

Dud.  Indeed !- 
persuaded  r 

BeL  I  am  not. 

Dud,  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think } 

BeL  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  being  neither ;  in  short,  sir,  if  you  will  peruse 
this  paper,  it  will  explain  to  you  who  I  am,  and 
upon  what  terms  I  act  While  you  read  it,  I  will 
siep  home,  and  fetch  the  money,  and  we  will 
conclude  the  bargain  without  loss  of  time.  In 
dK  mean  while,  good  day  to  you.   [Exit  kintify. 

Dud.  Humph  !  there*s  sonoething  very  odd  m 
aH  this  let  me  see  what  weVe  got  here 
This  paper  is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what  are 
his  terms :  in  the  name  of  wonder,  why  has  he 
sealed  it  f Hey-day !  what's  here  ?  two  bank- 
notes of  a  hundred  each !  I  can't  comprehend 
what  this  means.  Hold ;  here's  a  writing ;  per- 
haps that  will  shew  me.  '  Accept  this  tnAe ; 
*  pnrsoe  your  fortune,  and  pro^r.'  Am  i  in  a 
dream  ?  Is  this  a  reality  ? 

Enter  Major  OTlaherty. 

CFEs.  Save  yoa,  my  dear !  Is  it  yoa  now  that 
ate  caEptain  Dudley,  I  would  ask  ?  Whuh  ! — 
what's  the  h«rry  the  man's  in  f  If  'tis  the  lad  that 
ran  out  of  the  shop  you  would  overtake,  you 
mn^ht  as  well  stay  where  you  are ;  by  ray  soul, 
he's  as  nimbk;  as  a  Croat;  you  are  a  full  hour's 
p>arch  in  the  rear — Ay,  faith,  you  may  as  well 


turn  back,  and  give  over  the  pursuit.  Well,  cap^ 
tain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name,  there's  a  letter 
for  you.  Read,  man ;  read  it ;  and  I'll  have  a 
word  with  you  after  you  have  done. 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot!  So,  so,  from 
lady  Husport 

i/Fta.  You're  right;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  I  have  cast  my  eye  over  it; 
'tis  short  and  peremptory;  are  you  acquainted 
with  the  contents  ? 

(/Flo.  Not  at  all,  my  dear ;  not  at  all. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  message  from  lady  Ros« 
port? 

(yUa.  Not  a  syllable,  honey;  only,  when 
you've  digested  the  letter,  I've  a  little  bit  of 
a  message  to  deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud.  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  yourself 
is? 

(/Fla,  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  at  your  service ;  a 
poor  major  of  grenadiers  ;  nothing  better. 

Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  title,  sir ; 
now,  be  so  good  to  favour  me  with  youi^  mes^ 
sage. 

(/Flm.  Why,  then,  captain,  I  must  tell  you,  I 
have  promised  lady  Rusport  you  shall  do  what- 
ever it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  letter  tl)ere« 

Dud.  Ay,  indeed?  have  you  undertaken  so 
much,  major,  without  knowing  either  what  she 
cfMnmands,  or  what  I  can  perform  ? 

O'Fia.  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not 
mine ;  I  must  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dud.  Or  else,  I  suppose,  you  and  I  must  mea- 
sure swords  ? 

(/Fia.  Upon  my  soul,  you've  hit  it ! 

Dud,  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either  of 
us :  you  and  I  have,  probably,  had  enough  of 
fighting  in  our  time  before  now^ 

(yFU,  Faith  and  troth,  master  Dudley,  you 
may  say  that :  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time, 
that  I  have  followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty 
many  countries.  Let  me  see — In  the  war  before 
last  I  served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye  see ;  there, 
after  bringing  off  the  French  monarch,'  I  left  hit 
service,  with  a  British  bullet  in  my  body,  and 
this  ribbon  in  my  button-hole.  I^st  war  I  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  German  eagle,  in  the 
corps  of  grenadiers ;  there  I  had  my  belly  full  of 
fighting,  and  a  pleotiTul  scarcity  of  every  thing 
else.  After  six«and-twenty  engagements,  great  and 
small,  I  went  oS,  with  this  gash  on  my  scull,  and 
a  kiss  of  the  empress  queen's  sweet  hand,  (Hca« 
ven  bless  it  I)  for  my  pains.  Since  the  peace,  my 
dear,  I  took  a  little  turn  with  the  confederates 
there  in  Poland — but  such  another  s^t  of  mad- 
caps !  by  the  lord  Harry,  I  never  knew  what  it 
was  they  were  scuffling  about ! 

Dud.  Well,  mi^,  I  won't  add  another  action 
to  the  list — you  shall  keep  your  promise  with  la« 
dy  Rusport ;  she  requires  me  to  leave  London ; 
I  shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  yoa  may  take  what 
credit  you  please  from  my  compliance. 

(/JPifa.  Give  me  your  hana,  my  dear  boy! 
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This  will  make  her  my  own  :  when  that's  the 
case,  we  shall  be  brothers,  you  know,  and  we'll 
share  her  fortune  between  us. 

Dud.  Not  so,  major:  the  roan  who  marries 
lady  Rusport  will  have  a  fair  title  to  her  whole 
fortune  without  division.  But,  I  hope,  your  ex- 
pectations of  prevailing  are  foundea  upon  good 
reasons? 

CfFla.  Upon  the  best  grounds  in  the  world.' — 
First,  I  think  she  will  comply,  because  she  is  a 
woman :  secondly,  I  am  persuaded  she  won't 
hold  out  long,  because  she's  a  widow  :  and  third- 
ly, 1  make  sure  of  her,  because  I've  married  five 
wives  {en  militaire  captain),  and  never  failed 
yet ;  and,  for  what  I  know,  they're  all  alive  and 
merry  at  this  very  hour. 

Dud,  Well,  sir,  go  on  and  prosper :  if  yon  can 
inspire  lady  Rusport  with  half  your  charity,  I 
shall  think  you  deserve  all  her  fortune :  at  pre- 
sent, I  must  beg  your  excuse :  good  morning  to 
you.  [Exit, 

O' jSftf.  A  good  sensible  man,  and  very  much 
of  a  soldier !  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  him :  but  'tis  an  awkward  kind  of 
country  for  that;  the  English,  I  observe,  are 
close  friends,  but  distant  acquaintance.  I  sus- 
pect the  old  lady  has  not  been  over  generous  to 
poor  Dudley ;  I  sh$ll  give  her  a  little  touch  a- 
bout  that :  upon  my  soul,  I  know  but  one  excuse 
a  person  can  have  for  giving  nothing;— — i-ond 
that  is,  like  myself,  having  nothing  to  give. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  IV.— CAawgef  to  Lady  Ruspokt's 
houte,    Adreuing  room, 

flnter  Miss  Rusport  and  Lucy. 

Char,  Well,  Lucy,  you've  dislodged  the  old 
lady  at  last ;  but  methought  you  was  a  tedious 
time  about  it. 

Luci/,  A  tedious  time,  indeed ;  I  think  they, 
who  have  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  the 
most  away.  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got 
her  out  of  the  house. 

Char.  Why,  she^s  as  deliberate  in  canvassing 
every  article  of  her  dress,  as  an  ambassador 
ivould  be  in  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty. 

Luci/,  There  was  a  ne^  hood  and  handker- 
,  chief,  that  had  come  express  from  Holborn^hill 
on  the  occasiont  that  took  as  much  time  in  adjus- 
tinii 

Char.  As  they  did  in  making,  and  she  was  as 
vain  of  them  as  an  old  maid  of  a  yoimg  lover. 

Lucy.  Or  a  young  lover  of  himself.  Then, 
madam,  this  being  a  Visit  of  great  ceremony  to  a 
person  of  distinction,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  the  old  chariot  was  dragged  forth  on  the 
occasion,  with  strict  charges  to  aress  out  the  box 
with  the  leopard-skin  hammcr-ploth. 

Char,  Yes,  and  to  hang  the  false  tails  on  the 

miserable  stumps  of  the  old  crawling  cattle. 

Well,  well,  pray  Heaven  the  crazy  affair  don't 


break  down  again  with  her— at  least,  till  she  gets 
to  her  journey's  end  !  But  where's  Charles  I^id- 
ley  ?  Run  down,  dear  girl,  and  be  ready  to  let 
him  in ;  I  think  hell  as  long  in  coming  as  she 
was  in  going. 

Lucy.  Why,  indeed,  madam»  you  seem  the  more 
alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say.  [Exit, 

Char,  Now,  the  deuce  take  the  girl  for  ran- 
ting that  notion  into  my  bead  !  I'm  sadly  afraki 
Dudley  does  not  like  me :  so  much  encourase- 
roent  as  I  have  given  him  to  declare  himself,  I 
never  could  get  a  word  from  him  on  the  subject. 
This  naay  be  very  honourable,  but  upon  my  life 
it*s  very  provoking.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  how 
I  look  to-day :  Oh,  shockingly  !  hideously  palel 
like  a  witch !  This  is  the  old  lady's  glaas;  and 
she  has  left  some  of  her  wrinkles  on  iL  How 
frightfully  have  I  put  on  ray  cap  !  all  awry  I  and 
my  hair^dreased  so  unbeoomingiy  !  altogether,  I  * 
am  a  most  complete  frighL 

Charles  Dudley  comes  in,  ui^ohttrved. 

Cha,  That  I  deny. 

Char,  Ah  !  .    . 

CAa.  .Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cousin  ?-r> 
Make  it  up ;  make  it  up,  and  be  friends :  it  can- 
not Gompluaent  you  morey  than  by  reflecting  yoa 
as  you  are- 

Char,  Well,  I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  that  is 
delightfully  said,  and  deserves  ray  very  best  curt- 
sey :  your  flattery,  like  a  rich  jewel,  has  a  valua 
not  only  from  its  superior  lustre,  bnt  from  its  ex- 
traordinary scarceness :  1  verily  think  this  is  the 
only  civil  speech  you  erer  directed  to  my  penoo 
in  your  life. 

Cha,  And  1  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  your  good 
sense  for  having  done  it  now. 

Char,  Nay, .  now  you  relapse  again :  don't 
you  know,  if  you  keep  well  widi  a  woman  on  the 
great  score  of  beauty,  she'll  never  quarrel  with 
you  oh  the  trifling  article  of  good  sense }  But 
any  tbin^  serves  to  fill  up  a  dull  yawoiqg  hour 
with  an  msipid  cousin ;  you  have  brigbto'  mo- 
ments, and  warmer  spints,  for  the  d^  girl  of 
your  heart. 

Cha,  Oh,  fie  upon  you !  fie  upon  yoo  ! 

Clmr,  You  blush,  and  the  reason  is  apparent : 
you  are  a  novice  in  hypocrisy;  but  no  practice  can 
make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass  for  a  visit  of  choice. 
Love  is  ever  before  its  time ;  friendship  is  apt  to 
lag  a  little  after  it :  pray,  Charlesi  did  yoa 
make  any  extraordinary  haste  hither  } 

Cha,  By  your  question,  I  see  yon  acquit  me 
of  the  impertinence  of  being  in  love. 

Char,  But  wh^*  impertinence?  Why  the  im- 
tinence  of  being  m  love  ?  You  have  one  laoguagQ 
for.  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the  woman  of 
your  affiection. 

Cha.  You  are  mistaken ;  the  woman  of  my 
affection  shall  never  hear  any  other  language 
from  me,  than  what  I  use  to  you. 
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Ckar.  I  am  afrtid,  their,  you*!!  never  malce 
foonelf  understobd  by  her. 

Cha.  It  is  oot  fit  I  shou!d ;  there  is  no  need  of 
love  to  malLe  me  miserable;  'tis  wretchedness 
enough  to  be  a  be|i;gar. 

Chttr^  A  begear,  do  70a  call  yourself?  O 
Charles,  Charles!  rich  in  every  merit  and  accom- 
pliihment,  whom  may  you  not  aspire  to  ?  And 
why  thinlL  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex,  as  to 
DODclude  there  is  not  one  to  he,  found  with  sense 
to  discern  your  virtue,  and  generosity  to  reward 
it? 

Cka,  You  distress  me ;  I  must  beg  to  hear  no 
more. 

'  Ckmr,  Well,  I  can  be  silent.  Thus  does  he 
ilways  serve  me,  whenever  1  am  about  to  dis- 
ekwe  myself  to  him.  \  Aside, 

Cka,  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and  my  mis- 
Ibitniies  fur  ever  from  your  thouiihts  ? 

Ckmr,  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you  never 
illow«d  me  a  place  in  yours  ?  But  go,  sir ;  [  have* 
no  right  to  stay  you ;  go  where  your  heart  di- 
■^c*^  you ;  go  to  the  happy,  the  distinguished  fair 
one. 

Ckm.  Now,  by  aU  that's  good,  you  do  me 
wrong :  tliere  is  no  Mch  fair  one  for  me  to  go 
10 ;  Bor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among  the  sex, 
f  oorself  excepted,  which  answers  to  that  descrip- 
bon. 

Ckar.  Indeed ! 

Cka.  In  very  truth :  there,  then,  let  us  drop 
tbe  sabjecL  May  you  be  happy,  though  I  never 
»n. 

Char,  O,  Charles !  give  me  your  hand :  if  I 
kave  offended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon :  you  have 
wen  long  acquainted  with  my  temper,  and  know 
low  to  bear  with  its  infirmities. 

Cha,  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us  seal  our 
eooodliation.  [Kissing  her  haruL]  Bear  with 
by  infirmities !  By  Heaven,  I  know  not  any  one 
ailing  in  thy  whole  composition,  except  ^Ithat 
if  Coo  great  a  partiality  for  an  undeserving  man. 

Char.  And  you  are  now  taking  the  very  course 
o  augment  that  failing.  A  thought  strikes  me  : 
'.  have  a  commission  that  you  roust  absolutely 
fxecute  for  me ;  I  have  immediate  occasion  for 
be  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds :  you  know  4ny 
brtone  is  shut  up  till  I  am  of  age ;  take  this 
laltry  box  (it  contains  my  ear-rings,  and  some 
>tber  baubles  I  have  no  use  for),  carry  it  to  our 
opposite  neighbour,  Mr  Stockwell  (I  don't  know 
where  else  to  apply),  leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his 
bands,  and  beg  him  to  accommodate  me  with 
that  sum. 

Cka,  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  you  about  to 
do?  How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hundred 
pounds  ?  ' 

Char.  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it,  you 
mean?  Doesn't  every  lady  want  two  hundred 
pounds  ?  Perhaps,  I  have  lost  it  at  play ;  perhaps, 
[  mean  to  win  as  much  to  it ;  perhaps,  I  want  it 
for  two  hundred  difl^rent  uses. 


Cha.  Pooh!  pooh!  all  this  is  nothing;  don't 
I  know  you  never  play  ? 

Char.  You  mistake  ;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set  not 
only  this  trifle,  but  my  whole  fortune,  upon  a 
staxe ;  tlierefore,  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do  as 
I  bid  you  :  yuu  will  find  M^Stockwell  k  very  ho^ 
nourable  gentleman. 

Enter  Lucy  in  haste, 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the 
old  lady  in  a  hackney-coach. 

Char,  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a  second 
tumble:  away  with  you  !  you  know  -your  way 
out  without  meeting  her :  take  the  box,  and  do  at 
I  desire  you. 

Cha,  I  -must  not  dispute  your  orders.  Fare- 
weU!' 

[^Exeunt  Charles  and  Charlotte. 

SCENE  V; 

Enter  Lady  Rusport,  leaning  on  Major  CKf  la- 

hbrty's  arm, 

CFla,  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm ; '  never 
spare  it ;  'ds  stfong  enough :  it  has  stood  harder 
service  than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Lacy.  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter  !  I 
am  frightened  out  of  my  wits :  has  your  ladyship 
had  an  accident  ? 

Lady  Rus.  O,  Lucy !  the  most  untoward  one 
in  nature !  I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

O^Fla.  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady ; 
even  build  a  new  one ;  'twas  but  a  crazy  pieca 
of  business  at  best. 

Lucy,  Bless  me  !  is  the  old  chariot  broke  down 
with  you  again  ? 

Lady  Rus.  Broke,  child?  I  don't  know  what 
might  have  been  broke,  if,  by  great  good  fortune^ 
this  obliging  gentleman  had  not  been  at  hand  to 
assist  me. 

.  Xt^jf.  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  yoa 
a  cup  of  the  cordial  drops. 

lady  Rus.  Do,  Lucy.  Alas,  sir!  ever  since 
I  itist  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves  have  been 
shook  to  pieces:  there  hangs  his  beloved  pic- 
ture :  that  precious  relic,  and  a  plentiful  join- 
ture, is  all  that  remaiys  to  console  me  for  the 
best  of  men. 

CFia.  Let  me  see :  ffaith  a  comely  person- 
age !  by  ids  fur  cloak,  I  suppose  he  was  in  the 
Russian  service ;  and,  by  the  gold  chain  roun4 
his  neck,  I  should  guess  he  had  been  honoured 
with  the  order  af  St  Catharine. 

Lady  Rus*  No,  no ;  he  meddled  with  no  St 
Catharines :  that's  the  habit  he  wore  in  his  may- 
oralty; sir  Stephen  was  lord-mayor  of  London  2 
but  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  a  poor,  weak,  so- 
litary widow  behind  htm. 

0*Fla,  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  strong,  able, 
hearty  man  to  repair  his  loss.  If  such  a  plain 
fellow  as  one  Dennis  O'Flaherty  can  please  yoii|^ 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say^  without  any  dij^ 
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pvageiiieiit  to  the  gentleman  in  the  fur^own 
there 

Lady  Rue.  What  are  you  going  to  say  ?  Don't 
•hock  mj  ears  with  any  comparisom,  I  desire. 

aFU.  Not  I,  by  my  loul !  I  don*t  believe 
there's  any  compariibn  in  the  case. 

Lady  Rus.  Oh,  are  you  come  ?  Give  me  the 
drops;  Vm  ail  in  a  flutter ! 

(yFla,  Hark'e,  sweetheart,  what  are  those 
same  drops?  have  you  any  more  left  in  the  bot- 
tle? I  dian't  care  if  1  took  a  little  sip  of  them 
tnyself. 

Lucy,  Oh,  sir,  they  am  called  the  cordial  res- 
torative eliitr,  or  the  nervous  galdeo  drops  ;— 
they  are  only  for  ladies'  cases. 

&Fla,  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentlemen 
as  well  as  Isuhes  that  stand  in  need  of  thoje 
same  golden  drops  t  they'd  suit  my  csLse  to  a  tit- 
tle. [Drinks, 

Lady  Rus,  Well,  ioai^r,  did  you  give  old 
Dudley  my  letter?  and  will  the  silly  man  do  as  I 
bid  him,  and  be  gone  ? 

(yFla,  You  are  obeyed ;  he's  on  his  march. 

Lady  Riu,  That's  well ;  yoa  have  managed 
"diis  matter  to  pcrfectioQ.  I  did'aC  think  he 
would  have  been  so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

0*110.  At  the  first  woni ;  no  difficvlcy  in  life ; 
^tvras  the  very  thing  he  was  detsniuned  to  do, 
before  I  came :  I  never  met  a  more  obliging  gen- 
tleman. 

Ladv  Ems,  Well,  *tM  no  matter ;  so  I  am  but 
rid  of  him,  and  his  distresses :  wovid  you  beUeve 
it,  major  O'Flaher^,  it  was  but  this  morning  he 


sent  a-begging  to  me  for  money  to  fit  him  oot 
upon  some  wild-goose  expedition  to  the  co^  of 
.  Africa,  I  know  not  where  ? 

(/Fla.  Well,  you  sent  him  what  be  wanted  ? 

Lady  Rus.  I  sent  him  what  he  desenredi  a  Bat 
rofosal. 

O'Fia.  Yott  refused  him  ? 

Latfy  Riff.  Most  undoubtedly. 

(yFia.  You  sent  him  nothing? 

Lath  Rus,  Not  a  shilling. 

OIuL  Good  moming  to  yoo — Ycmr  aervaat— 

[Goia^. 

Lady  Rus.  Hey-day!  what  ails  the  oiao? 
where  are  you  going  ? 

(yFla:  Out  of  your  boose,  before  the  raof  fidfi 
on  my  head-*to  |M>or  Dudley,  to  share  the  htde 
modicum  that  thirty  years  hard  servioe  has  left 
me.    I  wish  it  was  more  for  his  sake. 

Latfy  Rus.  Very  well,  sir ;  take  yonr  ooane; 
I  siian't  attempt  to  stop  you:  I  shall  survive 
it ;  it  will  not  break  my  heart,  if  I  never  see  yiw 
more. 

O'.F^  Break  your  heart !  No,  1/ my  coosdcDce 
will  it  not.  You  preach,  and  you  pray,  and  yoa 
turn  up  your  eyes^  and  all  the  while  you're  is 
hard-hearted  as  an  hyena!  An  hyena,  tnily! 
By  my  soul,  there  isn't,  in  the  whole  creation  io 
sftvage  an  animni  as  a  human  creature  wickiQC 
pity!  [EtU. 

Lady  Rus,  A  hyena,  truly !  Wbeile  did  the 
fellow  blunder  upon  that  word  ?  No«v  the  deuce 
take  him  for  using  it,  and  the  Macaronies  for  ia- 
venting  it !  [EiU. 


ACT    IIL 


6CENE  L-^A  fXfom  in  Stocxwell's  house. 

Enter  Stockwell  and  Belcour. 

Stock,  Gratify  me  so  fiv,  however,  Mr  Bel- 
cour,  as  to  see  Miss  Rusport^  carry  her  the  sum 
she  wants,  and  return  toe  poor  girl  her  box  of 
diamonds,  which  Dodley  ieft  in  my  hands ;  yoa 
know  what  to  say  on  the  occasion  better  than  I 
do :  that  part  of  yonr  oommissioo  i  leave  to  jfour 
own  disoretion,  and  you  jnay  season  it  with  what 
gallantry  you  think  nt. 

Bd,  You  «OQld  net  have  pitched  upon  a  greater 
bungler  at  gallantry  than  myadf,  H  you  hul  rum- 
maged every  (xmipany  in  the  city,  aad  the  whole 
court  of  aldermen  into  the  hargain.  Bart  of  your 
errand,  however,  I  wiM  do ;  iNU>whetfaer  it  shall 
be  with  an  ill  grace  or  a  good  one,  depends  upon 
the  caprice  of  a  moment,  the  humour  «f  she  la- 
dy, the  node  of  our  aaeetuig,  and  a  thousand  un- 
definable  small  civoamstauoes,  that  nevtertheless 
determine  us  upon  all  the  great  noeasions  of  life. 

Stock,  i  persuade  myself  you  wiil  find  Miss 
Rusport  an  ingenious,  wortfav,  ani suited  girl 

BeL  Why,  I  li|e  her  the  better,  as  a  woman  ; 
Vut  DOfaehcr  not  to  me  as  a  wife  !  No;  if  ev^  I 


marry,  it  must  be  a  staid,  sober,  cooaiderale  dam- 
sel, wkb  blood  in  her  veins  as  cold  as  a  taitle*t; 
quick  of  scent  as  a  vulture^  when  danprr*!  ia  tk 
win^ ;  wary  and  sharp-sighted  as  a  hawk^  who 
treachery  is  on  foot :  with  such  a  compaoioo  it 
my  elbow,  for  ever  whispering  in  my  ear — have 
a  care  of  this  man,  he*s  a  cheat !  don't  go  actf 
that  woman,  she's  a  jilt !  over  bend  there's  a  acaP 
fold  \  under  foot  there's  a  well !  Oh  !  sir,  snob  1 
wonMin  might  lead  me  no  and  down  this  gretf 
city  without  difficulty  or  danper ;  but,  with  a  pA 
of  Miss  Rusport's  complexion !  heaven  and  eaid, 
sir !  we  should  be  duped,  undone,  and  distracted, 
in  a  fortnight 

Stock.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  you  are  become  woo- 
drous  circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pwpil ;  and  if  10s 
can  find  such  a  prudent  damsel  as  you  deaciihe, 
you  have  my  couseut*— — only  bewnrc  how  fos 
ohuse !  Discretion  is  not  the  reigning  quality 
amongst  the  fine  ladies  of  the  present  ttn^ ;  aad 
I  think,  in  Mifes  Rusport's  particular,  1  have  gbta 
you  no  bad  counsel. 

Bel.  Well,  well,  if  youll  fetch  me  the  jewdc, 
I  believe  t  can  undertake  to  carry  them  to  brr ; 
but  as  for  the  money,  I'ii  have  jsqCuds  to  do  wilk 
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that ;  Dudlejr  would  be  your  fittest  ambftssador 
on  that  occasion^  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  lady. 

Stock,  Why,  indeed,  from  what  t  know  of  the 
matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined  to  find 
its  way  into  his  pockets.  [Exit. 

BeL  Then,  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not  tlie 
only  trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to  captain 
Dudley.  As  for  me,  Stockwell  indeed  wants  me 
to  marry;  but  till  I  can  get  this  bewitching  girl, 
this  incognita,  ot|t.  of  my  head,  I  can  never  think 
of  any  other  woman. 

Enter  Servant,  and  delivers  a  letter. 

Hey-day !  Where  can  I  have  picked  up  a  coi^ 
respondent  already  !  Tis  a  most  execmole  ma- 
nuscript— ^Let  me  see — Martha  Fulmer — ^Who  is 
Martha  Fulmer  f  Pshaw !  I  won't  be  at  the 
trouble  of  decyphering  her  damned  pot-hooks. 
Hold,  hold,  hold  !  what  have  we  got  here? 

'  Dear  sir, 

'  Vwe  discovered  the  lady  you  was  so  much 

*  smitten  with,  and  can  procure  you  an  interview 

*  with  her.   If  you  can  be  as  generous  to  a  pretty 

*  girl,  as  you  was  to  a  paltry  old  captain/ — how 
did  she  find  that  out ! — '  you  need  not  despair. 

*  Come  to  T\rv.  immediately;  the  lady  is  now  in  my 
'  bouse,  and  expects  you. 

*  Yours, 

'  Martha  Fulmer.' 

O  du>tt  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper, 
which  I  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand  scraps, 
devoutly  I  entreat  thy  pardon  !  I  have  slighted 
thy  contents,  which  are  delicious ;  slandered  thy 
character^,  which  are  divine ;  and  ail  the  atone- 
ment I  can  make,  is  implicitly  to  obey  thy  man- 
dates. 

Stockw£Ll  returns. 

Stock.  Mr  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels;  this 
letter  incloses  bills  for  the  money ;  and,  if  you 
will  deliver  it  to  Miss  Rusport,  you'll  have  no 
farther  trouble  on  that  score. 

BeL  Ah,  sir !  the  letter  which  I  have  been 
reading  disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  letter 
which  you  have  been  writing  :  I  have  other  game 
on  foot ;  the  loveliest  girl  my  eyes  ever  feasted 
upon,  is  started  in  view,  ana  the  world  cannot 
now  divert  me  from  pursuing  her. 

Stock.  Hey-day !  what  has  turned  you  thus  on 
.ft  sodden  ? 

BeL  A  woman :  one  that  can  turn,  and  over- 
turn me  and  my  tottering  resolutions  every  way 
she  will.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  is  folly  in  me,  you  must 
nil  at  nature :  you  must  chide  the  sun,  that  was 
vertical  at  my  birth,  and  would  not  wink  upon  my 
nakedness,  but  swaddled  me  in  the  broadest,  hot- 
test glare  of  his  meridian  beams. 

Stock.  Mere  rhapsody  !  mere  childish  rhapso- 
dy !  the  libertine's  tamiliar  plea-^^Nature  made 
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us,  'tis  true ;  but  we  are  the  responsible  creators 
of  our  own  faults  and  follies. 
BeL  Sh- ! 

Stock.  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some 
hussy  has  inveigled  you,  some  handsome  profli- 
gate (the  town  is  full  of  them);  and,  when  once 
fairly  bankrupt  in  constitution,  as  well  as  for- 
tune, nature  no  longer  sen'es  as  your  excuse  for 
being  vicious,  necessity,  perhaps,  will  stand  your 
friend,  and  you'll  reform. 
BeL  You  are  severe. 

Stock,  It  fits  me  to  be  so — ^it  well  becomes  a 
father 1  would  say  a  friend How  strange- 
ly I  foi^et  myself — How  difficult  it  is  to  counter- 
feit indifference,  and  put  a  mask  upon  the  heart ! 
"I've  struck  him  hard ;  he  reddens ! 
BeL  How  could  you  tempt  me  so  ?  Had  you 
not  inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of  father,  I 
fear  our  friendship,  short  as  it  has  been,  would 

scarce  have  held  me But  even  your  mistake 

I  reverence Give  me  your  hand — 'tis  over. 

Stock,  Generous  young  man ! — let  me  embrace 
you — How  shall  I  hide  my  tears  ?  I  have  been  to 
blame ;  because  I  bore  you  the  affection  of  a  fa- 
ther, I  rashly  took  up  the  authority  uf  one.   I  ask 

your  pardon pursue  your  course ;  I  have  no 

ri^ht  to  stop  it What  would  you  have  ine  do 

with  these  things  ? 

BeL  This,  if  I  might  advise ;  carry  the  money 
to  Miss  Rusport  immediately :  never  let  genero* 
sity  wait  for  its  materials ;  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness presses.  Give  me  the  jewels ;  Til  find  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  them  into  her  hands ; 
and  your  visit  may  pave  the  way  for  my  recep- 
tion. [Exit. 
Stock.  Be  it  so :  good  morning  to  you.  Fare- 
well advice  !  Away  goes  he  upon  the  wing  for 
pleasure  !  What  various  passions  he  awakens  in 
me  !  He  pains,  yet  pleases  me ;  aflPnghts,  offends, 
et  grows  upon  my  heart,  llis  very  failings  set 
im  oflP— for  ever  trespassing,  for  ever  atoning,  I 
almost  think  he  would  not  be  so  perfect,  were  he 
free  from  fault :  I  must  dissemble  longer;  and 
yet  how  painful  the  experiment ! — ^Even  now 
he's  gone  upon  some  wild  adventure ;  and  who 
can  tell  what  mischief  may  befal  him  ?  O  nature, 
what  it  is  to  be  a  father !  Just  such  a  thoughtless 
headlong  thing  was  I,  when  I  beguiled  his  mother 
into  love.                                                     [Esit. 


I 


SCENE  II. — Changes  to  Fulmer's  house. 

Enter  Fulmer  and  his  wife, 

FuL  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool  to  think 
of  bringing  him  and  Miss  Dudley  together;  'twill 
ruin  every  thing,  and  blow  your  whole  schem^p*^ 
to  the  moon  at  once.  *' 

Mrs  FuL  Why,  sure,  Mr  Fulmer,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  own  hatching, 
as  they  say !  Who  first  sprung  the  thought  but  I, 
pray?  Who  first  contrived  the  plot ?  Who  pro- 
posed the  letter;  but  I,  I  ? 
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FuL  And  wiio  dogged  the  gentleman  home? 
Who  found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connexions ; 
that  he  was  a  West  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and  full 
uf  cash;  a  gull  to  our  heart's  content;  a  hot- 
braiued,  head-long  spark,  that  would  run  into  our 
trap,  like  a  wheat^ear  under  a  turf? 

Mrs  FuL  Hark !  he*s  come  !  disappear,  march, 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  macnmations. 

[ExU  FULMEB. 

Enter  Belcour. 

Bel,  O,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness, 
let  me  embrace  thee !  Why,  thou  art  mv  polar 
star,  my  pro'pitious  constellation,  by  whicn  I  na- 
vigate my  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of  plea- 
sure and  delight ! 

Mrs  FuL  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures !  Do 
you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you  said  to 
me  this  morning  ? 

BeL  All  a  je^t,  a  frolic;  never  think  on't; 
bury  it  for  ever  in  oblivion.  Thou  !  why,  thou  art 
all  over  nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of  pearl 
and  odour  of  roses;  thou  hast  the  youth  of  Hebe, 
the  beauty  of  Venus,  and  the  pen  of  Sappho ! 
But,  in  the  n^me  of  all  that's  lovely,  where'^  the 
lady  ?  I  expected  to  find  her  with  you. 

Mrs  FuL  1^0  doubt  you  did ;  and  these  rap- 
tures were  designed  for  her;  but  where  have 
you  loitered  ?  the  lady's  gone ;  yob  are  too  late. 
Girls  of  her  sort  are  not  to  be  kept  waiting  like 
negro  slaves  in  your  sugar  plantations. 

BeL  Gone !  whither  is  sne  gone  ?  tell  me,  that 
r  may  follow  her. 

Mrs  FuL  Hold,  hold !  not  so  fast,  young  gen- 
tleman ;  this  is  a  case  of  some  deliaiey ;  should 
captain  Dudley  know  that  I  introduced  you  to 
his  daughter,  he  is  a  man  of  such  scrupulous  ho- 
nour  

BeL  What  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  daughter  to 
the  old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning } 

Mrs  FuL  The  same ;  him  you  was  so  generous 
to. 

9eL  There's  an  end  of  the  matter,  then,  at 
once ;  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took 
advantage  of  the  father's  necessities  to  trepan 
the  daughter.  [Going, 

Mrs  FuL  So,  so^  IVe  made  a  wrong  cast ;  hes 
one  of  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find;  but  I 
won't  lose  him  thus Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

BeL  What  is  it  you  laugh  at? 

Mrs  FuL  Your  absolute  inexperience :  have 
yoq  lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  country,  as 
not  to  know,  tliat,  between  young  people  of  equal 
ages,  the  term  of  sister  often  is  a  cover  for  that 
of  mistress  ?  This  young  lady  is,  in  that  sense  of 
the  word,  sister  to  young  Dudley,  and  conse- 
quently daughter  to  my  old  lodger. 

BeL  Indeed  !  are  ynu  serious  ? 

Mrs  FuL  Can  you  doubt  it !  I  must  have  been 
pretty  well  assured  of  that  before  I  invited  you 
hither. 


BeL  That's  true:  she, cannot  be  a  woman  of 
honour ;  and  Dudley  is  an  unconsdouable  young 
ro^ue  to  think  of  keeping  one  fine  girl  in  pay,  by 
raising  contributions  on  another :  be  shaU  there- 
fore give  her  up ;  she  is  a  dear,  bewitching  inia»> 
chievous^  little  devil ;  and  he  shall  positively  gnrt 
her  up. 

Mrs  FuL  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  jtm 
again  !  I  say,  give  her  up ! — there*is  one  way,  in- 
deed, and  certain  of  soocess; 

Be/.  What's  that? 

Mrs  FuL  Out-bid  him ;  never  dream  of  oot- 
blustering  him  ;  buy  out  his  lease  of  possession, 
and  leave  her  to  manage  his  ejecrtment. 

BeL  Is  she  so  venal?  Never  fear  roe  then  : 
when  beauty  is  the  purchase,  I  shan't  think  much 
of  the  price. 

Mrs  FuL  All  things,  then,  will  be  made  easj 
enough :  let  me  see ;  some  little  genteel  present 
to  begin  with :  what  have  yon  got  about  you? 
Ay,  search ;  I  can  bestow  it  to  advantage ;  there's 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

BeL  Hang  it !  confound  it;  a  plapie  npoa't, 
say  I !  I  hav'n't  a  guinea  left  in  uav  pocket;  I 
parted  from  my  whole  stock  here  this  momisg; 
and  have  forgot  to  supply  myself  since. 

Mrs  FuL  Mighty  well !  let  it  pass ;  there's  an 
end ;  think  no  more  of  the  lady,  tnat^b  all. 

BeL  Distraction  i  think  no  more  of  her?  Let 
me  only  step  home,  and  provide  myself,  1*11  be 
back  with  you  in  an  instant 

Mrs  FuL  Pooh,  pooh!  that's  a  wretdied  shift: 
have  you  nothing  of  value  about  you?  Money^it 
coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to  bribe  electon 
in  a  borough ;  there  are  more  graceful  ways  of 
purchasing  a  lady's  favours;  rings,  trinkets,  jew- 
els ! 

BeL  Jewels!  Gadso,  I  protest  I  had  forgot! 
I  have  a  case  of  jewels — but  they  won't  do,  I 
must  not  part  from  them :  no,  no ;  they  are  ap- 
propriated ;  they  are  none  of  my  own. 

Mrs  FuL  Let  me  see,  let  me  see !    Ay,  nov, 

this  were  somethins-liLe  : pretty  creature^ 

how  they  sparkle !  mese  wo«dd  ensure  success^ 

BeL  Indeed ! 

Mrs  FuL  These  would  make  her  your  ovb 
for  ever. 

BeL  Then,  the  deuce  take  thcoa  for  beIongiii| 
to  another  person  !  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
give  them  the  girl,  and  swear  I've  lost  them. 

Mrs  FuL  Ay,,  do ;  say  they  were  stolen  out  of 
your  pocket 

BeL  No,  hang  it,  that's  dishonourable :  here, 
give  me  the  paltry  things ;  I'll  give  you  an  order 
on  my  merchant  for  double  their  value. 

Mrs  FuL  An  order!  No  ;  order  me  no  o^ 
ders  upon  merchants,  with  their  value  recei- 
ved, and  three  days  grace ;  their  noting,  protest* 
ing,  and  indorsing,  and  all  their  counting-hosx 
formalities;  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  theo 
leave  your  diamonds  with  me,  and  ^ve  your  o^ 
der  for  the  value  of  them  to  the  owner :  the  mo- 
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nej  would  be  as  good  as  the  trinkets,  I  warrant 
you. 

BeL  Hey !  how !  I  never  thought  of  that : 
Init  a  breacn  of  trust — *tis  impossible ;  I  never 
can  consent ;  therefore,  give  me  the  jewels  hack 
again. 

Mn  FuL  Take  them :  I  am  now  to  tell  you 
ihe  lady  is  in  this  house. 

Bel.  In  this  house ! 

Mr$  FuL  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house — but 
what  of  that?  You  have  got  what  you  like  bet- 
ter— ^your  toys,  your  trinkets.  Go,  go !  oh  ! 
you*re  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,  are  you  not  ? 

BeL  Provoking  creature  1  bring  me  to  the 
sight  of  the  dear  creature,  und  dispose  of  me  as 
you  think  fit 

Mrs  FuL  And  of  the  diamonds,  too  ? 

BeL  Damn  them  !  I  would  there  was  not  such 
a  bauble  in  nature !  But  come,  come,  dispatch  : 
if  I  had  the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should  give  it  to 
her. 

Mrs  FuL  Swear  to  me,  then,  that  you  will 
keep  within  bounds — remember,  she  passes  for 
the  sister  of  young  Dudley.  Oh  !  if  you  come 
to  yo|ir  flights  and  your  rhapsodies,  she'ii  be  off 
in  an  instant 

BeL  Never  fear  me. 

Mrs  PuL  You  must  expect  to  bear  her  talk 
of  her  father,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  brother, 
and  yonr  bounty  to  her  family. 

BUL  Ay,  ay ;  never  mind  what  she  talks  of, 
only  bring  her. 

Mrs  FuL  Youll  be  prepared  upon  that  head  ? 

BeL  I. shall  be  prepared,  never  fear:  away 
with  you ! 

Mrs  FuL  But  hold !  I  had  forgot :  not  a  word 
of  the  diamonds — leave  that  matter  to  my  ma- 
nagement 

BeL  Hell  and  vexation  !  Get  out  of  the  room, 
or  I  shall  run  distracted.  [Exit  Mrs  Fulm er.] 
Of  a  certain,  Qelcour,  thou  art  bom  to  be  the 
fool  of  woman :  sure  no  man  sins  with  so  much 
repentance,  or  repents  with  so  little  amendment, 
as  I  do.  J  cannot  give  away  another  person's 
property — honour  forbid^  ine :  and  I  positively 
cannot  give  up  the  girl — love,  passion,  constitu- 
tion— every  thing  protests  against  that.  How 
shall  I  deade  f  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  break  a 
tmst ;  and  I  am  not  at  present  in  the  humour  to 
banlk  my  inclination.    1$  there  no  middle  way  ? 

Let  me  consider ^There  is,  there  is :  my  good 

genius  has  presented  me  with  one — apt,  obvious, 
bonoarable :  the  girl  shall  not  ^o  without  her 
baubles — I'll  not  go  without  the  rarl — Miss  Rus- 
port  sbaVt  lose  her  diamonds — 111  save  Dudley 
from  destruction — ^^and  ^yery  party  shall  be  a 
gainer  by  the  project 

Enter  Mas  Fulmer,  introdudf^g  Miss  Dyp^ 

LEY. 

Mrs  FuL  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy  gen- 
flenmn  yon  wish  to  see ;  this  is  Mr  Beloour. 


Lou,  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me  in 
the  streets !  [Aside. 

BeL  An  angel,  by  this  light !  Oh,  I  am  gone 
past  all  retrieving  !  [Aside. 

Lou.  Mrs  Fulmer,  sir,  informs  me  you  are  the 
gentleman  from  whoni  niy  father  has  received 
such  civilities. 

BeL  Oh  !  never  name  them. 

Lou.  Pardon  me,  Mr  Belcour ;  they  must  be 
both  named  and  remembered ;  and  if  my  father 
was  here 

BeL  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  his  repre-, 
sentative. 

Lou.  That  title  is  my  brother's,  sir  ^  I  have  no 
claim  to  it 

BeL  I  believe  it 

Lou.  But  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity—— 

BeL  Nor  I  neither,  by  my  soul,  madam !  let 
us  improve  it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with  you 
to  distraction — I  was  charmed  at  the  first  glance 
— I  attempted  to  accost  you — you  fled — I  fol- 
lowed— but  was  defeated  of  an  interview :  at 
len^  I  have  obtained  one,  and  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  casting  my  person  and  fortune  at  your 
feet 

Lou.  You  astonish  me !  Are  you  in  your  senses? 
or  do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfortunes  ?  Do 
you  ground  pretences  on  your  generosity,  or  do 
you  make  a  practice  of  this  folly  with  every  wo- 
man you  meet  ? 

BeL  Upon  my  life,  no :  as  you  are  the  hand- 
somest woman  I  ever  met,  so  you  arc  the  first  to 
whom  I  ever  made  the  like  professions :  as  for 
my  generosity,  madam,  I  must  refer  you,  on  that 
score,  to  this  |ood  lady,  who,  I  believe,  has  some- 
thing to  offer  m  my  behalf. 

Lou.  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir;  I  mu^t  have 
better  proofs  of  your  generosity,  than  the  mere 
divestment  of  a  little  superfluous  dross,  before  I 
can  credit  the  sincerity  of  a  profession  so  abruptly 
delivered.  [Exit  hastily. 

HeL  O  ye  gods  and  goddesses !  how  her  anger 
animates  her  beauty !  [Going  out. 

Mrs  FuL  Stay,  sir ;  if  you  stir  a  step  after 
her,  I  renounce  your  interest  for  ever:  why, 
youll  ruin  every  thing ! 

BeL  Well,  I  must  have  her,  cost  what  it  will : 
I  see  she  understands  her  own  value,  thoiigh ;  a 
little  superfluous  dross,  truly !  She  must  have 
better  proofs  of  my  generosity  ! 

Mrs  FuL  Tis  exactly  as  I  told  you — your 
money  she  calls  dross — she*s  too  proud  to  stain 
hor  fingers  with  your  coin :  bate  your  hook  well 
with  jewels — try  that  experiment,  apd  ^e's  your 
own. 

BeL  Take  them— let  them  go—lay  them  at 
her  feet — I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can — 
my  propensity  is  irresistible-7-thf.re — ^you  have 
them — they  are  youirs-l-they  are  hers — but  re- 
member tHey  are  a  trust — I  commit  them  to  her 
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keeping  till  I  can  buy  them  off  with  something 
she  siiall  think  more  valuable ;  now,  tell  me  when 
shall  I  meet  her  ? 

Mrs  FuL  How  can  I  tell  that !  Don't  you  see 
what  an  alarm  you've  put  her  into?  Oh,  you're  a 
rare  one  !  But  go  your  ways  for  this  while ;  leave 
her  to  my  management,  and  come  to  roe  at  seven 
this  evening ;  but  remember  not  to  bring  empty 
pockets  wiDi  you — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Exeunt  ieveraUy. 

SCENE  III. — Lady  Rusport's  house. 

Enter  Miss  Kusvokt^  followed  by  a  servant. 

Char,  Desire  MrStockwell  to  walk  in. 

[Exit  servant. 

Enter  Stockwzll. 

Stock,  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant: 
I  am  honoured  with  your  commands,  by  captain 
Dudley,  and  have  brought  the  money  with  me  as 
you  directed — I  understand  the  sum  you  have 
occasion  for  is  two  hundred  pounds. 

Char.  It  is,  sir — I  am  quite  confounded  at 
your  taking  this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr 
8tockwell. 

Stock.  There  is  a  bank-note,  madam,  to  the 
amount:  your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands,  and  will 
be  delivered  to  you  directly.  If  I  had  been 
happy  in  being  better  known  to  you,  I  should 
have  hoped  you  would  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  place  a  deposit  in  my  hands  for  so 
triBing  a  sum  as  you  have  now  required  me  to 
supply  you  with. 

Char,  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  very  well 
be  spared ;  and,  as  they  are  the  only  security  in 
my  present  situation  I  can  give  you,  I  could  wish 
you  would  retain  them  in  your  hands :  when  J 
am  of  age  (which,  if  I  live  a  few  months,  I  shall 
be),  I  will  replace  your  favour  with  thanks. 

Stock,  It  is  obvious,  Miss  Rusport,  that  your 
charms  will  sufier  no  impeachment  by  the  ab- 
sence of  those  superficial  ornaments ;  but  they 
should  be  seen  in  the  suite  of  a  woman  of  fa- 
shion, not  as  creditors,  to  whom  you  are  indebtr 
ed  for  your  appearance,  but  as  subservient  at- 
tendants, which  help  to  make  up  your  equipage. 

Char.  Mr  Stockwell  is  determined  not  to  wrong 
the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  politeness. 

Stock.  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that  you 
will  allow  Mr  Belcour,  a  voun^  gentleman  in 
whose  happiness  I  particularly  mterest  myself, 
to  have  the  honour  of  delivering  you  the  boi  of 
jewels. 

Char.  Most  gladly ;  any  friend  of  yours  can- 
not fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stock,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him 
totally  tmdeser^'ing  your  good  opinion — an  edu- 
cation, not  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  strong  ani- 
mal spirits,  are  apt,  sometimes,  to  betray  him  into 
youthful  irregularities :  but  an  high  principle  of 
honour,  and  an  unoommon  beftevolence,  in  the 


eye  of  candour  will,  I  hope,  atone  for  any  fniilts, 
by  which  these  good  qualities  are  not  impaired. 

Char.  I  dare  say  Mr  Belcour's  behaviour  wants 
no  apology — weVe  no  right  to  be  over  strict  ia 
canvassing  the  morals  of  a  common  aoquaintanoe. 

Stock.  I  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to  see 
Mr  Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  com9K>n,  bat 
particular  acquaiutance— of  ymw  friends,  Miss 
Kusport — 1  dare  not  be  more  eiiplicit. 

Char.  Nor  need  you,  Mr  Stockwell :  I  shall 
be  studious  to  deserve  bis  friendship ;  aed,  thougk 
I  have  long  since  unalterably  placed  my  aflfection 
on  another,  I  trust,  I  have  not  left  myself  insen- 
sible to  the  merits  of  Mr  Belcour ;  and  hope  chat 
neitlier  he  nor  you  will,  for  that  reason,  think  me 
less  worthy  of  your  good  opinion  and  regards. 

Slock.  Miss  Ilusport,  I  sincerely  wish  you 
happy :  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  placed  your 
affection  on  a  deserving  man  ;  and  I  have  no 
right  to  combat  your  choice.  [Exit, 

Char.  How  honourable  is  that  behavioor! 
Now,  if  Charles  were  here,  I  should  he  happy. 
The  old  lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  acquaioi- 
ance,  that  1  have  tlie  whole  house  at  my  disposal. 

[ExU, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Belcour,  preceded  by  a  Servant, 

Ser.  I  ask  your  hoiKHir's  pardon ;  I  thought  mj 
young  lady  was  here :  who  shall  I  inform  her 
would  speak  to  her? 

BeL  Belcour  is  my  name,  sir ;  and  pray  beg 
your  ladv  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on  my  ac- 
count ;  tor  I'd  sooner  see  the  devil  than  see  her 
face. — [Exit  Servant,] — In  the  name  of  all  thats 
mischievous,  why  did  Stockwell  drive  me  hither 
in  such  haste?  A  pretty  figure,  truly,  I  shall 
make  !  an  ambassador  without  credentials. 
Blockhead  chat  I  was,  to  charge  myself  with  her 
diamonds^-— officious,  meddling  puppv !  Now 
they  are  irretrievably  gone :  that  suspicioos  jade 
Fulmer  wou'dn't  part  even  with  a  ttgbt  of  them, 
though  I  would ,  have  ransomed  them  at  twice 
their  value. — Now  must  I  trust  to  my  poor  wits 
to  bring  roe  off:  a  lamentable  dependiaaoe !  For* 

tune  be  my  helper : Hefe  comes  the  girl.— - 

If  she  is  noble-minded,  os  she  is  said  Co  be^ 
she  will  foi'vive  mo  -if  not,  'tis  a  lost canae; 
for  I  have  not  thought  of  one  word  in  my 
excuse. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  Mr  Belcour,  I'm  proud  to.  see  yon :  your 
friend,  Mr  Stdckwell,  prepared  me  to  eicptctlfais 
honour ;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  ef 
being  known  to  yoii.  • 

Bel.  A  fine  girl,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a 
cursed  hang-dog  do  I  look  like !  [Aside* 

Char,  You  are  newly  arrived  in  this  oountrji 
sir? 

BeL  Just  landed,  madam,  just  set  «<ibof«^ 
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i  large  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugars,  mm- , 

eons,  mahogjBny  slabs,  wet  sweetqieats,  and 

paroquets. 

ir.  May  I  ask  you  how  yim  like  liObdop, 

I  To  admiration  :  I  ihink  the  town  and 
»wnVfblk  are  exactly  suited;  'tis  a  great, 
overgrown,  noisy,  tumultuous .  place  :  the 
moraii^  is  a  bustle  to  get  money,  and 
hole  afternoon  is  a  hurry  to  spend  iL 
ir.  Are  these  all  the  observations  you  have 
? 

L  No,  madam ;  I  have  abserved  Uie  women 
cry  captivating,  and  the  m^n  very  soon 
it. 

IT.  Ay,  indeed  !  Whence  do  you  draw  that 
usion? 

L  From  infallible  guides ;  the  first  remark 
ect  from  what  I  now  see,  the  eecond  from 
r  feel. 

ar.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you  !  But,  to  wave 
abject — I  believe,  sir,  this  was  a  visit  of 
ess,  not  compliment :  was  it  not  ? 
t  Ay — now  comes  on  my  execution. 
ar.  You  have  some  foolish  trinkets  of  mine, 
lelcour ;  havVt  you  ? 

L  No,  in  truth,  they  are  gone  m  search  of  a 
^t,  still  more  foolish  than  themselves. 

[Ande. 
ar.  Some  diamonds,  I  mean,  sir.  Mr 
well  ijnformed  me  you  was  charged  with 

• 

/.  Oh,  yes,  madam — but  I  have  the  most 
herous  memory  in  life — here  they  are  :  pray 
bem  up ;  they're  all  right ;  you  need  not 
line  them.  [Gives  a  box. 

ar.  Hey-day— bright,  sir  !  Wliy  these  are 
ly  diamonds ;  these  are  quite  different ;  and, 
ibottld  seem,  of  much  greater  value. 
L  Upon  my  life,  I'm  glad  on't !  for  tlien,  I 
,  you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 
ar.  As  a  purchaser  I  should,  but  not  as  an 
ir  :  you  mistake ;  these  belong  to  somebody 

/.  Ti5  yours,  I'm  afraid,  that  belong  to 
body  else. 

)ar^  What  is  it  you  mean?  I  must  in»st 
your  taking  them  back  again. 
L  Pray,  madam,  don't  do  that ;  I  shall  in- 
ly Jose  them :  I  have  the  worst  luck  with 
Dodb  of  any  man  living, 
tar.  That  you  might  well  say,  was  you  to 
me  these  in  the  place  of  mme.  But  pray, 
»hat  is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why  have  you 
^pd  die  jewels,  and  where  have  you  dispos- 
•mioe? 

Z.  Miss  Rusport,  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for 
fe;  and,  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  cnu'dn't  tell 
I  am  an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking  fellow, 
rofth  your  notice :  in  short,  I  am  a  West 
n ;  and  yon  must  try  me  according  to  the 
er  of  my  colony,  not  by  a  jury  of  English 


•{Hnsters.  The  truth  is,  IVe  raven  away  your 
jewels ;  caught  with  a  ptur  of  sparkling  eyes, 
whose  lustre  blinded  theirs ;  I  served  your  prcH 
perty  as  1  should  my  own,  and  lavished  it  away. 
Let  me  not  totally  despair  ot  your  forgiveness  !  I 
frequently  do  wrong,  but  never  with  impunity  :  if 
your  displeasure  is  added  to  my  own,  my  punish- 
ment will  b^  too  severe.  When  I  parted  fn)m 
the  jewels^  I  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  their 
owner. 

.  Char,  Mr  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms  me  ! 
I  enter  at  once  into  your  character,  and  I  make 
all  the  allowance^  for  it  you  can  desire.  I  take 
your  jewels  for  the  present,  because  1  know 
there  is  no  other  way  of  reconciling  you  to 
yourself;  but,  if  I  give  way  to  your  spirit  in 
one  point,  you  must  jrield  to  mine  in  another : 
remember,  I  will  not  keep  more  than  the  va- 
lue of  my  own  jewels :  there  is  no  need  to  be 
pillaged  by  more  than  one  woman  at  a  time,  sir. 
BeL  Now,  may  every  bles^ng  that  can  crown 
your  virtues,  and  reward  your  beauty,  be  show- 
ered u)>on  you  !  May  you  meet  admiration  with- 
out envy,  love  without  jealousy,  and  old  age 
without  malady !  May  the  man  of  your  heart  be 
ever  constant,  and  may  you  never  meet  a  less 
penitent  or  less  grateful^offender  than  myself  I 

Enter  Servant^  who  tlelivers  a  letter. 

Char.  Does  your  letter  require  such  haste  ? 
Ser,   I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your   own 
hands,  madam. 

Char,  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see Have  I 

your  permission  ?  Good  Heaven,  what  do  I  read  ? 
Mr  Belcour,  you  are  concerned  in  this — *  Dear 
Charlotte,  in  the  midst  of  our  distress.  Provi- 
dence has  cast  a  benefactor  in  our  way,  after 
the  most  unexpected  manner:  a  young  West 
Indian,  rich,  and  with  a  warmth  of  heart,  pecu- 
liar to  his  climate,  has  rescued  my  father  from 
his  troubles,  satisfied  his  wants,  and  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  his  exchange :  when  I  relate 
to  you  the  manner  in  which  this  wa»  done,  you 
will  be  charmed.  I  can  only  now  add,  that  it 
was  by  chance  we  found  out  that  his  name  is 
Belcour,  and  that  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr  Stock- 
well's.  I  lose  not  a  moment's  time  in  making 
you  acquainted  with  this  fortunate  event,  for 
reasons  which  delicacy  obliges  me  to  suppress ; 
but,  perhaps,  if  you  have  not  received  the  mo- 
ney on  your  jewels,  you  will  not  think  it  neces- 
sary now  to  do  it.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
*  Dear  madam, 

'  Most  faithfully  yours, 

'  Charles  Dudley.' 

Is  tliis  your  doing,  sir  ?  Never  was  generosity  so 
worthily  exerted. 

Bel,  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

Char.  After  what  you  have  now  done  for  this 
noble,  but  indigent  family,  let  me  not  scruple  to 
unfold  the  whole  situation  of  my  heart  to  yoo^— 
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Know,  then,  sir,  (and  don't  think  the  worse  of  me 
fur  the  frankness  of  mj  declaration),  that  such  is 
my  attachment  to  the  son  of  that  worthy  officer, 
whom  you  relieved,  that  the  moment  I  am  of 
age,  and  in  possession  of  my  fortune,  I  should 
hold  myself  the  happiest  of  women  to  share  it 
with  young  Dudley. 

BeL  Say  yop  so,  madam  ?  then,  let  me  perish 
if  I  don't  love  and  reverence  you  above  all  wo- 
man-kind !  and,  if  such  is  your  generous  resolu- 
tion, never  wait  till  you're  of  age;  life  is  too 
short,  pleasure  too  fugitive ;  the  soul  grows  naiv 
rower  ever  hour.  I'll  equip  you  for  your  escape ; 
I'll  convey  you  to  the  man  of  your  heart,  and  a- 
way  with  joa^  then,  to  the  first  hospitable  par- 
son that  will  take  you  in. 

Char,  O  biased  bo  the  Torrid  Zone  for  ever, 
vrhose  rapid  vegetation  auickens  nature  into  such 
benignity  1  These  latitudes  are  made  for  politics 
and  philosophy ;  friendship  has  no  root  m  tliis 
soil.  But,  had  I  spirit  to  accept  your  offer, 
which  is  not  improbable,  would'nt  it  be  a  morti- 
fying thing  for  a  fond  girl  to  find  herself  mista- 
ken, and  ^nt  back  to  her  home  like  a  vagrant  ? 
and  such,  for  what  I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

BeL  Then,  he  ought  to  be  proscribed  the  soci- 
ety of  mankind  for  ever-* — ^Ay,  ay ;  'tis  the  sham 
sister  that  makes  him  thus  indiflferent ;  'twill  be 
a  meritorious  office  to  take  that  girl  out  of  the 
way. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  Miss  Dudley  to  wait  on  you,  madam. 

BeL  Who? 

Ser,  Miss  Dudley. 

Chan  What's  the  matter,  Mr  Belcour  ?  Are 
you  frighted  at  the  name  of  a  pretty  girl  ?  Hi^is 
the  sister  of  him  we  were  speaking  of — Pray,  ad- 
mit her. 

BeL  The  sister !  So,  so !  he  has  imposed  on 
her,  tck) — ^This  is  an  extraordinary  visit,  truly ! — 
Upon  my  soul,  the  assurance  of  some  folkf  is  not 
to  be  accounted  for.  [Aside. 

Char,  I  insist  upon  your  not  running  away ; 
youll  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley. 

BeL  Oh,  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her. 

Char.  You  have  seen  her,  then,  have  you  ? 

BeL  Yes,  yes ;  I've  seen  her. 

Char.  Well,  isn't  she  a  delightful  giri  ? 

Bet.  Very  delightful. 

Char,  Why,  you  answer  as  if  you  was  in  a 
court  of  justice !  O*  my  conscience,  I  believe 
you  are  caught !  I've  a  notion  she  has  tricked 
you  out  of  your  heart. 

BeL  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  trutn,  she's  the  Very 
person  I  gave  tbem  to. 

Char.  You  gave  her  my  jewels  !  Louisa  Dud- 
ley my  jewels?  Admirable!  inimitable!  Oh, the 
sly  little  jade !  But  hush,  here  she  comes ;  I 
don't  know  bow  I  shall  keep  my  countenance. 


Enter  Louisa. 

My  dear,  Vm  rejoiced  to  see  you  :  how  d'ye  do? 
I  beg  leave  to  introduce 'Mr  Belcoor,  a  very 
worthy  friend  of  mine:  I  believe,  I/Miisa,  yoo 
have  seen  him  before. 

Lou.  1  have  met  the  gentleman. 

Char,  You  have  met  the  gentleman  !  well,  sir, 
and  you  have  met  the  lady :  in  short,  you  hare 
met  each  other;  why,  then,  don't  you  speak  to 
each  other  ?   How  you  both  stand  :  tongue-tied^ 

and  fixed  as  statoes ! Ha,  km,  ha !   Why 

you'll  fall  asleep  by-and-by. 

Lou.  Fy  upon  you,  fy  upon  you !  is  this  fair? 

BeL  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  looked  so  like  t 
fool  in  my  life !  the  assurance  of  that  giri  ptrts 
me  ouite  down.  [Atide, 

Char.    Sir Mr   Belcour^^^Was  it  your 

pleasure  to  advance  any  thmg?  Not  a  syUahla 
Come,  Louisa,  women's  wit,  they  say,  is  never  at 
a  loss — ^Nor  you 'neither?  Speechless  both- — 
Why,  you  was  merry  enough  before  this  bdy 
came  in. 

Lou.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  any.  intempCioo 
to  your  happiness,  sir.' 

BeL  Madam ! 

Char.  Madam !  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?  Bst 
come,  my  dear  girl,  I  won't  tease  yoo.  Apro- 
pos, I  muyt  sh^  you  what  a  present  this  domb 
gentleman  has  made  me :  are  not  these  hsad^ 
some  diamonds  ? 

Lou,  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine ;  bat  I 
am  no  judee  of  these  things. 

Char.  Oh,  you  wicked  little  hypocrite !  yoo  m 
no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa ;  you  hiave  ds 
diamonds !  not  you  I 

Lou.  You  know  I  have  not,  Mies  Rosport: 
you  know  those  things  are  infinitely  above  nj 
reach. 

Char,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

BeL  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  i^n  admirahk 
counteiumoe,  that's  true  enough. 

Lou,  What  ails  you,  Charlotte  ?  What  ialpe^ 
tinence  have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  you  aboold 
find  it  necessary  to  humble  me  at  socb  a  rste? 
If  you  ai£  happy,  lon^  may  joa  be  so;  boti 
surely,  it  can  be  no  addition  to  it  to  make  me  m^ 
serable. 

Char.  So  serious !  there  must  be  sotne  mjiie- 

ry  in  this Mr  Belcour,  will  you  leave  os  tor 

gether?  You  see  I  treat  you  with  all  the  familh 
arity  of  an  old  acauaintance  already. 

BeL  Oh,  by  all  means,  pray  command  ne.— 
Miss  Ruspott,  I  am  your  most  obedient  Bj 
your  condescension  in  accepting  these  poor  tri- 
fles, I  am  under  eternal  obligatioiis  to  yoo — ^To 
you.  Miss  Dudley,  I  shall  not  ofier  a  word  ot 
that  subject :  you  despise  finery ;  you  have  t 
soul  above  it;  I  adore  your  spirit;  I  was  rather 
unprepared  for  meeting  you  here;  hot  I  sbill 
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Ixipe  for  an  opportunicy  of  making  myself  .better 
known  to  you:  [Exit. 

Char.  Louisa  Dudley,  yoti  surprise  me ;  1  ne- 
ver saw  yon  act  thus  before :  can't  you  beai*  a 
Gttle  innocent  raillery  before  tbe  man  of  your 
keart? 

Lou,  The  man  of  m^  bq^ut,  madam  ?  Be  as- 
sured I  never  was  So  visionary  to  aspire  to  any 
man  whom  Miss  Rusport  honours  with  her 
dioioe. 

Char,  My  choice,  my  dear!  Why,  we  are 
playing  at  cross-purposes :  how  entered  it  into 
your  Imad  that  Mr  Belcour  was  the  man  of  my 
choice? 

Lou,  Why,  did  ndt  he  present  you  with  those 
diamonds  ? 

Char,   Well,  perhaps  de  did ^and,  pray, 

Louisa,  have  you  no  diamonds  ? 

Lon*  I  diamonds,  truly !  Who  should  give  me 
Samonds? 

Char,  Who,  but  this  very  gentleman?  apro- 
t>06»  here  comes  your  brother. 

Enter  ChArIes. 

1  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  him :  y6ur 
sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel.  Belcour, 
the  hero  of  your  letter,  has  just  left  us — some 
bow  or  other,  Louisa's  bright  eyes  have  caught 
iiim;  and  the  poor  fellow^  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  her — (don't  interrupt  me,  hussy)— Well, 
that's  excusable  enough,  you'll  say ;  but  the  jest 
of  the  story  is,  that  this  hair-brained  spark,  who 
does  nothing  like  other  people,  has  given  her  the 


very  identical  jewels  which  you  pledged  for  me 
to  Mr  Stockwell ;  and  will  you  believe,  that  this 
little  demure  slut  made  up  a  face,  and  squeezed 
out  three  or  four  hypocritical  tears^  because  I 
rallied  her  about  it ! 

Cha.  Vm  all  astonishment!  Louida,  tell  me^ 
without  reserve,  has  Mr  Belcour  given  you  any 
diainonds  ? 

Lou,  None ;  upon  my  honour ! 

Cha.  Has  he  made  any  professions  to  you  ? 

Lou,  He  has ;  but  altogether  in  a  style  sof 
whinisicsil  and  capricious,  that  the  best  which 
can  be  sud  of  them  is  to  tell  you,  that  they  seem- 
ed more  the  result  of  good  spirits  than  good  man- 
ners. 

Chart  Ay^  ay ;  now  the  murder's  out ;  he's  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  has  no  very  great  dislike 
to  him;  trust  to  my  observation,  Charles,  for 
that :  as  to  the  diamonds,  there's  some  mistake 
about  them,  and  vou  must  clear  it  up :  three 
minutes  conversation  with  him  will  put  every 
thine  in  a  right  train;  ^o,  go,  Charles;  'tis  a  bro-^ 
ther  s  business ;  about  it  instantly ;  ten  to  one 
you'll  find  him  over  the  way  at  Mr  Stockwell's. 

Cha.  I  confess  I'm  impatient  to  have  the  case 
cleared  up.  I'll  take  your  advice,  and  find'bim 
out :  good  bye  to  you. 

Char,  Your  servant ;  my  life  upon  it  you'll 
find  Belcour  a  man  of  honour.  Cume,  Louisa^ 
let  us  adjourn  to  my  dressing  room.  I've  a  little 
private  business  to  transact  with  you,  before  the 
old  lady  come?  up  to  tea  and  interrupts  as. 

{Exeunt, 


ACf   IV. 


SCENE  I.— Fulmer's  houu. 
Enter  Fulmeb  and  Mrs  Fulmer. 


Ftd.  Patty,  was  not  Mr  Belcour  with  you  ? 

Mrt  fuL  He  was ;  and  is  now  shut  up  in  my 
chamber,  in  high  expectation  of  an  interview  with 
Idiss  Dudley ;  she^s  at  present  with  her  brotlier, 
mnd  'twas  with  some  difficulty  I  persuaded  my 
bot-beaded  spark,  to  wait  till  he  haS  left  her. 

FuL  Well,  child ;  and  what  then  ? 

Mrt  FuL  Why  then,  Mr  Fulmer,  I  think  it 
will  be  time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a  march,  and 
W  gone^ 

##W.  So,  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious 
project  f  a  shameful  overthrow,  or  a  sudden  flight? 

Mrs  FuL  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere  im- 
promptu^ and  can,  at  worst,  but  quicken  our  de- 
parture a  few  days ;  you  know  we  had  fairly  out- 
lived our  credit  here,  and  a  trip  to  Boulogne  is 
no  wavs  unseasonable.  Nay,  never  droop,  man. 
Hark  [  Hark  !  here's  enough  to  bear  charges. 

[Sheuing  a  purse. 

FuL  Let  me  see,  let  me  see  :  this  weighs  well ; 
this  is  of  the  right  sort :  why  your  West  Indian 
Ued  fr^ly. 


Mrs  FuL  But  that's  not  all :  look  here !  Here 
are  the.  sparklers  \  [Shewing  the  jewels.']  Now, 
what  d'ye  think  of  my  performances  !  eh  ?  a 
foolish  scheme,  is  not  it — a  silly  woman —  ? 

FuL  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
I'll  ^arch  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the  world*s 
end.  Come,  let*s  begone ;  I've  little  to  regret ; 
my  creditors  may  share  the  old  books  amongst 
them ;  they'll  have  occasion  for  philosophy  to  sup- 
port their  loss ;  they'll  find  enough  upon  my 
shelves:  the  world  is  my  library;  I  read. man- 
kind— Now,  Patty,  lead  the  way. 

Mrs  FuL  Adieu,  Belcour  \  [£f  eun^ 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  Charles  Dudlet  and  Louisa. 

Cha.  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force  of  what 
you  say :  I  accept  Miss  Rusport's  bounty ;  and, 
when  yon  see  my  generous  Charlotte,  tell  her — 
but  have  a  care !  there  is  a  selfishness  even  in 
gratitude,  when  it  is  too  profuse :  to  be  over- 
thankful  for  any  one  favour,  is  in  effect  to  lay 
out  for  another;  the  best  return  I  could  make 
my  benefactress  would  be,  never  to  see  her  more. 
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Lou,  I  understand  yoa. 

Cha,  We  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  should  be  cau- 
tious :  for  this  reason,  I  would  guard  jou  against 
Belcour ;  at  least,  till  I  can  unrai^el  the  mystery 
of  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds.  I  was  disappointed 
of  finding  him  at  Mr  Stockwell's,  and  am  now  go- 
ing in  search  of  him  again :  he  may  intend  ho- 
nourably; but,  I  confess  to  ypu,  I  am  staggered; 
think  no  more  of  him,  therefore,  ffn*  the  present: 
of  this  be  sure,  while  I  have  life,  and  you  have 
honour,  I  will  protect  you,  or  perish  in  your  de- 
fence. rjS.fifCHA. 

Lou,  Think  of  him  no  more !  Well,  I'll  obey ; 
but  if  a  wandering  uninvited  thought  should  creep 
by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must  I  not  give  the 
harmless  wretch  a'  shelter?  Oh  !  yes;  the  great 
artificer  of  the  human  heart  knows  every  thread 
he  wove  into  its  fabric,  nor  puts  his  work  to 
harder  uses  than  it  was  made  to  bear :  my  wishes 
then,  my  guiltless  ones,  I  mean,  are  free :  how 
fast  they  spring  within  me  at  that  sentence  ! 
Down,  down,  ye  busy  creatures  !  Whither  would 
you  carry  me  ?  Ah !  there  is  one  amongst  you,  a 
forward,  new  intruder,  that,  in  the  likeness  of 
an  offending,  generous  man,  grows  into  favour 
with  my  heart.  Fye,  fye  upon  it !  Belcour  pur- 
sues, insults  me;  yet,  such  is  the  fatality  of  my 
condition,  that  what  should  rouse  resentment, 
only  calls  up  love. 

Enter  Belcour. 

Bel,  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy  ! 

Lou,  Ah ! 

Bel,  Oh !  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  love- 
liest creature  !  but  let  me  kneel,  and  gaze  upon 
your  beauties ! 

Loti,  Sir !  Mr  Belcour,  rise !  What  is  it  you 
do? 

Bel,  See,  I  obey  you ;  Aiould  me  as  you  will, 
behold  your  ready  servant !  New  to  your  coun- 
try,'ignorant  of  your  manners,  habits,  and  desires, 
I  put  myself  into  your  hands  for  instruction; 
make  me  only  such  as  you  can  like  yourself,  and 
I  shall  be  happy. 

Lou,  I  must  not  hear  tliis,  Mr  Belcour :  go ; 
should  he,  that  parted  from  me  but  this  minute, 
now  return,  I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

Bel,  Fear  nothing ;  let  him  come :  I  love  you, 
madam ;  he*il  find  it  hard  to  make  me  unsay 
that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me !  your  impetuous  temper 
frightens  me ;  you  know  my  situation  ;  it  is  not 
generous  to  pursue  me  thus. 

Bel,  True;  I  do  know  your  situation,  your 
real  one,  Miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to  snatch 
you  from  it :  'twill  be  a  meritorious  act.  The  old 
captain  shall  rejoice;  Miss  Rusport  shall  be  made 
happy ;  and  even  he,  even  your  beloved  brother, 
with  whose  resentment  you  threaten  me,  shall,  in 
the  end,  applaud  and  thank  me.  Come,  thou 
art  a  dear,  enchanting  girl,  and  Fm  determined 
not  to  live  a  mmute  longer  without  thee ! 


Lou,  Hold !  are  you  mad  ?  I  see  yoo  are  a 
bold,  assumiug  man,  and  know  not  where  Q> 
stop. 

Bel  Who,  that  beholds  such  beauty,  can  ?  B^ 
Heaven,  you  put  my  blood  into  a  fiame  !  Pro- 
voking girl !  is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my  fortone 
to  content  you  ?  What  is  it  you  can  further  ask 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  grant  r 

Loa,  Yes,  with  the  same  facility  that  you  be- 
stowed upon  roc  Miss  Rusport's  diamouds.  For 
shame  !  for  shame  !  was  that  a  manly  story? 

Bel,  So !  so !  these  devilish  diamonds  meet 
me  every  where — Let  me  perisli  if  I  meant  yoo 
any  harm.  Oh !  I  could  tear  u^y  tongue  out  for 
saying  a  w6rd  about  the  matter. 

Lou.  Go  to  her,  then,  and  contradict  it;  till 
that  is  done,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

Btl,  Her  reputation  !  Now  she  has  got  upon 
that,  shc*ll  go  on  for  e^'er. — What  is  there  I  will 
not  do  for  your  sake?  I  will  go  t.o  Miss  Rusport. 
-  Lou,  Do  so ;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her, 
which,  I  suppose,  yoxx  kept  back  n>r  the  purpose 
of  pre^nting  others  to  her  of  a  greater  value; 
but,  for  the  future,  Mr  Belcour,  when  you  woold 
do  a  gallant  action  tonhat  lady,  don't  let  it  be  at 
my  expence. 

Bel,  1  see  where  she  points :  slie  is  willing 
enough  to  give  up  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds,  now 
she  finds  she  shall  be  a  ^iner  by  the  exchange. 
Be  it  so  !  'tis  what  I  wished ! — \Atide.\—\\ t% 
madam,  I  will  return  Miss  Rusport  ner  o«o 
jewels,  and  JOU  shall  have  others  of  tenfold  their 
value. 

Lou,  No,  sir ;  you  err  most  widely ;  it  if  my 
good  opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  you  most 
bribe. 

Bel,  Why,  what  the  devil  would  she  have  now? 
— ^Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey  and  pleaK 
you,  but  I  have  some  apprehension  that  we  mis- 
take each  other. 

Lou,  I  think  we  do :  tell  me,  then,  in  a  few 
words,  what  is  it  you  aim  at? 

Bel.  In  few  words,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty, 
I  must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated  with 
you,  that  had  you  but  been  such  as  it  would  bsTt 
become  me  to  have  called  my  wife,  I  had  beeo 
happy  in  knowing  you  by  that  name  ;  as  it  rs,  joo 
are  welcome  to  partake  my  fortune :  give  me,  io 
return,  your  person,  give  me  pleasure,  give  v» 
love;  free,  disencumbered, anti-matrimcMinlkne? 

Lou,  Stand  off!  and  let  me  never  see  yoa 
more. 

Bel  Hold,  bold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tu- 
talizing  girl !  Upon  my  knees,  I  swear,  yon  sfasH 
not  stir  till  youVe  consented  to  my  bliss. 

Lou.  Unhand  me,  sir :  O  Charles !  protect  me^ 
rescue  me,  redress  me !  \ExU  Lot?* 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Cha,  How*s  this!   Rise,  villmioy  and  defeat 
yourself ! 
Bel  VUlain ! 
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Cka,  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady  is  a  vil- 
lain  ! — Draw  ! 

BeL  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman !  Brand 
me  for  a  coward,  if  I  baulk  you  !  » 

CA«.  Yet  hold  !  Let  me  not  be  too  hasty : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Belcour  ? 

BeL  WeU,  sir? 

Cha,  How  is  it,  Mr  Belcour,  you  have  done 
this  mean,  unmanly  wrong;  beneath  the  mask  of 
generonty,  to  ^ve  this  fatal  stab  to  our  domestic 
peace?  You  might  hate  had  my  thanks^  my  bles- 
sing ;  take  my  defiance  now.  Tis  Dudley  speaks 
to  you ;  the  brother,  the  protector  of  that  injured 
lady. 

6eL  The  brother  ?  Give  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Cka.  What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Bel,  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  and  y6u. 
I  found  you,  sir,  (but  how,  or  why,  I  know  not) 
in  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Rusport — (yes,  colour 
at  the  name !)  I  gav6  you  no  disturbance  there, 
never  broke  in  upon  you  in  that  rich  and  plente- 
ous qukrter  I  but,  when  I  could  have  blasted  all 
your  projects  with  a  word,  spared  you,  in  foolish 
pity  spared  you,  nor  rouzed  her  from  the  fond 
credulity  in  which  your  artifice  had  lulled  her. 

Cha,  No,  sir,  nor  boasted  to  her  of  the  splen- 
did present  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa — the 
diamonds^  Mr  Belcour  !  How  was  that?  What 
can  you  plead  to  that  arraignment  ? 

BeL  Vou  question  me  too  late ;  the  name  of 
Belcour,  and  of  villain,  never  met  before ;  had 
you  inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  that  rash 
word,  you  might  have  Saved  yourself  or  me  a 
mortal  error :  now,  sir,  I  neither  give  nor  take 
an  ezphuiation ;  so,  come  on !  [T/nyJight. 

JEnter  Locisa,  and  aftenvardi  OTlaherty. 

Lou,  Hold,  hold  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold  I 
Charles!  Mr  Belcour!  Help!  Sir,  sir;  make 
haste,  theyll  murder  one  anotner  ! 

€^Fla,  Hell  and  confusion!  What's  all  this 
uproar  for?  Can't  you  leave  off  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor  girl  says 
to  you?  You've  done  a  notable  thing,  have  not 
TOO  both,  to  put  her  into  such  a  flurry  ?  I  think, 
o'  my  conscience,  she's  the  most  frighted  of  the 
three. 

Cka,  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself;  why  did 
you  interfere?  Tis  in  your  cause. 

BeL  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her  ! 

(/FUl  O  sir,  your  most  obedient !  You  are 
the  gentleman  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  here 
before ;  you  was  then  running  off  at  full  speed 
like  a  Calmuck ;  now  you  are  tilting  and  dnving 
Hke  a  Bedlamite  with  this  lad  here,  that  seems  as 
mad  as  yourself:  'tis  pity  but  your  country  had 
a  little  more  employment  for  you  both. 

BeL  Mr  Dudley,  when  you've,  recovered  the 
iadv,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found. 

[Exit  Bel. 

CfFla,  Well,  then,  can't  you  stay  where  you 
are,  and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of  looking  af- 

VpL.  II. 


tcr  youf  Yon  volatile  fellow  thinks  to  give  a  man 
the  meeting  by  getting  out  of  his  way :  by  my 
soul,  'tis  a  roundabout  method  that  of  his  !  But, 
I  think  he  called  you  Dudley.  Hark'e,  young  man, 
.are  you  the  son  of  my  friend  the  old  captain  ? 

Cka»  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this  lady  to 
her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to 
answer  your  questions. 

(yFla.  Ay,  will  I :  come  along,  pretty  one.  If 
you've  had  wrong  done  you,  young  roan,  you 
need  look  no  further  for  a  second;  Dennis  O'Fla- 
herty's  your  man  for  that :  but  never  draw  your 
sword  before  a  woman,  Dudley ;  damn  it,  never, 
while  you  live,  draw  your  sword  before  a  woman. 

[£xet»fi^ 

SCENE  v.— Lady  Rusport's  house. 

Enter  Lady  R^sport  and  Servant. 

S^.  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  bis  name 
is  Varland,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship. 

.  Ladjy  Rus.  Shew  him  in ;  the  very  man  I  wish 
to'See  fVarland — he  was  sir  Oliver's  solicitor,  and 
privy  to  all  his  affairs.  He  brings  some  pwd 
tidings ;  some  fresh  mortgage,  or  another  bond 
come  to  light ;  they  ^tart  up  every  day.    . 

Enter  Varland. 

Mr  Varland,  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  you're  heartily 
welcome,  honest  Mr  Varland ;  you  and  I  have 
not  met  since  our  late  irreparable  loss :  how  have 
you  passed  your  time  this  age? 

Var.  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough :  I  thought  I 
must  have  followed  good  sir  Oliver. 

Latfy  Rm.  Alack-a-day,  poor  man  !  Well,  Mr 
Varland,  you  find  me  here,  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  and  fatigue ;  torn  to  pieces  with  a  multi- 
plicity-of  afiairs ;  a  great  fortime  poured  upon 
me,  unsought  for  and  unexpected  :  'twas  my  good 
father's  will  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  I 
must  submit. 

Var,  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will  made 
in  the  year  forty-five,  immediately  after  captain. 
Dudley  s  marriage  with  your  sister. 

Ladjf  Rut.  I  do  so,  Mr  Varland ;  I  do  so. 

Var.  I  well  remember  it ;  I  engrossed  every 
syllable ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship 
set  so  little  store  by  this  vast  accession. 

Lad//  Rut.  Why,  you  know,  Mr  V^arland,  I 
am  a  moderate  woman  ;  I  bad  enough  before ;  a 
small  matter  satisfies  me ;  and  sir  Stephen  Rus- 
port (Heaven  be  his  portion !)  took  care  I  should 
not  want  that. 

Var.  Very  true;  very  true,  he  did  so;  and  I 
am  overjoyed  at  finding  your  ladyship  in  this  dis- 
position ;  for,  truth  to  say,  I  was  not  without 
apprehension  the  news  1  have  to  communicate 
would  have  been  of  some  prejudice  to  your  lady- 
ship's tranquillity. 

Lady  Rut.  News,  sir !  Wliat  news  have  yoifr 
for  me  ? 
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Var:  Nay,  nothitig  to  alann  you :  a  tHfle,  in 
your  preseut  way  of  thinking :  I  have  a  will  of 
sir  diver's  you  have  never  seen. 

Ladi/  Ru8,  A  will !  Impossible  !  How  came 
you  by  it,  pray  ? 

Var.  I  drew  it  up,  at  his  command,  in  his  last 
illness :  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble ;  it 
gives  his  whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grandson, 
Charles  Dudley. 

Lady  Rus,  To  Dudley !  His  estate  to  Charles 
Dudley  !  I  can*t  support  it !  I  shall  faint !  You've 
killed  me,  you  vile  man !  I  never  shall  siurvive 
it! 

Var,  Look'e  there,  now  !  I  protest,  I  thought 
you  would  have  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of  the  in- 
cumbrance. 

Lady  Ru$.  nris  false;  'ds  all  a  forgery,  con- 
certed between  yoU  and  Dudley ;  why,  else,  did  I 
never  hear  of  it  before  ? 

Var.  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  Fll  tell  you. 
•^-By  sir  Oliver's  direction,  I  was  to  deliver  this 
will  into  no  hands  but  his  grandson,  Dudley's : 
the  young  gentleman  happened  to  be  then  in 
Scotland ;  I  was  dispatched  thither  in  search  of 
him :  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  my  journey  brought 
on  a  fever  by  the  way,  which  confined  me  in  ex- 
treme danger  for  several  days :  upon  my  reco- 
very, I  pursued  my  journey,  found  young  Dudley 
had  left  Scotland  m  the  interim,  and  am  now  di- 
rected hither ;  where,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  him, 
daiibtless,  I  shall  discharge  my  conscience,  and 
fulfil  my  conmiission. 

Lady  Rus.  Dudley,  then,  as  yet,  knows  no- 
thing of  this  will  ? 

Var.  Nothing;  that  secret  rests  with  me. 
Lady  Rus.  A  thought  occurs  !  by  this  fellow's 
talking  of  his  conscience,  I  should  guess  it  was 
upon  sale. — [^su/«.] — Come,  Mr  Varland,  if  'tis 
as  you  say,  I  must  submit.  I  was  somewhat 
flurried  at  first,  and  forgot  myself;  I  ask  your 
pardon :  this  is  no  place  to  talk  of  business ;  step 
with  me  into  my  room ;  we  will  there  compare 

die  will,  and  resolve  accordingly Oh  !  would 

your  fever  liad  you,  and  I  had  your  paper ! 

[Exeunt 
SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport,   Charles,  and  O'Fla- 

HERTY. 

Char.  So,  so !  My  lady  and  her  lawyer  have 
retired  to  close  confabuladon :  now,  major,  if 
you  are  the  generous  man  I  take  you  for,  grant 
mc  one  favour. 

CFla.  Faith  will  I,  and  not  think  much  of  my 
generosity  neither ;  for,  though  it  may  not  be  in 
my  power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask,  look  you,  it 
cun  never  be  in  my  heart  to  refuse  it. 

Cha.  Could  diis  man's  tongue  do  jusdce  to  his 
thoughts,  how  eloquent  would  he  be  !       [Aside. 

Char.  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room  : 
keep  guard,  for  a  few  moments,  upon  the  enemy's 
modonsy  in  the  chamber  beyond;  and,  if  they 


should  attempt  a  sally,  stop  their  march  a  mo- 
ment, till  your  friend  here  can  make  good  his  re- 
treat down  the  back -stairs. 

0*Fla.  A  word  to  the  wise  !  I'm  an  oM  cam- 
paigner ;  make  the  best  use  of  your  time ;  and 
trust  me  for  tying  the  old  cat  up  to  the  picket. 

Char.  Hush  !  hush  !  not  so  loud 

Cha.  Tis  the  office  of  a  centinel,  niajor,  yon 
have  undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  .a  neld-offi- 
cer. 

O^Fla.  Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear  boy; 
and,  therefore,  no  disgrace  to  a  general. 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Charces  and  Charlotte. 

Char.  Well,  Charles,  will  you  commit  your- 
self to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

Cha.  Most  readily;  and  let  me,  before  ooe 
goes  by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I  can  ever 
make  for  your  abundant  generosity. 

Char.  Hold,  hold !  so  vile  a  thing  as  laooey 
must  not  come  lietween  us.  What  shall  I  sa?  ? 
O  Charles!  O  Dudley!  What  difficultiea  baVe 
you  thrown  upon  me!  Familiarly  as  we  have 
lived,  I  shrink  now  at  what  I'm  doing ;  and, 
anxiously  as  1  have  sought  this  opportunity,  my 
fears  almost  persuade  me  to  abandon  it. 

Cha.  You  alarm  me. 

Char.  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been  so 
distant,  and,  at  this  moment,  are  so  deterring, 
that,  was  it  not  for  the  hope  that  delicacy,  and 
not  disgust,  inspires  this  conduct  in  you,  I  shouki 
sink  with  shame  and  apprehension :  but  dme 
presses,  and  I  must  speak — and  plainly  too 
Was  you  now  in  possession  of  your  grandfather*! 
estate,  as  justly  you  ought  to  be  ;  and  was 
you  inclined  to  seek  a  companion  for  life, 
should  you,  or  should  you  not,  in  dmt  case, 
honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte  with  your 
choice? 

Cha.  My  unworthy  Charlotte  !  So  judge  mt 
Heaven,  there  is  nut  a  circumstance  on  earth  so . 
valuable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear  to  me  as 
your  person ;  but,  to  bring  poverty,  disgrace,  re- 
proach from  friends,  ridicule  from  all  the  worU, 
upon  a  generous  benefactress ;  thievishly  to  steal 
into  an  open,  unreserved,  ingenuous  heart,  0 
Charlotte!  dear,  unhappy  girl,  it  is  not  to  be 
done. 

Char.  Nay,  now  you  rate  too  highly  the  poor 
aiivantages  K>rtune  alone  has  given  me  over  yoo; 
how  otherwise  could  we  bring  our  merits  to'  any 
balance  ?  Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  have 
enough  ;  make  that  enough  sdll  more,  by  shar- 
ing it  with  me  :  sole  heiress  of  my  father's  foi^ 
tune,  a  short  dme  will  put  it  in  my  disposal;  in 
the  mean  while,  you  will  be  sent  to  join  ymir 
regiment :  let  us  prevent  a  separadon,  by  setting 
out  this  very  night  for  that  happy  country,  where 
marriage  still  is  free :  carry  me  this  mooieiit  to 
Belcour's  lodgings. 
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Cka.    Belcour's? ^The   name  is  ominous! 

there's  murder  in  it:  bloody  inexorable  honour! 

\A9ide. 

Char,  jyje  pause  ?  Put  me  into  his  hands, 
while  yon  provide  the  means  for  our  escape  :  he 
is  the  most  generous^  the  most  honourable  of 
men. 

Cha,  Honourable  !  most  honourable ! 

Char,  Can  you  doubt  it.^  Do  you  demur? 
Have  you  forgot  your  letter?  Why,  Belcour 'twas 
that  prompted  me  to  this  proposal,  that  promis- 
ed to  supply  the  means,  that  nobly  offered  his 
unasked  assistance—-^ 

EnUr  O'Flaherty,  huitily. 

O^Fla,  Run,  run  !  for  holy  St  Antony's  sake, 
to  hcHTse  and  away  !  The  conference  is  broke  up, 
and  the  old  lady  advances  upon  a  full  Pied- 
montese  trot,  within  pistol-shot  of  your  encamp- 
ment. 

Char.  Here,  here !  down  the  back-stairs !  O 
Charles,  remember  me ! 

Cha,  Fareweil !  Now,  now  I  feel  myself  a 
coward.  [Exit, 

Chart  What  does  he  mean  ? 

O^Fla.  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone  :  she 
has  cooled  the  lacrs  cour&ge,  and  wonders  he 
feels  like  a  coward.  There  s  a  damned  deal  of 
mischief  brewing  between  this  hyena  and  her 
lawyer :  egad,  I'll  step  behind  this  screen  and 
listen :  a  good  soldier  must  sometimes  6ght  in 
ambusbf  as  w^  as  open  field.  [Retires, 

Enter  Lady  Rusport  and  Varland. 

Ladi^  Rus,  Sure  I  heard  somebody.  Hark ! 
No ;  only  the  servants  going  down  the  back-stairs. 
Well,  Mr  Varland,  I  think  then  we  are  agreed  : 

Jrou'll  take  my  money ;  and  your  conscience  po 
oncer  stands  in  your  way. 

Var,  Your  father  was  my  benefactor  ;  his 
will  ought  to  be  sacred  ;  but,  if  I  commit  it  to 
the  flames,  how  will  he  be  the  wiser?  Dudley, 
'ds  true,  has  done  me  no  harm ;  but  five  thou- 
sand pounds  will  do  me  much  ^uod  :  so,  in  short, 
madam,  I  take  your  offer ;  I  will  confer  with  my 
derk,  who  witnessed  the  will ;  and  to-morrow 
morning  put  it  into  your  hands,  upon  condition 
you  put  five  thousand  good  pounds  into  mine. 

Lady  Rus.  Tis  a  bargain:  I'll  be  ready  ^r 
you :  farewell.  [Exit. 

Var.  Let  me  consider — Five  thousand  pounds, 
prompt  payment,  for  destroying  this  scrap  of  pa- 
per, not  worth  Bve  farthings ;  'tis  a  fortune  easily 
earned  ;  yes;  and  'tis  another  man's  fortune 
easily  thrown  away :  'tis  a  good  round  sum  to  be 
paid  down  at  once  for  a  bribe ;  but  'tis  a  damn- 
ed rogue's  trick  in  me  to  take  it. 

O^Flu.  So,  so  !   this  fellow  speaks  truth  to 

himself,  though  he  lies  to  other  people But 

hush !  [Aside. 

Var.  Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  benefac- 
tor; that's  a  foul  crime !  but  he's  dead,  and  can 


never  reproach  me  with  it  :  and  'tis  robbing 
voung  Dudley  of  his  lawful  patrimony ;  that's  a 
hard  case :  but  he's  ahve,  and  knows  nothing  of 
the  matter. 

CFia.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring  off 
the  rogueries  of  others,  that  they  are  never  with- 
out an  excuse  for  their  own.  [Aside, 

Var.  Were  I  assured  now,  that  Dudley  would 
give  me  half  the  money  for  producing  this  will, 
that  lady  Rusport  does  for  concealing  it,  I  would 
deal  with  him,  and  be  an  honest  man  at  half 
price.  I  wish  every  gentleman  of  my  profession 
could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  the  same 
thing. 

(yFlai  A  bargain,  old  gentleman !  Nay,  never 
start  nor  stare  !  you  wasn't  afraid  of  your  own 
conscience,  never  be  afraid  of  roe. 

Var.  Of  you,  sir !  who  are  you,  pray? 

CyFla.  1 11  tell  you  who  1  am :  you  .seem  to 
wish  to  be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set 
about  it.  Now,  1  am  the  very  man  in  the  world 
to  make  you  so ;  for,  if  you  do  not  give  me  up 
that  paper  this  very  instant,  by  the  soul  of  me, 
fellow,  1  will  not  leave  one  whole  bone  in  your 
skin  that  shan't  be  broken. 

Var.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  take  this 
paper  from  me  ? 

(yFla.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  keep  it 
from  young  Dudley  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  con- 
tains, but  1  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer  in  my 
hands  than  in  yours ;  therefore,  give  it  me  with- 
out more  words,  and  save  yourself  a  beating :  do 
now ;  you  had  best. 

Var.  Well,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a .  grace 
of  necessity.  There  !  I  have  acquitted  my  con- 
science, at  the  expence  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

0*Fla.  Five  thousand  pounds!  Mercy  upon 
me  !— When  there  are  such  temptations  in  the 
law,  can  we  wonder  if  some  of  the  corps  are  a 
disgrace  to  it  ? 

Var,  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper ;  if  you  are 
an  honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 

CfFla,  An  honest  man  !  look  at  me,  friend.  I 
am  a  soldiery  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave :  I 
am  an  Irishman,  honey .^  mine  is  not  the  country 
of  dishonour.  Now,  sirrah,  be  gone;  if  you 
enter  these  doors,  or  give  lady  Rusport  the 
least  item  of  what  has  passed,  I  will  cut  off 
both  your  ears,  and  rob  the  pillory  of  its  due. 

Var,  I  wish  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  his  sight ! 

[lUeunt, 

SCENE  Vni.— -4  room  in  Stockwell's  House. 

Enter  Stock  WELL. 

Stock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Belcour ;  this 
noble  instance  of  his  generosity,  which  old  Dud- 
ley has  been  relating,  allies  me  to  him  at  once ; 
concealment  becomes  too  painful  ;  I  shall  be 
proud  to  own  hun  for  my  son— But  see,  he's 
here ! 
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Belcour  entcrSj  and  throws  himseffupon  a  sofa, 

Bel.  O  my  curst  tropical  constitution  !  Would 
to  Heaven  1  had  been  dropt  upon  the  snows  of 
Lapland,  and  never  felt  the  blessed  influence  of 
the  sun,  so  I  had  never  burnt  with  these  inflam- 
matory passions! 

Stock,  So,  so !  you  seem  disordered,  Mr  Bel- 
cour? 

JbeL  Disordered,  sir !  Why  did  I  ever  quit  the 
soil  in  which  I  grew  ?  what  evil  planet  drew  me 
from  that  warm  sunny  region,  wnere  naked  na- 
ture walks  without  disguise,  into  this  cold,  oon- 
trivinfl:,  artificial  country  ? 

Stock,  Come,  sir,  you've  met  a  rascal — what 
of  that  ?  general  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel.  No,  sir;  I*ve  met  reflection  by  the  way; 
Pve  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury,  and  met  a 
silent  monitor — Well,  well,  a  villain  ! — 'twas  not 
to  be  pardoned — pray*  never  mind  me,  sir. 

Stock,  Alas,  my  heart  bleeds  for  him  ! 

Bel,  And  yet  I  might  have  heard  him :  now, 
plague  upon  that  blundering  irishman  for  com- 
ing in  as  he  did !  the  hurry  of  the  deed  might 
palliate  the  event :  deliberate  execirtion  has  less 
to  plead — Mr  Stockwell,  I  am  bad  company  to 
you. 

Stock.  Oh,  sir,  make  no  excuse.  I  think  you 
have  not  found  me  forward  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  your  pleasures  and  pursuits;  'tis  not  my  dis* 
position  ;  but  there  are  times,  when  want  of 
curiosity  would  be  want  of  friendship. 

Bel,  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you  and 
I  shall  never  think  alike;  the  punctilious  rules, 
b>  which  I  am  bound,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
your  ledgers,  nor  will  pass  current  in  the  counts 
mg-housc  of  a  trader. 

Stock,  Tis  very  well,  sir :  if  you  think  I  can 
render  you  any  service,  it  will  be  worth  your 
trial  to  confide  in  roe;  if  not,  your  secret  is 
safer  in  your  own  bosom. 

Bel.  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence : 
pray,  sit  down  by  me.  You  must  know,  I  have 
an  aflair  of  honour  on  my  hands  with  young  Dud- 
ley ;  and,  though  I  put  up  with  no  man's  insult, 
yet  I  wish  to  take  away  no  man's  life. 

Stock.  I  know  the  young  man,  and  am  appris- 
ed of  your  generosity  to  his  father :  what  can 
have  bred  a  quarrel  between  you  ? 

Bel,  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a 
haughty  provocation  on  his.  There  is  a  girl,  Mr 
Stockwell,  whom  I  have  unflrtunately  seen,  of 
most  uncommon  beauty.  She  has,  withal,  an  air 
of  so  much  natural  modesty,  that  had  I  not 
had  good  assurance  of  her  being  an  attainable 
wanton,  I  declare  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  attempting  the  chastity  of  Diana. 

Enter  Servant. 

Stock.  Hey-day,  do  you  interrupt  us  ? 

6cr,  Sir,  there*s  an  Irish  gentleman  will  take 


no  denial ;  be  says  be  must  see  Mr  Belcour  di- 
rectly, upon  business  of  the  last  consequence 

Bel,  Admit  him  :  'tis  the  Irish  omcer  that 
parted  us,  and  brings  me  young  Dudley's  cKal- 
ienge :  I  should  have  made  a  long  story  of  it, 
and  bell  tell  you  in  three  words. 

Enter  O'Flaherty. 

(yFla.  Savd  yor,  my  dear  :  and  you,  sir !  I 
have  a  little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you. 

BeL  Pray  deliver  your  commands  :  this  g^- 
tleman  is  my  intimate  friend. 

CyFla.  Why,  then,  ensign  Dudley  will  be  glad  to 
measure  swords  with  you,  yonder,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at  nine  o'clock — 
you  know  the  place  ! 

BeL  1  do ;  and  shall  observe  the  appointment 

O'Fla.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  sir  ?  We  shaU 
want  a  fourth  lumd. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  I  dose  with 
your  proposal ;  and,  though  I  am  not  fully  infor- 
med of  tne  occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall  rely 
on  Mr  Belcitur's  honour  for  the  justice  of  it ;  and 
willingly  stake  my  life  in  his  defence. 

0*Fla,  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman  of  honour,  and 

I  shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to  yon 

But  hark'e,  Belcour,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot 
part  of  my  errand :  there  is  the  money  you  ^ve 
old  Dudley ;  you  may  tell  it  over,  'faitn ;  'tis  a 
receipt  in  full :  now  the  lad  can  put  you  to  death 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  "and  when  fate  has  done 
that  job  for  you,  let  it  be  a  warning  how  you  a^ 
tempt  the  sister  of  a  man  of  honour. 

BeL  Hie  sister ! 

(yFla.  Ay,  the  sister;  'tis  English,  is  it  not? 
Or  Irish ;  'tis  all  one :  you  understand  me  ?  his 
sister,  or  Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I  think, 
call  her  which  you  will.  By  St  Patrick,  'tis  a  fool- 
ish piece  of  a  business,  Belcour,  to  go  about  to 
take  away  a  poor  girl's  virtue  from  her,  when 
there  are  so  many  to  be  met  in  this  town,  wb» 
have  disposed  of  theirs  to  your  hands.        [Exit 

Stock.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck  !  What  is  it 
you  have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking  husiDess 
m  which  I  have  engaged  ?  If  I  understood  bin 
right,  'tis  the  sister  of  young  Dudley  you've  been 
attempting :  you  talked  to  me  of  a  pro£es^ 
wanton  !  the  girl  he  speaks  of  has  beauty  enough 
indeed  to  inflame  your  desires,  but  she  has  ho- 
nour, innocence,  and  simplicity,  to  awe  the  most 
licentious  passion :  if  you  have  done  that,  Mr 
Belcour,  I  renounce  you,  I  abandon  you,  I  for- 
swear all  fellowship  or  friendship  with  you  for 
ever. 

BeL  Have  patience  for  a  moment :  we  do  in- 
deed speak  of  tlie  same  person — but  she  is  not 
innncent,  she  is  not  young  Dudley's  sister. 

Stock.  Astonishing  !  Who  told  you  this? 

BeL  The  woman  where  she  lodges ;  the  persm 
who  put  roe  on  the  pursuit,  and  contrived  oyr 
meetings. 

Stock,  What  woman?  what  person? 
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BcL  Fulmer  her  name  is :  I  warrant  you  I  did 
not  p«tx:eed  without  good  grounds. 
Siock.  Fubner !  Fulmer ! Who  waits  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Send  Mr  Stukely  hidier  directly.  [Exit  Ser,] 
I  begin  to  nee  my  way  into  this  dark  transaction. 
Mr  Delcour,  Mr  Beicour !  you  are  no  match  for 
the  cunning  and  contriFances  of  this  intriguing 
town. 

Enter  Stukelt. 

Pridiee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the  wo- 
man and  her  husband,  who  were  stopt  upon  sus- 
picion of  selling  stolen  diamonds  at  our  nextrdoor 
neighbour's,  the  jeweller  ? 

Stuke.  Fulmer. 

Stock.  So !  • 

BeL  Can  yoa  procure  me  a  sight  of  those  dia- 
monds? 

Siuke,  They  are  now  in  my  hand ;  I  was  de- 
sired to  shew  them  to  Mr  Stockwell. 

Stock,  Give  them  to  me :  what  do  I  see  ?  As 
I  live,  the  very  diamonds  Miss  Rusport  sent  hi- 
ther, and  whioi  I  intrusted  to  you  to  return. 

BeL  Yes»  but  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  gave 
them  to  Mrs  Fulmer  to  present  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Stock.  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her  to 
oomplianoe? 

BeL  I  own  it. 

Stock.  For  shame,  for  shame !  and  'twas  this 
woman's  intelligence  you  relied  upon  for  Miss 
Dudley's  character  ? 

BeL  I  thought  she  knew  her ;  by  Heaven,  I 
would  have  died  sooner  than  have  insulted  a  wo- 
man of  \irtue,  or  a  man  of  honour ! 

Stock.  I  think  you  would  :  but  mark  the  dan- 
ger of  licentious  courses :  you  are  betrayed,  rob- 
bed, abused,  and,  but  for  this  providential  disco- 
very, in  a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of  the  world 

with  all  your  follies  on  your  head Dear 

Stukely,  go  to  my  neighbour,  tell  him  I  have  an 
owner  for  the  jewels,  and  heg  him  to  carry  the 
people  under  custody  to  the  London  tavern,  and 
wait  for  me  there. — [Exit  Stukely.] — I  fear  the 
Uw  does  not  provide  a  punishment  to  reach  the 
villainy  of  rhcse  people ;  but  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  could  you  take  any  thing  on  the  word  of 
fuch  an  informer? 


BeL  Because  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  in 
your  country  to  know  how  few  informers'  words 
are  to  be  taken :  persuaded,  however,  as  I  was  of 
Miss  Dudley's  guilt,  I  must  own  to  you,  I  was 
staggered  with  the  appearance  of  such  innocence, 
especially  when  I  saw  her  admitted  into  Miss 
Rusport's  company. 

Stock.  Gooa  Heaven!  did  you  meet  her  at 
Miss  Rusport's,  and  could  you  doubt  of  her  being 
a  woman  of  reputation  ? 

BeL  By  you,  perhaps,  such  a  mistake  could 
not  have  been  made ;  but  in  a  perfect  stranger,  I 
hope,  it  is  venial.  I  did  not  know  what  artifices 
young  Dudley  might  have  used  to  conceal  her 
character ;  I  did  not  know  what  disgrace  attend- 
ed the  detection  of  it. 

Stock.  I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you,  which 
you  have  narrowly  escaped  ;  you  addressed  a  wo- 
man of  honour  with 'all  the  loose  incense  of  a 
profane  admirer,  and  you  have  drawn  upon  you 
the  resentment  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  thinks 
himself  bound  to  protect  her.  Well,  sir,  you 
must  atone  for  this  mistake. 

BeL  To  the  lady,  the  most  penitent  submission 
I  can  make  is  justly  due  ;  but,  in  the  execution 
of  an  act  of  iustice,  it  shall  never  be  said  my  soul 
was  swayed  by  the  least  particle  of  fear :  I  have 
received  a  challenge  from  her  brother ;  now, 
thouij;h  I  would  give  my  fortune,  almost  my  life 
itself,  to  purchase  her  happiness,  yet  I  cannot 
abate  her  one  scruple  of  my  honour ;  I  have  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  character,  and 
he  mistook  yours ;  error  begets  error. 

BeL  Villain,  Mr  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh  word. 

Stock.  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be  un- 
said. 

BeL  Come,  come ;  it  shall  be  unsaid. 

Slock.  Or  else  what  follows?  Why,  the  sword 
is  drawn,  and,  to  heal  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  you  make  an  ho- 
nourable amends,  by  murdering  the  brother. 

BeL  Murdering! 

Stock,  Tis  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks  the 
word ;  in  the  vocabulary  of  modem  honour  there 
is  no  such  term — But  come,  I  don*t  despair  of 
satisfying  the  one,  without  alarming  the  other ; 
that  done,  I  have  a  discovery  to  unfold,  that  you 
will  then,  I  hope,  be  fitted  to  receive. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— T%c  London  tavern. 


Enter  CFlaherty,  Stockwell,  Chables, 
and  JSelcour. 

(yFla.  Gentlemen,  well  met!  you  under- 
stand each  other's  minds ;  and,  as  1  see  you  have 
brought  nothing  but  your  swords,  you  may  set  to 
without  any  further  ceremony. 

Stock,  You  will  not  find  us  backward  in  any 
worthy  cause ;  but,  before  we  proceed  any  fur- 
ther, I  would  ask  this  young  gentleman,  whether 
he  has  any  explanation  to  require  of  Mr  Bcl- 
cour. 

Cha,  Of  Mr  Belcour  none ;  his  actions  speak 
for  themselves :  but  to  you,  sir,  I  would  fain  pro- 
pose one  question. 

Stock,  Name  it. 

Cha,  How  is  it,  Mr  Stockwell,  that  I  meet  a 
man  of  your  character  on  this  ground  ? 

Stock.  I  will  answer  you  directly,  and  my  an- 
swer shall  not  displease  you.  I  come  hither  in 
defence  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Dudley,  to  re- 
dress the  injuries  of  an  innocent  young  lady. 

0*Fla.  By  my  soul  the  man  knows  he's  to  fight, 
only  he  mistakes  which  side  he's  to  be  of. 

Stock,  You  are  about  to  draw  your  sword  to 
refute  a  charge  against  your  sister's  honour ;  you 
would  do  well,  if  there  were  no  better  means 
within  reach ;  but  the  proofs  of  her  innocence 
are  lodged  in  our  bosoms,  and,  if  we  fall,  you  de- 
stroy the  evidence  that  most  effectually  can  clear 
her  fame. 

Cha,  Ho^'s  that,  sir  ? 

Stock,  This  gentl^ro^n  could  best  explain  it  to 
you,  but  you  have  given  him  an  undeserved 
name  that  seals  his  lips  against  you  :  I  am  not 
under  the  same  inhibition ;  and,  if  your  anger  can 
keep  cool  for  a  few  minutes,  I  desire  I  may  call 
in  two  witnesses,  who  will  solve  all  difficulties  at 
once.  Here,  waiter !  bring  those  people  in  that 
are  without. 

CfFla.  Out  upon  it,  what  need  is  there  for  so 
much  talking  about  tlie  matter }  can't  you  settle 
your  differences  first,  and  dispute  about  them  af- 
terwards? 

FuLHER  and  Mrs  Fulmer  brought  in, 

Cha,  Fulmer  and  his  wife  in  custody  ? 

Stock.  Yes,  sir ;  these  are  your  honest  landlord 
find  landlady,  now  in  custody  for  defrauding  this 
gentleman  of  certain  diamonds  intended  to  have 
been  presented  to  your  sister. — Be  so  good,  Mrs 
Fulmer,  to  inform  the  company  why  you  so 
grossly  scandalized  the  reputation  of  an  innocent 
lady,  by  persuading  Mr  Belcour,  that  Miss  Dud- 
ley was  not  the  sister,  but  the  mistress,  of  this 
gentleman. 

Mrs  FuL  Sir,  I  don*t  know  what  right  you 


have  to  question  me,  and  I  shall  not  answer  tffl 
I  see  occasion. 

Stock,  Had  you  been  as  silent  heretofore,  ma- 
dam, it  would  have  saved  you  some  tronble ;  but 
we  don't  want  your  confession.  This  letter, 
which  you  wrote  to  Mr  Belcour,  will  explain  your 
design ;  and  these  diamonds,  which,  of  right,  be- 
long to  Miss  Rusport,  will  confirm  your  guilt: 
the  law,  Mrs  Fulmer,  will  make  you  speak, 
though  I  can't.  Constable,  take  charge  of  your 
prisoners. 

Ful.  Hold  a  moment !  Mr  Stockwell,  yon  are 
a  gentleman  that  knows  the  world,  and  a  mem- 
'  her  of  parliament ;  we  shall  not  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  YOU ;  we  know  we  are  open  to  the 
law,  and  we  know  the  utmost  it  can  do  against 
us.  Mr  Belcour  has  been  ill  used,  to  be  sure^ 
and  so  has  Miss  Dudley ;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  always  condemned  the  plot  as  a  very  foobafa 
plot;  but  it  was  a  child  of  Mrs  Fuhnei^s  braio, 
and  she  would  not  be  put  ont  of  conceit  with  it 

Mrs  FuL  You  are  a  very  foolish  man,  Mr 
Fulmer;  so,  prithee,  hold  yonr  tongoe. 

FuL  Therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  if  yo«  send 
her  to  Bridewell,  it  won't  be  fimtss ;  and  if  joa 
give  her  a  little  wholesome  cKscipline,  she  may  be 
the  better  for  that  too :  but  fur  me,  Mr  Stock- 
well,  who  am  9,  man  of  letters,  I  must  beseech 
you,  sir,  not  to  bring  any  disgrace  upon  my  pro- 
fession. 

Stock,  'TIS  yon,  Mr  Fulmer,  not  I,  that  dis- 
grace your  profession ;  therefore  begone,  nor  ex- 
pect that  I  will  betray  the  interests  of  roanknd 
so  far  as  to  shew  favour  to  such  incendiaries. 
Take  them  away ;  I  blush  to  think  such  wietdics 
should  have  the  power  tq  set  two  honest  men  it 
variance.  [Exeunt  Fvlwew^J^, 

Cha.  Mr  Belcour,  wc  have  n&istaken  eadi 
other ;  let  us  exchange  fore^iveness.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  intended  no  affiront  to  my  sister,  aad 
ask  your  pardon  for  the  expression  I  was  betnj- 
ed  into. 

Bel.  Tis  enou^,  sir;  the  error  began  on  mj 
side,  and  was  Miss  Dudley  here,  I  would  be  the 
first  to  atone. 

Stock.  Let  us  all  adjourn  to  my  house,  swl 
conclude  the  evening  like  friends :  yon  will  fad 
a  little  entertainment  ready  for  you ;  and,  if  I  tm 
not  mistaken.  Miss  Dudley  and  her  father  will 
make  part  of  our  company.  Come^  major,  do 
you  consent.^ 

(yFla,  Most  readily,  Mr  Stockwell ;  a  quarrel, 
well  made  up,  is  better  than  a  victory  hardl| 
earned.  Give  me  your  hand,  Belcour;  o' in j 
con^ence,  you  are  too  honest  for  the  000007 
you  live  in.  And  now,  my  dear  lad,  since  peace 
is  concluded  on  all  sides,  I  have  a  discovery  to 
make  to  you,  which  you  must  find  out  for  yoor- 
self ;  for  deuce  take  me  if  I  rightly  compreheod 
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it,  only  that  your  aunt  Rusport  is  in  a  conspiracy 
against  you,  ami  a  vile  rogue  of  a  lawyer,  whose 
name  I  forget,  at  the  bottom  of  it 

Cka.  What  conspiracy  ?  Dear  major,  recollect 
yourself. 

CFia,  By  my  soul,  IVe  no  faculty  at  recol- 
lecting myself;  out  We  a  paper  somewhere  about 
me,  £at  will  tell  you  more  of  the  matter  than  I 
can.  When  I  get  to  tlie  merchant's,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  find  it 

Cha,  Well,  it  must  be  in  your  own  way;  but 
I  confess  you  have  thoroughly  roused  my  curio- 
sty.  lElxeunt, 

SCENE  II.-— Stockwell's  houte. 

Enter   Captain  Dudley,    Louisa,    and 

Stukely. 

Dud,  And  are  those  wretches,  Fnlmer  and  his 
%ife,  in  safe  custody  ? 

Siuke.  They  are  m  good  hands ;  I  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son  was  to 
be,  and  then  went  in  search  of  you.  You  may 
be  sure  Mr  Stockwell  will  enforce  the  law  agunst 
them  as  far  as  it  will  \ip. 

Dud,  What  mischief  might  their  cursed  ma-^ 
dunatioiis  have  produced,  but  for  thb  timely  dis- 
covery ! 

Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified  ! — I  tremble  with  ap- 
prehension lest  Mr  Belcuur*s  impetuosity,  and 
Charles's  spirit,  should  not  wait  for  an  explana- 
tion, but  drive  them  both  to  extremes,  before 
the  mistake  can  be  unravelled. 

Slukc.  Mr  Stockwell  is  with  them,  madam, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear — you  cannot  sup- 
pose he  would  ask  you  hither  for  any  other  pur- 
pose but  to  celebrate  their  reconciliation,  and  to 
receive  Mr  Belcour^s  atonement. 

Dud.  No,  no,  Louisa.  Mr  StockwelFs  honour 
and  discretion  guard  us  against  all  danger  or  of- 
fence— he  well  knows  we  will  endure  no  imputa- 
tion on  the  honour  of  our  family,  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  invited  us  to  receive  satisfaction  on 
that  score  in  an  amicable  way. 

Xaii.' Would  to  Heaven  they  were  returned  ! 

Stuke,  You  may  expect  them  every  minute; 
and  see,  madam,  agreeable  to  your  wish,  they 
are  here.  \Exit  Stuke. 

Enter  Charles,    and  afterwards  Stockwell 

and  O'Flaherty. 

Ltfu.  O  Charles !  O  brother !  how  could  you 
serve  n>e  so  ?  how  could  you  tell  me  you  was  go- 
ing to  lady  Rusport's,  and  then  set  out  with  a 
desipi  of  fighting  Mr  Belcour  ?  But  where  is  he  ? 
Where  is  your  antagonist  ? 

Siock.  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you ;  and 
you.  Miss  Dudley,  do  me  particular  honour. 
We  have  been  adjusting,  sir,  a  very  extraordi- 
nary and  dangerous  mistake,  which,  I  take  for 
granted,  my  friend  Stukely  has  explained  to  you. 

Dud,  He  has,    I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 


Mr  Belcour  to  believe  he  coald  be  guilty  of  a 
designed  affront  to  an  innocent  girl ;  and  I  am 
much  too  well  acquainted  with  your  character,  to 
suppose  you  could  abet  him  in  such  design ;  I 
have  no  aoubt,  therefore,  all  tilings  will  be  set  to 
rights  in  very  few  words,  when  we  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  Mr  Belcour. 

Stock.  He  has  only  slept  into  the  compting- 
house,  and  will  wait  upon  ,you  directly.  You 
will  not  be  over  strict,  madam,  in  weighing  Mr 
Bclcour's  conduct  to  the  minutest  scruple.  His 
manners,  passions,  and  opinions,  are  not,  as  yet, 
assimilated  to  this  climate ;  he  comes  amongst 
yon  a  new  character,  an  inhabitant  of  a  new 
world ;  and  both  hospitality,  as  well  as  pity,  re- 
commend him  to  our  indulgence. 

Enter  Belcour,  who  bows  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Bel,  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you — 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  offend  you — I  for* 
feited  mine,  and  erred  against  the  light  of  the 
sun,  when  I  overlooked  your  virtues — but  your 
beauty  was  predominant,  and  hid  them  from  my 
sight — I  now  perceive  I  was  the  dupe  of  a  roost 
improbable  report,  and  humbly  entreat  your 
pardon. 

Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it ;  'twas  a  mistake. 

Bel.  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little  else  ; 
'twas  founded  in  mystery,  and  has  continued  in 
error :  I  was  once  given  to  hope,  Mr  Stockwell, 
that  you  was  to  have  delivered  me  from  tliese 
difficulties;  but,  either  I  do  not  deserve  your 
confidence,  or  I  was  deceived  in  my  expecta- 
tions. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your  par- 
don, I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  confi*^ 
dence. 

Lou.  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was 
asked. 

Bel.  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence,  ho- 
nour me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me  a  few 
minutes  conversation  in  private  with  you. 

[She  turns  to  her  father. 

Dud.  By  nil  means,  l/ouisa ;  come,  Mr  Stock- 
well,  let  us  go  into  another  room. 

Cha.  And  now,  mtyor  OTIaherty,  I  daim 
your  promise  of  a  sight  of  the  paper,  that  is  to 
unravel  this  conspiracy  of  my  aunt  Rusport's:  I 
think  I  have  waited  with  great  patience. 

CFla.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  call  to 
mind  what  it  was  I  overheard — IVe  got  the  pa- 
per, and  will  give  you  the  best  account  I  can  of 
the  whole  transaction. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Belcour  and  Louisa. 

BeL  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  audi- 
ence, to  repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and  confu- 
sion. How  shall  I  atone  ?  What  reparation  can 
I  make  to  you  and  virtue  ? 

Lou,  To  me  there's  nothing  due,  nor  any  thing 
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demanded  of  you,  bat  your  more  favourable  opi- 
nion for  the  future,  if  you  should  chance  to  think 
of  me.  Upon  the  part  of  virtue,  Vm  not  em- 
powered to  speak ;  but  if,  hereafter,  as  you  range 
through  life,  you  should  surprise  her  in  the  per- 
son of  some  wretched  female,  poor  as  myself, 
and  not  so  well  protected,  enforce  not  your  ad- 
vantage, complete  not  your  licentious  triumph, 
but  raise  her,  rescue  her  from  shame  and  sorrow, 
and  reconcile  her  to  herself  again. 

Bel.  I  will,  I  will :  by  bearing  your  idea  ever 
present  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep  an  ad- 
vocate within  me.  But  tell  me,  loveliest,  when 
you  pardon  the  offence,  can  you,  all  perfect  as 
you  are,  approve  of  the  offender?  As  I  now  cease 
to  view  you  in  that  false  light  I  lately  did,  can 
you,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  your  bounty,  will  you, 
cease  also  to  reflect  upon  the  libertine  addresses 
I  have  paid  you,  and  look  upon  me  as  your  re- 
formed, your  rational  admirer  ? 

Lou,  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last? 
and  how  can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  you 
meet  will  not  ensnare  affections  so  unsteady, 
and  that  I  shall  not  lose  you  lightly  as  I  gained 
you? 

Bel.  Because,  though  ]roa  conquered  me  by 
surprise,  I  have  no  inclmation  to  rebel ;  because, 
since  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  you,  every  in- 
stant has  improved  you  in  my  eyes;  because,  by 
principle  as  well  as  passion,  I  am  unalterably 
yours :  in  short,  there  are  ten  thousand  causes 
lor  my  love  to  you :— would  to  Heaven  I  could 
plant  one  in  your  soft  bosom,  that  might  move 
you  to  return  it ! 

Lou,  Nay,  Mr  Belcour 

Bel,  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard.  I 
know  I'm  tainted  with  a  thousand  faults,  sick  of 
a  thousand  follies ;  but  there's  a  healing  virtue 
in  your  eyes  that  makes  recovery  certain.  I  can- 
not be  a  villain  in  your  arms. 

Lou,  That  you  can  never  be :  whomever  you 
tbnil  honour  with  your  choice,  my  life  upon'tthat 
woman  will  be  happy :  it  is  not  from  suspicion 
chat  I  hesitate,  it  is  from  honour :  'ds  the  seve- 
rity of  my  condition :  it  is  the  world,  that  never 
will  interpret  fairly  in  our  case. 

Bel.  Oh,  what  am  I  ?  and  who  in  this  wide 
world  concerns  himself  for  such  a  nameless,  such 
a  friendless  thing  as  I  am?  I  see.  Miss  Dudley, 
I've  not  yet  obtained  your  pardon. 

Lou,  Nay,  that  you  are  in  full  possession  of. 

Bel.  Oh,  seal  it  with  your  hand  then,  loveliest 
of  women ;  confirm  it  with  your  heart ;  make  me 
honourably  happy,  and  crown  your  penitent,  not 
with  your  pardon  only,  but  your  love. 

Lou,  My  love  ! 

Bel.  By  Heaven,  my  soul  is  conquered  with 
your  virtues,  more  than  my  eyes  are  ravished  with 
your  beauty  !  Oh,  may  this  sofk,  this  sensitive 
alarm,  be  happy,  be  auspicious !  Doubt  not,  deli- 
berate not,  delay  not  If  happiness  be  tlic  end 
•f  life,  why  do  we  slip  a  moment  ? 


Enter  OTlahertY,    and  qfterwtwds  Dudliy 
and  Charles  with  Stockwell. 

(TFla,  Joy, joy, joy!  Sing,  dance,  leap,  bugh 
for  joy  !  Ha  done  making  love,  and  fall  down  on 
your  knees  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar ;  for 
they're  all  on  your  side,  and  honest  St.  Patrick  at 
the  head  of  tnem. 

Cha.  O  Louisa,  such  an  event !  By  the  luckiest 
chance  in  life,  we  have  discovered  a  will  of  my 
grandfather's,  made  in  his  last  illness,  by  whidi 
he  cuts  off  my  aunt  Rusport  with  a  small  annui- 
ty, and  leaves  me  heir  to  his  whole  estate,  with 
a  fortune  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  yourself. 

Lou,  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  O,  sir,  instruct 
me  to  support  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune. 

[To  her /other. 

Dud.  Name  not  fortune;    *cis  the  work  of 

Providence ^'tis  the  justice  of  Heaven,  that 

would  not  suffisr  innocence  to  be  oppressed,  nor 
your  base  aunt  to  prosper  in  her  cruelty  and 
cunning. 

[A  servant  whUpert  Belcour,  and  he  goet 
out.] 
'  (yFla,  You  shall  pardon  me,  captain  Dudley, 
but  you  must  not  overlook  St  Patrick  neither;— 
for,  by  my  soul,  if  he  had  not  put  it  into  my 
head  to  slip  behind  the  screen  when  your  ri|i:hte- 
teous  aunt  and  the  lawyer  were  plotting  tofc- 
gether,  I  don't  see  how  you  would  ever  have 
come  at  the  paper  there,  that  master  Stockwell 
is  reading. 

Dud,  True,  my  good  friend ;  yon  are  the  fa- 
ther of  this  discovery ;  but  how  did  you  contrive 
to  get  this  will  from  the  lawyer  ^ 

UFla,  By  force,  my  dear — the  only  way  of 
getting  any  thing  from  a  lawyer's  clutches. 

Stock,  Well,  major,  when  he  brings  his  accioo 
of  assault  and  batterv  against  you,  the  least 
Dudley  can  do  is,  to  defend  yt>u  'with  the  wea- 
pons you  have  put  into  his  hands. 

Cha.  That  I  am  bound  to  do ;  and  afVer  the 
happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a  father's 
age  from  the  vicissitudes  of  Ufe,  my  next  del'i^ 
will  be  in  offering  yon  an  asylum  in  the  bosoni  of 
your  country. 

O^Fla,  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis  bifji 
time  I  was*  there ;  for  ^tis  now  th\rty  long  vears 
since  I  set  foot  in  my  native  country — and,  by  the 
power  of  St  Patrick  I  swear,  I  think  it's  woith 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  tot^ether. 

Dud.  Ay,  major,  much  about  that  time  hare 
I  been  beatins  the  round  of  service,  and  'twere 
well  for  us  both  to  give  over:  we  have  stond 
many  a  tough  gale,  and  abundance  of  hard 
blows;  but  Charles  shall  lay  us  up  in  a  Httle pri- 
vate, but  safe,  harbour,  where  we'll  rest  fnwi 
our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  up  the  remaiA- 
der  of  our  days. 

O^Fla.  Agreed;  and  you  may  take  it  as  t 
prootof  my  esteem,  young  man,  that  major  0*- 
I'laherty  accepts  a  favour  at  your  hands — —for, 
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hy  Iteireoy  Fd  sooner  starve  than  say,  <  I  thank 
you'  to  the  man  I  despise.  But  I  believe  you 
are  an  honest  lad,  ana  I  am  glad  you  have 
trounoed  the  old  cat — for,  on  my  conscience,  I 
believe  I  most  otherwise  have  married  her  my- 
self, to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share  of  her  foi^ 
fone. 

Stock,  Hey-day,  what's  become  of  Belcour  ? 

Lou.  One  of  your  servants  called  him  out 
just  now,  and  seemingly  on  some  earnest  ooca- 
sioo. 

Stock,  I  hope,  Miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned  to 
you  as' a  gentleman  ought? 

Lou,  Mr  Belcour,  sir,  will  always  do  what  a 
gentleman  ought — and,  in  my  case,  I  fear  only 
you  will  think  he  has  done  too  much. 

Stock,  What  has  he  done  ?  and  what  can  be 
too  much  ?  Pray,  Heaven,  it  may  be  as  I  wish  ! 

[Aside, 

Dud.  Let  us  hear  it,  child  ? 

Lou.  With  confusion  for  my  own  unworthi- 
oesa,  I  confess  to  you  he  has  offered  me 

Stock.  Himself? 

Lou,  Tistme. 

Stock,  Then,  I  am  happy :  all  my  doubts,  my 
cares  are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for  my  son. 
Why,  these  are  joyful  tidings :  come,  my  good 
friend,  assist  me  m  disposing  your  lovely  daugh- 
ter to  aooept  this  returning  prodigal :  he  is  no 
vnprindpled,  no  hardened  libertiue;  his  love 
for  you  and  virtue  is  the  same. 

Utid.  Twere  vile  ingratitodc  in  me  to  doubt 
his  merit-*Wbat  says  my  child  ? 

OFlm,  Begging  your  pardon  now,  ^tts  a  frtvo- 
loos  sort  of  a  que%tion,  that  of  yours;  for  you 
may  see  plamly  enough,  br  the  yoitng  lady*3  looks, 
that  she  says  a  groat  deal,  though  she  speaks  ne- 
ver a  word. 

Cha.  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  major  has 
fairly  interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 

Ijm.  I  own  it ;  and  what  must  that  heart  be, 
which  love,  honour  and  benevolence,  like  Mr 
Belcour^s,  can  make  no  impression  on  ? 

Stock,  I  thank  you.  Wnat  happiness  has  this 
boar  brought  to  pass ! 

(yFku  Why  aon't  we  all  sit  down  to  supper, 
then,  and  make  a  night  on't  ? 

Stock.  Hold,  here  comes  Belcour. 

Belcoub  introducing  Miss  Rusport. 

BeL  Mr  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee,  who 
properly  comes  under  your  protection :  she  is 
eooipt  for  Scotland ;  but  your  good  fortune, 
wnicn  I  have  related  to  her,  seems  inclined  to 
aave  you  both  the  journey— -—Nay,  madam,  ne- 
ver go  bade ;  you  are  amongst  friends. 

Cha,  Charlotte ! 

Char.  The  same ;  that  fond  officious  girl,  that 
bannts  you  every  where;  that  persecuting  spi- 
rit  — 

Cha,  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel :  such 
yoo  have  been  to  me. 

Vol  n. 


Char,  Q,  Charles!  you  have  an  honest,  but 
proud  heart 

Cha.  Nay,  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

BeL  Seal  up  her  lips,  then ;  she  is  an  adora- 
ble girl ;  her  arms  are  open  to  you ;  and  lave 
and  happiness  are  ready  to  receive  you. 

Cha.  ThuSy  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my  desti- 
ned wife,  [Embracing  her. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport. 

Ladif  Rut.  Hey-day !  mighty  fine !  wife  tru- 
ly !  mighty  well !  kissing,  embracing— —did 
ever  any  thing  equal  this?  Why,  you  shameless 
hussy !  But  I  won't  condesoend  to  waste  a  word 
upon  yoo.  You,  sir,  you,  Mr  Stuckwell,  you  fine, 
sanctified,  ^iKlealing  man  of  conscience,  is  this 
the  principle  you  trade  upon  ?  Is  this  your  neigh- 
bourly system,  to  keep  a  house  of  reception  for 
run-away  daughters,  and  young  beggarly  fortune- 
hunters  r 

CFla.  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  pot  yourself 
in  such  a  passion ;  we  were  all  very  happy  till 
you  came. 

Ladi/  Ru$.  Stand  away,  sir !  have  not  I  a  rea- 
son to  be  in  a  passion  ? 

O^Fla.  Indeed,  honey,  and  you  hove,  if  you 
knew  all. 

Lady  Rus.  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out 
your  haunts;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home 
with  me.  Young  man,  let  mc  never  see  you 
within  my  doors  again.  Mr  Stockwell,  I  shall 
report  your  behaviour,  depend  upon  it. 

Stock.  Hold,  madam;  I  cannot  consent  to 
loee-Miss  Rusport's  company  this  evening,  and  I 
am  persuaded  you  won*t  insist  upon  it :  'tis  an 
unmotherly  action  to  interrupt  your  daughter's 
happiness  m  this  manner ;  believe  me  it  is. 

Ladif  Rus.  Her  happiness,  truly !  upon  my 
word !  and  I  suppose  'tis  an  unmotherly  action 
to  interrupt  her  ruin ;  for,  what  but  ruin  must  it 
be  to  marry  a  beggar  ?  I  think  my  sister  had  a 
proof  of  that,  sir,  when  she  made  choice  of  you. 

[To  Capt.  Dudley. 

Dud.  Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits^  lady 
Rusport 

CrFla.  By  my  soul,  you'll  have  occasion  for  a 
sip  of  the  cordial  eliiir,  by  and  by. 

Stock.  It  don't  appear  to  me,  madam,  that  Mr 
Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

Lady  Rus,  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr  Stock- 
well — I  am  apt  to  think  a  pair  of  colours  cannot 
furnish  settlement  quite  sufficient  for  the  heiress 
of  sir  Stephen  Rusport 

'    Char.  But  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  commis- 
sion, nmy  do  something. 

Latfy  Rus.  A  good  estate,  truly !  where  should 
he  get  a  good  estate,  pray  ? 

^ock.  Why,  suppose  now  a  worthy  old  gentle- 
man, on  his  death  bed,  should  have  taken  it  in 
mind  to  leave  him  one 

La(fy  Rus,  Ha !  what's  that  you  say  ? 
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CfFla.  O  ho !  yoa  bcgia  to  smell  a  plot,  do 
you? 

Stock,  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in  the 
ivorid  that  runs  thus— — '  I  do  hereby  give  and 

*  bequeath  all  my  estates,  real  and  personal,  to 
'  Charles  Dudley,  son  of  my  late  daughter,  Lou- 

*  isa,'  &c.  &C.  &c 

Lady  Rus.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck !  By 
what  contrivance,  what  villainy,  did  you  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper  ? 

^  Stock,  There  was  no  villainy,  mndam,  in  get- 
ting possession  of  it :  the  crime  was  in  copceal- 
ing  it,  none  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

La<h  Rus,  Oh,  that  cursed  lawyer,  Varland  ! 

(yila.  You  may  say  that,  failh  !  he  is  a  cursed 
lawyer,  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I  had  to  get 
the  paper  from  him.  Your  ladyship  now  was  to 
have  paid  him  five  thousand  pounds  for  it — I  for- 
ced him  to  give  it  me  of  his  own  accord,  for  no- 
thin«;  at  all,  at  all. 

Lady  Rus.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this  ?  Am 
I  foiled  by  your  blundering  contrivances,  after 
all? 

XyFla,  *Twas  a  blunder,  faith,  but  as  natural 
a  one  as  if  I  had  ^nad^  it  o'  purpose.  - 

Cha.  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen ;  do 
right  even  no>v,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain. 

Lady  Rus,  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your 
pity,  then  ?  Insufferable  !  Confusion  fight  amongst 
you  !  Marry  luid  be  wre^hed  :  let  fne  pever  see 
you  more.  [JEjriV. 

Char.  She  is  outrageous ;  I  suf&r  for  her,  and 
blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Cha.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  angry 
womaif  disturb  our  happiness :  we  will  save  her 
in  spite  of  herself;  vour  father's  memory  shall 
not  be  stained  by  the  discredit  of  his  second 
choice. 

Char,  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion, 
and  am  in  all  things  yours. 

BeL  Now,  lovely  but  obdurate,  does  not  this 
example  soften  ? 

Lou,  What  can  you  ask  for  more  ?  Accept  my 
hand,  accept  my  willing  heart 

BeL  O  bliss  unutterable !  brother,  father, 
friend,  and  you,  the  author  of  this  general  joy — 

ffFla,  Blessings  of  8(  Patrick  upon  us  all! 


Tis  a  night  of  wonderful  and  ^irprisiiig  ups  and 
downs :  I  wish  we  were  all  fairly  set  down  to 
supper,  and  there  was  an  enc)  on't. 

Stock,  Hold  for  a  moment !  I  have  yet  ope 

word  to  interpose Entitled,  by  my  friendships 

to  a  voice  in  ypur  disposal,  I  luive  approved  yoar 
match :  there  yet  remains  a  father^s  consent  to 
be  obtained. 

BeL  Have  I  a  father! 

Stock.  You  have  a  father :  did  qot  I  tell  yoa 
I  had  a  discovery  to  make  ?  Compose  yourself; 
you  have  a  father,  who  observes^  who  knows, 
who  loves  you. 

BeL  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense!  mj 
heart  is  softened  for  the  affecting  discovery,  anf 
nature  fits  me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock,  I  am  your  father. 

BeL  My  father  !  Do  I  Ijvc  ? 

Stock,  1  am  your  father. 

BeL  It  is  too  miich ;  my  happin<9ss  overpow^ 
me :  to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  fittbeT,  is  too 
much :  I  blush  to  think  how  little  I  deserve  yoa. 

[I%ey  eimbraee. 

Dud.  See,  children,  how  many  new  relatioos 
spring  from  this  night's  unforeseen  events,  to  en- 
dear us  to  each  other. 

0*Fla,  (y  my  conscience,  I  think  we  shall  be 
all  related  by  and  by. 

Stock.  How  happily  has  this  evening  con* 
eluded,  and  yet  now  threatening  was  its  ap- 
proach !  Let  us  repair  to  the  Supp^Trrsfom,  when 
I  will  unfold  to  you  every  circumstance  df  my 
mysterious  story.  Yes,  Belcour,  I  have  watched 
you  with  a  patient,  but  inquiring  eye ;  and  I  have 
discovered,  through  the  veil  of  some  irregulari? 
ties,  a  heart  beaming  with  benevolence,  an  ani- 
mated nature,  fallible,  indeed,  but  not  incorrigi- 
ble ;  and  your  election  of  tliis  excellent  yotiog 
lady  ruakes  me  glory  in  apkpowledging  you  to  he 
my  son. 

BeL  I  thank  you-Mind,  in  my  turn,  glory  in 
the  father  I  have  gaiued :  sensibly  imprest  with 
gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispensations,  I 
beseech  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for  the  time  to 
come,  whenever  you  perceive  me  deviating  roto 
error  or  offence,  bring  only  to  my  mind  the  Pro- 
vidence of  this  night,  and  1  will  turn  to  reaaoq, 
and  obey.  [EMCunt  om^eL 
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Cbarles  Marlow. 

TNG  MARLOW,  hU  son, 

iDCASTluEy  an  old  country  gentleman. 
nivoSyJriend  to  Yodng  Marlow. 
IT  Lumpkin,  a  country  boohy, 
»GORT,  butitr  to  Hardcastle. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Hardcastle,  affecting  the  airt  of  fashion. 

Miss  Hardcastle,  her  dbughter. 

Miss  Neville,  Iter  niece,  attached  to  Hastings. 

Maid. 

Landlord,  seroantSy  SfC. 


Scene^An  English  county ;  chiefly  Mr  Hardcastle's  house 


ACT    L 


^£  I.— il  chamber  in  an  old-fashioned 

house. 

er  Mrs  Hardcastle  and  Mr  Hardcastle 

frt  Hard.  I  vow,  Mr  Hardcastle,  you're  very 
icular.  Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whoie 
itry,  bat  ourselves,  that  does  not  take  a  trip 
»wn  now  and  then,  ta  rub  off  the  rust  a  little ! 
Vs  the  two  Miss  Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour, 
Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month's  polishing  eve- 
inter. 

Drd.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  aflfecta- 

to  last  them  the  whole  year.    I  wonder 

London  cannot  keep  its  own  fools  at  home. 

ly  time^  the  follies  of  the  town  crept  slowly 


among  us ;  but  now,  they  travel  faster  than  ft 
sta^e-coach.  Its  fopperies  come  down,  not  only 
as  mside  passengers,  out  in  the  very  basket. 

Mrs  Hard,  Ay,  your  tiroes  were  fine  times, 
indeed :  you  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for 
many  a  long  year.  Here  we  live  in  an  old  rum- 
bling mansion,  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like, 
an  inn,  but  that  we  never  see  company.  Our  best 
visitors  are  old  Mrs  Oddfish,  the  curate's  wife 
and  little  Cripplegate,  the  lame  dancing  master; 
and  all  our  entertainment  your  old  stories  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlboroug.  I 
hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Hard,  And  I  love  it.  I  love  every  thing  that's 
old:  old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old 
booksy  old  wine;  and;  1  believe,  Dorothy,  [To- 
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king  her  hand.]  you'll  own  I  have  been  pretty 
fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs  Hard.  Lord,  Mr  Hardcastle,  you're  for 
ever  at  your  Dorothy*s,  and  your  old  wife's.  You 
may  be  a  Darby,  but  I'll  be  no  Joan,  I  promise 
you.  I'm  not  so  old  as  you'd  make  me  by  more 
than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty  to  twenty,  and 
make  money  of  that 

Hard.  Let  me  see — twenty  added  to  twenty, 
makes  just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs  Hard.  Its  false,  Mr  Hardcastle :  I  was 
but  twenty  when  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tony, 
that  I  had  by  Mr  Lumpkin,  my  first  husbanJ : 
and  he's  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet. 

Hard.  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for  him. 
Ay,  you  have  taught  him  finely. 

Mrs  Hard.  N  o  matter,  Tony  Lumpkin  has  a 
^ood  fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his  lean>- 
ing.  I  don't  think  a  boy  wants  much  learning  to 
spend  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 

Hard.  Learning,  quotha !  a  mere  composition 
of  tricks  and  mischief. 

Mrs  Hard.  Humour,  my  dear :  nothing  but 
humour.  Come,  Mr  Hardcastle,  you  must  allow 
the  boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard.  I'd  sooner  allow  him  an  horse-pond.  If 
burning  the  footmen's  shoes,  frighting  the  maids, 
worrying  the  kittens,  be  humour,  he  has  it.  It 
was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  ray  wig  to  the 
back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went  to  make  a 
bow,  I  popt  my  bald  head  in  Mrs  Frizzle's  face. 

Mrs  Hard.  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor 
boy  was  always  too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A 
school  would  be  his  death.  When  he  comes  to 
be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a  year  or 
two's  Latin  may  do  for  him  ? 

Hard,  Latin  for.  him !  A  cat  and  a  fiddle. 
No,  no ;  the  ale-house  and  the  stable  are  the  only 
schools  he'll  ever  go  to. 

Mrs  Hard.  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor 
boy  now,  for  I  believe  we  shan't  have  him  long 
among  us.  Any  body  that  looks  in  his  face  may 
see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard.  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the 
symptoms. 

Mrs  Hard.  He  coughs  sometimes: 

JFfar^.  Yes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the  wrong 
way. 

Mrs  Hard.  I'm  actually  afraid  of  hit  lungs. 

Hard.  And  truly  so  am  I ;  for  he  sometimes 
whoops  likeaspeakmg  trumpet*— {Tony  hallooing 
behind  the  scenes.] — O  there  he  goes ! — A  very 
consumptive  figure,  truly ! 

Enter  Tont,  crolfii^  the  9tage^ 

Mrs  Hard.  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my 
charmer  ?  Won't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little  of 


your  companjr,  lovee  f 
Tony.  I'm  in  haste. 


ony.  I'm  m  tiaste,  motlier';  I  cannot  stay. 
Mrs  Hard.  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw 
evening,  my  dear:  You  look  most'shodcingly.- 
Tony.  I  can't  stay,  I  tell  yoa.    The  Tme  Pi* 


geons  expects  me  down  every  moment    Thereat 
some  fun  going  forward. 

Hard.  Ay— the  ale-house,  the  old  place :  I 
thought  so. 

Mrs  Hard.  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellowa. 

Tony,  Not  so  low  neither.  There's  Dick 
Muggins,  the  exciseman.  Jade  Slans,  the  hone 
doctor,  little  Aroinadab,  that  grinds  the  munc 
box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the  pewter  plat- 
ter. 

Mrs  Hafd.  Pray,  my  dear,  ^aappcnnt  them 
for  one  night  at  least ! 

Tony,  As  for  disappointing  theniy  I  should  not 
so  much  mind ;  but  I  can't  abide  to  disappoint 
myself. 

Mrs  Hard,  [Detaining  lum,]  Vou  shan't  go. 

I'ony.  I  will,  I  tell  you. 

Mrs  Hard.  I  say,  you  shan't. 

Tony.  We'll  see  wmch  is  strongest,  you  or  L 

[Erity  howling  her  otit. 

Hard.  Ay,  there  goes  a  pair  that  only  spoil 
each  other.  But  is  not  the  whole  age  in  a  com- 
bination to  drive  sense  and  discretion  out  of 
doors  ?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Kate ;  the  fa- 
shions of  the  times  have  almost  infected  her,  too. 
By  living  a  year  or  two  in  town,  she  is  as 
fond  of  gauze,  and  French  frippery,  as  the  bat 
of  them. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Blessings  on  my  pretty  ionooeiiee! — Dceat 
out  as  usual,  my  K^e.  Goodness !  What  a 
Quantity  of  superfluous  silk  hast  thoa  got  about 
tliee,  girl !  1  could  never  teaeh  the  foS^  of  thii 
age,  that  the  indigent  world  could  be  clothed  oat 
of  die  trimmings  of  tbe  vmin. 

Miss  Hard,  You  know  our  agreement,  sir.— 
You  allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  .and  pay 
visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner;  and,  io 
the  evening,  I  put  on  my  housewife^s  dress  to 
please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  rememlier,  I  insist  on  the  tenns 
of  our  agreement ;  and,  by  the  by,  I  believe  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience  this 
venr  evening. 

Miss  Hard.  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  coropreheod 
your  meaning.   , 

Hard,  Then,  to  be  plain  wi|h  you,  Kate,  I  ci- 
pect  the  young  gentleman,  I  have  chosen  to  be 
Your  husband,  m>m  town  this  very  diqr.  I  haw 
his  fathers  letter,  in  which  he  informs  me  hissoo 
is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to  follow  himself 
shortly  after. 

Miss  Hard.  Indeed!  I  wish  I  had  knowa 
something  of  this  before  !  Bless  me,  how  shall  I 
behave  ?  It  is  a  thousand  to  one  I  shant  like  him ; 
onr  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  so  like  a  thio| 
of  business,  that  I  shall  find  no  room  for  friend- 
ship or  esteem. 

Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  diild,  HI  never  cob- 
troul  your  choice:   but  Mr  Marlow,  whom  I    I 
have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  vfiy  old  frieod    I 
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Bir  Charles  Marknr,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
talk  80  often.  The  yoong  gentleman  has  been 
bred  a  scholar,  and  is  dengned  for  an  employ- 
meot  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I  ami  told 
^s  a  man  of  an  excellent  understanding. 

Mm  Hard.  Is  he? 

Hard,  Very  generous. 

JIfist  Hard.  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  Young  and  brave. 

iMtss  Hard.  Vm  sure  T  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  And  very  handsome. 

Mitt  Hard.  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more  [hist' 
ng  kit  hand] ;  he's  mine,  rll  have  him. 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of 
he  roost  bashful  and  reserved  young  fellows  in 
til  the  world. 

JUitt  Hard.  Eh !  you  have  frozen  me  to  death 
igain.  That  word,  reserved,  has  undone  ail  the 
rest  of  his  accomplishments.  A  reserved  lover, 
it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious  husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom  re- 
lides  in  a  breast  that  is  not  enriched  with  nobler 
virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in  his  charao- 
lo*  that  first  struck  me. 

Hiss  Hard.  He  must  have  more  striking  fea- 
tures to  catch  me,  I  promise  you.  However,  if 
he  be  so  young,  so  handsome,  aud  so  every  thing, 
as  you  mention,  I  believe  he*ll  do  still.  I  thins 
IHI  have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
It's  more  than  an  even  wager  he  may  not  have 
you. 

Miu  Hard.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you  mor- 
tify one  so  ? — Well,  if  he  refuses,  instead  of 
breaking  my  heart  at  his  indi6ference,  I'll  only 
break  my  glass  for  its  flattery ;  set  my  cap  to 
some  newer  fashion,  and  look  out  for  some  less 
difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved !  In  the  mean  time, 
ni  go  prepare  the  servants  for  his  reception.  As 
we  seldom  see  company,  they  want  as  much 
training  as  a  company  of  recruits,  the  first  day's 
muster.  [Exit. 

Min  Hard.  Lod !  this  news'of  papa's  puts  me 
all  in  a  flutter.  Young,  handsome !  these  he  put 
last ;  but  I  put  them  roremost  Sensible,  fi;ood- 
natured ;  I  like  all  that.  But  then  reserved,  and 
sheepish  !  that's  much  against  him.  Yet  can't  he 
be  cured  of  his  timidity,  by  being  taught  to  be 
proud  of  his  wife  ?  Yes,  and  can't  I — But  I  vow 
Fm  disposing  of  the  husband,  before  I  have 
secured  the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Fm  glad  you're  come,  Neville,  my  dear.  Tell 
me,  Constance,  how  do  I  look  this  evening!  Is 
there  any  thing  whimsical  about  me  ?  Is  it  one 
of  my  well  looking  days,  child  f  Am  I  in  face 
to  day  } 

Mtu  NeD.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet  now  I 
look  again^bless   me! — sure  no  accident  has 


happened  among  the  canary  birds,  or  the  gold 
fishes.  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  been  med- 
dling ?  Or  has  the  last  novel  been  too  moving  ?• 

ilf  tM  Hard.  No ;  nothing  of  all  this.  1  &ve 
been  threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  out— I  have 
been  threatened — with  a  lover. 

MUt  Nev.  And  his  name^ 

Mist  Hard,  Is  Marlow. 

Miu  Nev.  Indeed ! 

JUitt  Hard.  The  son  of  sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miu  Nev.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mr  Hastings,  my  admirer !  They  are  never 
asunder.  I  believe  you  must  have  seen  him 
when  we  lived  in  town. 

Miu  Hard.  Never. 

Miu  Nev.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I 
assure  you.  Among  women  of  ^putation  and 
virtue,  he  is  the  modestest  man  alive ;  but  his 
acquaintance  give  him  a  very  diflerent  character 
among  creatures  of  another  stamp :  you  under- 
stand me? 

Miu  Hard.  An  odd  character,  indeed !  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  him.  What  shall  I  do? 
Pshaw,  think  no  more  of  him,  but  trust  to  occur- 
rences for  success.  But  how  goes  on  your  own 
afiair,  my  dear?  has  my  mother  been  courting  you 
for  my  brother  Tony,  as  usual  ? 

Miu  Nev.  1  have  just  come  from  one  of  our 
agreeable  tete-a-tetes.  She  has  been  saying  a 
hundred  tender  things,  and  setting  off  her  pretty 
monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

Miu  Hard.  And  her  partiality  is  such,  diat 
she  actually  thinks  him  so.  A  fortune  like  yours 
is  no  small  temptation.  Besides,  as  she  has  the 
sole  mana^ment  of  it,  Fm  not  surprised  to  see 
her  unwilling  to  lejt  it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Miu  Nev.  A  fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly 
consists  in  jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  temptation. 
But,  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear  Hastings  be  but  con- 
stant, I  make  no  doubt  to  be  too  hard  for  her  st 
last.  However,  I  let  her  suppose  that  I  aijd  in 
love  with  her  son,  and  she  never  once  dreams 
that  my  afEecdons  are  fixed-upon  another^ 

Miu  Hard.  My  eood  brother  Tiotds  but  stoat* 
ly.    I  could  almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miu  Nev.  It  is  a  good  natured  creature  at 
bottom,  and  Fm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me  mar- 
ried to  any  body  but  himself.  But  my  aunt's 
bell  rings  ror  our  afternoon's  walk  round  the  im- 
provements. AUons !  Courage  is  necessary,  as  our 
a£birs  are  critical. 

Aftfs  Hard,  Would  it  were  bed  time,  and  all 
were  well !  [JSjr^n^- 

SCENE  n.— iln  alehoute  roam. 

Several  thablwfellowtf  with  punch  and  tobacco. 
Tony  at  the  head  of  the  tabUy  a  Uttle  higher 
than  the  rest :  A  mallet  in  hu  hand. 

Omnet.  Hnrrea,  hurrea,  hurrea !  bravo ! 

Ut  FeL  Now,  geotlemen,  silence  for  a  song. 
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The  'Squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down  for  a 
song. 

Unifies,  ^y*  a  song^  a  song  ! 

Tony,  Then  TU  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song 
I  made  upon  this  ale-house,  the  Three  F%eoQ8. 

SONG. 

Let  school-masters  puzzle  their  brain. 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning; 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain. 

Gives  Gtnus  d  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  Heathenish  Gods, 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians  : 
Their  Quis,  and  their^wes,  and  their  Quods, 

They  re  all  but  a  parcel  of  Pigeons, 

ToroddU,  toroddle,  toroll ! 

When  Methodist  preachers  come  down, 
A  preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
I  wager  the  rascals  a  crown. 
They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 

But  when  you  come  dawn  with  your  pence. 
For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion. 

Til  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense. 

But  you  my  good  friends  are  the  Pigeon, 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroU  ! 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about. 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever. 
Our  hearts  and  our  Uquors  are  stout, 

Here*s  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever  / 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare. 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons; 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 

Her^s  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  ! 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll ! 

Omnes,  Bravo,  bravo ! 

1st  FeL  The  'Squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

^d  Fel,  I  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  he 
never  gives  us  nothing  that's  low. 

Sd  Fel,  O,  damn  any  thing  that's  low !  I  can- 
not bear  it. 

4th  FeL  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing 
at  any  time.  If  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees  in 
a  concatenation  accordingly. 

Sd  Fel,  I  like  the  maxum  of  it,  Master  Mug- 
gins. What  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance  a 
bear,  a  roan  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all  that 
May  this  be  my  poison,  if  my  bear  ever  dances 
"but  to  the  very  genteelest  of  ^tunes  !  Water 
Parted,  or  the  minuet  in  Ariadne. 

2d  Fel,  What  a  pity  it  is  the  'squire  is  not 
come  to  his  own  !  It  would  be  well  for  all  the 
publicans  within  ten  miles  round  of  him. 

l^ony,  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  Master  Slang. 
Fd  then  shew  what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of  com- 
pany. 

2d  FeL  O  he  takes  after  his  own  father  for 
that  To  be  sure,^  old  'squire  Lumpkin  was  the 
finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eye$  oo.    For 


winding  the  streight  horn,  or  besting  a  tluckeC 
for  a  hare,  or  a  wench,  he  never  had  hb  fel^ 
low.  It  was  a  saying  in  the  place,  that  he  heft 
the  best  horses^  dogs,  and  girls,  in  the  whole 
county. 

Tony,  Ecod,  and  when  Fm  of  {age,  Fll  be  no 
bastard,  I  promise  you.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
Bett  Bouncer  and  the  miller's  grey  mare  to  be- 
eiu  with.  But  come,  my  boys,  dnnk  about  and 
be  merry/  for  yo6  pay  no  reckoning.  Wdl 
Stingo,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  Landlord. 

Land,  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  po9l> 
chaise  at  the  door.  Tliey  have  lost  tbeir  way 
Upon  the  forest ;  and  they  are  talking  something 
about  Mr  Hardcastle. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be^  one  of  them  most  be 
the  gentleman  that's  coming  down  to  court  my 
sister.    Do  they  seem  to  be  Londoners  ? 

Land.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woon- 
dily  like  Frenchmen. 

Tony,  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and 
Fll  set  them  right  in  a  twinkling.  [Ejrit  Land- 
lord,] Gentlemen,  as  they  may'nt  oe  good  enou^ 
company  for  you,  step  down  for  a  moment,  aod 
I'll  be  with  you  in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon. 

[Exeunt  MA, 

Father-in-law  has  been  calling  roe  whelp, 
and  hound,  this  half  year.  Now,  if  I  pleased,  I 
could  be  so  revenged  upon  the  old  grumbleCoiiian! 
But,  then,  I'm  afraid— afraid  of  what !  I  shall 
soon  be  worth  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  and  let 
him  frighten  me  out  of  that,  if  he  can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Marlow  nd 

Hastings. 

Mar,  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  hare 
we  had  of  it !  We  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles 
across  the  country,  and  we  have  come  abofe 
threescore. 

Hast.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unaooount- 
able  reserve  of  yours,  that  would  not  let  us  in- 
quire more  frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar,  I  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay 
myself  under  an  obligation  to  every  one  I  meet; 
and  often  stand  the  chance  of  an  unmannerly 
answer. 

Hast,  At  present,  however,  we  are  not  likclj 
to  receive  any  answer. 

Tony,  No  offence,  gentlemen.  Bat  Fm  toid 
^ou  have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr  Hardcastle^ 
m  these  parts.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the 
country  you  are  in  ? 

Hast.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  but  should  tbaak 
you  for  information. 

Tony,  Nor  the  way  you  came  ? 

Hast.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform  us 

Tony,  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  ndcfacr 
the  roMl  you  are  going,  nor  wfa!ere  you  are,  nor 
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I  jovL  came,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  io- 
1  IS,  that — You  have  lost  your  way. 
We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that ! 

Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  So  bold  as 
leplace  from  whence  you  came  ? 

Tnat's  not  necessary  towards  directing 
i  we  are  to  go. 

No  ofience :  but  question  for  question 
ir,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  not 
e  Hardcastie  a  cross-grained,  old  fasbion- 
Qsical  fellow,  with  ^  ugly  face,  a  daugh- 

a  pretty  son  ? 

We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman,  but 
he  family  you  mention. 

The  daughter,  a  tall  trapesing,  trollop- 

Ative  maypole ^The  son,  a  pretty, 

d,  agreeable  yoi^th,  that  every  body  is 

Our  information  fliffen  in  this.  The 
r  is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ; 
an  awkward  booby,  reared  up,  and  spoil- 
» mothei's  apron-string. 

He-he-hem ^Then,  gentlemen,  all  I 

tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr 
tie's  house  this  sight,  I  believe. 

Unfortunate ! 

It's  a  damned  long,  dark,  boegy,  dirty, 
us  way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the 
Mr  Hardcastle's  ;-^[Winking  upon  the 
L]  Mr  Hardcastle's,  of  Quagmire  Marsh ; 
erstand  me? 
.  Master  Hardcastle's !  Lock-a-dais|^my 

you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong !  When 
\e  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you  should 
issed  down  Souash-lane. 

Cross  down  dquash-lane ! 
.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  for- 
ill  you  came  to  four  roads. 

Come  to  where  four  roads  meet ! 

Ay ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
hem. 

O  sir,  you're  facetious. 

Then  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go 
s  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skuU  com- 
lere  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of 
el,  and  go  forward,  till  you  come  to  far- 
irrain's  bam.  Coming  to  the  farmer's 
Ml  are  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to 

and  then  to  the  right  about  again,  till 

out  the  old  mill 

Zounds,  man !  we  could  as  soon  find 
longitude ! 


Host.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow  ? 

Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  rece[H 
tion ;  though,  perhaps,  the  landlord  can  accom- 
modate us. 

Land,  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one  spar^ 
bed  in  the  whole  House. 

Tony,  And,  to  my  knowledge,  that's  taken  up 
by  three  lodgers  already.  {After  a  pause,  in  which 
thfi  rest  teem  disconcerted,]  I  have  hit  it.  Don't 
you  think.  Stingo,  our  landlady  could  accommo- 
date the  gentlemen  by  the  fireside,  with three 

chairs  and  a  bolster  ? 

Hast,  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

Mar,  And  I  detest  your  three  phairs  and  a 
bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you  ? — then  let  me  see<— 
what — if  you  go  on  a  mile  further,  to  the  Buck's 
liead ;  the  old  Buck's  Head  on  the  hiliy  one  of 
the  best  inns  in  the  whole  country  ? 

Hast.  O  ho  !  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure 
for  this  night,  however. 

Land,  [Apart  to  Tony,]  Sure,  you  bc'nt  send- 
ing them  to  your  father^  as  an  inn,  be  you  ^ 

Tony,  Mum,  you  fool  you  !  Let  them  find  that 
out.  [To  them,]  You  have  only  to  keep  on  streight 
forward,  till  you  come  to  a  large  old  house  by 
the  road  side.  You'll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns 
over  the  door.  That*s  the  sign.  Drive  up  the 
yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  you. 

Hast,  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The  ser- 
vants can't  miss  the  way } 

Tony,  No,  no:  But  I  tell  you,  though,  the 
landlord  is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  oflf  business ; 
so  he  wants  to  be  tlMoght  a  gentleman,  saving 
your  presence,  he,  he,  he !  He'll  be  for  giving 
you  his  company,  and,  ecod,  if  you  mind  him,  he'll 
persuade  you  that  his  mother  was  an  alderman^ 
and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  peace  ! 

Land,  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ; 
but  a  keeps  as  good  wines  and  heds  as  any  in  the 
whole  country. 

Mar,  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we 
shall  want  no  further  connexion.  We  are  to  turn 
to  the  right,  did  you  say  ? 

Tony,  No,  no;  straightforward.  Til  just  step 
mys^U,  and  shew  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  [To 
the  landlord.]  Mum ! 

Land,  Ah,  bless  your  heart,  for  a  sweet,  plea- 
sant— damned  mischievous  son  of  a  whore  ! 

[Exeunt^ 
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SCENE  I.— 4ft  oldfathUmed  htme. 


Enter  Hardcastle,  followed  bjf  three  or  four 
aukward  servants. 

Hard,  Well,  I  hope  yoa're  perfect  in  the  ta- 
ble exercise  i  hare  been  teaching  yon  these  thcee 
days.  You  all  know  your  posts  and  your  places, 
and  can  shew  that  you  have  been  used  to  good 
company,  without  stirring  from  home. 

Ohnnes.  Ay,  ay ! 

Hard.  When  company  comes,  you  are  not  to 
pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again,  like 
frighted  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

Omnes.  No,  no. 

Hard,  You,  Diggory,  whom  I  have  taken  from 
the  bam,  are  to  make  a  shew  at  the  side  table ; 
and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  have  advanced  from  the 
plough,  are  to  place  yourself  behind  my  chair. 
But  youVe  not  to  stand  so,  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets.  Take  your  hands  from  your 
pockets,  Roger ;  and  from  your  head,  you  block- 
nead  you  !  They're  a  little  too  stiflf,  indeed ;  but 
that's  no  great  matter. 

Dig.  Ay,  mind  how  I  bold  them!  I  learned 
to  hold  my  hands  this  way,  when  I  Was  upon 
drill  for  the  militia.    And  so  being  upon  drill — 

Hard,  Yon  must  not  be  ao  talkative,  Diggory. 
You  must  be  all  attention  to  the  guests.  You 
must  hear  os  talk,  and  not  think  of  talking;  you 
must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of  drinking ; 
you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think  of  eating ! 

Dig,  By  the  laws,  your  worfthip,  that's  par> 
fecdy  unpossible.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeat- 
ing  going  forwards,  ecod,  he's  always  for  wishing 
for  a  mouthful  himself ! 

Hard,  Blockhead !  is  not  a  belly>full  in  the 
kitchen  as  good  as  a  belly-fuU  in  the  parlour  ? 
•Cay  your  stomach  with  that  reflection ! 

Dig,  Ecod,  I  thank  your  worship ;  111  make  a 
shift  to  stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of  cold  beef 
in  the  pantry ! 

Hard,  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative.  Then, 
if  I  happen  to  say  a  good  thing,  or  tell  a  good 
story  at  table,  you  must  not  all  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing, as  ifyou  made  part  of  the  company. 

Dig,  Then,  ecod,  your  worship  must  not  tell 
the  story  of  Quid  Grouse  in  the  gun-room :  I  can't 
help  laughing  at  that — he,  he,  he ! — for  the  soul 
of  me  !  We  have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty 
years — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hard,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  story  is  a  good  one. 
Well,  honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh  at  that — 
but  still  remember  to  be  attentive.  Suppose  one 
of  the  company  should  call  for  a  ^lass  of  wine, 
how  will  you  behave  ?  A  glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you 
please.  [To  Diggory,] — Eh,  why  don't  you  move? 

Di^.  Ecod,  your  worship,  I  never  have  cou- 
rage uU  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables  brought 
upo'  the  tablci  and  then  I'm  as  bauld  as  a  lion. 


Hard.  What !  will  no  body  moff  e  ? 

lit  Ser,  I'm  not  to  leave  this  place. 

id  Ser,  I'm  sore  its  no  pleaoe  of  mine. 

3d  Ser,  Nor  mine,  for  lartain. 

Dig,  Waunst  and  I'm  sure  it  canna  be  mine. 

Hard,  You  namskuUs!  and  so,  while,  like 
your  betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  plaoeti  the 
guests  must  be  starved  ?  O  yon  dunces !  I  find  I 

must  be^n  all  over  again. But  don't  I  hear  t 

coach  drive  into  the  yard  f  To  your  posts,  joa 
blockheads !  FU  go,  in  the  mean  time,  and  gite 
my  old  friend's  son  a  hearty  welcome  at  tbe  gate. 

[£jrt/ Habdcastle. 

Dff .  By  the  elevens,  my  place  is  gone  quite 
out  ot  my  head  ! 

Roger,  I  know  that  my  place  is  to  be  eveiy 
where. 

1st  Ser,  Where  the  devil  is  mine  ? 

2</  Ser,  My  pleace  is  to  be  no  where  at  all; 
and  so  Ize  go  aoout  my  business. 

[Exeunt  Servants^  running  ahemt  sfj^ 
frighted  different  m?ays. 

Enter  Servant  with  candles,  shewing  in  Maklow 

and  Hastings. 

Ser,  Welooyne,  gentlemen,  very  weloone! 
This  way. 

Hast.  After  the  disappointments  of  tbe  da?, 
welcome  once  more,  Charles,  to  tbe  comforts  of 
a  clean  room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  my  ward, 
a  very  well  looking  house !  antique^  bat  crediti- 
ble. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  Uuige  mansioo. 
Having  first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house- 
keeping, it  at  last  comes  to  levy  cootributioaf  as 
an  inn. 

Hast,  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be 
taxed  to  ^y  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  lecfi 
a  good  Sideboard,  or  a  marble  chimney-piece, 
though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  cnflaae  die 
reckoning  confoundedly. 

Mar,  Travellers,  Greorge,  must  pay  in  aD  pla- 
ces. The  only  difference  is,  that  in  good  inast 
you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries ;  in  bad  inns,  you  are 
fleeced  and  starved. 

Hast.  You  have  lived  pretty  mnch  among  then. 
In  truth,  I  have  been  often  surprised,  that  joo, 
who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  with  voor 
natural  good  sense,  and  your  many  opportunities, 
could  never  yet  acquire  a  requisite  share  of  aso- 
rance. 

Mar,  The  Englishman's  malady.  But  tell  iK) 
George,  where  could  I  have  learned  that  ai«- 
rance  you  talk  of  ?  My  life  has  been  chiefly  spent 
in  a  college,  or  an  inn,  in  seclusion  from  tint 
lovely  part  of  the  creation  that  chiefly  teach  wes 
confidence.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  ta^ 
liarly  acquainted  with  a  single  modest  woman- 
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except  my  mother^  But,  among  females  of  an- 
other class,  you  know — 

Ha$t,  At  ;  among  them  joo  are  impudent 
enough  of  all  conscience. 

Mar.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Ha$t,  But,  in  the  company  of  women  of  repu- 
tation I  never  saw  such  an  idiot,  such  a  trembler ; 
you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  wanted  an 
<»ppoitBnity  of  stealing  out  of  the  room. 

Mar.  Why,  roan,  that's  because  I  do  want  to 
steal  out  of  the  room.  Faith,  1  hare  often  form- 
ed a  resolution  to  break  the  ice,  and  rattle  away 
at  any  rate.  But,  I  don't  know  liow,  a  single 
ghmt^  from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  totally  over- 
set my  resolution.  An  impudent  fellow  may 
counterfeit  modesty,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  a  mo- 
dest man  can  ever  conterfeit  impudence. 

Hait.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine  things 
to  them  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish  upon  the 
bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  even  a  college  bed-ma- 
ker— 

Mar.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things  to 
them.  They  freeze,  they  petrify  me.  They  may 
talk  of  a  comet,  or  a  burning  mountain,  or  some 
such  bagatelle.  But,  to  me,  a  modest  woman, 
dreat  out  in  all  her  finery,  is  the  most  tremen- 
dous object  of  the  whole  creation ! 

Hast.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  At  this  rate,  man,  how 
can  you  ever  expect  to  marry  ? 

Mar.  Never,  unless,  as  among  kings  and  prin- 
ces, my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by  proxy.  IF, 
indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom,  one  were  to 
be  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never  saw  before,  it 
might  be  endured.  But  to  go  through  all  the 
terrors  of  a  formal  courtship,  together  with  the 
episode  of  aunts,  grand-mothers  and  cousins,  and 
at  last  to  blurt  out  the  broad  staring-question,  of, 
madam,  will  you  marry  me  ?  No,  no ;  that's  a 
•train  much  above  me,  I  assure  you. 

Hast.  I  pity  you.  But  how  do  you  intend  be- 
having to  the  lady  you  are  come  down  to  visit  at 
the  request  of  your  father  ? 

Mar.  As  I  behave  to  all  other  ladies.  Bow 
▼ery  low.  Answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  her  de- 
mands—But, for  the  rest,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
venture  to  look  in  her  face,  till  I  ^ee  my  father's 
again. 

Host.  Tm  surprised,  that  one,  who  is  so  warm 
a  friend,  can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

3Iar.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my 
chief  inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental 
in  forwarding  your  happiness,  not  my  own.  Miss 
Neville  loves  you ;  the  family  don't  know  you ;  as 
my  friend,  you  are  sure  of  a  reception,  and  let 
honour  do  the  rest. 

Hast.  My  dear  Marlow  !  But  VW  suppress  tlie 
emotion.  Were  I  a  wretch,  meanly  seeking  to 
carry  off  a  fortune,  you  should  be  the  last  man 
io  the  world  I  would  apply  to  for  assistance.  But 
fifiss  Neville's  person  is  all  I  ask,  and  that  is 
minr,  both  from  her  deceased  father's  consent, 
and  her  own  inclination, 

Vol.  U. 


Mar.  Happy  man !  You  have  talents  and  art 
to  captivate  any  woman.  I'm  doomed  to  adore 
the  sex,  and  yet  to  converse  with  the  only  part 
of  it  I  despise.  This  stammer  in  my  address, 
and  this  awkward  prepossessing  visage  of  mine, 
can  never  permit  me  to  soar  above  the  reach  of  a 
milliner^s  prentice,  or  one  of  the  dutchesses  of 
Drury-hme.  Pshaw !  this  fellow  here  to  inter- 
rupt  us. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  Which  is  Mr  Marlow  ?  Sir,  you're 
heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you  see,  to 
receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire.  I 
like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception,  in  the  old 
style,  at  my  gate.  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and 
trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  He  has  got  our  names  from  the 
servants  already. — [To  him.]  We  approve  your 
caution  and  hospitality,  sir.— [To  Hastings.']  I 
have  been  thinking,  George,  of  changing  our  tra- 
velling dresses  in  the  morning ;  I  am  grown  con- 
foundedly ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard,  I  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  cere- 
mony in  this  house. 

Hast.  I  fancy,  George,  you're  right :  the  first 
blow  is  half  the  battle.  I  intend  opening  the 
campaign  with  the  white  and  gold. 

Hard.  Mr  Marlow — Mr  Hastings — gentlemen 
— pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This 
is  Ltbert3^hall,  gentlemen.  You  may  do  just  as 
you  please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  Geoi^,  if  we  open  the  campaign 
too  fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  be- 
fore it  is  over.  I  think  to  reserve  the  embroi- 
dery to  secure  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
when  he  went  to  besiege  Denain.  He  first  sum- 
moned the  garrison — 

Mar.  Don't  you  think  the  ventre  dw  waist- 
coat will  do  with  the  plain  brown  ? 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which 
might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hast^  I  think  not :  Brown  and  yellow  mix  but 
very  poorly. 

ilard.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
he  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist 
of  about  five  thousand  men — 

Mar.  The  girls  like  finery. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that 

stood  next  to  him You  must  have  heard  of 

George  Brooks  ? — I'll  pawn  my  dukedom,  says  he, 
but  I  take  that  garrison  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  blood.    So—  • 

Mar.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  give  us  a 
glass  of  punch  in  the  mean  time?  it  would  help 
us  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 
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Hard.  Punch,  sir !  [Atide,"]  This  is  the  most 
unaccouDtable  kind  of  luodcsty  I  ever  met  with  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch, 
after  our  journey,  will  be  comfortable.  This  is 
Liberty>hall,  you  know. 

Hard.  Here's  cup,  sir. 

Mar.  [Aside,]  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty- 
hall,  will  only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

Hard,  [laking  the  cup.]  I  hope,  you'll  find  it 
to  your  mmd.  I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own 
hands,  and  I  believe  you'll  own  the  ingredients 
are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  pledge 
me,  sir  ?  Here,  Mr  Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better 
acquaintance !  [Drinkt. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  A  very  impudent  fellow  this ! 
but  he's  a  character,  and  I'll  humour  him  a  little. 
Sir,  my  service  tu  you.  [Drinks, 

Hast,  [Aside.]  I  sec  this  fellow  wants  to  give 
us  his  company,  and  forgets  that  he's  an  inn- 
keeper, before  he  has  learned  to  be  a  gentle- 


man. 


Mar,  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my 
old  friend,  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of 
business  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  Warm  work, 
Qow  and  then,  at  el^tions,  I  suppose  ? 

Hard.  No,  sir,  I  have  long  given  that  work 
over.  Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  electing  each  other,  there  s  no  business 
for  us  tliat  sell  ale. 

Hast.  So,  tlien,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics, 
I  find.? 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of 
government,  like  other  people ;  but  finding  my- 
self every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the  govern- 
ment growing  no  better,  I  left  it  to  mend  itself. 
Since  that,  I  no  more  trouble  my  head  about 
Heyder  Alley,  or  Ally  Cawn,  than  about  Ally 
Croaker.    Sir,  my  service  to  you.  [Drinks. 

Hast,  So  th{|t,  with  ea^n^  above  stairs,  and 
drinking  below,  with  receiving  your  friends 
within,  and  amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a 
good  pleasant  bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard,  I  do  stir  tkbout  a  good  deal,  that's  cer- 
tain. Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  are  ad- 
justed in  this  very  parlour. 

Mar.  [After  drinking.]  And  you  have  an  ar- 
gument in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than 
any  in  Westminster-hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
philosophy. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  an  innkeeper's  philosophy. 

Hast.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general, 
you  attack  them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find 
their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  it  with  your 
philosophy  ;  if  you  tind  they  have  no  reason,  you 
attack  them  with  this.  Here's  your  health,  my 
philosopher !  [Drinks. 

Hard.  (Jood,  very  good,  thank  you;  ha,  ha! 
Tour  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eu- 


gene, when  he  fought  the  Turks  ftt  the  battle  oi 
Belgrade.     You  shall  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I 
think  it's  almost  time  to  talk  about  sapper. 
What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  home  for 
supper  ? 

Hard,  For  supper,  sir! — [Asitie,}  Was  ew 
such  a  request  to  a  man  in  his  own  house  ! 

Mar,  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir ;  I  begin  to  feel  aa 
appetite.  I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-night  in 
the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard,  [Aside.]  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never 
my  eyes  beheld  !-— [2'o  him.'\  Why,  really,  sir,  ai 
for  supper,  I  can't  well  tell.  Mv  Dorothy  and 
the  cook-maid  settle  these  thin^  between  tbem. 
I  leave  these  kind  of  things  entirely  to  them. 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By  the  by,  I  believe  they  are 
in  actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  sapper  this 
moment  i^i  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of 
their  privy  council.  It's  a  way  I  have  goL  When 
I  travel,  I  always  chuse  to  regulate  my  own  sup- 
per. Let  the  cook  be  called.  No  offence,  1  hope, 
sir? 

Hard.  O  no,  sir ;  none  in  the  least ;  yet  I  doot 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cook-maid,  is  not 
very  communicative  upon  these  occasions.  Should 
we  send  for  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the 
house. 

Hast.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I 
ask  it  as  a  favour.  I  always  match  my  appetite 
to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Aiar.  [To  Hardcastle,  who  looks  at  them 
with  surprise.]  Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it's  my 
way,  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  hill  of  fare  for  uh 
night's  supper.  I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Your 
manner,  Mr  Hastings,  puts  me  in  mind  of  my 
uncle,  colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  sajring  of  hii^ 
that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  supper  till  he  bad 
eaten  it. 

Hast.  [Aside.]  All  upon  the  high  ropes !  Hii 
uncle  a  colonel !  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mo- 
ther being  a  justice  of  peace.  But  let's  bear  the 
bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [Perusing.]  What's  hierc  ?  For  the  first 
course ;  for  the  second  course ;  for  the  dessert 
The  devil,  sir!  do  you  think  we  have  brought 
down  the  whole  joiners'  company,  or  the  corpo- 
ration of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a  supper  ?  Two 
or  three  little  things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will 
do. 

Hast.  But,  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  [Reading.]  For  the  first  course  at  the 
top,  a  pig  and  pruiti  sauce. 

Hast.  Damn  your  pig,  I  say  ! 

Mar.  And  damn  your  pruin  sauce,  say  I ! 

Hard.  And  yet,  e^entlemen,  to  men  that  are 
hungry,  pig,  with  pruin  sauce,  is  very  good  eatiii|. 
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Mar,  At  the  bottom^  a  calve's  tongue  and 
brains. 

flaff.  Let  your  brains  be  knocked  out,  toy 
good  sir;  I  doo*t  like  them. 

Mar.  Or  you  may  clap  them  on  a  plate  by 
themaelves.    I  do. 

Hard.  [Aikde,]  Theif  impudence  confounds 
me ! — [lb  them.]  Gentlemen^  you  are  my  guests; 
make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is  there  any 
thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter,  gentle- 
men.^ 

Mar,  Item,  a  pork  pie,  a  boiled  rabbit  and 
sausages,  a  florcntine,  a  shaking  pudding,  and  a 
dish  of  tiff — taff— taBfety  cream  T 

Hatt,  Confound  your  made  dishes !  I  shall  be 
as  much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  ereen  and 
Tellow  dinner  at  the  French  ambassador*s  table. 
Fm  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I.  hare  no- 
thing jwx  like ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  you  have 
a  particular  fancy  to- 

Mar,  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so 
exquisite,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as 
another.  Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much 
for  supper.  And  now  to  see  that  our  beds  are 
aired,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  entreat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me. 
You  shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you !  I  protest,  sir,  you 
must  excuse  me ;  I  always  look  to  these  thmgs 
myself. 

Hard.  I  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  yourself 
easy  on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  '\X.— [Aside!]  A 
Tery  troublesome  fellow  this,  as  ever  I  met  with. 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved,  at  least,  to  at- 
tend you. — [Aside.]  This  may  be  modem  mo- 
desty, but  I  never  saw  any  thing  look  so  like  old- 
fashioned  impudence. 

[Exeunt  Marlow  and  Hardcastle. 

Hast,  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin  to 
grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry  at 
those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to  please  him  ? 
Ha !  what  do  I  see  ?  Miss  Neville,  by  all  that's 
happy! 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miu  Nev.  My  dear  Hastings !  To  what  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  I  to 
ascribe  this  happy  meeting  ? 

Hast.  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  question,  as 
I  could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my  dearest 
Constance  at  an  inn. 

Miss  Nev.  An  inn !  sure  you  mistake !  my 
aunt,  my  guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  in- 
duce you  to  think  this  house  an  inn  ? 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr  Marlow,  with  whom  I 
came  down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here,  as  to  an 
inn,  I  assure  you.  A  young  fellow,  whom  we 
accidentally  met  at  a  house  hard  by,  directed  us 
hither. 

Miss  NcO,  Certainly  it  mu^t  be  ene  of  my  I 


hopeful  cousin's  tricks,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
me  talk  so  often ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for  you? 
He,  of  whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions } 

Miss  Nev.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
I  assure  you.  You'd  adore  him,  if  you  knew 
how  heartily  he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows 
it  too,  and  has  undertaken  to  court  me  for  him, 
and  actually  begins  to  think  she  has  made  a  con- 
quest. 

Hast,  Thou  dear  dissembler !  You  must  know, 
my  Constance,  I  have  just  seized  this  happy  op- 
portunity of  my  friend's  visit  here,  to  get  admit- 
tance into  the  family,  llie  horses  that  carried 
us  down  are  now  fatigued  with  the  journey,  but 
they'll  soon  be  refreshed ;  and  then,  if  my  denrcst 
girl  will  trust  in  her  fnithful  Hastings,  we  shall 
soon  be  landed  in  France,  where,  even  among 
slaves,  the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected. 

Miss  Nev.  I  have  often  told  you,  that,  though 
ready  to  obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my  little 
fortune  behincf  with  reluctance.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  was  left  me  by  my  uncle,  the  India  di- 
rector, and  chiefly  consists  in  jewels.  I  have 
been  for  some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let 
me  wear  them.  I  fancy  I'm  very  near  succeed- 
ing. The  instant  they  are  put  into  my  possession 
you  shall  find  me  ready  to  make  them  and  myself 
yours. 

Hast.  Perish  the  baubles  I  Your  person  is  all 
I  desire.  In  the  mean  lime,  my  friend  Marlow 
must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  1  know  the 
strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is  such,  that,  if 
abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would  instantly  quit 
the  nouse  before  our  plan  was  ripe  for  execu- 
tion. 

Miu  Nev.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the 
deception !  Miss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned 
from  walking ;  what  if  we  still  continue  to  de- 
ceive him? ^Thii^  this  way 

[They  confer^ 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people 
tease  me  beyond  bearing !  My  host  seems  to 
think  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone,  and  v>  he 
claps  not  only  himself,  but  his  old-fashioned  .  ife 
on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming  to  sup  with 
us,  too ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  we  are  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  all  the  rest  of  the  family — What 
have  we  got  here  ? 

Hast.  My  dear  Charles !  Let  me  congratulate 
you — The  most  fortunate  accident  ^ — Who  do 
you  think  is  just  alighted  ^ 

Alar.  Cannot  guess. 

Hast.  Our  mistresses,  boy;  Miss  Hardcastle,  and 
Miss  Neville!  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Miss 
Constance  Neville  to  your  acquaintance.  Hap- 
pening to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  called, 

on  their  return,  to  take  fresh  horses  here. 

Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stepped  iuto  the  next 
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room,  and  will  be  back  in  an  instant.  Wasn*t 
it  lucky  ?  eh  ? 

Mar,.  [Aiide,]  I  have  just  been  mortified  e- 
nough  of  all  conscience,  and  here  comes  some- 
thing to  complete  my  embarrassment. 

Must,  Well !  but  was  not  it  the  most  fortu- 
nate thing  in  the  world  ? 

Mar,  Oh !  yes.  Very  fortunate — a  most  joy- 
ful encounter !         ■   But  our  dresses,  George, 

you  know,  are  in  disorder What  if    we 

should  postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow  ? — 
To-morrow,  at  her  own  house  It  will  be  every 
bit  as  convenient— ->-: — And  rather  more  respect- 
ful  To-morrow  let  it  be,     [Offering  to  go, 

AIis$  Nev.  By  no  means,  sir !  Your  ceremo- 
ny will  displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your 
dress  will  shew  the  ardour  of  your  impatience. — 
Besides,  she  knows  you  are  m  the  house,  and 
will  permit  you  to  see  her. 

Mar,  O  !  the  devil !  How  shall  I  support  it  ? 
Hem  !  hem  !  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You 
arc  to  assist  mc,  you  know.  I  shall  be  confound- 
edly ridiculous.  Yet,  liang  i( !  TU  take  coum^ 
Hem ! 

Hast,  Pshaw,  roan  !  it's  but  the  first  plunge 
and  all  is  over.    She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Mar.  And  of  all  women,  she  tliat  I  dro^d 
most  ti>  encounter ! 

Enter  Miss  Haudcastle  at  returning  from 
walkings  a  bonnet,  4^. 

Hatt.  [Introducing  them,]  Miss  Hardcastle, 
Mr  Marlow.  I  am  proud  of  briogins  two  per- 
sons of  such  merit  together,  that  only  want  to 
know,  to  esteem  each  other. 

A/i'm  Hard,  [Aside,]  Now,  for  meeting  my 
modest  gentleman  with  a  demure  face,  and  4^ke 
in  his  owu  manner.  [After  a  pause,  in  K^ich  he 
appears  very  uneasy  and  (^oncerted.]  I  am  glad 
of  your  safe  arrival,  sir  I  am  told  you  had 

some  accidents  by  the  way. 

Mar,  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had 
some.  Yes,  madam,  a  good  many  accidents,  but 
should  be  sorry — mtidam — or  rather  glad  of  any 
accidents — that  are  so  agreeably  concluded.^— 
Hem! 

Hast,  [To  him.]  You  never  spoke  better  in 
your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  and  TU  insure  you 
the  victory. 

Miu  Hard,  l*m  afraid  vou  flatter,  sir.  You, 
that  have  seen  so  much  of  the  finest  company, 
can  find  little  entertainment  in  an  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  country. 

Mar.  [Gathering  couruge,]  I  have  lived,  in- 
deed, in  the  world,  madam ;  out  I  have  kept  very 
little  company.  I  have  been  but  an  observer 
upon  life,  madam,  while  others  were  eiyoying 
it. 

Miss  Nev,  But  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  way  to 
enjoy  it  at  last 

Hoit.  [To  him,]  Cicero  never  spoke  better. — 


Once  more,  and  you  are  confirmed  io  assarance 
for  ever. 

Mar,  [To  him.]  Hem !  Stand  b?  me,  then,  and 
when  I'm  down,  throw  in  a  word  or  two  to  let 
me  up  again. 

Miss  Hard,  An  observer,  like  yon,  upon  life, 
were,  I  fear,  disagreeably  employed,  since  yoa 
must  have  had  much  more  to  censure,  than  to  ap- 
prove. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  madam !  I  was  always  wil* 
ling  to  be  aroused.  The  folly  of  most  people  is 
rather  an  object  a(  mirth  than  uneasiness. 

Hast,  [To  him,]  Bravo,  Bravo'  Never  spoke 
so  well  in  your  whole  life.  Well,  Miss  Hardcts- 
tle,  1  see  that  you  and  Mr  Marlow  are  ^^uiog  to 
lie  very  good  company.  I  believe  our  being  here 
will  but  embarrass  tlie  interview. 

Mar,  Not  in  the  least,  Mr  Hastings.  We  like 
your  company  of  all  things.  F To  him,]  Zoonds ! 
Geoi^  sure  you  won't  go !  How  can  you  lesve 
us? 

Hast,  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conversa- 
tion; so  we'U  retire  to  the  next  room.  [To  Am.] 
You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are  to  nMosge 
a  little  tete-a-tete  of  our  own.  [£rMa/. 

Miu  Hard,  [After  a  pause.]  But  you  have  oot 
been  wholly  an  observer,  I  presutoe,  sir?  Tbe 
ladies,  I  should  hope,  have  employed  some  psrt 
of  your  addresses. 

Mar,  [Relapsing  into  timiditjf,]  Pardon  om>, 
madam,  I — 1 — 1 — as  yet  have  studied— ooly — 
to— deserve  them. 

Miss  Hard,  And  that,  some  say,  u  tbe  very 
worst  way  to  obtain  them. 

Mar,  Perhaps  so,  madam.  But  I  love  to 
converse  only  witli  the  nMire  grave  and  sensible 

part  of  the  sex But  I'm  afraid  I  grow  tir^ 

some. 

Miss  Hard.  Not  at  all,  sir;  there  is  nothiagl 
like  so  much  as  grave  conversation  myself;  I 
could  bear  it  for  ever.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
been  surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  oooki 
ever  admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  where  no- 
thing reaches  the  heart. 

Mar,  It's a  disease of  the  mind, 

madam.    In  the  variety  of  tastes,  there  must  be 

— urn — a 


some  who,  wanting  a  relish for- 

— um. 

Miss  Hard.  I  understand  you,  sir.  There 
must  be  some  who,  wanting  a  relish  for  refined 
pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  what  tliey  are  inca- 
pable of  tasting. 

Mar,  My  meaning,  madam ;  but  infinitely  be^ 

ter  expressed.    And  I  can*t  help  observing 

a 

Miss  Hard,  [Aside.]  Who  could  ever  suppose 
this  fellow  impudent  upon  some  occasions?  [lb 
htm.]  You  were  go'mg  to  observe,  sir 

mar,  I  was  observing,   madaui 1  |m>* 

test,  madam,  I  forget  whMt  I  was  going  to  ob- 
serve. 

Miis  Hard.  [Aside,]  I  vow,  and  so  do  L  [Tq 
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were  observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age 
isy — something  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 
es,  madam.    In  this  age  of  hypocrisy, 
Few,  who,  upon  strict  euquirj,  do  not — 

ard,  I  understand  vou  perfectly,  sir. 
Aude^  £gad !  and  that's  more  tlian  I 

• 

ard.  You  mean,  that  in  this  hypocrid- 
hefc  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in 
at  they  use  in  private,  and  think  they 
debt  to  virtue  ^hen  they  praise  it. 
True,  madam;  those  who  have  most 
heir  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their 
But  Fm  sure  I  tire  you,  madam. 
\Td,  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  there  is 
,  so  agreeable  and  spirited  in  your  man- 
life  and  force — Pray,  sir,  go  on. 

fes,  madam.    I  was  saying that 

some  occasions^— when  a  total  want 

e,  madam,  destroys  all  the and 

— upon  a a a    ■  ■ 

lard.  I  agree  with  you   entirely.     A 

murage,  upon  some  occasions,  assumes 

urance  of  ignorance,  and   betrays  us 

most  wish  to  excel.    I  beg  you'll  pro- 

Tes,  madam:  Morally  speaking  ma- 
— But  I  see  Miss  Neville  expecting  us 
;t  room«    I  would  not  iotrade  for  the 

Icrd.  I  protest,  sir,  I  never  was  more 
entertained  in  all  my  life.    Pray,  go 

Ifes,  madam.  I  was-^Bot  she  bedcons 
I  her.  Madam,  shall  I  do  myself  the 
attend  you  ? 

lard.  Well,  then.  Til  follow. 
Aude,\  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has 
me.  [Exit, 

iard,  Ila !  ha  !  ha !  Was  there  ever 
ber  sentimental  interview  ?  I  am  cer- 
arce  looked  in  my  face  the  whole  time, 
ellow,  but  for  bis  unacoouotable  bash- 
pretty  well,  too.  He  has  good  8en^ie, 
so  buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fatigues 
than  ignorance.  If  I  could  teach  him 
mBdence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody 
ow  of  a  piece  of  service.  But  who  is 
body  ?  that,  faith,  is  a  question  I  can 
iwer.  [Exit. 

Pony  and  Miss  'S^vwa.y.^  followed  hy 
ss  Hardcastle  and  Hastings. 

W^hat  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin 
-onder  you're  not  ashamed  to  be  so  very 

^ev.  I  hope,  cousiii,  one  may  speak  to 
relations,  and  not  be  to  blame, 
^y,  but  I  know  what  sort  of  a  relation 
to  make  me  though ;    but  it  won^t  do. 


I  tell  you,  cousin  Con,  it  won't  do ;  so  I  beg 
you'll  keep  your  distance ;  I  want  no  nearer  re- 
latiooship. 

[Skefollowt^  coquetting  him  to  the  back 
icene,]  • 

Mrs  liurc.  Well !  I  vow,  Mr  Hastings,  you 
are  very  entertainmg.  There's  nothing  in  the 
world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London,  and 
the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  there  myself. 

Hast.  Never  there !  You  amaze  me  I  From 
your  air  and  manner,  I  concluded  you  had  been 
bred  all  your  life  either  at  Ranelagh,  St  James's, 
or  Tower  Wharf. 

Mrs  Hard.  O,  sir  !  you're  only  pleased  to  say 
so.  We  country  persons  can  have  no  mamicr  at 
all.  Fm  in  love  with  the  town,  and- that  serves 
to  raise  me  above  some  of  our  neighbouring  rus- 
tics :  but  who  can  have  a  manner  that  has  never 
seen  the  Pantheon,  the  Grotto  Gardens,  the  Bo- 
rough, and  such  places  where  the  nobility  chiefs 
ly  resort  ?  All  I  can  do,  is  to  enjoy  London  at  se- 
cond-hand. I  take  care  ta  know  every  tete-a- 
tete  from  the  Scandalous  Magazine,  and  have  all 
the  fashions,  as  they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from 
the  two  Miss  Rickets  of  Crooked-lane  Pray, 
how  do  you  like  this  head,  Mr  Hastings  ? 

Hast.  Extremely  elegant  and  degag^  upon 
my  word,  madam !  Your  friseur  is  a  Frenclmiaii, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  I  protest  I  dressed  it  myself  from 
a  print  in  tlie  ladies'  memorandum  book  for  the 
last  year. 

Hast.  Indeed  !  Such  a  head  in  a  side  box,  at 
the  play-house,  would  draw  as  many  gazers  as 
my  lady  Mayoress  at  a  city-ball. 

Mrs  Hard.  I  vow,  since  inoculation  began, 
there  is  no  such  thing  to  te  seen  as  a  plain  wo- 
man ;  so  one  must  dress  a  little  particular,  or  one 
may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hast,  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  ma- 
dam, in  any  dress.  [Bowing. 

Airs  Hard,  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing, 
when  1  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my 
side  as  Mr  Hardcastle  f  all  I  can  say  will  not  ar- 
gue down  a  single  button  from  his  clothes.  I 
liave  often  wanted  him  to  throw  oflf  his  great 
flaxen  wig,  and  where  he  was  bauld,  to  plaster  it 
over,  like  my  lord  Pately,  with  powder. 

Hast.  You  arc  right,  madam ;  for,  as  among 
the '  ladies,  there  are  none  ugly,  so,  among  the 
men,  there  arc  none  Old. 

Mrs  Hard.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
was?  Why,  with  his  usual  Gothic  vivacity,  he 
said  I  only  wanted  to  throw  off  his  wig  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  tete  for  my  own  wearing. 

Hast,  intolerable !  At  your  age,  you  may 
wear  what  you  please,  and  it  must  hea>me  you. 

Mrs  Hard.  Pray,  Mr  Hastings,  what  do  you 
take  to  be  the  most  fashionable  age  about  town  t 

Hast.  Sooie  timf  ago,  forty  was  aii  the  mode; 
but  I  am  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fif- 
ty for  the  ensuing  winter. 
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Mrs  Hard.  Seriously  ?  Hien^  I  shall  be  too 
young  for  the  fashion. 

Hast.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels 
till  she  is  past  forty.  For  instance,  Miss,  there, 
in  a  polite  circle,  would  be  considered  as  a  child, 
a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs  Hard,  And  yet  Mrs  Niece  thinks  herself 
as  much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels,  as 
the  oldest  of  us  all. 

Hast.  Your  niece  is  she?  And  that  young 
gentleman,  a  brother  of  yours,  I  should  pre- 
sume? 

Mrs  Hard.  My  son,  sir  !  They  are  contracted 
to  each  other.  Observe  their  little  sports.  They 
fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a  day,  as  if  they  were 
man  and  wife  already.  [To  them.]  Well,  Tony, 
child,  what  soft  things  are  you  saying  to  your 
cousin  Constance  this  evening  ? 

Tony.  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things ;  but 

that  irs  very  hard  to  be  followed  about  so. 

£cod !  IVe  not  a  place  in  the  house  now,  that  is 
left  to  myself,  but  the  stable. 

Mrs  Hard.  Never  mind  him.  Con,  my  dear. — 
He's  in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  Nev.  There's  somethmg  generous  in  my 
cousin's  manner.  He  falls  out  before  faces  to 
be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony,   That's  a  damned  confounded 
crack. 

Mrs  Hard,  Ah,  he's  a  sly  one !  Don't  you 
think  they're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth, 
Mr  Hastings  ?  The  Blenkinsop  mouth,  to  a  T. — 
They  are  of  a  size,  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pret- 
ties, that  Mr  Hastings  may  see  you.  Come, 
Tonv. 

Tony,  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I  tell 
you.  [Measuring. 

Miu  Nev,  O,  lud !  he  has  almost  cracked  my 
head. 

Mrs  Hard.  O,  the  monster !  For  shame,  To- 
ny !  You  a  man,  and  behave  so ! 

Tony,  If  I  am  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin. 
£cod  !  ril  not  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs  Hard,  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that  I 
am  to  get  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  your  edu- 
cation ?  I,  that  hare  rocked  you  in  your  cradle,  and 
fed  that  pretty  mouth  with  a  spoon !  Did  not  I 
work  that  waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel  ?  Did 
not  I  prescribe  for  you  every  day,  and  weep 
while  tne  receipt  was  operating  ? 

Tony.  £cod !  you  had  reason  to  weep,  for  you 
have  been  dozing  me  ever  since  I  was  born.  I 
have  gone  through  every  recipe  in  the  Complete 
Huswife  ten  tiroes  over;  and  you  have  thoughts 

of  coursing  me  through  Quincy  next  spring. 

Bat,  ecod  !  I  tell  you.  Til  not  be  made  a  fuol  of 
oo  longer. 

Mrs  Hard.  Was  not  it  all  for  your  good,  vi- 
per ?  Was  not  it  all  for  your  good  ? 

Tony,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  and  my  good 
alone,  then.  Snubbing  this  way  when  1  am  in 
•pjritft !   If  I  am  t9  hjive  any  good^  let  it  come  of 


itself;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  ooe 
so ! 

Mrs  Hard,  That's  false ;  I  never  see  yoa  wbea 
you  are  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to  the 
ale-house  or  kennel.  I  am  never  to  be  delight- 
ed with  your  agreeable,  wild  notes,  unfeeling 
monster ! 

Tony.  Ecod  !  mamma,  your  own  notes  are  the 
wildest  of  the  two. 

Miss  Hard.  Was  ever  the  like  ?  But  I  see  be 
wants  to  break  my  heart;  I  see  he  does. 

Hast.  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture  the 
young  gentleman  a  little.  I  am  certain  I  can 
persuade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs  Hard.  Well !  I  must  retire.— —Coroe, 
Constance,  my  love.  You  see,  Mr  Hastings,  the 
wretchedness  of  my  situation  !  Was  ever  poor 
woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty, 
provoking,  undutiful  boy. 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Harocastle  and  Miss 
Neville. 

Tony,  [Singing.] 

There  was  a  young  man  riding  by^ 
And  fain  would  have  his  will. 
Rang  do  didlo  dee. 

Don't  mind  her.  Let  her  cry.  It's  the  comfort 
of  her  heart  I  have  seen  her  and  sister  cry 
over  a  book  for  an  hour  together ;  and  they  said 
they  liked  the  book  the  better  the  more  it  made 
them  cry. 

Hast.  Then,  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  I 
find,  my  pretty  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony.  That  s  as  I  find  'um. 

Hast.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing,  I 
dare  answer  ?  And  yet  she  appears  to  roe  a  prel* 
ty  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony.  That  is  b<K»use  you  don't  know  her  ai 
well  as  I.  Ecod  !  I  know  every  inch  about  her ; 
and  there's  not  a  more  bitter  cantanckerous  toad 
in  all  Christendom. 

Hast,  [Aside,]  Pretty  encouragement  this  for 
a  lover  ! 

Ihny.  I  have  seen  her  since  the  height  of  that ! 
She  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a  thicket,  or 
a  colt  the  first  day's  breaking;. 

Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent. 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when  shc'i 
with  her  play-mates,  she's  as  loud  as  a  hog  io  a 
gate. 

Hast.  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about  her 
that  charms  me. 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  litt|e,  fhe 
kicks  up,  and  you're  flung  in  a  ditch. 

Hast.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a  little 
beabty — Yes,  you  must  allow  licr  some  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox !  She's  all  a  made  up  thioe, 
mun.  Ah !  could  you  but  sec  Bet  Bouncer  of 
these  parts,  you  might  then  talk  of  beauty.  Ecod, 
she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  dieeks  as 
broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion  !  She*d  make 
two  of  she. 
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r.  Welly  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that 

take  this  bitter  bargain  ofifyour  hands? 

y.  Anan? 

t.  Would  you  thank  him  that  would  take 

Seville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness  and 

ear  Betsy? 

y.  Ay  ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend, 

o  would  take  her  ? 

t,  I  am  he.    If  you  but  assist  me,  111  en- 

o  whip  her  oflf  to  France,  and  you  shall 

bear  more  of  her. 

y.  Assist  you !  Ecod   I  will,   to  the  last 

f  my  blood.    I'll  clap  a  pair  of  horses  to 


your  chaise  that  shall  trundle  you  o£f  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  may  be  get  you  a  part  of  her  fortin  be* 
side,  in  jewels,  that  you  little  dream  of. 

Hast,  My  dear  'squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad  of 
spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along,  then,  and  you  shall  see 
mqre  of  my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with  me« 

[Singing. 

We  are  the  boys 

That  fears  no  noise^ 

Where  the  thundering  cannons  roar  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

fi  What  could  my  old  friend,  sir  Charles, 
by  recommending  his  son  as  the  modestesr 
roan  in  town  ?  To  me  he  appears  the  most 
cnt  piece  of  brass,  that  ever  spoke  with  a 
!.  He  has  taken  possession  of  the  easy 
by  the  6re>side  already.  He  took  off  his 
in  the  parlour,  and  desued  me  to  see  them 
care  of.  I'm  desirous  to  know  how  his 
eiice  affects  my  daughter — She  will  cer- 
be  shocked  at  it. 

\ter  Miss  Hardcastle,  plainly  dressed, 

\i,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed 
IresB  as  I  bid  you ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  there 
>  great  occasion. 

ts  Hard.  1 6nd  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obey- 
tur  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  observe 
without  ever  debating  their  propriety. 
^d.  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  yon 
cause,  particularly  when  I  recommended 
xlest  gentleman  to  you  as  a  lover  to>day. 
(f  Hard.  You  taught  me  to  expect  some- 
extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  original  ex- 
the  description. 

rd,  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life ! 
IS  nuite  confounded  all  my  faculties ! 
rs  Hard.  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it : — 
man  of  the  world,  too  ! 
^d.  Ay,  he  learned  it  all  abroad — what  n 
as  I,  to  think  a  young  man  could  learn 
ty  by  travelling !  He  might  as  soon  learn 
a  masquerade. 

tf  Hard,  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 
**£/.  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  company, 
French  dancing-master. 
tff  Hard.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa !  a  French 
i^r.master  could  never   have    taught  him 
:iniid    look — that    aukward   address — that 

il  manner 

"</.  Whose  look  ?  whose  manner,  child 


I 


Miss  Hard.  Mr  MarIow*s :  his  mauvaise  honte^ 
his  timidity  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  first  sight  deceived  you;  for 
I  think  him  one  of  the  most  brazen  first  sights 
that  ever  astonished  my  senses. 

Miss  Hard.  Sure,  sir,  you  rally  ?  I  never  saw 
anv  one  su  modest. 

Hard.  A  nd  can  you  be  serious !  I  never  saw 
such  a  houncing,  swaggering  puppy  since  I  was 
bom.    Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Surprising !    He  met  me  with  a 
respectful  bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look 
ixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a  lordly 
air,  and  a  familiarity  that  made  my  blciod  freeze 
ai!ain  ! 

Miu  Hard.  He  treated  me  with  diffidence 
md  respect — censured  the  manners  of  the  ag^— 
ulmired  the  prudence  of  girls  that  never  laugh- 
f  d — ti»ed  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome — 
hen  left  the  room  with  a  bow,  and,  madam,  I 
-vould  not  for  the  world  detain  you. 

Hard,  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me  all 
Ins  life  before.  Asked  twenty  questions,  and 
wev&r  waited  for  an  answer.  Interrupted  my 
best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun,  and  when  F 
vas  in  my  best  story  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Prince  Eugene,  he  asked  if  I  had  not 
a  good  hand  at  making  punch.  Yes,  Kate,  he 
asked  your  father  if  he  was  a  maker  of  punch  ! 

Miss  Hard,  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mis^ 
taken. 

Hard.  If  he  be  what  he  has  shewn  himself, 
Fm  determined  he  shall  never  have  my  consent^ 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I 
take  him,  he  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard.  In  one  thing,  then,  we  are  agreed — to 
reject  him. 

Miss  Hard.  Yes.  But  upon  conditions.  For 
if  ^ou  should  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more 
presuming — if  you  find  him  more  respectful,  and 

I  more    importunate 1   don't  know the 

fellow  is  well  enough  for  a  man — Certainly  wq 
doo*t  meet  many  such  at  a  horse  race  in  the 
country. 
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Hard,  If  we  should  Bnd  him  so  But  that's 
impobsibie.  The  first  appearance  has  done  my 
business.    I'm  seldom  deceived  iu  that. 

Miss  Hard.  And  yet  there  may  be  many  good 
qualities  under  that  first  appearance. 

Hard,  Ay,  when  a  girl  finds  a  fellow's  outside 
to  her  taste,  she  then  sets  about  guessing  the  rest 
of  his  furniture.  With  her,  a  smooth  face  stands 
for  good  sense,  and  a  genteel  figure  for  every 
virtue. 

Mtsi  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  a  conversation  begun 
with  a  compliment  to  my  good  f^^nse,  won't  end 
with  a  sneer  at  my  understanding  ? 

Hard,  Pardon  me,  Kate !  But  if  young  Mr 
Brazen  can  6nd  the  art  of  reconciling  contradic- 
tions, he  may  please  us  both,  perhaps. 

Miss  Hard.  And  as  one  ot  us  must  be  mis- 
taken, what  if  we  go  to  make  further  discoveries? 

Hard,  Agreed.  But  depend  on't  I'm  in  the 
right. 

Miss  Hard,  And  depend  on't  Tm  not  much  in 
the  wrong. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Tomr,  running  in  with  a  catk4t,  - 

Tony,  Ecod  !  I  have  got  them.  Here  they  are. 
My  cousin  Con's  necklaces,  bobs  and  all.  My 
mother  shan't  cheat  the  poor  souls  out  of  their 
fortune  neither.    O  !  my  genius,  is  that  you  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  managed 
with  your  mother  ?  [  hope  you  have  amused  ner 
with  pretending  love  for  your  cousin,  and  that 
Tou  are  willing  to  be  reconciled  at  last?  Our 
horses  will  be  refreshed  in  a  short  time,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  ready  to  set  off. 

Tony,  And  here's  something  to  bear  your 
charges  by  the  way,  [givtng  the  casket,]  Your 
sweetheart's  jewels.  Keep  them,  and  hang  those, 
I  say,  that  would  rob  you  of  one  of  them. 

Hast,  But  how  have  you  procured  them  from 
your  mother  ? 

Tony,  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  111  tell  yon 
no  fibs.  I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of  thumb. 
If  I  had  not  a  key  to  every  drawer  in  mother's 
bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the  alehouse  so  often 
as  I  do  ?  An  honest  man  may  rob  himself  of  his 
own  at  any  time. 

Hast,  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But,  to  be 
p^  lin  with  you,  Miss  Neville  is  endeavouring  to 
procure  them  from  her  aunt  ths  very  instant.  If 
she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  most  delicate  way  at 
least  o^  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  Well,  keep  them,  till  yon  know  how  it 
will  be.  But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well  enough  ; 
she'd  as  soon  part  with  the  only  sound  tooth  in 
her  head. 

Hast.  But  I  dread  the  eflects  of  her  resent- 
menty  when  she  finds  she  has  lost  them. 


Tony.  Never  jou  mind  her  resentment;  leave 
me  to  manage  that.  I  don't  value  her  resent- 
ment the  bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zoands!  here 
they  are !  Morrice !  Praooe ! 

[Rtii  Hastivcs. 

Enter  Mrs  Hardcastle,  and  Miss  Netille. 

Mrs  Hard,  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaae  ne. 
Such  a  girl  as  you  want  jewels  !  it  will  be  tine 
enough  for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years  heooe^ 
when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  repairs. 

Mtss  Nev,  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  for- 
ty, will  certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madaoL 

Mrs  Hard,  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of 
none.  Tlmt  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  tboosand 
ornaments.  Besides,  child,  jewels  are  quite  out 
at  present.  Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies  of  oar 
acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-day-light,  and  Mrs 
Crump,  and  tlie  rest  of  them,  carry  their  jeweb 
to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste  and  mar- 
casites  back  ? . 

Mus  Nev,  But  who  knows,  oiadani,  but  some- 
body, that  shall  be  nameless,  would  like  me  bcit 
with  all  my  little  finery  about  me  f 

Mrs  Hard,  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and 
then  see  it',  with  such  a  pair  of  eyea,  you  wait 
auy  better  sparklers.  What  do  jou  think,  Toov, 
my  dear?  does  your  cousin  Con  want  any  jewcy^ 
it!  your  eyes,  to  set  off  her  beauty  ? 

Tony,  Ihat's  as  hereafter  may  be. 

Miu  Nev,  My  dear  aunt,  if  jou  knew  bow  it 
would  oblige  me. 

Mrs  Hard,  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  roie 
and  table-cut  tbin^.  Tbey  would  make  you  look 
like  the  court  of  king  Solomon  at  a  puppet-show. 
Besides,  I  believe  I  can't  readily  come  at  them. 
They  may  be  misnng  for  augbt  I  know  to  the 
contrary. 

Tony.  [Apmrt  to  Mrs  Hard.!  Then  why  doa*^ 
you  tell  ber  so  at  once,  as  sbe^  so  longiDg  for 
them  f  Tell  her  they're  lost  Its  the  only  way 
to  quiet  her.  Say  they're  kist,  aod  call  me  to 
bear  witness. 

Mrs  Hard.  [Apart  to  Tomr.]  You  know,  my 
dear,  I*m  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if  I  say 
they're  gone,  you'll  bear  me  witness,  will  you? 
He!  he!  he! 

Tony,  Never  fear  mc.  Ecod  !  Fll  say  I  saw 
them  taken  out  with  my  own  eyes. 

Miu  Nev,  I  desire  tliem  but  for  a  day,  madaoi. 
Just  to  be  permitted  to  shew  them  as  rehcs,  and 
then  thev  may  be  locked  up  again. 

Mrs  tiard^  To  be  plain  with  you,  ray  dear 
Constance,  if  I  could  find  them,  you  sboaU 
have  them.  They're  missing,  I  assure  you.  Lost, 
for  aught  I  know ;  but  we  must  have  patieoce 
wherever  they  are. 

Miss  Nev.  I'll  not  believe  it  This  is  bat  t 
nhallow  pretence  to  denjr  me.  I  know  die^'re 
too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly  kept,  and  as  j(W 
are  to  answer  for  the  loss. 
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Mrs  Hard,  Don't  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If 
they  be  lost,  I  roust  restore  an  equivalent.  But 
my  SOD  knows  they  are  missing,  and  not  to  be 
found. 

Tony,  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are 
missiug,  and  not  to  be  found,  I'll  take  my  oath 
on't. 

Mrt  Hard,  You  must  learn  resignation,  my 
dear ;  for,  though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we 
should  not  lose  our  patience.  See  me,  how  calm 
1  am. 

Miu  Ntv,  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at 
the  misfortunes  of  otherSb 

Mrt  Hard,  Now,  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good 
sense  should  waste  a  thought  upon  such  trum- 
pery. We  shall  soon  tind  them ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  you  shall  make  use  of  my  garnets  till  your 
jewels  be  found. 

Mits  Nev,  I  detest  garnets. 

Mrt  Hard.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the 
world  to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have 
often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon  me.  You 
shall  have  them.  [Esit. 

Mitt  Nev,  I  dislike  them  of  all  tilings.  You 
shan't  stir — Was  ever  any  thing  so  provoking,  to 
mislay  my  own  jewels,  and  force  me  to  wear 
trumpery  ? 

Totty,  Don't  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you  the 
garnets,  take  what  you  can  get.  The  jewels  are 
Your  own  already.  I  have  stolen  them  out  of  her 
bureau,  and  she  does  not  know  it  Fly  to  your* 
spark ;  he'll  tell  you  more  of  the  matter.  Leave 
me  to  manage  her. 

Mitt  Nev,  My  dear  cousin  ! 

Tony,  Vanish  !  She's  here,  and  has  missed 
them  already.  Zounds!  how  she  fidgets  and 
spits  about,  like  I  Catharine  wheel  I 

Enter  Mrs  Hardcastle. 

Mrt  Hard,  Confusion !  thieves!  Jobbers !  We 
are  cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undone ! 

jfofty.  What's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter, 
mamma.'  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  any  of 
the  $:ood  family ! 

Mrt  Hard.  We  are  robbed !  My  bureau  has 
been  broke  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and  I'm 
Qodone! 

Thny.  Oh!  is  that  all?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  By  the 
laws,  I  never  saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life! 
Ecod,  I  thought  you  was  ruined  in  earnest,  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Mrt  Hard,  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest 
My  bureau  has  been  broke  open,  and  all  taken 
away. 

liny.  Stick  to  that ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  stick  to  that ; 
ni  bear  witness,  you  know ;  c^l  me  to  bear  wit- 


Mrt  Hard,  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  pre- 
cious, the  jewels  are  gone,  and  I  shall  be  ruined 
for  ever ! 

Tony.  Sure  I  know  they're  gone,  and  I  am  to 
Bay  so. 

Vol.  XL 


Mrs  Hard,  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me. 
They're  gone,  I  say  ! 

Tony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  roe  for 
to  laugh,  ha,  ha!  I  know  who  took  them  well 
enough,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  Was  there  ever  siich  a  blockhead, 
that  can^t  tell  the  difference  between  jest  and 
earnest !    X,  tell  you  I'm  not  in  jest,  booby. 

Tony.  That^s  right,  that's  right :  You  must  be 
in  a  bitter  passion,  and  then  nobody  will  suspect 
either  of  us.    I'll  bear  witness  that  they  are  gone. 

Mrs  Hard.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cross- 
grained  brute,  that  won't  hear  me  !  Can  you  bear 
witness  that  you're  no  better  than  a  fool  ?  Was 
ever  poor  woman  so  beset  with  fools  on  one  hand, 
and  thieves  on  the  other  ! 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs  Hard.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead 
you,  and  I'll  tdm  you  out  of  the  room  directly ! 
IVIy  poor  niece  !  what  will  become  of  her  ?  Do 
you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  you  enjoyed 
my  distress  ? 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs  Hard.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster  P  I'll 
teach  you  to  vex  your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony,  1  can  bear  witness  to  ihat. 

[He  runs  off',  site  follows  him. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle^  and  Maid,  ^ 

Miss  Hard.  What  an  unaccountable  creature 
is  that  brother  of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the 
house  as  an  inn,  ha,  ha !  I  don't  wonder  at  his 
impudence. 

Maid,  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young 
gentleman,  as  you  passed  by  in  your  present 
dress,  asked  me  if  you  were  the  bar-maid.  He 
mistook  you  for  the  handmaid,  madam. 

Miu  Hard,  Did  he  ?  Then,  as  I  live,  I'm  re- 
solved to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me,  Pitnple, 
how  do  you  like  my  present  dress  ?  Don't  you 
think  I  look  something  like  Cherry  in  the  Beaux 
Stratagem  ? 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  lady 
wears  in  the  country,  but  when  she  visits  or  re- 
ceives company. 

Aliss  Hard.  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  re- 
member my  face  or  person  ? 

Maid.  Certain  of  it 

Miss  Hard.  I  vow  I  thought  so;  for  though 
we  spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  his  fears 
were  such,  that  he  never  once  looked  up  during 
the  interview.  Indeed  if  he  had,  my  bonnet 
would  have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 

Maid.  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping 
him  in  his  mistake  } 

Miu  Hard.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen ; 
and  that  is  no  small  advantage  to  a  girl,  who 
brings  her  face  to  a  market  Then  I  shall  per- 
haps make  an  acquaintance;  and  that's  no  small 
victory  gained  over  one,  who  never  addresses  any 
but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.  But  my  chief  aim  is 
to  take  my  gentleman  off  his  guai^,  and,  like  an 
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invisible   champion  of  romance,    examine  the 
giant's  force,  before  I  offer  to  combat. 

Maid,  But  are  you  sure  you  can  act  your  part, 
ond  disguise  your  voice,  so  that  he  may  mistake 
that,  as  he  has  already  mistaken  your  person? 

Miss  Hard,  Never  fear  me.  I  think  1  have 
got  the  true  bar-cant — Did  your  honour  call  ? — 
Attend  the  Lion  there->— Pipes  and  \fihacco  for 
the  Angel — The  Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this 
half  hour. 

Maid,  It  will  do,  madam.    But  he's  here. 

[Exit  Maid, 

Enter  Marlow^ 

Mar.  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  the 
house ;  I  have  scarce  a  moment's  repose.  If  I 
go  to  the  best  room,  there  I  find  my  host  and  his 
story.  If  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there  we  have  my 
hostess,  with  Her  curtesy  down  to  the  ground.  I 
have,  at  last,  got  a  moment  to  myself  and  now 
for  recollection.  [Walksy  and  muus. 

Miss  Hard.  Did  you  call^  sir  ?  did  your  honour 
call? 

Mar.  [Musing. ^^  As  for  Miss  Hardcastle^  she's 
too  grave  and  sentimental  for  me. 
Miss  Hard^  Did  your  honour  call  ? 

[She  still  places  herself  before  himy  he 
turning  azcay.^ 
Mar,  No,  chi\d---~[Mu8ing.]  Besides,  froni  the 
glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  squints. 

Miss  Hard,  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell 
ring. 

Mar,  No,  no. — [Musing.]  I  have  pleased  my 
father,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  I'll  to- 
morrow please  myself,  by  returning. 

[Taking  out  his  tablets,  and  perusing. 
Miss  Hard,  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  call- 
ed, sir? 

Mar.  I  tcU  you,  no. 

Miss  Hard,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  We 
have  such  a  parcel  of  servants ! 

Alar.  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  [Looks  full  in  her 
face.]  Yes,  child,  I  think  I  did  calL  1  wanted — 
I  wanted 1  vow,  child,  you  are  vastly  hand- 
some. 

Miss  Hard,  O  la,  sir,  you'll  make  one  asha- 
med ! 

Mar.  Never  saw  arroore  sprightly  malicious 
eye  !    Yes,  yes,  my  dear;  I  did  call.    Have  you 

got  any  of  your-; a what  d'ye  call  it  in  the 

house  r 

Miss  Hard,  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that 
these  ten  days. 

Alar,  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to 
very  little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for  a 
taste,  just  by  way  of^rial,  of  the  nectar  of  your 
lips ;  perhaps  1  might  be  disappointed  in  that, 
too. 

Miss  Hard  Nectar !  nectar  I  that's  a  liquor 
there's  no  call  for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  sup- 
pose ?  We  keep  no  French  wines  here,  sir. 


.  Mar,  Of  true  English  growth.  I  aasore  yoa. 

Miss  Hard,  Then  it's  odd  1  abould  not  knoi^ 
it.  We  brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  boase, 
and  I  have  lived  here  these  eighteen  years. 

Mar,  Eighteen  years  !  Why,  one  wtinld  think, 
child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were  bom. 
How  old  are  you  ? 

Miu  Hard.  O !  sir,  I  must  not  tcU  my  ace. 
They  say  women  and  muac  should  never  be  da- 
ted. 

Mar.  To  guess,  at  this  distance,  you  cant  be. 
much  above  forty.  [Approaching.]  Yet  nearer 
I  don't  think  so  much.  [Approaching.]  By  co- 
ming close  to  some  women,  they  look  younger 
still ;  but  when  we  come  very  close  indeed — [At- 
tempting  to  kiss  her.] 

Miss  Hard,  Pray,  sir,  keep  yoor  distance.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  Know  oDe*s  age  ai 
they  do  horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Mar.  1  protest,  child,  you  use  me  extremely 
ill.  If  yon  Leep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible you  and  I  can  be  ever  acquainted  ? 

Miss  Hard.  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted 
with  you  ?  I  want  no  such  aoquainumce,  not  I. 
I'm  sure  you  did  not  treat  Miss  Uardcastle,  that 
was  here  a  while  ago,  in  this  obstropalous  man- 
ner. I'll  warrant  me,  before  her,  you  looked 
dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  talk- 
ed, for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  was  befors  ajof 
tice  of  the  peace. 


you  don't  know  me.  I  laughed,  and  rallied  ber 
H  little ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be  loo  serere. 
No,  I  could  not  be  too  severe,  curse  me ! 

Miss  Hard,  O  !  then,  sir>  yG%  arc  a  favourite, 
I  find,  iimong  the  ladies  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And 
yet,  hang  me,  I  don't  see  what  they  find  in  me  to 
follow.  At  the  Ladies  club  in  town,  I'm  caM 
their  agreeable  Rattle.  Rattle,  child,  is  not  my 
real  name,  but  one  I'm  known  by.  My  naaie  is 
Solomons.  Mr  Solomons,  my  dear,  at  yoor  ser- 
vice !  [Offering  to  salute  her. 

Miss  Hard,  Hold,  sir !  you  were  iotrodttong 
me  to  your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  you're  so 
great  a  favourite  there,  you  say  ? 

Mar*  Yes,  my  dear..  There's  Mrs  2klantnp> 
lady  Betty  Blackleg,  the  countess  of  Sligo,  Mn 
Longhorns,  old  miss  Biddy  Buckskin,  ifiod  your 
humble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Miss  Hard,  Then  irs  a  very  merry  place,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards^  suppers,  wioe, 
and  old  women,  can  make  us. 

Miss  Hard,  And  their  agreeable  Rattle,  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Mar,  [Aside.]  Egad !  I  don't  quite  like  this 
chit  She  looks  knowing,  methinks^  Yon  lands 
chUd! 

Miss  Hard,  1  can't  but  laugh  to  think  what 
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time  thej  %11  have  for  minding  their  work,  or  their 
iiunily. 

Mar,  [Mide>^  AIFs  well ;  she  don't  laugh  at 
me. — [To  Aer.]  Do  you  ever  work,  child  ? 

Mu$  Hard,  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen 
or  a  quilt  in  the  whole  boose  but  what  can  bear 
witness  to  that. 

Mar.  Odso!  Tkeu  you  must  shew  me  your 
embroidery.  I  embroider  and  draw  patterns  my- 
self a  little.  If  you  want  a  judge  of  your  work, 
you  must  apply  to  me.  [Seizing  her  hand. 

Mia  Hard.  Ay,  but  the  colours  don*t  look 
'well  by  candle-light  You  shall  see  all  in  the 
morning.  [Struggling. 

Mar.   And  why  not  now,  my  angel  ?    Such 

beauty  fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. 

Pshaw !  the  father  here !  My  old  luck  !  I  never 
nicked  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames  ace  three 
times  following.  [Exit  Marlow. 

Enter  Hardcastle,  who  standi  in  surprise. 

Hard.  So,  madam  !  So  I  find  this  is  your 
modest  lover.  This  is  your  humble  admirer,  that 
kept  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  only  ador- 
ed at  humble  distance.  Kate,  Katei!  art  thou  not 
ashamed  to  deceive  your  father  so  r 


Miu  Hard.  Never  trust  me,  dear 


papa. 


but 


he's  still  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for ; 
you'll  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 
Hard,  By  the  hand  of  my  body  I  believe  his  { 


impudence  is  infectious  !  Didn't  I  see  him  seize 
your  hand  ?  Did'nt  I  see  him  hawl  you  about 
like  a  milkmaid  ?  and  now  you  talk  of  his  res- 
pect and  his  modesty,  forsooth  ! 

Miss  Hard.  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of 
his  modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that  will 
pass  off  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that  will  im- 
prove with  age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  him. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  make  one  run 
madj  I  tell  you  I'll  not  be  convinced.  I  am 
convmced.  He  has  scarcely  been  three  hours 
in  the  house,  and  he  has  already  encroached  on 
all  my  prerogatives.  You  may  like  his*  impu- 
dence, and  call  it  modesty.  But  my  son-in-law, 
madam,  must  have  very  different  qualifications. 

Miss  Hard.  Sir,  I  ask  but  this  night  to  con- 
vince you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time ;  for 
I  have  thoughts  of  turning  him  out  this  very 
hour. 

Miss  Hard.  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I 
hope  to  satisfy  you. 

Hard.  Well,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But  I'll 
have  no  trifling  with  your  father.  All  fair  and 
open,  do  yon  mind  me  ? 

Miu  Hard,  I  hope,  sir,  you  have  ever  found 
that  I  considered  your  commands  as  ray  pride ; 
for  your  kindness  is  such,  that  my  duty  as  yet 
has  been  inclination.  ]  Exeunt, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Mrss  Neville. 

Hast.  You  surprise  me  !  Sir  Charles  Marlow 
expected  here  this  night  ?  Where  have  you  had 
yoar  information  ? 

Miu  Nev,  You  may  depend  upon  it.  I  just 
saw  his  letter  to  Mr  Hardcastle,  m  which  he  tells 
ism  be  intends  setting  out  a  few  hours  after  his 
son. 

Hast.  Then,  my  Constance,  all  must  be  com- 
pleted before  he  arrives.  He  knows  me;  and 
should  he  find  me  here,  would  discover  my 
name,  and  perhaps  my  designs,  to  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Miss  Neo.  The  jewels,  I  hope,  are  safe  ? 

Hast,  Yes,  yes.  I  have  sent  them  to  Marlow, 
who  keepa  the  keys  of  our  baggage.  In  the  mean 
time,  I'U  go  to  prepare  matters  for  bur  elope- 
ment. I  have  bad  the  'Souire^s  promise  of  a 
fresh  pair  of  horses ;  and,  If  I  should  not  see 
him  aeain,  will  write  him  further  directions. 

[Exit. 

Miss  Nev.  Well  !  success  attend  you!  In 
die  mean  time,  I'll  ^  amuse  my  aunt  with  the 
•Id  pretence  of  a  violent  passion  for  my  cousin. 

[Exu» 


Enter  MAULOvr,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Mar.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean,  bv 
sending  me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket  t(t 
keep  for  him,  when  he  knows  the  only  place  I 
have  is  the  seat  of  a  post  coach  at  an  inn-door ! 
Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with  the  landlady, 
as  I  ordered  you  ?  Have  you  put  it  into  her  own 
hands? 

Ser.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Mar.  She  said  she'd  keep  i€  safe,  did  she  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safe  enough; 
she  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it  ?  and  she  said 
she  had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give  an  ac- 
count of  myself.  [Exit  Servant. 

Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  They're  safe,  however. 
What  an  unacpountable  set  of  beings  have  we 
got  amongst !  This  little  bar-maid,  though,  runs  in 
my  head  most  strangely,  and  drives  out  the 
alisurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  She's 
mine ;  she  must  be  mine,  or  I'm  greatly  mis- 
taken. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Bless  me  !  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  her  that 
I  intended  to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den.   Marlow  here,  and  in  spirits,  too  ! 

Mar.  Give  me  joy,  Geor^ !  Crown  me,  sHk- 
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dow  me  with  laurels !  Well,  George,  after  all, 
we  modest  fellows  don't  want  for  success  among 
the  women. 

Hatt.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what 
success  has  your  honour's  modesty  been  crowned 
with  now,  that  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us  ? 

Mar.  Did  not  you  see  the  tempting,  brisk, 
lovely,  little  thing,  that  runs  about  the  house 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle } 

Bast,  Well !  and  what  then? 

Mar,  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you !  Such  fire, 

such  motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips  ! but,  egad  ! 

she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 

Hast,  But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure  of 
her? 

Alar,  Why,  man,  she  talked  of  shewing  me 
her  work  above  stairs,  and  I\n  to  improve  the 
pattern. 

Hast,  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about  to 
rob  a  woman  of  her  honour  ? 

Mar,  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  Wo  all  know  the  ho- 
nour of  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn.  I  don't  intend 
to  rob  her,  take  my  word  for  it;  there's  nothing 
in  this  house  I  shan't  honestly  pay  for. 

Hast,  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Mar,  And  if  she  has,  I  should  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  that  would  attempt  to  corrupt  it. 

Hast,  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope,  of  the 
casket  I  sent  you  to  lock  up  ?  It's  in  safety  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  yes.  It*s  safe  enough.  I  have  taken 
care  of  it.  But  how  could  you  think  the  seat  of  a 
post-cuach  at  an  inn-door  a  place  of  safetjr  ?  Ah, 
numbskull !  I  have  taken  better  precautions  for 
you,  than  you  did  for  yourself. — r— I  have — -^ 

Hast,  What? 

Mar,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  landlady  to  keep 
for  you. 

Hast,  To  the  landlady  ? 

Mar,  The  landlady, 

Hatt.  You  did  ? 

Mar,  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its 
forthcoming,  you  know. 

Hast,  Yes ;  she'll  bring  it  forth,  with  a  wit- 
ness! 

Mar,  Was  not  I  right  ?  I  believe  you'll  allow 
that  I  acted  prudently  upon  this  occasion  ? 

Hast,  [Aside,]  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

Mar,  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  thopgh, 
methinks.    Sure  nothing  has  happened  ? 

Hast,  No ;  nothing  !  Never  was  in  better 
spirits  in  all  my  life !  And  so  you  left  it  with  the 
landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  readily  undertook 
the  charge  ? 

Mar.  Rather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only 
kept  the  casket,  but,  through  her  great  precau- 
tion, was  go'mg  to  keep  the  messenger,  too.  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  - 

Hast.  He,  he,  he !  They're  safe,  however. 

Mar.  As  a  guinea  in  a  miner's  purse. 

Hast.  [Aside.]  So  now,  all  hopes  of  fortune 
arc  at  an  end,  and  we  must  set  off  without  it 
[To  him.]  Well,  Charlf  S|  I'll  leave  you  to  your  me- 


ditations on  the  pretty  bar-maid,  and,  he,  be,  be ! 
may  you  be  as  successful  for  yourself  as  you  have 
been  for  me  \  [Knt  Hast. 

Mar,  Thaqk  ye,  George !  I  ask  no  oxirey  bs, 
ha,  ha! 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  I  no  longer  know  my  own  house.  It  is 
turned  all  topsy-turvy.  His  servants  have  got 
drunk  already.  1*11  bear  it  no  longer;  and  vet, 
from  my  respect  for  his  father,  Fll  be  calm.  [Tp 
him,]  Mr  Marlow,  your  servant.  I'm  your  very 
humble  servant.  [ Homing  lorn. 

Mar.  Sir,  your  humble  servapt.  [Aside,]  What'i 
to  be  the  wonder  now  ? 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible,  sir, 
that  no  man  alive  ought  to  be  more  weloooie 
than  your  father's  son,  sir.   I  hope  you  think  lo? 

Mar.  1  do  from  my  soul,  sir.  I  don't  wtat 
much  entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  father's  soo 
welcome  wherever  he  goes. 

Hard.  I  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir. 
But,  though  I  say  nothing  to  your  own  conduct, 
that  of  your  servants  is  insuperable.  Their  msa- 
ner  of  drinking  is  setting  a  very  bad  example  in 
this  house,  I  assure  you. 

Mar,  I  protest,  my  very  good  sir,  thatfs  no 
fault  of  mine.  If  they  don't  drink  as  they  ougbt, 
they  are  to  blame.  I  ordered  them  not  to  spars 
the  cellar.  I  did,  I  assure  you.  [To  the  sidi 
scene.]  Here,  let  one  of  my  servants  come  up. 
[To  htm.]  My  positive  directions  were,  that  as  I 
did  not  drink  myself,  they  should  make  up  for  my 
deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then,  they  had  your  orders  for  wbtt 
they  do  ?  I'm  satisfied. 

Mar.  They  had,  I  assure  you.  Yon  shall  hear 
from  one  of  themselves. 

Enter  Servant  drunk. 

Mar,  You,  Jeremy  !  Come  forward,  umh ! 
What  were  my  orders?  Were  you  not  told  to 
drink  freely,  and  call  for  what  you  thought  fit, 
for  the  good  of  the  house  ? 

Hard.  [Aside.]  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience. 
-  Jer,  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet- 
street  for  ever  !  Though  I'm  but  a  servant,  I'a 
as  good  as  another  man.  I'll  drink  for  no  man 
before  supper,  sir,  dammy  !  Good  liquor  will  sit 
upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper  will  not 

sit  upon-9 hiccup- upon  my  consdenoe, 

sir !  [Staggers  <mi. 

Mar,  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  b  ss 
drunk  as  he  can  possibly  be !  I  don't  know  whst 
you'd  have  more,  unless  you'd  have  the  psar 
devil  soused  in  a  beerrbarrel. 

Hard,  Zounds !  He'll  drive  me  distracted,  if  I 
contain  myself  any  longer !  Mr  Marlow.  ^;  I 
have  submitted  to  your  insolence  for  more  thss 
four  hours,  and  I  see  no  hkelihood  of  its  comiii| 
to  an  end,    I'm  now  resolved  to  be  master  here, 
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sir,  and  I  desire  that  you  and  jour  dmnken  pack 
may  leave  my  house  directly  ! 

Mar.  Leave  your  house  ! Sure  you  jest,  my 

good  friend  ?  What,  when  pm  doing  what  I  can 
to  please  you  ? 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  don't  please  me ;  so 
I  desire  you'll  leave  my  house  ! 

Mar,  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious?  At  this 
time  o'night,  and  such  a  night !  You  only  mean 
to  banter  me  ? 

Hard,  I  tell  you,  sir,  Fm  serious !  and,  now 
that  my  passions  are  roused,  I  say  this  house  is 
miae,  sir ;  this  hous^^is  mine,  and  I  command 
you  to  leave  it  directly. 

Mmr.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  puddle  in  a  storm !  I 
shan't  stir  a  step,  I  assure  you !  [In  a  $erious 
tame.^  This  your  house,  fellow !  Irs  my  house ! 
This  IS  my  house !  Mine^  while  I  choose  to  stay  ! 
What  right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave  this  house, 
sir?  I  never  met  with  such  impudence,  curse  me, 
never  in  my  whole  life  before  1 

Hard.  Nor  I ;  confound  me  if  ever  J  did  !  To 
come  to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he  likes,  to 
torn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  insult  the  fa- 
mily, to  order  his  servants  to  get  drunk,  and  then 
to  tell  me.  This  house  is  mine,  sir !  By  all  that's 
impudent,  it  makes  me  laugh  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Pray, 
■ir,  [Baniering.^  as  you  take  the  house,  what 
think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the  furniture  ? 
There's  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's 
a  fire-screen,  and  here's  a  pair  of  brazen-nosed 
bellows,  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  them  ? 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  bill,  sir,  bring  me  your 
bill,  and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hard.  .There  are  a  set  of  pHnts,  too.  What 
think  you  of  the  rake's  progress  for  your  own 
apartment? 

Mar,  Bring  me  your  bill,  I  say :  and  I'll  leave 
you  and  your  infernal  house  directly  !- 

Hard.  Then,  there's  a  mahogany  table,  that 
you  may  see  your  face  in  ! 

Mar.  My  bill,  I  say  ! 

Hard.  I  had  forgot  the  great  chair,  for  your 
own  particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty  meal ! 

Mar.  Zounds !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and 
let's  hear  no  more  on't ! 

Hard.  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your  fa- 
ther's letter  to  me,  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  well- 
bred,  modest  man,  as  a  visitor  here ;  but  now,  I 
find  him  no  better  than  a  coxcomb  and  a  bully ; 
Uit  he  will  be  down  here  presently,  and  shall 
hear  more  of  it.  [  Exti. 

Mar.  How's  this !  Sure  I  have  not  mistaken 
the  house  !  Every  thing  looks  like  an  inn.  The 
eervants  cry.  Coming.  The  attendance  is  auk- 
wud ;  the  bai^maid,  too,  in  attend  us.  But  she's 
here,  and  will  further  inform  me.  Whither  so 
fast,  child  ?  A  word  with  you. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Miu  Hard.  Let  it  be  short,  then;  Fm  in  a 
horry.    [Aside.]  I  believe  he  begins  to  find  out 


his  mistake,  but  it  is  too  soon  quite  to  undeceive 
him. 

Mar.  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  question. 
What  are  you,  and  what  may  your  business  in 
this  house  be  ? 

Mi9i  Hard.  A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Mar.  What!  A  poor  relation ? 

Mi*9  Hard.  Yes,  sir !  A  poor  relation^  ap« 
pointed  to  keep  the  keys,  and  to  see  that  the 
guests  want  nothing  in  my  power  to  give  them. 

Mar,  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of  this 
mnr 

MUs  Bard.  Inn  !  O  law— What  brought  that 
in  your  head  ?  One  of  the  b^t  families  in  the 
county  keep  an  inn !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Old  Mr  Hard* 
castle's  house  an  inn ! 

Mqr.  Mr  Hardcastle's  house !  Is  this  house 
Mr  Hardcastle's  house,  child  ? 

Miu  Hard.  Ay,  sure.  Whose  else  should  it 
be! 

Mar.  So,  then,  all's  out,  and  I  have  been 
damnably  imposed  on !  O  !  confound  my  stupid 
head  !  I  shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole  town ! 
I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  cancatura  in  all  the  print- 
shops  !  The  DuUissimo  Maccaroni.  To  mistake 
this  house  of  all  others  for  an  inn  ;  and  my  fa- 
ther's old  friend  for  an  inn-keeper  !  What  a 
swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me  for !  What  a 
silly  puppy  do  I  find  myself !  There,  again,  may 
I  be  nanged,  my  dear,  but  I  mistook  you  for  the 
bar-maid ! 

Miu  Hard,  Dear  me !  Dear  me !  Fm  sore 
there's  nothing  in  my  behaviour  to  put  me  upon 
a  level  with  one  of  that  stamp. 

ilfar.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I  was 
in  for  a  list  of  blunders,  and  could  not  help  ma- 
king you  a  subscriber.  My  stupidity  saw  every 
thing  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook  your  assiduity 
for  assurance,  and  your  simphcity  for  allurement. 
But  its  over — ^This  house  1  no  more  shew  my 
face  in ! 

Miss  Hard.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  done  nothing 
to  disoblige  you  !  I'm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to 
affront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite, 
and  said  so  many  civil  things  to  me.  I'm  sure  I 
should  be  sorry  [Preiending  to  cry.]  if  he  left 
the  family  upon  my  account  Fm  sure  I  should 
be  sorry  people  said  any  thing  amiss,  since  I 
have  no  fortune  but  my  character. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  By  Heaven,  she  weeps !  This 
is  the  first  mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  had  from  a 
modest  wonuin,  and  it  touches  me.  [To  her.] 
Excuse  me,  my  lovely  girl ;  you  are  the  only  part 
of  the  family  I  leave  with  reluctance  !  But,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  the  difference  of  our  birth,  for- 
tune, and  education,  make  an  honourable  con- 
nexion impossible ;  and  I  can  never  harbour  a 
thought  of^  bringing  ruin  upon  one,  whose  only 
fault  was  being  too  lovely. 

Mis»  Hard.  [Aside.]  Generous  man  !  I  now 
begin  to  admire  nim  !  [To  him.]  But  Fm  sure  my 
family  is  as  good  as  Miss  Hardcastle's^  and,  though 
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I'm  poor,  that's  no  great  misfortune  to  a  content- 
ed mind;  and,  until  this  moment,  I  never  thought 
that  it  was  bad  to  want  fortune. 

Mar,  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity  ? 

Miss  Hard.  Because  it  puts  me  at  a  distance 
from  one,  that  if  I  had  a  thousand  pound,  I  would 
give  it  all  to. 

Mar,  [Aside^  This  simplicity  bewitches  me ; 
80  that,  irl  stay,  Vm  undone.  I  must  make  one 
bold  effort,  and  leave  her.  [To  Aer.]  Your  par- 
tiality in  my  favour,  my  dear,  touches  me  most 
sensibly,  and  were  I  to  live  for  myself  alone,  I 
could  easily  ifix  my  choice.  But  I  owe  too  much 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  too  much  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  father,  $r>  that — I  cau  scarcely  speak 
it — it  affects  me.     Farewell !  [Exit  Mar. 

Miss  Hard.  1  never  knew  half  his  merit  till 
now.  He  shall  not  go,  if  I  have  power  or  art  to 
detain  him.  I'll  still  preserve  the  character  in 
which  I  stooped  to  conquer,  but  will  undeceive 
my  papa,  who,  perhaps,  may  laugh  him  out  of 
his  resolution.  [Exit  Miss  Haudcastle. 

^nter  Tonv,  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tony,  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the 
next  time ;  I  have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got 
the  jewels  again,  that's  a  sure  thmg ;  but  she  be- 
lieves it  was  all  a  mistake  of  the  servants. 

Miss  Nev.  But,  my  dear  coushi,  sure  you  won't 
forsake  us  in  this  distress.  If  she  in  the  least 
suspects  that  I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly  be 
locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree^  which 
is  ten  times  worse. 

Tony.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are  damn- 
ed bad  things.  But  what  can  I  do  M  have  got 
yon  ^  pair  of  horses  that  will  fly  like  Whistle- 
jacket,  and  Vm  sure  \ou  can*t  say  but  I  have 
courted  you  nicely  before  her  face.  Here  she 
comes;  we  must  court  a  bit  or  two  more,  for  fear 
she  should  suspect  us. 

[Tfiey  retire^  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mrs  Harocastle. 

Mrs  Hard,  Well,  I  was  greatly  fluttered,  to 
be  sure.  But  my  son  tells  me  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take of  the  servants.  I  shan*t  be  easy,  however, 
till  they  are  fairly  married;  and  then.  Jet  her  keep 
her  own  fortune.  But,  what  do  I  see  ?  Fondling 
together,  as  I'm  alive !  I  never  saw  Tony  so 
sprightly  before !  Ah !  have  I  caught  you,  my 
pretty  doves  !  What,  billing,  exchanging  stolen 
glances,  and  broken  murmurs  ?  Ah ! 

Tony.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble  a 
little  now  and  then,  to  be  sure.  But  there's  no 
love  lost  between  us. 

Mrs  Hard.  A  mere  sprinkling,  Tony,  upon 
the  flame,  only  to  make  it  bum  brighter. 

Miss  Nev.  Cousin  Tony  promises  to  give  us 
more  of  his  company  at  home.  Indeed,  he  shan't 
ieave  us  any  more.  It  won't  leave  us,  cousin 
Tony,  will  it? 

Tony,  O I  it's  «  pretty  creature.  No,  Fd  soon- 


er leave  my  horse  in  a  pound,  thsm  leave  yoa 
when  you  smile  upon  ooc  so.  Your  laugh  makes 
you  so  becoming. 

Miss  Nev,  Agreeable  cousin !  who  can  hdp 
admiring  that  natural  humour,  that  pleasant, 
broad,  red,  thoughtless,  [Failing  his  ckeek.]  Ah! 
it's  a  bold  face  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  Pretty  innocence ! 

Tony.  I'm  sure  1  always  loved  coudin  Coo's 
hazel  eyes,  and  her  pretty  long  fingers,  that  Mie 
twists  this  way  and  that,  over  the  haspicbolls,  like 
a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs  Hard.  Ah,  he  wooid  charm  the  bird  from 
the  tree  !  I  was  never  so  happy  before !  My  boy 
takes  after  his  father,  poor  Mr  Lumpkin,  exsct- 
ly  !  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be  yours  in- 
continently. You  shall  have  them.  Is  not  be  a 
sweet  boy,  my  dear  ?  You  shall  be  married  to* 
morrow,  and  we'll  put  off  the  rest  of  his  educa- 
tion, like  Dr  Dro^sey's  sermons,  to  a  fitter  o(h 
portunity. 

Enter  DiccoRy. 

Dig.  Where's  the  'Squire  ?  I  hare  got  a  letter 
for  your  worship. 

Tony.  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads  all 
my  letters  first. 

Dig.  1  had  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your  own 
hands. 

Tony.  Who  does  it  come  from  ? 

Dig.  Your  worship  mun  ask  that  o'  the  letter 
itself. 

Tony.  I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 

[Turning  the  letter^  and  gnzing  am  it. 

Miss  Nev.  [Asuie.^  Undone,  undone.  A  let- 
ter to  him  from  Hastings.  I  know  the  hand.  If 
my  aunt  sees  it,  we  are  ruined  for  ever.  HI 
keep  her  employed  a  little  if  I  can.  [To  Mr$ 
Hardcasti.e.]  But  I  have  not  told  you,  madam, 
of  my  cousin's  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr  Mtr- 
low.  We  so  laughed — You  must  know,  madam 
— this  way  a  little,  for  he  must  not  hear  us. 

[J^ey  confer. 

Tony.  [Still  gazing.]  A  damned  cramped  piece 
of  penmanship,  as  ever  I  saw  io  my  life !  I  can 
read  your  print-hand  very  well.  But  here  there 
are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes,  that 
one  can  scarce  tell  the  head  from  the  tail.  'To 
'  Anthony  Lumpkin,  Esq.'  It's  very  odd,  I  cas 
read  the  outside  of  my  letters,  where  my  own 
name  is,  well  enough.  But,  when  I  come  to 
open  it,  it's  all — buzz.  That's  hard,  very  hard: 
for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is  always  the  cream 
of  the  correspondence. 

My-s  Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Very  well,  veiy  . 
well.  And  so  my  son  was  too  bard  for  the  pb-  I 
losopher  ? 

Miss  Nev.  Yes,  madam ;  but  you  must  hear 
the  rest,  madam.  A  little  more  tnis  way,  or  be 
may  hear  us.  You'll  hear  how  he  puzzled  him 
again. 
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Jfrf  Hard.  He  seems  strangely  puzzled  now 
himself,  methinks. 

Tontf,  [StUl  gazing,^  A  damned  up  and  down 
band,  as  if  it  was  disguised  in  liquor.  [Reading.] 

*  Dear  ar/  Ay,  that's  that.  Then  there's  an  Si, 
and  a  T,  and  an  S  !  but  whether  the  next  be  an 
izard  or  an  R,  confound  me,  I  cannot  tell ! 

Mr t  Hard.  What's  that,  my  dear?  Can  I 
give  you  any  assistance  ? 

Mitt  Nev.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobo- 
dy reads  a  cramp  hand  better  than  I.  [Twitching 
the  Utter  from  Aer.]  Do  you  know  who  it  is 
from  ? 

Toa^.  Can't  tei^  except  from  Dick  Ginger, 
the  feeder. 

MUt  Nev.  Ay,  so  it  is,-  [Pretending  to  read.^ 
'  Dear  Squire,  hoping  that  you're  in  health,  as  I 

*  am  at  tliis  present.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
'  Shake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of  the 
'  Goose-green  quite  out  of  fea&er.    Ttie  odds — 

*  — om^ — odd  battle um — long  fiehting — um.' 

bere,  here ;  it's  all  about  cocks,  and  nghting ;  it's 
of  BO  consequence ;  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

[Thrusting  the  crumpled  letter  upon  him. 
Tbay.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it's  of  all  the  con- 
sequence in  the  world.    I  would  not  lose  the 
rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.    Here,  mother,  do  you 
make  it  out.    Ot  no  consequence  ? 

[Giving  Mrs  Hardcastle  the  letter. 
Mr$  Hard.   How  is  this  1    [Rf«(/«.]   '  Dear 

*  Squire,  I  am  now  waiting  for  Miss  Neville,  with 

*  a  post  cliaise  and  pair,  at  Uie  bottom  o^  the 
'  garden  ;  but  1  find  my  horses  yet  unable  to  pei> 
'form  the  journey.     I  expect  you'll  assist  us 

*  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses,  as  you  promised. — 
'  Dispatcli  is  necessary,  as  the  hag  (ay  the  hag) 
*■  your  mother,  will  otherwise  suspect  us.   Your's, 

*  Hastings.'  Grant  me  patience  !  I  shall  run  dis- 
tracted .'  My  rage  chokes  me ! 

Mits  Nev.  1  hope,  madam,  you'll  suspend  your 
resentment  fur  a  lew  moments,  and  not  impute 
to  me  any  impertinence,  or  sinister  design,  that 
belongs  to  anotlier. 

Mrs  Hard.  [Curtsei^ing  very  hw^  Fine  spo- 
ken madam !  you  are  most  miraculously  polite 
and  engaging,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of  court- 
esy and  circumspection.  Madam  !  [Changing 
her  tone.]  And  you,  you  great  ill-fashioned  oaf, 
with  scarce  scuse  enoueh  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut !  Were  you,  too,  joined  against  me  ?  But 
I'll  defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment.  As  for 
you,  madam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of  fresh 
horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of  running  a- 
way  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this  very  moment, 
to  run  off  with  me.  Your  old  aunt  Pedigree  will 
keep  you  secure,  I'll  warrant  me.  You,  too,  sir, 
may  mount  your  liorse,  aud  guard  us  upon  the 
way.  Here,  Thomas,  Roger,  Diggory,  1 11  shew 
you,  tliat  I  wish  you  better  than  you  do  your- 
selves. [Exit. 

Miu  Nev,  So,  now,  Tm  completely  ruined ! 


Tony.  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  Nev.  What  better  could  be  expected 
from  being  conneted  with  such  a  stupid  fool,  and 
after  all  the  nods  and  signs  I  made  him  ! 

2'ony.  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own  cle- 
verness, and  not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your  bu- 
siness. You  were  so  nice,  and  so  busy  with 
your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I  thougbc 
you  could  never  be  making  bflieve. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast,  So,  sir,  I  find,  by  my  servant,  that  you ' 
have  shewn  my  letter,  and  betrayed  us.    Was 
this  well  done,  young  gentleman  ? 

Tony.  Here's  another.  Ask  miss,  there,  who 
betrayed  you.  Ecod,  it  was  her  doing,  not 
mine. 

Enter  Ma  blow. 

Mar.  So  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among 
you !  Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  ill- 
manners,  despised,  insulted,  laughed  at ! 

l^ony.  Here's  another!  We  shall  have  old 
Bedlam  broke  loose  presently. 

Miis  Nev.  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  all  owe  every  obligation. 

Mar,  What  can  I  say  to  him  ?  a  mere  booby, 
an  idiot,  whose  ignorance  and  age  are  a  protec- 
tion. 

Hast.  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would 
but  disgrace  correction. 

Miss '  Nev.  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice 
enough  to  make  himself  merry  with  all  our  em- 
barrassments. 

Hast.  An  insensible  cub. 

Mar,  Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief. 

Tonv.  Baw !  damme,  but  1*11  fight  you  botl^ 
one  after  the  otlier — widi  baskets. 

Mar.  As  for  him,  he's  helovr  resentment.—^— 
But  your  conduct,  Mr  Hastings,  requires  an  ex- 
planation. You  knew  of  my  mistakes,  yet  would 
not  undeceive  me ! 

Hast.  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  own  disap- 
pointments, is  this  a  time  for  explanations?  It  is 
not  friendly,  Mr  Marlow. 

Mar.  But,  sir 

Miss  Nev.  Mr  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on  your 
mistake,  till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceive  you. — 
Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  My  mistress  desires  you'll  get  ready  im- 
mediately, madam.  The  horses  are  putting  to. 
Your  hat  and  things  are  in  the  next  room.  We 
are  to  go  thirty  miles  before  morning. 

[Exit  Servantm 

Miss  Nev.  Well,  well ;  I'll  come  presently. 

Mar.  [To  Hastings.][  Was  it  well  done,  sir,  to 
assist  in  rendering  me  ridiculous  ?  To  hang  me 
out  for  the  soom  of  all  my  acquaintance  ?  De* 
pend  upon  it,  sir,  I  shall  expect  an  explanation. 

Ha$t.  Was  it  well  done^  air,  if  you  are  upoa 
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that  subject,  to  deliver,  what  I  entrusted  to  your- 
self, to  the  care  of  another,  sir  ? 

Miss  Nev,  Mr  Hastings !  Mr  Marlow  ! — 

Why  will  you  increase  my  distress  by  this  ground- 
less dispute  ?  I  implore,  I  entreat  you 7— 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Your  doak,  madam.  My  mistress  is  im- 
patient. 

Miss  Nev.  I  come.  *  Pray,  be  pacified.  If  I 
leave  you  thus^  I  shall  die  with  apprehension. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Your  fan,  muff,  and  gloves,  madam.  The 
horses  are  waiting.  * 

Miu  Nev.  O,  Mr  Marlow !  if  you  knew  what 
a  scene  of  constraint  and  ill-nature  lies  before 
me,  I  am  sure  it  would  convert  your  resentment 
into  pity. 

Mar.  I  am  so  distracted  with  a  variety  of 
passions,  that  I  don't  know  what  I  do.  Forgive 
me,  madam.  George,  forgive  me.  You  know 
my  hasty  temper,  and  should  not  exasperate  it. 

Hast.  The  torture  of  my  situation  is  my  only 
excuse. 


Miss  Nev.  Well*  my  dear  Hastings,  if  yoo 
have  that  esteem  for  me,  that  I  think,  that  I  am 
sure  you  have,  your  constancy  for  three  yews 
will  but  increase  the  happinesa  of  our  fotoie 
connection.    If 

Mrs  Hard.  [Within.]  Miss  NevUle.  Coih 
stance !  why  Constance,  I  say  ! 

Miss  Nev.  Vm  coming.  Well,  ooostancf.^ 
Remember,  constancy  is  the  word.  [irit. 

tiast.  Mv  heart,  how  can  I  support  this?  To 
be  so  near  happiness,  and  such  happiness ! 

Mar.  [To  Ton  v.  J  You  see  now,  young  gentle- 
man, the  effects  of  your  folly.  What  might  be 
amusement  to  yoo,  is  here  disappointment,  aod 
even  distress. 

Tony.  [From  a  reverie.]  Ecod,  I  have  hit  it ! 
It*s  here.  Your  hands.  Yours  and  yours,  mj 
poor  Sulky.  My  boots  there,  ho !  Meet  me  two 
nours  hence,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  and 
if  you  don't  find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good-oi- 
tured  fellow  than  you  thought  for,  Fll  give  joa 
leave  to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet  Bouncer 
into  the  bargain.    Come  along !  My  baots,  bo ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Confint/ef. 

Enter  Hastings  and  Servant. 

Hast,  You  saw  the  old  lady  and  Miss  Neville 
drive  off,  you  say  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  your  honour.  They  went  off  in  a 
post  coach,  and  the  young  'squire  went  on  horse- 
Dack.    They're  thirty  miles  o£f  by  this  time. 

Hast.  Then,  all  my  hopes  are  over  ! 

Ser.  Yes,  sir.  Old  sir  Charles  is  arrived. — 
He,  and  the  old  gentleman  of  the  house,  have 
been  laughing  at  Mr  Marlow's  mistake  this  half 
hour.    They  are  coming  this  way.  ' 

Hast.  Then,  I  must  not  be  seen.  So,  now  to 
my  fruitless  appointment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.    This  is  about  the  time.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Hard- 
castle. 

Hard.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  peremptory  tone  in 
which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands !' 

Sir  Cha.  And  the  reser\'e,  with  which,  I  suppose, 
he  treated  all  your  advances ! 

Hard.  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  some- 
thing in  me  above  a  common  inn-keeper,  too. 

Sir  Cha.  Yes,  Dick  !  but  be  mistook  you  for 
an  uncommon  inn-keeper,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Hard.  Well,  I  am  in  too  good  spirits  to  think 
of  any  thing  but  jo^.    Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this 
union  of  our  families  will  make  our  personal' 
friendships  hereditary;  and  though  my  daugh> 
ter's  fortune  is  but  small—— 

Sir  Cha,  Vfhy,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune 


to  me  ?  My  son  is  possessed  of  .more  thaa  i 
competence  already,  and  can  want  nothing  but  a 
good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his  happiness,  aod 
encrease  it.  If  they  like  each  other,  as  you  saj 
thev  do 

Hard,  If,  man }  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each 
other.     My  daughter  as  good  as  told  me  so. 

Sir  Cha.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  thesh 
selves,  you  know. 

Hard.  I  saw  him  grasp  her  hand  io  the  wann- 
est manner  myself;  and  here  he  comes  to  pot 
you  out  of  your  ifs,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  I  come,  sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon 
for  my  strange  conduct.  I  can  scarce  reflect  oe 
my  insolence  without  confusion  ? 

Hard.  Tut,  boy  !  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too 
gravely.  An  hour  or  two's  laughing  with  mj 
daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  again — Siell  never 
like  you  the  worse  for  it. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her  sa^ 
probation. 

Hard.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Bfr 
Marlow ;  if  I  am  not  deceived,  you  have  some- 
thing more  than  approbation  thereabouts.  Yoo 
take  me? 

Mar.  Really,  sir,  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hard.  Come,  boy;  I'm  an  old  fellow,  sod 
know  what's  what,  as  well  as  you  that  are  yooDf- 

er.     I  know  what  has  past  between  -yoo 

but  mum. 

Mar,  Sure,  sir^  nothing  has  past  between  vs 
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i  most  profotmd  respect  on  my  side,  and 
«t  distant  reserve  on  hers.  You  don't 
sir,  that  my  impudence  has  been  passed 
II  the  rest  of  the  family  ? 
i.  Impudence  !  Noj  I  don't  say  that — 
ite  impudence — ^Though  girls  like  to  be 
with,  and  rumpled  too,  sometimes.    But 

told  no  tales,  I  assure  you. 
.  I  never  gave  her  the  slightest  cause. 
L  Well,  well.    I  like  modesty  in  its  place 
lOugh.      But  this  is    over  acting,  young 
An.     You  may  be  open.      Your  fatlier 
ill  like  Vdu  the  better  for  it. 

.  May  I  die,  sir,  if  I  ever 

I  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you;  and  as 
e  you  like  her 

Dear — I  protest,  sir 

I  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
IS  tfist  as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

.  But  hear  me,  sir 

f.  Your  father  approves  the  match,  I  ad- 

every  nloment's  delay  will  be  doing  mis- 
> 

But  why  won't  you  hear  mc  ?  By  all 
ist  and  true,  I  never  gave  Miss  Hard- 
he  slightest  mark  of  my  attachment,  or 
!  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  me  of  af- 
We  had  but  one  interview,  and  that 
nal,  modest,  and  uninteresting. 
.  [Aside.]  This  fellow's  formal,  modest 
ice,  is  beyond  bearing. 
ka.  Au^  you  never  grasped  her  hand,  or 
ly  protestations  ? 

As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down 
ence  to  your  commands  !  I  saw  the  lady 
emotion,  and  parted  without  reluctance, 
'ou'll  exact  no  further  proofs  of  my  duty, 
'ent  me  from  leaving  a  house,  in  which  [ 

many  mortifications.  [Exit. 

ha,  I'm  astonished  at  the  air  of  sincerity 
ich  he  parted ! 

.  And  I'm  astonished  at  the  deliberate 
ity  of  his  assurance. 

ha,  I   dare   pledge  my  life  and   honour 
I  truth. 

.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would 
f  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Hue  hither,  child.  Answer  us  sincerely, 
lout  reserve;  has  Mr  Marlow  made  you 
Tessions  of  love  and  affection  ? 
Hard.  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir ! 
ce  you  require  unreserved  sincerity,  I 
i  has. 

'.  [lb  Sin  Charles.]  You  see ! 
ha.  And  pray,  madam,  have  you  and  my 
more  than  one  interview  ? 
Hard.  Yes,  sir,  several. 
f.  [7a Sir  Charles.]  You  see! 
ha.  But  did  he  profess  any  attachment  \ 
Hard.  A  lasting  one. 

II. 
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Sir  Cha.  Did  he  talk  of  love  ? 

Miss  Hard,  Much,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Amazing  !  And  all  this  formally^ 

Miu  Hard,  Formally. 

Hard,  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied? 

Sir  Cha,  And  how  did  he  behave,  madam  ? 

Miis  Hard,  As  most  profest  admirers  do. 
Said  some  civil  things  of  my  face,  talked  much 
of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of  mine ; 
mentioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy- speech, 
and  ended  with  pretended  rapture. 

Sir  Cha,  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed. 
I  know  his  conversiition  among  women  to  be 
modest  and  submissive.  This  forward,  canting, 
ranting  manner,  by  no  means  describes  him,  and 
I'm  confident  he  never  sat  for  the  picture. 

Miss  Hard,  Then  what,  sir,  if  I  should  con- 
vince you  to  your  face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If  you 
and  rov  papa,  in  about  half  an  hour,  will  place 
yourselves  behind  that  screen,  you  shall  hear  him 
declare  his  passion  to  me  in  person. 

iSir  Cha.  Agreed.  And  if  I  find  him  what  you 
describe,  all  my  happiness  in  him  must  have  an 
end.  [Exit. 

Miss  Hard.  And  if  you  doii*t  find  him  what  I 
describe — 1  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have  a 
begimiing.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— I%e  hack  of  the  garden. 

fnfer  Hastings. 

Hast.  What  an  ideot  am  I,  to  wait  here  for  a 
fellow,  who  prbbably  takes  a  delight  in  mortify- 
ing me.  He  never  intended  to  be  punctual,  and 
ril  wait  no  longer.  What  do  I  see  ?  It  is  he, 
and  perhaps  with  news  of  my  Constance. 

Enter  Tony,  booted  and  spattered. 

My  honest  'squire!  I  now  find  you  a  man 
of  your  word.    This  looks  like  friendship. 

Tony.  Ay,  I'm  your  friend,  and  the  best  friend 
you  have  in  the  world,  if  you  knew  but  all.  This 
riding  by  niffht,  by  the  by,  is  cursedly  tiresome. 
It  has  sliook  me  worse  than  the  basket  of  a 
stage  coach. 

Hast,  But  how?  Where  did  you  leave  your 
fellow  travellers  ?  Are  they  in  safety  ?  Are  they 
housed? 

Tony.  Five  and  twenty  miles  in  two  hours  and 
a  half,  is  no  such  bad  driving.  The  poor  beasts 
have  smoked  for  it  *.  Rabbit  me,  but  I'd  nithcr 
ride  forty  miles  after  a  fiv,  than  ten  with  bucii 
varment ! 

Hast,  Well,  but  where  have  you  left  the  la- 
dies ?  I  die  with  impatience. 

Tony,  Left  them  ?  Why,  where  should  I  leave 
them,  but  where  I  found  them  ? 

Hast.  This  is  a  riddle  ! 

Tony.  Riddle  me  this  then.  What's  that  goer 
round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and  never 
touches  the  boose? 

<F 
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Hasi,  Vm  still  astray. 

Tonj/,  Why  that's  it,  man.  I  have  led  them 
astray.  By  jingu,  there's  not  a  pond  or  slough 
within  five  miles  of  the  place  but  they  can  tell 
the  taste  of ! 

Hasi,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  understand;  jfou  took 
them  in  a  round,  while  they  supposed  themselves 
going  forward.  And  so  you  have  at  last  brought 
them  home  again ! 

Tbray.  You  shall  hear.  I  brst  look  them  down 
feather-bed-lane,  where  we  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud.  I  then  rattled  them  crack  over  the  stones 
of  Up-and-down  Hill — I  then  introduced  them  to 
the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree  Heath — and  from  that, 
with  a  circumbendibus,  I  fairly  lodged  them  in 
the  horsepond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Hast.  But  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Toni/,  No,  no.  Only  mother  is  confoundedly 
frightened.  She  thinks  herself  forty  miles  off. 
She's  sick  of  the  journey,  and  the  cattle  can 
scarce  crawl.  So,  if  your  own  horses  be  ready, 
you  may  whip  off  with  cousin,  and  I'll  be  bound 
that  no  soul  here  can  budge  a  foot  to  follow  you. 

Host.  My  dear  friend,  now  can  I  be  grateful  ? 

Toni/,  Ay,  now  its  dear  friend,  noble  'squire. 
Just  now*,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me 
through  the  guts.  Damn  your  way  of  fighting,  I 
sny  !  After  we  take  li  knock  in  this  part  of  the 
country^  we  kiss  and  be  friends.  But  if  you  had 
run  me  through  the  guts,  then  I  should  be  dead, 
and  you  might  go  kiss  the  hangman. 

Hast,  The  rebuke  is  just.  But  I  must  hasten 
to  relieve  Miss  Neville.  If  you  keep  the  old  lady 
employed,  I  proqaise  to  take  care  of  the  young 
one.  [Rrit  Hastings. 

Tony,  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes !  Va- 
nish !  She's  gotffrom  the  pond,  and  draggled  up 
to  the  wai^t  Tike  a  mermaid. 

Enter  Mrs  Hardcastle. 

Mrs  Hard.  Oh,  Tony,«  I'm  kiUed !  Shook  ! 
Battered  to  death  !  I  shall  never  survive  it ! — 
Thnt  last  jolt,  that  laid  us  against  the  quickset 
lieddc,  has  done  my  business. 

Toni/.  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own 
fault.  You  would  be  for  running  away  by  night, 
without  knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Mrs  Hard.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again  !  I 
never  met  so  many  accidents  in  so  short  a  joui^ 
ney.  Drenched  in  the  mud,  overtunied  in  a 
ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly,  and 
at  last  to  lose  Our  way  !  Whereabouts  do  you 
think  we  are,  Tony  ? 

Tony.  By  my  guess,  yve  should  be  upon  Crack- 
skull  common,  about  forty  miles  from  home. 

Mrs  Hardi  O  lud  !  O  lud  !  the  most  notorious 
sput  in  all  the  country.  We  only  want  a  robbery 
to  make  a  complete  night  on't. 

Tony.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma,  don't  be  a- 
fraid.  Two  of  the  five  that  kept  here  are  hang- 
ed, and  the  other  three  may  not  find  us.    Don't 


be  afraid.  Is  thftt  a  man  that's  gaUopin^  bduad 
us  ?  No ;  its  only  a  tree.    Don't  be  afraid. 

Mrs  Hard,  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me ! 

Tony,  Do  you  see  any  thing  like  a  black  hal 
moving  behind  the  thicket  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  O  death  ! 

Tony.  No,  its  only  a  cow.  Don'c  be  afrud^ 
mamma — don't  be  afraid 

Mrs  Hard.  As  I  m  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man 
coming  towards  as  !  Ah !  I'm  sure  od'L  If  be 
perceives  us,  we  are  undone. 

Tony,  [Aside^  Father  in  law,  by  all  thatfs  un- 
lucky, come  to  take  one  of  hi»  night  walks ! 
(To  her!\  Ah,  its  a  highwayman,  with  pistols  as 
one  as  my  arm.    A  damned  ill  looking  feUow ! 

Mrs  hard.  Good  Heaven  defend  us !  He  ap' 
proaches. 

Tony,  Do  you  hide  yourself  ip  that  thid^et^ 
and  leave  me  to  manage  him.  If  th^re  be  any 
danger  I'll  cough,  and  cry  hem !  When  I  cougb, 
be  sure  to  keep  close. 

[Mrs  Hardcastle  hide$  behind  a  tree  in  tlu 
back  scene.] 

Enter  HardcaStIe. 

Hard,  I'm  mistaken,  or  I  heard  voices  of  peo- 
ple in  want  of  help.  Oh,  Tony,  is  that  you  r  I 
did  not  expect  vou  so  soon  back.  Are  your  mo- 
ther and  her  cnarge  in  safety  ? 

Tony,  Very  safe,  sir,  at  my  aunt  Pedigree*! 
Hem! 

Mrs  Hard,  [from  behind,]  Ah  death !  I  fiott 
there's  danger  f 

Hard.  R)rty  miles  in  three  boors !  tare,  thit's 
too  much,  my  youngster; 

Tony,  Stout  horses  and  witling  minds  mike 
short  jouniies^  as  they  sily.     (lem  ! 

Mrs  Hard,  [From  behind,]  Sure  hell  io  tht 
dear  boy  no  harm  ! 

Hard.  But  I  heard  a  voice  here ;  I  shbuki  be 
glad  to  know  from  whence  it  tame  ? 

Tot^,  It  was  I,  sir,  talking  to  myself,  sir.  I 
was  saying  that  forty  miles  m  three  boars  was 
very  good  going;  Hem  !  As  to  be  sure  it  i^ak 
Hem  1  I  have  got  a  sort  of  told  by  being  oat  ia 
the  air.     Well  go  in,  if  you  please  r  Hem ! 

Hard,  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  yoo  did 
not  answer  yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard  two 
voices,  and  am  resolved  [Raising  kit  voice,]  to 
find  the  other  out. 

Mrs  Hard.  [From  behind.]  Oh !  he*s  comii^ 
to  f^nd  me  out !   Oh  ! 

Tony.  What  need  you  fp^  sir,  if  I  tell  yoo? 
Hem  !  I'll  lay  down  my  hfe  for  the  truth — hea 
— I'll  tell  vou  all,  sir.  [Detaining  kim. 

Hard.  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  be  detained.  I  in- 
sist on  seeing.  It's  vain  to  expect  111  believe 
you. 

Mrs  Hard,  [Running  forward  from  bckiud,} 
O  lud  !  he'll  murder  my  poor  boy,  my  darliog! 
Here,  good  gentleman,  wliet  your  rage  upon  ne. 
Take  my  money,  my  life,  but  spare  thai  yoaaj 
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geodeimiD !  spare  my  child,  if  you  have  any  mer- 
cy! 

Hard,  My  wife !  as  I  am  a  Christian.  From 
whenoe  can  she  come,  or  what  docs  she  mean ! 

Jfrt  Hard,  [Knetltng.']  Take  oompassiou  on 
UBf  good  Bfr  HighwaynaAo.  Take  our  money,  our 
watches,  all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives.  We 
will  never  bring  you  to  justice^  indeed  we  won't, 
good  Mr  Highwayman ! 

Hard,  1  believe  the  woman's  out  of  her  senses ! 
What,  Dorothy,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Mn  Hard  Mr  Hardcastle,  as  Vm  alive !  My 
fears  blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  cuuld  have 
expected  to  meet  you  here,  in  this  frightful  place, 
so  far  from  home  r  What  has  brought  you  to  fol- 
low us  ?  I 

Hard,  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost  your 
wita.  So  far  from  ^ome,  when  yqu  are  within 
forty  yi^'ds  of  vour  own  door. — [[h)  him.]  This  is 
one  ofyoor  old  tricks,  vou  graceless  rogue  I^To 
Aer.l  Don't  you  know  the  gate,  and  the  mulberry- 
treef  and  don't  you  remember  the  horsepond,  my 
dear} 

Mr$  Hard  Yes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse- 
pood  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  have  caught  my  death 
in  it.— 1 7b  ToMY.]  And  is  it  to  you,  you  grace- 
less vanet,  I  owe  all  this?  I'll  teaoh  you  to  abuse 
yoor  mother,  I  will. 

Tcnyn  Eood,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you 
have  spoiled  me,  and  so  you  may  take  the  fruits 
on^t. 

Mr$  Hard  Til  spoil  you,  I  will ! 

[FollowM  him  of  the  stage. 

Hard,  There's  morality,  however,  in  his  re- 
ply. [EjU. 

^ntfr  Hastings  and  Mtss  Neville. 

HoMt.  My  dear  Constance,  why  will  you  deli- 
berate tljas  r  If  we  delay  a  moment,  all  is  lost 
for  ever.  Pluck  up  a  little  resolution,  and  we 
dball  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her  malignity. 

Miu  Net.  I  find  it  impossible.  My  "spirits  are 
so  sunk  with  the  agitations  I  have  suffered,  that 
I  am  unable  to  face  any  new  danger:  Two  or 
diree  yean  patience  will,  at  last,  crown  us  with 
happiness. 

Ha$i.  duch  a  tedious  delay  is  wor^e  than  in- 
constancy. Let  us  fly,  my  charmer !  Let  us  date 
our  happiness  from  this  very  moment.  Perish 
Ibrtone!  Love  and  content  will  increase  what 
we  possess  beyond  a  monarch's  revenue.  Let  me 
prevaiL 

Mm  Nev,  No,  Mr  Hastings ;  po.  Prudence 
once  more  comes  to  my  relief,  and  I  will  obey 
its  dictates,  tn  the  moment  of  passion,  fortune 
may  be  despised,  but  it  ever  produces  a  lastirig 
lepentanoe.  I'm  resolved  to  apply  to  Mr  Hai^l- 
castle's  compassion  and  justice  for  redress.-  ' 

Hast^  But  though  he  had  the  will,  he  has  pot 
the  power  to  relieve  you.  * 

Jfuf  Nev.  But  he  has  influence ;  and  upon  that 
I  am  reiolved  to  rely. 


Ha$t.  I  have  no  hopes.  But  since  you  persist, 
I  must  reluctantly  obey  you.  [Eseunt. 

SCENE  111.— Changes. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  and  Miss 
Hardcastle. 

Sir  Cha.  What  a  situation  am  I  in !  If  what 
you  say  appears,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son. 
If  what  he  says  be  true,  I  shall  thei^  lose  one 
that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

Miii  Hard  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation, 
and  to  shew  I  merit  it,  if  you  place  yourselves  as 
I  directed,  you  shall  hear  his  explicit  declaration. 
But  he  comes. 

Sir  Cha.  I'll  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to 
the  appointment  [Exit  !5ir  Cua. 

Enter  MiMiLOw. 

Mar,  Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I  come 
onee  more  to  take  leave ;  nor  did  1,  cill  this  mo- 
ment, know  the  pain  I  feel  in  the  separation. 

Miss  Hard,  (in  her  own  natural  manner.]  I 
believe  these  sufferings  cannot  be  very  great,  sir, 
which  you  can  so  easily  remove.  A  day  or  two 
longer,  perhaps,  might  lessen  your  uneasiness,  by 
shewing  the  little  value  of  wh^t  you  now  think 
proper  to  regret. 

Mar,  [Aside.]  This  girl  every  moment  im- 
proves upon  me. — [To  her.]  It  must  not  be,  ma- 
dam. I  have  already  trifled  too  long  with  my  heart. 
My  very  pride  begins  to  submit  to  my  passion. 
The  disparity  of  education  and  fortune,  the  an- 
ger of  a  parent,  and  the  contempt  of  my  equals, 
begin  to  lose  their  weight ;  and  nnthinj;  can  re- 
store me  to  myself,  but  this  painful  effort  of  re- 
solution. 

Miss  Hard.  Then  »[),  sir.  FU  urge  nothing^ 
more  to  detain  you.  Though  my  family  be  as 
good  as  hers  you  came  down  to  visit,  and  my 
education,  I  hope,  not  inferior,  what  are  these 
advantages  without  equal  aflluencc  ?  I  must  re- 
main contented  with  the  slight  approbation  of 
imputed  merit ;  I  must  have  only  the  mockery  of 
your  addresses,  while  all  your  serious  aims  are 
fixed  on  fortune. 

Enter  H4RpcASTLE  and  Sir  C^arli^  Marlow 

from  behind 

Sir  Cha.  Here,  behind  this  screen. 

Hard  Ay,  ay ;  make  no  noise.  I'll  engage  my 
Kate  covers  him  with  confusion  at  last 

Mar.  By  heavens,  madam,  fortune  was  ever 
my  smallest  consideration !  Your  beauty  at  first 
caught  my  eye ;  for,  who  could  see  that  widiout 
emotion?  But  every  moment  that  1  converse 
with  you,  steals  in  some  new  grace,  heightens  the 
picture,  and  gives  it  stronger  expression.  What 
at  first  seem^  rustic  plainness,  now  appears  re- 
fined simplicity.  What  seemed  forward  assu- 
rance, now  strikes  me  as  the  result  of  courageous 
innocence  and  conscious  virtue. 
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Sir  Cha,  What  can  k  mean  ?  He  aniazes  me  I 
Hard.  I  told  you  how  it  would  he.    Hush  ! 
Mar,  I  am  now  determined  to  stay,  madam, 
and  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  my  father's 
discernment,  when  he'  sees  you,  to  doubt  his  ap- 
probation. 

MUs  Hard,  No,  Mr  MarJow,  I  will  not,  can- 
not detain  you.  Do  you  t})ink  I  could  suiT^sr  a 
connection,  in  which  there  is  the  smallest  room 
for  repentance  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  take  the 
mcnn  advantage  of  a  transient  passion,  to  load 
you  with  c-onfusion  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever 
relish  that  happiness  which  was  acquired  by  lessr 
enini;  yours? 

Mar,  By  all  that's  good,  I  can  have  no  happi- 
ness but  what's  in  your  power  to  grant  me.  Nor 
shall  I  ever  feel  repentance,  but  in  not  having 
seen  your  merits  before.  I  will  stay,  even  con- 
trary to  your  wishes ;  and  though  you  should  per- 
sist to  shun  me,  I  will  make  my  respectful  i^- 
duities  attme  for  the  levity  of  my  past  conduct. 

Miss  Hard.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you'll  desist. 
As  our  acquaintance  begac,  so  let  it  end,  in  in- 
ditlcrence.  I  mi^ht  have  given  an  hour  or  two 
to  levity ;  but  seriously,  Mr  Marlow,  do  you  tiiink 
I  could  ever  submit  to  a  connewn,  where  I  must 
appear  mercenary,  and  you  imprudent?  Do  you 
think  I  could  ever  catch  at  the  confident  ad- 
dresses of  a  secure  admirer  ? 

Mar.  \Kneeiiii^^  Does  this  look  like  security? 
Docs  this  look  like  copfidenoe?  No,  madam, 
every  moment  that  shews  me  your  merit,  only 
serves  to  increase  my  diffidence  and  confusion. 
Here  let  me  cbntinue— ' 

Sir  Cha.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  Charles, 
Charles,  how  hast  thou  deceived  me !  Is  this 
your  indifference,  your  uninteresting  conversar 
tion  ? 

Hard.  Your  cold  contempt ;  your  formal  in- 
terview? What  have  you  to  say  now? 

Mar,  That  I'm  ail  amazement !  What  can  it 
mean  ? 

Hard,  It  means,  that  you  can  say  and  upsay 
things  at  pleasure.  That  you  can  address  a  hidy 
in  private,  and  deny  it  in  public ;  that  you  have 
one  story  for  us,  and  another  for  my  daughter. 

Mar,  Daughter! — this  lady  your  daughter? 

Hard.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter;  my  Kate; 
whose  else  should  she  be  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  the  devil ! 

Miu  Hard,  Yes,  sir,  that  very  idepticaly  tall, 
smiinting  lady,  y6u  were  pleated  to  take  me  for 
[Curt€9ying\  She  that  you  addressed  as, the 
mild,  modest,  sentimental  man  of  gravity,  and 
the  bold,  forward,  agreeable  rattle  of  the  ladies' 
club;  ha,  ha,  ha!     ' 

Mar,  Zounds!  thei-e's  no  bearing  this;  it's 
fMrse  than  death  !  ' 

Miis  Hard,  In  which  of  your  charaders,  sir, 
wilt  you  give  us  leave  to  address  ycMi  ?  As  ihe 
faltering  gentleman,  with  looks  on  the  ground, 
that  speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and  hates  bypocnsy; 


or  the  loud  confident  creature,  that  keeps  it  op 
with  Mrs  Mantrap,  and  old  Mrs  Biddy  Backskhi^ 
till  three  in  the  morning ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar,  O,  curse  uii  my  ooby  head  !  I  never  at^ 
tempted  to  be  impiident  yet,  that  I  was  noctt^ 
ken  down.    I  must  be  gon^. 

Hard,  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  bet  yon  dall 
not !  I  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,  aiod  I  am  rejoi- 
ced to  find  it.  You  shall  not,  sir,  I  tell  you.  I 
know  she'll  forgive  you.  Won't  you  forgive  him, 
kate?  We'll  all  forgive  you.  Take  cootage,  man. 
[They  retire^  ihe  tormenting  k£n  to  ikt 
back  scene. 

Enter  Mas  Habpcastle,  ondTour, 

Mr$  Hard,  So,  so,  they're  gone  off!  Let  than 
go,  I  care  not. 

Hard.  Who  gone  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  My  dutiful  niece  and  her  gende- 
mnn,  Mr  Hastings,  from  town.  Ue  who  came 
down  with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  Cha.  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings? 
As  worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  cooU 
not  have  made  a  more  prudent  choice. 

Hard,  Then,  by  the  hand  of  niy  body,  Fsi 
proud  of  the  connexion  ! 

Mrs  Hard.  Well,  if  he  has  taken  avray  die  hf 
dy,  he  has  not  taken  her  fortune ;  that  remains  in 
tliis  family,  to  console  us  for  her  loss. 

Hard.  $urc,  Dorotliy,  you  would  not  be  N 
mercenary  ? 

Mrs  Hard.  Ay,  that's  my  a£Bur,  not  yoon. 
But,  you  know,  if  your  son,  when  of  age,  refoiel 
to  marry  his  cousin,  her  whole  fortune  is  then  st 
her  own  disposal. 

Hard.  Ay,  hut  he's  not  of  age,  and  she  has  not 
thought  proper  to  wait  for  his  refusaL 

Enter  Hastings,  and  Miss  Neville. 

JIfrs  Hard,  [Aside.]  What,  returned  so  sooal 
I  begin  not  to  Pike  it. 

Hast.  [To  Hardcastle.1  For  my  late  attesuit 
to  fiy'  ofif  with  7our  niece,  let  my  present  conn- 
sion  be  my  punishment.  We  are  now  corns 
back,  to  appeal  from  your  justice  to  yoar  bs- 
manity.  By  her  fathers  consent,  I  first  paid  her 
my  addresses,  and  our  passions  were  first  fooi^ 
ed  in  duty. 

Miss  Nev.  Since  his  death,  I  have  been  obli- 
ged to  stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression. 
In  an  hour  of  levity,  I  was  ready  even  to  give  np 
my  fortune  to  secure  my  choice.  But  I  ans  noir 
recovered  from  the  delusion,  and  hope,  firom  your 
tenderness,  what  is  denied  me  from  a  nearer  con* 
nexion. 

Mrs  Hard.  Pshaw,  pahaw !  diis  is  aU  but  the 
whining  end  of  a  modem  novel. 

Hard.  Be  it  what  it  will,  I'm  glad  they  are 
come  back  to  reclaim  their  due.  Come  hither, 
Tony,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this  lad/s  hand,  wfaoa 
I  now  o&r  you  ? 
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.  What  signifies  mj  refosing  ?  You  know 
refuse  her  till  Fm  of  age,  father. 
L  While  I  thougiit  '^'^noealing  your  age, 
IS  likel;^  to  conduce  to  your  improvement, 
rred  with  jour  mothers  desire  to  keep  it 

But  since  I  find  she  turns  it  to  a  wrong 
nust  now  declare,  you  have  been  of  age 
iree  months. 

.  Of  age !  Am  I  of  age,  father? 
L  Above  three  months. 
.  Then  youll  see  the  first  use  111  make  of 
;rty.  iVaking  Miss  Neville's  hand.] 
I  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  An- 
iUmpkin,  esquire,  of  Blank  place,  refuse 
>nstantia  Neville,  spinster,  of  no  place  at 
my  true  and  lawful  wife.    So  Constantia 

may  marry  whom  she  pleases^  and  Tony 
in  is  his  own  man  again. 
)ka.  O  brave  sc^uire ! 
.  My  worthy  fnend ! 
Bank  My  undutiful  ofipriiig ! 


Mar.  Joy,  my  dear  George !  I  give  yon  foj  sin^ 
cerely.  And  could  I  prevail  upon  my  little  ty- 
rant here  to  be  less  arbitrary,  I  should  be  the 
happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  return  me  tha 
favour. 

HaiJf.  [To  Miss  Hardcabtle.]  Come,  ma- 
dam, you  are  now  driven  to  the  very  last  scena 
of  all  your  contrivances.  I  know  you  like  him. 
Fm  sure  he  loves  you;  and  you  must  and  shall 
have  him. 

Hard.  \J(rining  their  hands.]  And  I  say  so 
too.  Mr  Marlow^  if  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as 
she  has  a  daughter,  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  re^ 
pent  your  bargain.  So  now,  to  supper.  To-mor^ 
row  we  shall  gather  all  the  poor  of  the  parish 
about  us,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be 
crowned  with  a  merry  morning;  so,  boy,  take 
her :  and,  as  you  have  been  mistaken  in  the  mis- 
tress, my  wish  ity  that  you  may  never  be  mista- 
ken in  the  wife. 

[Exeuntj 
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MEN. 


General  Savaqe,  fyther  to  Capt.  Savage. 
BELVIX.LE,  gen^rou^  but  loose  in  his  morals, 
ToRRiNGTOM,  a  lawycv, 

Leeson,  an  attorney^  nephew  to  Mrs  Tempest. 
Captain  SavagEji  ij^tt ached  to  Miss  Walsi no- 
ham. 
Connolly,  an  Irishman^  Leeson's  ckrk. 
Spruce,  sertant  to  Belvills. 
Ghastly, 
Leech, 
Crow, 
Wolf, 


haiUffk. 


WOMEN. 

MiS3  WALS190BAM,  attached  to  Capt.  SAfAOi* 

Mrs  Belville,  »t/e  to  Belvillb. 

Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  passtoHotefy  fimi  tf 

the  drama, 
Mrs  Tempest,  kept  by  General  Savage, 
Miss  Leeson^  her  niece. 
Maid. 


Scene^LondoM, 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L — An  apartment  at  Belville's. 
Enter  Captain  Savage,  and  Miss  Walsinp- 

HAM. 

Capt,  Sav,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  Miss  Walsiog- 
bam,  Uiis  fury  is  eoing ;  what  a  noble  peal  she 
has  rung  in  BelvilTe's  ears ! 

Miss  WaL  Did  she  see  you,  captain  Savage } 

Capt  Sax>,  No,  I  took  care  of  that ;  for  thoogh 
she  is  not  married  to  my  father,  she  has  ten  times 
the  influence  of  a  wife,  and  might  injure  me  not 
a  little  with  him,  if  1  did  not  support  her  side  of 
the  question. 

miss  WaL  It  was  a  pleasant  conceit  of  Mr 
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Belville,  to  insinuate  the  poor  woman  was  disin^ 
dered  in  her  senses ! 

Capt  Sav,  And,  did  you  observe  how  die  ter* 
magant's  violence  of  temper  supported  the  pro- 
bability of  the  chai^  ?      ^ 

Miss  WaL  Yes ;  she  became  almost  fran^  in 
reality,  when  she  found  herself  treated  like  t 
mad-woman. 

Capt,  Sav^  pdville's  inflected  surprise,  too,  m 
admirable ! 

Miss  WaL  Yes ;  the  hypocritical  composure  of 
his  countenance,  and  his  counterfeit  pi^  for  the 
poor  woman,  were  intolerable. 

Capt.  Sofo,  While  that  amiable  creature,  his 
wife,  implicitly  believed  every  syllable  he 
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WaL  And  felt  nothing  btit  pity  for  the 
instead  of  paying  the  least  regard  to  the 
in.  But  pray,  is  it  really  under  a  pre- 
setting the  girl  upon  the  stage,  that  Bel- 
taken  away  Mrs  Tempestfs  niece  from 
)e  «he  boarded  with? 
Sam.  It  is.  Belville,  ever  on  the  look* 
iresh  objects,  met  her  in  those  primitive 
»f  purity,  the  Green-Boxes ;  where,  dis- 
that  she  was  passionately  desirous  of  be- 
in  actress,  he  improved  his  acquaintance 
r,  in  the  fictitious  character  of  an  Irish 
f  and  she  eloped  last  ni^bt,  to  be,  as  she 
,  the  heroine  of  a  Dubim  theatre. 
W4L  So^  then,  as  he  has  kept  his  real 
tfully  conoealed,  Mrs  Tempest  can,  at 
rt  Suspect  him  of  Miss  Leeson's  seduo- 

<Skv.  Of  no  more;  and  this,  onlv,  from 
iption  of  the  people  who  sawhkn  in  oom- 
h  her  at  the  play.  But  I  wish  the  afiair 
have  a  serious  conclusion ;  for  she  has  a 
a  very  spirited  young  fellow,  who  is  a 
in  the  Temple,  and  who  will  certainly 
ille  to  an  account  the  moment  he  hears 

WaL  And  what  will  become  of  the  poor 
after  he  has  deserted  her? 
Sav.  You  know  that  Beiville  is  generous 
Hon,  and  has  a  thousand  good  qualities 
erbalauce  this  single  fault  of  gallantry, 
mtaminates  his  character. 
]VuL  You  men !  you  men !  You  are 
:tches,  that  Cfaere*s  no  having  a  moment's 
on  with  you  !  and,  what's  still  more  pro- 
Lhere's  no  having  a  moment's  satisfaction 
you! 

Sav.  Nay,  don't  think  us  all  alike. 
WaL  I'll  endeavour  to  deceive  myself; 
i  but  a  poor  argument  of  your  sincerity, 
;  confidant  of  another's  falsehood. 
Sav.  Nay,  no  more  of  this,  my  love ;  no 
ve  happier  than  Beiville  and  his  wife ; 
ere  a  man  in  England,  notwithstanding 
vity,  who  considers  his  wife  with  a  wann- 
e  of  aifection :  if  you  have  a  friendship, 
!,  for  her,  let  her  continue  in  an  error, 
sary  to  her  repose,  and  give  no  hint  what- 
lis  gallantries  to  any  body. 
W^.  If  I  had  no  pleasure  in  obliging 
ive  too  much  regard  for  Mrs  Beiville,  not 
r  your  advice ;  but  you  need  not  enjoin 
rongly  on  the  subject,  when  you  know  I 
>  a  secret. 

Sav.  You  are  all  goodness :  and  the  pru- 
vith  which  you  have  concealed  our  pri- 
sgements,  has  eternally  obliged  me.  Had 
ited  tlie  secret  even  to  Mrs  Beiville,  it 
9t  have  been  safe.  She  would  have  told 
and ;  and  he  is  such  a  rattlescuU,  that, 
landing  all  his  reg^  for  me,  he  would 
ttition^  it  in  some  moment  of  levity, 


and  sent  it  in  a  oourse  of  circulaUon  to  my  fa- 
ther. 

Miss  WaL  The  peculiarity  of  your  father^s 
temper,  joined  to  my  want  ot  fortune,  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  our  engagements  invio- 
lably secret  There  is  no  merit,  therefore,  either 
in  my  prudence,  or  in  my  labouring  assiduously 
to  cultivate  the  good  opimon  of  the  general,  since 
both  were  so  necessary  to  my  own  happiness. 
Don't  despise  me  for  tms  acknowledgment  now. 

Copt.  &IXL  Bewitching  softness !  But  your  good- 
ness, I  flatter  myself,  will  be  speedily  rewarded; 
yoii  are  now  such  a  favourite  with  him,  that  he 
IS  eternally  talking  of  you ;  and  I  really  fancy  he 
means  to  propose  you  to  me  himself;  for,  last 
night,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he ,  had  declared 
you  would  make  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  he 
seriously  asked  me,  if  I  had  any  aversion  to  ma- 
trimony ! 

Aliu  WaL  Why,  that  was  a  very  great  conces- 
sion, indeed,  as  he  seldom  stoops  to  consult  any 
body's  iuclinatioos. 

Capt.  Sao,  So  it  was,  I  assure  you ;  for,  in  the 
army,  beine  ubed  to  notliing  but  command  and 
obedience,  he  removes  the  discipline  of  the  parade 
into  his  family,  and  no  more  expects  his  orders 
should  be  disputed,  in  matters  ot  a  domestic  na- 
ture, than  if  they  were  delivered  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment. 

MUs  WaL  And  yet,  Mrs  Tempest,  who,  you 
say,  is  as  much  a  storm  in  her  nature  as  her  name, 
is  disputing  them  eternally. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mtis  Belville. 

BeL  Well,  Miss  Walsingham,  have  not  we  had 
a  pretty  morning's  visitor  ? 

Miu  WaL  Really,  I  think  so;  and  I  have  been 
asking  captain  Savage  how  long  the  lady  has  been 
disordered  in  her  senses  ? 

BcL  yVhy  will  they  let  the  poor  woman  abroad, 
without  some  body  to  take  care  of  her  ? 

Capt.  Sav,  O,  she  has  her  lucid  inten^als. 

Miss  WaL  I  declare  I  shall  be  as  angry  with 
you  as  I  am  with  Beiville. 

[Aside  to  the  captain, 

Mrs  BeL  You  can't  think  how  sensibly  she 
spoke  at  first. 

BeL  I  should  have  had  no  conception  of  her 
madness,  if  she  had  not  brought  so  preposterous 
a  charge  agahist  me. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  madam,  sends  her 
compliments,  and,  if  you  are  not  particularly  en- 
gaged, will  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
upon  you. 

Mrs  BeL  Our  compliments,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  her  ladyship.  [Exit  Servant, 

BeL  1  wonder  it  lady  Rachel  knows  that  Tor- 
rington  came  to  town  last  night  from  Bath ! 

Mrs  BeL  I  hope  he  has  U>und  benefit  by  the 
waters ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  creatures  ex- 
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kdng ;  Ws  a  downright  parsoii  Adams,  in  good- 
nature and  simplicity. 

Mia  WaL  Lady  Rachel  will  be  quite  happy  at 
his  return ;  and,  it  would  be  a  laughable  amir, 
if  a  match  could  be  brought  about  between  the 
old  maid  and  the  old  batchelor. 

Capi,  Sav,  Mr  Torrington  is  too  much  tak^ 
tip  at  Westminster-Hall,  to  think  of  paying  his 
devoirs  to  the  ladies,  and  too  plain  a  speaker,  I 
fancy,  to  be  agreeable  to  lady  Rachel. 

BeL  You  mistake  the  matter  widely ;  she  is 
deeply  smitten  with  him ;  but  honest  l^orrington 
is  utterly  unconscious  of  his  conquest,  and  mo- 
destly thinks,  that  he  has  not  a  single  attraction 
for  any  woman  in  the  universe. 

Mn  Bel,  Yet,  my  poor  aunt  speaks  sufficient- 
ly plain,  in  all  conscience,  to  give  him  a  different 
opmion  of  himself. 

MUt  WaL  Yes ;  and  puts  her  charms  into  such 
repair,  whenever  she  expects  to  meet  him,  that 
her  cheeks  look,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  rasberry 
ice  upon  a  ground  of  custard. 

Ctqit.  Sav,  I  thought  Apollo  was  the  only  god 
of  lady  Rachel's  idolatry ;  and  that,  in  her  pas- 
sion for  poetry,  she  had  taken  leave  of  all  the 
less  elevated  affections. 

BeL  O,  you  mistake  again !  the  poets  are  eter- 
nally in  love,  and  can  by  no  means  be  calculated 
to  describe  the  imaginary  passions,  without  being 
Tery  susceptible  of  the  real  ones. 

Enter  a  Servani, 

Ser,  The  man,  madam,  from  Tavistock-street) 
has  brought  home  the  dresses  for  the  masquerade, 
and  desires  to  know,  if  there  are  any  commands 
for  him. 

Mrs  BeL  O !  bid  him  stay  till  we  see  the 
dresses !  [Ejcit  Servant 

Miu  WaL  They  are  only  dominos. 

BeL  I  am  glad  of  that ;  for  character  are  as 
difficult  to  be  supported  at  the  masquerade,  as 
they  are  in  real  li^.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the 
Pantheon,  a  vestal  virgin  invited  me  to  sup  with 
her,  and  «wore  that  her  pocket  had  been  picked 
by  a  justice  of  peace. 

Miu  WaL  ^fay,  that  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
Hamlet*s  ghost,  that  boxed  with  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  afterwards  danced  a  hornpipe  to  the  tune  of 
Nan^  Dawson  I  Ha,  ha,  ha !— We  follow  you, 
Mrs  Belville.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11,-^-Changes  to  Leeson's  chambers,  in 

the  temple. 

Enter  Lbesov. 

Lee,  Where  is  this  clerk  of  mine  ?  Connolly ! 
Cofi.  [Behind.]  Here,  sir ! 
Lee.  Have  you  copied  the  marriage-settlement, 
as  I  corrected  it? 

Enter  Conkolly,  tsfith  pistols. 
Con,  Ay,  honey,  an  hour  ago. 


Lee:  What!  yon  haye  been  trying  thoae  pis- 
tols? 

Cm,  By  my  sod,  I  have  been  firing  them  this 
half  hour,  without  once  iMsiog  able  to  make  them 
go  off. 

Lee,  They  are  plaguy  dirty. 

Con,  In  troth,  so  they  are ;  I  strove  to  brighten 
them  up  a  little,  but  some  misfortune  atteodi 
every  thing  I  do,  for  the  nfore  I  dane  them,  die 
dirtier  they  are,  honey. 

Lee,  You  have  had  some  of  your  osdal  dsik 
visitors  for  money,  I  suppose  ? 

Con.  You  may  say  that !  and  three  er  foor  of 
them  are  now  hanging  about  the  door,  that  I  wish 
handsomely  hanged  any  where  else  for  bodenng 
us. 

Lee.  No  joking,  Connolly !  my  present  sitna- 
tion  is  a  very  disagreeable  One. 

Con.  Faith,  and  so  it  is ;  but  wha  makes  it 
disagreeable  ?  yo^r  aunt  Tempest  would  let  voo 
have  as  much  money  as  yoiu  please,  bat  m 
won't  condescend  to  be  orquamted  with  her, 
though  people  in  this  countnr  can  be  very  inti- 
mate friends  without  seeing  one  another^s  faces 
for  seven  years. 

Lee.  Do  you  think  me  base  enough  to  receive 
a  favour  from  a  woman,  who  has  disgraced  her 
family,  and  stoops  to  be  a  kept  mi^r^ss  ?  yon 
see,  my  sister  is  already  ruined  by  a  cottnenoa 
with  her. 

Con.  Ah,  sir,  a  good  guinea  is  not  the  wone 
for  coming  through  a  bad  hand  !  if  it  was,  what 
would  become  of  us  lawyers?  and,  bf  my  tool, 
many  a  high  head  in  London  would,  at  tMs  mi- 
nute, be  very  low,  if  they  had  not  received  fa- 
vours even  from  much  worse  people  than  kept 
mistresses. 

Lee.  Others,  Connolly,  roa^  prostitute  their 
honour,  as  they  please ;  mine  is  my  chief  po8K»- 
fiion,  and  I  must  take  particitlar  care  of  iL 

Con,  Honour,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  fine  thing, 
sir ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of 
without  a  little  money ;  your  honour,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  not  been  m  vour  own  possession  these 
two  years ;  and  the  devil  a  crumb  can  yon  honest- 
ly swear  by,  till  you  get  it  out  of  the  huMb  of 
your  creditors. 

Lee,  I  have  given  you  a  licence  to  talk,  Con- 
nolly, because  I  know  you  are  faithful :  hot  I 
have  not  given  you  a  hberty  to  sport  with  ray 
misfortunes. 

Con,  You  know  Vd  die  to  .serve  yon,  sir !  bat, 
of  what  use  is  your  giving  me  leave  to  spake,  if 
you  oblige  me  to  houid  ray  tongue?  'tis  out  of 
pure  love  and  affection  that  I  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  misfortunes. 

Lee,  Well,  Coimolly,  a  few  days  will,  in  all 
probability,  enable  me  to  redeem  my  honoor, 
and  to  reward  your  fidelity ;  the  lovely  Emily, 
you  know,  has  half  consented  to  embrace  the 
first  opportunity  of  flying  with  me  to  Scothmd, 
and  the  paltry  trifles  I  Owe,  will  not  be 
in  her  fortune. 
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Con.  But,  dear  ar,  consider  yoa  are  going  to 
fight  a  duel  this  very  evening,  and  if  you  should 
be  kilt,  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  a  little  di£Ecult 
to  run  away  afterwards  with  the  lovely  Emily  ! 

Lee,  If  I  fall,  there  will  be  an  end  to  my  mis^ 
fortunes. 

Com.  But,  surely,  it  will  not  be  quite  genteel, 
to  go  out  of  the  world  without  paying  your  debts. 

lee.  But  how  shall  I  stay  in  the  world,  Con- 
nolly, without  punishing  BelviUe  for  ruining  my 
sbter  ? 

Can.  O,  the  devil  fly  away  with  this  honour ! 
an  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  whole  sliip- 
load  of  it,  if  we  must  prefer  a  bullet  or  a  halter 
to  a  fine  young  lady  and  a  great  fortune ! 

Lee.  We'll  tulk  no  more  on  the  subject  at  pre- 
senL  Take  this  letter  to  Mr  Bclville;  deliver  it 
into  his  own  hand,  be  sure ;  and  brino;  me  an  an- 
swer :  make  haste,  for  I  shall  not  stir  out  till  you 
come  back. 

Can.  By  my  soul,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 
stir  out  then  ! — O,"  but  that's  true ! 

Lee.  VVhat*s  the  matter? 

Con.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  I  last  lived  clerk 
with,  died  lately,  and  left  me  a  legacy  of  twenty 
guineas 

Lee.  What !  Is  Mr  Stanley  dead  ? 

Con.  Faith,  his  friends  have  behaved  very  un- 
kindly if  he  is  noty  for  they  have  buried  him  these 
six  weeks ! 

Lee.  And  what  then  ? 

Con.  Why,  sir,  I  received  my  little  legacy  this 
momiog,  and  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  keep 
it  for  me,  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lee.  Connolly,  I  understand  you,  but  I  am  al- 
ready shamefully  in  your  debt;  you  liave  had  no 
money  from  me  this  age 

Con.  O,  sir,  that  does  not  signify ;  if  you  are 
not  kilt  in  this  damned  duel,  you'll  be  able 
enough  to  pay  me :  if  you  are,  I  shan't  want  it. 

Lee.  Why  so,  my  poor  fellow  ? 

Con.  Because,  though  I  am  but  your  clerk, 
and  though  I  think  nghting  the  most  foojish 
thing  upon  earth,  I'm  as  much  a  gentleman  as 
younelt,  and  have  as  much  right  to  commit  a 
murder  in  the  way  of  duelling. 

Lee.  And  what  then  ?  You  have  no  quarrel 
with  Mr  BelviUe  ? 

Con.  I  shall  have  a  damned  quarrel  with  him 
though,  if  you  are  kilt :  your  death  shall  be  re- 
venged, depend  upon  it ;  so,  let  that  content  you. 

Lee.  My  dear  Connolly,  I  hope  I  shan't  want 
such  a  proof  of  your  affection*  How  he  distres- 
ses mef 

Con.  You  will  want  a  second,  I  suppose,  in 
this  affair  ?  I  stood  second  to  my  own  brother  in 
the  Fifteen  Acres ;  and,  though  that  has  made  me 
detest  the  very  thought  of  duelling  ever  since, 
yet,  if  you  want  a  friend,  I'll  attend  ^ou  to  the 
field  of  death  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

Lee.  1  thank  you,  Connolly;  but  I  think  it  ex-* 
tremely  wrong  in  any  man,  who  has  a  quarrel;  to 
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expose  his  friend  to  difficulties ;  we  should  not 
seek  for  redress,  if  we  are  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  fighting  our  own  battles ;  and  I  choose  you 
particularly  to  carry  my  letter,  because  you  may 
be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  contents,  and  thought 
to  be  acting  only  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  your 
business. 

Con.  Say  no  more  about  it,  honey ;  I  will  be 
back  with  you  presently.  [Going,  retumsl\  I  put 
tbe  twenty  guineas  in  your  pocket,  before  you 
were  up,  sir;  and  I  don't  believe  you  would  look 
for  such  a  thing  there,  if  I  was  not  to  tell  you  of 
it.  [Erit. 

Lee.  This  faithful,  noble  hearted  creature  I — 
but  let  me  fly  from  thought ;  the  business  I  have 
to  execute  will  not  bear  tlie  test  of  reflection. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Connolly. 

Con.  As  this  is  a  challenge,  I  should  not  go 
without  a  sword ;  come  down,  little  tickle^pitcJi- 
er.  [Takes  a  tuford.]  Some  people  may  think  me 
very  conceited  now  ;  but  as  tho  dirtiest  black- 
legs in  town  can  wear  one  without  being  stared 
at,  I  don't  think  it  can  suffer  any  disgrace  by  the 
side  of  an  honest  man.  [Exit. 

SC£N£  UL^-^Changet  to  an  apartment  at 

Belville's. 

Enter  Mas  Belville. 

Mri  Bel.  How  strangely  this  aflhir  of  Mrs 
Tempest  liangs  upon  my  spirits,  though  I  have 
every  reason,  from  the  tenderness,  tlie  politeness, 
and  tlie  generosity  of  Mrs  BelviUe,  as  well  as 
from  the  woman's  behaviour,  to  believe  the 
whole  charge  the  result  of  a  disturbed  iniajiina- 
tion.  Yet,  suppose  it  should  be  actually  true  :-— 
lleigho !  well,  suppose  it  should ;  I  would  en- 
deavour— I  think  I  would  endeavour  to  keep  my 
temper:  a  frowning  face  never  recovered  a 
heart,  that  was  not  to  be  fixed  with  a  smiling 
one  :  but  w&mcn,  in  general,  forget  this  grand  ar- 
ticle of  the  matrimonial  creed  entirely ;  the  dig- 
nity of  insulted  virtue  obliges  them  to  play  tho 
fool,  whenever  their Corydons  play  the  libertine; 
and  poh !  they  must  pull  down  the  house  about 
the  traitor's  ears,  though  they  are  themselves  to 
be  crushed  in  pieces  by  the  ruins. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  madam. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Ladt  Rachael  Mildew. 

Ladv  Rack.  My  dear,  how  have  you  done 
since  the  little  eternity  of  my  last  seeing  you  ? — 
Mr  Torrington  is  come  to  town,  I  hear. 

Mrs  Bel,  He  is,  and  must  be  greatly  flattered 
to  find,  that  your  ladyship  has  made  him  the 
hero  of  your  new  comedy. 
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Ladif  Rack.  Yes,  I  have  drawn  him,  as  he  is, 
an  honest  practitioner  of  the  law ;  which  is,  I 
fancy,  no  very  common  cliaracter. 

Mrs  Bell.  And  it  must  be  a  vast  acquisition 
to  the  theatre  ? 

Ladj/  Rack,  Yet  the  managers  of  both  houses 
have  refused  my  play ;  have  refused  it  peremp- 
torily, though  I  offered  to  make  them  a  present 
of  it ! 

Mrs  Bel.  That's  very  surprising  when  you  of- 
fered to  make  them  a  present  of  it< 

Lady  Rack,  They  alledge,  that  the  audiences 
are  tired  of  crying  at  comedies ;  and  insist  that 
my  despairing  shepherdess  is  absolutely  too  dis- 
mal for  representation. 

Mrs  BeL  What !  though  you  have  introduced 
a  lawyer  in  a  new  light? 

Lady  Rach.  Yes,  and  have  a  boardiuK-school 
romp,  that  slaps  her  mother's  face,  and  throws  a 
bason  of  scaUhng  water  at  her  governess. 

Mrs  Bel.  Why  surely  these  are  capital  jokes ! 

Lady  Rack.  But  the  mana^rs  can  t  Bnd  them 
out.  However,  I  am  detennmed  to  bring  it  out 
somewhere ;  and  I  have  discovered  such  a  trea- 
sure for  my  boarding-school  romp,  as  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  criticism. 

Mrs  BeL  How  fortunate ! 

Lady  Rack.  Going  to  Mrs  Le  Blond,  my  mil- 
Unci's,  this  morning,  to  see  some  contraband 
silks  (for  you  know  there's  a  foreign  minister 
just  arrived),  I  heard  a  loud  voice  rehearsing  Ju- 
liet from  the  dining-room ;  and,  upon  inquiry, 
found,  that  it  was  a  country  girl  just  eloped  from 
her  friends  in  town,  to  go  upon  the  stage  with  an 
•'  Irifch  manager. 

Mrs  Bel.  Ten  to  one  the  strange  woman's 
niece,  who  has  been  here  this  morning. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Rack,  Mrs  Le  Blond  has  some  doubts 
about  the  manager,  it  seems,  though  she  has  not 
seen  him  yet,  because  the  apartments  are  very 
expensive,  and  were  taken  by  a  fine  gentleman 
out  of  livery. 

Mrs  Bel.  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  ?  Pray, 
lady  llachel,  as  you  have  conversed  with  this 
yoimg  actress,  I  suppose  you  could  procure  me  a 
bight  of  her  ? 

Lady  Rack,  Tliis  moment,  if  you  will.  I  am 
very  intimate  with  her  already;  but  pray  keep 
the  matter  a  secret  from  your  husband,  for  be  is 
so  witty,  you  know,  upon  my  passion  for  the  dra- 
ma, that  t  shall  be  teased  to  death  by  him. 

Mrs  Bel.  O,  you  may  be  very  sure,  that  your 
secret  is  safe,  for  I  have  a  most  particular  rea- 
^ov\  to  keep  it  from  Mr  Belville;  out  be  is  com- 
ing this  way  with  Captain  Savage :  let  us,  at 
present,  avoid  him.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Belville  onJ  Captain  Savage. 

Capt.  Sav.  You  are  a  very  strange  man,  Bel- 
ville ;  you  are  for  ever  tremblingly  solicitous  a- 


bout  the  happiness  of  your  wife,  yet  for  ever  en- 
dangering it  by  your  passion  for  variety. 

Bel.  Why,  there  is  certainly  a  contradictioQ 
between  ray  principles  and  my  pmcdce ;  but,  if 
ever  you  marry,  you'll  be  able  to  reconcile  it 
perfectly.  Possession,  Savage !  O,  possesnon,  is 
a  miserable  whetter  of  the  appetite  m  l6re  !  and 
I  own  myself  so  sad  a  fellow,  that,  thcNigh  I 
would  not  exchange  Mrs  Belville's  mind  for  any 
woman's  upon  earth,  there  is  scarcely  a  woman  s 
person  uix)n  earth,  which  is  not  to  me  a  strong 
object  ot  attraction. 

Capt.  Sav.  Then,  perhaps,  in  a  little  time 
you'll  be  weary  of  Miss  Leeson  ? 

Bel.  To  be  sure  I  shall ;  though,  to  own  tbe 
truth,  I  have  not  yet  carried  mj  point  oondusiTe- 
ly  with  the  little  monkey. 

Capt.  Sav.  Why,  how  the  plagoe  has  the  es- 
caped a  moment  in  your  hands  ? 

Bel.  By  a  mere  accident  She  came  to  tbe 
livdgifigs,  which  my  man  Spruce  prepared  for  her, 
rather  unexpectedly  last  night,  so  that  I  happen- 
ed to  be  engaged  particularly  in  another  quarter 

— you  understand  me  P and  the  damned  aaat 

found  me  so  much  employment  all  the  mominf, 
that  I  could  only  send  a  message  by  Spruce,  pro- 
mising to  call  upon  her  the  first  moment  I  had  to 
spare  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  so  you  are  previously  satisfied 
that  you  shall  be  tired  of  her  ? 

Bel.  Tired  of  her  ?  Why,  I  am,  at  this  moroeflt, 
in  pursuit  of  fresh  game,  against  the  hour  of  sa- 
tiety :  game,  that  you  know  to  be  exquisite :  lod 
I  fancy  I  shall  bring  it  down,  though  it  is  cloudy 
guarded  by  a  deal  of  that  pride,  which  passes  for 
virtue  with  the  generality  of  your  mighty  good 
people. 

Capt.  Sav,  Indeed !  and  may  a  body  know 
this  wonder? 

Bel.  You  are  to  be  trusted  with  any  thing,  for 
you  are  the  closest  fellow  I  ever  knew,  and  tbe 
the  nick  itself  would  hardly  make  yoo  discorer 
one  n{  your  own  secrets  to  any  body— -What  do 
you  think  of  Miss  Walsingham  } 

Capt.  Sav.  Miss  Walsiiigham  !  Death  and  tbe 
devil!  [Aside. 

Bel.  Miss  Walsingham. 

Capt.  Sav.  Why  surely  she  has  not  received 
your  addresses  with  any  degree  of  approbation  ? 

Bel.  With  every  degree  of  approbation  I  cooM 
expect 

Capt.  Sav.  She  has? 

Bel.  Ay  :  why  this  news  surprises  you  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  It  does,  indeed  ! 

Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  can't  help  laughing  to 
think  what  a  happy  dog  Miss  Walsingba^'s  hus- 
band is  likely  to  be  ! 

Capt.  Sav.  A  very  happy  do^,  truly ! 

Bel.  She's  a  delicious  girl,  isn't  she,  Savaj^? 

but  she'll  require  a  little  more  trouble ;  for  a  fine 

woman,  like  a  fortified  town,  to  speak  in  your  fi- 

Ither's  language,  demands  a  regular  siege;  and 
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we  must  even  allow  her  tb^  boqours  of  wj^^  to 
macniQr  the  greatne^  of  our  own  victory. 

Ccpi  Sav.  Well,  |t  i^nazes  me  how  you  eiy 
fellows  ever  have  the  presumption  to  ^tack  ^ 
woman  of  principle.  Mim  Wals^ngham  h;^  |)o 
apparent  levity  of  any  kiqd  aboqt  her^ 

BeL  No ;  but  she  has  continued  in  my  Hpuse 
after  I  had  whispered  my  passion  in  her  ear,  and 
^a;ve  me  a  second  opportunity  of  addressing  her 
improperly.    What  ^greater  encouragement  could 

Enter  Spruce. 

Well,  Spruce,  what  are  your  commands  f 

Spruce.  My  lady  is  just  gone  out  with  lady 
Rachel,  sir. 

BeL  I  understand  you. 

Spruce.  I  believe  you  do.  [JM(ie.]  [Exit. 

Capt.  Sav.  What  is  the  English  of  these  signi- 
$cant  looks  between  Spruce  and  you  ? 

Bel.  Only  that  Miss  Walsingliam  is  left  alone, 
and  that  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  entertain- 
ing her.  YoH  must  excuse  me.  Savage;  you 
must,  upon  my  soul ;  but  not  a  word  of  this  af- 
fair to  ao^  ^dy ;  because,  when  I  shake  her  off 


my  hands,  tiiere  may  be  fools  enough  to  think  of 
her  upon  terms  of  honourable  matrimony. 

[Exit. 
Capt.  S^v.  So,  here's  a  discovery !  a  precious 
disqovery  !  and  while  I  have  been  racking  my  im- 
i^natiion,  and  sacrificing  my  interest,  to  promote 
tSe  l^appiness  of  ^s  woman,  she  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  addresses  of  another !  to  the  addres- 
ses of  a  married  man!  the  husband  of  her 
friend,  ^nd  the  intimate  friend  of  her  intended 
husband  !  By  Belville*s  own  account,  however, 
she  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  any  criminal  lengths 
— But  why  did  she  Veep  the  afl&ir  a  secret  from 
me  ?  or  why  did  sbe  continue  in  his  house,  after 
a  repeated  declaration  of  his  u;i warrantable  at- 
tachment? What's  to  be  done?  If  I  open  my  en- 
gagement with  her  to  Belvilic,  I  am  sure  he  will 
instantly  desist ;  but,  then,  her  honour  is  left  in  a 

state  extremely  questionable U  shall  be  still 

concealed.  While  it  remains  unkqown,  Belville 
will  himself  tell  mc  every  tiring;  and  doubt,  upon 
an  occasion  of  this  nature,  is  infinitely  more  in- 
supportable than  the  downright  falsehood  of  the 
woman  whom  we  love.  [  Exit. 


ACT   II, 


SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  General   Sa- 
vage's hou$e, 

Enter  General  Savage  anrf  Torringtox. 

Gen,  Sav.  Zoukds  I  Torrington,  give  me  quar- 
ter, when  I  surrender  up  my  sword.  I  own  that, 
for  these  twenty  years,  I  have  been  suffering  all 
the  inconveniencies  of  marriage,  witliout  tasting 
aoy  one  of  its  comforts,  and  rejoicing  in  an  im- 
aeinajy  freedom,  while  I  was  really  grovelling  in 
raaips. 

Tor,  In  t)]e  dirtjest  chains  upon  earth ; — ^yet 
jou  woa'dn't  be  convinced,  but  laughed  at  all 
your  piarried  acquaintaoce  as  slaves,  when  not 
one  of  them  put  up  with  half  so  much  from  the 
worst  wife,  as  you  were  obliged  to  crouch  u^ider 
from  a  kept  mistress. 

Gen.  Sav,  Tis  too  true.  But  you  know  she 
lacfificed  much  for  me ; — ^you  know  tliat  she  was 
the  widow  of  a  colonel,  and  refused  two  very 
advantageous  matches  on  my  account. 

Tar.  |f  she  was  the  wido^  of  a  judge,  and  had 
refused  a  high  chancellor,  she  was  still  a  devil 
incaroate,  and  you  wene  in  course  a  madman  to 
five  witli  her. 

Gen,  Sav.  You  don't  remember  her  care  of  me 
when  I  have  been  sick. 

Tor.  I  recollect,  however,  her  usage  of  you  in 
heaJtIi,  and  you  may  easily  find  a  tenderer  nurse, 
when  you  ore  bound*  over  by  the  gout  or  the 
rheumatism. 

Gen.  Sav.  Well,  well,  I  agree  with  you  tha^ 
the  is  a  devil  incarnate ;  but  I  am  this  day  de~ 
teniiined  to  part  with  her  for  ever. 


Tor.  Not  you  indeed. 

Gen.  Sav.  What,  don't  I  know  my  own  mind  ? 

Tor.  Not  you  indeed,  when  she  is  in  the  ques- 
tion :  with  every  body  else,  your  resolution  is  as 
unalterable  as  a  determination  in  the  house  ofv 
peers;  but  Mrs  Tempest  is  your  fate,  and  she^ 
reverses  your  decrees  with  as  little  difficulty  as  a 
fraudulent  debtor  now-a-days  procures^  his  cer- 
tificate under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

Gen.  Sen.  Well,  if,  like  the  Roman  Fabius,  I 
conquer  by  delay,  in  the  end  there  will  \tc  no 
great  reason  to  find  fault  witli  my  generalship. 
The  proposal  of  parting  now  comes  from  her- 
self. 

Tor,  O,  you  daren't  make  it  for  the  life  of 
you ! 

Gen.  Sav,  You  must  know,  that  this  morning 
we  had  a  smart  cannonading  on  Belville's  account ; 
and  she  threatens,  as  I  told  you  before,  to  q^it 
my  house,  if  I  don't  challenge  him  for  taking 
away  her  niece. 

Tor.  That  fellow  is  the  very  devil  among  the 
women  !  and  yet  there  isn't  a  man  in  England 
fonder  of  his  wife. 

Gen.  Sav.  Poh,  if  the  young  minx  hadn't  sur- 
rendered to  him,  she  would  have  capitulated  to 
somebody  else ;  and  I  shall  at  this  time  be  doubly 
obli^d  to  him,  if  he  is  any  ways  instrumental  in 
getting  the  aunt  off  my  hands. 

Tor.  Why  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  Because,  to  shew  you  how  fixed  mv 
resolution  is  to  be  a  keeper  no  longer,  I  mean  to 
marry  immediately. 

Tor,  And  can't  you  avoid  being  pressed  t«> 
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death)  like  a  felon,  who  refuses  to  plead,  with- 
out incurriug  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ? 

Gen.  Sav.  I  fancy  you  would  yourself  hav6  no 
objection  to  a  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
amis  of  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Tor.  But  have  you  any  nei&oti  to  think,  that, 
upon  examination  in  a  case  of  love,  she  would 
give  a  favourable  reply  to  your  interrogatories  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  The  greatest — do  you  think  Vd  haz- 
ard such  an  encasement,  without  being  perfectly 
sure  of  my  ground  ?  Notwithstanding  my  present 
connection  won't  suffer  me  to  see  a  moaest  wo- 
man at  my  own  house — she  always  triDats  me 
with  particular  attention,  whenever  I  visit  at 
Belvilie*8,  or  meet  her  any  where  else — If  fifty 
young  fellows  are  present,  she  directs  all  her  as- 
siduities to  tlie  old  soldier,  and  my  son  has  a 
thousand  times  told  me,  that  she  professes  the 
hi}:hest  opinion  of  my  understanding. 

Tor.  And  truly  you  give  a  notable  proof  of 
your  under^>tanding,  in  thinking  of  a  woman  al- 
most young  enoujih  to  be  your  grand  daughter. 

Gen.  Sav.  Nothing  like  an  experienced  chief 
to  conimund  in  any  garrison. 

Tor.  Recollect  the  state  of  your  present  cita- 
del. 

Gen.  Sav.  Well,  if  I  am  blown  up  by  my  own 
mine,  I  shall  be  the  only  sufferer — There's  another 
thing  I  want  to  talk  of ;  I  am  going  to  marry  my 
son  to  Miss  Moreland. 

Tor.  Miss  Moreland  !— 

Ocn.  Sot.  Belville's  sister. 
^      T'or.  O,  ay,  I  remember,  that  Moreland  had 
got  a  good  estate  to  assume  the  name  of  Bel- 
ville. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  haven't  yet  mentioned  the  matter 
to  my  son ;  but  I  settled  the  affair  with  the  girl's 
mother  yesterday,  and  she  only  waits  to  com- 
municate it  to  Bclville,  who  is  her  oracle,  you 
know, 

Tor.  And  are  you  sure  the  captain  will  like 
her  ? 

Gen.  SaV'  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  tp  insist 
upon  his  liking  her ;  1  shall  only  insist  upon  his 
marrying  her. 

Tar.  U  hat,  whether  he  likes  her  or  not? 

Gen.  Sav.  When  I  issue  my  orders,  I  expect 
them  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  don't  look  for  an  ex- 
"  amination  into  their  propriety. 

Tor.  Whi^t  a  deligntful  tlnng  it  must  be  to  live 
under  a  military  government,  where  a  man  is  not 
to  be  troubled  with  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Miss  Moreland  has  thirty  thousand 
pounds ^That's  a  large  sum  pf  ammunition- 
money. 

Tor,  Ay,  but  a  marriage  merely  on  the  score 
of  fortune,  is  only  gilding  the  death-warrant  sent 
down  for  the  execution  of  a  prisoner.  However, 
as  I  know  your  obstinate  attachment  to  what  you 
opcc  resolve,  I  sha'n't  pretend  to  argue  with  you. 


Where  are  the  papers  which  ycm  want  me  to 
consider? 

Gen.  Sav.  They  are  in  my  library — File  off 
with  me  to  the  next  room,  and  they  shall  be  laid 
before  you — But  first  Fll  order  the  chariot ;  for 
the  moment  I  have  your  opinion,  I  purpose  to 
sit  down  regularly  before  Miss  Walsingham— 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Gen.  Sav.  Is  Mrs  Tempest  at  home  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  just  come  in,  and  jaat  going  out 
again. 

Gen.  Sav.  Very  well ;  order  the  chariot  to  be 
got  ready. 

Ser.  sir,  one  of  the  panncls  was  broke  last  night 
at  the  opera-house. 

Gen.  Sav.  Sir,  I  didn't  call  yon  to  have  the  plea* 
sure  of  your  conversation,  but  to  have  obedience 
paid  to  my  orders. 

2br.  Go,  order  the  chariot,  you  blodLbead ! 

Ser,  With  the  broken  pannel,  sir  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  Yes,  you  rascal !  if  both  panoeb 
were  broke,  and  the  baclr  shattered  to  pieces. 

Ser.  The  coachman  thinks  that  one  of  the 
wheels  is  damaged,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Don't  attempt  to  reason,  yoa  dog, 

but  execute  your  orders. Bring  the  chariot 

without  the  wheels,  if  you  cann't  bring  it  with 
them. 

Tor.  Ay,  bring  it,  if  you  reduce  it  to  a  sledfe, 
and  let  your  master  look  like  a  malefactor  for 
high  treason,  on  his  journey  to  Tybam. 

Enter  Mrs  Tempest. 

Mrs  Tern.  General  Savage,  is  the  house  to  be 
for  ever  a  scene  of  noise  with  your  domineering  ? 
— ^I'he  chariot  shan't  be  brought — it  won't  be  fit 
for  use  'till  it  is  repaired— and  John  shall  drive 
it  this  very  minute  to  the  coach  maker's. 

Gen.  Sav.  Na^,  my  dear,  if  it  isn't  fit  for  use, 
that's  another  thmg. 

Tor.  Here's  the  experienced  chief,  that's  fit  to 
command  in  any  garrison  !  [Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  Go,  order  me  the  coach  then. 

[To  the  SerMtnt, 

Mrs  Tefnp.  You  can't  have  the  coach. 

Gen.  Sav.  And  why  so,  my  love  ? 

Mrs  Tern.  Because  I  want  it  for  myself.—— 
Robert,  get  a  hack  frir  your  roaster — though, 
indeed,  I  don't  see  what  business  he  has  out  of 
Uie  house.  [Exeunt  Mrs  Tempest  and  Servant. 

Tor.  When  you  issue  orders,  you  expect  then 
to  be  obeyed,  and  don't  look  for  an  examinatioo 
into  their  propriety. 

Cen.  Sav.  The  fury this  has  steeled  me 

against  her  for  ever,  and  nothing  on  earth  can 
now  prevent  me  from  drumming  her  out  iiilk- 
mediatcly. 

Mrs  Tern,   [Behmd,]    An  unreasonable  ok) 
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fool — But  ni  make  him  know  who  goTerns  this 
house! 

Gen.  Sttv.  Zounds !  here  she  comes  again !  ^e 
has  been  lying  in  ambuscade,  I  suppose,  and  has 
overheard  us. 

Tor.  What  if  she  has  ?  you  are  steeled  against 
her  for  ever. 

Gen.  Sav.  No,  she's  not  coming — she's  going 
down  stairs — and  now,  dear  Torrington,  you  must 
be  as  silent  as  a  centinel  on  an  outrpost  about  this 
affair.  If  that  virago  was  to  hear  a  syllable  of  it, 
she  might  perhaps  attack  Miss  Walsingham  in 
her  very  camp,  and  defeat  my  whole  plan  of 
operations. 

Tbr.  I  thought  you  were  determined  to  drum 
her  out  immediately !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL-^Changes  to  Belville's. 
Enter  Miss  Walsingham,  followed  by  Bel- 

VILLB. 

Mis$  WaL  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  insult  me 
no  longer  with  your  solicitatjilns  of  this  nature — 
Give  me  proofs  of  your  sincerity  indeed !  What 
proofs  of  your  sincerity  can  your  situation  admit 
of,  if  I  could  be  even  weak  enough  to  think  of 
you  with  partiality  at  all  f 

BeL  If  our  affections,  madam,  were  under  the 
government  of  our  reason,  circumstanced  as  I 
am,   this  unhappy  bosom  wouldn't  be  torn  by 

passion  for  Miss  Walsingham Had  I  been 

blessed  with  your  acquaintance  liefore  I  saw 
Mrs  Belville,  my  hand,  as  well  as  my  heart, 
would  have  been  humbly  offered  to  your  accept- 
ance— fate,  however,  has  ordered  it  otherwise, 
and  it  is  cruel  to  reproach  me  with  that  situation 
as  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  pitied  as  my  great- 
est misfortune. 

Miss  WaL  He's  actually  forcing  tears  into  his 
eyes — However,  I'll  mortify  him  severely. 

\  Aside. 

BeL  But  such  proofs  of  sincerity  as  my  situa- 
tion can  admit  of,  you  shall  yourself  command, 
as  my  only  business  in  existence  is  to  adore  you. 

Miss  Wal.  His  only  business  in  existence  to 
adore  me !  [Aside. 

BeL  Prostrate  at  your  feet,  my  dearest  Miss 
Walsingham  [Kneeling.],  behold  a  heart  eternal- 
ly devoted  to  your  service — You  have  too  much 
good  sense,  madam,  to  be  the  slave  of  custom, 
and  too  much  humanity  not  to  pity  the  wretch- 
edness you  have  caused — Only,  therefore,  say 
that  you  commiserate  my  sufferings — I'll  ask  no 
more — and  surely  that  may  be  said,  without  any 
injury  to  your  purity,  to  snatch  even  an  enemy 
from  distraction — where's  my  handkerchief? 

[Aside. 

Miss  WaL  Now,  to  answer  in  his  own  way, 
and  to  make  him  ridiculous  to  himself.  [Jsi(/e.1 
If  I  thought,  if  I  couid  think  [Affecting  towecp^ 
that  these  protestations  were  real ! 

BeL  How  can  you,  madam,  be  so  unjust  to 


your  own  merit?  how  can  you  be  so  cruellj 
doubtful  of  my  solemn  asseverations  ? — ^Here  I 
again  kneel,  and  swear  eternal  love ! 

Miss  WaL  I  don't  know  what  to  say-^but 
there  is  one  proof — [Affecting  to  weep,] 

BeL  Name  it,  my  angel,  this  moment^  and 
make  me  the  happiest  of  mankind  ! 

Miss  WaL  Swear  to  be  mine  forever. 

BeL  I  have  sworn  it  a  thousand  dmes^'my 
charmer  !  and  I  will  swear  it  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life. 

Miss  WaL  Why  then— but  don't  Idpk  at  me, 
I  beseech  you — ^I  don't  know  how  to  speak  it — 

Bel.  The  delicious  emotion !— -do  not  check  the 
generous  tide  of  tenderness,  that  fills  me  #ith 
such  ecstacy.  \ 

Miss  WaL  Youll  despise  me  for  this  weak-\ 
ness.  \ 

BeL  This  weakness — this  generosity,  which 
will  demand  my  everlasting  gratitude. 

Miss  WaL  I  am  a  fool — but  there  is  a  kind  of 
fatality  in  this  affiur — and  I  do  consent  to  go  off 
with  you. 

BeL  Eternal  blessings  on  your  condescension  ! 

Miss  WaL  You  are  irresistible,  and  I  am 
ready  to  fly  with  you  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

BeL  Fly  to  any  part  of  the  world  indeed — ^you 
shall  fly  by  yourself  then !  [i4su2e.]  You  are  the 
most  lovely,  the  most  tender  creature  in  the 
world,  and  thus  again  let  me  thank  yoa  :  O,  Miss 
Walsingham  !  I  cannot  express  how  happy  you've 
made  me ! — But  where's  the  necessity  of  our 
leaving  England  ? 

Miu  WaL  I  thought  he  wou'dn't  like  to  go 
abroad.  [Aside^  That  I  may  possess  the  plea- 
sufe  of  your  company  unrivalled. 

BeL  I  must  cure  her  of  this  taste  for  travel- 
ling—  [Aside. 

Miu  WaL  You  don't  answer  me,  Mir  Bel- 
ville ? 

BeL  Why  I  was  turning  the  consequence  of 
your  proposal  in  my  thoughts,  as  going  off— go- 
mg  off — ^you  know 

Miss  WaL  Why,  going  off,  you  know,  is  going 
off— And  what  objection  can  you  have  to  going 
off? 

BeL  Why,  going  off  will  subject  you  at  a  cer- 
tainty to  the  slander  of  the  world ;  whereas,  by 
staying  at  home,  we  may  not  only  have  number- 
less opportunities  of  meeting,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  prevrnt  suspicion  itself  from  ever  breathing 
on  your  re  putation. 

Miss  WaL  I  didn't  dream  of  your  starting  any 
difficultie«,  sir — Just  now,  I  was  dearer  to  you 
than  all  the  world. 

B(  f.  And  ho  vou  are,  by  Heaven  ! 

Miss  HV//.  Why  won't  you  sacrifice  the  world 
then  at  once  to  obtain  me  r 

Bel.  Surely,  my  dearest  life,  you  must  know 
the  necessity,  which  every  man  of  honour  is  un- 
der, of  keeping  up  his  character  ? 

Miss  WaL  So,  here's  this  fellow  swearing  to 
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ten  thousand  lies,  aofi  yet  talking  rerv  gravely 
about  his  honourr-^nd  bis  character !  fdtide!] 
Why,  to  be  sure,  in  these  days,  Mr  BelFille,  the 
instances  of  coniug^  infidelity  are  so  very  scarce, 
and  men  of  fashion  are  so  remarkable  for  a  ten- 
der attachment  to  their  wives,  that  I  don't  won- 
der at  your  circumspection — But  do  you  think  I 
can  stoop  to  accept  you  by  halves^  or  admit  of 
any  partnersliip  in  your  heart  ? 

Bel.  O,  you  roust  do  more  th^n  that,  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  me.  [Aside.]  Surely,  mar 
dam,  when  you  know  my  whole  soul  unalterably 
your  own,  you  will  permit  roe  to  preserve  those 
appearances  with  the  world,  which  are  indispen- 
sibly  requisite-rMrs  Belville  is  a  most  excellent 
woman :  however,  it  may  be  my  fortune  to  be  de- 
voted to  another-;^  Her  happiness,  besides,  con- 
stitutes a  principal  part  of  my  felicity ;  and  if  ) 
was  publicly  to  forsake  her,  I  should  be  hunted 
as  a  monster  from  society^ 

Mu8  Wal,  Then,  I  suppose,  it  is  by  way  of 
promoting  Mrs  Belville*s  repose,  sir,  that  you 
make  love  to  other  women ;  and  by  way  of 
shewing  the  nicety  of  your  honour,  that  you  at- 
tempt the  the  purity  of  such  as  your  own  roof 
peculiarly  entities  to  protection.  For  the  ho- 
nour intended  to  me — thus  low  to  the  ground  let 
me  thank  you,  Mr  Belville. 

BeL  Laughed  at,  by  all  the  stings  of  mortifi- 
cation! 

Miu  Wal,  Good  bye — Don*t  let  this  accident 
mortify  your  vanity  too  much — but  take  care, 
the  next  time  you  vow  eternal  love,  that  the  ob- 
ject is  neither  tender  enoogb  to  sob— sob — at 
your  distress ;  nor  provoking  enough  to  make  a 
proposal  of  leaving  England^How  greatly  a  litr 
tie  common  sense  can  lower  these  fellows  of  ex- 
traordinary impudence ! 

[Exit  Miss  Walsingham. 

BeL  So,  then,  I  am  fairly  taken  in,  and  she  has 
been  only  diverting  herself  with  roe  all  this  tiroe 
-^however,  lady  fair,  I  may  chance  to  have  the 
laugh  in  a  little  time  on  my  side ;  for  if  you  can 
•port  in  this  manner  about  the  flame,  I  think  it 
must,  in  the  run,  lay  hold  of  your  wings — what 
shall  I  do  in  this  af&ir  ? — she  sees  the  matter  in 
its  true  light,  and  there's  no  good  to  be  expected 
from  thumping  of  bosoms,  or  squeezing  white 
handkerchiefs — No,  these  won*t  do  'with  women 
of  sense;  and,  in  a  short  time,  they'll  be  ridiculous 
to  the  very  babies  of  a  boarding  school. 

Enter  Captain  Savage. 

Capt.  Sav.  Well,  Belville,  what  news?  You 
have  had  a  fresh  opportunity  with  Miss  Wal- 
singham. 

Bel,  Why,  faith,  Savage,  I've  had  a  most  ex- 
traordinary scene  with  her,  and  yet  have  but 
iittic  reaMJii  to  brag  of  my  good  fortune,  though 
she  oflercd,  in  express  terms^  to  run  away  with 
inc. 


Capt,  Sav,  Prithee  explain  yoarself,  man;  she 
cou'dn't  surely  be  so  shameless ! 

BeL  O,  her  offering  to  run  away  with  me  was 
by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  the  afiair. 

Capt,  Sav.  No !  then  it  must  be  damned  bad 
indeed !  but  prithee  hurry  to  an  explanation. 

BeL  Why,  then,  the  worst  part  of  the  affiur  is, 
that  she  was  laughing  at  me  tne  whole  time ;  and 
made  this  proposal  of  an  elopement,  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  shew  me  in  stroi^  colours  to 
myself,  as  a  very  dirty  fellow  to  the  best  wife  ia 
England. 

Cqpt,  Sav.  I  ani  very  easy.  [Aside, 

Enter  Spruce, 

ffruce.  Sir,  there  is  an  Irish  gentleman  bekm 
witn  a  letter  for  you,  who  will  deliver  it  to  oo< 
body  but  yourself. 

Bel,  Shew  him  up,  then. 

Spruce.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Sav,  It  may  be  on  business,  Belville ;  HI 
take  my  leave  of  you. 

BeL  O,  by  DO  means ;  I  cap  have  no  businesi 
which  I  desire  to  keep  from  you,  though  you  are 
the  arrantest  miser  of  your  confidence  upon  earth, 
and  would  rather  trust  your  life  in  any  hodf% 
hands,  than  even  a  paltry  amour  with  the  appfeo- 
tice  of  a  milliner. 

Enter  Conkolly. 

Con.  Gintlemin,  your  most  obedient !  pcaj, 
which  of  you  is  Mr  Belville  ? 

BeL  My  name  is  Belville,  at  your  service,  sir. 

Con.  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  letter  for  you,  sir. 

BeL  [Reads,] 
•Sjm 

'  The  pefiple  where  Miss  lieeson  lately  lodeed, 
asserting  positively  that  you  have  taken  tier 
away  in  a  fictitious  character,  the  brother  of 
that  unhappy  girl  thinks  himself  obliged  to  de: 
mand  satisfaction  for  the  injury  you  have  done 
his  family.  Though  a  stranger  to  your  persoo, 
he  is  sufliciently  acQuainted  with  your  reputation 
for  spirit,  aud  shall,  therefore,  make  no  doebt 
of  seeing  you  with  a  case  of  pistols,  near  the 
ring  in  Hyde  Park,  at  eight  o'clock  this  eveniag| 
to  answer  the  claims  of        George  Leesox. 

'  To  Craggs  Belville,  Esq. 


Capt,  Sav,  Eight  o'clock  in  the  ereoing!  'tis  a 
straii;;e  time  ! 

Con,  Why  so,  honey?  A  fine  evening  is  as  good 
a  time  for  a  bad  action  as  a  fine  morning ;  aod, 
if  a  man  of  sense  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  t 
duel,  he  should  never  sleep  upon  the  matter; 
for,  the  more  he  thinks  of  it,  the  more  he  most 
feel  himself  ashamed  of  his  resolution. 

BeL  A  pretty  letter ! 

Con.  O  yes ;  an  invitation  to  a  brace  of  bullet} 
is  a  very  pretty  thing  ! 

BeL  For  a  challenge,  however,  'tis  very  ciyillj 
written. 
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Faittk  ]f  it  was  written  to  me,  I  should 
verf  rood  of  such  civility !  I  wonder  be 
t  sign  himself,  yoor  most  obedient  ser- 

Sav.  I  toM  you  Leeson's  cbanctery  and 
ould  become  of  this  damned  business  ! 
r  afiairs — are  they  settled,  Belville  ? 
D,  they  are  always  settled ! — for,  as  this 
Qtry  where  people  occasionalljr  die,  I  take 
t  care  to  be  prepared  for  contingencies. 
Occasionally  die ! — I'll  be  very  much  ob- 

you,  sir,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  country 
eople  do  not  die  ?  for  TU  immediately  go 

my  days  there ! 
Ela,  ha,  ha! 

Faith,  YOU  ma^r  laugh,  gintlemin !  but, 
[  am  a  foolish  Irishman,  and  come  about 
1  piece  of  business,  Td  prefer  a  snug  birth 
vorld,  bad  as  it  is,  to  the  finest  coffin  in 
stendom ! 
[  am  surprised,  sir,  that,  thinking,  in  this 

you  would  be  the  bearer  of  a  challenge ! 
And  well  you  may,  sir ! — But  we  must 
ke  a  pleasure  in  serving  our  friends,  by 
lings  that  are  very  disagreeable  to  us. 

SffT.  Then,  you  think  Mr  Leeson  much 
p,  perhaps,  for  hazarding  his  life  where 
>y  no  means  repair  the  honour  of  his  sis- 

Indeed,  and  I  do — But,  I  shall  think  this 
n,  beg^ng  his  pardon,  much  more  to 
or  meeting  him ! 

And,  why  so,  sir? — ^Yoa  would  not  have 
ppoint  your  friend  ? 

I-aitli,  and  that  I  would ! — He,  poor  lad, 
fe  some  reason  at  present  to  be  tired  of 
'Id ;  but,  you  have  a  fine  estate,  a  fine 
iae  parcel  of  children  ! — In  short,  honey, 
e  every  thing  to  make  you  fond  of  living ; 
I  devil  burn  me,  was  I  in  your  case,  if 
3  my  own  happiness  against  the  misery  of 
I. 

[  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  advice, 
ugh,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  cannot 
:  he  so  good  as  to  present  my  compli- 
>  your  friend,  and  tell  him,  I  will  certain- 
jrself  the  honour  of  attending  his  appoint- 
Why,  then,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  very 
r  it. 

Sav.  Tis  not  very  customary,  sir,  with 
en  of  Ireland  to  oppose  an  afiair  of  ho- 

They  are  like  the  ginilemin  of  England, 
y  are  brave  to  a  fault;  yet,  I  hope  to  see 
that  it  will  be  infamous  to  draw  the 
>f  either  against  any  body  but  the  ene- 
their  country.  [Exit  Con. 

[  am  quite  charmed  witli  this  honest  Hi- 
;  and  would  almost  fight  a  duel  for  the 
I  of  his  acquaintance. 
Sav.  Come,  step  with  me  a  little^  and 


let  us  consider,  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
method  of  accommodating  this  cursed  business. 

Be/.  Poh !  don't  be  uneasy  upon  my  account ; 
my  character,  with  regard  to  afiairs  of  this  na- 
ture, is  unhappily  too  well  established ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  shan't  fight  with  Leeson. 

Capt,  Sen),  No  ! ^You   have  injured  him 

greatly. 

Bel  The  very  reason,  of  all  others,  why  I  should 
not  cut  his  throat  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Spruce. 

Spruce,  What !  the  devil,  this  master  of  mine 
has  got  a  duel  upon  his  hands !  Zounds !  I  am 
sorry  for  that ;  he  is  a  prince  of  a  fellow !  and  a 
good  subject  must  always  love  his  prince,  though 
he  may  now  and  then  be  a  little  out  of  humour 
with  his  actions. 

Enter  General  Savage. 

Gen,  Sav,  Your  hall-door  standing  open,  Spruce, 
and  none  of  your  sentinels  being  on  guard,  1  have 
surprised  your  camp  thus  far,  without  resistance. 
Where  is  your  master  ? 

Spruce.  Just  gone  out  with  captain  Savage, 
sir. 

Gen.  Sav,  Is  jrour  lady  at  home  f 

Spruce.  No,  sir,  but  Miss  Wolsingham  is  at 
home ;  shall  I  inform  her  of  your  visit  ? 

Gen,  Sav.  There  is  no  occasion  to  inform  her 
of  it,  for  here  she  is.  Spruce.        [ExU  Spruce. 

Enter  Miss  Walsingham. 

Miii  Wal.  General  Savage,  your  most  humble 
servant! 

Gen,  Sav.  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  it  is  ra- 
ther cruel,  that  you  should  be  left  at  home  by 
yourself,  and  yet ;  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  find 
you  at  present  without  company. 

Mitt  Wal.  I  can't  but  think  myself  in  the  best 
company,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  yoor  con- 
versation, general. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  flatter  me  too  much,  madam  s 
yet,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  on  a  serious  af- 
fair. Miss  Walsingham ;  an  affiur  of  importance 

to  me,  and  to  yourself: Have  you  leisure  to 

favour  me  with  a  short  audience,  it  I  beat  a  pai^ 
ley? 

Miu  Wal.  Any  thing  of  importance  to  you, 
sir,  is  always  sufficient  to  command  my  leisure. 
^Tis  as  the  captain  suspected.  [A»ide. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  tremble,  my  lovely  girl ;  bat 
don't  be  alarmed ;  for,  though  my  business  is  of 
an  important  nature,  I  hope  it  won't  be  of  a  dis- 
agreeable one. 

Miu  Wal.  And  yet  I  am  greatly  agitated  ! 

[Ande. 

Gen.  Sav.  Soldiers,  Miss  Walsingham,  are 
said  to  be  eenerally  favoured  by  the  kind  partia- 
lity of  the  ladies ! 

Miss  WaL  The  ladies  are  not  without  grati- 
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tude,  sir,  to  those  who  devote  their  lives  peca- 
hariy  to  the  service  of  their  country ! 

Gen,  Sav.  Generously  said,  madam!  Then, 
give  me  leave,  without  any  masked  battery,  to 
ask,  if  the  heart  of  an  honest  soldier  is  a  prize  at 
all  worth  your  acceptance  ? 

Miu  WaL  Upon  my  word,  sir^  there's  no 
masked  battery  in  this  question. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  am  as  fond  of  «  coup-de-main, 
madam,  in  love,  as  in  war ;  and  hate  the  tedious 
method  of  sapping  a  town,  when  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  entering  sword  in  hand  ! 

Miu  WaL  Why,  really,  sir,  a  woman  may  as 
well  know  her  own  mind,  when  she  is  summoned 
by  the  trumpet  of  a  lover,  as  when  she  under- 
goes all  the  tiresome  formality  of  a  siege.  You 
see  I  have  caught  your  own  mode  of  conversing, 
general. 

Gen.  Sav.  And  a  very  great  compliment  I  con- 
sider it,  madam  :  But,  now  that  you  have  can- 
didly confessed  an  acquaintance  with  your  own 
mind,  answer  me  with  that  frankness  for  which 
every  body  admires  you  so  much.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  change  the  name  of  Waisingham  ? 

Miu  WaL  Why,  then,  frankly,  general  Sa- 
vage, I  say,  no. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  this 
kind  declaration. 

Miss  WaL  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  a  forward 
one  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  Vd  sooner  see  my  son  run  away  in 
the  day  of  battle — Fd  sooner  think  lord  Russel 
was  bribed  by  Lewis  the  XlVth,  and  sooner  vil- 
lify  the  memory  of  Algernon  Sydney. 

Aftft  WaL  How  unjust  it  was  ever  to  suppose 
the  general  a  tyrannical  father !  [Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  have  told  me  condescendingly, 
Miss  Waisingham,  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
change  your  name;  I  have  but  one  question  more 
to  ask. 

Miu  WaL  Pray,  propose  it. 

Gen.  Sav.  Would  the  name  of  Savage  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you  ? — Speak  frankly  agaiu,  my  dear 
girl ! 

Miss  WaL  Why,  then,  again  I  frankly  say,  no. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  make  me  too  happy !  and 
though  I  shall  readily  own,  that  a  proposal  of 
this  nature  would  come  with  more  propriety  from 
my  son 

Miu  WaL  I  am  much  better  pleased  that  you 
make  the  proposal  yourself,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  are  too  good  to  me. — ^Torring- 
ton  thought  that  I  should  meet  witli  a  repulse. 

[Aside. 

Miu  WaL  Have  you  communicated  this  busi- 
ness to  the  captain,  sir  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  No,  my  dear  madam,  I  did  not 
think  that  at  all  necessary.  1  have  always  been 
attentive  to  the  captain's  liappiuess,  and  I  pro- 
pose, that  he  shall  be  married  in  a  few  days. 


Miu  WaL  What,  whether  I  will  or  no  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  O,  you  can  have  no  objection. 

Miu  WaL  I  must  he  consulted,  however,  about 
the  day,  general :  but  notliing  in  my  power  shall 
be  wanting  to  make  him  happy. 

Gen  Sav.  Obliging  loveliness ! 

Miu  WaL  You  may  imagine,  that,  if  I  was 
not  previously  imprest  in  favour  of  your  propo- 
sal, It  would  not  have  met  my  concurrence  to 
readily. 

Gen.  Sav.  Then  you  own,  that  I  bad  a  pfe- 
vious  friend  in  the  garrison  f 

Miu  WaL  I  don't  blush  to  acknowledge  it, 
when  I  consider  the  accomplishments  of  the  ok- 
ject,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  O,  this  is  too  much,  madam  !•  the 

Srincipal  merit  of  the  object  is  his  passion  for 
liss  Waisingham. 

Miu  WaL  Don't  say  that,  general,  I  beg  of 
you ;  for  I  don't  think  there  are  many  women  in 
the  kingdom,  who  could  behold  him  with  indif- 
ference. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ah,  you  flattering,  flattering  angd ! 
— and  yet,  by  the  memory  of  Marlborough,  my 
lovely  girl,  it  was  the  idea  of  a  prepossession  on 
your  part,  which  encouraged  me  to  hope  for  a 
favourable  reception. 

Miu  WaL  1  hen  I  must  have  been  very  bdis- 
creet,  for  I  laboured  to  conceal  that  preposse*' 
sion  as  much  as  possible. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  couldn't, conceal  it  fromnie! 
you  couldn't  conceal  it  from  me  ! — The  female 
heart  is  a  field  which  I  am  thoroughly  acquaintMl 
with,  and  which  has,  more  than  once,  beeu  a  wit- 
ness to  my  victories,  madam. 

Miu  WaL  I  don't  at  all  doubt  your  socoM 
with  tlie  ladies,  general ;  but,  as  we  now  uwle^ 
stand  one  another  so  perfectly,  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  retire. 

Gen.  Sav.  One  word,  my  dear  creature,  iml 
no  more ;  I  shall  wait  upon  you  some  time  to- 
day, with  Mr  Torringtun,  about  the  neoeswy 
settlements. 

Miss  WaL  You  must  do  as  you  please^  gene- 
ral ;  you  are  invincible  in  every  thing. 

Gen.  Sav.  And,  if  you  please,  we'll  keep  efeiy 
thing  a  profound  secret,  till  the  articles  are  ail 
settled,  and  the  definite  treaty  ready  for  eiecs- 
tion. 

Miss  WaL  You  may  be  sure,  that  delicacy  will 
not  sufier  me  to  be  communicative  on  the  sob> 
ject,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Then  leave  every  thing  to  my  aa- 
na&;ement. 

Aliu  WaL  I  can't  trust  a  more  noble  iM|!odt- 
tor.  LEnf. 

Gen.  Sav.  Tlie  day's  my  own.  [Si»g'- 

BritonSy  strike  home!  strike  home  I  Revenge,  Sft. 

[Exit  singtMi. 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— «-Miss  Leeson's  lodgings. 

Enter  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  Mrs  Belville, 
and  Miss  Leeson. 

Lady  Rack.  Well,  Mrs  Belville,  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  you  agree  with  me  in  opinion  of 
this  young  lady's  qualifications  for  the  stft<;e. 
Don't  you  think  she'd  play  Miss  Headstrong  ad- 
mirably in  ray  comedy  f 

Mrs  Bel.  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  she  possesses  a 
natural  fund  of  spirit,  very  much  adapted  to  the 
character. — ^Tis  impossihie,  surely,  that  this  hoy- 
den cam  have  a  moment's  attraction  for  Mr  Bel- 
ville !  [Aside. 

Miss  Lee,  You  are  very  obliging,  ladies ;  but  I 
have  no  turn  for  coiuedy ;  my  forte  is  tragedy 
intirely. 

*  Alphonso !  O  Alphonso !  to  thee  I  call,'  &c. 

Lad^  Rach.  But,  my  dear,  is  there  none  of  our 
comedies  to  your  taste  ? 

Miss  Lee,  O,  yes;  some  of  the  sentimental 
ones  are  very  pretty,  there's  such  little  ditference 
between  them  and  tragedies. 

Lady  Rach.  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  long  have 
you  been  engaged  to  Mr  Frankly  ? 

Miss  Lee.  I  only  came  away  last  night,  and 
hav*n*t  seen  Mr  frankly  since,  though  I  expect 
him  every  moment. 

Mrs  Bel.  Last  night !  just  as  Mrs  Tempest 
mentioned.  [Aside. 

Lady  Rach,  You  had  the  concurrence  of  your 
friends  ?  * 

Miss  Lee.  Not  I,  madam ;  Mr  Frankly  said,  I 
had  too  much  genius  to  mind  my  friends,  and  as 
I  should  want  nothing  from  tlicui,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  consult  them  in  the  affair. 

Lady  Rach,  Then  Osbaldiston  i%not  your  real 
luune,  perhaps  ? 

Miss  Lee.  O  no ;  nor  do  I  tell  my  real  name  : 
I  chose  Osbaldiston,  because  it  was  a  long  one, 
and  would  make  a  striking  appearance  in  the 
bills. 

Mrs  Bel.  I  wish  we  could  see  Mr  Frankly. 

Miss  Lee.  Perhaps  you  may,  madam,  for  he 
designs  to  ejtve  me  a  lesson  every  day,  'till  we  are 
ready  to  set  off  for  Ireland. 

Lady  Rach.  Suppose  then,  my  dear,  you  would 
oblige  us  with  a  scene  in  Juliet,  by  way  of  shew- 
ing vour  proficiency  to  Mrs  Belville. 

Miss  Lee,  WM  you  stand  up  for  Romeo  ? 

Ijidy  Rach.  With  all  my  heart,  and  V\\  give 
joo  s«>me  instructions. 

Miss  Lee.  I  beg  pardon,  madam ;  Til  learn  to 
act  under  nobody  but  Mr  Frankly.    This  room 

Vol.  II. 


is  without  a  carpet;  if  you  will  step  into  the  next, 
ladies,  Fll  endeavour  to  oblige  you. 

*  Shall  I  not  be  environed,  distraught' 

This  way,  ladies. 

I-ady  Rath,  Pray,  madam,  shew  us  the  way. 
[Rceunt  Miss  Leeson  and  Lady  Rachel. 

Mrs  BeL  I'll  prolong  this  mummery  as  much 
as  possible,  in  hopes  the  mana^^er  may  come. 
Lie  still,  poor  fluttering  heart !  it  cannot  be  the 
lord  of  all  your  wishes !  it  cannot,  surely,  l>e  your 
adored  Belville !  [E.rit. 

Re-enter  Miss  Leeson. 

Miss  Lee.  Hav'n't  I  left  my  Romeo  and  Juliet 
here  ?  O  yes,  there  it  is. 


Bel. 


Enter  Belville. 
-*  O,  were  those  eyes  in  heaven. 


*  They'd  through  the  starry  region  shine  so  bright, 
'  That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  was  the 
morn  V 

Miss  Lee.  Ah,  my  dear  Mr  Frankly  !  I'm  so 
glad  you  are  come  !  I  was  dying  to  see  you. 

Bel.  Kiss  me,  my  dear — why  did'nt  you  send 
me  word  of  your  intention  to  come  away  last 
night  ? 

Miss  Lee.  I  hadn't  timet  but  as  I  knew  where 
the  lodgings  were,  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to 
find  you  by  a  note  to  the  coffee-house  I  always 
directed  to. 

Bel.  Kiss  me  again,  ray  little  sparkler ! 

Miss  Lee.  Nay,  I  won't  be  kissed  in  this  man- 
ner !  for,  though  I  am  going  on  the  )ii<\»e^  I  in- 
tend to  have  some  regard  for  my  character. 
But,  ha,  h;i,  ha !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  now  : 
I  have  company  above  stairs. 

Bel.  Company !  tliat's  unlucky  at  this  time, 
for  I  wanted  to  make  you  entirely  easy  about 
your  character.  [Aside.'l — -And  pray,  my  dear, 
who  is  your  company  r  You  know  we  must  be 
very  cautious,  for  fear  of  your  relations. 

Miu  Lee.  O,  they  are  only  ladies.  But  one 
of  them  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world ! 

Bel.  The  devil  she  is ! 

Miss  Lee.  '  An  earth-treading  star,  and  makes 
dim  heaven's  light.' 

Bel,  Zounds  1  I'll  take  a  peep  at  the  star;  who 
knows  but  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
another  actress  r  [Aside. 

Miss  Lee,  Come,  charmer !  charmer ! 

BeL *"  Wert  thou  as  far, 

'  As  that  vast  shore,  washed  by  the  farthest  sea, 
'  I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.* 
Now  let's  see  what  fortune  has  sent  us  above 
stairs.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II. — Changes  to  a  dining-room  at 
Miss  Leeson's. 

Mrs  Belville  and  Lady  Rachel  discovered. 

Mrs  Bel  This  is  a  most  ignorant  young  crea- 
ture, Lady  Rachel. 

Ijody  Kach.  Why>  I  think  she  is— -did  jrou 
observe  how  she  shghted  my  offer  of  instructing 
her? 

Enter  Miss  Leeson. 

Miss  Lee.  Ladies !  ladies !  here  he  is !  here  is 
Mr  Frankly ! 

Enter  Belville  bowing  x>ery  low,  and  not  seeing 

the  ladies. 

BeL  Ladies,  your  most  obedient 

Mrs  BeL  Let  me,  if  possible,  recollect  my- 
self— Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

BeL  Zounds  ]  let  me  out  of  the  house ! 

Lady  kach.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Miss  Lee.  YoU  seem,  ladies,  to  know  this  gen- 
tleman ? 

Mrs  BeL  [Taking  hold  qf  him.]  You  shan't  go, 
renegade-' — You  laughed  at  my  credulity  this 
morning,  and  I  must  now  laugh  at  your  embar- 
rassment. 

BeL  What  a  kind  thing  it  would  be  in  any  bo- 
dy to  blow  out  my  stupid  brains ! 

Lady  Rach.  Fll  mark  this  down  for  an  incident 
in  my  comedy. 

Miss  Lee.  What  do  you  hang  your  head  for, 
Mr  Frankly  ? 

BeL  Be  so  eood  as  to  ask  that  lady,  my  dear. 
Tlie  devil  has  been  long  in  my  debt,  and  now  he 
pays  me  home  with  a  witness. 

Mrs  BeL  What  a  cruel  thing  it  is  to  let  Mrs 
Tempest  out,  my  love,  without  somebody  to  take 
care  of  her ! 

Miss  Lee>  What,  do  you  know  Mrs  Tempest, 
madam  ? 

Mrs  BeL  Yes,  my  dear and  I  am  pretty 

well  acquainted  with  this  gentleman. 

Miss  Lee,  What,  isn't  this  gentleman  the  ma- 
nager of  a  play-house  in  Ireland  ? 

BeL  The  curtain  is  almost  dropt,  my  dear; 
the  farce  is  nearly  uver,  and  you*iI  be  speedily 
acquainted  with  the  catastrophe. 

Enter  Mrs  Tempest. 

Mrs  Tern.  Yes,  sir,  the  curtain  is  almost  dropt : 
I  have  had  spies  to  watch  your  haunts,  and  the 

catastrophe  ends  in  your  detection — Come, 

you  abandoned  slut 

Miss  Lee,  And  have  I  eloped  after  all,  with- 
out being  brought  upon  the  stage  ? 

Mrs  Tern,  I  don't  know,  that  you  would  be 
brought  upon  the  sta^c ;  but  I  am  sure  you  were 
near  being  brought  upon  the  town.  1  hope,  ma- 
dam, for  the  future,  you'll  set  me  down  a  mad 
woman.  [To  Mrs  Bel. 

Mrs  BeL  Mr  Belville,  you'll  make  my  apolo- 


gies to  this  lady,  and  admowledge  dwt  I  think 
her  perfectly  in  her  senses. 

BeL  I  wish  that  I  had  intirely  lost  mine. 
Lady  Rach.  [Writing,]  *  I  wish  that  I  h«l 
'  intirely  lost  mine.'    A  very  natural  wish  in  such 
a  situation. 

Miss  Tern.  Come,  you  audacious  minx,  come 
away.  You  shall  be  sent  into  Yorkshire  this 
very  evening ;  and  see  what  your  poor  mother 
will  say  to  you,  hussy. 

Miss  Lee,  I  will  so  on  the  stage,  if  I  die  for't; 
and  'tis  some  comfort  there's  a  play-house  at 
York. 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Tempest,  and  Miss  Leesov. 
BeL  Nancy,  I  am  so  ashamed,  so  humbled, 
and  so  penitent,  that  if  you  knew  what  pasKt 
here,  I  am  sure  you  would  forgive  me. 

Mrs  BeL  My  love,  though  I  cannot  say  I  re- 
joice in  your  infidelity,  yet,  believe  me,  I  pity 
your  distress ;  let  us,  therefore,  think  no  more  « 
this. 

Lady  Rach.  [Writing.\  ^  And  think  no  more 
*■  of  this.'  This  conduct  is  new  in  a  wife,  aod 
veiy  dramatic. 

beL  Where,  my  angel,  have  yoa  acquired  so 
many  requisites  to  charm  with  ? 

Mrs  BeL  In  your  society,  my  dear;  and,  be- 
lieve me that  a  wife  may  be  as  true  a  frieod 

as  any  bottle-companion  upon  earth,  though  she 
can  neither  get  merry  with  you  over  night,  nor 
blow  your  brains  out  about  some  foolish  quarrel 
in  the  morning. 

BeL  If  wives  knew  the  omnipotence  of  viitoe, 
where  she  wears  a  smile  upon  her  face,  they'd 
all  follow  your  bewitching  example,  and  make  t 
faithless  husband  quite  an  incredible  character. 
Lady  Rach.  '  Quite  an  incredible  character  f 
Let  me  set  down  that.  [Writing. 

SCENE  llL-r^Changes  to  General  Sayag£'s. 

Enter  General  ancf  Captain  Savage. 

Gen.  Sav.  Yes,  Horace,  I  have  been  just  visi- 
ting at  Belviye's. 

Capt.  Sav.  You  found  nobody  at  home,  but 
Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Gen,  Sav.  No,  but  I  had  a  long  conversatioB 
with  her,  and  upon  a  very  interesting  subject 

Capt.  Sav.  *Tis  as  I  guessed.  [Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  She  is  a  most  amiable  creatuie, 
Horace. 

Capt.  Sav.  So  she  is,  sir ;  and  will  make  aaj 
man  nappy  that  mames  her. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  am  glad  you  think  so. 

Capt.  Sav.  He'd  glad  I  think  so !  'tis  plaia; 
but  .1  must  leave  every  thin^  to  himself,  and 
scrm  wh(Jly  passive  in  UieaffiQ.T.  [Aside, 

Gen.  Sav.  A  married  life  after  all,  Horace,  I 
am  now  convinced  is  the  most  happy,  as  well  as 
the  most  reputable. 

Capt.  Sav.  It  is,  indeed,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Then,  perhaps^  you  would  have  m 
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a  to  be  mvried,  if  I  offered  you  as 
le  a  yoang  woman  as  Miss  Walsingham  ? 
Sav.  Twould  he  my  first  pride  on  every 
I,  sir,  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to 
nmaods. 

Sav.  That's  sensibly  said,  Horace,  and 
[y  said ;  prepare  yourself,  therefore,  for 
duction  to  the  lady  in  the  morning. 
Sav.  Is  the  lady  prepared  to  receive  me, 

Sav.  O  yes;  and  you  can't  think  how 
delighted  Miss  Walsingham  appeared, 
icqu^nted  her  with  my  resolution  on  the 

Sav.  She's  alt  goodness ! 

Sav.  The  more  I  know  her,  the  more 

armed  with  her.    I  must  not  he  explicit 

1  yet,  for  fear  my  secret  should  get  wind 

ch  the  ears  of  the  enemy. — [^«i</e.] — 

le,  Horace,  that  you  should  be  married 

itely. 

Sav.  The  sooner  the  better,  sir ;  I  have 

ml  yours. 

Sav,   \Shaking  hands  with  him.']  By  the 

of  Marlbro'  you  are  a  most  excellent 
It  what  do  you  think  ?  Miss  Wabingham 
pon  naming  the  day. 
Sav.  And  welcome,  sir;  lam  sure  she 
ake  it  a  distant  one. 

Sav,   O,  she  said,  that  nothing  in  her 
lould  be  wanting  to  make  you  happy. 
Sav.  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir. 
Sav.  [A  loud  knocking.]  Zounds,  Horace  ! 
le  disfi^raoe  and  punishment  of  my  life : 
roid  her  as  we  would  a  fever  in  the 

Sav.  Come  .to  the  library,  and  I'll  tell 
whimsically  she  was  treated  thb  mom- 
elvilie's. 

Sav.  Death  and  the  devil !  make  haste, 
it  laugh  at  marriage  and  be  curst  to  me  ! 
I  providing,  Horace,  against  your  falling 
srror. 

Sav,  I  am  eternally  indebted  to  you,  sir. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. 

Mks  B£lville,  and  Lady  Rachel. 

Rack.  Nay,  Mrs  Belville,  I  have  no  pa- 
OQ  act  quite  unnaturally. 
UL  What!  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
able? 

Each,  This  new  instance  of  Mr  Bel- 
j^elity  Tliis  attempt  to  seduce  Miss 
lam,  wliich  your  woman  overheard,  is 
table. 

ieL  I  don't  say  but  that  I  am  strongly 

by  his  irregularities.    Yet,  if  Mr  Bel- 

umppily  jk  rover^  I  would  much  ra- 


ther that  he  should  have  twenty  mistresses,  than 


one. 


Lady  Rach.  You  astonish  roe ! 
Mrs  Bel.  Why,  don't  jrou  know,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, that  while  he  is  divided  amongst  a  variety 
of  objects,  'tis  impossible  for  him  to  have  a  se- 
rious attachment  r 

Ladif  Rach.  Lord,  Mrs  Behille !  how  can  you 
speak  with  so  much  composure  ?  a  virtuous  wo- 
man should  be  always  outrageous  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this. 

Mrs  Bel.  What,  and  wenry  the  innocent  sun 
and  moon  from  the  firmament,  like  a  despairing 
princess  in  a  tragedy — No— no— Lady  Rachel ! 
'tis  bad  enough  to  be  indifferent  to  the  man  I 
love,  without  studying  to  excite  his  aversion. 

Lady  Rach.  How  glad  I  s^m,  that  Miss  Wal- 
singham made  him  so  heartily  ashamed  of  him- 
self! Lord,  these  young  men  are  so  full  of  levi- 
ty !  Give  me  a  husband  of  Mr  Torrington's  age, 
say  I ! 

Mrs  Bel.  And  give  me  a  husband  of  Mr  Bel- 
ville's,  say  I,  with  all  his  follies  !  However,  lady 
Rachel,  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  my  con* 
duct  at  Miss  Leeson's  will  have  a  proper  effect 
upon  Mr  Belville's  generosity,  and  put  an  entire 
end  to  his  gallantries  for  the  future. 

Lady  Rach.  Don*t  deceive  yourself,  my  denr. 
The  gods  in  the  shilling  ^lery  would  sooner 
give  up  Roast  Beef,  or  go  without  an  epilogue  on 
the  first  night  of  a  new  piece, 

Mrs  Bel.  Why  should  you  think  so  of  such  a 
man  as  Mr  Belville? 

Lady  Rach.  Because  Mr  Belville  is  a  man : 
However,  if  you  dare  run  the  risque — we  will 
try  the  sincerity  of  his  reformation. 

Mrs  BeL  if  I  dare  run  the  risque !  I  would 
stake  my  soul  upon  his  honour ! 

Lady  Rach  Then,  your  poor  soul  would  be  in 
a  very  terrible  situation. 

Mrs  Bel.  By  what  test  can  we  prove  his  sin- 
cerity ? 

Lady  Rach.  By  a  very  simple  one.  You  know 
I  write  so  like  Miss  Walsingham,  that  our  bauds 
are  scarcely  known  asunder. 

Mrs  BeL  Well 

Lady  Rach.  Why,  then,  let  me  write  to  him 
as  from  her. 

Mrs  Bel.  If  I  did  not  think  it  would  look  like 
a  doubt  of  his  honour— 

Lady  RacL  Poh !  dare  you  proceed  upon  my 
plan? 

Mrs  Bel.  Most  confidently :  Come  to  my 
dressing-room,  where  youll  find  every  thing  rear 
dy  for  writing,  and  then  you  may  explain  your 
scheme  more  particularly. 

Lady  Rach.  I'll  attend  you ;  but  I  am  really 
sorry,  my  dear,  for  the  love  of  propriety,  to  see 
you  so  calm  under  the  perfidy  of  your  husbi^nd  ; 
you  should  be  quite  wretched  .  i  indeed,  you 
shoald.  [^etinr* 
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SCBNE  v.— I^e  Tcmpk. 

Enter  X^eeson. 

Lee.  The  hell-hounds  are  after  me ;  and  if  I 
am  arrt-^ted  at  this  time,  my  honour  will  not  on- 
ly he  blown  upon  by  BelviUe,  but  I  shall,  per- 
haps, lose  Emily  into  the  bargain. 

Enter  I<eech,  Crow,  and  Wolf,  dreued  in  fur 

habits. 

Leech.  Yonder,  my  lads,  he  darts  through  the 
Cloisters!  who  the  devil  could  think,  that  he 
would  smoke  us  in  this  disguise?  Crow,  do  you 
take  die  Fleet-street  side  of  the  Temple,  as  fast 
as  you  can,  to  prevent  his  doubling  us  that  way ; 
and,  Wolf,  do  you  run  round  the  Garden  Court, 

that  lie  may  not  escape  us  by  the  Thames. 

I*li  follow  the  strait  line  myself,  and  the  devil's 
in  the  dice,  if  he  is  not  snapped  by  one  of  us. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Changes  to  another  part  of  the 

Tanpie. 

Enter  Leeson  on  one  side,  and  Conkolly  on 

the  other, 

Lee,  Fly !  open  the  chambers  this  moment — 
the  bailiffs  are  after  me. 

Con.  Faith,  and  that  I  will but  it  will 

he  of  no  use  to  fly  a  step  neither,  if  I  have  not 
the  key. 

Lee,  Zounds !  did*nt  you  lock  the  door  ? 

Cofi.  Yes ;  but  I  believe  I  left  the  key  on  the 
inside — -. — however,  your  own  key  will  do  the 
business  as  well. 

Lee.  True ;  and  I  forgot  it  in  my  confusion.  Do 
you  stay  here,  and  tlirow  every  impediment  in 
the  way  of  these  rascals.  [Exit. 

Con.  Faith,  and  that  I  will ! 

Enter  Crovv  and  Wolf. 

Crow,  Pray,  sir,  did  you  see  a  gentleman  run 
this  way,  drest  in  green  and  gold. 

Con.  In  troth  I  did. 

Wolf.  And  which  way  did  he  run  ? 

Con.  That  I  can  tell  you  too. 

Wolf.  We  shall  be  ^uch  obliged  to  you. 

Con.  Indeed,  and  you  will  not,  Mr  Catchpole, 
for  the  devil  an  information  shall  you  get  from 
Connolly.  I  see  plainly  enough  what  vou  are, 
yon  black«guards,  though  there's  no  guessing  at 
you  in  these  fur-coats. 

Crow.  Keep  your  information  to  yourself  and 
be  damned  !  itere  the  cull  comesj,  a  prisoner  in 
the  custody  of  Master  Leech. 

£/ifer  Leeson  andLzzctt. 

Lee.  Well,  but  treat  me  like  a  gentleman-—*— 
Don*t  expose  me  unnecessarily. 

Leech.  Expose  you,  master  !  we  never  expose 
any  body,  *till  gentlemen  thus  expose  themselves, 


venever  they  compels  their  creditors  to  arrest 
them. 

Con.  And  where*s  your  authority  for  arresting 
tbc  gentleman?  let  us  see  it  this  minute,  for 
may  be  you  have  not  it  about  yoii. 

Leech.  O  here's  our  authority;  ve  know  as  ve 
had  to  do  vid  a  lawyer,  and  so  ve  came  properly 
prepared,  my  master. 

Lee.  What  shall  I  do? 

Can.  Why  hark'e,  sir — Don't  you  think  that 
you  and  I  c(>uld  beat  these  three  thieves,  to  their 
heart's  content? — 1  have  nothing  but  my  carcase 
to  venture  for  you,  honey;  but  that  you  are  ai 
welcome  to  as  the  flowers  in  May. 

Lee.  O,  by  no  means,  CouooUy ;  we  must  not 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  laws. 

Con.  That's  the  reason  that  you  are  going  to 
fight  a  duel ! 

Lee.  Hark'e,  oflBcer — I  have  some  very  mate- 
rial business  to  execute  in  the  course  of  this 
evening.  Here  are  five  guineas  for  a  little  indul- 
gence; and  I  assure  you,  upon  the  bonooroft 
gentleman,  that  if  I  have  life,  I'll  attend  yoor 
own  appointment  to-morrow  morning. 

Leech.  1  can't  do  it,  (master — Five  guineas  to 
be  sure  is  a  genteel  thing — but  I  have  ten  for 
the  taking  of  you,  do  you  see — and  so,  if  vou 
please  to  step  to  my  house  in  Southampton-Build- 
mgs,  you  may  send  for  some  friend  to  bail  joo, 
or  settle  the  aflair  as  well  as  you  can  with  the 
plaintiff. 

Con.  I'll  go  bail  for  him  this  minute,  if  yoa 
don't  want  some  body  to  be  bail  for  myself. 

J^e.  Let  me  reflect  a  moment. 

Crow.  [To  Con.]  Can  you  swear  yourself  worth 
one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  when  your  debts 
are  paid? 

Con,  In  troth,  I  cannot,  nor  one  hondred  and 
seventy  pence — unless  I  have  a  mind  to  pcijnre 
myself^ — But  one  man's  body  is  as  good  as  aao- 
thcr  s;  and,  since  he  has  no  bail  to  give  yoa  but  his 
flesh,  the  fattest  of  us  two  is  the  best  security. 

Wolf.  No,  if  we  can't  get  better  bail  than 
you,  we  shall  lock  up  his  body  in  prison  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Con.  Faith,  and  a  very  wise  law  it  mast  be, 
which  cuts  off  every  method  of  getting  mooey, 
by  way  of  making  us  pay  our  debts. 

Leech.  Well,  Master  Leeson,  what  do  yoa 
determine  iiynjn?. 

Lee,  A  moment's  patience — Yonder  1  sec  Mr 
Torrington — a  thought  occurs — yet  it  carries  the 
appearance  of  fraud — however,  as  it  will  be  real- 
ly innocent,  nay  laughable  in  the  end,  and  as  mv 
ruin  or  salvation  depends  upon  my  present  deci- 
sion, it  must  be  hazarded. 

Crow,  Come,  master,  fix  upon  something,  and 
don't  keep  us  waiting  for  you. 

Con:  By  my  soul,  honey,  he  don't  want  yoa  to 
wait  for  him :  he'll  be  very  mucii  obliged  to  job 
if  you  go  away,  and  leave  him  to  follow  his  ova 
business. 
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Lu.  Welly  gentlemen—here  comes  Mr  Tor- 
rin^n  -.  you  know  him,  I  suppose^  and  will  be 
nti&fied  with  bis  security. 

Letch,  O  wc*ll  take  his  bail  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  my  master — every  body  knows  him  to  be 
a  man  of  fortune. 

Lu.  Give  me  leave  to  speak  to  him  then,  and 
I  shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  the  civility. 

Leech,  Well,  we  will — But  hark'e,  lads,  look  to 
the  passes,  that  no  tricks  may  be  played  upon 
travellers. 

Enter  TORBISGTON. 

Let,  Mr  Torrington,  your  most  obedient 

Tor,  Your  humble  servant. 

Ijte,  I  have  many  apoligies  to  make,  Mr  Toi^ 
riogton,  for  presuming  to  stop  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known; 
yet,  when  I  explain  the  nature  of  my  business,  sir, 
I  shall  by  no  means  despair  of  an  excuse. 

Tor,  To  the  business,  I  beg,  sir. 

Lee,  You  must  know,  sir,  that  the  three  gen- 
tlemen behind  me,  are  three  traders  from  Dant- 
zick,  men  of  considerable  property,  who,  in  the 
present  distracted  state  of  Poland,  wish  to  settle 
with  their  families  in  this  country. 

Tor.  Dantzick  traders. Ay,  I  see  they  are 

foreigners  by  their  dress. 

Leech,  Ay,  now  he  is  opening  the  affiur. 

Lte,  They  waut  therefore  to  be  naturalized — 
und  have  been  recommended  to  me  for  legal  ad- 
vice. 

Tor,  You  are  at  the  bar,  sir  ? 

Jjte.  I  have  eat  my  way  to  professional  honour 
some  time,  sir. 

Tor,  Ay,  the  cooks  of  the  four  societies  take 
care  that  the  students  shall  perform  every  thing 
which   depends  upon,  teeth,  young  gentleman. 

^The  eating  exercises  are  tne  only  ones  never 

dispensed  with. 

Lte,  I  am,  however,  a  very  young  barrister, 
Mr  Torrington;  and  as  the  afiair  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  them,  I  am  desirous,  that  some  gen- 
tleqian  of  eminence  in  the  law  should  revise  my 
poor  opinion,  before  they  make  it  a  ground  of 
aoj  serious  detennination. 

Tor,  You  are  too  modest,  young  gentleman,  to 
entertain  any  doubts  upon  this  occasion,  as  do- 
thing  is  clearer  than  the  laws  respecting  the  na- 
turalization of  foreigners. 

Con,  Faith,  the  old  gentleman  smiles  very  good 
naturedly. 

Leech,  I  fancy  he'll  stand  it,  Crow,  and  ad- 
vance the  crop  tor  the  younker. 

Lee,  Tn  be  sure,  the  laws  are  very  clear  to  gen- 
tlemen of  your  superior  abilities. — But  I  have 
candidly  acknowledeed  the  weakness  of  my  own 
judgment  to  my  clients,  and  advised  them  so 
warmly  to  solicit  your  opinion,  that  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  unless  you  kindly  consent  to  oblige 
them. 
'    Tor,  Oy  if  nothing  but  my  opinioo  will  satisfy 


them,  let  them  follow  me  to  my  chambers,  and 
ril  satisfy  them  directly. 

Ltc,  You  are  extremely  kind,  sir,  and  they 
shall  attend  you. — Gentlemen,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  follow  Mr  Torringcoi)  to  his  chambers,  and 
he'll  satisfy  you  intirely. 

Wolf,  Mind  tliat. 

Con.  Musha !  the  blessing  of  St  Patrick  upon 
that  ould  head  of  yours  ! 

Tor.  What  they  speak  English,  do  they  ? 

Let,  Very  tolerably,  sir. — 3red  up  general 
traders,  they  have  a  knowledge  of  several  lan- 
guages; and  it  would  be  highly  for  the  good  of 
die  kingdom,  if  we  could  get  more  of  them  to 
settle  among  us. 

Tor,  Bight,  young  gentleman !  the  number  of 
the  people  forms  the  true  riches  of  a  state;  how- 
ever, now-a-days,  London  itself  is  not  only  gone 
out  of  town,  but  England  itself,  by  an  unaccount- 
able fatality,  seems  inclined  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence in  America. 

Let,  True,  sir !  and  to  cultivate  the  barbarous 
borders  of  the  Ohio,  we  are  hourly  deserting  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Tor.  [Shaking  him  by  the  hand,]  You  must 
come  and  see  me  at  my  chambers,  young  gentle- 
man ;  we  must  be  better  known  to  one  another. 

Con,  Do  you  mind  that,  you  thieves? — 

Ltt,  Twill  he  equally  my  pride  and  my  hap- 
piness to  merit  that  honour,  sir. 

Tor,  Let  your  friends  follow  me,  sir! — and 

f>ray,  do  you  call  upon  me  soon ;  you  shall  see  a 
ittle  plan,  which  I  have  drawn  up  to  keep  this 
poor  country,  if  possible,  from  undergoing  a  ge- 
neral sentence  of  transportation. — Be  pleased  to 
come  along  with  me,  gentlemen — FU  satisfy  you. 

[Exit. 

Letch,  Well,  master !  I  wish  you  joy. You 

can't  say  but  we  behaved  to  you  like  gemmen ! 

[Exeunt  bailiffs. 

Let.  And  if  you  were  all  three  in'  the  cart,  I 
don't  know  which  of  you  I  would  wish  to  have  re- 
spited from  execution.  I  have  played  Mr  Tor- 
rington a  little  trick,  Connolly ;  but  the  moment 
I  come  back  I  shall  recover  my  reputation,  if  I 
even  put  myself  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of 
those  worthy  gentlemen.——  [Exit, 

Con.  Musha !  long  life  to  you,  old  Shillaley !  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  being  afraid  of  a  prison ;  for 
'tis  to  be  sure  a  blessed  place  to  live  in ! — And 
now,  let  my  thick  skull  consider,  if  there's  any 
way  of  preventing  this  infernal  duel. Sup- 
pose I  have  him  bound  over  to  the  peace ! — No, 
that  will  never  do:  it  would  be  a  shameful  thing 
for  a  gentleman  to  keep  the  peace !  besides,  I 
must  appear  in  the  business,  and  people  may 
then  think,  from  my  connection  with  him,  that  he 
has'n*t  honour  enough  to  throw  away  his  life ! — 
Suppose  I  go  another  way  to  work,  and  send  an 
anonymous  letter  about  the  affair  to  Mrs  Belville; 
they  say,  though  she  is  a  woman  of  quality,  that 
no  creature  upon  earth  can  be  fonder  of  her  bus* 
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band ! — Surely  the  good  genius  of  Ireland  put 
this  scheme  in  my  head. — I'll  about  it  this  mi- 
nute, and  if  there's  but  one  of  them  Vept  from 
the  field,  I  don't  think  that  the  other  can  be  much 
hurt,  when  there  will  be  no  body  to  fight  with 
him.  [Exit. 

SCENE  Vll^Changes  to  Captain   Savage's 

lodgings. 

Enter  Captain  Savage  and  Belville. 

Capt.  Sav,  Whj^,  faith,  Belville,  your  detec- 
tion, and  so  speedily  too,  after  all  the  pretended 
sanctity  of  the  morning,  must  have  thrown  you 
into  a  most  humiliating  situation. 

Bel.  Into  the  most  distressing  you  can  im- 
agine. Had  my  wife  raved  at  my  falsehood,  in 
the  customary  manner,  I  could  have  brazened  it 
out  pretty  tolerablv;  but  the  angel-like  sweet- 
ness, with  which  s^e  bore  the  mortifying  dis- 
covery, planted  daggers  in  my  bosom,  and  made 
me,  at  that  time,  wish  her  the  veriest  vixen  in  the 
whole  creation. 

Capt.  Sav.  Yet,  the  suffering  forbearance  of 
a  wife,  is  a  quality,  for  which  she  is  seldom  al- 
lowed her  merit.  We  think  it  her  duty  to  put  up 
with  our  falsehood,  and  ima^ne  ourselves  ex- 
ceedingly generous  in  the  main,  if  we  practise 
no  other  method  of  breaking  her  heart. 

Bel.  Monstrous !  monstrous !  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  my  vices :  the 
generosity  of  my  dear  girl — 

Enter  a  Servant  to  Belville. 

« 

Ser,  Here's  a  letter,  sir,  which  Mr  Spruce  has 
brought  vou. 

Bel.  Give  me  leave,  Savage — Zounds!  what 
an  industrious  devil  the  father  of  darkness  is, 
when  the  moment  a  man  determines  upon  a  good 
action,  he  sends  such  a  thing  as  this,  to  stagger 
his  resolution ! 

Capt.  Sav.  What  have  you  got  there  ? 

Bel.  You  shall  know  presently.  Will  you  let 
Spruce  come  in  ? 

Capt.  Sav,  Where  have  you  acquired  all  this 
ceremony  ? 

Bel.  Bid  Spruce  come  in. 

Ser,  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Sav.  Is  that  another  challenge? 

BeL  'Tis,  upon  my  soul !  but  it  came  from  a 
beautiful  enemy,  and  dares  me  to  give  a  meet- 
ing to  Miss  Walsiogham. 

Capt.  S<iV,  How ! 

Enter  Spruce. 

Bel.  Pray,  Spruce,  who  gave  you  this  letter  ? 

Spruce,  Miss  Walsingham*8  woman,  sir :  she 
said  it  was  about  very  particular  business,  and 
therefore  I  wou'dn't  trust  it  by  any  of  the  foot- 
men. 

Capt,  Sav,  O,  damn  your  diligence  !      [Aside. 

Bel.  You  may  go  home)  Spruce. 


&)nice,  [Looking  ngnifieentfy  at  kk  muier.] 
Is  there  no  answer  necessary,  sir  ? 

BeL  I  shall  call  at  home  myself,  and  pw  tbe 
necessary  answer. 

Spruce,  [Aside^  What  can  be  the  matter  witb 
him  all  on  a  sudden,  that  he  is  so  cold  npoo  the 
scent  of  wickedness?  [Erit, 

Capt.  Sav,  And  what  answer  do  you  propose 
making  to  it,  Belville  ? 

Bel.  Read  the  letter,  and  then  tell  me  what  I 
should  do— You  know  Miss  Walsingham's  hand? 

Capt.  Sav.  O  perfectly  ! — This  is  notr— yes,  it 
is  her  hand  ! — I  nave  too  many  curst  occasions 
to  know  it.  [Aside. 

BeL  What  are  you  muttering  about  ? — Rowl 
the  letter. 

Capt.  Sav,  [Reads,]  *  If  you  are  not  intirdy 
'  discouraeed  by  our  last  conversation,  from  re- 
'  newing  the  subject  which  then  gave  ofience^' 

BeL  Which  then  gave  ofience — You  see,  Sa?- 
age,  that  it  is  not  offensive  any  longer. 

Capt,  Sav.  'iSdeath !  you  put  me  out. *  Yoa 

'  may,  at  the  masquerade,  this  evening—^' 

BeL  You  remember  how  earnest  she  was  for 
the  masquerade  party? 

Capt.  Sav.  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  wcU :  and 
I  remember,  also,  how  hurt  she  was  this  mon- 
ing,  about  the  affair  of  Miss  Leeson.  Filst^] 
'  Have  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  me— 0, 
the  strumpet !  [Aside. 

BeL  But  mind  the  cunning  with  which  the 
signs  the  note,  for  fear  it  should,  by  any  accident, 
fall  into  improper  hands. 

Capt.  Sav.  Ay,  and  you  put  it  into  very  pro- 
per hands,  [ilsufe.] '  I  shall  be  in  the  blue  domuio.' 
— ^The  signature  is —  *  You  kvow  waa' 

BeL  Yes,  you  know  who. 

Capt.  Sav.  May  be,  however,  she  has  onlj 
written  this  to  try  you. 

BeL  To  try  me!  for  what  purpose?  but  if 
vou  read  a  certain  postscript  there,  I  fiancyyoall 
be  of  a  different  opinion. 

Capt.  Sav,  *  If  Mr  Belville  has  any  house  of 
'  character  to  retire  to,  it  would  be  mostagreea- 
*  hie,  as  there  could  be  no  fear  of  intemiptioo.' 

BeL  What  do  you  say  now  ? — Can  yon  recom- 
mend me  to  any  house  of  character^  where  we 
shall  be  free  from  interruption  ? 

Capt,  Sav,  O,  curse  her  house  of  character ! 
[Aside.]  But  surely,  Belville,  after  jqqt  late  de- 
termined resolution  to  reform 

BeL  Zounds !  I  forgot  that. 

Capt.  Sav,  After  the  unexara|iled  sweetnen 
of  your  wife's  behaviour 

BeL  Don't  go  on.  Savage :  there  is  someifaini 
here  [Putting  his  hand  in  his  ho9om.]  which  fedi 
already  not  a  little  aukwardly^ 

Capt.  Sav,  And  can  you  still  persist  ? 

BeL  I  am  afraid  to  answer  your  question. 

Capt,  Sav.  Where  the  plague  are  you  flying? 

BeL  From  the  justice  of  your  censure,  Hor 
race ;  my  own  is  sufficiently  severe ;  yet  I  lee 
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ball  be  a  rascal  again,  in  spite  of  my 
ind  good  advice  is  only  thrown  away  upon 
rigible  a  libertine,  [£jnY. 

.  Sav.  So,  then,  this  diamond  of  mine 
I  counterfeit  aAer  all,  and  I  am  really 
iest  wretch  existing  at  the  moment  in 
conceived  myself  uie  peculiar  favourite 
loe.  O  the  cursed,  cursed  sex !  Til  see 
e  more  to  upbraid  her  with  her  falsehood, 
x}uaint  my  father  with  her  perfidy,  to 
ny  breaking  off  the  marriage,  and  tear  her 
y  thoughts  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sir,  sir,  sir ! — 

.  Smv,  Sir,  sir,  sir ! — What  the  devil's  the 

with  the  booby ! 

Miss  Walsiagbam,  sir ! 

.  Sav.  Ah !  what  of  her  ? 

Was  this  moment   overturned    at   Mr 

*s  door;  and,  John  tells  me,  carried  in  a 

the  house. 

.  Sav.  Ha !  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance ! 

[Exit. 
Ha,  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance — 0,  are 
feaboutt?  [Exit. 

<^E  VIII.— CAangei  to  Ma  Belville's. 

Mm  Belville,  Miss  Walsinoham,  ami 
Lady  Bj^chsl  Mildew. 

BeL  But  are  you  indeed  recovered,  my 

Wal.  Perfectly,  my  dear 1  wasn't  in 

»t  hurt,  though  g/reatly  terrified,  when  the 

Js  of  coachmen  contended  for  the  honour 

;  first,  and  drove  the  carriages  togedier  with 

ice  incredible. 

f  Rack.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  escape ; 

Vf  Mrs  Belville,  as  you  promised  to  choose 

for  me,  if  I  went  in  your  party  to  the 

rade  this  evening,  can  you  spare  a  quar- 

n  hour  to  Tavistock-street  ? 

BeL  I  am  loth  to  leave  Miss  Wabingham 

ady  Rachel,  so  soon  after  her  fright. 

WaL  Nay,  I  insist  that  you  don  t  stay  at 
pon  my  account ;  and  lady  Rachel's  com- 

the  masquerade  is  a  pleasure  I  have  such 
■est  in,  that  I  beg  you  won't  delay  a  mo- 
»  oblig^  her. 

BeL  Well,  then,  I  attend  your  ladyship. 
f  Rack.  You  are  very* good  ;   and  so  is 
^aisingham.  [Exit. 

WaL  I  wonder  Captain  Savage  stays 
i'  long !  where  can  he  oe  all  this  time  ? — 
ith  impatience  to  tell  him  of  my  happy 
!W  with  the  General. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Captain  Sava^  madam. 
I  WaL  Shew  him  in.  [Exit  Servant.]  How 


he  must  rejoice  to  find  his  conjecture*  so  for- 
tunately retUized  I 

Enter  Captain  Savage. 

Capt.  Sav.  So,  madam,  you  have  just  escaped 
a  sad  accident^ 

Miss  WaL  And  by  that  agreeable  tone  and 
countenance,  one  would  almost  imagine  you 
were  very  soriy  for  my  escape. 

Capt.  Sav.  reople,  madam,  who  doubt  tlie 
kindness  of  others,  are  generally  conscious  of 
some  defect  in  themselves. 

Miu  WaL  Don't  madam  me,  with  this  accent 
of  indifference.  What  has  put  you  out  of  hum- 
our? 

Capt.  Sav.  Nothing ! 

Miss  WaL  Are  you  indisposed  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  The  crocodile !  the  crocodile ! 

[Aside. 

Miss  WaL  Do  you  go  to  the  masquerade  to- 
night? 

Capt,  Sav.  No ;  but  voo  do. 

Miss  WaL  Why  not?  Come,  don't  be  ill-na- 
tured ;  I'm  not  your  wife  yet ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Nor  ever  will  be,  I  promise  you  ! 

MiSS  WaL  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  very 
whimsical  behaviour  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  The  settled  composure  of  her  impu- 
dence is  intolerable.  [Aside.]  Madam,  madam  ! 
how  have  I  deserved  this  usage  ? 

Miss  Wal.  Nay,  sir,  sir !  how  have  1  deserved 
it,  if  you  go  to  that  ? 

Capt.  &v.  The  letter,  madam ! — the  letter ! 

Af  jtf  WaL  What  letter  ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Your  letter ;  inviting  a  gallant  from 
the  masquerade  to  a  house  of  character,  madam ! 
What !  you  appeal*  surprised  ? 

Miu  WaL  Well  I  may,  at  so  shameless  an  as- 
persion ! 

Capt.  Sav.  Madam,  madam,  I  have  seen  your 
letter !  Your  new  lover  could  not  keep  your  se- 
cret a  moment.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you — and  only  come  to  declare  my  reasons  for 
renouncing  you  everlastingly ! 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  General  Savage,  madam. 

Miss  WaL  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  Ser.]  I  am 
glad  he  is  come,  sir !  inform  him  of  your  resolu- 
tion to  break  off  the  match,  and  let  there  be  aa 
end  of  every  thing  between  us ! 

Enter  General  Savage. 

Gen.  Sav.  The  news  of  your  accident  reached 
me  but  this  moment,  madam ! — or  I  should  have 
posted  much  sooner  to  reconnoitre  your  situation. 
My-aid-de-camp,  however,  has  not  been  inatten- 
tive, I  see !  and,  I  dare  say,  his  diligence  will 
not  be  the  least  lessened,  when  he  knows  his  ob- 
ligations to  you. 

Capt.  Sav:  Oh;  sir,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of 
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my  obligations !  and  the  conseibusncss  of  them,  | 
was  one  motive  of  my  coming  here  ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Then,  you  have  made  your  acknow- 
ledmnents  to  Miss  Walsingham,  I  hope  ? 

JVim  Will.  He  has,  indeed,  general,  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  was  necessary. 

Gen.  Sav,  That  opinion  proceeds  from  the  li- 
berality of  your  temper ;  tor,  'tis  impossible  he 
can  ever  say  enough  of  your  goodness. 

Capt,  Sav.  So  it  is ;  if  you  knew  but  all,  sir ! 

Gen.  Sav.  Why,  who  can  know  more  of  the 
matter  than  myself? 

A'liss  Wal.  I'his  gentlemen,  it  seems,  has  some- 
thing, general  Savage,  very  necessary  for  your 
information. 

Gen.  Sav.  How's  this  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  Nay,  sir,  1  oniy  say,  that,  for  some 
particular  reasons,  which  I  shall  communicate  Co 
you  at  a  more  proper  time,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  the  lady  whose  hand  yon  kindly  intended 
for  me  this  morning. 

Gen.  Sftv.  O,  you  must ! Why,  then,  I  hope 

you  decline,  at  the  same  time,  all  pretension  to 
every  shilling  of  my  fortune  ?  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  make  you  fight,  you  poltroon,  but  I  can 
punish  you  for  cowardice. 

Miss  Wal.  Nay,  but,  genera^,  let  me  interpose 

here If  he  can  maintain  any  charge  against 

the  lady's  reputation,  'twould  be  very  hard  that 
he  should  he  disinherited  for  a  necessary  atten- 
tion to  his  honour. 

Capt.  Sav.  And  if  I  don't  make  the  charge 
good,  I  submit  to  be  disinherited  without  mur- 
muring. 

Gen.  Sav.  Tis  false  as  hell !  the  lady  is  infi- 
nitely too  good  for  you  in  .every  respect ;  and  I 
under\'alued  her  worth,  when  I  thought  of  her 
for  your  wife. 

Miss  Wal.  I  am  sure  the  lady  is  much  obliged 
to  your  favourable  opinion,  sir. 

Gen.  Sav.  Not  in  the  least,  madam ;  I  only 
do  her  common  justice. 

Capt.  Sav.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
displeased  a  moment,  sir ;  suffer  me,  therefore, 
to  render  the  conversation  less  equivocal,  and  a 
few  words  will  explain  every  thing. 

Gen.  Sav.  Sirrah,  I'll  hear  no  explanation — 
ar'n't  my  ordei's,  that  you  should  mary  ? 

Miss  Wal.  For  my  sake  hear  him,  general  Sa- 
vage. 

Capt.  Sav.  Madam,  I  disdain  every  favour  that 
is  to  be  procured  by  your  interposition. 

[Erit  Captain  Savage. 

Mhs  Wal.  Tliis  matter  must  not  be  suffered 
to  proceed  farther  though,  provokiogly,  cruelly 
as  the  captain  has  behaved. 

[Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  What's  tliat  you  say,  my  bewitching 
girl? 

Mins  Wal.  I  say  that  yon  must  make  it  up 
with  the  captain,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to 
hear  his  charge  patiently. 


Gen.  Sav.  I  ani  shocked  at  the  brutality  of 
tlie  dog  !  he  has  no  more  principle  than  a  suttler, 
and  no  more  steadiness  than  a  young  recruit  up- 
on drill — But  you  shall  have  ample  satisfaction : 
— this  very  day  I'll  cut  him  off  frona  a  possibility 
of  succeeding  to  a  shilling  of  my  fortune.  He 
shall  be  as  miserable  as 

Miss  WaL  Dear  general,  do  you  think  that 
this  would  give  me  any  satisfaction  ? 

Gen.  Sav.  How  he  became  acquainted  with 
my  design,  I  know  not ;  but  I  sec  plainly  that 
his  mutiny  proceeds  from  his  aversion  to  my  mar- 
rying agam. 

Miss  Wal.  To  your  marrying  again,  sir !  why 
should  he  object  to  that  f 

Gen.  Sav.  Why,  for  fear  I  should  have  other 
children,  to  be* sure. 

Aliss  Wal.  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  from  that 
motive ;  and,  if  I  can  overlook  his  folly,  yoo 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  it. 

Gen.  Sav.  After  what  you  have  seen,  justice 
should  make  you  a  little  more  attentive  to  your 
own  interest,  my  Iwely  girl ! 

Aliss  Wal.  What !  at  the  expence  of  his.> 

Gen.  Sav,  In  the  approaching  change  of  your 
situation,  there  may  he  a  family  of  your  own. 

Miss  Wal.  Suppose  there  should,  sir;  won't 
there  be  a  family  of  liis  too  ? 

Gen,  Sav.  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  bis 
family. 

Miss  WaL  But,  pray,  let  me  think  a  little  about 
it,  general. 

Gen.  Sav.  'Tis  hard,  indeed,  when  I  wis  so 
desirous  of  promoting  his  happiness,  that  he 
should  throw  any  thing  in  the  way  of  mine. 

Miss  Wal.  Recollect,  sir,  his  ofience  was 
wholly  confined  to  me. 

Gen.  Sav.  Well,  my  love,  and  isn't  it  throwing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  when  be 
abuses  you  so  grossly  for  your  readiness  to  mar- 
ry me  } 

Miu  Wal.  Sir ! 

Gen.  Sav.  I  see,  with  all  your  good  nature, 
that  this  is  a  question  you  cannot  rally  against 

Aliss  Wal.  It  is  iudeed,  sir What  will  be- 
come of  me ! 

[Aside. 

Gen.  Sav.  You  seem  suddenly  disordered,  my 
love ! 

Aliss  Wal.  Why,  really,  sir,  this  afiair  aflects 
me  strongly ! 

Gen.  Stn,  Well,  it  is  possible,  that,  for  yoor 
sake,  I  may  not  punish  him  with  as  much  seve- 
rity as  I  intended  :  in  about  an  hour,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  beat  up  your  quarters  again  with  Mr 
Torrington  ;  for  'tis  necessary  I  should  shew  you 
some  proof  of  my  gratitude,  since  you  have  beea 
so  kindly  pleased  to  honour  me  with  a  proof  of 
your  affection. 

Alisi  Wal.  [Aside.'\  So,  now  indeed,  we're  in 
a  hopeful  situation ! 

[Exaad. 
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SCENE  K.— CAangfj  to  Torrikgton's  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple. 

Enter  Torrington,  Leech,  Crow,  and  Wolf. 

Tor,  Walk  in,  gentlemen A  good  pretty 

young  man,  that  we  parted  with  jubt  now — Pray, 
gentlemen,  be  seated 

LiecL  He  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  young  man. 

Crow.  And  knows  how  to  do  a  genleel  thing — 

Wolf.  As  handsome  as  any  body. 

Tor.  There  is  a  rectitude,  besides,  in  his  pole> 
mical  principles. 

Leech.  In  what,  sir? 

Tmr.  His  polemical  principles. 

Crow.  What  arc  thev,  sir? 

Thr.  I  beg  pardun,  gentlemen ;  you  are  not 
sufficiently  intimate  with  the  English  language, 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  it. 

Wofjf.  Yes,  we  are,  sir. 

Tar.  Because,  if  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you, 
well  talk  in  Latin  ? 

Letch,  We  don't  understand  Latin,  sir. 

Tor.  I  thought  you  generally  conversed  in  that 
lanf^uage  abroad. 

Crow.  No,  n^r  at  home  neither,  nr :  there  is  a 
bnguage  we  sometimes  talk  in,  called  slang. 

Tor.  A  species  of  the  ancient  Sclavonic,  1  sup- 
pose? 

Leech.  No,  its  a  little  rum  tongue,  that  we  un- 
derstand among  von  another 

Tor.  I  never  heard  of  it  before — but  to  busi- 
ness, gentlemen — the  constitution  of  your  coun- 
try is  at  present  very  deplorable,  I  hear  ? 

Wolf.  Why,  indeed,  sir,  there  never  was  a 
greater  cry  aii;ainst  people  in  our  way. 

Tor.  But  you  have  laws,  I  suppose,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  your  trade  ? 

Leech.  To  be  sure  we  have,  sir:  nevertheless, 
ye  iind  it  very  difficult  to  carry  it  on. 

Cram.  We  are  harassed  by  so  many  oppres- 
sions— 

Tor.  What,  by  the  Prussian  troops  ? 

Craw.  The  Prussian  troops,  sir ! — Lord  bless 
jou,  no  !  by  the  courts  of  law ;  if  ve  make  never 
ao  small  a  mistake  in  our  duties. 

Tor,  Then  your  duties  are  very  high,  or  very 
numerous— 

Leech.  I  am  afraid  we  don*t  undei  stand  one 
•nother,  sir      ■     ■ 

lor,  I  am  afraid  so,  too— Pray,  wlieie  are  your 
papers,  gentlemen  ? 

Leech.  HercV  all  the  papers  we  have,  sir 

You'll  6nd  every  thing  right- 
Tor.  I  dare  say  I  shall.  [Reads.]  '  Middlesex 
to  wit' — Why,  this  is  a  warrant  froni  the  SheriflTs 
office  to  arrest  some  body  ! 

Craw.  To  be  sure  it  is,  sir-     ■ 

Tar.  And  what  do  3rou  give  it  to  me  for? 

Wolf.  To  shew  that  we  have  done  nothing 
contrary  to  law,  sir. 

Tor.  Who  supposes  that  you  have  ? 

VoL.IL 


Leech,  Only  because  yon  asked  fbf  otir  pa- 
pers, sir. 

Tor.  Why,  what  has  thi»  to  do  with  them  ? 

Crow.  Why,  that*s  the  warrant  for  arresting 
theyoung  gentleman. 

Tor.  What  young  gentleman? 

Wolf.  Lord  bless  your  heart,  sir  !  that  stopped 
you  in  the  street,  lUid  that  you  boiled  for  the 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 

Tor.  I  bailed  for  an  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds ! 

Leech,  Sore,  sir,  yon  told  me  to  foUow  joo  to 
your  chambers,  and  you  would  satisfy  us. 

Tor.  Pray  bear  roe,  sir — ^ar^n't  you  a  trader  of 
Dantzick  ? 

Leech,  I  a  trader !  I  am  no  trader,  nor  did  I 
ever  before  hear  of  any  such  place. 

Tor,  Perhaps  this  gentleman  is 

Crow,  Lord  help  your  head,  I  was  bom  in 
Claremarket,  and  never  was  farther  out  of  town 
in  my  life  than  Brentford,  to  attend  the  Sheriff 
at  the  Middlesex  election  I 

7Vr.  And  it  may  be  that  you  don't  want  to 
be  naturalized  ?  [To  Wolf. 

Wolf.  For  what,  my  master  ?  I  am  a  livery* 
man  of  London  already,  and  have  a  yote^  be- 
sides, for  the  four  counties. 

Tor.  Well,  gentlemen,  having  been  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  what  you  are  not,  add  a  little  to  the 
obligation,  and  tell  me  what  you  are? 

Leech,  Why,  sir,  the  warrant  that  we  have 
shewed  yon,  tells  that  ve  are  sherifTs  officers. 

Tar.  SheriflTs  officers  are  you  ^— O-ho  ! — Sher- 
ifTs  officers ! — then  I  soppose  yoo  must  be  three 
very  honest  gentlemen? 

Craw.  Sir  1— we  are  as  honest  ■ 

Tor.  As  sherift's  officers  usually  are— —Yet 
could  yon  thmk  of  nobody,  but  a  roan  of  the  law, 
for  the  object  of  your  conspiracy  ? 

Leech.  Sir,  we  don't  understand  what  you 
mean? 

Tor.  But  I  understand  what  you  meaay  and 
therefore  V\\  deal  with  you  properly. 

Wolf.  1  hope,  sir,  you'll  pay  us  the  money, 
for  we  can't  go  till  the  affiur  is  certainly  settled 
in  some  manner. 

Tor.  O,  you  can't?— why,  then,  I  will  pay  you— 
But  it  shall  be  in  a  coin  you  won't  like^  depend 
upon  it — Uere,  Mr  Molesworth— - 

Enter  Molesworth. 

Make  out  roitti  musses  for  the  eommit« 
ment  of  these  three  fellows ;  they  are  disguised 
lo  defraud  people ;  iHit  I  am  in  the  commission 
for  Middlesex,  and  I'll  have  you  all  brought  to 
justice — ril  teach  you  to  go  masquerading  about 
the  streets.  So,  take  them  along,  Mr  Moles- 
worth. 

Jjeech,  Ve  don't  fear  your  mittimus. 

Crow,  We'll  put  in  bail  directly,  and  try  it 
with  you,  though  yoii  are  a  great  lawyer. 
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Woff.  He*ll  make  a  flat  of  himself  in  this 
Nanrzick  afiair. 
Tor.  Mighty  well ! — And  if  I  find  the  young 


barrister,  be  may,  perhaps,  take  a  trip  to  the 
barbarous  borders  ot  the  Ohio,  from  the  beauti- 
ful banks  of  the  Thames.  [Ejceunt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  at  Belville*s. 

Enter  Mrs  Belville,  and  Captain  Savage. 

Mrs  BeL  Don't  arj^ue  with  me,  captain  Sa- 
vage ;  but  consider  that  I  am  a  wife,  and  pity 
my  distraction. 

Capt.  Sav,  Dear  madam,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  be  so  much  alarmed.  Mr  Belville  has  very 
properly  determined  not  to  fiG;ht ;  he  told  me  so 
himself;  and  should  have  been  effectually  pre- 
vented, if  I  hadn*t  known  his  resolution. 

Mrs  BeL  There  is  no  knowing  to  what  extre- 
mities lie  may  be  provoked,  if  he  meets  Mr 
Leeson.  I  have  sent  for  you,  therefore,  to  beg, 
that  you  will  save  him  from  the  p«issibility,  ei- 
ther of  exposing  himself  to  any  danger,  or  of 
doing  an  injury  to  his  adversary. 

Capt,  Sav.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  mar 
dam  r 

Mrs  BeL  Fly  to  Hyde  Park,  and  prevent,  if 
yet  possible,  his  meeting  with  Mr  Leeson  :  do  it, 
I  conjure  you,  if  you*d  save  me  from  desperation. 

Capt,  Sofo.  Though  you  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  madam, 
yet,  since  you  are  so  very  much  afiected,  Til  im- 
mediately execute  your  commandi.  j 

J'Erit  Captain  Savage.  | 
eaven !  where  is  the  ge- 
nerosity, where  is  the  sense,  where  is  the  shame 
of  men,  to  iitid  a  pleasure  in  pursuits,  which  tliiy 
cannot  remember  without  the  deepest  horror, 
which  they  cannot  follow  withiiut  the  meanest 
fraud,  and  which  they  cannot  effect,  without 
consequences  the  most  dreadful?  Phe  single 
word,  Pleasufe,  in  a  masculine  sense,  compre- 
hends every  thing  that  is  cruel !  e«ery  tiling  that 
is  base !  and  every  thing  that  is  desperate  f  Yet 
men,  in  other  respects,  the  noblest  of  their  spe- 
cies, make  it  the  principal  business  of  iheir  lives, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  break  in  upon  the  peace 
of  the  happiest  families,  though  their  own  must 
be  necessarily  exposed  to  destruction — O  Bel- 
ville !  Belville ! — my  life !  my  love ! — 1  he  great- 
est crime  which  a  libertine  can  ever  experience, 
is  too  despcable  to  be  envied — 'tis  at  best  no- 
thing but  a  victory  over  his  own  humanity ;  and, 
if  he  is  a  husband,  he  must  be  dead,  indeed,  if 
he  is  not  doubly  tortured  upon  the  wheel  of  re- 
collection. 

Enter  Miss  Walsingbam  and  Lady  Rachel 

Mildew. 

Miss  WaL  My  dear  Mrs  Belville,  I  am  ex- 
tremely unhappy  to  see  you  so  distressed  ! 
Lady  HocA.  Now,  1  am  extremely  glad  to  see 


her  so !  for,  if  she  was  not  greatly  dbtresaed,  it 
would  be  monstrously  unnatural ! 

Mrs  BeL  O,  Matilda ! — my  husband  !  my  faos- 
baiid !  my  children !  my  children  ! 

Miss  WaL  Don't  weep,  my  dear !  don't  weep! 
pray,  be  comforted  ;  all  may  end  happily !  Lady 
Rachel,  beg  of  her  not  to  cry  so. 

Lady  Rack.  Why,  you  are  crying  yourself. 
Miss  Walsingbam ;  and,  though  I  think  it  out  of 
character  to  encourage  her  tears,  I  can't  help 
keeping  you  company. 

Mrs  BeL  O,  why  is  not  some  effiectual  method 
contrived  to  prevent  this  horrible  practice  of  duel- 
ling! 

Lady  Rack.  Til  expose  it  on  the  stage,  since 
the  law,  now-a-days,  kindly  leaves  the  whole  co^ 
nizance  of  it  to  the  theatre. 

Miss  WaL  And  yet,  if  the  laws  against  it  were 
as  well  enforced  as  the  laws  against  destroTio^ 
the  game,  perhaps,  it  would  be  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kingdom. 

Mrs  BeL  No  law  will  ever  be  effectual  till 
the  custom  is  rendered  infamous. — Wives  must 
shriek  ! — mother;*  must  agonize !— orphans  must 
multiply !  -unless  some  blessed  hand  strips  the 
fascinating  glare  from  honourable  murder,  and 
bravely  exposes  the  idol  who  is  worshipped  tbuf 
iu  blood  !  While  it  is  disreputable  to  obey  the 
laws,  we  cannot  look  for  reformation: — But,  if 
the  duelist  is  once  banished  from  the  presence  of 
his  sovereign ; — if  he  is  for  life  excluded  the  cod- 
dence  of  bis  country ; — if  a  mark  of  indelible 
disgrace  is  stamped  upon  him,  the  sword  of  pub- 
lic justice  will  oe  the  sole  chastiser  of  wruap; 
trifles  will  not  be  punished  with  death ;  and  of- 
'ences,  really  meriting  such  a  punishment,  will  be 
reserved  for  the  only  proper  avenger,  the  coomioQ 
executioner. 

Lady  Rack.  I  could  not  have  expressed  myself 
better  on  the  subject,  my  dear  :  but,  till  such  a 
hand  as  you  talk  of  is  found,  the  best  will  fsU 
into  the  error  of  the  times. 

Miss  WaL  Yes ;  and  butcher  each  other  like 
madmen,  for  fear  their  courage  should  be  sus- 
pected by  fools. 

Mrs  BeL  No  news  yet  from  captain  Sa^ifee  ? 

Idufy  Rack.  He  can  t  have  reached  Uyde-psr^ 
yet,  my  dear. 

ilfiif  WaL  Let  us  lead  you  to  your  chamber, 
my  dear ;  you'll  be  better  there. 

Mrs  Bet,  Matilda,  I  must  be  wretched  aoj 
where ;  but  HI  attend  you. 

Lady  Rack.  Thank  Heaven  I  have  no  husbiixi 
to  plunge  me  into  such  a  situation  ! 

Afm  Wat.  And,  if  I  thought  I  could  keep  mj 
resdutioDy  Td  determiiie  this  moment* on  usiog 
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•ingle  all  the  days  of  my  life.    Pray,  don't  spare 
ny  arm,  my  dear.  [ExeunU 

SCENE  Ur-Hyde^park, 

Enter  Belville. 

heL  I  fancy  I  am  rather  before  the  time  of 
•ppointment ;  engagements  of  this  kind  are  the 
noiy  onesy  in  which,  now-a-days,  people  pretend 
to  any  punctuality : — a  man  is  allowed  naif  an 
hour's  law  to  dinner ;  but  a  thrust  through  the 
body  must  be  given  within  a  second  of  the  dock. 

Enter  Leeson. 

Lee,  Your  servant,  sir. ^Yoor  name,  I  sup- 
pose, is  Belviile  ? 

BeL  Your  supposition  is  very  right,  sir ;  and, 
I  fancy,  I  am  not  ranch  in  the  wrong,  when  I  sup- 
pose your  name  to  be  Lceson. 

Lee.  It  is,  sir :  I  am  sorry  I  should  keep  you 
here  a  moment 

BeL  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  yon  should  bring  me 
liere  at  ail ! 

Lee.  I  regret  the  occasion,  be  assured,  sir; 
but,  'tis  not  now  a  time  for  talking ;  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  action. 

BeL  And  yet,  talking  is  all  the  action  I  shall 
proceed  to,  depend  upon  it 

Lee,  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Where  are  your 
pistols? 

BeL  Where  I  intend  they  shall  remain,  till  my 
next  journey  into  the  country;  very  quietly  over 
the  chimney  in  my  dressing-room. 

Lee.  You  treat  this  matter  with  too  much  le- 
vity, Mr  Belville ;  take  your  choice  of  mine,  sir. 

BeL  I'd  rather  take  them  both,  if  you  please ; 
for,  then,  no  mischief  shall  be  done  with  either 
of  them. 

Lee.  Sir,  this  trifling  is  adding  insult  to  injury; 
and  shall  be  resented  accordingly.  Did  not  you 
come  here  to  give  me  satisfaction  ? 

BeL  Yes ;  every  satisfaction  in  my  power. 

Lee.  Take  one  of  these  pistols,  then. 

BeL  Come,  Mr  Leeson,  your  bravery  will  not 
at  all  be  lessened  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  un- 
derataoding:  If  nothing  less  than  my  life  can 
atone  for  the  injury  I  have  unconsciously  done 
vou,  fire  at  me  mstantly,  but  don't  be  offended 
because  I  decline  to  do  you  an  additional  wrong. 

Lee.  *Sdeath,  sir,  do  you  think  I  come  here 
with  ao  intention  to  murder  ? 

BeL  You  come  to  arm  the  guilty  against  the 
inDOcent,  sir;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  atrocious  intention  of  murder ! 

Lee.  How's  this !— — 

BeL  Look'e,  Mr  Leeson,  there's  your  pistol — 
[Tkrowi  it  on  the  ground.]  I  have  already  acted 
very  wrongly  with  respect  to  your  sister ;  but,  sir, 
I  bave  some  character  (though,  perhaps,  little 
enough)  to  maintain,  and  I  will  not  do  a  still 
.one  ««on.  in  rai«»g  u.y  h«d  .g«n«  your 

X0f.  This  hypocritical  cant  of  cowardice;  sir; 


is  top  palpable  to  disarm  my  resentment ;  though 
I  held  you  to  be  a  man  of  profligate  principles,  I 
nevertheless  considered  you  as  a  man  of  courage; 
but,  if  you  hesitate  a  moment  longer,  by  Heaven 
I'll  chastise  you  on  the  spot !  [Draws.] 

BeL  1  must  defeud  my  life ;  though,  if  it  did 
not  look  like  timidity,  I  would  inform  you — [They 
fight ;  Leeson  u  ditarmed.] — Mr  Leeson,  there 
is  your  sword  again. 

Lee,  Srike  it  through  my  bosom,  sir ! — 1  don't 
desire  to  out-live  this  instant ! 

BeL  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  long 
live  happy ! — as  your  sister,  though,  to  mv  shame, 
I  can  claim  no  merit  on  that  account,  is  recover^ 
ed,  unpolluted,  by  her  fiunily :  but,  let  me  beg, 
that  you  will  now  see  the  folly  of  decisions  by  the 
sword,  when  success  is  not  fortunately  chained  to 
the  side  of  j.ustice.  Belbre  I  leave  you,  receive 
my  sinccrest  apologies  for  the  injuries  I  have  done 
you ;  and,  be  assured,  no  occurrence  will  ever 
give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  an  opportunity  of 
serving  you,  if,  after  what  is  past,  you  shall,  at 
any  time,  condescend  to  use  me  as  a  friend. 

[Exit  Blu 

Lee.  Very  well — very  well — ^very  well. 

Enter  Connolly. 

What !  TOO  have  been  within  hearing,  I  suppo8e^ 

Con.  You  may  say  thaL 

Lee.  And  is  not  Uiis  very  fine  ? 

Con.  Why,  I  can't  say  much  as  to  the  finery 
of  it,  sir ;  mit  it  is  very  foolish. 

Lee.  And  so  this  is  my  satisfaction,  after  all ! 

Con.  Yes ;  and  pretty  satisfaction  it  is !  When 
Mr  Belville  did  you  but  one  injury,  he  was  the 
greatest  villain  in  the  world ;  but,  now,  that  he 
has  done  you  two,  in  drawing  his  sword  upon 
you,  I  suppose  he  is  a  very  wonhy  gaotleiium. 

Lee.  To  be  foiled,  baffled,  disappointed  in  my 
revei^  ! — What  though  my  sister  is  by  accident 
unstained,  his  intentions  are  as  criminal  as  if  her 
ruin  was  actually  perpetrated ;  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  endunng  this  reflection  ! — I  wish  not  for 
the  blood  of  my  enemy,  but  I  wonid,  at  least, 
have  the  credit  of  giving  him  life. 

Con.  Arrah,  my  dear,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  the  life  of  your  enemy,  you  should  not  put 
him  in  tlie  way  of  death. 

Lee.  No  more  of  these  reflections,  my  dear 
Connolly ;  my  own  feelings  are  painful  enough. 
Will  you  be  so  ^ood  as  to  take  these  damned 
pistols,  and  go  with  me  to  the  coach  ? 

Con.  Troth,  and  that  I  will !  but  dop't  make 
yourself  uneasy;  consider  that  you  have  done 
every  thing  which  honour  required  at  your  hands. 

J>e.  I  hope  so. 

Con.  Why,  you  kpow  so ;  you  have  broke  the 
laws  of  Heaven  and  earth,  as  nobly  as  the  first 
lord  in  the  land ;  and  you  have  conviuced  the 
world,  that  when  any  body  has  done  your  family 
one  injury,  you  have  courage  enough  to  do  it  an« 
other  yourself,  by  hazarding  your  life. 

Lee.  Tho9t|  ConoUy,  who  would  live  reputa<> 
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bly  in  any  coontryy  ninst  regolate  their  conduct, 
in  many  cases,  by  its  very  prejudices. — Custom, 
with  respect  to  duelling,  is  a  tyrant,  whose  des- 
potism no  body  ventures  to  attack,  though  every 
body  detests  its  cruelty. 

Con,  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  tyrant  of  any 
kind  would  be  tolerated  in  England.  But  where 
do  you  think  of  going  now  f  For  chambers,  you 
know,  will  be  most  delightfully  dangerous,  till 
ytni  have  come  to  an  explanation  wi&  Mr  Tor- 
rington. 

Xee.  I  shall  go  to  Mrs  Crayons. 

Con,  What !  the  gentlewoman  that  paints  all 
maimer  of  colours  in  red  chalk? 

LeCy  Yes;  where  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Emily. 

Con.  And  where  the  sweet  creature  has  met 
you  two  or  three  times,  under  pretence  of  sitting 
for  her  picture  ? 

Lee,  Mrs  Crayons  will,  I  dare  say,  oblige  me, 
in  this  exigency,  with  an  apartment  for  a  few 
days.    I  shall  write,  from  her  house,  a  full  ex- 

Slanation  of  my  conduct  to  Mr  Torrington,  and 
it  him  know  where  I  am ;  for  the  honest  old 
man  must  not  be  the  smallest  sufferer,  though  a 
thousand  prisons  were  to  stare  me  in  the  face. — 
But  come,  Connolly,  we  have  no  time  to  lose : 
— Yet,  if  yoQ  had  any  prudence,  you  would  aban- 
don me  in  my  present  situation. 

Con.  Ah,  sir,  is  this  your  opinion  of  my  friend- 
abip  ?  Do  you  think  that  any  thing  can  ever  give 
me  half  so  much  pleasure  in  serving  you,  as  see- 
ing you  surrounded  by  misfortunes  f       \^Exeunt, 

8CENE  in. — Changes  to  an  apartment  at  Bbl- 

ville's. 

Enter  Gisn^aal  Savage,  Mb  Toreikgtov,  atui 

Spruce. 

Spruce.  Miss  Walsingham  will  wait  on  you  im- 
mediately, gentlemen. 

Gen.  Sav.  Very  well. 

Spruce.  [Aside.]  What  can  old  Holofemes 
want  so  continoalty  with  Miss  Wahiingliam  ? 

[Exit  Spruce. 

den.  Sot.  When  I  bring  tbis  sweet  mild  crea- 
tnre  home,  I  shall  be  able  to  break  her  spirit  to 
my  own  wishes — Fll  inure  her  to  proper  disci* 
phne  from  the  first  moment,  and  make  her  trem- 
ble at  the  very  thongbt  of  mutiny. 

Tor.  Ah,  general,  yon  are  wonderfully  bravo, 
when  you  know  the  raec^iiiess  of  your  adversary. 

Cren.  Sav,    Envy,  Torrington — stark,   staring 

envy : Few  feHows,  on  the  borders  of  fifty, 

have  so  much  reason  as  myself,  to  boast  of  a 
blooming  young  woman's  partiality. 

Tor.  On  the  borders  erf  fifty,  man  !-^beyond 
the  confines  of  threesoore. 

Gen.  Sav.  The  more  reason  I  have  to  boast  of 
my  victory,  then ;  but  don^  grumble  at  my  tri- 
umph :  you  shall  have  a  kiss  of  the  britfe :  let  that 
ppnte»^  you,  Torriii^n, 


Enter  Miss  Walsingham. 

Miss  Wal.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient; 
— general,  I  intended  writing  to  you  about  a 
trifling  mistake ;  but,  poor  Mrs  Belville  has  been 
so  very  ill,  that  I  could  not  find  an  opportunity. 

Gen,  Sav.  1  am  very  sorry  fur  Mrs  BeWiUe*s 
illness ;  but  I  am  liappy,  madam,  to  be  pefsoo- 
ally  in  the  way  of  receiving  your  commands ;  and 
I  wait  upon  you  with  Mr  Torrington,  to  talk 
about  a  marriage-settlement. 

Miss  WaL  Heavens,  bow  shall  I  imdeoeive 
him !  [Aside. 

Tor.  Tis  rather  an  aukward  business.  Mist 
Walsingham,  to  trouble  you  upon ;  but  as  the 
general  wishes  that  the  amiir  may  be  as  prii-ate 
as  possible,  he  thought  it  better  to  speak  to  youi^ 
self,  than  to  treat  with  any  other  person. 

Gen.  Sav.  Yes,  my  lovely  giri ;  and,  to  ooo« 
vince  you  that  I  intended  to  carry  on  an  honour- 
able war,  not  to  ^lillage  like  a  free-buoter,  Mr 
Torringtim  will  be  a  trustee. 

Miss  Wai,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yoar  in- 
tention, but  there's  no  necessity  to  talk  about  my 
settlement — for 

Gen.  Sav.  Pardon,  me,  madam  ! — pardon  nw^ 
there  is — besides,  1  have  determined  that  there 
shall  be  one,  and  what  I  once  determine,  b  ab- 
solute.— A  tolerable  hint  for  her  own  behaviour, 
when  1  have  married  her,  Torrington. 

[Aside  to  Toi. 

Miss  WaL  I  must  not  shock  him  bdbre  Mr 
Torrington.  [Jstdie.]  General  Savage,  will  yoo 
give  me  leave  to  speak  a  few  words  in  private  toyou^ 

Gen.  Sav.  There's  no  occasion  for  sounding  ^ 
retreat,  madam.  Mr  Torrington  is  acquainted 
with  the  whole  business;  and  I  am  determined, 
fur  your  sake,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  without 
him. 

Tor.  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your  heariof 
the  lady  ex  parte,  general. 

Mitt  WaL  What  I  have  to  say,  sir,  is  of  a  ve7 
particular  nature. 

Tor.  [RisinWj]  I'll  leave  the  room,  then. 

Gen.  Sav.  [Of^tosittg  him.]  Yon  shan't  ieava 
the  room,  Torrington.  Miss  Walsingham  sbaD 
have  a  specimen  of  my  command,  even  before 
marriage ;  and  yon  shall  see,  that  everv  woan 
is  not  to  bolly  me  out  of  my  detenninatiaa. 

[Aside  to  Toi. 

Mitt  WaL  Well,  general,  you  anist  have  jour 
own  way. 

Gen  Sav.  [To  Tos.]  Don't  you  see  that  tii 
only  fighting  the  baule  stoady  at  first,  with  cna 
of  these  gentle  creatures  ? 

Tor.  [Signi£eant'b/,]  Ah,  general! 

Gen.  Sav.  1  own,  niadaas,  yoor  attuatka  is  a 
distressing  one;  let  os  sit  down — let  us  sit  do«ih- 

Mitt  WaL  It  isBpspeakabiy  distreasing  iadeed, 
sir. 

TV*  EKstresaing,  however,  as  it  may  be,  vt 
must  proceed  to  issue,  madam ;  the  ^eral  pn* 
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jointure  to  be  one  thoosand  pounds 

/.  General  Savage ! 
*.  You  think  this  too  little,  perhaps  ? 
/.  1  can't  think  of  any  jointure,  sir. 
y,  to  be  sure,  a  jointure  is,  at  best, 
icholy  possession,  for  it  must  be  pur- 
be  loss  of  the  husband  you  |pve ! 
L  Pray,  don*t  name  it,  Mr  Torrington ! 
7.    [Kitting  her  hand,]    A  thousand 
Ml,  my  lovely  girl ! 
I  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  go  my  hand ! 
.  I  shall  be  mad  'till  it  gives  me  legal 
»f  the  town  ! 

L  Gentlemen — general — MrTorring- 
\  you'll  hear  me  ! 

.  By  all  means,  my  adorable  creature ! 
have  too  many  proofs  of  your  disin- 
ection. 

/.  There  is  a  capital  mistake  in  this 
1  am  sinking  under  a  load  of  di»- 

7.  Your  confusion  makes  you  look 
though. 

L  There  is  no  occasion  to  talk  of  join- 
rriages  to  me ;  I  am  not  going  to  be 

at's  this  ? 

L  Nor  have  I  an  idea  in  nature,  how- 

»ie  I  think  the  honour,  of  being  your 

•.  Madam ! 
y,  here's  a  demur ! 
/.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that,  in  our  con- 
his  morning,   my  confusion,    arising 
irticularity  of  the  subject,  has  led  you 
rial  misconception.    ' 
>.   I  am  thunder-struck,  madam !    I 
li^ake  my  ground. 

dear  a  noL  prat,  as  ever  was  issued 
Dey-general. 

K  Surely  you  can't  forget,  that,  at  the 
von  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce ;  told  me 
1  had  a  previous  friend  in  the  fort ; 
:  so  much  as  hint  a  single  article  of 
I? 

V  for  the  rejoinder  to  this  replication ! 
i.  All  this  16  unquestionably  true,  ge- 
perhaps  a  good  deal  more;  but  in 
confusion  before  you  on  this  subject 
such,  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
s  dying  with  distress,  and  at  this  mo- 
!ry  little  better.    Permit  me  to  retire, 
vfjt^  and  only  suffer  me  to  add,  that 
hiak  myself  higbW  flattered  by  your 
it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  re- 
.    Lord  ll/xd !  1  am  gbd  'tis  over  in 
r.  [Exit. 

ly^  vfe  are  a  little  out  of  this  matter, 
le  judge  has  decided  against  us,  when 
d  ourselves  sure  of  the  cause. 
7.  The  gates  shut  in  my  teeth,  just  as 
the  keys  from  the  governor ! 


Tor.  I  am  disappointed  myself,  man ;  I  shan't 
have  a  kbs  of  the  bride. 

Gen.  Sav.  At  my  time  of  life,  too ! 

Tor.  I  said,  from  the  first,  you  were  too  old 
for  her. 

Gen.  Sav.  Zounds !  to  fancy  myself  sure  of  her, 
and  to  triumph  upon  a  cercamty  of  victory  ! 

Tor.  Ay,  and  to  kiss  her  hand  in  a  rapturous 
return  for  her  tenderness  to  you : — let  me  advise 
you  never  to  kiss  before  folks,  as  long  as  you  live 
again. 

Gen.  Sav.  Don't  distract  me,  Torrington !  a 
joke,  where  a  friend  has  the  misfortune  to  lose 
the  battle,  is  a  downright  inhumanity. 

Tor.  You  told  me,  that  your  son  had  accused 
her  of  something  that  you  would  not  bear ;  sup- 
pose we  call  at  his  lodgings  ?  he,  perhaps,  as  an 
amicut  curi£f  may  be  able  to  give  us  a  little  in- 
formation. 

Gen.  Sav.  Thank  you  for  the  thought— But 
keep  your  finger  more  than  ever  upon  vour  lips, 
dear  Torrineton.  You  know  how  1  dread  the 
danger  of  ridicule ;  and  it  would  be  too  much,  not 
only  to  be  thrashed  out  of  the  field,  but  to  be 
laughed  at  into  the  bargain* 

Tor.  I  thought,  when  you  made  a  presentment 
of  your  sweet  person  to  Miss  Walsingham,  that 
the  bill  would  be  returned  ignoramus.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Belvillb's. 

Mrs  Belville,  and  Lady  Rachel  Mildew, 
ditcovered  on  a  topha. 

Lady  Bach.  You  heard  what  captain  Savage 
said? 

Mrt  B(J.  I  would  flatter  myself,  but  my  heart 
will  not  suffer  it ;  the  Park  might  be  too  full  for 
the  horrid  purpose,  and  perhaps  they  are  gone  to 
decide  the  quarrel  in  some  other  place. 

Lady  Rach.  The  captain  inquired  of  numbers 
in  the  Park,  without  hearing  a  syllable  of  them, 
and  is  therefore  positive,  that  they  are  parted 
without  doing  any  mischief. 

Mrt  Bel.  I  am,  nevertheless,  torn  by  a  thou- 
sand apprehensions;  and  my  fancy,  with  a  gloomy 
kind  01  fondness,  fastens  on  the  most  deadly. 
This  very  morning,  I  exultin^ly  numbered  myself 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  happiest  wives.  Perhaps 
I  am  a  wife  no  longer — perhaps,  my  little  inno- 
cents, your  unhappy  father  is  this  moment  breath- 
ing his  last  sigh,  and  wishing,  O,  how  vainly  i 
tJtml  he  had  nut  preferred  a  guilty  pleasure  to 
his  own  life,  to  my  eternal  peace  oif  mindy  wad 
your  felid^! 

Enter  Spruce. 

Spruce.  Madam!  madam!  my  master!  mj 
master! 
MrtBeL  Is  he  safe? 

Enter  Belville. 
B^l  My  love ! 
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Mrs  Bel  O,  Mr  fielville !  [Faint$. 

BeL  Assistance,  quick ! 

Lady  Rach*  There  she  revives. 

BeL  The  angel  softens !  how  this  rends  my 
heart ! 

Mrs  Bel.  O,  Mr  Belville,  if  you  could  conceive 
the  agonies  I  have  endured,  you  would  avoid  the 
posubility  of  another  quarrel  as  long  as  yoir  lived, 
out  of  common  humanity. 

BeL  My  dearest  creature,  spare  these  tender 
reproaches !  you  know  not  how  sufficiently  I  am 
punished  to  see  you  thus  miserable. 

Lady  Rack.  That's  pleasant  indeed,  when  you 
liave  yourself  deliberately  loaded  her  with  afflic- 
tion. 

BeL  Pray,  pray,  lady  Ilachel,  have  a  little 
mercy  !  Your  poor  humble  servant  has  been  a 
rery  naughty  boy — but  if  you  only  foi^ve  him 
this  single  tune,  he  will  never  more  deserve  tlie 
rod  of  correction. 

Mn  BeL  Since  you  are  returned  safe,  I  am 
happy.  £xcuse  th^  foolish  tears;  they  gush  in 
spite  of  me. 

BeL  How  contemptible  do  they  render  me,  my 
love ! 

Lady  Rack,  Come,  my  dear,  you  must  turn 
your  mind  from  this  gloomy  subject.  Suppose 
we  step  up  stairs,  and  communicate  our  pleasure 
to  Miss  Walsiagham  ? 

Mrs  BeL  Widi  all  my  heart!  Adieu,  recreant! 
[Exeunt  Mrs  Bel.  and  Lady  Rach. 

BeL  I  don't  deserve  such  a  womau,  I  don't 
deserve  her.  Yet,  I  believe,  I  am  the  first  hus- 
band that  ever  found  fault  with  a  wife  for  ha- 
ving too  much  goodness. 

Enter  Spruce. 

What's  the  matter? 
Spruce,  Your  sister 


AeL  What  of  my  sister? 

Spruce,  Sir,  is  eloped. 

BeL  My  sister  ! 

Spruce,  There  is  a  letter  left,  sir,  in  which 
she  says,  that  her  motive  was  dislike  to  a  match 
with  captain  Savage,  as  she  has  placed  her  af- 
fections unalterably  on  another  gentleman. 

BeL  Death  and  damnation  ! 

Spruce,  Mrs  Moreland,  your  mother,  is  in  the 
greatest  distress,  sir,  and  begs  you  will  imme- 
diately go  with  the  servant  that  brought  the  mes- 
sage; for  he,  observing  the  young  lady's  maid 
carrying  some  bundles  out,  a  little  suspiciously, 
thouffht  there  must  be  some  scheme  going  on, 
and  dogged  a  hackney  coach,  in  which  Miss  More- 
land  went  o^  to  the  vei^  hou^e  where  it  set  her 
down. 

BeL  Bring  me  to  the  servant,  instantly — ^but 
don't  let  a  syllable  of  this  matter  reach  my  wife's 
ears :  her  spirits  are  already  too  much  agitated. 

[Exit, 

Spruce^  Zounds !  we  shall  be  paid  home  for  the 
tricks  we  have  played  in  other  families.     [Exit. 


SC£N£  IL^Ckangif  to  CaPtaih  Savage's 

lodgings. 

Enter  Captain  Savage. 

Capt,  Sav,  The  vehemence  of  my  resentment 
against  this  abandoned  woman  has  certainty  led 
me  too  far.  I  should  not  have  acquainted  her 
with  roy  4iscovery  of  her  baseness — oo ;  if  I  had 
acted  properly,  I  should  have  concealed  all  knoir- 
ledge  of  ttie  transaction  till  tlie  very  moment  of 
her  guilt,  and  then  burst  upon  her  when  she  was 
solacing  with  her  naramour,  in  all  the  fulness  of 
security.  Now,  it  she  should  either  aher  her 
mind,  witli  respect  to  going  to  the  masquersdc^ 
or  go  in  a  different  habit,  to  elude  my  observa- 
tion, 1  not  only  lose  the  opportunity  of  ezposiag 
her,  but  five  Ker  time  to  plan  some  plausibls  ei- 
csuse  for  her  infamous  letter  to  Belville. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Creneral  Savage  and  Mr  Torringtnii,  sir, 
Capt.  Saev.  You  blockhead  !  why  did  you  Id 
them  wait  a  moment  ?-^Wfaat  can  be  the  mesiH 
ing  of  this  visit  ?  [£rt/  Serv&nt, 

Enter  General  Savage,  and  Toreiiigtos. 

Gen,  Sav.  I  come,  Horace,  to  talk  to  you  abost 
Miss  Walsingham. 

Capt.  Sav.  She's  the  most  worthless  wooum 
existing,  sir :  I  can  convince  you  of  it. 

Gen.  Sav,  1  have  already  (»anged  my  own  opi- 
nion of  her. 

Capt,  Sav.  Wl|at,  you  have  found  her  outyoQ^ 
self,  sir? 

Tor.  Yes  he  has  made  a  trifling  discovery. 

Gen,  Sav,  'Sdeath !  don't  make  me  contemp- 
tible to  my  son.  [Aside  to  Toi. 

Capt,  Stv,  But,  «r,  what  instance  of  her  pre- 
cious behaviour  has  come  to  your  knowledge? 
For  an  hour  has  scarcely  elapsed,  since  yoo 
thought  her  a  miracle  of  goodness. 

Tor,  Ay,  he  has  thought  her  a  mirade  of  good- 
ness withm  this  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Gen,  Sav,  Why,  she  has  a  manner  that  wovkl 
impose  upon  all  the  world. 

Capt,  Sav,  Yes,  but  she  has  a  mamier  sbo  to 
undeceive  the  world  thoroughly. 

Tor,  That  we  have  fouud  pretty  recentlj. 
However,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  none  are  to  be 
pronounced  guilty,  'till  they  are  positively  coo- 
victed :  I  can't,  therefore,  find  against  Miss  Wal- 
singham, upon  the  bare  strength  of  presumptive 
evidence. 

Capt.  Sav,  Presumptive  evidence ! — bav'at  I 
promised  you  ocular  demonstration  ? 

Tor,  Ay,  but  till  we  receive  this  demooitrs- 
tion,  my  good  friend,  we  cannot  give  judgment. 

Capt,  Sav,  Then  I'll  tell  you  at  onoe,  who  if 
the  object  of  her  honourable  afiectioos. 

Gen,  Sav,  Who— who  ? 

Capt.  Sav.  What  would  you  think  if  th^  wen 
placed  on  Belville  ? 
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Gen.  Sav,  Upon  Belville !  has  she  deserted  to 
him  from  the  corps  of  virtue  ? 

Capi,  Sav,  Yes,  she  wrote  to  him,  desiring  to 
be  tmkeo  from  the  masquerade  to  some  conve- 
nieot  scene  of  privacy;  and,  though  I  have  seen 
the  letter,  she  has  the  impudence  to  deny  he: 
own  hand. 

Gen.  Sav.  What  a  fiend  is  there  then,  disguised 
under  the  uniform  of  an  angel ! 

Tor.  The  delicate  creature,  that  was  dying  witii 
confiifdon! 

Copt,  Sav,  Only  come  with  me  to  the  masque- 
rade, and  you  shall  see  fielville  carry  her  off. 
TwmB  about  the  scandalous  appointment  with 
him  I  was  speaking  when  you  conceived  I  treated 
ber  so  rudely.- 

Gen,  Sav,  And  yon  were  only  anxious  to  ^ew 
ber  in  her  real  character  to  me,  when  I  was  so 
exceedingly  offended  with  you  ?  . 

Capt,  Sav,  Nothing  else  in  the  world,  sir.  I 
knew  you  would  despise  and  detest  her,  the  mo- 
ment you  were  acquainted  with  her  baseness. 

Gen.  Sav.  How  she  brazened  it  out  before  my 
(ace,  and  what  a  regard  she  affected  for  your  in- 
terest !  I  was  a  madman  not  to  listen  to  your  ex- 
planation. 

Tor.  Though  you  botli  talk  this  point  well,  I 
still  see  nothmg  but  strong  presumption  against 
Miss  Walsingham :  Mistakes  have  already  hap- 
pened, mistakes  may  happen  again;  and  I  will 
not  give  up  a  lady's  honour  upon  an  evidence 
that  woula  not  cast  a  common  pickpocket  at  tlie 
Old  Bailey. 

Capt.  Sav,  Come  to  the  masquerade  then,  and 
be  convinced. 

Gen.  Sav,  Lei  us  detach  a  party  for  dresses 
immediately.  Yet  remember,  Turrington,  that 
the  punctuality  of  evidence,  which  is  necessary  in 
a  court  of  law,  is  by  no  means  requisite  in  a 
court  of  honour. 

Tor.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  to  the  honour 
•f  your  honourable  courts  if  it  was.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.—Cha 


-Changes  to  an  apartment  at 
Mrs  Crayon's. 


Bexville  behind,  speaking  to  a  maid. 

SeL  My  dear,  you  must  excuse  me. 

Ataid.  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not  go  up  stairs. 

3eL  Indeed,  but  I  will ;  the  man  is  positive  to 
the  house,  and  Til  search  every  room  in  it,  from 
the  cellar  to  the  garret,  if  I  doH*t  6od  the  lady. 
James,  don't  stir  from  the  street-door. 

Enter  Belvile,  followed  by  the  Maid. 

Maid.  Sir,  you  are  the  strangest  gentleman  I 
ever  met  with  in  all  ray  burn  days: — I  wish  my 
mistress  was  at  home. 

Bel.  I  am  a  strange  fellow,  my  dear — But  if 
your  mistress  was  at  home,  I  should  take  the  li- 
berty of  peeping  iuto  the  apartments. 


^€ud.  Sir,  there's  company  in  diat  room ;  yo« 
can't  go  in  there. 

Bel,  Now,  that's  the  very  reason  I  will  go  in. 

Maid,  This  must  be  some  great  man,  or  he 
wou'dn't  behave  so  ohstropolous. 

BeL  Good  manners,  by  your  leave  a  little. 
[EorcinE  the  door^  Whoever  my  gentleman  is^ 
t'll  call  nim  to  a  severe  reckoning: — I  have  jusi 
been  call'd  to  one  myself^  for  making  free  with 
another  man's  sister. 

Enter  L^esou,  followed  by  Connolly. 

Lee.  Who  is  it  that  dares  commit  an  outrage 
upon  this  apartment? 

Con,  An  Englishman's  very  lodging,  ay,  and  ao 
Irishman's  too,  I  hope,  is  his  castle ; — an  Irish- 
man is  an  Englishman  all  the  world  over. 

BeL  Mr  L^son ! 

Maid.  O,  we  shall  have  murder !  [Running  of. 

Con.  Run  into  the  room,  my  dear,  and  stay  with 
the  young  lady.  [Exit  Maid. 

Lee,  And,  Connolly,  let  nobody  else  into  that 
room. 

Con.  Let  me  alone  for  that,  honey,  if  this  gen* 
tleman  has  fifty  people. 

Lee.  Whence  is  it,  Mr  Belville,  that  you  per- 
secute me  thus  with  injuries? 

Bel.  I  am  filled  witb  astonishment! 

Coa.  Faith,  to  speak  the  truth,  you  do  look  a 
little  surprised. 

Lee.  Answer  me,  sir,  what  is  the  foundation  of 
this  new  violence? 

BeL  I  am  come,  Mr  Lecson,  upon  an  affiiir, 
sir — 

Con.  The  devil  hum  me,  if  he  was  half  so  much 
confounded  a  while  ago,  when  there  was  a  naked 
sword  at  his  breast ! 

BeL  I  am  come,  Mr  Leesoo,  upon  an  affiur, 
sir,  that — How  the  devil  shall  I  open  to  him, 
since  the  tables  are  so  fairly  turned  upon  me  ? 

Lee,  Dispatch,  sir,  for  I  have  company  in  the 
next  room. 

BeL  A  lady,  I  suppose? 

Lee.  Suppose  it  is,  sir? 

BeL  And  the  lady's  name  is  Miss  Moreland, 
isn't  it,  sir? 

Lee,  I  can't  see  what  business  you  have  with 
her  name,  sir.  You  took  away  mv  sister,  and  I 
hope  you  have  no  designs  upon  the  lady  in  the 
next  room? 

BeL  Indeed,  but  I  have. 

Lee.  The  devil  you  have ! 

Con.  VVell,  this  is  the  most  unaccountable  man 
I  ever  heard  of:  he'll  have  all  the  women  in  the 
town,  I  believe. 

Lee.  And  pray,  sir.  what  pretensions  have  yon 
to  the  lady  in  the  next  room,  even  supposing  her 
to  be  Miss  Moreland  ? 

BeL  No  other  pretensions  than  what  a  brother 
should  have  to  the  defence  of  his  sister's  honour : 
You  thought  yourself  authorised  to  cut  my  throa 
a  while  ago,  in  a  similar  husine^ 
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Lee»  And  li  Misi  Morehmd  your  nster? 

Hut  Hir.  tliore  ii  iiiiolence  in  the  question;  you 
know  nIio  i«. 

lAffi»  Hy  Kenven,  1  did  not  know  it  till  tliis  mo- 
ment t  but  1  rejoice  nt  the  diicovery :  This  is  blow 
for  blow ! 

CoH»  Devil  bum  me  but  they  hiive  fairly  made 
a  swop  of  it  1 

htl  And  you  really  didn't  know  that  Miss 
Moreland  was  my  sister? 

Lm»  1  doii*t  conceive  myself  under  much  ne- 
cesHiiy  of  npolt^ising  to  vo'u,  sir ;  but  I  am  inca- 
pable of  a  diMlitinourable  design  upon  any  wo- 
man; and  though  Miss  Morrliind,  in  our  short 
Art)unintani^  repeatedly  mentioned  her  brother, 
•lie  never  oiK^e  told  me,  that  his  name  was  Bel- 
villt», 

(\»a.  And  he  has  had  such  few  opportunities 
of  iieinit  in  hor  company*  unless  by  letters,  honey, 
lliat  he  kne^  norlnng  more  of  Mr  connections* 
than  hrr  Uniin  a  swc(>t  pretty  creature,  and  ha- 
viivM  thirtv  thousaml  pounds. 

HW.  Viw  l\krtune,  I  tUre  say,  no  way  lessened 
the  ttkrce  of  her  attractii>ns, 

Ltt.  1  am  above  di»simulation^It  really  did 
not* 

IM  WelU  Mr  l^reson,  our  Aunilies  have  shewn 
tMch  a  \Yry  strmw  incliiMtkm  to  come  tof^ether, 
itml  il  wtuild  really  he  a  pity  to  disapooint  them, 

(\mi«  l^l^m  my  »«>ul  ami  so  it  would !  ihoosh 
the  dread  ol'  br«n$  fttfor<d  to  have  a  husband,  the 
Y\miVt  kiHiy  trUs  u^k  qukkeiMd  her  resolatioQ  to 
Warry  iKi«  cv^ikman. 

IV^'.  O  >in  haid  m>  vi%Uence  of  thtat  kind  to  ap- 
|iw»h»twl  iKim  her  tai%uiy;  therelxwre*  Mr  Leesoo^ 
SMH>r  ytm  srtis*  a*  arcrwurr  liw  thr  jeiH^s  happi- 
IM)9»  as  >h<^  5irc*u*  km-  wHirs  yoa  shall  marrr  her 
hw^  in  l«w«k  with  the  coMsefH  of  all  her  tneiKK 


and  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  an 
Scotland. 

Lee.  Can  I  believe  you  serious? 

BeL  Zounds,  Leeson,  that  air  of  surprise 
sad  reproach !  I  didn't  surprise  yoa,  wbeo  I 
a  bad  actipn,  but  I  raise  your  astonishmeot, 
I  do  a  good  one. 

Con.  And  by  my  soul,  Mr  Belville,  if  yon 
how  a  good  action  becomes  a  man,  you'd 
do  a  bad  one  as  long  as  you  lived. 

Lee,  You  have  given  me  life  and  bappim 
one  day,  Mr  Belville!  however,  it  is  now 
you  should  see  your  sister.     I  know  yt»  vifl 
gentle  with  her,  though  you  have  so  inod 
to  condemn  her  choice,  and  geoerooslj 
ber,  that  her  elopement  proceeded  firoaB  i 
improbability  there  was  of  a  begins 
ing  with  the  approbation  of  her 

BeL  Don't  apologize  for  your 
Leeson;  a  princess  could  do  no  more 
you  happy;  and  if  you  make  ber 
upon  tenns  of  the  most  perfect 

Lrt.  This  b  a  new  way  of  thinkiae^  Mr 

BeL  nns  only  an  honest  wmy  of 
I  consider  my  sister  a  gainer'  am 
for  a  man  of  your  merit  is  more 
found,  than  a  woman  of  her 

[Eremmi  Lccso3i 

Cm.  What*s  the  reason  noir, 
and  famgh,  and  rejoice,  at  this 
sooU  my  heart's  as  fall  as  if  I  had 
i^mit  misfortune.    Well,  pltiaan 
k  certainly  a  verj  painfiil  ftii^:  mad  I  as 
ashamed  of  these  woman's  dro^  wmi  vs  I 
know  bat  that  I  oaght  to  biwsh  t^ 
ed  of  them:  for  I  am  5ore 
half  so  well,  as  when  k  h 


to 
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ACT    V 


the  >fcjiw»fa  «w  Jiu.  5C.M«c  »  t?s>^^  sftrKs  •►  ch* 
TfTT.-y^i  —  •^-  Ns««^  Mr  tVT>x^«rv.  trt  wpe  have  a 
l<«  >ihv«v^  '•t?^  ^vsfc.  Mi**.  Vi^  xsMn^C'iikak  lae  rs^r. 
liW  :%vww«(»*  M  =»  N^  jui!.;j?tc^unik  rx*^«rv"t*  ^>  im 

j|if«r  *f*v<iJl  *tWr  »*  *cv>»r*vt»v>r!«.  ,v  r>«f  «t«.  c^m 

Va*  w«  )«r  Vjb*  <'itvMv.>  1^  *SiMr  *Hr  ir««i«^arft^  j 
yc^  %sKM  «<<«x  «v«r-  tAt^v :  acHC  w>iim  ^ra^-uic^..  aac  i 

Wvs9>r«r  4  'H.3j«**\  jn*f  a  lMiso«r?u  •  T\e  »fts»r«^     «m  s  sae  w-a»  it 
v.vun9«Ms<  ^x^  3kr  fl^'^  ^*^  sruss  oimm>i,  :ur  ^ 
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don  for  the  injary  which  you  have  done  her  prin- 
ciples. Ill  give  her  the  meetii^ — I'll  take  her 
to  the  house  I  intended — 111 — Zounds !  what  a 
fool  I  have  been  all  this  time,  to  look  for  preca- 
rious satisfaction  in  vice,  when  there  is  such  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to  a  certainty  to  be  found  in  vir- 
tue !  [Exit  Bel. 

JEnter  Lady  Rachel  and  Mrs  Belville. 

Ladu  Rack.  For  mirth's  sake,  don't  let  him  see 
us :  There  has  been  a  warm  debate  between  his 
passion  and  his  conscience. 

Airs  BeL  And  the  latter  is  the  conqueror,  my 
life  for  it. 

Lady  Rack.  Dear  Mrs  Behille,  you  are  the 
best  of  women,  and  ought  to  have  the  best  of 
husbands. 

Mn  BeL  I  have  the  best  of  husbands. 

Lady  Rack,  I  have  not  time  to  dispute  the 
matter  with  you  now ;  but  I  shall  put  you  into 
my  comedy,  to  teach  wives,  that  the  best  receipt 
for  matrimonial  happiness,  is  to  be  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind. 

Mr$  BeL  Poh,  poh !  you  are  are  a  satirist, 
lady  Rachel ! — But  we  are  losing  time ;  should 
Bot  we  put  on  our  dresses,  aud  prepare  for  the 
piuid  scene? 

Ladjf  Rack.  Don't  you  tremble  at  the  trial  ? 

Mrt  BeL  Not  in  the  least ;  I  am  sure  my 
heart  has  no  occasion. 

Lad^  Rack,  Have  you  let  Miss  Walsingham 
bto  our  little  plot  ? 

Mn  BeL  i  ou  know  she  could  not  be  insensi- 
ble of  Mr  Bclville's  design  upon  herself;  and  it 
it  is  oo  farther  than  that  design,  we  have  any 
thing  to  carry  into  execution. 

Lady  Rack,  Well,  she  may  serve  to  facilitate 
the  matter ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  sorry  that 
jrou  have  trus^ed  her. 

MrM  BeL  We  shall  be  t6o  late;  and,  then, 
irhat  signifies  all  your  fine  plotting? 

Lady  Rack.  Is  it  not  a  little  pang  of  jealousy 
that  would  fain  quicken  our  motions  ? 

Mn  BeL  No,  lady  Rachel,  it  is  a  certfunty  of 
ny  husband's  love  and  generosity,  that  makes  me 
wish  to  come  to  the  trial.  I  would  not  exchange 
UT  coohdence  in  his  afiection  for  all  the  mines 
tf  Peru ;  so,  nothing  you  can  say  can  make  me 
Dtserable. 

Lady  Rack,  You  are  a  most  unaccountable 
vomao ;  so,  away  with  you.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Spruce  and  Ghastly. 

Spruce.  Why,  Ghastly,  the  old  general,  your 
oaster,  is  a  greater  foof  than  I  ever  thought  he 
ras :  He  wants  to  marry  Miss  Walsingham. 

Ghost.  Mrs  Tempest  suspected  that  there  was 
omething  going  forward,  by  all  his  hugger-mug- 
er  consulting  with  MrTorrington:  and  so  set 
Be  oo  to  listen. 

Spruce.  She's  a  good  friend  of  yours;  and  that 
hiiig  she  made  the  general  give  yuu  the  other 
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day  m  the  hospital,  is,  I  suppose,  a  snug  hundred 
a-year. 

Ghost,  Better  than  two ;  I  wash  for  near  four 
thousand  people :  there  was  a  major  of  horse 
who  put  in  for  it,  and  pleaded  a  large  family — 

Spruce.  With  long  service,  I  suppose  ? 

6 host.  Yes ;  but  Mrs  Tempest  insisted  upoa 
my  long  services  ;  so  the  major  was  set  aside — 
However,  to  keep  the  thing  from  the  damned 
news-papers,  I  fancy  he  will  succeed  the  barber^ 
who  died  last  night,  poor  woman,  of  a  lying-in- 
fever,  after  being  brought  to  bed  of  three  chil* 
dren. — Places  in  public  institutions — 

Spruce.  Are  often  sweetly  dispose^  of  :  I 
think  of  asking  Belville  for  something,  one  of 
these  days. 

Ghost.  He  has  great  interest 

Spruce.  I  might  be  a  justice  of  peace,  if  1 
pleased,  and  in  a  shabby  neighbourhood,  where 
the  mere  swearing  would  bring  in  something  to- 
lerable :  but  there  are  so  many  strange  people 
let  into  the  commission  now  a-days,  tnat  I 
shou'dn't  like  to  have  my  name  in  the  list. 

Ghost.  You  are  right. 

Spruce.  No,  no ;  I  leave  that  to  paltry  trades- 
men, and  shall  think  of  some  little  sinecure,  or  a 
small  pension  ou  the  Irish  establishment. 

Ghost.  Well,  success  attend  you!  I  must 
hobble  home  as  fast  as  I  can,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Tempest  has  any  orders.  O,  there's  a  rare 
Sturm  brewing  for  our  old  goat  of  a  general ! 

Spruce.  When  shall  we  crack  a  bottle  toge- 
ther? 

Ghost.  O,  I  shan't  touch  a  glass  of  claret  these 
three  weeks ;  for  last  night  I  gave  nature  a  Httle 
filip  with  a  drunken  bout,  according  to  the  doc- 
tors directions.  I  have  entirely  left  off  bread, 
and  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  I  shall  get  rid  of 
the  gout  by  these  means,  especially  if  I  can  learn 
to  eat  my  meat  quite  raw,  hke  a  cannibal. 

Spruce,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ghost,  Look  at  me,  Spruce ;  I  was  once  as 
likely  a  young  fellow  as  anv  under  ground  in 
the  whole  pansh  of  St  James  s : — but  waiting  on 
the  general  so  many  years — 

Spruce,  Ay,  and  following  his  example,  Ghast- 
ly? 

Ghost.  Tis  too  true — ^has  reduced  me  to  what 
you  see.  These  miserable  spindles  would  do 
very  well  for  a  lord  or  a  duke.  Spruce ;  but  they 
are  a  sad  disgrace  to  a  poor  valet  de  chambre. 

[ExU. 

Spruce.  Well,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  gentle- 
man's gentleman,  within  the  weekly  bills,  who 
joins  a  prudent  solicitude  for  the  main  chance, 
to  a  strict  care  of  his  constitution,  better  than 
myself.  I  have  a  little  girl,  who  stands  me  in 
about  three  guineas  a  week.  I  never  bet  more 
than  a  pound  upon  a  rubber  of  whist ;  I  always 
sleep  with  my  head  very  warm  ;  and  swallow  % 
new-laid  egg  every  morning  with  my  chocolate. 

[EjU, 
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SCENE  n,-^Changes  to  the  ttreet.  Two  chairs 
cross  the  stage,  knock  at  a  door,  and  set  down 
Belville  ofu/ a/fik^. 

BeL  This  way,  my  dear  creature  !  [tlxeunt. 
Enter  General  Savage,  Captain  Savage,  and 

TORRINGTON^ 

Capt,  8av,  There  !  there  they  go  in !  You  see 
the  place  is  quite  convenienty  doc  twenty  yards 
from  the  masquerade. 

Gen,  Sav,  How  closely  the  fellow  sticks  to 
her ! 

2or.  Like  the  great  seal  to  the  peerage  patent 
of  a  chancellor.  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  still 
no  more  than  proof  presuroptiTe  : — where  is 
the  ocular  demonstratiou  which  we  were  to 
have? 

Capt,  Sav,  I'll  swear  to  the  blue  domino ;  'tis 
a  very  remarkable  one,  and  so  is  Belville's. 

Tor.  You  would  have  rare  custom  among  the 
Newgate  solicitors,  if  you*d  venture  an  bath  up- 
on the  identity  of  the  party  under  it. 

Gen.  Sav,  Tis  the  very  size  and  shape  of  Miss 
Walsingliam. 

Tor.  And  yet,  I  have  a  strange  notion  that 
there  is  a  trifling  alibi  in  this  case. 

Gen,  Sav.  It  would  be  a  damned  afiair  if  we 
should  be  countermined. 

Capt.  Sav.  O,  follow  me  !  here's  the  door  left 
luckily  open,  and  I'll  soon  clear  up  the  matter 
beyond  a  question.  [Enters  the  house. 

Tor.  Why  your  son  is  mad,  general.  This 
must  produce  a  deadly  breach  with  Belville. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  go  in,  and  prevent  any 
excesses  of  his  rashness. 

Gen.  Sav.  By  all  means,  or  the  poor  fellov's 
generous  anxiety  on  my  account  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  consequences.        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  an  apart inent, 

Belville  unmasked^  and  a  lady  in  a  blue  do^ 

mino,  masked, 

Bel.  My  dear  Miss  Walsingbam,  we  are  now 
perfectly  safe ;  yet  I  will  by  no  means  entreat 
you  to  unmask,  because  i  am  convinced,  from  the 
propriety  with  which  you  repulsed  my  addresses 
this  morning,  that  you  intend  the  present  inter- 
view should  make  me  still  more  deeply  sensible 
of  my  presumption.-- — I  never  lied  so  aukward- 
ly  in  all  my  life.  If  it  v.ra«  to  make  her  comply, 
I  should  be  at  no  loss  for  language.  [Aside^  The 
situation  in  which  I  must  appear  before  you, 
madam,  is  certainly  a  very  humiliating  one ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  your  generosity  will  be 
gratified  to  hear,  that  I  have  bid  an  everlasting 
adieu  to  my  profligacies,  and  am  now  only  alive 
to  the  virtues  of  Mrs  Belville. — She  won't  speak 
-—I  don't  wonder  at  it ;  for,  brazen  as  I  am  my- 


self, if  I  met  so  mortifying  a  rejection,  I  should 
be  cursedly  out  of  countenance.  [ilsiie. 

Capt.  Sav.  [Behind]  I  will  go  in. 

Gen,  Sav,  [Behind. ]  I  command  you  to  de- 
sist. 

Tor,  [Behind,]  This  will  be  an  affair  for  die 
Old  Bailey. 

[The  noiie  grows  more  violent ,  and  amtinmes, 

BeL  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this?— Don't 
be  alarmed,  Miss  Walsingham ;  be  assured  Fit 
protect  you,  at  the  hazard  of  my  life ; — step  iou> 

•this  closet you  shaVt  be  discovered,  depend 

upon  it — [She  goes  in.} — And  now  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  confusion.      [Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  General  SataGe,  Captaiii  Savage,  and 

TORRINGTON. 

Savage  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
behaviour  ? 

Capt.  Sav,  Where  is  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

BeL  So,  then,  sir,  this  is  a  premeditated 
scheme,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  jour  friend- 
ship. 

Capt,  Sav.  Where's  Mbs  Walsloghcm,  ar? 

Oen,  Sav,   Dear    Belville,   he  is  out  of  Us 

senses ! this  storm  was  intirely  against  my 

orders. 

Tor,  If  he  proceeds  much  longer  in  these  va- 
garies, we  must  amuse  him  with  a  commission  of 
lunacy. 

BeL  This  is  neither  a  time  nor  place  for  azgn- 
ment,  Mr  Torrington  ;  but  as  you  and  the  gene- 
ral seem  to  be  in  the  possession  of  your  senses^ 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you'll  take  this  very  friendh 
gentleman  away;  and  depend  upon  it,  I  sba*ot 
die  in  his  debt  for  the  present  obligation. 

Capt.  Sav,  And  depend  upon  it,  sir,  pay  the 
obligation  when  you  will,  I  sha'n't  stir  till  I  see 

Miss  Walsingham. ^liook'e,  Belville,  there  are 

secret  reasons  for  my  behaving  in  this  manaer; 
reasons  which  you  yourself  will  approve,  when 
you  know  them  ; — my  father  here- 

Gen,  Sav,  Disavows  your  conduct*  in  erery 
particular,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  you  at  the 
halberds. 

Tor,  And,  for  my  part,  I  told  him  previously 
'twas  a  downright  burglary. 

BeL  Well,  gentlemen,  let  your  difierent  mo- 
tives for  breaking  in  upon  me  in  this  disagreeable 
manner  be  what  they  may,  i  don't  see  that  I  im 
less  annoyed  by  my  friends  than  my  enemy.  I 
must  therefore  again  request,  that  you  wUI  all 
walk  down  stairs. 

Capt,  Sav,  I'll  first  walk  into  this  room. 

BeL  Really,  I  think  you  will  not 

Gen.  Sav,  What  frenzy  possesses  the  fellow  to 
urge  this  matter  farther  ? 

Capt,  Sav,  While  there's  a  single  doubt,  ibe 
triumphs  over  justice. — [Drawing.] — I  will  p 
into  tliat  room. 

BeL  Then  you  must  make  jour  way  throq^ 
me. 
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Enter  the  Lady  fnaiAed 

Mask,  Ah  !    / 

Capt  Sav,  There !  I  knew  she  was  in  the  room : 
—there's  the  blue  domino. 

Gen,  Sav.  Put  up  your  sword,  if  you  don't 
desire  to  be  cashiered  from  my  favour  for  ever. 

Bei,  Why  would  you  come  out,  madam  ?  But 
you  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Capt.  Sav.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  unmask  ? 

Bet,  She  sha'n*t  unmask. 

Capt,  Sav,  I  say,  she  shalL 

BeL  I  say,  she  shall  not. 

Mask,  Pray,  let  me  oblige  the  gentleman  ? 

Capt,  Sav,  Death  and  destruction,  here's  a  dis- 
covery ! 

Gen,  Sav.  and  Tor,  Mrs  Belville  ! 

Mrs  BeL  Yes,  Mrs  Belville,  gentlemen:  Is 
conjugal  fidelity  so  very  terrible  a  thine  now-a- 
days,  that  a  man  is  to  sufier  death  for  being 
found  in  company  with  his  own  wife  ! 

BeL  My  love,  this  is  a  surprise  indeed — bat  it 
is  a  tnc:t  ngrctablc  one;  since  you  find  me  real- 
ly ashamed  of  my  former  follies,  and  cannot  now 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  reformation. 

Mrs  BeL  I  am  too  happy !  This  single  mo- 
ment wouli  overpay  a  whole  life  of  anxiety. 

Bel.  Whera  shall  I  attend  you?  Will  you  re- 
turn to  the  masquerade  ? 

Mrs  Bel,  O  no ! Lady  Rache!  and  Miss 

Walsinjham  are  by  this  time  at  our  house,  with 
Mr  Leeson  end  the  Iribh  gentleman,  whom  you 
pressed  i:.Si  ou«-  party,  impatiently  expecting 
the  result  of  this  advenzure. 

BeL  Give  n^.c  leiive  to  conduct  you  hor.^,  then, 
from  this  scene  of  conl'i'sion.  To-morrov/,  cao- 
tain  Savage,  I  shall  bej;  the  favour  of  your  ex- 
planation. [Afide  to  hijr.  as  he  f;ccs  out,^  Kind 
gentlemen,  your  ry)bt  hu;^ble  servant. 

Mrs  BeL  And  when  yen  r?xt  diaarb  r.  t3te-c- 

tctc,  for  pity  to  a  peor  wife,  don't  let  it  bs  so 

rery  uncustoniary  a  ptirty  as  a  mat;iaioniRl  oac. 

[Exeunt  Belville  and  T^Irs  Belville. 

Gen,  Sav,  [To  Captain  -Sa^'age.]  So,  sir, 
jou  have  led  us  upon  a  bles:*ed  expj  '.:t!o:i  here  ! 

Tor,  Now,  don  t  you  ihink  that  if  ycvjr  c  iw/ts 
of  honour,  like  our  courts  of  b-.v,  soa'*chsd  a  lit- 
tle minutely  into  evidence,  it  would  bs  cf;ually 
to  the  credit  of  their  iinder3t.^::dii>;r.? 

Capt,  Sav,  Though  I  am  c&ver?d  with  confu- 
sioo  at  my  mistake  (for  you  see  Pclviile  ^7asTn?.s- 
taken  as  well  as  myself)  I  am  overjoyed  at  this 
discovery  of  Miss  Walsinphan's  incocence. 

Gen,  Sav.  I  should  exult  in  it  too,  with  a  feu 
de  joie,  if  it  don't  now  shew  the  impossibility. of 
ber  ever  being  Mrs  Savage. 

Capt,  Sav,  Dear  sir,  why  should  you  think 
dmt  an  impossibility  ?  Though  some  mistakes 
have  occured,  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  Mrs 
Melville's  little  plot  upon  her  husband,  I  dare  say 
Miss  Walsingham  may  yet  be  prevailed  tipon  to 
come  into  our  family. 


Tor.  Take  care  of  a  new  error  in  your  pro- 
ceedings, young  gentleman. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ay,  another  defeat  would  make  us 
completely  despicable. 

Capt.  Sav.  Sir,  I'll  forfeit  my  life,  if  she  does 
not  consent  to  the  marriage  this  very  r«ight. 

Gen.  Sav.  Only  bring  this  matter  to  bear,  and 
111  forgive  you  every  thing. 

Tor,  The  captain  should  be  informed,  I  think, 
general,  that  she  declined  it  peremptorily  this 
evening. 

Gen.  Sav.  Ay,  do  you  hear  that,  Horace  ? 

Capt,  Sav,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  con- 
sidering the  general  misconception  we  laboured 
under.  But  I'll  immediately  to  Belville'^  ex- 
plain the  whole  mystery,  and  conclude  every 
thing  to  your  satisfaction.  [Exit, 

Oen.  Sav.  So,  Torrington,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  the  field  again,  you  see. 

Tor.  But  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has 
your  son  found  out  your  intention  of  marrying  Miss 
Walsingham  ?  I  looked  upon  tnyself  as  the  only 
person  acquainted  with  the  secret. 

Gen.  Sav.  That  thought  has  marched  itself 
two  or  three  times  to  my  own  recollection.  For 
though  I  gave  him  some  distant  hints  of  the 
afiair,  I  took  particular  care  to*  keep  behind  the 
works  of  a  proper  circniusncction. 

Tor.  O, if  you  gave  him  Bijy  hints  at  all,  I  ao^ 
not  surprised  at  hir  discovering  every  thing. 

Gen.  Sav.  I  sliail  be  all  impatience  till  I  hear 
of  his  interview  with  ?»Iiss  Walsingham.  Sup- 
pose, my  dear  friend,  ve  went  to  Belville's.^  'tis 
but  in  the  next  street,  and  we  shall  be  tliere  in 
the  I'ighting  of  a  ni^tck 

Tor.  lleally,  this  is  a  p-etty  bucicess  for  a  man 
of  my  aj<e  and  profess' on — trot  here,  trot  there. 
2iit,  as  I  have  been  weak  enc'jj;h  x  make  myjielf 
a  111. id  of  party  ij  the  cause,  1  ov/n  that  I  liave 
i:T;rHi9ity  enough  to  be  anxious  about  the  deter- 
minati;>j. 

Cen.  Ssv.  Come  along,  my  old  boy ;  and  re- 
member the  song.  *  SsrsUe  spirits,*  dfc. 

[Exeunt. 

J-CEilE  IV.— C/i3Wf«  to  Ellville's. 
Enter  Captain  Savage  and  Miss  Wal- 

SIKGllAM. 

Capt.  Cav.  Nay,  but,  vc.j  dearest  Miss  Walsing- 
Imrn,  the  extenuation  of  my  own  conduct  to  Belville 
made  it  absclutely  necessary  for  me  to  discpver 
my  engagements  with  you;  and,  as  happiness  is 
now  so  fortunately  in  our  reach,  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  an  error, 
which  proce^ed  only  from  an  extravagancy  of 
love. 

Mlts  Wal.  To  think  me  capable  of  sUch  an 
action^  captain  Savage !  I  am  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  a  union  with  you  ;  and  it  is  better  for  a 
woman,  at  any  time,  to  sacrifice  an  insolent  lo- 
ver, than  to  accept  of  a  suspicious  husband. 
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dam :  come  here,  yon        come  here,  captain. — 
There,  there  is  Miss  Walsineham's  hand  for  you. 

CofL  And  as  pretty  a  little  fist  it  is,  as  any  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Gen,  Sav.  Torrington  shall  settle  the  fortmie. 

Lee.  I  giye  you  joy,  most  heartily,  madam. 

BeL  yf^e  all  mve  ner  joy. 

Capt.  Sav.  Mine  is  lieyond  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

Miss  Wal,  \Aside  to  the  compant^,]  And  so  is 
the  general's,  I  believe. 

Con,  O,  faith,  that  may  be  easily  seen,  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  countenance. 

Tor.  Well,  the  cause  being  now,  at  last,  de- 
termined, I  think  we  may  all  retire  from  the 
court. 

Gen.  Sav.  And  without  any  great  credit,  I 
fear,  to  the  general. 

Con.  By  my  soul,  you  may  say  that ! 

MrsTemf  Do  you  murmur,  sir?  Come  this 
moment  home  with  me. 

Gen,  Sav.  I'll  ^  any  wbere  to  hide  this  my- 
serable  head  of  mine :  what  a  damned  carrpaign 
have  I  made  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  Geni^ral  Savage  and  Urs 
Tempest. 

Con.  Upon  my  soul,  if  I  was  in  the  general's 
place,  I  would  divide  the  house  with  this  devil ; 
I  would  keep  within  doors  myself,  and  make  her 
take  the  outside. 

Ladv  Rack,  Here's  more  food  for  a  comedy. 


Lee.  So  there  is,  madam ;  and  Mr  Torrington, 
to  whose  goodness  I  am  infinitely  obliged,  cooM 
tell  3rou  some  diverting  anecdotes,  that  would  en- 
rich  a  comedy  considerably. 

Con.  Ay,  faith,  and  a  tragedy,  too  ! 

Tor.  I  can  tell  nothing  but  what  will  redooiid 
to  the  credit  of  your  character,  young  man. 

BeL  The  day  has  been  a  busy  one,  thanks  to 
the  communicative  disposition  of  the  captain. 

lirs  BeL  And  the  evening  should  be  cheerfaL 

BeL  I-  shan't,  therefore,  part  with  one  of  ^m^ 
till  we  have  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  genertl 
adventures. 

Aliss  WaL  They  have  been  very  whimsictl, 
indeed ;  yet,  if  represented  on  the  stage,  I  hope 
they  would  be  fouqd  not  only  entertaimng,  txit 
instructive. 

Lady  Rack,  Instructive  !  why  the  modern  cri- 
t^  say,  that  tlie  only  business  of  comedy  is  ta 
msikc  people  Ir.ugli. 

2eL  That  is  degrading  the  dimity  of  letten 
esceedinp,!/,  :;s  well  as  lessening  the  utility  of  the 
sti^e.  A  r:ocd  co?ner/  *s  a  capital  efibrt  of  ge- 
nins,  and  saould,  thercrore,  be  directed  to  the 
noSlest  prir^oses. 

Miss  WaL  Very  true;  and  unless  we  leara 
something  while  we  chachle,  the  carpenter,  who 
nails  a  pantomime  together,  will  be  entitled  to 
more  applause^  tliao  the  best  comic  poet  in  the 
kingdom,  [^^eunt  vnOk 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

VNTffOvT  Absolute. 

AiN  Absolute,  hii  lofi,  attached  to  Ltbia 

NGUISH* 

.KLAND,  attached  to  Julia. 
:s,  a  country  squire, 
Lucius  OTrigger,  an  Irishman 
tervant  to  Captain  Absolute. 
FD,  iervant  to  Acres. 
kman  to  Sir  Amtuony  Absolute. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs   MalaproPi    attached    to   Sir   Lucius 

OTrigoer. 
Lydia  Languish,  niece  to  Mrs  Majjlprop. 
Julia,  attached  to  FaUlkland. 
Lucy,  maid  to  Miss  Languish. 

Maid,  Boy,  Servants,  Sfc^ 


Scene — Bath, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  t—A  street  in  Bath. 


hman  crosses  the  stage — Enter  Fag,  looking 
after  him, 

\g.  What  !  Thomas!  Sure  'tis  he  ?— What ! 

aas !  Thomas ! 

lorA.  Hey !    Odds  life !    Mr  Fag !   give  us 

hand,  my  old  fellow-servant. 

ig.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas  ! — Vm  devilish 

to  see  you,  my  lad  :  why,  my  prinre  of  cha^ 

?rs,  you  look  as  hearty  !-^But  who  the  deuce 

;ht  of  seeing  you  in  Bath  ! 

ach.   Sure,  master,  Madam  Julia,  Harry, 

Kate,  and  the  postillion,  be  all  come. 

g.  Indeed ! 

ach.  Ay  !  Master  thought  another  fit  of  the 

was  coming  to  make  him  a  visit ;  so  he'd  a 


mind  to  gi't  the  slip,  and  whip !  we  were  all  off 
at  an  hour's  warning. 

Fag,  Ay,  ay !  hasty  in  every  thing,  or  it  would 
not  be  sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Coach.  But  tell  us,  Mr  Fag,  how  does  young 
master  ?  Odd !  sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the 
captain  here ! 

Fag.  I  do  not  serve  captain  Absolute  now. 

Coach,  Why,  sure ! 

Fag.  At  present  I  am  employed  by  ensign  Be- 
verley. 

Coach.  I  doubt,  Mr  Fag,  you  ha'n't  changed 
for  the  better. 

Fag,  I  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Coach,  No !  why,  didn't  you  say  you  had  lefl- 
youiig  master ! 

Fag,  No.  WeU,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle 
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yoa  00  farther — briefly  then — Captain  Absolute 
and  ensign  Beverley  are  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. 

Coach.  The  devil  they  are  ! 

Fag,  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas;  and  the  en^ 
sign-half  of  my  master  being  on  guard  at  pre- 
sent— the  captain  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Coach.  So,  so !  what,  this  is  some  freak,  I 
warrant !  Do  tell  us,  Mr  Fag,  the  meaning  o'c— 
you  know  I  ha'  trusted  you. 

Fag.  You'll  be  secret,  Thomas  ? 

CiMch.  As  a  coach-horse. 

Fag.  Why*  then,  the  cause  of  all  this  is — 
love — love,Thomas,  who  (as  you  maj  get  read  to 
you)  has  been  a  masquerader  ever  smce  the  days 
of  Jupiter. 

Coach,  Ay,  ay ;  I  guessed  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  case :  but  pray,  wh^  does  your  master  pass 
only  for  ensign  ?  now,  if  he  Kad  shammed  ge- 
neral indeed 

Fag.  All !  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery  of 
the  matter.  Hark'e,  Thomas ;  my  master  is  in 
love  with  a  lady  of  a  very  singular  taste :  a  lady, 
who  likes  him  better  as  a  hdf-pay  ensign,  than 
if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  a  baronet  of  three  thousand  a-year. 

Coach.  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed  !— -but  has 
she  got  the  stufl^  Mr  Fag  ?  is  she  rich,  hev  ? 

Fag.  Rich  !  why,  I  l^lie^'e  she  owns  half  the 
stocks !  Zounds !  Thomas,  she  could  pay  the  na- 
tional debt  as  easily  as  I  could  my  washerwoman ! 
She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  of  gold;  she 
feeds  her  parrot  with  small  pearls;  and  all  her 
thread  papers  are  made  of  bank-notes ! 

Coach.  Bravo !  faith  !  Odd  !  J  warrant  she 
has  a  set  of  thousands  at  least :  but  does  she 
draw  kindly  with  the  captain  ? 

Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coach.  May  one  near  her  name  ? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  But  there  is  an 
old  tough  aunt  in  the  way ;  though,  by  the  by, 
she  has  never  seen  my  master ;  for  he  got  ac- 
quainted with  miss  while  on  a  visit  in  Glouces- 
tershire. 

Coach.  Well,  I  wish  they  were  once  harnessed 
together  in  matrimony.  But  pray,  Mr  Fag,  what 
kind  of  a  place  is  this  Bath  ?  I  ha'  heard  a  deal 
of  it ;  here's  a  mort  o'  merry  making — hey  ? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well ;  'tis  a 
good  lounge :  In  the  morning  we  go  to  the  pump- 
room  (though  neither  my  master  nor  I  drink  the 
waters) ;  after  breakfast,  we  saunter  on  the  pa- 
rades, or  play  a  game  at  billiards;  at  night  we 
dance :  but  damn  the  place,  I'm  tired  of  it;  their 
regular  hours  stupify  me  !  not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card 
after  eleven  !  however,  Mr  Faulkland's  gentle- 
man and  I  keep  it  up  a  little  in  private  parties. 
Ill  introduce  you  there,  Thomas;  you'll  like  him 
much. 

Coach.  Sure  I  know  Mr  Du-Peigii ;  you  know 
biit  master  is  to  marry  madam  Julia. 

fag.  1  had  forgot.    But,  TbomaS|  you  must 

1. 


polish  a  little;  indeed  ^roa  most Here, now, 

this  wig !  what  the  devil  do  you  do  with  a  wi^ 
Thomas  ?  none  of  the  London  whips  of  any  de- 
gree of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Coach.  More's  tlie  pity !  more's  the  pit?,  I 
say  !  Odd's  life !  when  I  heard  how  the  lawjers 
and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own  hair,  I  thou|;bt 
how  'twould  go  next :  Odd  rabbit  it !  when  the 
fashion  had  got  foot  on  the  bar,  I  guessed  'twoold 
mount  to  the  tx>x  !  but  'tis  all  out  of  character, 
believe  me,  Mr  Fag :  and  look'ee.  III  never  gi' 
up  mine ;  the  lawyers  and  doctors  may  do  « 
they  will. 

Fag.  Well,  Tbomasy  well  not  quarrel  about 
that. 

Coach,  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of  tbev 
professions  ben't  all  of  a  mind ;  for,  in  oar  vil- 
lage now,  thof  Jack  Gauge,  the  exciseman,  \m 
ta'en  to  his  carrots,  there's  little  Dick,  the  fir- 
rier,  swears  he'll  never  forsake  bis  bob,  thoii|h 
all  the  college  should  appear  with  their  owb 
heads ! 

Fag.  Indeed !  well  said,  Dick !  but  hold- 
mark!  mark!  Thomas. 

Coach.  Zooks !  'tis  the  captain !  Is  that  die 
lady  with  him  ? 

Fag.  No,  no !  that  is  madam  Lucy,  my  mss- 
ter's  mistress's  maid.  They  lodge  at  that  boose. 
But  I  must  af^er  him,  to  tell  him  t^e  news. 

Coach.  Odd !  he's  giving  her  money !  well, 
Mr  Fag 

Faf,  Good  by,  Thomas !  I  have  an  appoiot- 
ment  m  Gyde's  Porch  tliis  evening  at  eight;  meet 
me  there,  and  we'll  make  a  little  party. 

[Exeunt  uveraUj. 

SCENE  n. — A  drttsing-room  iu  Mas  BIau* 

pROP*s  lodgings. 

Lydia  ntting  on  a  topha^  with  a  hook  in  kr 

hand. 

Enter  Luct,  as  just  returned  from  a  menage, 

Lucy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  tbe 
town  m  search  of  it :  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
circulating  library  in  Bath  I  ba'n't  been  at. 

Lydia.  And  could  not  you  get  '  The  Reward 
of  Constancy  V 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lydia.  Nor  *  The  Fatal  Connection  f 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lydia.  Nor  «  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart  T 

Lucy.  Ma'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr 
Bull  said  Miss  Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it 
away. 

Lydia.  Heigh-ho ! — Did  you  inquire  for  *  The 
Delicate  Distress?' 

Lucy. Or,    *  The  Memoirs  of  Lidy 

Woodford  ?*  Yes  indeed,  ma'am,  i  asked  every 
where  for  it ;  and  I  might  have  brousht  it  froin 
Mr  Frederick's ;  but  lady  Slattern  Lounger^  who 
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lent  it  home,  had  so  soiled  and  dogV 
t  waVt  fit  for  a  christian  to  read. 
Heigh-ho ! — ^Yes,  I  always  know  when 
;tern.  has  been  before  me.  She  has  a 
tnrin^  thumb ;  and,  I  believe,  cherishes 
for  the  convenience  of  making  marginal 
i^ell,  child,  what  have  you  brought  me? 
Oh !  here,  ma*am. 

Ung  books  from  under  her  cloaks  and 
from  her  pockets. 

The  Gordian  Knot,'  and  this  '  Pere- 
cle.'    Here  are  *  llie  Tears  of  Sensibi- 

*  Humphrey  Clinker/    This  is   «  The 
of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  written  by  her- 

here  tlie  second  volume  of  '  The  Sen- 
Foumey.' 
Heiglnho !   What  are  those  books  by 

The  great  one    is  only    *  The  Whole 
Man,'    where    I  press   a  few  blonds, 

Very  well.    Give  me  the  sal  volatile. 
Is  it  in  a  blue  cover,  ma'am  ? 
My  smelling  bottle,  you  simpleton  ! 
O,  the  drops !  here,  ma'am. 
Hold  !  here's  some  one  coming — qoick, 

t  is [Exit  Lucy. 

leard  my  cousin  Julia's  voice  1 

Rt-^nler  Lucy. 

Lud !  ma'am,  here  is  Miss  Melville ! 
It  it  possible  ? 

£a^er  Julta. 

fst  Julia,  how  delighted  am  I !    \Em- 
ow  unexpected  was  this  happiness  I 
True,  Lydia;   and  our  pleasure  is  the 
but  what  has  been  the  matter?   Yon 
led  to  me  at  first ! 

Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
but  first  inform  me  what  has  conjured 
th  ?  Is  sir  Anthony  here  ? 
He  is ;  we  are  arrived  within  this  hour; 
ppose,  he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs 
I  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed. 
Tlien,  tiefore  we  are  interrupted,  let 
t  to  yon  some  of  my  distress  !  I  know 
tie  nature  wilt  sympathize  with  me, 
our  prudence  may  condemn  me :  My 
re  informed  you  of  my  whole  connec- 
Beverley — but  I  have  lost  him,  Julia ! 
has  discovered  our  intercourse,  by  a 
intercepted,  and  has  confined  me  ever 
et,  weukf  you  believe  it  ?  she  has  fallen 
*-  in  love  with  a  tall  Iiish  baronet  she 
night  since  we  have  been  here,  at  lady 
e's  ront. 

ifou  jest,  Lydia  ? 

No,  upon  my  word !  She  really  carries 

of  correspondence  with  him,  under  a 

lame  though,   till  she    chooses  to  be 

I 


known  to  him — But  it  is  a  Delia  or  a  Celia,  I 
assure  you  ! 

Julia,  Then,  surely,  she  is  now  more  indul-* 
gent  to  her  niece  ? 

l^a.  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  she  has  dis- 
covered her  own  frailty,  she  is  become  more  sus- 
picious of  mine.  Then  I  must  inform  you  of 
another  plague !  That  odious  Acres  is  to  be  in 
Bath  to-day ;  so  that  I  protest  I  shall  be  teased 
out  of  all  spirits  ! 

Julia.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best. 
Sir  AnthQny  shall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs  Ma-, 
laprop. 

Lydia.  But  yon  have  not  heard  the  worst: 
Unfortunately  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor 
Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt  made  the  dis- 
covery, and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  to  make 
it  up. 

Julia.  What  was  his  offence  ? 

Lydia,  Nothing  at  all !  But,  I  don't  know  how 
it  was,  as  often  as  we  had  been  together,  we  had 
never  had  a  quarrel :  And,  somehow,  I  was  afraid 
he  would  never  give  me  an  opportunity.  So,  last 
Thursday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  myself,  to  inform 
myself  that  Beverley  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  another  wcrnian.  I  signed  it  *  Yoin* 
Friend  Unknown,'  shewed  it  to  Beverley,  charged 
him  with  liis  falsehood,  put  myself  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  vowed  I'd  never  see  him  more. 

Julia.  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have 
not  seen  him  since  ? 

Lydia,  Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  foufid  the 
matter  out  I  intended  only  to  have  teased  him 
three  days  and  a  half,  and  now  I've  lost  him  for 
ever. 

Julia,  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you 
have  represented  him  to  me,  he  will  never  give 
you  up  so.  Yet  consider,  Lydia ;  vou  tell  me  he 
IS  but  an  ensign,  and  yon  have  thirty  thousand 
pounds  ! 

Lydia.  But  yon  know  I  lose  most  of  my  for- 
tune if  I  marry  without  my  aunt's  consent,  till  of 
age ;  and  that  is  what  I  have  determined  to  do, 
ever  since  I  knew  the  penalty.  Nor  could  I  love 
the  man,  who  would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the 
alternative. 

Julia,  Nay,  this  is  caprice ! 

Lydia,  What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice  ? 
I  thought  her  lover  Faulkland  had  inured  her 
to  it 

Julia.  I  do  not  love  even  bis  faults. 

Lydia,  But  apropos !  you  have  sent  to  him,  I 
suppose  ? 

Julia,  Not  yet,  upon  my  word  !  nor  has  lie  the 
least  idea  of  ray  being  in  Bath.  Sir  Anthonys 
resolution  was  so  sudden,  I  could  not  inform  him 
of  it 

Lydia.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mistress, 
(though  under  the  protection  of  sir  Anthony)  yet 
have  yod,  for  this  long  year,  been  a  slave  to  the 
caprice,  the  whim,  the  jealousy  of  this  ungrateful 
Fanlkland,  who  will    ever  delay  assommg  the 
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rights  of  a  husband,  vihWe  you  suffer  him  to  be 
equally  imperious  as  a  lover. 

Julia,  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We  were 
contracted  before  my  father^s  death.  That,  and 
some  consciquent  embarrassments,  have  delayed 
what  I  know  to  be  my  Faulkland's  most  ardent 
nvish.  He  is  too  generous  to  trifle  on  such  a 
point.  And,  for  his  character,  you  wrong  him 
there,  too.  No,  Lvdia,  he  is  too  proud,  too  noble 
to  be  jealous ;  if  he  is  captious,  'tis  without  dis^ 
'serabimg ;  if  fretful,  without  rudeness.  Unused 
.to  the  fopperies  of,  love,  he  is  negligent  of  the 
little  duties  eipected  from  a  lover — hut  being 
unhackneyed  in  the  passion,  his  affection  is  ar- 
dent and  sincere ;  and,  as  it  engrosses  his  whole 
soul,  he  expects  every  thought  and  emotion  of 
iiis  mistress  to  move  in  unison  with  his.  Ye(, 
though  his  pride  calls  for  this  full  return,  his  Im- 
mility  makes  him  undervalue  those  qualities  in 
him,  which  would  entitle  him  to  it;  and,  not  feel- 
ing why  he  should  be  loved  to  the  degree  he 
wishes,  he  still  suspects  that  he  is  not  loved 
enough.  This  temper,  I  must  own,  has  cost  me 
many  unhappy  hours;  but  I  have  learned  to 
think  myself  his  debtor,  for  those  imperfet  tions 
which  arise  from  the  ardour  of  his  attachment. 

Lvdia,  Well,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  dttfend- 
ing  nim.  But,  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had  he 
never  saved  your  life,  do  you  think  you  should 
j)ave  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are?  Believe 
me,  the  rude  blast,  that  overset  your  boat,  was  a 
prosperous  gale  of  love  to  him. 

Julia,  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my 
attachment  to  Mr  Faulkland,  but  I  loved  him  be- 
fore he  had  preserved  me ;  yet,  surely,  that  alone 
were  an  obligation  sufficient 

Lvdia,  Obligation  !  Why, .  a  water-spaniel 
would  have  done  as  much  !  Well,  I  should  never 
think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a  man,  because  he 
could  swim ! 

Julia,  Come,  Lydia,  you  are  too  inconside- 
rate. 

Lydia,  Nay,  I  do  but  jest.    What's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucy,  in  a  hurry, 

Lucy,  O,  madam,  here  is  sir  Anthony  Abso- 
lute just  come  home  with  your  aunt ! 

Lydia,  They'll  not  come  here.  Lucy,  do  you 
watch.  [Exit  Lucy. 

Julia.  Yet  1  must  go.  Sir  Anthony  does  not 
know  I  am  here,  and  if  we  meet,  he'll  detain 
me,  to  shew  me  the  town.  I'll  take  another  op- 
portunity of  paying  ray  respects  to  Mrs  Maia- 
prop,  when  she  shall  treat  me,  as  long  as  she 
chooses,  with  her  select  words  sg  ingeniously 
misapplied,  without  being  mispronounced. 

Re-^nter  Lucy. 

Jjicy,  O  lad !  Ma'am,  they  are  both  coming 
up  stairs ! 

lydia.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you,  coz.  Adieu, 
JBiy  dear  Julia  ^  I'm  sure  you  arc  in  haste  to  send 


to  Faulkland.    Tliere— through  my  room  yoaH 
find  another  stair-case. 

Julia,  Adieu  \^[Embracei\ 

[Exit  JvLiA. 

Lydia.  Here,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these  books. 
Quick,  quick  !  Fling  Peregrine  Pickle  under  the 
toilet — throw  Roderick  Random  into  the  ckiaet 
— put  the  Innocent  Adultery  into  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man — thrust  Lord  Aimworth  under  the 
sopha — cram  Ovid  behind  the  bolster — there- 
put  the  Man  of  Feeling  into  your  pocket — so,  so; 
now,  lay  Mrs  Chapone  in  sight,  and  leave  For- 
dyce's  Sermons  open  on  the  table. 

Lucy.  O  burn  It!  Madam,  the  hair-dresser  has 
torn  away  as  far  as  Proper  Pride. 

Lydia,  Never  mind — open  at  Sobriety.  Tliog 
me  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters.    Now  for  them. 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop,  and  Sir  Anthony  Ai- 

SOLUTE. 

Mrs  Mai,  There,  sir  Anthony,  there  sits  die 
deliberate  simpleton,  who  wants  to  disgrace  her 
family,  and  lavish  herself  on  a  fellow  not  worth 
a  shilling. 

Lydia,  Madam,  I  thought  yon  once 

Mr$  Mai,  You  thought,  miss !  I  don't  know 
any  business  you  have  to  think  at  all.  Thought 
does  not  become  a  young  woman.  But  the  poinc 
we  would  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  promise 

to  forget  this  fellow to  illiterate  him,  I  say, 

quite  from  your  memory. 
'   Lydia.  Ah,  madam  !    our'  memories  are  inde- 
pendent of  our  wills.     It  is  not  easy  to  forget 

Mrs  Mai.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss ;  there  is  no- 
thing on  earth  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  persoo 
chooses  to  set  about  it.  I'm  sure  I  have  as 
much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle,  as  if  be  had 
never  existed — and  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to 
do ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Lydia,  these  violent  me- 
mories don't  become  a  young  woman. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  sure  she  won't  pretend  to  re- 
member what  she's  ordered  not !  Ay,  tliis  comes 
of  her  reading ! 

Lydia,  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  oomiDit- 
ted  to  be  treated  thus  ? 

Mrs  Mai.  Now,  don't  attempt  to  extirpate 
yourself  from  the  matter ;  you  know  I  have  proof 
controvertible  of  it.  But  tell  me,  will  you  pro- 
mise to  do  as  you  are  bid  ?  Will  you  take  a  hu»> 
band  of  your  friends'  choosing? 

Lydia.  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
had  I  no  preference  for  any  one  else,  the  choice 
you  have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 

Mrs  Mai.  What  business  have  you,  miss,  i»ith 
prf  ference  and  aversion  ?  They  don*t  become  a 
young  woman  ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  that,  as 
both  always  wear  off,  'tis  safest  in  matriroooy  to 
begin  with  a  little  aversion.  Vm  sure  I  Uted 
your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage  as  if  he'd 
been  a  black-a-moor — and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sen- 
sible what  a  wife  I  made  !  and  when  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  release  me  from  him,  *tis  unkoom 
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•rhat  tears  I  shed !  But  suppose  we  were  s^oing 
to  giTe  you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us 
to  give  up  this  Beverley  ? 

tAfdia.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to 
pve  that  promise,  my  actions  would  certainly  as 
far  belie  ray  words. 

Mr$  Mai.  Take  yourself  to  your  room.  You 
ire  fit  company  for  nothing  but  your  own  ill  hu- 
Hours. 

Lffdia.  Willingly,  madam — I  cannot  change  for 
rhe  worse. 

[Exit  Lydia. 

Mrt  MaL  There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for 
fou  ! 

Sir  Anth.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  madam ; 
ill  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching 
^rls  to  read.  Had  I  a  thousand  daughters,  by 
Heaven,  I'd  as  soon  have  them  taught  the  black 
ut  as  their  alphabet ! 

Mrs  MaL  Nay,  nay ;  sir  Anthony,  you  are  an 
absolute  misanthropy. 

Sir  Anth.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs  Malaprop,  I 
observed  your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  trom  a 
circulating  library ;  she  had  a  book  in  each  hand ; 
they  were  half-bound  volumes,  with  marble  co- 
ven ;  from  that  moment  I  guessed  how  full  of 
duty  I  should  see  her  mistress. 

Mn  MaL  Those  are  viie  places,  indeed  ! 

Sir  Anth,  Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a 
town,  is  as  an  ever-green  tree  of  diabolical  know- 
ledge; it  blossoms  through  the  year:  and,  de- 
pend on  it,  Mrs  Malaprop,  that  they,  who  are  so 
fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  frui( 
at  last. 

Mrs  MaL  Fie,  fie ;  sir  Anthony,  you  surely 
speak  laconically. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  Mrs  Malaprop,  in  moderation, 
new,  what  would  you  have  a  woman  know  ? 

Mrs  MaL  Observe  me,  sir  Anthony.  I  would 
by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a 
progeny  of  learning ;  I  don't  think  so  much  learn- 
mg  becomes  a  young  woman ;  for  instance — I 
would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  He- 
brew, or  algebra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  para- 
doxes, or  such  inflammatory  branches  of  learn- 
ing ;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  for  her  to 
handle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical, 
diabolical  mstruments :  but,«ir  Anthony,  I  would 
flend  her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding-school, 
in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and  artifice. 
Then,  sir,  she  should  have  a  supercilious  know- 
ledge in  accounu ;  and,  as  she  grew  up,  1  would 
have  her  instructed  in  geometry,  that  she  might 
know  fometliing  of  the  contagious  countries ;  but 
above  all,  sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mistress  of 
orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  mis-spell,  and  mis- 
pronounce words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually 
do ;  and  likewise  that  she  might  reprehend  the 
true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  This,  sir 
Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know  ; 
and  I  dont  tliink  there  is  a  superstitious  article 
in  it, 


Sir  Anth,  Well,  well,  Mrs  Malaprop,  I  will 
dispute  the  point  no  further  with  you ;  though,  I- 
must  confess,  that  you  are  a  truly  moderate  and 
polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third  word  you 
say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But,  Mrs 
Malaprop,  to  the  more  important  point  in  de- 
bate— you  say  you  have  no  objection  to  my  pro- 
posal? 

Mrs  MaL  None,  I  assure  you.  I  am  under 
no  positive  engagement  with  Mr  Acres ;  and  as 
Lydia  is  so  obstinate  against  him,  perhaps  your 
son  may  have  better  success. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  th« 
boy  directly.  He  knows  not  a  syllable  of  thi^ 
yet,  though  I  have  for  some  time  had  the  propo- 
sal in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with  his  regi- 
ment. 

Mrs  MaL  We  have  never  seen  your  son,  sir 
Anthony ;  but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Objection !  Let  him  object  if  he 
dare  !  No,  no,  Mrs  Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that 
the  least  demur  puts  me  in  a  phrenzy  directly. 
My  process  was  always  very  simple;  in  their 
younger  days,  'twas  '  Jack  do  this ;'  if  he  demur- 
red, 1  knocked  him  down ;  and  if  he  grumbled  at 
that,  I  always  sent  him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs  Mat.  Ay ;  and  the  properest  way,  o'  mj 
conscience  !  Nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young 
people  as  severity.  Well,  sir  Anthony,  I  shall 
^ve  Mr  Acres  his  discharge,  and  prepare  Lydia 
to  receive  your  son's  invocations;  and  I  hope 
you  will  represent  her  to  the  captain  as  an  object 
Qot  altogether  illegible. 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject 
prudently.  Well,  I  must  leave  you ;  and  let  me 
beg  you,  Mrs  Malaprop,  to  enforce  this  matter 
roundly  to  the  girl ;  take  my  advice,  keep  a  tight 
hand ;  if  she  rejects  this  prup<>sal,  clap  her  under 
lock  and  key ;  and  if  you  were  just  to  let  the  sei^ 
vants  forget  to  bring  her  dinner  for  three  or  four 
days,  you  can't  conceive  how  she'd  come  about. 

[Esit  Sir  Anth. 

Mrs  MaL  Well ;  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  her  from  under  my  intuition.  She  has  some- 
how discovered  my  partiality  for  sir  Lucius  O'- 
Trigger— sure,  Lucy  can't  have  betrayed  me ! 
No ;  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  1  should  have 
made  her  confess  it  Lucy  !  Lucy ! — [Catls.] — 
Had  she  been  one  of  your  artificial  ones,  I  should 
never  have  tirusted  her. 

Enter  tucv. 

-   Lucy.  Did  you  call,  madam  ? 

Mrs  MaL  Yes,  girl.  Did  you  see  sir  Lucius 
while  you  was  out  ? 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  madam,  not  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

Airs  MaL  You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never 
mentioned 

Lucy,  O  gemini!  I'd  soon€^  cut  my  tongue 
out. 
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.  Mn  Mak  Well;  don't  let  your  nmplid^  be 
mposed  on. 

jMcy.  Mo,  mad^m. 

Mr$  MaL  So,  coine  to  me  presently,  and  HI 

E've  yon  anotlier  letter  to  sir  Lucius ;  but  mind, 
ucj,  if  e?er  you  betray  what  you  are  intrusted 
with  (unless  it  be  other  people's  secrets  to  me; 
you  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  ever ;   and  yoor 
being  a  simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  lo- 
cality. [Ejeit  Mrs  Mal. 
Lucy,  Ha,  ha^  ha !  80^  my  dear  simplicity,  let 
me  eive  yon  a  little  respite — [AUering  her  man- 
ner.J — ^let  girls  in  my  station  be  as  fond  as  they 
please  of  appearing  expert,  and  knowing  in  their 
trusts ;  commend  me  to  a  mask  of  silliness,  and  a 
pair  of  sharp  ejes  for  my  own  interest  under  it ! 
fjei  me  see  !  to  what  account  have  I  turned  my 
simplicity  lately — [Looks  at  a  paper,] — For  abct- 
png  Mi^  Lydia  Ijmguish  in  a  design  of  running 


away  with  an  ensign !  In  money,  sondry  times, 
twelve  pound  twehre^gowns,  five— hats,  ruffles, 
caps,  &c — numberless  1  From  the  said  eDagn, 
within  this  last  month,  six  guineas  and  a  hall--- 
About  a  quarterns  pay  !  Item,  From  Mra  Mala- 
prop,  for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her— 
when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  discoter- 
ed — ^two  guineas,  and  a  black  padusoy.  Ittm. 
From  Mr  Acres,  for  canying  divers  letters— 

I  which  I  never  delivered — two  suineas,  and  a  pair 
of  buckles.  Iteniy  From  sir  Ludus  OTrif^, 
three  crowns^  two  gold  pocket-pieces,  and  a  sAr 
ver  snufl^box !  Well  done,  simpiicitjr !  Yet  I  wts 
forced  to  make  my  Hibernian  believe,  that  he 
was  corresponding,  not  with  the  aunt,  bat  vidi 
the  niece :  for,  though  not  over^rich,  I  foond  he 
had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacrifice  the 

Ifeelins^s  of  a  gentleman  to  the  necessities  of  }m 
fortune,  [£iiL 


ACT  n. 


(SCENE  Ir-CAPTA{v  Absolute's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Caftaiit  Absolute  and  Pag. 

jPag,  Sir,  while  I  was  there,  sir  Anthony  came 
in :  I  told  him,  you  had  sent  me  to  inquire  after 
bis  health,  and  to  know  if  he  was  at  leisiu-e  to  see 
you. 

Abs  And  what  did  he  say,  on  hearing- 1  was  at 
Bath?  I 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life  I  never  saw  an  elderly 
gentleman  more  astonished ;  he  started  back  two 
or  three  paces,  rapt  out  a  dozen  interjectural 
oaths,  and  asked,  wnat  the  devil  had  brought  you 

)iere? 

Abi.  Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say  ? 

Fag.  O,  I  lied,  ^r ;  I  forget  the  pred^  lie : 
but  you  may  depend  on*t,  he  got  no  truth  from 
me.  Yet,  with  submission,  for  fear  of  blunders 
in  future,  I  should  be  glad  to  fix  what  has  brought 
lis  to  Bath :  in  order  that  we  may  lie  a  little  con- 
sistently. Sir  Anthony's  servants  were  curious, 
sir ;  very  curious  indeed. 

Aht.  You  have  said  nothing  to  them  ? 

Fag.  O,  not  a  word,  sir ;  not  a  word.  Mr 
Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  1  take  to 
be  the  discreetest  of  whips) 

Abs.  'Sdeatli !  You  rascal !  You  have  not  trusts 
ed  him  ? 

Fag.  O,  no,  sir ;  no,  no ;  not  a  syllable,  upon 
my  veracity !  He  was,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitive; 
but  I  was  sly,  sir,  devilish  sly  ! — My  master  (said 
I),  honest  Thotpas,  (you  know,  sir,  one  says  ho- 
nest t9  one's  inferiors)  is  come  to  Bath  to  recruit 
• — Y^'es,  sir,  I  said,  to  recruit ;  and  whether  for 
inen,  money,  or  constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is 
pothing  to  him,  nor  any  one  else. 

^b§n  Well,  recruit  will  do^  l^t  it  bp  so^« 


Fag,  O,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly— in- 
deed, to  give  the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Thomas,  tfast 
your  honour  had  already  inlistcd  five  dbbaoded 
chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  and  thirtcei 
billiard  markers. 

Abs,  You  blodihead,  never  say  more  than  ii 
necessary ! 

Fag,  1  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  beg  pardon ;  bat, 
witli  submission,  a  lie  is  nothing  uideaa  one  sap> 
ports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I  draw  on  my  inveotioa 
for  a  good  current  lie,  I  always  forge  indon^ 
ments  as  well  as  the  bill. 

Abs,  Well,  take  care  you  don't  hurt  your  cre- 
dit, by  offering  too  much  security. — Is  Mr  Fautk- 
land  returned  ? 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

Abs.  Can  you  tell  whether  1^  has  been  io- 
formed  of  sir  Anthony's  and  Miss  Melville's  ar- 
rival? 

Fag.  I  fancy  not,  sir;  he  has  seen  no  one  since 
he  came  in,  but  his  gentleman,  who  was  with  bin 
at  Bristol.  I  thmk,  sir,  I  bear  Mr  Faulkbod 
coming  down. 

Abs.  Go,  tell  him,  I  am  here. 

Fag.  Yes,  sir.  [Goia^.l  I  beg  pardon,  sir; 
but  should  sir  Anthony  <^, .  you  will  do  roe  the 
favour  to  remember,  that  we  are  recruiting,  if 
you  please  ? 

Abs.  Well,  well. 

Fag.  And,  in  tenderness  to  my  diaractcr,  if 
your  honour  could  brin^  in  the  chairmen  and 
waiters,  I  should  esteem  it  as  an  obligatjon ;  for, 
though  I  never  scruple  a  lie  to  serve  my  masteri 
yet  it  hurts  one*s  conscience  to  be  found  out. 

[Eiit. 

Abs,  Now  for  my  wbimaical  friend — if  be  docs 

not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here,  HI  teaie  hifl 

.  a  little  before  I  tell  bim:^ 
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Enter  Faulxland. 


Fauikiandy  you're  welcome  to  Bath  again !  you 
arejonctual  in  yonr  return. 

J^ulk.  Yes;  I  had  nothing  to  detain  me,  when 
I  had  finished  the  bu^ness  I  went  on.  WeU, 
what  news  since  I  left  you  f  How  stand  matters 
beCweenyou  and  Lydia? 

Abi.  Faith,  much  as  they  were;  I  have  not 
seen  her  since. our  quarrel;  however,  I  expect  to 
be  recalled  every  hour. 

Faulk.  Why  don't  you  persuade  her  to  go  off 
with  you  at  once  ? 

A^,  What,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  her  fortune? 
You  forget  that,  my  friend.  No>  no,  I  could 
have  brought  her  tp  that  lon^  ago. 

Faulk.  Nay,  then,  you  tnfle  too  long — ^if  you 
are  sure  of  her,  propose  to  the  aunt  in  your  own 
character,  and  write  to  sir  Anthony  for  his  con- 
sent. 

Abt>  SofUy,  softly ;  for  though  I  am  convinced 
my  little  Lydia  would  elope  with  me  as  ensign 
Beverley,  yet  am  I  by  no  means  certain  that  she 
would  take  me  witn  the  impediment  of  our 
friends*  consent,  a  regular  humdrum  wedding, 
and  the  reversion  of  a  good  fortune  on  my  side : 
No,  no ;  I  must  prepare  her  gradually  for  the  dis- 
covery, and  make  myself  necessary  to  her,  before 
I  risk  it.  Well,  hut  Faulkland,  you'll  dine  with 
us  to-day  at  the  hotel  ? 

FauiH  Indeed,  I  cannot;  I  am  not  in  spirits  to 
be  of  such  a  party. 

Aln.  By  heavens !  I  shall  forswear  your  com- 
pany. You  are  the  most  teasing,  captious,  in> 
corrigible  lover !  Do  love  like  a  man. 
FauUu  I  own  I  «am  unfit  for  company. 
Ah,  Am  not  I  a  lover,  ay,  and  a  romantic  one 
too  ?  Yet,  do  I  carry  every  where  with  me  such 
a  confounded  farrago  of  doubts,  fears,  hopes, 
wishes,  and  all  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country 
miss's  brain  ? 

Faulk.  Ah,  Jack !  your  heart  and  soul  are  not, 
like  mine,  fixed  immutably  on  one  only  object. 
Yoa  throw  for  a  large  stake,  but  losing — ^you 
could  stake,  and  throw  again :  but  I  have  set  my 
sum  of  happiness  en  this  cast,  and  not  to  suc- 
ceed, were  to  be  stript  of  all. 

Abs.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake!  what  grounds 
for  apprehension  can  your  whimsical  brain  con- 
jure up  at  present? 

Faulk,  what  grounds  for  apprehension  did 
you  say  ?  Heavens !  are  there  not  a  thousand  ?  I 
fear  for  her  spirits,  her  health,  her  Ufe — My  ab- 
sence may  fret  her ;  her  anxiety  for  my  return, 
her  fears  for  me,  may  oppress  her  gentle  temper. 
And  for  her  health-— does  not  every  hour  bring 
me  cause  to  be  alarmed  ?  If  it  rains,  some  shower 
may  even  then  have  chilled  her  ddicate  frame ! 
If  the  wind  be  keen,  some  rude  blast  may  have 
affected  her !  The  heat  of  noon,  the  dews  of 
tjbe  evening,  okay  endanger  the  hfe  of  her;  for 


whom  only  I  value  mine,  O,  Jack !  when  deli- 
cate and  feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  b  not 
a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement  of  the  ele- 
ments, not  an  aspiration  of  the  breeze,  but  hintt 
some  cause  for  a  lover's  apprehension  ! 

Abi.  Ay,  but  we  may  chuse  whether  we  will 
take  the  hint  or  not  So  then,  Faulkland,  if  yoa 
were  convinced  that  Julia  were  well  and  in  spi« 
rits,  you  would  be  entirely  content  ? 

Faulk.  I  sliould  be  happy  beyond  measure — I 
am  anxious  only  for  that. 

Abs.  Then,  to  cure  your  anxiety  at  once — Miss 
Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Bath. 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack — don't  trifle  with  rac. 

Abs.  She  is  arrived  here,  with  my  father,  within 
this  hour. 

Faulk.  Can  you  be  serious  ? 

Abs.  I  thought  you  knew  sir  Anthony  better 
than  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  whim  of  this 
kind.  Seriously,  then,  it  is  as  I  tell  you — upon 
my  honour. 

Faulk.  My  dear  friend  ! — ^Hollo,  Du  Pei.gne ! 
my.  hat — my  dear  Jack — now,  nothing  on  earth 
can  give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  Mr  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 

Abs.  Stay,  Faulkland,  this  Acres  lives  within 
a  mile  of  sir  Anthoi^,  and  he  shall  tell  you  how 
your  mistress  has  been  ever  since  you  left  her. — 
Fag,  shew  the  gpntleman  up.  [Exit  Fag. 

Faulk,  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the  far 
mily  ? 

Abs.  O,  very  intimate :  I  insist  on  your  not 
going :  besides,  his  character  will  divert  you. 

Faulk.  Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions. 

Abs.  He  is  likewise  a  rival  of  mine — that  is  of 
my  other  selPs, .  for  he  does  not  think  his  friend 
captain  Absolute  ever  saw  the  lady  in  question ; 
and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  him*  complain 
to  me  of  one  Beverley,  a  concealed,  sculking  ri- 
val, who 

Faulk.  Hush !  he's  here. 

Enter  Acres. 

Acres.  Hah !  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain, 
and  honest  Jack,  how  dost  thou  ?  just  arrived, 
faith,  as  you  see.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
Warm  work  on  the  roads.  Jack — Odds  whips  and 
wheels !  Fve  travelled  like  a  comet,  with  a  tail 
of  dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  the  Mall. 

Abs.  Ah !  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentrio 
planet ;  but  we  know  y6ur  attraction  hither  ■  i 
Give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr  Faulkland  tQ 
yon.  Mr  Faulkland,  Mr  Acres. 

Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  t 
Sir,  I  solicit  your  connexions. — Hey,  Jack,  what, 
this  is  Mr  Faulkland,  who— — — - 

Abi.  Ay^  Bob;  Miss  M«lviUt's  Mr  Faulkland. 
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Acres.  Odso  !  she  and  your  father  can  be  bat 
just  arrived  before  nie — I  suppose  you  have  seen 
them.  Ah!  Mr  Faulkland,  you  are  indeed  a 
happy  roan. 

Faulk.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet,  sir; 
I  hope  she  enjoyed  full  health  and  spirits  in  De- 
vonshire ? 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life,  sir ; 
never  better.  Odds  blushes  and  blooms!  she 
has  been  as  healthv  as  the  German  Spa. 

Faulk.  Indeed  f  I  did  hear  that  she  had  been 
a  little  indisposed. 

Acres.  False,  false,  sir ;  only  said  to  vex  you : 
quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you. 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  me ;  I  had  almost  fretted  myself  ill. 

Abs.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mistress 
for  not  having  been  sick  ! 

Fmmlk.  No,  no ;  you  misunderstand  me :  yet 
surely,  a  little  trifling  indisposition  is  not  an  un- 
natural consequence  of  absence  from  those  we 
love.  Now,  confess,  isn't  there  something  un- 
kind in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health  ? 

Abs,  O,  it  was  very  mikind  of  her  to  be  well 
in  your  absence,  to  be  sure ! 

Acres.  Good  apartments.  Jack. 

Faulk.  VI e\i,  sir,  but  you  was  saying,  that  Miss 
Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well— what, 
then,  she  has  been  merry  and  gay,  I  suppose  ? — 
Always  in  spirits,  hey  ? 

Acres.  Merry !  odds  crickets,  she  has  been  the 
bell  and  spirit  of  the  company  wherever  she  has 
been — so  lively  and  entertaining !  so  full  of  wit 
and  humour ! 

Faulk,  There,  Jack,  there !  O,  by  my  soul, 
there  is  an  innate  levity  in  woman,  that  nothing 
can  overcome !    What  f  happy  and  I  away  f 

Abs.  Have  done:  How  foolish  this  is !  just 
now,  you  were  only  apprehensive  for  your  mis- 
tress's spirits. 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy  and 
spirit  of  the  company  ? 

Abs.  No,  indeed,  yon  have  not. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining  ? 

Abs.  O,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  full  of  wit  and  humour  ? 

Abs.  No,  faith ;  to  do  ^ou  justice,  you  have 
been  confoundedly  stupid  indeed. 

Acres.  What's  the  matter  with  the  gentleman  ? 

Abs.  He  is  only  expressing  hb  great  satisfac- 
tion at  hearing  that  Julia  has  been  so  well  and 
happy,  that's  all — hey,  Faulkland  i 

Faulk.  Oh !  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it — ^yes, 
yes,  she  has  a  happy  disposition  ! 

Acres.  That  she  has  indeed — then  she  is  so  ac- 
complished, so  sweet  a  voice,  so  expert  at  her 
harpsichord,  such  a  mistress  of  flat  and  sharp—- 
squaliant^  rumblante,  and  quiverante  ! — there 
was  this  time  month,  odds  mionums  and  crotch- 
lits !  how  she  did  chirup  at  Mrs  Piano's  concert ! 

Faulk*  Th^re  agaio;  what  say  you  to  this? 


you  see  she  has  been  all  mirdi  and  aoog — not  a 
thought  of  me ! 

Abs,  Ph» !  man,  is  not  music  the  food  of  love? 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so. — Pray,  Mr 

what's  his  damned  name? — Do  you  remein- 

her  what  songs  Miss  Melville  sung  ? 

Acres.  Not  I  indeed. 

Abs.  Stay  now,  thejf  were  some  prettv  raeUn- 
choly  purling-stream  airs,  I  warrant ;  peibaps  too 
may  recollect;  did  she  sing — *  When  absent  from 

*  my  soul's  delight  ?' 

Acres.  No,  that  wa'n't  it 

Abs.  Or — '  Go,  gentle  gales!' — *  Go,  geotle 
'  gales !'  [^"ir^ 

Acres.  O  no !  nothing  like  it.  Odds-!  now  I 
recollect  one  of  them— ^'  My  heart's  my  own,  my 

*  will  is  free.'  [Sings. 

Faulk.  Fool !  fool  that  I  am  !  to  6x  all  my 
happiness  on  such  a  trifler  !  'Sdeath  !  to  make 
herself  the  pipe  and  ballad-moniker  of  a  circle ! 
to  sooth  her  hght  heart  with  catches  and  glees ! 
What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir  ? 

Abs.  Why,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  my 
mistress  had  been  so  merry,  sir. 

Faulk.  Nay,  nay,  nay ;  I'm  not  sorry  that  she 
has  tieen  happy — no,  no ;  I  am  glad  of  that— I 
would  not  have  had  her  sad  or  sick — yet,  sureijy 
a  sympathetic  heart  would  have  shewn  itself' even 
in  the  choice  of  a  song — she  might  have  been 
temperately  healthy,  and  somehow,  plaintively 
gay — but  she  has  been  dancing  too,  I  doubt  not ! 

Acres.  What  dues  the  gentleman  say  aboat 
dancing  ? 

Abs.  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances  as 
well  as  she  sings. 

Acres.  Aye,  truly,  does  she — there  was  at  our 
last  race-ball 

Faulk.  Hell  and  the  devil !  There  !  there— I 
told  you  so  !  I  told  you  so  !  Oh  !  she  thrives  ia 
my  absence ! — Dancing  !  but  her  whole  feelingi 
ha\'e  been  in  opposition  with  mine.  I  have  bea 
anxious,  silent,  pensive,  sedentary — my  davs  have 
been  hours  of  care,  my  nights  of  watchfulness. 
She  has  been  all  health !  spirit !  langh !  sung ! 
dance  I — Oh  !  damned,  damned  levity  ! 

Abs.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Faulkland,  don't  ex- 
pose yourself  so  !  Suppose  she  has  danced,  what 
then?  does  not  the  ceremony  of  society  often 
oblige •■ — 

Faulk.  Well,  well.  111  contain  myself— per- 
haps, as  you  say,  for  form  sake.  What,  Mr 
Acres,  you  were  praising  Miss  Melville's  manner 
of  dancing  a  minuet,  hey  ? 

Acres.  O,  I  dare  ensure  her  for  that — but  what 
I  was  going  to  speak  of  was  her  country  dancing: 
Odds  swimmings  !  she  has  such  an  air' with  her ! 

Faulk.  Now  disappointment  on  her  ! — defend 
this,  Absolute!  why  don't  you  defend  thb? — 
Country-dances !  jigs  and  reels !  ara  I  to  blame 
now  ?  A  minuet  1  could  have  forgiven — I  sboiiM 
not  have  minded  that — ^I  say  I  should  nat  haft 
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x€garded  a  minuet ;  but  ocnintry-dances ! — Zounds ! 
had  she  made  one  in  a  cotillion,  1  believe  I  could 
have  forgiven  that;  but  to  be  monkey-led  For  a 
night !  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  string  of 
amorous  palming  puppies !  to  shew  paces  like  a 
managed  nlly  !—  O  Jack,  there  never  can  be  but 
OD€  man  in  the  world,  whom  a  truly  modest  and 
delicate  woman  ought  to  pair  with  ma  country- 
dance  ;  and  even  then,  the  rest  of  the  couples 
should  be  her  great  uncles  and  aunts ! 

Aiit.  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  grandlathers  and  grand- 
mothers ! 

Faulk,  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in  the 
set,  'twill  spread  like  a  contagion ;  the  action  of 
cheir  pulse  beats  to  the  lascivious  movement  of 
the  jig;  their  quivering,  warm-breathed  sighs, 
impregnate  tlie  very  air;  the  atmosphere  be- 
ooniea  electrical  to  love ;  and  each  amorous  spark 
darts  through  every  link,  of  the  chain ! — 1  must 
leave  you — I  own  I  am  somewhat  flurried ;  and 
that  confounded  looby  has  perceived  it.    [Going, 

Ab$,  Nay,  but  stay,  Faukland,  and  thank  Mr 
Acres  for  his  good  news ! 

Faulk.  Damn  his  news  !  [Elxit  Faulk. 

Abs.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  Faulkland  1  Five  mi- 
notes  since,  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a 
moment's  uneasiness ! 

Acres.  The  gentleman  was  not  angry  at  my 
praising  his  mistress  !  was  \\e  ? 

Abs.  A  little  jealous,  I  believe,  Bob. 

Acres.  You  don't  say  so  ?  Ha,  ha !  jealous  of 
me  !  that's  a  good  joke  ! 

Abs.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that.  Bob;  let 
me  tell  you,  that  sprightly  grace,  and  insinuating 
manner  of  yours,  will  do  some  mischief  among 
the  girls  here ! 

Acres,  All,  you  joke!  ha,  ha,  mischief!  ha, 
'  ha  !  but,  you  know,  I  am  nr>t  my  own  property ; 
my  dear  Lydia  has  forestalled  me !  She  could 
oewr  abide  me  in  the  country,  because  I  used  to 
dress  so  badly;  but  odds  trogs  and  tambours, 
I  shan*t  take  matters  so  here — now,  ancient  ma- 
dam has  no  voice  in  it — I'll  make  my  old  clothes 
know  who's  master — I  shall  straightway  cashier 
the  huniing-frock,  and  render  my  leather  breeches 
incapable — My  hair  has  been  in  training  some 
time. 

Abs.  Indeed ! 

Acres.  Aye ;  and  tho'ff  the  side  curls  are  a  lit- 
tle restive,  my  hind-part  takes  it  very  kindly. 

Abs.  O,  you'll  piilish,  I  doubt  not. 

Acres.  Absolutely  I  propose  so— then,  if  lean 
£nd  out  this  ensign  Beverley,  odds  triggers  and 
£jnts !  I'll  make  him  know  the  difference  o't. 

Abs.  Spoke  like  a  man  ! — but  pray.  Bob,  I  ob- 
Kerve  you  have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  method 
of  swearing 

Acres.  Ha,  ha  !  you've  taken  notice  of  it — 'tis 
lienteel,  is  not  it? — I  did  not  invent  it  myself 
thoogh ;  but  a  commander  in  our  militia,  a  great 
kchoiar,  I  assure  you,  says  that  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  the  common  oaths;  and  that  nothing  but 


their  antiquity  makes  them  respectable ;  because, 
he  says,  the  ancients  would  never  stick  to  an  oath 
or  two,  but  would  say,  by  Jove  !  or  by  Bacchus  ! 
or  by  Mars  I  or  by  Venus  !  or  by  Pallas  !  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiment ;  so  that,  to  swear  with 
propriety,  says  my  little  major,  the  oath  should 
be  an  echo  to  the  sense ;  and  this  we  call  the 
oath  referential,  or  sentimental  swearing,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  'tis  genteel,  is  not  it  ? 

Abs,  Very  genteel,  and  very  new,  indeed ;  and, 
I  dare  say,  will  supplant  all  other  figures  of  im^ 
precation. 

Acres.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow  obac^ 
lete — Damns  have  had  their  day. 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentlemen  below  desin^ 
to  see  you---Shall  I  shew  him  into  the  parlour? 

Abs,  Ay ;  you  may. 

Acres.  Well,  I  must  be  gone— 

Abs.  Stay ;  who  is  it.  Fag  ? 

Fag.  Your  father,  sir. 

Abs,  You  puppy,  why  did  not  you  shew  him 
up  directly?  [Exit  ¥ao. 

Acres.  You  have  business  with  sir  Anthony. 
I  expect  a  message  from  Mrs  Malaprop  at  my 
lodgmgs.  I  have  sent  also  to  my  dear  friend  sir 
Luaus  (^Trigger.  Adieu,  Jack  ;  we  must  meet 
at  night,  when  you  bhall  give  me  a  dozen  bum- 
pers to  little  Lydia. 

Abs.  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart.  [Exit 
AcftES.]  Now  for  a  parental  lecture.  I  hope  he 
has  heard  nothing  of  the  business  that  has  brought 
me  here.  I  wish  the  gout  had  held  him  fast  in 
Devonshire,  with  all  my  soul ! 

Enter  SiR  Anthony. 

Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here ;  and  looking 
so  well !  your  sudden  arrival  at  Bath  made  me 
apprehensive  for  your  health. 

Sir  Anth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say,  Jack. 
What  I  you  are  recruiting  here,  hey  ? 

Abs.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  yoi|, 
though  I  did  not  expect  it ;  for  I  was  going  to 
write  to  you  on  a  little  matter  of  business.  Jack, 
I  have  been  considering  that  I  grow  old  and  iiH 
firm,  and  «>hall  probably  not  trouble  you  long. 

Ahs.  Pardon  me,  sir !  I  never  saw  you  look 
more  strong  and  hearty;  and  I  pray  fervently 
that  you  may  continue  so. 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope  your  prayers^  may  be  heard, 
with  all  my  heart.  Well,  then,  Jack,  I  have 
been  considering  that  I  am  so  strong  and  hearty, 
I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a  long  time.  Now, 
Jack,  I  am  sensible  that  the  income  of  vour 
aimmission,  and  what  I  have  hitherto  allowed 
you,  is  but  a  small  pittance  for  a  lad  of  your 
spirit. 

Ahs,  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  Anth  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  liv^ 
to  have  my  boy  make  some  figure  in  the  worlds 
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I  liaf€  resc^fedy  thocicMy  to  fii  jon  wtoocc  in 
mnoUe  indepciHlcDoe. 

Ah,  Sir,  jom  kindneas  overpowers  me — socfa 
weaerositj  malLes  the  gratitude  of  reason  more 
nrely  than  tbe  senwiriops  eren  of  filkl  nfiection. 

sir  JmiL  I  am  glad  too  are  so  sensible  of  my 
attentioo ;  and  yon  shall  be  master  of  a  large 
estate  in  a  few  weeks. 

Abi.  Let  my  fbtnre  life,  sir,  speak  my  grati- 
tnde ;  I  cannot  express  tbe  sense  1  have  of  yonr 
monificenoe.  Yet,  sir,  I  presnme  yon  wonld  not 
wish  me  to  quit  the  army  r 

Sir  AMiL   O,    that   shall  be  as  yoor  wife 


Ah.  My  wife,  sir! 

SirAmiL  Ay,  ay;  settle  that  between  yon; 
settle  that  between  TOO. 

ittiL  A  wife,  sir  r  did  yoo  say  ? 

Sir  Amik,  Ay,  a  wife;  why,  did  not  I  men- 
tion her  before  f 

Ah.  Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Antk.  Odd  so! — ^I  mnst  not  forget  her 
tiioogh.  Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  I  was 
talking  of,  is  by  a  marriage;  the  fbrtme  is 
saddled  with  a  wife ;  hot,  I  suppose^  that  makes 


Ah.  Sir,  sir! — ^yoo 

Sir  AniJL  Why,  what  the  deviPs  die  matter 
with  the  fool  ?  Just  How,  yoo  were  all  gratitude 
and  duty. 

Ah.  I  wa5,  sir — yen  talked  to  me  of  indepen- 
dence and  a  fortune,  hot  not  a  word  of  a  wi»  ! 

Sir  Amtk.  Why,  what  difference  does  that 
make  ?  CMds  hfe,  sir !  if  joo  have  the  estate;, 
you  most  tikke  it  with  the  lire  stock  on  it,  as  it 


for  some  time  with 

quite  cool ;  hot  take 

pfausance  itself-    when  I 

one  more  easily  led,  when  I  hwre  niy  owa  wtj; 

— bat  doo't.put  me  in  a  phren^. 

Ah.  Sir,  I  most  repeat  it — in  thi%  I  canaot 
obey  yoo. 

Sir  Antk.  Now,  damn  me  if  ever  I  ciD  yoc 
Jack  again  while  I  live ! 

Ah.  Nay,  sir,  hot  hear  me. 

Sir  Amik,  Sir,  I  woo't  hear  m  word— aot  s 


yoor  pramse 
by  a  nod— and  111  tell  yoo  what,  Juk — ^I  mtui, 


uyoo 


yon  dog— if  yoo  don'i 

Ah.  Whs<,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  lo 
of  Qgliness?  id 


Ah.  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the-price,  I  most 

beg  leave  to  dedine  the  poichaae. Pray,  sir, 

wl^  b  the  Indy  ? 

Sir  Amik.  V^lmt's  that  to  yoo,  ar  ?— Come, 
pve  me  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  many  her 
dbrectly. 

Ah.  Sure,  ar,  this  b  not  very  reasonable,  to 
tnmmon  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know  "'^^^w'g 

Sir  Amth.  I  am  sore,  sir,  'tis  mote  unreason- 
able in  yoo  to  object  to  a  lady  yoo  know  "'^rfwng 
of. 

Ah.  Then,  sir,  I  mnst  tefl  yon  plainly,  that 
my  indinatioos  are  fixed  on  anothrr — my  heart 
is  engaced  to  an  angel ! 

Sir  Antk.  Then,  pray,  let  it  send  an  excuse. 
It  is  very  sony-— hot  bosine^  prevents  its  wait- 
ing on  her. 

Ah.  But  my  vows  are  plec%ed  to  her. 

Sir  Amik.  Let  her  foreclose^  Jack;  let  her 
foreclose;  they  are  not  worth  redeeming;  be- 
sides, yoo  have  the  aneef  s  vows  in  exchage,  I 
suppose ;  so  there  can  be  no  loss  there. 

Ah.  Yoo  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  yoo, 
for  all,  that  in  this  point  I  cannot  obev  too. 

Sh^Amtk.  ilaik'e,  Jack^— I  hare  beard  yoo 


SirAmtk.  Zoonds^  sirrah!  the  IndyshaH  be 
as  ngiy  as  I  dioose :  she  shall  have  a  haaipoa 
each  shoolder ;  she  shall  be  as  crooked  as  the 
crescent;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  tbe  balPs  is 
Cox's  moseom;  she  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  nioiii- 
m^ ;  and  the  beard  of  a  Jew : — she  shall  be  aii 
this,  sirrah ! — ^yet,  I  vrill  make  you  ogle  her  sU 
day,  and  sit  op  sil  night  to  write  aonnets  on  ha 
bcaoty. 

Ah.  This  b  reason  and  "wwi-«-*»i««  ■■■*■*< ' 


Sir  Amik.  None  of  yoor 

.  .  •  a  a     * 


puppy.  BO 


Ah.  Indeed,  sv,  I 
moor  for  mirth  in  my  life. 

Sir  Amik.   Tn  fobe,  sir;  I 
laughing  in  your  sleeve;  I  kaiow  yooll  gna  vbei 
I  am  gone,  sirrah! 

Ah.  Sir,  I  hope  I  know  asy  doty  better. 

Sir  Amik.  None  of  your  pasMon,  sir ;  none  of 
yoor  violence,  if  yon  plesna — ^It  won't  do  widi 
me,  I  promise  yoo. 

Ah.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  waa  oooler  ia  ay 
life. 

Sir  Amik.  Tb  a  coafownded  lie ! — I  know  jot 
arevi  a  pawioo  in  yoor  heart ;  I  know  joo  are^ 
yao  Inrpocritical  young  dag !  but  it  won't  do. 

Ah.  Nay,  sir,  opon  my  word ! 

Sir  Amik.  So  yoo  will  fir  out?  cant  yoa  be 
cool,  like  me?  What  tbe  deVil  good 
do? — Fusion  b of  no  service;  yonimpoda 
solent,  overbearing  reprobate !  There,  you 
again ! — doQ*t  provoke  me  I — bat  yoo  rely  opoa 
the  mildness  of  my  temper — ^you  do^  you  dog! 
yoo  pby  upon  tbe  meekness  of  ray  <fepi»itioo! 
Yet,  take  care — the  patience  of  a  saint  any  be 
overcome  at  last!  but  maei!  I  give  yoo  sii 
boors  and  a  half  n>  consider  of  thb :  if  you  thai 
agree,  without  any  conditiD^  to  do  every  dise 
on  earth  that  I  choose,  why  confound  yoa !  I 
may  in  time  forgive  yoo — If  not,  aouads^  doo^ 
enter  the  same  hemi^^phere  vrith  me  !  &am\  dve 
to  breathe  die  saase  air,  or  use  the  same  %bt 
with  me;  but  get  an  — n^'gphfff  uud  a  sua  sf 
voor  own  !  Ill  strip  yoo  of  yoor  cnmmiasioa;  FV 
lodge  a  fiie^ond-three pence  in  the  hands  of  cntf- 
lees,  and  yoo  shaU  live  on  the  interest. — iH  ^ 
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own  you,  Fll  disinherit  you,  FIl  ungct  you  !  and 
damu  me,  if  ever  I  call  you  Jack  ai^ain  ! 

[Exit  Sir  Antu. 
Abs,  Mild,  pentlc,  considerate  father,  I  kiss 
your  hands.  What  a  tender  methr)d  of  giving  his 
opinion  in  these  matters  sir  Anthony  has  !  I  dare 
not  trust  him  with  the  truth.  I  wonder  what  old, 
wealthy  hag  it  is  that  he  wants  to  hcstow  on  me ! 
— ^yet,  he  married,  himself,  for  love !  and  was, 
in  his  youth,  a  bold  intriguer,  and  a  gay  compa- 


nion ! 


Enter  Fag. 


Fag.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wrath  to  a 
degree  :  he  comes  down  stairs  eliiht  or  ten  steps 
at  a  time,  muttering,  growling,  and  liuimping 
tlie  banisters  ail  the  way :  I,  and  the  cook's  dog, 
stand  bowing  at  the  door — rap  !  he  gives  me  a 
stroke  on  the  head  with  his  ame,  bids  me  carry 
that  to  my  master ;  tiicn,  kicking  the  poor  turn- 
spit into  the  area,  damns  us  all,  for  a  puppy  tri- 
umvirate I — Upon  my  credit,  sir,  were  I  in  your 
place,  and  found  my  father  such  very  bad  com- 
pany, I  should  certainly  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Abs.  Ceaic  your  impertinence,  sir,  at  present. 
— Did  you  come  in  for  nothing  more  ? — Stand  out 
of  the  way.  [Punhcs  him  asiih',  nitd  exit. 

Fag.  So!  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  muster :  lie 
is  afraid  to  reply  to  hi*  father,  then  vents  his 
spleen  on  poor  Fag  ! — When  one  is  vexed  by  one 
person,  to  revenge  one*s  self  on  another,  who 
happens  to  come  in  the  way — is  the  vilest  in- 
justice !  Ah  !  it  shews  the  worst  temper — the 
basest 

Enter  Errand  Boy. 

Boy.   Mr  Fag !    Mr  Fag !   your  master  calls 
you. 

Fug.    Well,  you   little  dirty  puppy,  you  need 
not  bawl  so  ! — The  meanest  dc^position  !  the — 

Boy.  Quick,  quick,   Mr  Fag. 

Fug.  Quick,  quick,  you  impudent  jackanapes! 
am  I  to  be  commanded  by  you,  too  I   you  little 

impertinent,  insolent,  kitciien-bred 

[Exity  kicking  and  beating  him. 

SCENE  U.-^The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  So — -I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add  to 
my  piistressV  list — captain  Absolute. How- 
ever, 1  shall  not  enter  his  name  till  my  purse  has 
received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  is  dismiss- 
ed ! — Well,  I  have  done  him  a  last  friendly  of- 
fice, in  lettmg  him  know  that  Beverley  was  here 
before  him.  Sir  Lucius  is  generally  more  punc- 
tual, when  he  expects  to  hear  from  his  dear 
Dalia,  as  he  calls  her :  I  wonder  he's  not  here  ! 
— I  have  a  little  scruple  of  conscience  from  this 
deceit ;  though  I  should  not  be  paid  so  well,  if 
my  hero  knew  that  Delia  was  near  fifty,  and  her 
•wn  mistress. 

V#L.  IL 


Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigcfr. 

Sir  Luc.  Hah  !  my  little  cmhassadrcss — Upon 
my  conscience,  I  have  been  lookin«i  for  you ;  I 
have  been  on  the  south  parade  this  half  hour. 

Lucy.    [Speaking  simply.]    O  gemini  !   and  I 
have  been  waiting  for  your  worship  here  on  the  » 
north  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  ! — may  be,  that  was  the  reason 
we  did  not  meet;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  how 
you  could  go  out,  and  I  not  see  you-^for  I  was 
only  taking  a  nap  at  the  parade  cotlee^house,  and 
[  chose  the  window  on  purpose  that  I  might  not 
miss  you. 

Lucy.  My  stars !  Now,  I  would  wager  a  six- 
pence 1  went  by  while  you  were  asleep ! 

Sir  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  hove  been  so — 
and  I  never  dreamt  it  was  so  late  till  I  waked. 
Well,  but  my  little  girl,  have  you  got  nothing  for 
me? 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  have iVe  got  a  letter  for 

you  in  my  pocket. 

Sir  Luc.  O,  faith,  I  guessed  you  were  not 
come  empty-handed  !  Well ;  let  me  see  what  the 
deiir  creature  says. 

Lucy.  There,  sir  Lucius. 

[Gives  him  a  letter. 

Sir.  Luc,  [^Reads.]  *  Sir — There  is  oft^n  a  sud- 
'  den  incentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has  a  grcat- 

*  er  induction  than  years  of  domestic  comhiua- 

*  tion  :  such  was  the  cf>mmolion  I  felt  at  the  first 

*  suF>erf!uous  view  of  sir  Lucius  OTrig^ier.'  Very 
pretty,  upon   my   word.      *  Female  punctuation 

*  forbids  me  to  say  more;  yet,  let  me  add,  that 

*  it  will  give  me  joy  infallible  to  find  sir  Lucius 
'  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  affections. 

*  Delia.' 

Upon  my  conscience,  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great 
mistress  of  lan^iuage  !  Faith,  she's  quite  the 
queen  of  the  dictionary  !    for  the  devil  a  word 

(lare   refuse  coming  at  her  c^ill though  one 

would  think  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Lucy.  Ay,  sir,  a  latly  of  her  experience. 

Sir  Luc.  Experience  !  what,  at  seventeen  ! 

Lucy.  O,  true,  sir — but  then  she  reads  so — my 
stars  !  how  she  will  read  off  hand  ! 

•Sir  Luc.  Faith,  she  must  be  very  deep  read  to 
write  this  way,  though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary 
writer,  too;  for  here  are  a  great  many  poor 
words  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  note,  that 
would  get  their  habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in 
Christendom. 

Lucy.  Ah,  sir  Lucius !  If  you  were  to  hear 
how  she  talks  of  you  ! 

Sir  Luc.  O,  tell  her,  Til  make  her  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  and  lady  O* Trigger  into 
the  bargain  !  But  we  must  get  the  old  gentlewo* 
man's  consent,  and  do  every  thing  fairly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  sir  Lucius;  I  thought  you  was  not 
rich  enough  to  be  so  nice ! 

Sir  Luc,  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  you 
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have  hit  it :  I  am  so  poor,  that  I  can't  afford  to 
do  a  dirty  action.  If  I  did  not  want  money,  I 
would  steal  your  mistress  and  her  fortune  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  However,  my  pretty  girl, 
TGiw*  her  tnoney.]  here's  a  little  somethmg  to 
buy  you  a  ribband;  and  meet  me  in  the  evening, 
and  ril  ^ive  you  an  answer  to  this.  So,  hussy, 
take  a  kiss  beforehand,  to  put  you  in  mind. 

[Kistes  her. 

Lucy,  O,  lad,  sir  Lucius !  I  never  seed  such  a 
gemman !  My  lady  won't  like  you  if  you  ai« 
so  impudent. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  she  will,  Lucy ;  that  same — 
pho !  what's  the  name  of  it  ? — modesty — is  a  Qua- 
lity in  a  lover  more  praised  by  the  women  than 
liked ;  so,  if  your  mistress  asks  you  whether  sir 
Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell  her  fifty,  my 
dear. 

Lucy,  What,  would  you  have  me  tell  her  a 
be? 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  then,  you  baggage  ?  Ill  make  it 
a  truth  presently. 

Lucy.  For  shame,  now  !  here  is  some  one  co^ 
roing. 

Sir  Luc,  O,  faith,  1*11  quiet  your  consience ! 

[Sett  Fag.  £xtV,  humming  a  tune. 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag.  So,  so,  madam  !  I  humbly  beg  oardon. 
Lucy,  O,  \i\6 1  now,  Mr  Fag — ^you  flurry  one 
so. 


so 


Fag,  Come, 'come,  Lucy;  here's  no  one  by— 

a  little  less  simplicity,  with  a  grain  or  two 
more  sincerity,  if  you  please.  You  play  false 
with  us,  madam.  I  saw  you  give  the  baronet  a 
letter.  My  master  shall  know  this ;  and  if  he 
don*t  call  him  out,  I  will. 

'^ucy.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  you  gentlemen's  gentlemen 
are  so  hasty.  That  letter  was  from  Mrs  Mmla- 
prop,  simpleton.  She  is  taken  witli  sir  Ludus's 
address. 

Fag,  How!  what  tastes  some  people  have! 
Why,  I  suppose  I  have  walked  by  her  window  an 
hundred  times.  But  what  says  your  yoang  lady  ? 
Any  message  to  my  master  ? 

iMcy,  Sad  news^  Mr  Fag !  A  worse  rival  thaa 
Acres  T  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  proposed  his 
son. 

Fag,  What !  captain  Absolute  } 

Lttcy»  Even  so —  I  overheard  it  all. 

Fag,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,  faith !  Good- 
bye, Lucy;  I  must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy,  Well ;  you  may  laugh  ;  but  it  is  true,  I 
assure  you.  [Ooing,]  but,  Mr  Fag,  tell  yoor 
master  not  to  be  cast  down  by  this. 

Fag.  O,  hell  be  so  disconsolate  ! 

Lucy,  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of  quar- 
relling with  young  Absolute. 

Fag.  Never  fear  !  never  fear  ! 

Lucy,  Be  sure ;  bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Fag,  We  will— —we  will. 

[FUeunt  9ev€r§Uf. 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I.— The  North  PartuU. 

Bnter  Absolute. 

Abs,  Tis  just  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed.  Whim- 
sical enough,  faith  I  My  father  wants  to  force 
me  to  marry  the  very  girl  I  am  plotting  to  run 
away  with.  He  must  not  know  of  my  connec- 
tion with  her  yet  a-while.  He  has  too  summary 
a  method  of  proceeding  in  these  matters.  How- 
ever, I'll  read  my  recantation  instantly.  My 
conversion  is  something  sudden,  indeed ;  but  I 
can  assure  him  it  is  very  sincere.  So,  so,  here 
he  comes.    He  looks  plaguy  gruffl 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Sir  ANTBONt. 

Sir  Ant h.  No:  V\i  die  sooner  than  forgive 
him  I  Die,  did  I  say  ?  I'll  live  these  fifty  years 
to  plague  him.  At  our  last  meeting,  his  impu- 
dence had  almost  put  me  out  of  temper.  An 
obstinate,  passionate,  self-willed  boy  !  Who  can 
he  take  af^er  ?  This  is  my  return  for  getting  him 
before  all  his  brothers  and  sisters !  for  putting 
him,  at  twelve  years  old,  into  a  marching  regi- 
ment, and  allowing  him  fifty  pounds  a-year,  be- 
sidey  his  pav^  ever  since  I  But  I  have  done  with 


him;  he'^  any  hod/s  son  for  m6.     I  never  will 
see  him  more ;  never,  never,  never,  never ! 

Abs,  Now  for  a  penitential  face. 

Sir  Anth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way ! 

Abs.  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  before  you. 

Sit  Anth,  I  see  an  unpudent  scoundrel  before 


me. 


Abs,  A  sincei^  penitent.  I  come,  sir,  to  ac- 
knowledge my  error,  and  to  submit  entirely  to 
your  will. 

Sir  Anth,  What's  that? 

Abs,  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting,  and 
considering  on  your  past  goodness,  and  kindness 
and  condescension  to  me. 

5ir^nM.  Well,  sir? 
^  Abs.  I  have  been  likewise  weighins  and  balan- 
cing what  you  were  pleased  to  mcnbon  coaoem- 
ing  duty,  and  obedience,  and  authority. 

Sir  Anth,  Well,  pqppy  ?  ' 

Abs,  Why,  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my  rcflfo- 
tions  is,  a  resolution  to  sacrifice  every  incUoatioa 
of  my  own  to  your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Anth,  Why  now,  you  talk  sense — absolute 
sense.  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  sensible 
in  my  life.  Confound  you !  yoii  shall  be  Jack 
again  ! 

Aks,  I  vn  happy  ia  the  appellatioiu 
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Sir  Ant h.  Why,  then.  Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  I 
will  now  inform  you  who  the  lady  really  is. — '— 
Nothing  but  your  passion  and  violence,  you  silly 
fellow,  prevented  my  telling  you  at  first.  Pre- 
pare, Jack,  for  wonder  and  rapture — prepare  ! 
What  think  you  of  Miss  Lydia  Languish  ? 

Ahs.  Langubh !  What,  the  Languishes  of  Wor- 
cestershire ? 

Sir  Anth.  Worcestershire  !  No.  Did  you  ne- 
Ter  meet  Mrs  Malaprop  and-  her  niece,  Miss 
Lai^uish,  wlio  came  mto  our  country  just  before 
jou  were  last  ordered  to  your  regiment  ? 

Abs.  Malaprop  !  Languish !  I  don^t  remember 
ever  to  have  neard  the  names  before.  Yet,  stay ; 
I  think  I  do  recollect  something.  Languish ! 
Languish !  She  squints,  don't  she  ?  A  little  red- 
haired  girl  f 

Sir  Anth,  Squints !  A  red-haired  girl ! — ^— 
Zounds !  no. 

Abs,  Then,  I  must  have  forgot;  it  can't  be  the 
■ame  person. 

Sir  Anth,  Jack !  Jack !  what  think  you  of 
blooming,  love-breathing  seventeen  ? 

Abs.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  indifferent. 
If  I  can  please  you  in  the  matter,  'tis  all  I  de- 
sire. 

Sir  Anth,  Nay,  but.  Jack,  such  eyes !  such 
eyes !  so  innocently  wild  !  so  bashfuHv  irreso- 
lute !  not  a  glance  but  speaks  and  kindles  some 
thought  of  love !  Then,  Jack,  her  cheeks !  her 
cheeks.  Jack  ! .  so  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinua- 
tions of  her  tell-tale  eyes !  Then,  Jack,  her  lips  ! 
O,  Jack,  lips  smiling  at  their  own  discretion ;  and, 
if  not  smilmg,  more  sweetly  pouting ;  more  love- 
ly in  sullenness ! 

Abs,  That's  she,  indeed.  Well  done,  old  gen- 
tleman !  [Aside. 

Sir  Anth,  Then,  Jack,  her  neck !  O,  Jack, 
Jack! 

Abs.  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir;  the  niece 
or  the  aunt  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  pup- 
py, I  despise  you !  When  I  was  of  your  age, 
such  a  description  would*have  made  me  fly  like  a 
rocket !  The  aunt,  indeed !  Odds  life !  when  I 
ran  away  with  your  mother,  I  would  not  have 
touched  any  thiag  old  or  ugly  to  gain  an  empire. 

Abs.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir  ? 

Sir  Anth.  To  please  my  father !  Zounds ! 
not  to  please  Oh,  my  father— —Od- 

so !  yes,  yes ;  if  my  father,  indeed,  had  desired 
— that's  quite  another  matter.  Though  he  was 
4K>t  the  indulgent  father  that  I  am.  Jack. 

Abs,  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to  find 
your  mistress  is  so  beautiful  ? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  if  I  please  you  in  this 
affiiir,  'tis  all  I  desire.  Not  that  1  think  a  wo- 
man the  worse  fpr  being  handsome ;  but,  sir,  if 
you  please  to  recollect,  you  before  hinted  some- 
thing about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye,  and  a  few 
mors  graces  of  th^t  kind.    Now,  without  being 


very  nice,  I  own  I  should  rather  choose  a  wife 
of  mine  to  have  the  usual  number  of  limbs,  and 
a  lirtiited  quantity  of  back :  and  though  one  eye 
may  be  very  agreeable,  yet,  f^  the  prejudice  has 
always  run  in  favour  of  two,  I  would  not  wish  to 
a^ect  a  singularity  in  that  article. 

Sir  Anth.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is !  Wliv, 
sirrah,  you're  an  anchorite !  a  vile,  insensibfe 
stock  !  You  a  soldier !  you're  a  walking  block, 
fit  only  to  dust  the  company's  regimentals  on  ! 
Odds  life !  I've  a  great  mind  to  marry  the  girl 
myself ! 

Abs.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir ;  if  you 
should  think  of  addressing  Miss  Languish  your-' 
self,  I  suppose  you  would  have  me  marry  the 
aunt :  or,  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  and 
tak^  the  old  lady,  'tis  the  same  to  me,  I'll  marry 
the  niece. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word,  Jack,  thouVt  either 

a  very  great  hypocrite,  or but,  come,  I  know 

vour  indifference  on  such  a  subject  must  \ie  all  a 
lie — I'm  sure  it  must— come,  now — danm  your 
demure  face !  Come,  confess,  Jack ;  yqu  have 
been  lying,  ha'n't  you  ?  You  have  been  playing 
the  hypocrite,  hey  ?  J'll  never  forgive  you,  if  yo(> 
ha'n't  oeen  lying  and  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Abs.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and  duty 
which  I  bear  to  you  should  be  so  mistaken. 

Sir  Anth,  Hang  your  respect  and  duty !  But, 

me  along  with  mc ;  I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs  Ma- 


come 


laprop,  and  you  shall  visit  the  lady  directly.  Her 

eyes  shall  be  the  Promethian  torch  to  you 

Come  along  !  Fll  never  forgive  you,  if  you  don't 
come  back  stark  mad  with  rapture  and  impa- 
tience— if  you  don't,  egad,  1 11  marry  the  girl 
myself! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — Julia's  dressing-room. 

l^nter  Faulkland. 

Fiiulk.  Ther  told  me  Julia  would  return  di- 
rectly ;  I  wonder  she  is  not  yet  come !  How  mean 
does  this  captious,  unsatisfied  temper  of  mine  ap- 
pear to  my  cooler  judgment !  Yet  I  know  not 
that  I  indulge  it  in  any  other  point:  but  on  this  one 
subject,  and  to  this  one  subject,  whom  I  think  I 
love  beyond  my  life,  I  am  ever  ungenerously 
fretful  and  madly  capricious !  I  am  conscious  of 
it ;  yet  I  cannot  correct  myself !  What  tender, 
honest  ioy  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met ! 
How  delipate  was  the  warmth  of  her  expressions ! 
I  was  ashamed  to  appear  less  happy,  though  I 
had  come  resolved  to  wear  a  face  of  coolness 
and  upbraiding.  Sir  Anthony's  prepuce  pre- 
vented my  proposed  eipostulations :  yet  1  must 
be  satisfied  that  she  has  not  been  so  very  happy 
in  my  absence.  She  is  coming !  Yes !  I  know 
the  nimbleness  of  her  tread,  when  she  thinks 
her  impatient  Faulkland  counts  the  roomentB  of 
her  stay. 
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Enter  Julia. 

Juiia,  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  ^ou  again  su 
SK»n. 

Faulk:  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  with  ray 
first  welcome,  restrained  as  we  were  hy  the  pre- 
sence of  a  thii-d  person  ? 

Juiia.  O  Faulkland,  when  your  kindness  can 
make  nic  thus  happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I 
discovered  sonieihuig  of  coldness  in  your  first 
salutation  ! 

Faulk.  Twas  hut  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was 
rejoiced  to  see  you — to  see  you  in  such  health. 
Sure  I  had  no  cause  for  coldness?  ; 

.  Julia.  Nay,  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  some- 
thing ill.  You  niust  not  conceal  fi-ou)  roe  what 
it  is. 

Faulk.  Well,  then — shall  I  own  to  you,  that 
my  joy  at  hearing  of  your  health  and  arrival 
here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres,  was  somewhat 
damped  by  his  dwelling  much  on  the  high  spirits 
you  ha'!  enjoyed  in  Devonshire — on  your  mirth, 
your  singing,  dancing,  and  I  kjiow  not  what ! — 
For  such  is  my  temper,  Julia,  that  I  should  re- 
gard every  mirthful  moment  in  your  absence  as 
a  treason  to  constancy :  The  mutual  tear  that 
steals  down  the  cheek  of  parting  lovers  is  a 
compact,  that  no  smile  shall  live  there  till  they 
nicet  again. 

Julia.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Faulk- 
land with  this  teasing,  minute  caprice  ?  Can  the 
idle  reports  of  a  silly  boor  weigh  in  your  breast 
against  my  tried  atfcctjon? 

Faulk.  They  hiive  no  weight  with  me,  Julia : 
No,  no ;  1  am  happy  if  you  have  been  so.  Yet 
only  say,  that  you  did  not  sing  with  mirth;  say 
that  you  thought  of  Faulkland  in  the  dance  ! 

Julia.  I  never  can  he  happy  in  your  absence ! 
If  I  wear  a  countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  shew 
that  my  mind  holds  no  doubt  of  my  Faulkland's 
truth.  If  I  seemed  sud,  it  were  to  make  malice 
triumpli ;  and  say,  t!iJ?l  I  had  fixed  my  heart  on 
one,  who  left  me  to  lament  his  roving,  and  my 
own  crcdulitv.  Believe  me,  Faulkland,  1  mean 
not  to  upbraid  you,  when  I  say,  that  I  have  oiten 
drcshcd  sorrow  in  smiles,  lest^  my  friends  should 
guess  whose  unkindness  liad  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk.  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me  ! 
O,  I  am  a  brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of 
your  true  constancy  ! 

Julia.  If  ever,  without  such  cause  from  you,  as 
I  will  not  suppose  possible,  you  find  my  nt&ction 
▼eerin^  but  a  point,  may  I  become  a  proverbial 
scoff  lor  levity  and  base  ingratitude! 

Faulk.  Ahf  Julia,  that  last  word  is  grating  to 
me  !  I  w  ould  I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitiuLe  1 
Search  your  heart,  Julia;  perhaps,  what  you 
have  mistaken  for  love,  is  but  the  warm  effusion 
of  a  too  thankful  heart ! 

Julia.  For  what  quality  must  I  love  you  ? 

Faulk.  For  no  quality  !  To  regard  me  for  any 
quality  of  mind  or  understanding,  were  only  to 


esteem  me.  And  for  person — I  have  often  wish- 
ed myself  defonned,  to  be  cooTinced  that  I  owed 
no  obligation  there  for  any  part  of  your  z&x>- 
tion. 

Julia.  Where  nature  lias  bestofwcd  a  show  of 
nice  attention  in  the  features  of  a  man,  be  should 
laugh  at  it  as  misplaced.  I  have  seen  men,  who, 
in  this  vain  article,  perhaps,  might  rank  above 
you ;  but  my  heart  has  never  asked  my  eyes  if  it 
were  so  or  not 

Faulk.  Now,  this  is  not  well  from  70U,  Julia; 
I  despise  person  in  a  man — ^yet,  if  you  loved  roc 
as  I  wish,  though  I  were  an  iEthiop,  you'd  tiiiuk 
none  so  fair. 

Julia.  I  sec  you  are  detcnnined  to  be  uokiixl. 
The  contract,  which  my  poor  father  bound  us  is, 
gives  you  more  than  a  lover's  privilege. 

Faulk.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed 
and  justify  my  doubts.  I  would  not  have  been 
more  free — no!  I  am  proud  of  my  restraint. 
Yet,  yet — perhaps  your  high  respect  alone  for 
this  solemn  compact  has  fettered  your  inclina- 
tions, which,  else,  had  made  a  worthier  choice. 
How  shall  I  be  sure,  had  you  remained  unbouad 
in  thought  and  promise,  that  I  should  still  \we 
been  the  object  of  your  persevering  love  ? 

Julia.  Then  try  me  now.  Let  us  be  frte  as 
strangers  as  to  what  is  past :  my  heart  will  not 
feel  more  liberty. 

Faulk.  There  now  !  So  hasty,  Julia  !  So  anx- 
ious to  be  free  !  If  your  love  for  me  were  fixed 
and  ardent,  you  would  not  lose  your  bold,  even 
thoutih  I  wished  it ! 

Juli{i.  Qhy  you  torture  me  to  the  heart !  I  can- 
not hear  it. 

Faulk.  1  do  not  mean  to  distress  yon.  If  I 
loved  you  less,  I  should  never  give  yf>u  an  uoetsy 
moment.  But  hear  me.  All  my  fretful  doubts 
arise  from  this.  Women  are  not  used  to  wei^b 
and  separate  the  motives  of  their  affections :  Uie 
cold  dictates  of  prudence,  gratitude,  or  filial  du- 
ty, may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  pleadings 
of  the  heart.  I  would  not  boast ;  yet  let  nie 
say,  that  1  have  neither  age,  person,  orcharactir, 
to  found  dislike  on  ;  my  fortune  such  as  few  la- 
dies could  be  charged  with  indiscretion  io  the 
match.  O  Julia !  when  love  recti *'es  such  coun- 
tenance from  prudence,  nice  minds  will  be  suspi- 
cious of  its  biith. 

Ji//ii.  1  know  Bot  wliitlicr  your  iosinuatioi)« 
would  tend :  but  as  they  seem  pressing  to  insult 
me,  I  will  spare  you  the  regret  of  ha\iug  dooe 
so.     I  ha\e  given  you  no  cauae  for  this ! 

[  Frit,  in  tearu 

Faulk.  In  tears !  Stay,  Julia :  stay  but  (or  a 
moment.  The  door  is  (astci^ed  !  Julm;  my  soul 
— but  for  one  moment:  I  hear  her  se^bbing.! 
'Sdcath  !  What  a  brute  am  I  to  use  her  thus! 
Yet  stay.  Ay  ;  she  ii  coming  now  :  Uow  liule 
resolution  there  is  iu  woman !  lloxv  a  few  soft 
words  can  turn  iliem  !  No,  faith  !  She  is  not  co- 
ming, cither.    Why,  Julia!  my  love!  say  but  thai 
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yoa  forgire  me;  come  but  to  tell  me  that;  now 
this  is  l>eing  too  resentful :  stay  I  she  is  coming 
too ;  I  thought  she  would  :  no  steadiness  in  any 
thing !  Her  going  away  must  have  been  a  mere 
tricky  then ;  she  shan't  see  that  I  was  hurt  by  it. 
I'll  affect  indi&rence — [Hums  a  tune :  then  Hi- 
tens.'] — No;  zounds!  She  is  not  coming !  Nor 
don't  intend  it,  I  suppose.  This  is  not  st^diness, 
but  obstinacy.  Yet  I  deserve  it.  What,  after 
so  longan  absence  to  quarrel  with  her  tender- 
ness !  Twas  barbarous  and  unmanly  !  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  see  her  now.  Til  wait  till  her 
just  resentment  is  abated ;  and  when  I  distress 
her  so  again,  may  I  lose  her  for  ever !  And  be 
linked,  instead,  to  some  antique  virago,  whose 
gnawing  passions,  and  long  hosirdcd  spleen,  shall 
make  me  curse  my  folly  half  the  day,  and  all 
the  night.  [Exit. 

SCEXE  III. — Mrs  Malaprop's  lodgings, 

JEnter  Mrs  Malaprqp,  with  a  letter  in  Iter 
handy  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Airs  MaL  Your  being  sir  Anthony's  son,  cap- 
tain, would  itself  be  a  sufficient  accommodation ; 
but,  from  the  ingenuity  of  your  appearance,  I  am 
convinced  you  deserve  the  character  here  given 
of  you. 

Abs,  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that,  as  I  never 
yet  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Lan- 
guish, my  principal  inducement,  in  this  aSair,  at 
present,  is  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  Mrs 
Aialaprop ;  of  whose  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, elegant  manners,  and  unaffected  learning, 
DO  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs  MaL  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour  !  I 
beg,  captain,  you'll  be  seated. — [HU.] — Ah  !  few 
gentlemen,  now-a-da3rs,  know  how  to  value  the 
ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman  I  Few  think  hoff 
a  little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman  !  Men 
have  no  sense,  bow,  but  for  the  worthless  flower 
of  beauty ! 

Abs.  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  madam ;  yet  I 
fear  our  ladies  should  share  the  blame;  they 
think  our  admiration  of  beauty  so  great,  that 
knowledge  in  them  would  be  superfluous.  Tlius, 
like  garden  trees,  they  seldom  shew  fruit,  till 
time  has  robbed  them  of  the  more  specious  blos- 
som. Few,  like  Mrs  Malaprop  and  the  orange^ 
tr  e,  are  rich  in  both  at  once  ! 

Mrs  MaL  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good- 
breeding  ;  he  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness. 
You  are  not  ignorant,  captain,  that  this  giddy  girl 
has  soipchovv  contrived  to  fi ;  her  affections  on  a 
beggarly,  strolling,  eveVdn  pping  ensign,  whom 
none  of  us  have  seen,  and  nobody  knows  any 
thing  of 

Abs.  O,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before. — 
I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  her  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Mrs  MaL  You  are  very  good,  and  very  consi- 
derate, captain.    I  am  sure  I  have  done  every 


thing  in  my  power,  since  I  exploded  the  afl^ir ; 
long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunctions  on  her^ 
never  to  think  on  the  fellow  again.  I  have  since 
laid  sir  Anthony's  preposition  before  her ;  but,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  she  seems  resolved  to  decline 
every  particle  that  I  enjoin  her. 

Abs.  It  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed,  ma* 
dam. 

Mrs  MaL  Oh  !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to 
such  a  degree  !  I  thought  she  had  persisted  from 
corresponding  with  him ;  but,  behold,  this  very 
day,  I  have  interceded  another  letter  from  the 
fellow  ;  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Abs.  O  the  devil !  my  last  note.  [Aside^ 

Mrs  MaL  Ay ;  here  it  is. 

Abs.  Ay ;  my  note  indeed !  O  the  little  trai- 
tress Lucy !  [Aside. 

Mrs  MaL  There ;  perhaps  you  may  know  the 
writing. 

[Gives  him  the  letter, 

Abs.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before ;  yes, 
I  certainlv  must  have  seen  this  hand  before — 

Mrs  MaL  Nay ;  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  [Reads.] — *  My  soul's  idol;  my  adored 
Lydia !'  Very  tender,  indeed  ! ' 

Airs  MaL  Tender !  ay,  and  prophane,  too,  o' 
my  conscience ! 

Abs.  '  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  intelli- 

*  gence  you  send  me ;  the  more  so,  as  my  new  r»- 
i  val' 

Mrs  MaL  That's  you,  sir. 

Abs.  *  Has  universally  the  character  of  being 
'  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  ho- 
'  nour.'    Well,  that^s  handsome  enough. 

Mrs  MaL  O,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in 
writing  so. 

Abs.  That  he  had ;  I'll  answer  for  him,  ma- 
dam. 

Afrs  MaL  But  go  on,  sir ;  you'll  see  present- 
ly- 

Abs.  *  As  for  the  old  weather-))eaten  she-dra- 

'  gon,  who  guards  you,' — Who  can  he  mean  by 
that  ?  ^ 

Airs  Mai.  Me,  sir :  me  :  he  means  me  there  ; 
'what  do  you  think,  now  ?  But  go  on  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel ! — '  It  shall  go  hard 
'  but  I  will  elude  her  vigilance^  as  [  am  told  that 
'  tlie  same  ridiculous  vanity,  which  makes  her 

*  dress  up  her  coarse  features,  and  deck  her  dull 
chat  with  hard  words  which  she  don't  under^ 

*  stand' 


Mrs  MaL  There,  sir !  an  attack  upon  my  lan- 
Eige  !   What  do  you  tliink  of  that  ?    An  aspei^ 
upon  my  parts  of  speech  !  Was  ever  such  a 
E? !   Sure,  if  I  reprehend  any  thing  in  this 


guage 

sion 

brute 


world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a 
nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  ! 

Abs.  He  dcsenes  to  be  hanged  and  quartered ! 
Let  me  see — *  same  ridiculous  vanity'— 

Airs  MaL  You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs,  I  beg  pardon,  madaia — ^  does  also  lay 
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*  her  open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flat- 

*  tery  and  pretended  admiration  ;* — an  impudent 
coxcomb ! — *  so  that  I  have  a  scheme  to  see  you 

*  shortly  with  the   old  harridan's  consent,  and 
'  even  to  make  her  a  go-between  in  our  inter- 

*  view/,    Was  ever  such  assurance ! 

Mrs  Mai.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  like 
it  ?  He'll  elude  my  vigilance,  will  he — ^yes,  yes  ! 
Ha,  ha !  he's  very  likely  to  enter  these  doors ! 
We'll  try  who  can  plot  biest ! 

Abs,  So  we  will,  madam ;  so  we  will.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  a  conceited  puupy,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well,  but, 
Mrs  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems  so  infatuated  by 
this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to  wink  at  her  cor- 
responding with  him  for  a  little  time — ^let  her 
even  plot  an  elopement  with  him — then  do  you 
connive  at  her  escape — while  I,  just  in  the  nick, 
will  have  the  fellow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly 
contrive  to  carry  her  off  in  nis  stead  ! 

Mrs  Mai,  I  am  delighted  with  tlic  scheme ! 
never  was  any  thing  better  perpetrated  ! 

Abs,  But,  pray,  could  not  I  see  the  lady  for  a 
few  minutes,  now }  1  sliould  like  to  try  her  tem- 
per a  little. 

Mrs  Mai.  Why,  I  don't  know ;  T  doubt  she  is 
hot  prepared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind.  There  is  a 
decorum  in  these  matters. 

Abs.  0  Lord  !  she  won't  mind  me ;  only  tell 
her  Beverley 

Mrs  Mai.  Sir ! 

Abs.  Gently,  good  tongue !  [Aside, 

Mrs  Mai.  What  did  you  say  of  Beverley  ? 

Abs.  O,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you  should 
tell  her,  by  way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley  who 
was  below ;  she'd  come  down  fast  enough  then 
—ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs  MaL  ^would  be  a  trick  she  well  de- 
'serves ;  besides,  you  know  the  fellow  tells  her 
he'll  get  my  consent  to  her ;  ha,  ha  !  Let  him  if 
he  can,  I  say  again.  Lydia,  come  down  here  ! — 
^Calling."] — He  U  make  me  a  go-between  in  their 
interviews !  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come  down,  I  say,  Ly- 
dia! I  don't  wonder  at  y^ur  laughing;  ha,  ha, 
ha !  His  impudence  is  tnily  ridiculous. 

Abs.  ^ris  very  ridiculovs,  upon  my  soul,  ma- 
dam !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs  MaL  The  little  hassy  won't  hear.  Well, 
I'll  go  and  tell  her  at  oace  who  it  is ;  she  shall 
know  that  captain  Absolute  is  come  to  wait  on 
her.  And  I'll  make  her  behave  as  becomes  a 
joung  woman. 

Abs.  As  you  please,  madam. 

Mrs  Mai.  For  the  present  captain,  your  sei^ 
Tant.  Ah  !  you've  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  see ; 
elude  my  vigilance  !  yes,  yes ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Exit  Mrs  Mal. 

Abs.  Ha,  ha,  hn  !  One  would  think,  now,  that 
I  might  throw  off  all  disguise  at  once,  and  seize 
niy  prize  with  security ;  but  such  is  Lydia's  ca- 
price, that  to  undeceive  were  probably  to  Io!»e 
iier.    I'll  see  whether  she  knows  me. 

[  Walks  aside,  and  seems  engaged  in  looking 
at  the  pictures. 


Enter  Ltdia. 

Lydia.  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  throadk! 
Surely  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful,  than  tow 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  loathsome  addresses  of  a 
stranger  to  one^s  heart.  I  hare  heard  of  girls, 
persecuted  as  I  am,  who  have  appealed  in  behalf 
of  their  favoured  lover,  to  the  generosity  of  his 
rival :  suppose  I  were  to  try  it — ^there  stands  the 
hated  rival— an  officer,  too  !  But  O  bow  unlike 
my  Beverley  !  I  wonder  he  don't  begin ;  truly, 
he  seems  a  very  negligent  wooer !  Quite  tt  his 
ease,  upon  my  word  1  I'll  speak  first ;  Mr  Ab- 
solute ! 

Abs.  Madam.  [Turns  romid, 

Lydia.  O  Heavens  !  Beverley ! 

An.  Hush !  hush,  my  life !  softly  !  be  not  sur- 
prised! 

Lydia.  I  am  so  astonished  !  and  so  terrified ! 

and  so  overjoyed  ! for  Heaven's  sake !  hov 

came  you  here  ? 

Abs.  Briefly 1  have  deceived  yonr  aont— 

I  was  informed,  that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit 
here  this  evening ;  and,  contriving  to  have  hint 
kept  away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for  cip- 
tam  Absolute. 

Lydia.  O  charming ! ^And  she,  really  takes 

you  for  young  Absolute  ? 

Abs,  6,  she's  convinced  of  it ! 

Lydia.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  can't  forbear  langluo^ 
to  think  how  her  sagacity  is  oveivreached  ! 

Abs.  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  moments 
such  another  opportunity  may  not  occur- 
then  let  me  now  conjure  my  kind,  my  condes- 
cending angely  to  fix  the  time  when  I  may  res- 
cue her  from  undeserving  persecution,  and,  with 
a  licensed  warmth,  plead  for  my  reward. 
.  Lydia.  Will  you,  then,  Beverley,  consent  to 
forfeit  that  portion  of  my  paltry  wealth?  that 
burden  on  the  wings  of  love  ? 

Abs.  O,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in  lore* 

lincss ! Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy  love-r- 

'twill  be  generous  in  you,  Lydia — for  well  you 
know,  it  is  the  only  dowei'  your  poor  Beverley 
can  repay. 

Lydia.  How  persuasive  are  his  words ! — bow 
charming  will  poverty  be  with  him  ! 

Abs.  Ah  !  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then 
live !  Love  shall  be  our  idol  and  support !  w« 
will  worship  him  with  a  monastic  strictness;  ab- 
juring all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every  thought 
and  action  there  !  Proud  of  calamity,  we  will 
enjoy  the  wreck  of  wealth ;  while  the  sarround- 
ing  gloom  of  adversity  shall  make  the  flame  of 
our  pure  love  show  doubly  bright.  By  Heavens! 
I  would  fling  all  goods  of  fortune  from  me  with 
a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy  the  scene  where  I  might 
clasp  my  Lydia  to  my  bosom,  and  say,  the  woirhl 
affords  no  smile  to  mc — but  here^-; — - — [Embra- 
cing ker.l  If  she  holds  out  now,  the  dievil  is  in 
it!  [Asidf. 

Lydia,  Now  could  I  fly  with  hioa  to  the  Aatt- 
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podes  !  but  my  persecution  is  not  yet  come  to  a 
crisis. 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop,  Httening, 

Mr$  Mai.  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the 
little  hussy  deports  herself.  [Aiide, 

Aht,  So  pensive,  Lydia ! — Is,  then,  your  warmth 
abated? 

Mrt  MaL  Warmth  abated ! — so,  she  has  been 
in  a  passion,  I  suppose  ? 

lA/dia.  No — nor  ever  can  while  I  have  life. 

Mrs  MaL  An  ill-tempered  little  devil !  Shell 
be  in  a  passion  all  her  life — will  she  ? 

Ljfdia,  Think  not  the  idle  threats  of  my  ridi- 
culous aunt  can  ever  have  any  weight  with  me. 

Mrs  MaL  V^ery  dutiful,  upon  my  word  ! 

iMduL  Let  her  choice  be  captain  Absolute, 
t>ut  ceveHey  is  mine. 

Mrs  Mai,  I  am  astouished  at  her  assurance ! 
To  his  face  ! — this  is  to  his  face ! 

Abs,  Thus,  then,  let  me  enforce  my  suit 

[Kneeling, 
^  Mrs  Mar,  Aye,  poor  young  man  ! — down  on 

hb  knees  intreatiug  for  pity ! 1  can  contain 

no  longer. — Why,  thou  vixen !  I  have  overheard 
jou ! 

Ahs.  O,  confound  her  vigilance  !  [Aside. 

Mrs  MaL  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not  how 
to  apoloeize  for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

Abs.  So — all's  safe,  I  find/  [i^wcte.J— I  have 
hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young  la- 
dy  

Mrs  MaL  O,  there  s  nothing  to  be  hoped  for 
from  her — she*s  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on 
the  banks  of  Nile  ! 

Ijfdia.  Nay,  madam ;  what  do  you  charge  me 
with,  now  ? 

Mrs  MaL  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel  i  did 
not  you  tell  this  gentleman,  to  his  face,  that  you 
lored  another  better  ?  did  not  you  say  you  never 
would  be  his? 

Lydia,  No,  madam,  I  did  not. 

Mrs  Mai,  Good  Heavens !  what  assurance  ! 
Lydia,  Lydia,  you  ought  to  know,  that  lying  don't 
become  a  young  woman  1  Did  not  you  boast, 
that  Beverley — that  stroller  Beverley,  possessed 
your  heart  ?    Tell  me  that,  I  say ! 

Lydia,  Tis  true,  madam,  and  none  but  Be- 
verley  

Mrs  MaL  Hold !  hold,  assurance !  you  shall 
not  be  so  rude. 

Abs,  Nay ;  pray,  Mrs  Malaprop,  don't  stop  the 
young  lady's  speech :  she's  very  welcome  to  talk 
thus — it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least,  I  assure 
you. 

Mrs  MaL  You  are  too  gdod,  captain — too  ami- 
ably patient — but  come  with  me,  miss, Let 

us  see  you  again  soon,  captain — remember  what 
we  have  fixed. 

Abs.  I  shall,  madam. 

Mrs  Mai,  Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the 
^ntieman. 


Lydia.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Bever- 
ley, my  loved  Pev 

Mrs  MaL  Hussy  !  FU  choak  the  word  in  your 
throat ! — ^Come  along,  come  along ! 

[Exeunt  severally — Absolute  kissing  his 
hand  to  Lydia — Mrs  Malaprop  stojH 
ping  her  from  speaking. 

SCENE  i\^— AcREs's  lodgings. 

Acres  and  David. — Acres  as  just  dressed. 

Acres.  Indeed,  David !  do  you  think  I  become 
it  so? 

David.  You  are  quite  another  creature,  believe 
me,  master,  by  tlie  mass  !  an'  we've  any  luck,  we 
shall  see  the  Devon  monkerony  in  all  the  printr* 
shops  in  Bath  ! 

Acres,  Dress  docs  make  a  difference,  David. 

David.  Tis  all  in  all,  I  think— -difference  ! 
why,  an'  you  were  to  go  now  to  Clod-Hall,  I  am 
certain  the  old  lady  wouldn't  know  you  :  .master 
Butler  wouldn't  believe  his  own  eyes ;  and  Mrs 
Pickle  would  cry,  '  Lard  preserve  me  !'  our  dai- 
ry-maid would  come  giggling  to  the  door;  and  I. 
warrant  Dolly  Tester,  your  honour's  favourite^ 

would  blush  like  my  waistcoat! Oons!  I'll 

bold  a  gallon,  there  an't  a  dog  in  the  house  but 
would  bark,  and  I  question  whether  Phillis  would 
wag  a  hair  of  her  tail ! 

Acres.  Aye,  David,  there's  nothing  like  polish- 
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David.  So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots ;  but 
the  boy  never  heeds  me  ! 

Acres,  But,  David,  has  Mr  De-la-grace  been 
here  ?  I  must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  chasings 
and  boring. 

David.  1*11  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do— and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for 
me  at  the  post-office. 

David,  I  will.  By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  look- 
ing at  your  head !  If  I  hadn't  been  by  at  the 
cookins,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  should  have  known 
the  dish  again  myself !  [Exit^. 

Acres  comes  forward,  practising  a  dancing  step^ 

Acres,  Sink,  slide— coupee — Confound  the  first 
inventors  of  cotillons,  say  I ! — they  are  as  bad  a» 
algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen — I  can  walk  a 
mmuet  easy  enough,  when  I  am  forced— *and  I 
have  been  accounted  a  good  stick  in  a  country- 
dance.— Odds  jiggs  and  tabors !— I  never  va- 
lued your  cross-over  to  couple — figure  in— right 
aud  left — and  I'd  foot  it  with  e'er  a  captain  in 
the  county  !— but  these  outlandish  heathen  alle- 
mandes  and  cotillons  are  quite  beyond  me ! — I 
shall  never  prosper  at  them,  that^s  sure — mine 
are  true-born  Endish  legfr-^they  don't  understand 
their  curst  Frencn  lingo  !— their  pas  this,  and  pas 
that,  and  pas  t'other !— Damn  me !  my  feet  don't 
like  to  be  called  paws!  no, 'tis  certain  I  hart, 
most  antigallican  toes ! 
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Enitr  Servant. 

« 

Ser.  Here  is  sir  Lucius  0"Trigger  to  wait  on 
\ou,  sir. 

Acres,  Shew  hira  in. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius. 
Sir  Luc,  Mr  Acres,  I  am  delighted  to  embrace 


vou. 


Acres.  My  dear  sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brought 
you  so  suddenly  to  Batli  ? 

^cre».  Faith  !  I  have  followed  Cupid's  jark-a- 
lantern,  and  find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last ! 
In  short,  I  have  been  very  ill-used,  sir  Lucius. 
I  don't  choose  to  mention  names ;  but  look  on 
me  as  on  a  very  ill-uscil  2;entleman. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  w  hat  is  the  case  ?  I  ask  no 
names. 

Acres.  Mark  me,  sir  Lucius :  I  fall  as  deep  as 
need  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady — her  friends 
take  my  part — I  follow  her  to  Bath — send  word 
of  my  arrival — and  receive  answer,  that  the  lady 
IS  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of  f  This,  sir  Lucius, 
I  call  being  ill-used. 

Sir  Lnr^  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience  !  Pray, 
can  you  divine  the  caufre  of  it? 

Acres.  Why,  there's  the  matter;  she  has  ano- 
ther lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now 
in  Bath. — Odds  slanders  and  lies  !  he  must  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it ! 

Sir  Luc.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there  ?  And 
you  think  he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly  .* 

Acres.  Unfairly  !  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  ne- 
ver could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc,  Then,  sure  you  know  what  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Acres,  Not  I,  upon  my  soul ! 

Sir  Luc.  We  wear  no  swords  here;  but  you 
understand  me  ? 

Acres.  What !  figbt  him  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Aye,  to  be  sure ;  what  can  I  mean 
else? 

Acres.  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I  think  he  has  given  you  the 
greatest  provocation  in  the  world.  Can  a  man 
commit  a  more  heinous  offence  against  another, 
than  to  fail  in  love  with  the  same  woman?  O, 
by  my  soul !  it  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach 
of  friendship. 

Acres.  Breach  of  friendship !  Aye,  aye ;  but  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  this  man.  I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  argument  at  all ;  he  has 
the  less  right,  then,  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acres.  Gad  !  that's  true — I  grow  full  of  anger, 
sir  Lucius  !  I  fire  apace  !  Odds  hilts  and  blades  ! 
I  find  a  man  may  have  a  deal  of  valour  in  him, 
and  not  know  it !  But  couldn't  I  contrive  to 
have  a  little  right  of  my  side  ? 

Sir  Luc.  What  the  devil  signifies  right,  when 
your  honour  is  concerned  ?  Do  you  think  Adiiiles, 


or  my  little  Alexander  the  Great,  ever  inquired 
where  the  right  lay  ?  No,  by  ray  soul !  they  drew 
their  broad  swords,  and  left  the  lazy  sods  uf 
peace  to  settle  the  justice  of  it. 

Acres.  Vour  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to 
my  heart !  I  believe  courage  must  be  catching! 
I  certaiidy  do  feel  a  kind  uf  valour  rising  a^  it 

were — a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may  say Odds 

flints,  pans,  and  triggers !  I'll  challenge  bim  di- 
rect ly. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  my  little  friend  !  if  I  had  Blun- 
derbuss-hall here — I  coulrl  show  you  a  range  of 
ancestry,  in  the  OTriggcr  line,  that  would  fur- 
nish the  new  room  !  every  one  of  wh(MU  had 
killed  his  man  !  For  thouiih  the  mansion-house 
and  dn-ty  acres  have  slipt  throngh  my  fingers,  I 
thank  Heaven,  our  honour,  and  the  family-jMC- 
turcs,  are  Jis  fresh  as  ever  ! 

Acres.  O,  sir  Lucius,  I  have  had  ancestors, 
too ! — every  man  of  them  colonel  or  captnio  in 
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the  militia  ! Odds  balls  and  ban-els  I  say  no 

more — I'm  braced  for  it ! — The  thunder  of  your 
words  has  soured  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in 

my  breast ! Zounds  !  as  the  man  in  the  pity 

says,  *  I  could  do  such  deeds ' 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come ;  there  must  be  no  pas- 
sion at  all  in  the  case — these  tilings  should  al- 
ways be  done  civilly. 

Acres.  I  muSt  be  in  a  passion,  sir  Lucius 1 

must  be  in  a  rage.* — Dear  sir  Lucius,  let  me  be 
in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me. — Come,  here's  pen  and 
paper.  [Sits  down  to  wr*7e.]  I  would  the  ink  were 
red  ! — Indite,  I  say  indite  ! — How  shall  I  begin ! 
Odds  bullets  and  blades !  Ill  write  a  good  buld 
hand,  however. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  compose  yourself. 

Acres.  Come — now,  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath? 
Do,  sir  Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a  damme ! 

Sir  Luc.  Pho,  pho  !  do  the  thing  decently,  and 
like  a  Christian.     Begin  now — *  Sir 

Acres.  That's  too  civil  by  half. 

Sir  Luc.  *  To  prevent  the  confasion  that  might 
*  arise ' 


Acres.  W'ell- 


Sir  Luc,  '  From  our  both  addressing  the  same 
'  lady ' 

Acres.  Aye ;  there's  the  reason — *  same  lady—' 
Well 

Sir  Luc.  '  I  shall  expect  the  honour  of  your 
*  company 

Acres.  Zounds !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  dinner! 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  be  easy. 

Acres,  Well,  then — *  honour  of  your  compa- 
ny  ' 

Sir  Luc.  *  To  settle  our  pretensions — • •* 

Acres.  Well. 

Sir  Luc.  Let  me  see ;  rtye,  King's  Mead-field 
will  do *  in  King's  Mead-fields.' 

Acres.  So  that's  done. Well,  ni  fold  it  up 

presently  ;  my  own  crest a  hand  and  dagger 

shall  be  the  seal. 

Sir  Luc.  You  see,  now,  this  little  explanatioa 
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wiU  put  a  stop,  at  ODce,  to  all  confusion  or  mis- 
understanding that  might  arise  between  you. 

Acres,  Aye,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing. 

Sir  Luc  Now,  Tli  leave  you  to  fix  your  own 
time.  Take  my  advice,  and  you*il  decide  it  this 
evening,  if  you  can ;  then  let  the  worst  come  of 
it,  'twill  be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 

Acres.  Very  true. 

Sir  Luc,  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you, 
imless  it  be  by  letter,  till  the  evening.  I  would 
do  myself  the  honour  to  carry  your  message; 
but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I  shall  have 


just  such  another  afiair  on  my  own  hands.  There 
IS  a  gay  captain  here,  who  put  a  jest  on  me  late- 
ly, at  the  expence  of  ray  country,  aud  I  only  want 
to  fall  in  with  the  gentleman,  to  call  him  out. 

Acres,  By  my  valour,  I  should  like  to  see  you 
fi^ht  first !  Odds  li^e  !  I  should  like  to  see  you 
kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  little  lesson. 

Sir  Luc,  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing 

you. Well,  for  the  present — but  remember 

now,  when  ^ou  meet  your  antagonist,  do  every 
thing  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner.  Let  your 
courage  be  as  keen,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
polished  as  your  sword.  [Exeunt  severalty. 


ACT    IV. 


'  SCENE  L — Acres'  lodgings. 

Enter  Acres  and  David. 

David,  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir,  I  would  do  no 
such  thing! — ne'er  a  sir  Lucius  OTrip:ger  in  the 
kingdom  should  make  me  fight,  when  I  wasn't  so 
minded.  Oons  !  what  will  the  old  lady  say,  when 
she  hears  o*t? 

Acres,  Ah  !  David,  if  you  had  heard  sir  Lu- 
cius !  Odds  sparks  and  flames !  he  would  have 
roused  your  valour. 

Daind,  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hates  such  blood- 
thirsty cormorauts.  Look'ee,  master,  if  you'd 
wanted  a  bout  at  boxing,  quarter-staff,  or  short- 
stafi^  I  should  never  be  the  qnan  to  bid  you  cry, 
off:  But  for  your  curst  sharps  and  snaps^  1  never 
knew  any  good  come  of  them. 

Acres,  But  my  honour,  David,  my  honour !  I 
must  be  very  careful  of  my  honour. 

Dttvid,  Aye,  by  the  mass !  and  I  would  be  ve- 
ry careful  of  it ;  and  I  think,  in  return,  my  honour 
couldn't  do  less  than  to  be  very  careful  of  me. 

Acres.  Odds  blades,  David  !  no  gentleman  will 
ever  risk  the  loss  of  his  honour  ! 

David,  I  say,  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in 

honour  never  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman 

Look'ee,  master,  this  honour  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
marvellous  false  friend !  aye,  truly,  a  very  cour- 
tier-like servant ! — Put  the  case :  I  was  a  gentle- 
man (which,  thank  God !  no  one  can  say  of  me) ; 
well,  my  honour  makes  me  quarrel  with  another 

eentleman  of  my  acquaintance. So,  we  fight. 

(Pleasant  enough  that !)  Boh  !  I  kill  him  !  (the 
more's  my  luck).  Now,  pray,  who  gets  the  pro- 
fit of  it  ?    Why,  my  honour  ! — But,  put  the  case, 

that  he  kills  me ! By  the  mass  f  I  go  to  the 

wormS|  and  my  honour  whips  over  to  my  ene- 

Acres.  No,  David — in  that  case !  Odds  crowns 
and  laurels  !  your  honour  follows  you  to  the 
grave. 

David.  Now,  thi^t's  just  the  place  where  I 
ooald  make  a  shift  to  do  without  it 

Acres,  Zounds  !  David,  you  are  a  coward ! 
It  doesn't  become  my  valour  to  listen  to  you. 

Vol.  It 


What,  shall  I  disgrace  my  ancestors  ?  Think  of 
that,  David ;  think  what  it  would  be  to  disgrace 
my  ancestors ! 

David.  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of  not 
disgracing  them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as  you  can 
out  of  their  company.  Look'e  now,  master,  to 
^o  to  them  in  such  baste,  with  an  ounce  of  lead 
in  your  brains !  I  should  think  might  as  well  be 
let  alone.  Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of 
folks;  but  they  are  the  last  people  I  should 
choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaintance  with. 

Acres.  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  there 
is  such  very,  very,  very,  very  great  danger! 
hey  ?  Odds  life  !  people  often  fight  without  any 
mischief  done ! 

David.  By  the  mass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one 
against  you  ! — Oons !  liere  to  meet  some  lion- 
headed  fellow,  I  warrant,  with  his  damned 
double-barrelled  swords,  uid  cut-and-thrust 
pistols  !  lord  bless  us  !  it  makes  me  tremble  to 
think  o't! — Those  be  such  desperate  bloody- 
minded  weapons  !  Well,  I  never  could  abide 
them !  from  a  child  I  never  could  fancy  them  ! — 
I  suppose  there  a'n't  been  so  merciless  a  beast 
in  the  world  as  your  loaded  pistol ! 
Acres,  Zounds !  I  won't  be  afraid — Odds  fire 

and  fury !  you  shan't  make  me  afraid.-; Here 

is  the  challenge,  and  I  have  sent  for  my  dear 
friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 

David.  Aye,  in  the  name  of  mischief,  let  him 
be  the  messenger. — For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  lend 
a  hand  to  it  fDr  the  best  horse  in  your  stable. 
By  the  mass !  it  don't  look  like  another  letter  I 
It  is,  as  I  may  fay,  a  designing  and  malicious- 
lookipg  letter ;  and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpow«> 
der  like  4  soldier^s  pouch !— Oons  I  I  wouldn't 
swear  it  may'nt  go  on ! 

Acres,  Out,  you  poltroon  ! — you  ha'n't  the  va- 
lour of  a  grass-hopper. 

David,  Well,  1  say  no  more  ;  'twill  .be  sad 
news,  to  be  sure,  at  Clod  Hall !  but  I  have  done. 
How  Phillis  will  howl  when  she  hears  of  it ! — 
Aye,  poor  bitch,  she  little  thinks  what  shooting 
her  master^s  going  after  !  And  I  warrant  old 
Cropi  who  has  carried  your  honour,  field  an^ 
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road,  these  ten  years,  will*  curse  the  hour  he  was 
born.  [Whimpering. 

Acre$,  It  wou't  do,  David — I  am  determined 
to  fight — so  get  along,  you  coward,  while  I'm  in 
the  mind. 

Enter  Seroant, 

Ser.  Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres,  O  !  shew  him  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

David.  Well,  Heaven  send  we  be  all  alive 
this  time  to-morrow ! 

Acres,  What's  that  ? — Don't  provoke  me, 
David! 

David.  Good  bye,  master.  [Whimpering. 

Acres.  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly, 
croaking  raven.  [Exit  David. 

Enter  Absolute. 

Abs.  What's  the  matter,  Bob  ? 

Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead  ! — If 
I  hadn't  the  valour  of  St  George  and  the  dragon 
to  boot — 

Abs.  But  what  did  you  want  with  me,  Bob  ? 

Acres.  O  ! — There — [Gives  him  the  challen^ie.] 

Abs.  *  To  ensign  Beverley.'  So,  what's  gomg 
on  now  ?  [AsideT]  Well,  what's  this  ? 

Acres.  A  challenge  ! 

Abs.  Indeed  ! — Why,  you  won't  fight  him, 
will  you,  Bob  ? 

Acres.  '£gad,  but  I  will.  Jack. — Sir  Lucius  has 
wrought  me  to  it.  lie  has  left  me  full  of  rage, 
and  1*11  fight  this  evening,  that  so  mudi  good 
passion  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Abs.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Acres.  Why,  as  I  think  you  know  something 
of  this  fellow,  I  want  you  to  find  him  out  for  me, 
and  give  him  this  mortal  defiance. 

Abs.  Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust  me  he  gets 
it. 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear 
Jack  ;  but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  dea|  of 
trouble. 

Abs.  Not  in  the  least ;  I  beg  you  won't  men- 
tion it. — No  trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Acres.  You  are  very  kind. — What  it  is  to  have 
a  friend  ! — You  couldn't  be  my  second — could 
you,  Jack  ? 

Abs.  Why  no.  Bob,  not  in  this  affair  ;  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend  sir 
Lucius.  I  shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however, 
Jack. 

Abs.  Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring 
for  the  captain. 

Abs.  I'll  come  instantly. — W^cll,  my  little  hero, 
success  attend  you.  [Going. 

Acres.  Stay,  stay.  Jack!  If  Beverley  should 
ask  you  wliat  kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  is, 


do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a  fellow !  will  yon 
Jack .? 

Abs.  To  be  sure  I  shall. — FU  say  yoa  are  a 
determined  dog  !  hey.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Aye,  do,  do,  do ;  and  if  that  frkhtens 
him,  'egad,  perhaps  he  mayn't  come.  So  tell 
him  I  generally  kill  a  man  a-week ;  will  yoo, 
Jack  ? 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will ;  I'll  say  you  are  called  in 
the  country.  Fighting  Bob. 

Acres.  Right,  right ;  'tis  all  to  prevent  mis- 
chief; for  I  don't  want  to  take  his  hfe,  if  I  dear 
my  honour. 

Abs.  No!  that's  very  kind  of  you. 

Acres.  Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him  ? 
do  you,  Jack  } 

Abs.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not,^— But  a 
devil  of  a  fellow,  hey  ?  [Gving. 

Acres.  True,  true ;  but  stay — stay.  Jack 

you  may  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a 
rage  befi^re ;  a  most  devouring  rage ! 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will. 

Acres.  Remember,  Jade — a  determined  dog  I 

Abs.  Aye,  aye ;  Fighting  Bob  ! 

[Ereuni  stveralbf. 

SCENE  II.— Mrs  Malaprop's  lodgings. 

Mrs  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

Mrs  Mai.  Why,  thou  perverse  one !  tell  me 
what  you  can  object  to  him  ?  Isn't  lie  a  haod- 
sonie  man  ?  tell  me  that. — A  genteel  man  ?  a 
pretty  figure  of  a  man  ? 

Lydia.  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praisng ! 
[Aside!] — So  is  Beverley,  madam. 

Mrs  Mai.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please. 
— Caparisons  don't  become  a  young  woman. — 
No  1  captain  Absolute  is,  indeed,  a  fine  gentle- 
man ! 

Lydia.  Ay;  the  captain  Absolute  you  have 
seen.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Mai.  Then,  he's  so  well  bred ;  so  fall  of 
alacrity,  and  adulation  ! — and  has  so  much  to  sar 
for  himself: — in  such  good  language,  too! — His 
physiognomy  so  grammatical : — Then,  his  presence 
IS  so  noble :  I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought 
of  what  Hftmlet  says  in  the  play : — '  Hesperian 

*  curls — the  front  oi*  Job  himself! — an  eye,  like 
*■  March,  to  threaten  at  command  ! — a  station, 

*  like  IJarry  Mercuiy,  new — '  Something  about 
kissing — on  a  hill— rhowever,  the  similitude  struck 
me  directly. 

Lydia.  How  enraged  she'll  be  present!?  when 
she  discovers  her  mistake  !  \Asiide. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Anthony  and  captain  Absolute  are 
below,  madam. 

Mrs  MaL  Shew  them  up  here.  [Exit  Servant.] 
Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  bcliaving  as  be- 
comes a  young  woman. — Snew  your  good  breed- 
ing, at  least,  though  you  luive  forgot  your  duty. 
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lAfdia,    Madam,  I  have  told  you  my  resolu- 
tion ! — I  shall  not  only  give  him  no  encourogo- 
m«nty  but  I  won't  even  speak  to,  or  look  at  him. 
[Flings  herself  into  a  chair,  with  her  face 
from  the  dottr,] 

Enter  Sir  Anthony,  and  Absolute. 

Sir  Anth,  Here  we  are,  Mrs  Maiaprop,  come 
to  mitigate  the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty ; 
aiul  di^Bculty  enoui^h  I  had  to  bring  this  fel- 
low,— I  don't  know  what's  tlie  matter ;  but,  if  I 
had  not  held  him  by  force,  he'd  have  given  uie 
the  slip, 

Mrs  HiaL  You  have  infinite  trouble,  sir  An- 
thony, in. the  affair. — I  am  asliamed  for  tlic  cause ! 
Lydia,  Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  you  ! — puy  your  rc- 
spt-cts  !  [Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Anth,  I  hope,  madam,  that  miss  Languish 
the 


has  reflected  on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and 
the  regard  du#  to  her  aunt's  choice,  and  my  alli- 
ance.— Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her.    [Aside  to  him. 

Abs.  What  the  de%'il  shall  I  do?  [Aside.]  You 
see,  sir,  she  woq*t  even  look  at  me,  whilst  you 
are  here.  I  knew  she  would  not!— I  told  you 
so— Let  me  eutrcnt  you,  sir,  to  leave  us  toge- 
tiier! 

[Absolute  seems  to  expostulate  with  his 
father.] 

Ijfdia.  [Aside.]  I  wonder  I  have  not  heard  my 
aunt  exclaun  yet  1  sure  slic  can't  have  looked  at 

him  ! perhaps  their  regimentals  are  alike, 

and  she  is  something  blind. 

Sir  Anth,  I  say,  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot,  yet. 

Mrs  Mai.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir  Anthony,  tlint 
my  affluence  over  my  niece  is  very  small. — Turn 
round,  Lydia ;  I  blush  for  you  !      [Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss 
Languish  will  assign  what  cause  of  dislike  she  ran 
have  to  my  son  ! — Why  don't  you  begin,  Jack  ? — 
Speak,  you  puppy — speak  !  [Aside  to  him. 

Mrs  Mai.  It  is  impossible,  sir  Anthony,  she 

can  liave  any. — She  will  not  say  she  has. 

Answer,  hussy !  why  don't  you  answer  ? 

[Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  Then,  madam,  I  trust  tnat  a  childish 
and  hasty  predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's 

happiness. Zounds,  sirrah,  why  don't  you 

speak  ?  [Aside  to  him. 

Ltfdia.  [Aside.]  I  think  my  lover  seems  as  lit- 
tle inclined  to  conversation  as  myself.^— How 
strangely  blind  my  aunt  must  be  ! 

Abs.  Hem,  hem !  Madam,  hem !  [Absolute 
attempts  to  speak,  then  returns  to  Sir  Antuo- 
KY.1  Faith,  sir,  I  am  so  confounded  !  and  so,  so 
contused  !  I  told  you  I  should  be  so,  sir;  I  knew 
it.  The — the — tremor  of  my  passion  entirely 
takes  away  my  presence  of  mind. 

Sir  Anth.  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice, 
fool,  does  it  ?  Go  up,  and  speak  to  her  directly  ! 
[Absolute  makes  signs  to  Mrs  Mala  prop 
to  leave  them  together.] 


Mrs  Mai.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them 
together  ?  Ah,  you  stubborn  little  vixen  ! 

[Aside  to  her. 
Sir  Anth.  Not  yet,  madam,  not  yet !  what  the 
devil  are  you  at?  unlock  your  jaws,  sirrah,  or — 

[Aside  to  him* 

[Absolute  draws  near  Lydia.] 

Abs,  Now  Heaven  send  she  may  be  too  sullen 

to  look  round  !  I  must  disguise  my  voice.  [Aside. 

Speaks  in  a  low  hoarse  tone.]    Will  not  Miss 

IjEmguish  lend  mi  ear  to  the  mild  accents  of  true 

love  r  Will  not 

Sir  Anth.   What  the  devil   ails   the   fellow 
Why  don't  you  speak  out?  not  stand  croaking 
like  a  frog  in  a  quinsey  ! 

Abs.  The — tbe-^exccss  of  my  awe,  and  my— 
my — my  modesty,  quite  choak  me  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ah,  your  modesty  again  !  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Jack,  if"  you  don't  speak  out  directly, 
and  glibly,  too,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  rage !  Mrs 
Maiaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would  favour  us  with 
something  more  than  a  side  front. 

[Mrs  Malaprop  seems  to  chide  Lydia. 
Abs.  So  all  will  out,  I  see  !     [Goes  up  to  Ly- 
dia— speaks  soflli/.]  Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia; 
suppress  all  surprise  at  present. 

Ltfdia.  [Aside.]  Heavens !  'tis  Beverley's 
voice !  Sure  he  can*t  have  imposed  on  sir  An- 


thony, too  !  [Looks  round  bj/  dtgreeSf  then  starts 
up.]  Is  this  possible !  my  Beverley !  how  can 
this  be,  my  Beverley  ? 

Abs.  An,  'tis  all  over !  [Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley !  the  deyU  !  Bcverfey  ! 
What  can  the  girl  mean  ?  This  is  my  son,  Jack 
Absolute. 

Mrs  Mai.  For  shame,  hussy ;  for  shame  ! 
your  head  runs  so  on  that  fellow,  that  you  have 
him  always  in  your  eyes;  beg  captaiu  Absolute's 
pardon  directly. 

Li/dia.  I  see  no  captain  Absolute,  but  my  lo- 
ved Beverley ! 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds,  the  girl's  mad  !  her  brain's 
turned  by  reading ! 

Mrs  Mai.  O*  my  conscience,  I  believe  so ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  Beverley,  hussy  ?  You 
saw  captain  Absolute  before  to-day;  there  he  is ; 
your  husband  that  shall  be. 

Lydia.  With  all  my  soul,  madam  !  when  I  re- 
fuse my  Beverley 

Sir  Anth.  O,  she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam  !  or 
has  this  fellow  been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick  ? 
Come  here,  sirrah ;  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Abs,  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  myself; 
but  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect. 

Sir  Ahtk.  Are  you  my  son,  or  not  ?  Answer 
for  your  mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't  for  me. 

Mrs  Mai.  Ay.  sir,  who  are  you  ?  O  mercy,  I 
begin  to  suspect ! 

Abs.  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me ! 
[Aside.]  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am  your 
wife's  son ;  and  that  I  sincerely  believe  myself 
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to  be  yoars  also,  I  hope  my  duty  has  always 
shewn.  Mrs  Malaprop,  I  am  your  most  respect- 
ful admirer,  and  shall  be  proud  to  add  afiec- 
tionate  nephew.  I  need  not  tell  my  Lydia,  that 
she  sees  her  faithful  Beverley,  who,  knowing  the 
sinc^lar  generosity  of  her  temper,  asf^umed  that 
name,  and  a  station,  which  has  proved  a  test  of 
the  most  disinterested  love,  which  he  now  hopes  I 
to  enjoy  in  a  more  elevated  character. 

LutUa,  So,  there  will  be  no  elopement  after 

all  ?  [SuUenfy. 

Sir  Ant h.    Upon  my  soul.  Jack,  thou  art  a 

very  impudent   fellow !    to  do  you  justice,   I 

think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more  consummate 

>isburance ! 

Ab$.  O,  you  flatter  me,  sir !  you  compliment 
— 'tis  my  modesty,  you  know,  sir;  my  modesty 
that  has  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the 
dull,  insensible  varlet  you  pretended  to  be,  how- 
ever ;  I  am  glad  you  have  made  a  fool  of  your 
father,  you  dog,  I  am :  So  this  was  your  peni- 
tence, your  duty,  and  obedience!  I  tbouc>ht  it 
was  damned  sudden !  You  never  heard  their 
names  before,  not  you  !  What,  the  Languishes  of 
Worcestershire,  hey?  If  you  could  please  me  in 
the  affair,  'twas  all  you  desired  !  Ah,  vou  dissem- 
bling villain  !  What !  [Pointing  to  trDiA.]  she 
squints,  don't  she  ?  a  little  red-haired  girl !  hey  ? 
Why,  you  hypocrital  young  rascal !  I  wonder  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  bold  up  your  head  ! 

Abs.  Tis  with  difficulty,  sir ;  I  am  confused 
—very  much  confused,  as  you  must  perceive. 

Mrs  Mai.  O,  lud,  sir  Anthony !  a  new  light 
breaks  in  upon  me  !  hey  !  how  !  what !  Captain, 
did  you  write  the  letters,  then  ?  What,  am  I  to 
thank  you  for  the  elegant  compilation  of  *  an  old, 
*  weather-beaten  she-dragon,'  hey  ?  O  mercy  ! 
was  it  you  that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech  I 
Abs.  Dear  sir,  my  modesty  will  be  overpower- 
ed, at  last,  if  you  don't  assist  me.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  stand  it ! 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  come,  Mrs  Malaprop,  we 
we  must  forget  and  forgive ;  odd's  life  !  matters 
have  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden,  that 
I  could  find  in  my  heart,  to  be  so  good-humour- 
ed !  and  so  gallant — hey !  Mrs  Malaprop? 

Mrs  Mai.  Well,  sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire 
it,  we  will  not  anticipate  the  past;    so  mind, 

young  people our  retrospection  will  be  all  to 

the  future. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  toge- 
ther. Mrs  Malaprop,  they  long  to  fly  into  each 
other's  arms,  I  warrant.  Jack,  is  not  the  check  as 
I  said,  hey  ?  and  the  eye,  you  rogue !  and  the 
lip  :  hey  ?  Come,  Mrs  Malaprop,  we'll  not  dis- 
turb their  tenderness — tlieir's  is  the  tune  of  life 
for  happiness  [Sings.]. 

Youth's  the  season  madefprjoy. 


Hey!  Odd's  life!  Vm  in  such  sprits;  I  dea't 
know  what  £  could  not  do  !  Permit  me,  madam. 
[Gives  his  hand  to  Mrs  Malaprop. — --[5i«^} 
Tot-dcrol !  Egad,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
fooling  myself.    Tol^-rol  !  derol — 

[Exity  singing  and  handing  Mrs  Malaprop. 
[Lydia  sits  suUenly  in  her  chair. 
Abs.  So  much  thought  bodes  me  do  good. 

JiAside. 
So  grave,  Lydia ! 
Lydia.  Sir ! 

Abs.  So !  Egad,  I  thought  as  much !  that 
damned  monosyllable  has  froic  mc !  [Aiide.}^ 
What,  Lydia,  now  that  we  are  as  haippy  in  cor 
friends'  consent,  as  in  our  mutual  vows 

Lydia.  Friends'  consent,  indeed  !     [Peevitkfy. 

Abs.  Come,  come ;  we  must  lay  aside  some  of 

our  romance — a  Uttle  wealth  and  comfort  may 

be  endured  after  all.    And,  for  yoor  fortnne,  the 

lawyers  shall  make  such  settlements  as— — 

Lydia.  Lawyers  !  I  hate  lawyers ! 

Abs.  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their 

lingering  forms,  but  instancy  procure  the  licence, 

and 

Lydia.  The  licence  !  I  hate  licence ! 

Abs.  O,  my  love !  be  not  so  unkind  !  thus,  let 

me  intreat \Kneeling. 

Lydia.  Pshaw  !  what  signi6es  kneeluig,  wboi 
you  must- 1  must  have  you? 

Abs.  [Rising.]  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be 
no  constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  I  promise 
you.  If  I  have  lost  your  heart,  I  resign  the  rest. 
Gad,  I  must  try  what  a  little  spirit  will  do. 

[A^e. 
Lydia.  [Bising^  Then,  sir,  let  roe  tdl  foo, 
the  interest  you  had  there  was  acquired  by  t 
mean,  unmanly  imposition,  and  deser%'es  the  pu- 
nishment of  fraud.  What,  yoa  have  been  treat- 
ing me  like  a  child !  humouring  my  romaoct 
and  laughing,  I  suppose,  at  your  success  ? 

Abs.  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  me; 
only  hear 

Lydia.  So,  while  I  fondly  irongined  we  were 
deceiving  my  relations,  and  flattered  mjrself  that 

I  should  outwit  and  incense  them  all- behold, 

my  hopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  once,  by  orr 
aunt'^  consent  and  approbation ;  and  I  am,  nnrself, 
the  only  dupe,  at  last !  [Walking  about  in  a  Jes/.l 
But,  here,  sir;  here  is  the  picture;  Beverlejs 
picture !  [Taking  a  miniature  from  her  boMmu] 
which  I  have  worn,  night  and  day,  in  spte  of 
threats  and  entreaties.  There,  sir,  [Flings  it  i9 
him.l  and  be  assured  I  throw  the  original  froni 
my  heart  as  easily. 

Abs.  Nay,  nay,  madam ;  we  will  not  difief  as 
to  that — Here,  [Taking  out  a  picture.]  here  is 
Miss  Lydia  Languish.  What  a  diflerence  !  aye, 
there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile,  that  first 
f^ve  soul  and  spirit  to  my  hopes  !  those  are  the 
lips,  which  sealed  a  row,  as  yet  scarce  dry  ia 
Cupid's  calendar  ;  and  there,  the  half  resentful 
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bhiah,  that  would  hare  checked  the  ardour  of 
my  thanks — Well,  all  that's  past — all  over,  in- 
deed. There,  madan  !  in  beauty,  that  copy  is 
not  equal  to  ytm ;  but,  in  m?  mind,  it's  merit  over 
the  original,  in  being  still  t)ie  same,  is  such — that 
— I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  part  with  it. 

[Ptt^s  it  up  again, 

Lydia.  [Softening,]  Tis  your  own  doing,  sir. 
ly  I,  £  suppose  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  ? 

Abt,  O,  most  certainly !  sure,  now,  this  is 
much  better  than  being  in  love — ^ha,  ha,  ha! 
there*s  some  spirit  in  this !  What  signifies  break- 
ing  some  scores  of  solemn  promises :  all  that  is  of 
no  consequence,  you  know.  To  be  sure  people 
will  say,  that  Miss  did  not  know  her  own  mincf — 
but  never  mind  that ;  or,  perhaps,  they  may  be 
iU-natured  enough  to  hint,  that  the  gentleman 
^rew  tired  of  the  lady  and  forsook  her — but 
don*t  let  that  fret  you. 

Lydia.  There's  no  bearing  this  insolence. 

[Bursts  into  tears. 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop  and  Sir  Amtqony. 

Mrs  MaL  ^Entering.]  Come,  we  must  inter- 
rapt  your  billing  and  cooing  a  while. 

Lydia.  This  is  worse  ttian  your  treachery  and 
deceit,  you  base  ingrate  !  [Sobbing. 

Sir  Antk.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ? 
Zounds,  Mrs  Malaprop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing 
and  cooing  I  ever  heard  !  but  what  the  deuce  is 
the  meaning  of  it  ?  I  am  quite  astonished  ! 

Abs,  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mrs  Mai.  O,  merc^,  I  am  quite  analysed  for 
my  part !  Why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of 
tius? 

Lydia.  Ask  the  gentleman,  madam. 

Su-  Antk.  Zounds !  It  shall  be  in  a  phrenzy  ! 
why,  Jack,  you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one 
else,  are  you  ? 

Mrs  Mai,  Aye,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is 
there  ?  yoH  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gentle- 
men at  once,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  You'll  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady 
can  account  for  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

Lydia.  Madam,  j^u  once  commanded  mo  ne- 
ver to  think  of  Beverley  again ;  there  is  the  man ; 
I  now  obey  you :  for,  from  this  moment,  I  re- 
noaBoe  him  for  ever.  [Exit  Lydia. 

Mrs  MaL  O  mercy  and  miracles !  what  a 
turn  here  is  \  why,  sure  captain,  you  haven't  be- 
haved disrespectfully  to  my  niece  ? 

Sir  Antk,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  now  I  see 
it !  Ha,  ha,  lia !  now  1  see  it !  You  have  been 
too  lively.  Jack. 

Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word  1 

Sir  Antk.  Come,  no  lying.  Jack.  I'm  sure 
'twas  so. 

Mrs  Mat,  O  Lud  !  Sir  Anthony  !  O  fie,  Cap- 
tain ! 

Abs.  Upon  my  soul,  madam 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  excuses.  Jack !  why, 
yoor  father,  you  rogue,  was  so  before  you :  the 


blood  of  tlie  Absolutes  was  always  impatient ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  poor  little  Lydia  !  Why,  you've 
frightened  her,  you  dog,  you  have. 

Abs.  By  all  that's  good,  sir 

&>  Anth,  Zounds!  say  no  more,  I  tell  you. 
Mrs  Malaprop  shall  make  your  peace.  You  most 
make  his  peace,  Mrs  Malaprop :  you  must  tell 
her  'tis  Jack's  way ;  tell  her  'tis  all  our  ways — it 
runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family  !  Come  away. 
Jack — Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Mrs  Malaprop — a  young  vil- 
lain I  [Pushes  him  out, 

Mrs  Mai,  O,  sir  Anthony  !  O  fie,  captain  ! 

[Exeunt  severally^ 

SCESE  IV, -^The  North  Parade, 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 

Sir  Luc,  I  wonder  where  this  captain  Abso- 
lute hides  himself !  Upon  my  conscience !  these 
officers  are  always  in  one's  way  in  love  afiairs : 
I  remember  I  might  have  married  lady  Dorothy 
Carmine,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  rogue  of 
a  major,  who  ran  away  with  her  before  she  could 
get  a  sight  of  me  !  And  I  wonder,  too,  what  it  is 
the  ladies  can  see  in  them  to  be  so  fond  of  them  ! 
Unless  it  be  a  touch  of  the  old  serpent  in  them, 
that  makes  the  little  creatures  be  caught,  like 
vipers,  with  a  bit  of  red  cloth.  Hah  !  isn't  this 
the  captain  coming?  faith  it  is  !  There  is  a  pro* 
bability  of  succeeding  about  that  fellow,  that  is 
mighty  provoking !  Who  the  devil  is  he  talking 
to  ?  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Abs.  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been  plot- 
ting !  a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes,  upon 
my  soul !  a  little  gypsey  !  I  did  not  think  her  ro- 
mance could  have  made  her  so  damned  absurd 
either.  'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour 
in  my  life !  I  cou'd  cut  my  own  throat,  or  any 
other  person's,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world  ! 

Sir  Luc,  O,  faith,  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it !  I  ne- 
ver could  have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  temper 
for  my  purpose ;  to  be  sure,  I'm  just  come  in  the 
nick  !  now  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  so  qaarrel  genteely. 

[Sir  Lucius  goes  up  to  Absolute. 
With  regard  to  that  matter,  captain,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  difier  in  opinion  with  you. 

Abs.  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a  very 
subtle  disputant ;  because,  sir,  I  happened  just 
then  to  he  giving  no  opinion  at  all. 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  reason.  For,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  a  man  may  think  an  untruth  as  weU 
as  speak  one. 

Abs,  Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a  man  never  uttert 
his  thoughts,  I  should  think  they  might  stand  a 
chance  iif  escaping  controversy. 

Sir  Luc,  Tlien,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion  with 
me,  which  annouots  to  uie  same  thing. 

Abs,  Uark'e,  sir  Ladus ;  if  I  had  not  before 
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known  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  upon  my  sdul,  I 
should  not  have  discovered  it  at  this  interview :  for 
what  ^ou  can  drive  at,  unless  you  mean  to  quar- 
rel with  me,  I  cannot  conceive  ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  tlie  quick- 
ness of  your  apprehension  !  [Bowing.]  You  have 
named  the  very  thing  I  would  be  at. 

Abs,  Vf;ry  well,  sir;  I  shall  certainly  not  baulk 
your  inclinations:  hut  I  should  be  glad  you 
would  please  to  explain  your  motives  ? 

Sir  iMC,  Pray,  sir,  be  easy — the  quarrel  is  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands — we  should  only 
spoil  it,  by  trying  to  explain  it.  However,  your 
memory  is  very  short,  or  you  could  not  have  for- 
got an  atfront  you  passed  on  me  within  this 
week.  So,  no  more,  but  name  your  time  and 
place. 

Ab$,  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on  it,  the 
sooner  the  better — let  it  be  tliis  evening — here  by 
the  Spring  Gardens.  We  shall  scarcely  be  in- 
terrupted. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  !  that  same  interruption  in  af- 
fairs of  this  nature  shews  very  great  ill-breeding. 
I  don't  know  what's  the  reason ;  but  in  England, 
if  a  thing  of  this  kind  gets  wind,  people  make 
such  a  pother,  that  a  gentleman  can  never  fight 
in  peace  and  quietness.  However,  if  its  the 
same  to  you,  captain,  I  should  take  it  as  a  par- 
ticular kindness,  if  you'd  let  us  meet  in  King's- 
IVIead  Fields,  as  a  little  business  will  call  me 
there  about  six  o'clock,  and  I  may  dispatch  both 
matters  at  once. 

Ab$,  Tis  the  same  to  me  exactly.  A  little  af- 
ter six,  then,  wc*ll  discuss  this  matter  more  se- 
riously. 

Sir  Luc.  If  you  please,  sir;  there  will  be  very 
pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  won't  do  for 
a  long  shot  So  that  matter*s  settled,  and  my 
mind's  at  ease.  [Exit  Sir  Lucius. 

Enter  Faulkland,  meeting  Absolute. 

Abt.  Well  met !  I  was  going  to  look  for  you. 
O,  Faulkland  !  all  the  demons  of  spite  and  dis- 
appointment have  conspired  against  me  !  Tm  so 
vexed,  that  if  I  had  not  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
source in  being  knocked  o*  the  head  by  and  by,  I 
should  scarce  have  spirits  to  tell  you  the  cau%. 

FauUc  What  can  you  mean?  Has  Lydia 
changed  her  mind  ?  I  sliould  have  thought  her 
duty  and  inclination  would  now  have  pointed  to 
the  same  object. 

Abs.  Aye,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person  who 
squints:  wlien  her  love-eye  was  fixed  on  me, 
t*other,  her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely  obliqued  :  but 
when  duty  bid  her  point  that  the  same  way,  off 
t'other  tunied  on  a  swivel,  and  secured  its  re- 
treat with  a  frown ! 

Faulk,  But  what*s  the  resource  you 

Abs.  O,  to  ^ind  up  the  whole,  a  good-natured 
Irishman  here  has  [tnimicking  Sir  Lucius.]  beg- 
ged leave  to  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  my 
throat,  and  I  mean  to  indulge  him,  that's  all. 


Faulk.  Prithee,  be  serionS. 

Abt.  Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul !  Sir  Lucius  0- 
Trigger — you  know  him  by  sight — for  some  af- 
front, which  I  am  sure  I  never  intended,  has  ob- 
liged me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at  six  o  clock ; 
'tis  on  that  account  I  wished  to  see  you ;  you 
must  go  with  me. 

Faulk.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  van. 
Sir  Lucius  shall  explain  himself ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
matters  may  be  accommodated  :  but  this  eieoin^ 
did  vou  say  ?  I  wish  it  had  been  any  other  time. 

Abs.  Why  ?  tlierc  will  be  light  enough :  there 
will,  as  sir  Lucius  says,  be  very  pretty  small- 
sword light,  though  it  will  not  do  for  a  long  shot 
Confound  his  long  shots  ! 

Faulk.  But  I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffl«l, 
by  a  difierence  I  have  had  with  Julia — my  lilc 
tormenting  temper  has  made  me  treat  her  so 
cruelly,  that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we  arc  r^ 
concifed. 

Abs.  By  Heavens^  Faulkland,  you  don*t  de- 
serve her ! 

Enter  Servant — gives  Faulk  land  a  Utter. 

*  Faulk.  O  Jack  !  this  is  from  Julia — I  dread  ts 
open  it — I  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last  leave- 
perhaps  to  bid  me  return  her  letters — and  re- 
store  O !  how  I  sufier  for  my  folly ! 

Abs.  Here — let  me  see. 

[Takes  the  letter  and  opens  it. 
Ay,  a  final  sentence  indeed !  'tis  all  over  witk 
you,  faith. 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack,  don't  keep  roe  in  suspense. 

Abs.  Hear  then — *  As  I  am  convinced  that  my 

*  dear  Faulkland's  own  reflections  have  already 
'  upbraided  him  for  his  last  unkindness  to  me,  I 

*  will  not  add  a  word  on  the  subject.     I  wish  to 

*  speak  with  ynu  aS  soon  as  possible.  Your's  ever 
'  and  truly,  Julia.' — There's  stubbornness  and  re- 
sentment for  you  !  [Gives  him  the  letter. 
Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier 
at  this ! 

Faulk.  O,  yes,  I  am — but — but 

Abs.  Confound  your  huts!  You  never  hear 
any  thing  that  would  make  another  man  bless 
himself,  but  you  immediately  damn  it  with  a 
but  I 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend,  own 
honestly,  don*t  you  think  there  is  something  for- 
ward, something  indelicate,  in  this  haste  to  for- 
give? Women  should  never  sue  for  reconcilia- 
tion ;  that  sliould  always  come  from  us.  They 
should  retain  their  coldn(^ss  till  wooed  to  kind- 
ness ;  and  their  pardon,  like  their  love,  shooki 

*  not  unsought  be  won.' 

Abs.  I  have  not  patience  to  listen  to  yoa: 
thou'rt  incorrigible !  so,  say  no  more  on  the  sulject 
I  must  go  to  settle  a  few  matters — let  me  see  yoa 
before  six — remember — at  my  lodgings.  A  poor, 
industrious  devil  like  me,  wlio  have  toiled,  and 
drudged,  and  plotted  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at 
last  disappointed  by  other  people's  foUy,  may,  ia 
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pity,  be  allowed  to  swear  and  gramble  a  little ; 
but  a  captious  sceptic  in  love,  a  slave  to  fretful- 
ness  and  whim,  wdo  has  no  difficulties  but  of  his 
own  creating,  is  a  subject  more  fit  for  ridicule 
than  compassion !  \Exit, 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproachei :  yet  I  would  not 
chani^  this  too  exquisite  nicety,  for  the  gross 
content  with  which  he  tramples  on  the  thorns  of 
love.    His  engaging  me  in  this  duel  has  started 


an  idea  in  my  head,  which  I  will  instantly  pur- 
sue, ril  use  it  as  the  touchstone  of  Julia's  sin- 
cerity and  disinterestedness — if  her  love  prove 
pure  and  sterling  ore,  my  name  will  rest  on  it 
with  honour !  and  once  I  have  stamped  it  there^ 
I  lay  aside  my  doubts  for  ever :  but  if  the  dross 
of  selfishness,  the  allay  of  pride,  predominate, 
'twill  be  best  to  leave  her  as  a  toy  lor  some  less 
cautious  fool  to  sigh  for.  '   [Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — Julia's  dressing-room. 

Julia  alone. 

Julia.  How  this  message  has  alarmed  me ! 
what  dreadful  accident  can  he  mean  ?  why  such 
charges  to  be  alone  ? — O  Faulkland !  how  many 
unhappy  monusnts,  how  many  tears,  have  you 
cost  me! 

Enter  Faulkland. 

What  means  this?  why  this  caution,  Faullt- 
land? 

Faulk.  Alas !  Julia,  I  come  to  take  a  long 
farewel. 

Julia.  Heavens !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Faulk.  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  whose 
life  is  forfeited.  Nay,  start  not !  the  infirmity 
of  my  temper  has  drawn  all  this  misery  on  me. 
I  left  you  fretful  and  passionate — an  untoward 
accident  drew  me  into  a  quarrel ;  the  event  is, 
that  I  must  fly  this  kingdom  instantly.  O  Julia ! 
had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  called  you 
mine  entirely,  before  this  mischance  had  fallen 
on  me,  I  should  not  so  deeply  dread  my  banish- 
ment ! 

Julia.  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the 
nature  of  your  misfortune :  had  these  adverse 
circumstances  arisen  from  a  less  fatal  cause,  I 
should  have  felt  strong  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  I  could  now  chase  from  your  bosom  every 
doubt  of  the  warm  sincerity  of  my  love.  My 
heart  has  long  known  no  other  guardian — I  now 
intrust  my  person  to  your  honour — we  will  fly 
together.  \Vhen  safe  from  pursuit,  my  father^s 
will  may  be  fulfilled,  and  I  receive  a  legal  claim 
to  be  the  partner  of  your  sorrows,  and  tcndercst 
comforter.  Then,  on  the  bosom  of  your  wedded 
Julia,  you  may  lull  your  keen  regret  to  slumber- 
ing ;  while  virtuous  love,  with  a  chcrub*s  hand, 
shall  smooth  the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and 
pluck  the  thorn  from  compunction. 

Faulk.  O  Julia  !  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitude  ! 
but  the  time  is  so  pressing,  it  calls  on  you  for  so 
hasty  a  resolution )  Woidd  you  not  wish  some 
hours  to  weigh  the  advantages  you  forego,  and 
what  little  compensation  poor  Faulkland  can 
make  von,  beside  his  solitary  love  ? 

Juluu  I  ask  not  a  moment.  No,  Faulkland, 
I  have  loved  you  for  yourself:   and  if  I  now,] 


more  than  ever,  prize  the  solemn  ensagement 
which  so  long  has  pledged  us  to  each  other,  it  is 
because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard  aspersions  on 
my  fame,  and  puts  the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of 
love.  But  let  us  not  linger.  Perhaps  this  de- 
lay  

Faulk.  Twill  be  better  I  should  not  venture 
out  again  till  dark.  Yet  am  I  cricved  to  think 
what  tmmberless  distresses  will  press  heavy  on 
your  qentle  disposition ! 

Julia.  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited 
by  this  unhappy  act  ?  I  know  not  whether  'tis  so, 
but  sure  that  alone  can  never  make  us  unhappy. 
The  little  I  have  will  be  sufficient  to  support  us; 
and  exile  never  should  be  splendid. 

Faulk.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of  life, 
my  wounded  pride,  perhaps,  may  increase  the  na- 
tural fretfulness  of  my  temper,  till  I  become  a 
rude,  morose  companion,  beyond  your  patience 
to  endure.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  a  deed, 
my  conscience  cannot  justify,  mav  hnuut  mc  in 
such  gloomy  and  unsocial  fits,  that  I  shall  hate 
the  tenderness  that  would  relieve  me,  break  fronr 
your  arms,  and  quarrel  with  your  fondness  ! 

Julia.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  un- 
happy a  bent,  yon  will  the  more  want  some  mild 
and  aflbctionate  spirit  to  watch  over  and  console 
you  :  one  who,  by  bearing  Yf>ur  infirmities  with 
gentleness  and  resignation,  may  teach  you  so  to 
bear  the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the  quick  ! 
and  with  this  useless  device  I  throw  away  ail  my 
doubts.  How  shall  I  plead  to  he  forgiven  thi» 
last  unworthy  efiect  of  my  restless,  unsatisfied 
dispojtition  ? 

Julia.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened,  as  you 
related  ? 

Faulk.  I  am  ashamed  to  own,  that  it  was  pro- 
tended ;  yet,  in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me  with 
resenting  a  fault  which  never  can  be  repeated  : 
but  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon,  let  me  to-mor^ 
row,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  receive  my  future 
s;uide  and  monitress,  and  expiate  ray  past  folly^ 
by  years  of  tender  adoration. 

Julia.  Hold,  Faulkland ! — that  you  are  free 
from  a  crime,  which  I  before  feared  to  name. 
Heaven  knows  how  sincerely  I  rejoice !  These 
are  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that!  But  that  your 
cruel  doubts  tihould  have  urged  you  to  an  impo^ 
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«ition  that  has  wrung  ray  heart,  gives  me  n6w  a 
pan^  more  keen  than  I  can  cxpreis  ! 

Faulk,  BjT  Heavens!  Julia—— 

Julia,  Yet  hear  me. My  father  loved  you, 

Faulk  land,  and  you  {preserved  the  life  that  ten- 
der parent  gave  me ;  in  his  presence  I  pledp;ed 
my  hand,  joyfully  pledged  it,  where  before  I  had 
given  my  heart.  When,  soon  after,  I  lost  that 
parent,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Providence  had,  in 
Faulkiand,  shewn  me  whither  to  transfer,  without 
a  pause,  my  grateful  duty,  as  well  as  my  affec- 
tion !  hence,  I  have  been  content  to  hear  from 
you,  what  pride  and  delicacy  would  have  forbid 
me  from  another.  I  will  not  upbraid  you,  by 
repeating  how  you  have  trifled  with  my  since- 
rity.  

Faulk.  I  confess  it  all !  yet  hear 

Julia,  After  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might  have 
flattered  myself  that  I  should  not  have  been  in- 
sulted with  a  new  probation  of  my  sincerity,  as 
cruel  as  unnecessary  !  I  now  sec  it  is  not  in  your 
nature  to  be  content,  or  confident  in  love.  With 
this  conviction,  I  never  will  be  yours.  While  I 
had  hopes,  that  my  persevering  attention,  and  un- 
reproaching  kindness,  might,  in  time,  reform  your 
temper,  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  gained 
a  dearer  influence  over  you;  but  I  will  not  fur- 
nish you  with  a  licensed  power  to  keep  alive  an 
incorrigible  fault,  at  the  expence  of  one  who  ne- 
ver would  contend  with  you. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Julia,  by  my  soul  and  ho* 
nour,  if,  after  this-— 

Julia.  But  one  word  more.  As  my  faith  has 
once  been  given  to  you,  I  never  will  barter  it 
with  another.  I  shall  pray  for  your  happiness 
with  the  truest  sincerity;  and  the  dearest  blessing 
I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you,  will  be,  to 
charm  you  from  that  unhappy  temper,  which 
alone  has  prevented  the  perfonnance  of  our  so- 
lemn engagement.  All  I  request  of  you  is,  that 
ycm  willyourself  reflect  upon  this  infirmity ;  and 
when  you  number  up  the  many  true  delights  it 
has  deprived  you  of,  let  it  not  be  your  least  rer 
gret,  that  it  lost  you  the  love  of  one — who  would 
have  followed  you  in  beggary  through  the  world. 

[Exit. 

Faulk.  She's  gone  for  ever!  There  was  an 
awful  resolution  in  her  manner,  that  rivetted  me 
to  my  place.  O  fool !  dolt !  barbarian  I  Curst 
as  I  am,  with  more  imperfections  tium  my  fel- 
low-wretches, kind  fortune  sent  a  heaven-gifted 
cherub  to  my  aid,  and,  like  a  ruffian,  I  have  dri- 
ven her  from  my  side  !  I  must  now  haste  to  my 
appointment.  Well !  my  mind  is  tuned  for  such 
a  scene.  I  shall  wish  only  to  become  a  principal 
in  it,  and  reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly  put  me 
upon  forging  here.  O Love  I  tormentor!  fic»nd! 
Whose  influence,  like  the  moon's,  acting  on  men 
of  dull  souls,  makes  idiots  of  them;  but,  nieetint; 
subtler  spirits,  betrays  their  course,  and  urges 
•fiensibiiity  to  madness ! 

[Exit  Faulk. 
3 


Enler  Maid  and  Ltdi a. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  madam,  I  knofr,  was  kert 
just  DOW ;  perhaps  she  is  ooly  in  the  oeit  room. 

[Exitmmd, 

Lt/dia,  Heigh  hm  I  Tbough  he  has  used  roe  to^ 
this  fellow  runs  strangely  in  my  bead.  I  bdievt 
one  lecture  from  my  grave  cousin  will  make  ■» 
rccal  him. 

Enter  Julia, 

O,  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with  such  an  appe- 
tite for  consolation  !  Lud  !  Child,  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You  have  been  crying !  Fll  be 
hanged,  if  that  Faulkiand  has  not  been  torment- 
ing you ! 

Julia.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  aneasiDCSi! 
Something  has  flurried  me  a  little.  Nothing  tine 
you  can  guess  aL  I  would  not  accuse  Faolklaod 
to  a  sister  I  [Aude. 

Lydia.  Ah  !  Whatever  vexations  you  nay 
have,  I  can  assure  you  mine  surpass  them.  Yoo 
know  who  Beverley  proves  to  be  .' 

'  Julia,  I  will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that  M^ 
Faulkiand  had  before  informed  roe  of  the  wbolt 
affiur.  Had  youm;  Absolute  been  the  person  yoo 
took  him  for,  I  should  not  have  accepted  yoor 
confidence  on  the  sobject,  without  a  serioos  en- 
deavour to  counteract  your  caprice. 

lAfdia.  80,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deceived 
by  every  one !  But  I  don't  care ;  I'll  never  hare 
him. 

Julia,  Nay,  Lydia    ■     ■ 

Lydia,  Why,  is  it  not  provoking  ?  Whea  I 
thought  we  were  coming  to  the  prettiest  distrm 
imaginable,  to  find  myself  made  a  mere  Smith- 
field  bargain  of  at  last !  There,  had  I  projected 
one  of  the  most  sentimental  elopements  !  So  be> 
coming  a  disguise  !  So  amiable  a  ladder  of  ropes  I 
Conscious  moon*— four  horses — Scotch  parson— 
with  such  surprise  to  Mrs  Malaprop^-and  sacfa 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers !  O,  I  shall  die 
with  disappointment ! 

Julia,  I  don't  wonder  at  it ! 

Lydia.  Now — sad  reverse!  What  have  Its 
expect,  but,  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  prepOfaUun 
with  a  bishop's  licence,  and  roy  aunt's  Mesnif^ 
to  go  simpering  op  to  the  altar ;  or,  perhaps,  be 
cried  three  times  m  a  country  church,  and  have 
■an  unmniiucrly  fat  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  evciy 
butcher  in  the  parish  to  join  John  Absolute  tod 
Lydia  Languish,  spinster !  O,  that  I  should  bvs 
to  hear  myself  called  spinster  ! 

Julia,  Melancholy,  indeed  ! 

Lydia,  How  mortify  ins;,  to  remember  the  desr 
delicious  shifts  I  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  half  t 
minute's  conversation  with  tnis  fellow  !  How  of- 
ten have  I  stole  forth,  in  the  coldest  night  in  Js- 
nuary,  and  found  him  in  the  garden,  stuck  like  t 
dripping  statue  !  There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in 
the  snow,  and  sneezo  and  cough  so  patheticallT  I 
He  shivering  with  cold,  and  I  widi  apprehensifle ! 
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Andy  while  the  free^iiig  blast  nambed  oar  joints^ 
how  warmiy  would  he  press  me  to  pity  his  flame, 
and  glow  with  mutual  ardour !  Ah,  Julia,  that 
was  something  like  being  in  love ! 

Julia.  If  I  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  should  chide 
jou  only  b^  laughing  hcartiljr  at  you ;  but  it  suits 
more  the  situation  of  my  mind,  at  present,  ear- 
nestly to  entreat  you,  not  to  let  a  man,  who 
loves  you  with  sincerity,  suffer  that  unhappiness 
from  your  caprice,  which  I  know  too  well  caprice 
can  inflict. 

Ljfdia.  O  lad!  What  has  brought  my  aunt 
here? 

Enter  Mrs  Malaprop,  Fag,  and  David. 

Mrs  MaL  So,  so  !  here's  fine  work  !  Here's 
fine  suicide,  parricide,  and  simulation  going  on  in 
the  fields !  And  sir  Anthony  not  to  be  found  to 
prevent  the  antistrophe ! 

Julia.  For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  ? 

Mrt  MaL  That  ^ntleman  can  tell  you :  'twas 
he  enveloped  the  aSair. 

Lydia,  Do,  sir;  will  you  inform  us? 

[To  Fag. 

Fag.  Madam,  I  should  hold  myself  very  defi- 
cient in  eveij  requisite  that  forms  the  man  of 
breeding,  if  I  delayed  a  moment  to  give  all  the 
information  in  ms  power  to  a  lady  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  a&ir  as  you  are. 

lAfdia.  But  quick  !  Quick,  sir ! 

Ag.  True,  madam,  as  you  say,  one  should  be 

miick  in  divulging  matters  of  this  nature;   for 

•ooold  we  be  t^ious,  perhaps,  while  we  are  flou- 

ffiflhing  on  the  subject,  two  or  three  lives  may  be 

lost! 

I^dia,  O  patience !  Do,  madam,  for  Heaven's 
take,  tell  us  what's  the  matter? 

Mr$  Mai.  Why,  murder's  the  matter !  Slaugh- 
ter's the  matter !  Killing's  the  matter !  But  he 
can  tell  you  the  perpendiculars. 

I^ia.  Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 

Fag.  W^hy,  then,  madam,  as  to  murder,  I  can- 
not take  upon  me  to  say ;  and  as  to  slaughter,  or 
nanslaughter,  that  will  be  as  the  jury  finds  it. 

Ijidia,  But  who,  sir who  are  engaged  in 

this? 

Fag.  Faith,  madam,  one  is  a  young  gentleman 
whom  I  should  be  very  sorry  any  thing  was  to 
happen  to — ^a  very  pretty-behaved  gentleman  ! 
We  have  lived  mucn  together,  and  always  on 
terms. 

hudia.  But  who  is  this  ?  Who,  who,  who  ! 

Fag.  My  master,  madam — my  master — ^I  speak 
of  my  master. 

lAfdia.  Heavens !  What,  captain  Absolute  I 

Mrs  MaL  O,  to  be  sure,  you  are  frightened 
now! 

Julia.  But  who  are  with  him,  sir  ? 

Fag.  As  to  the  rest,  madam,  this  gentleman 
can  inform  you  better  than  I. 

Julia.  Do  speakj  friend.  [To  David. 

Vol.  n. 


David.  Look'ee,  my  lady— ^by  the  roast, 
there'b  mischief  going  on  I  Folks  don't  use  to 
meet  for  amusement  with  fire-arms,  fire-locks, 
fire-engines,  fire-screens,  fire-office,  and  the  devil 
knows  what  other  crackers  beside !  This^  my  la- 
dy, I  say,  has  an  an^  favour. 

Julia.  But  who  is  there  beside  captain  Abso- 
lute, friend  ? 

David.  My  poor  master— under  favour  for 
mentioning  him  first.  You  know  me,  my  lady — 
I  am  David — and  my  master  of  course  is,  or  was, 
'squire  Acres.    Then  comes  'squire  Faulkland. 

JuUa.  Do,  madam ;  let  us  instantly  endeavour 
to  prevent  mischief ! 

Mrs  MaL  O  fie !  it  would  be  very  inelegant 
in  us :  we  should  only  participate  things. 

David.  Ah  !  Do,  Mrs  Aunt,  save  a  few  lives ; 
they  are  desperately  given,  believe  me.  Above 
all,  there  is  that  blood-thirsty  Philistine,  sir  Lu* 
cius  OTrigger. 

Mrs  MaL  Sir  Luoins  OTrigger !  O  mercy ! 
Have  they  drawn  poor  little  dear  sir  Lucius  into 
the  scrape  ?  Why,  how  you  stand,  girl !  You  have 
no  more  feeling  than  one  of  the  Derbyshire  pu- 
trifactions ! 

Lydia.  What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 

Mrs  MaL  Why,  fly  with  the  utmost  felicity,  to 
be  sure,  to  prevent  nuschief !  Here,  friend — you 
can  shew  us  the  plaoe  ? 

Fag.  If  you  please,  madam,  I  will  conduct 
you.     David,  do  you  look  for  sir  Anthony. 

[£n7  Davjd. 

Mrs  MaL  Come,  girls ;  this  gentleman  will 
exhort  us.  Come,  sir,  you're  our  envoy ;  lead 
the  way,  and  we'll  precede. 

Fag.  Not  a  step  before  the  ladies,  for  the 
world ! 

Mrs  MaL  You're  sure  you  know  the  spot  ? 

Fag.  I  think  I  can  find  it,  madam;  and  one 
good  thing  is,  we  shall  hear  the  report  of  the  pis- 
tols, as  we  draw  near,  so  we  can't  well  miss  them; 
never  fear,  madam,  never  fear. 

[Exit,  he  talking, 

SCENE  II.— S^rA  Parade. 

Enter  Absolute,  putting  his  smord  under  his 

great  coat. 

Abs.  A  sword  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bath  would 
raise  as  great  an  alarm  as  a  mad  dog.  How  pro- 
voking this  is  in  Faulkland  I  Never  punctual !  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  without  him  at  last.  O,  the 
devil !  Here's  sir  Anthony !  How  shall  I  escape 
him! 

[Muffles  up  his  faee^  and  takes  a  circle  to  go 

Enter  Sir  Akthont. 

Sir  Anth.  How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a  little 
distance  !  Only  that  I  see  he  don't  know  me,  I 
could  have  sworn  that  was  Jack  I  Hey !  Gad's 
life !  It  is.    Why,  Jack,  what  are  you  afraid  of  I 

«0 
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Hey  !  Sure  Tm  right    Why,  Jack— Jack  Abso- 
lute !  [Goes  up  to  him, 

Abs.  Really,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me  :  I  don't  remember  ever  to  have  had  the  ho- 
nour— my  name  is  Saunderson,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Anth,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  took  you 

— Hey  ?  Why,  zounds !  It  is--Stay 

[Looks  up  to  his  face. 
So,  so  !  your  humble  servant,  Mr  Saunderson  ! 
Why,  you  scoundrel,  whac  tricks  are  you  after 
now? 

Abs,  O !  A  joke,  sir,  a  joke !  I  came  here  on 
purpose  to  look  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  You  did !  Well,  I  am  glad  you  vrere 
50  lucky ;  but  what  are  you  mufBed  up  so  for  ? 
Whaes  this  for ?  Hey? 

Abs.  Tis  cool,  sir;  isn't  it?  Rather  chilly, 
somehow  :  but  1  shall  be  late— I  have  a  particu- 
lar engagement. 

Sir  Anth.  Stay.  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
looking  for  me  ?  Pray,  Jack,  where  is't  you  are 
going  ? 

Abs.  Going,  sir ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ay;  where  are  you  going? 

Abs.  W^here  am  I  going? 

Sir  Anth.  You  unnuinnerly  puppy  ! 

Abs.  I  was  going,  sir,  tc^to— to^to  Lydia — 

sir,  to  Lydia to  make  matters  up,  if  I  could ; 

and  I  was  looking  for  you,  sir,  to—- to 

Sir  Anth.  To  go  with  you,  I  suppose?  Well, 
come  along. 

Abs.  O,  zounds !  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world  !  I 
wished  to  meet  with  you,  sir,  to— to — to  You 
find  it  cool,  I'm  sure,  sir— you'd  better  not  stay 
out. 

Sir  Anth.  Cool !  not  at  all.  Well,  Jack,  and 
what  will  you  say  to  Lydia? 

Abs.  O,  sir,  beg  her  pardon,  hufnour  her;  pro- 
mise and  vow-  But!  detain  you, sir-^consider 
the  cold  air  on  your  gout ! 

Sir  Anth.  O,  not  at  all,  not  at  all — I'm  in  no 
hurry.  Ah !  Jack,  you  youngsters,  when  once 
you  are  wounded  here  !  [Putting  his  hand  to 
Absolute's  breast.]  Hey  !  what  tlie  deuce  have 
you  got  here  ? 

Abs.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing ! 

•Sir  Anth.  What's  this  ?— 1iere*s  something 
damned  hard ! 

Abs.  O,  trinkets,  ur,  trinkets !  a  bauble  for 
Lydia ! 

Sir  Anth.  Nay;  let  me  see  your  taste.  [Pul/s 
his  coat  open^  t he ncord fails.]  Trinkets!  a  bauble 
for  Lydia  .'—Zounds,  sirrah,  you  are  not  goiug  to 
cut  her  throat,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  thought  it  would  divert  you, 
sir,  though  I  did  riot  mean  to  tell  you  till  after- 
wards. 

Sir  Anth,  You  did  not  ? — ^Yes,  this  is  a  very 
diverting  trinket,  truly ! 

Abs.  Sir,  I'll  explam  to  you.  You  know,  sir, 
Lydia  is  romantic — devilish  romantic,  and  very 
absurd,  of  course  :•— ^now^  sir^  I  intend;  if  she 


refuses  to  forgive  me,  to  slieath  this  sword— and 
swear,  I'll  fall  upon  its  point,  and  expire  at  her 
feet ! 

Sir  Anth.  Fall  upon  a  fiddle-sdrk's  end  !  Why, 
I  suppose  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  please 
her — Get  alon^,  you  fool ! 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  hear  of  my  success— 

you  shall  hear. O,  Lydia !  forgive  me,  or  diis 

pointed  steel,  says  I ! 

Sir  Anth.  O,  booby  !  stab  away,  and  weloone, 
says  she — Get  along  f  and  damn  your  trinkets! 

xit  Absolvtl 


n  yi 

[i 


Enter  David,  running. 

David.  Stop  him !  Stop  him !  Murder !  Thief! 
Fire  I  Stop  fire !  stop  fire  ! — O,  sir  Anthony  !— 
call,  call !  Bid  him  stop !  Murder  !  Fire ! 

Sir  Anth.  Fire  I  Murder !  where  ? 

David.  Cons !  he's  out  of  sight !  and  I'm  out 
of  breath,  for  my  part !  O,  sir  Anthony,  wby 
didu'c  you  stop  him  ?  why  didn't  you  stop  ^m  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  tne  fellows  mao  !  Stop 
whom  ?  stop  Jack  ? 

David.  Ay,  the  captain,  sir!— there's  morder 
and  slaughter  1 

Sir  Anth,  Murder ! 

David.  Ay,  please  yoU|  sir  Anthony,  there's 
all  kinds  of  murder,  aU  sorts  of  slaughter,  to  be 
seen  in  the  fields  !  There's  fighting  going  oo,  sir 
— bloody  sword  and  gun  fightini; ! 

Sir  Anth.  Who  are  going  to  fight,  dunce? 

David,  Every  body  that  I  know  of,  sir  An- 
thony I  every  body  is  going  to  fight  my  poor  mas- 
ter ;  sir  Lucius  O'^frigger,  your  son,  the  captain ! 

Sir  Anth.  O,  the  dug  !  I  see  his  tricks-- — Do 
you  know  the  place? 

David.  King's  Mcad^fields. 

iSir  Anth.  You  know  the  way  ? 

David.  Not  an  inch ;  but  1*11  call  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  constables,  church-wardens,  and  bea- 
dles— we  can't  be  too  many  to  part  them  ! 

Sir  Anth.  Come  along ;  give  me  your  sbool- 
der*— we*ll  get  assistance  as  we  go^The  lying  vil- 
lain  !  Well,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  freoiy  ! — So, 
this  was  the  history  of  his  trinkets  !  I'll  faaoble 
him !  [£saM/. 

SCENE  IIL— XtV«  Mead:fields. 

Sir  Lucius  and  Acres^  with  pistols. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  then,  sir  Lucius,  fortr 
yards  is  a  good  distance ! — Odds  levels  and  aims  I 
I  say  it  is  a  good  distance. 

Sir  Luc.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieoes? 
Upon  my  conscience,  Mr  Acres,  you  must  leave    , 
those  things  to  me.    Stay  now,  I'll  showyoa:    i 
[  Measures  paces  along  the  stage^  There,  now, 
that  is  a  very  pretty  distance — a  pretty  gentle- 
man's distance. 

Acres.  Zounds  I  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a 
sentry-box  !  I  tell  you,  sir  Lucius,  the  £u-ther  be 
is  ouf  the  cooler  I  shall  take  my  aim. 
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Luc  Faith !  then  I  suppose  yoa  would  aim 

I  best  of  all,  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 

r$,  Noy  sir  Lucius :  but  I  should  think  for- 

eight-and-thirty  yards 

Luc  Pho,  pho  f  nonsense !  three  or  four 

etween  the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as 

;s  a  mile ! 

tt.  Odds  bullets,  no !  By  my  valour,  there 

merit  in  killing  him  so  near !  do,  my  dear 

:iu8«  let  me  bring  him  down  at  a  long  shot 

ng  shot,  sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me ! 

Luc.  Well ;  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I 

lettle  that.     But  tell  me,  now,  Mr  Acres, 

!  of  an  accident,  is  there  any  little  will  or 

ssioi)  I  could  execute  for  you  ? 

».  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  Lucius ; 

lon't  understand 


Luc.  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no  being 
:  without  a  little  risk ;  and,  if  an  unlucky 
should  carry  a  quietus  with  it — I  say,  it 
>  no  time  then  to  be  bothering  you  about 
matters. 
!s.  A  quietus! 

Luc.  For  instance,  now — if  that  should  be 
e^  would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent 
or  would  it  be  the  same  to  you  to  lie 
1  the  abbey? — Fm  told  there  is  very  snug 
I  the  abbey. 

».  Pickled ! — Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey ! — 
retnors !  sjr  Lucius,  don*t  talk  so  ! 
bu€,  I  suppose,  Mr  Acres,  you  never  were 
d  in  an  aimir  of  this  kind  before  ? 
I.  No,  sir  Lucius,  never  before. 
Luc.   Ah,  that's  a  pity  !   there's  nothing 

ting  used  to  a  thing. PraVy  now,  how 

foo  receive  the  gentleman's  shot? 

s.  Odds  files !  Fve  practised  that — ^There, 

ius,  there  [Puts  hmtelf  in  an  attitude.) 

e  front,  hey  ?'       Odd  !  Fll  make  myself 

nough — I'll  stand  edge-ways. 

Luc,  Now,  you're  quite  out;  for  if  you 

0  when  I  take  my  aim — [Levelling  at  Aim.] 
f.  Zounds !  sir  Lucius — are  you  sure  it  is 
ked? 

Luc.  Never  fear. 

f.  But — but — ^you  don't  know — it  may  go 

8  own  head ! 

Mc.  Pho !  be  easy — Well,  now,  if  I  hit 

the  body,  my  bullet  has  a  double  chance 

f  it  misses  a  vital  part  of  your  right  side,  ' 

1  very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the  left ! 
I.  A  vital  part ! 

MC.  But,  there — fix  yourself  so-^[P/flfjn^ 
et  him  see  the  broad^side  of  your  full 
there— now,  a  ball  or  two  may  pass  clean 

your  body,  and  never  do  any  harm  at 

I.  Clean  through  me ! — a  ball  or  two  clean 

me! 

uc.  Ay  may  they — and  it  is  much  the 

«t  attitude  into  the  bargain. 

,  Look'e !  sir  Lucius — r-Fd  just  as  lieve 


be  shot  in  an  aukward  posture  as  a  genteel  one 
— So,  by  my  valour !  I  will  stand  edge-ways. 

Sir  Luc.  [Looking  at  his  tcatch.j  Sure  they 
don't  mean  to  disappoint  us — Hah  ! — no  faith — 
I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acres.  Hey  ! — what ! — coming  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Ay — Who  are  those  yonder  getting 
over  the  stile  r 

Acres.  There  are  two  of  them,  indeed  ! 

well,  let  them  come — hey,  sir  Lucius  ? — we — we 
— we— we — won't  run. 

Sir  Luc.  Run ! 

Acres.  No— I  say — ^we  won't  run,  by  my  va- 
lour! 

Sir  Luc.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you? 

Acres.  Nothing— nothing — my  dear  friend — 
my  dear  sir  Lucius — but  I-l-I  don't  feel  quite  so 
hold,  somehow— as  I  did. 

Sir  hue  O  fie !  consider  your  honour. 

Acres.  Ay— true — my  honour  ! — Do,  sir  Lu- 
cius, ^ge  in  a  word  or  two,  every  uQvr  and  then, 
about  my  honour. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  here  they're  coming.  [Looking. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius — if  I  was  not  with  you,  I 
should  almost  think  I  was  afraid — if  my  valour 
should  leave  me  ! — Valour  will  come  and  go. 

Sir  Luc,  Then,  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you 
have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius,  I  doubt  it  is  going — yes-^ 
my  valour  is  certainly  going  ! — it  is  sneaking  off! 
I  feel  it  oozing  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of 
my  hands ! 

&r  Luc.  Your  honour — ^your  honour ! — Here 
they  are ! 

Acres.  O  mercy ! now  that  I  was  safe  at 

Clod-Hall !  or  could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware ! 

Enter  Faulkland  and  Absolute. 

Sir  Luc.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient.*— 
Ha !  what,  captain  Absolute  ! — So,  I  suppose, 
sir,  you  are  come  here  just  like  myself-^to  do  a 
kind  office,  first  for  your  friend,  then  to  proceed 
to  business  on  your  own  account  ? 

Acres.  What,  Jack!-- -my  dear  Jack! — ^my  dear 
friend ! 
Ahs.  Heark'e,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 
Sir  Luc.  W^ell,  Mr  Acres,  I  don't  blame  your 
saluting  the  gentleman  pivilly. — So,  Mr  Beverley, 
[To  Faulkland.]  if  you'll  choose  weapons,  the 
captain  and  I  will  measure  the  ground. 
Faulk.  My  weapons,  sir  ! 
Acres.  Odds  life  !  sir  Lucius,  Fm  not  going  to 
fight  Mr  Faulkland — ^Tbese  are  my  particular 
friends, 

Sir  Luc.  What,  sir,  did  not  you  come  nerc  to 
fight  Mr  Acres? 

Faulk.  Not  J,  upon  my  word,  sir  ! 
Sir  Luc.  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provoking  ! 
But  I  hope,  Mr  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of 
us  come  on  purpose  for  the  game,  you  won't  be 
so  cantanckerous  as  to  spoil  the  party  by  sitting 
out? 
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Ahs.  O  pray,  Fauiklaod,  fi^t  to  oblige  sir  Ia- 
cius. 

Faulk.  Naj,  if  Mr  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the 
matter^ 

Acres.  No,  no,  Mr  Fanlkland — 111  bear  my 
disappointment  like  a  Christian.  Look'e,  sir  Lu- 
duSy  tl)ere*s  no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to  fight; 
and,  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  Td  as  liere  let  it 

alone. 

Sir  Luc,  Observe  me,  Mr  Acres,  I  must  not  be 
trifled  with.  You  have  certainly  challenged  some- 
body— and  you  came  here  to  fight  him — Now,  if 
that  i^entkman  is  willing  to  represent  him,  I  can't 
see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  is  not  just  the  same 
thing. 

Acres.  Why,  no — sir  Lodus — I  tell  you  'tis 
one  Beverley  IVe  challenged— a  fellow,  you  sec, 
that  dare  not  show  his  face  !  If  he  were  here, 
l*d  make  him  give  up  his  pretensions  directly ! 

Abt.  Hold,  Boh-— let  me  set  you  right — There 
is  no  such  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  The 
person  who  assumed  that  name  is  before  you ; 
and,  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  in  both  cha- 
racters, he  is  ready  to  support  them  in  whatever 
way  you  please. 

&>  Luc.  Well,  this  is  lucky.— -Now  you  have 
an  opportunity- 

Acres,  What!  quarrel  with  nay  dear  friend 
Jack  Absolute — not  if  he  were  fifty  Beverley's  ! 
Zounds !  sir  Ludus,  you  would  not  have  me  so 
unnatural. 

Sir  Luc,  Upon  my  consdence,  Mr  Acres,  your 
valour  has  oozed  away  with  a  vengeance ! 

Acres.  Not  in  the  least !  Odds  fa«u;ks  and  abet- 
tors !  1*11  be  your  second  with  all  my  heart — and, 
if  you  should  get  a  quietus,  you  may  command 
me  entirely.  Til  get  you  snug  lying  in  the  abbey 
here ;  or  picklt:  you,  and  send  you  over  to  Blun- 
derbuss-hall, or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho,  pho !  you  are  little  better  than 
a  coward. 

Acres.  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward ! 
Coward  was  the  word,  by  my  valour  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir  ? 

Acres.  Look'e,  sir  Ludus,  *ris  not  that  I  mind 
theword  cowardi^^ — coward  may  be  said  in  joke — 
But  if  you  had  called  me  a  poltroon,  odds  dag- 
gers and  balls 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir  ? 

Acres.  I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill- 
bred  man. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho  !  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Abs.  Nay,  sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  better 
second  than  my  friend  Acres— He  is  a  most  de- 
termined dog— called  in  the  country.  Fighting 
Bob. — He  generally  kills  a  man  a  week !  Don't 
you.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Ay ;  at  home  ! 

S  ^  Luc,  \Vell,  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must  be- 
gii  — su  ctHne  out,  my  little  counsellor  [Draws 
b/s  sword.],  and  ask  the  gienileman,  whether  be 
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will  resign  the  lady,  without  foffciog  yoa  to  pio- 
ceed  agfunst  him? 

Abs,  Come  on,  tfaea,  sir  [Drmms,! ;  since  yoa 
won't  let  it  be  an  amicaUe  suit,  hem  my  reply  1 

Enter  Sm  Anthokt,  David,  and  the  Womai, 

Datfid,  Knock  them  all  down,  tweet  sir  An- 
thony— knock  down  my  master  in  particiilar--«Ml 
bind  his  hands  over  to  their  good  oehavioiir ! 

Sir  Antk  Put  up,  Jack,  put  op^  or  I  sUl  be 
in  a  phrenzy— How  came  you  in  a  dnel,  sir? 

Aks.  Faith,  ^r,  that  gentleman  can  tell  yoa 
better  than  I !  'twas  he  called  on  me ;  and,  yoa 
know,  ur,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

Sir  Anth,  Here's  a  pretty  fellow  !  I  catch  ban 
going  to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells  me,  be 
serves  his  majesty! — ^Zounds!  nrrah,  then  how 
durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword  against  one  of 
his  subjects  ? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  tell  you !  That  gentleman  called 
me  out,  without  explaining  his  reasons. 

Sir  Anth,  Gad,  Sir  !  ^w  came  yoo  to  call 
my  son  out,  without  explaining  yoor  reasons? 

Sir  Luc,  Your  son,  nr,  insulted  me  in  a  man- 
ner which  my  honour  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth,  Zounds  !  Jack,  bow  durst  you  iasalt 
the  gentleman  in  a  manner  which  hts  honoar 
could  not  brook  ? 

JIfrt  MaL  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  honoar 
before  ladies  ;  Captain  Absolute,  come  here — 
How  could  you  iutmiidate  us  so  ?  Here*s  Lydia 
has  been  terrified  to  death  for  you. 

Abs,  For  fear  I  should  be  kilkd,  or  escape, 
madam? 

Mrs  MaL  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past— 
Lydia  is  convinced ;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc.  With  your  leave,  madam,  I  must  pnt 
in  a  word  here ;  I  believe  I  could  interpret  the 
young  lady's  silence — Now  mark — 

Lydia,  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  Luc,  Come^  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  seri- 
ous now;  this  is  no  time  for  trifiing. 

Lydia.  Tis  true,  sir;  and  your  reproof  bids 
me  ofier  this  gentleman  my  hand,  and  sotidt  the 
return  of  his  affections. 

Abs,  O  !  my  little  angel,  say  yoo  so? — Sir 
Ludus,  I  perceive  there  must  be  some  mistake 
here — with  regard  to  the  a£&ont  which  you 
affirm  I  have  given  you.  1  can  only  say,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  mtentiooaL — And  as  yoa 
must  be  convinced,  that  I  should  not  fear  to  sap- 
port  a  real  injury — ^yon  shall  now  see  that  I  am 
not  aslianied  to  atone  for  an  inadvertency — I  ask 
your  pardon. — But  for  this  lady,  while  mmoared 
with  her  approbation,  I  will  support  my  daim 
Against  any  man  whatever. 

Sir  Anth.  Well  said.  Jack,  and  Til  stand  by 
yoo,  my  boy ! 

Acres.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  daim — I  make 
no  pretensions  to  any  thmg  in  the  world — and  if 
1  can't  get  a  %vife,  without  fighting  for  her,  by  my 
valour,  ril  live  a  bachelor. 
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c.  Captain,  give  me  your  hand — an 
indsomelj  acknowledged  becomes  an 
— and  as  for  the  lady — if  she  chooses 

cr  own  hand-writing  here 

[Takes  out  letters, 
fa/.  O,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery  ! — 
i,  perhaps  there's  some  mistake-^per- 
[I  illuminate 

:.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  inter- 
e  you  )iavc  no  business. — Miss  Lan- 
you  my  Delia,  or  not  ? 
indeed,  sir  Lucius,  I  am  not 

[Lydia  and  Absolute  walk  aside, 
fa/.  Sir  Lucius  C^rrigger — ungrateful 
B — 1  own  the  soft  impeachment — par- 
lushes,  I  am  Delia ! 
:.  You  Delia — pbo  !  pho  !  be  easy  ! 
fa/.  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke— 
srs  are  mine — When  you  are  more  sen- 
y  benignity— perhaps  I  may  be  brought 
t^^e  your  addresses. 

:.  Mrs  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sen- 
our  condescension;  and  whether  you 
lave  put  this  trick  upon  me,  I  am  equal- 
sn  to  you. — And,  to  shew  you  I  am  not 
1,  captain  Absolute,  since  you  have 
t  lady  from  me,  111  give  you  my  Delia 
targain. 

am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  Lucius ; 
I  my  friend.  Fighting  Bol^  unprovided 

c.  Hah!  little  Valour — here,  will  you 
r  fortune  ? 

Odds  wrinkles  !  No.— But  give  me 
I,  sir  Lucius ;  forget  and  forgive ;  but  if 
e  you  a  chance  of  pickling  me  again, 
Veres  is  a  dunce,  that's  all. 
/A.  Come,  Mrs  Malaprop,  don't  be  cast 
>u  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 
fa/.  O  sir  Anthony !— men  are  all  bar- 

All  retire  ^t  Julia  and  Faulklamd. 
\ie  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — not 
lere  was  some  foundation,  however,  for 
e  told  me — O  woman !  how  true  should 
judgment,  when  your  resolution  is  so 

Julia ! — bow  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so 
!rve  ?  I  dare  not  presume — ^yet  Hope  is 
of  Penitence. 

Oh!  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been 
ity  in  your  unkind  treatment  of  me, 
I  now  in  wanting  inclination  to  resent 
ay  heart  houestly  bids  me  place  my 


weakness  to  the  account  of  love,  I  should  be  un- 
generous not  to  admit  the  same  plea  for  your's. 

Faulk.  Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed ! — 

[Sir  Anthony  cmnes forward. 
Sir  Anth,  What's  going  on   here? — So  you 

have  been  quarrelling  too,  I  warrant Come, 

Julia,  1  never  interfered  before ;  but  let  me  have 
a  baud  in  the  matter  at  last. — All  the  faults  I 
have  ever  seen  in  my  friend  Faulkland,  seemed 
to  proceed  from  what  he  calls  the  delicacy  and 

warmth  of  his  affection  for  you There,  marry 

him  directly,  JuUa;  you'll  find  he'll  mend  sur- 
prisingly !  [The  rest  come  forward. 
Sir  Luc.  Come  now,  i  hope  there  is  no  dissa- 
tisfied person,  but  what  is  content ;  for  as  I  have 
been  disappointed  myself,  it  will  be  very  hard  if 
I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other  people 

succeed  better 

Acres,  You  arc  right,  sir  Lucius. — So,  Jack,  I 
wish  you  joy — Mr  Faulkland,  the  same. — Ladies, 
— come  now,  to  shew  you  I'm  neither  vexed  nor 
angry,  odds  Tabors  and  Pipes!  I'll  order  the 

fiddles  in  half  an  hour,  to  the  New  Rooms 

and  I  insist  on  your  all  meeting  me  there. 

Sir  Anth,  Gad  I  Sir,  I  like  your  spirit ;  and 
at  night  we  single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  die 
young  couples,  and  a  husband  to  Mrs  Mala- 
prop. 

Faulk,  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us.  Jack 
—I  hope  to  be  congratulated  by  each  other — 
yours  tor  having  checked  in  time,  the  errors  of 
an  ill-directed  imagination,  which  might  have  be- 
trayed an  innocent  heart;  and  mine,  for  having, 
by  her  gentleness  and  candour,  reformed  the  un- 
happy temper  of  one,  who,  by  it,  made  wretched 
whom  he  loved  most,  and  tortured  the  heart  he 
ought  to  have  adored. 

Abs,  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the  bit- 
ters, as  well  as  the  sweets,  of  love — with  this 
difference  only,  that  you  always  prepared  the 
bitter  cup  for  yourself,  while  I— — — . 

Lydia.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it !  hey, 
Mr  Modesty  ? — ^But  come,  no  more  of  that— our 
happiness  is  now  as  unallayed  as  general. 

Julia,  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so : 
and  while  Hope  pictures  to  us  a  fiatterine  scene 
of  future  bliss,  let  us  deny  its  pencil  those 
colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be  lasting.— 
When  hearts  deserving  happiness  would  unite 
their  fortunes.  Virtue  would  crown  them  with 
an  unfading  garland  of  modest  hurtless  flowers; 
but  ill-judging  Passion  will  force  the  gaudier 
rose  into  the  wreath,  whose  thorn  ofifends  them, 
when  its  leaves  are  dropt !  [  Exeunt  omnes. 
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Scene^'London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I.— Manlove's  Chambers, 
Fram PTON  at  his  desk. 

Enter  Manlove  as  from  his  walk — Frampton 
rises,  and  meets  him  with  some  papers, 

Fratnp,  You  have  lengthened  your  walk  this 
morning? 

Man,  Very  likely:  The  garcfens  were  plea- 
sant, and  I  believe  I  have  rather  exceeded  my 
usual  stint. 

Framp,  By  just  one  turn  upon  the  Terrace. 

Man,  You  measured  roe,  I  see.  Ue  men  of 
business,  Frampton,  contract  strange  habits  of 
regularity. 

Framp,  And  bachelors  too,  sir. 

Man.  Very  true,  very  true :  A  wife  now  and 
then  does  put  a  man  a  little  out  of  method,  I 
have  heard.    Is  any  body  waiting  ? 


Framp.  No  body. 

Man,  Any  cases? 

Framp.  Several.  [Gives  him  papers. 

Man,  Bless  roe  !  was  the  world  of  my  mindr 
they  would  patch  up  their  difierences  over  a  bot- 
tle, and  let  the  gnuss  grow  in  our  inns  of  coort 
Let  me  see— what  have  we  got  here  ?  [l{^a</!i.l 
*■  A  detects  B  plucking  turnips  out  of  his  field, 
&c  Here's  a  iellow  for  you  !  hell  go  to  law  with 
the  crows  for  picking  worms  out  ofhis  dunshill : 
Prosecute  a  fellow-creature  for  a  turnip!  — 
A  turnip  be  his  damages  ! 

Framp.  And  his  food,  too— at  least  till  be*s  t 
better  man. 

Man.  [Reading.]  *  Nicholas  Swanskin,  tajlor, 
in  Threadneedle-street,  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  to  proceed  in  a  legal  way  against  his  wife, 
in  a  case  of  cohabitancy.' — Had  you  any  fee  vitiv 
this  case  ? 
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Fnump,  A  light  guinea,  sir. 

Man,  Tis  more  than  a  light  woman  deserves : 
Give  the  taylur  his  guinea  again ;  bid  him  pro- 
ceed to  his  work,  and  leave  a  good-for-nothing 
wife  to  go  on  with  hers — and  hark*e,  Frampton, 
vou  seem  to  want  a  new  coat — suppose  you  let 
iiiiB  take  your  measure — the  fellow,  you  sec, 
Would  fain  be  cutting  out  work  for  the  lawyers. 
Send  Mr  Dibble  hitler.    Oh,  he  is  come. 

[Frampton  retire*  to  hi$  desk. 

Enter  Dibble,  with  papers. 

Mr  Dibble,  have  you  got  Miss  Fairfax's  papers  ? 

Dib,  They  are  in  my  hand,  sir. 

Aian,  Have  you  copied  my  opinion  upon  the 
will? 

Dib.  It  is  ready  for  signing. 
[Die.  gives  him  a  pen,  and  Man.  signs  a  paper."] 

Jifan.  There,  sir.  YouVe  compared  it,  no 
doubt — Put  the  papers  under  one  inclosure,  and 
carry  them  to  Mibs  Fairfax's ;  make  my  respects, 
and  say  I  will  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her 
this  forenoon,  and  stating  some  particulars  in  my 
opinion  that  may  want  explaining. 

Dib.  I  shall,  sir. 

[Goes  to  the  table,  and  puts  tip  the  papers. 

Man.  Are  you  ready,  Frampton  t  You  and  I 
must  step  to  the  hall,  How  we  appear  to  tliat 
spruce  gentleman !  His  father  wore  a  livery — his 
sister  is  waitinsr-woman  to  Miss  Fairfax,  the  ve^ 
lady  he  is  going  to  in  that  monkey  habit !  Is 
there  no  persuading  him  to  suit  his  dress  to  his 
condition  r  Believe  me,  Frampton,  there  is  much 
good  sense  in  old  distinctions :  When  the  law  lays 
down  its  full-bottomed  periwig,  you  will  find  less 
wisdom  in  bald  pates  than  you  are  aware  of. 

[Exeunt  Man.  and  Fram. 

Dib,  What  a  damned  queer  figure  old  Framp- 
ton makes  of  himself !  I  must  never  shew  him  at 
our  Sunday's  club — never.  The  counsellor's  lit- 
tle better:  It  does  well  enough  for  chamber 
practice,  but  he  couldn't  walk  the  hall  in  that 
wig :  Its  nothing  now  unless  a  good  club  of  hair 
peeps  under  the  tye.  I  hope  shortly  to  see  the 
day  when  Westminster-hall  shall  be  able  to  count 
cues  with  the  parade.  [He  sits  down.  A  knochr 
ing  at  the  door.]  Who's  at  the  door?  Come  in — 
You  expect  now  I  should  rise  and  open  it  ?  not  I, 
in  faith ;  do  that  office,  for  yourself,  or  stay  where 

S)u  are.    Ah,  Gregory,  is  it  you?   what  wind 
ew  you  hither  ?  what  witch  brought  you  at  her 
back? 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre.  No  witch,  but  an  old  bone-setting  mare, 
with  a  heavy  cloak-bag  at  her  crupper,  that  has 
played  a  bitter  tune  upon  my  ribs.  Where's  his 
ho)M>ur,  Master  Dibble  ? 

Dib.  Out — Give  me  hold  of  thy  hand,  old  boy. 
What's  the  best  news  in  your  parts  ?  Hav'n't 
earthed  old  Surly-boots  yet  ? 

Gre.   Earthed  him !    no  such  luck ;  he's  a 


tough  morsel.  He's  above  ground,  as  my  head 
can  testify.  [Shews  his  skuU. 

Dib.  Why  that's  action  and  battery  with  a 
vengeance ! 

Gre.  Battery !  he  knows  the  strength  of  my 
skull,  as  well  as  a  sand-man  knows  the  back  of 
his  ass,  and  cudgels  it  as  often :  but  he's  hard 
at  hand — When  will  his  honour,  Manlove,  be  at 
home? 

Dib.  Presently,  presently.  What  brings  your 
old  blade  hither  ? 

Gre^.  The  old  errand :  a  little  bit  of  law ;  a 
small  jig  to  the  tune  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe;  that's  ail. 

Dib.  Plaintiff,  I  bet  five  to  one.  But  how  does 
my  playmate,  Jack?  how  fares  it  witli  young 
Hopeful  ? 

Gre.  Gad's-my-life,  well  remembered !  here's 
a  writing  for  you :  'tis  a  merciless  scrawl,  to  be 
sure ;  he's  not  at  all  come  on  in  his  running-hand ; 
not  at  all ;  no,  though  I  talk  to  him,  and  talk  to 
him,  and  tell  him  what  a  fine  young  man  his  bro- 
ther Charles  b  here — Mr  Manlove,  I  must  call 
him  now ;  for  his  honour,  I  am  told,  since  his 
return  from  travel,  has  nominated  him  afresh  af- 
ter himself,  has  not  he.  Master  Dibble  ? 

Dib.  Ay,  ay ;  'twas  done  last  sessions ;  he's 
no  longer  Charles  Nightshade,  but  Charles  Man- 
love, Esq.  and  a  brave  estate  he's  got  by  the  ex- 
change. 

Gre.  All  these  things  I  ding  into  tbe  ears  of 
our  young  scape-grace,  Jack ;  but,  I  might  as 
well  whisSe  the  birds  from  the  sky,  as  taU^  him 
out  of  his  tricks ;  mobbing  with  the  carter-fel- 
lows, and  scampering  after  the  maids:  all  the 
while,  too,  the  arch  knave  contrives  to  blind  tlie 
eyes  of  old  Choleric,  his  father,  sitting  as  demure 
as  a  cat,  'till  he  is  fairly  in  for  his  evening's  nap ; 
then,  away  goes  he,  like  hey-go-mad,  all  the  pa- 
rish over.     Well,  have  you  made  out  his  letter  ? 

Dib,  I'll  attempt  to  read  it  to  you. 

*  Dear  Pickle, 
'  Old  Choleric  is  setting  off  for  London,  and 
'  thinks  to  leave  me  in  the  country,  but  it  won*t 

*  do :  must  have  another  brush  with  the  lads  at  the 
'  Bear:  intend  to  be  at  brother  Charles's  on  Wed- 
'  nesday  at  noon,  where  you'll  meet  me.  Old 
'  Trusty  carries  this,  and  understands  trap :  mum's 
'  the  word.    Thine, 

'  John  Nightshade.' 

So  you  are  privy  to  this  trip,  Gregory  ? 

Gre.  To  be  sure,  master  Dibble ;  we  are  all 
of  his  side  :  there  is  not  a  servant  would  peach, 
if  he  was  to  commit  murder  amongst  them. 

Dib.  Indeed  !  But  hold,  here  is  more  over  the 
leaf.     *  Gregory  saysT  was  of  age  last  Lammas ; 

*  if  vou  know  of  ever  a  clean  tight  wench,  that 
'  will  take  me  out  of  old  Choleric's  clutches,  I 

*  don't  care  if  I  buckle  to,  for  life.  N.  B.  She 
'  must  have  the  Spanisb,  or  the  bait  won't  take.' 
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8o»  8o !  lie*s  for  a  wife^  you  see :  has  he  ever 
talked  to  you  in  this  strain  ? 

Gre.  Now  and  then;  but  I  always  tell  him 'tis 
time  to  think  of  marrying  when  the  old  badger  is 
iu  the  earth. 

DUf.  Pooh!  you're  to  blame:  we'll  make  a 
man  of  him ;  we'll  set  him  up  with  a  wife.  I 
have  a  girl  in  my  eye !  a  friend  of  my  own-— pro- 
vided you  will  bear  a  hand  in  the  business. 

Gre,  Bear  a  hand,  master  Dibble !  You  are  a 
lawyer  and  can  take  care  of  yourself ;  I'm  a  poor 
servant,  and  have  a  character  to  lose. 

Dib.  Welly  well ;  but  if  I  pay  you  for  your 
character,  and  ^our  service  into  the  baigain — 
«very  thing  has  its  price,  you  know. 

Gre.  To  be  sure,  there  s  no  denying  that ;  but, 
hark !  here  comes  his  honour  Manlove. 

Dib.  Enough — Where  are  you  lodged  ? 

Gre,  At  Mr  Stapleton*s,  in  New  Broad-Street : 
Fm  going  thither  after  I've  seen  the  counsellor. 

Dib.  Better  and  better  still !  I'm  going  thither, 
too,  and  will  wait  for  you,  below,  in  the  square : 
we  can  discuss  my  scheme  by  tho  way. 

[Ejnt  Die. 

Gre.  What  a  sharp  bitten  vermin  it  is !  Ah  ! 
these  lawyers  have  all  their  wits  about  them. 

Enter  Manloye. 

Man,  What,  Gregory !  and  without  thy  mas- 
ter ?  Where's  my  brother  Nightshade  ?  Thou  and 
he  ture  seldom  parted,  I  believe. 

Gre,  Troth,  sir,  I  hope  Heaven  will  take  some 
consideration  of  that,  and  set  off  the  sins  of  my 
youth  against  the  suffimng  of  my  old  age.  The 
'squire  is  at  hand. 

Man,  Well,  and  what  business  calls  him  up 
to  town  ? 

Gre,  Please  your  honour,  he  is  fallen  out  with 
our  parson. 

Man,  About ^rthes? 

Gre,  Lack-a-day!  he  has  been  non-suited  upon 
that  score  over  and  over — 'TIS  about  game. 

Man.  Game,  qaotha !  if  he  comes  to  talk  to 
me  about  hares  and  partridges,  Gregory,  I  won't 
hear  pf  it :  such  laws  and  such  law-suits  are  the 
disgrace  of  the  country — ^I  wont  hear  a  word 
upon  the  subject. 

Gre,  It's  quite  a  breach ;  he  has  totally  left  off 
going  to  church  himself,  and  forbade .  all  his  fa- 
mily ;  nay,  what's  more>  he  has  broke  his  back- 
fammon  tables,  only  because  the  parson  taught 
im  the  game.  Mercy  o'  me,  tliat  ever  your  ho- 
nour and  my  old  master  should  be  bom  of  the 
same  mother ! 

Man.  Of  die  same  mother,  but  very  different 
fadiers,  Gregory :  doomed,  from  early  youth,  to  a 
life  merely  mercantile,  his  days  have  been  passed 
between  a  oompting-house  at  Rotterdam,  and  the 
cabin  of  a  Dutch  dogger ;  precious  universities ! 
One  son,  indeed,  he  allowed  me  to  rescue  from 
his  hands,  and  to  him  I  have  g^ven  a  public 
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education ;  the  other  poor  lad  has  been  a  bird  of 
his  own  breeding. 

Gre,  And  a  precious  bird  he  is !  such  another 
lapwing !  skitting  here,  and  skitting  there ;  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below :  no  wonder  he's 
so  wild,  when  his  schooling  has  been  under  the 
hedges ;  but,  I  hear  my  old  master  on  the  idurt. 
Go<xi  morning  to  your  honour — I  must  bad^  oA' 
wards  to  Mr  Stapleton's.  [Exit  Ore. 

Man.  Gregoiy,  good  morning ! 

Enter  Andrew  Nightshade. 

A.  Night.  [Speaks^  a$  he  enters,]  I  tell  yoo, 
fellow,  there's  your  fare:  I'll  not  give  you  t  far- 
thing over.  A  hard  shilling,  indeed  ! — a  hard 
coacn,  if  you  please ! — Brother  Manlove,  yoar 
servant !  This  town  grows  worse  and  worse ;  no 
conscience,  no  pohce — if  I  was  not  the  most  pa- 
tient man  alive,  such  things  would  turn  my  brain 
— Brother  Manlove,  I  say  your  servant ! 

Man,  Brother  Andrew,  you  are  welcome.  Yea 
seemed  a  httie  ruffled,  so  that  I  waited  for  its 
subsiding,  and  now,  give  me  your  hand  .* .  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  t«wn,  provided  the  occasioii 
be  agreeable. 

A.  Night.  I  think  tlie  law  has  a  proviso  for 
every  thing :  your  compliment  sets  off,  like  the 
preamble  of  a  statute,  and  your  conclusion  limps 
after,  like  the  clause  at  the  tail  of  iL  So  you 
keep  your  old  apartments,  and  as  slovenlj  as 
ever — ^lincoln's-Inn  and  the  law — so  runs  your 
life.  A  turn  upon  the  terrace  after  breakfast,  a 
mutton  chop  for  dinner  at  the  Rolls,  and  the 
evening  paper  at  the  Mount,  wind  up  your  daj. 
Man.  A  narrow  scale,  I  own ;  but  whether  it 
be,  that  I  was  made  too  somll  for  happiness,  I 
never  could  entertain  both  guests  toother;  so  I 
took  the  humblest  of  the  two,  and  left  the  other 
for  my  betters. 

A.  Night.  Ay,  'tis  too  late  to  alter ;  'twould 
be  a  vaiu  endeavour  to  correct  your  temper  at 
these  years — By  the  way,  brother,  your  stau<ase 
is  the  dirtiest  I  ever  set  my  foot  upon. 

Man.  So  long  as  we  have  clean  dealings,  with- 
in, our  clients  will  make  no  complaint.  Yoor'i^ 
I  warrant,  was  neater  at  Rotterdam  ? 

A,  Night.  Neater !  'tis  a  matter  of  astooislH 
meat  to  me,  how  you,  that  have  a  plentiful  es- 
tate, can  nmke  yourself  a  slave  to  basineas,  and 
drudge  away  your  life  in  such  a  hole  as  this ! 

Ifaii.  True,  Andrew,  'twas  unreasonable ;  hot, 
as  I  have  now  made  over  the  best  part  of  my  es- 
tate to  your  son,  so  I  think  I  have  answered  the 
best  part  of  your  objection. 

A.  Night.  You  shall  eicuse  me— all  the  world 
cries  out  upon  your  folly ;  you  are  apt  to  be  s 
little  hasty,  else  I  should  be  free  to  tell  you,  yoi 
have  made  yourself  ridiculous ;  and  what  is  worse 
— brother  Charles,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  father, 
you  have  undone  my  son. 

Man,  Uow  so  ?  have  I  confined  him  in  hb  cdo* 
cation? 
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A.  N^gkt,  No,  faith ;  tlie  acale  on  which  yoa 
hare,  finished  him  is  wide  enough  to  take  in  vice 
and  folly  at  full  size :  his  principles  won't  cramp 
their  growth.  At  school  he  was  grounded  in  im- 
pudence, the  university  confirmed  him  in  igno* 
ranoe,  and  the  grand  tour  stocked  him  with  infi- 
delity and  bad  pictures — such  has  been  his  edu- 


Mmn,  But  you,  io  your  wisdom,  pursued  a 
4i£ferent  course  with  your  younger  son. 

A,  Nigki.  I  bred  him  as  a  rational  creature 
should  be  bred,  under  the  rod  of  discipline,  un- 
der the  lash  of  my  own  arm;  I  gave  him  a  sober, 
frugal,  godly  training ;  and  mark  the  difierence 
between  them— -Your  fellow  lives  here  in  this 
great  city,  in  a  round  of  pleasures,  in  the  front 
of  the  fashion,  squandering  and  revelling : — Mine 
abides  patiently  m  the  country,  toiling  and  tni- 
Tailiiog;  early  at  hisdu^,  sparing  at  his  meals, 
patient  of  fatigue ;  he  heBirs  no  music  as  Charles 
does,  purchases  no  fine  pictures,  lolls  in  no  fine 
cfaaiiot,  befools  hiaiself  with  no  fine  women:  no, 
thank  my  stars,  I've  rescued  one  of  ray  boys ; 
Jack,  at  least,  walks  in  the  steps  of  his  father. 

Man.  I  hope  he  will ;  better  principles  I  can- 
not wish  him :  but,  methinks,  Andrew,  a  little 
■lore  knowledge  of  the  world 

A.  Night,  Knowledge  of  the  worid,  brother 
Charles  !  who  knows  so  much  ?  Belike  you  never 
heard,  then,  I  had  made  three  trips  to  Shetland, 
in  a  herring-buss,  before  you  was  bom!  have 
been  three  time  chartered  to  Statia  for  muscova- 
does ;  twice  to  Zaiite  for  currants;  and  piade  one 
▼oyage  to  Bencoolen  for  pepper  ? 

il^ff.  Yes;  and  that  pepper-voyage  runs  in 
your  blood  still. 

A,  Night,  So  much  the  better;  it  will  preserve 
ny  wits ;  it  will  season  my  understanding  from 
such  fly-btown  folly  as  your's.  Zooks  !  you  to 
talk  of  knowledge  of  the  world !  where  should 
Tou  come  by  it }  upon  Clapham-Common !  upon 
fiansted-Downs }  Did  you  ever  see  the  Pike  of 
leoerifie,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or  even  the  bi- 
shop and  his  clerks?  I  know  them  all,  your 
charts,  and  your  coasting-pilots ;  I  have  been  two 
nights  and  a  day  upon  a  sandbank  in  the  Grecian 
Iswnds ;  and  do  you  talk  to  me  of  knowledge  of 
the  world } 

Man.  Let  us  change  the  subject,  then— you 
have  not  told  me  what  brings  you  out  of  the 
cxHintry? 

A.  Night.  Because  there's  no  abiding  in  it; 
what  with  refractory  tenants,  poaching  parsons, 
enclosing  'squires,  navigation  schemes,  and  turn- 
pike meetings,  there's  no  keeping  peace  about 
me ;  no,  though  I've  tx)mmenccd  fourteen  suits 
at  law,  besides  bye-battles  at  quarter-sessions, 
courts  leet,  and  courts  baron,  innumerable. 

Man,  Indeed! 

A.  Night,  No  sooner  do  I  put  my  head  out  of 
doors,  but  instantly  some  fellow  meets  me  with 
a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder,  or  a  fishing-rod 

Vol.  IL 


in  his  hand,  or  a  grey4ioand  at  his  horse's  heels, 
and  all  to  disturb  and  destroy  my  property. 

Afaa.  I  say  property  !  let  your  game  look  after 
themselves.  Do  you  call  a  creature  property, 
that  lights  upon  my  lands  to-day,  upon  your*s  to- 
morrow, and  the  next,  perhaps,  in  Norway?  I 
reprobate  all  quarrels  about  guns,  and  dogs,  and 
game ;  for  my  part,  1  am  pleased  to  see  an  En- 
glishman with  arms,  whether  he  bears  them  for 
his  own  amusement,  or  for  my  defence. 

A.  Night.  Tis  mighty  well !  I  am  a  fool  to 
waste  my  time  with  you ;  I  shall  look  after  my 
own  game,  in  my  own  way;  you  may  watch  your*s, 
the  sparrows,  nere,  in  the  garden,  or  the  old 
duck  m  the  fountain  in  the  square ;  your  science 
goes  no  farther,  so  your  ser^'aiit.  If  you  want  me, 
I  shall  be  found  at  Mr  Stapleton*s  in  New  Bruad- 
street. 

Man,  Hold,  hold !  I'm  going  there ;  I've  bu- 
siness at  Mr  Stapleton's;  my  chariot^s  at  the 
door — I'll  carry  you.    Who  waits  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Here,  take  this  note  to  Mr  Manlovc. 

A,  Night.  Ay,  that's  your  puppy ;  my  name 
was  not  good  enough,  it  seems;  but  positively, 
I'll  not  see  him ;  if  you  bring  him  to  me  'tis  all  m 
vain ;  I  positively  will  not  bear  him  ui  my  pre- 
sence. [Exit  A.  Night. 

Man,  That  ever  suck  a  monster  sliould  exist, 
as  an  unnatural  father !  [Rvit, 

SCENE  VLr^An  apartment  in  Charles  Man- 

lote's  houu. 

Enter  Charles  Manlove,  and  Frederick. 

Cha.  Man,  Mr  Manlove  dines  with  me  to-day; 
lay  two  covers  in  the  little  parlour,  and  bid  the 
cook  be  punctual  to  his  hour. 

Fre,  To  a  minute,  sir.  If  Mr  Manlove  dines 
here,  dinner  will  be  served  precisely  as  the  clock 
is  striking. 

Cha,  Man.  Set  out  the  dumb  waiter,  and  tell 
the  men  they  need  not  attend. 

Fre.  [Goti  to  the  door  and  tpeak$!\  Sir,  you 
cannot  come  in ;  ray  master  is  pot  to  be  spoken 
with :  where  are  you  pushing? 

Cha,  Man.  What's  the  matter,  Frederick  ? 

Fre,  A  country-like  fellow  says  he  must  be 
admitted  to  speak  with  you  in  private;  he  will 
not  be  kept  out 

[PulU  the  door  to,  and  enters 

Cha.  Man,  And  why  should  he  ? 

JW.  I  don't  know ;  I  cannot  say  I  like  his 
looks;  I  never  saw  a  more  suspicious  person. 

Cha.  Man,  Well,  let  him  in,  however. 

[Frep.  opens  the  door. 

Enter  Jack  NioHtshade. 

Fre.  He  has  the  Tyburn  marks  about  him. 

[Aside, 
Cha.  Man.  Brother ! 
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Fre,  Gad  so,  I'm  wrong!  V\\  e*eii  make  off. 

[Exit  Fee. 

J.  Night.  Hush,  hush !  dou*i  blow  mc !  snug's 
the  word;  close,  close,  aud  atider  the  wind. 

Cha.  Alan.  I  protest  I  scarce  knew  you,  Jack; 
what  brings  you  to  town? 

J.  Night.  Six  hours,  and  as  bright  a  gelding  as 
ever  was  lapt  in  leather. 

Cha.  Man.  But  what's  your  business  ?  did  your 
father  scud  you  up  ? 

J.  Night.  He  send  me  up !  where  have  you 
lived  to  ask  the  question  ?  No ;  he  has  brought 
himself  hither,  and  1  stole  a  march  after  him  :  a 
freak;  a  frolick,  that's  all.  Didlikins!  what  a 
fiamiu«;  house*  you  live  in  !  Oh,  I  give  you  joy, 
brother !  Uncle  Majilove  has  clapt  a  new  name 
upon  you.  Old  Surly  knows  nothing  of  tiiis  trip. 
I  had  much  ado  to  get  to  the  speech  of  you :  you 
have  a  mortal  parcel  of  fine  fellows  below  in 
your  BalL  But  you  are  not  angry  at  my  coming? 
you'll  not  peach,  I  hope? 

Cha.  Man.  Honour  forbid !  Thy  lot,  my  dear 
boy,  has  l>een  severe  enough. 

J.  Night.  Severe !  there's  been  no  scarcity  of 
that,  I  warrant  you :  there's  not  acrab-stock  in  the 
neiti^hbourhood,  but  what  my  shoulders  have  had 
a  taste  of  its  fruit.  Oh,  you've  a  rare  lot, 
Charles!  a  happy  rogue!  Look  at  mc — -.Who 
would  think  you  and  I  were  whelps  of  the  same 
breed  ?  You  are  as  my  lady's  lap^og ;  I  am 
roujih  as  a  water-spaniel ;  be-daggled  and  be-mi- 
rcd,  as  if  I  had  come  out  of  the  fens  with  \vild 
fowl :  why,  I  have  brought  off  as  much  soil  upon 
my  boots  only,  as  would  set  up  a  Norfolk  far- 
mer. 

Cha.  Man.  Well,  well,  Jack ;  we'll  soon  get 
thee  into  better  trim. 

J.  Night,  Then  you  roust  thrust  me  into  a 
case  of  your  own,  for  IVe  no  more  coats  than 
fikins  :  father,  to  be  sure,  keeps  it  well  dusted  ; 
but,  mcthinks,  I  should  be  strangely  glad  to  see 
myself  a  gentleman  for  one  hour  or  two. 

Cha.  Man.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  your  fa- 
ther, you  say,  is  in  town ;  a  discovery  would  be 
fatal :  do  you  know  where  he  is  lodged  ? 

J.  Night.  Not  I,  truly ;  but  my  amusements 
lead  to  places,  where  I  should  be  sure  not  to 
meet  him  :  only  one  night,  dear  Charles,  and  I'll 
be  back  again  in  the  country ;  think  whnt  a  life 
mine  is ;  compare*  it  with  your  own,  and  I  am 
Fure  you  won  t  grudge  me  one  day's  frolic  and 
Bway ! 

Cha.  Man.   I  grudge  you  1   na-<-I  wish  you 


could  enjoy  a  brothei^s  share  in  all  my  happiness, 
in  all  my  fortune :  submit,  however,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  your  affairs  with  a  good  grace ;  hunxwr 
the  peculiarities  of  your  father,  aod  oonmnDd 
me  upon  all  worthy  occasions. 

J.  Night.  Why  that's  hearty,  that's  fiiemfly 
now.  Give  mc  hold  of  your  band.  Boddildos ! 
I  was  afraid  you  would  have  turned  your  back  oa> 
me,  now  you  have  jumped  into  sacn  a  fortune ; 
but  I  sec  you  are  as  nonest  a  iad  as  ever :  By 
the  way^  fatlier  was  in  a  damned  hue  at  yoor 
changing  your  name — ^fierce  as  a  panther;  no 
man  dare  enter  his  den.  But  you  say  jfou^i  rig 
me  out  for  a  day;  give  me  a  gcxxi  laaadi^ 
Charles,  and  I  warrant  I'll  find  a  harbour. 

Cha.  Man.  There's  my  purse.  Jack ;  it  oon* 
tains  enough  to  spend,  and  some  to  throw  away  i 
Frederick  commands  the  wardrobe ;  if  you  find 
any  thing  to  your  mind,  take  it ;  if  not,  coovene 
my  tailor ;  he'll  equip  you  in  an  instant.  Follow 
your  propensities,  but  take  a  little  discretion  to 
your  aid ;  your  nature  has  not  had  much  prun- 
uig ;  and,  till  experience  shall  have  cleared  the 
path  of  life,  pleasure  may  be  apt  to  spread  sooie 
snares  in  your  way,  that  may  cost  you  sorrow  to 
escape  from. 

J.  Night.  Humph !  in  all  twenty  and  fif« 
guineas !  What  was  you  saying  last,  brother  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Only  throwing  away  a  little  good 
advice  upon  you.  Jack ;  that^  alL 

J.  Night.  1  thank  you ;  I  have  a  pretty  consi- 
derable stock  of  that  upon  my  hands  already ; 
one  good|  thing  at  a  time.  [Looking  at  the  wHh 
ney.]  How  much  of  this  money  most  you  take 
back  again  ? 

Cha.  Alan.  His  all  at  your  sertice,  and  Diore,if 
your  occasions  require  it. 

J.  Night.  Are  you  serious  I  Is  it  possible ! — 
'Sbud,  I  don't  know,  I  can't  tell  what  I  shook!  do 
in  your  case,  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  never  have 
the  heart  to giveyou  as  much.  Drown  it !  what 
pity  'tis  tliatold  Crusty  had  not  some  of  your  spirit ! 
May  I  spend  it  all,  and  won't  you  require  an  ac- 
count of  it  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Not  unless  you  choose  to  give  it 
me. 

J.  Night.  Give  me  a  kiss,  give  me  a  kiss,  my 
dear,  dear  brother !  enjoy  your  good  fortune  ana 
welcome ;  I  penleive  a  man  has  not  half  so  mocfa 
envy  in  his  heart,  when  his  pocket's  full  o(  mo- 
ney.   Come,  I'll  go  change  my  dress. 

[Exaat. 
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I. — St  A  PL  Eton's  house,  Mrs  Staple- 
ton  and  Letitia  at  breakfast. 

Enter  Ma  Stapleton. 

rp,  A  Merchant's  wife,  nnd  notbreiik- 
orc  this !  fye  upon  you,  Dolly  !  these 
iEishions,  these  are  courtly  customs ;  let 
}  the  city,  and  the  old  city  hours.  And 
ade,  Letitia,  loves  her  pillow  better  than 
Sier  prayers.  Come,  dome,  nxvay  with 
kery.  Old  Andrew  Nightshade  will  be 
before  you  are  aware. 
ap.  There  is  another  room  ready  for 
ion.  i  am  afraid  my  dear  husband  will 
old  roan's  peevishness  more  than  even 
lature  can  put  up  with. 
tp.  Why  have  not  you  kept  my  patience 
itter  exercise  ?  but  never  fear.  Letitia, 
>  have  a  visit  from  Counsellor  Man  love 
ing :  Have  you  perused  tlie  papers  he 

have. 

ip.  And  what  do  they  tell  you  ? 
^hat  I  can  truly  testify,  that  Mr  Staple- 
;en  the  best  of  guardians. 
ip,  J  say  the  best !  half  the  trading 
lid  call  me  a  very  bad  one ;  when  you 
um  up  the  accounts  of  your  education, 
expect  you  will  file  a  bill  against  me 
and  embezzlement. 

or  misapplication,  perhaps;  the  only 
ible  part  of  your  accounts  will  be  the 
'them. 

ip.  For  shame,  Letitia  Fairfax !   you 
you  have  been  the  pride  and  pleasure 

dp.  When  sha  was  my  ward,  she  dared 
:  so  free  with  herself;  now  she  is 
mistress,  she.  must  do  as  she  will :  My 
is  expired. 

nther  revived  in  so  much  fuller  force, 
luch  more  I'm  bound  to  you  by  love 

Enter  a  Servant, 

r  Nightshade  is  below,  sir :  Counsellor 
0  wait  upon  Miss  Fairfax, 
here  have  you  shown  him  ? 
B  is  in  the  drawing-room. 
11  wait  on  him  directly. 

[Exit  Servant, 
\p.  A  word  before  we  part  Mr  Man- 
mform  you  of  certain  restrictions  yop 
f  by  your  good  father's  will,  in  the  arti- 
rriage :  If  the  subject  should  lead  him, 
y  it  may,  to  name  his  nephew  Charles 
tnithy  my  dear  Letitia,  I  do  not  know, 
town,  a  young  man  of  whom  report 
advantageously. 


Let,  Mr  Manlove's  business  with  me  is  of  a 
vcnr  different  sort. 

Mr  Stop,  Perhaps  not ;  therefore  remember 
what  T  say. 

Let,  I  never  can  forget  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  your  opinion.  [Exit, 

Mrs  Stop,  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  Mr 
Manlove  means  to  propose  for  his  nephew  ? 

Mr  Stap.  ril  tell  you  more  ot*  that  hereafter; 
we  mtist  now  welcome  old  Nightshade  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  We  can.  He  is  nn  honest  man, 
though  a  humourous  one,  aud  was,  for  many 
years,  a  very  steady  corrcfpondent  of  mine  at 
Itotterdam.  We  merchants  must  not  overlook 
our  friends,  whatever  our  betters  may  tiiiuk  fit 
to  do.         ,  [Exeunt » 

SCENE  XL— Charles  Manlove's  house. 

Enter  Jack  Nightsuade,^;!^/^  apparelled,  fol^ 
lowed  bj/  Dibble. 

/.  Night.  Come  along.  Dibble,  come  along.- — 
Dear,  lovely,  and  delicious  lady  Fortune,  who  has 
put  clothes  upon  my  back,  and  cu&h  into  my 
pocket !  thou  knowest  I  never  slandered  thee, 
never  called  thee  jilt  or  gipsey,  when  l\e  seen 
thee  perched  upon  thy  wheel,  and  feeding;  thy 
fools  by  handfuls ;  give  me  now  the  rest  of  thy 
blessing,  love,  pleasure,  and  good  fellowship ! 
May  the  lads  I  am  to  meet  be  frolicksomc,  and 
lasses  free  !  and  never  let  my  poor  little  defence- 
less wherry  come  athwart  that  old  Dutch  dogger, 
my  father,  till  'tis  safe  in  harbour,  and  all  hands 
ashore. 

Dib,  Well  said,  squire  !  where,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  did  you  hiid  this  rhapsody  ? 

J,  Night.  Why,  did  you  never  see  the  picture 
of  Fortune,  mounted  on  a  wheel,  with  a  bandage 
over  her  eyes,  tossing  money  to  the  mob,  like  a 
parliament  man  ?  Gregory  has  the  print  in  his 

pantry you  may  buy.  the  whole  moral  for  a 

penny. 

Dib,  I  protest.  Jack,  you  arc  not  only  grown 
a  bean  in  your  brother's  fme  clothes,  but  a  wit 
into  the  bargain. 

J.  Night,  Pshaw !  I  am  merry  enough  \vhen 
my  belly's  full,  and  father  asl^p;  but  what  sig- 
nifies a  poor  fellow's  being  witty,  when  therd  is 
nobody  to  laugh  at  his  jokes  P  'Tis  the  money  in 
my  pocket.  Dibble,  not  the  clothes  on  my  back, 
that  makes  me  a  wit;  and  when  the  wine  mounts 
into  ray  noddle,  I  shall  be  wittier  still. 

Dib.  Time  will  shew.  But,  liark'e,  'squire 
Jack,  before  you  pass  yourself  off  for  a  man  of 
fashion,  should  not  you  practise  the  carriage  and 
conceits  of  one  ? 

J.  Night,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn. 

Dib,  Be  ruled  by  me ;  I  will  give  you  a  few 
lessons  shall  set  you  up  for  a  fine  gentleman  in  a 
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minute.  Look  at  me — diat*s  well :  Stare  me  full 
in  the  face — ay,  that  ivill  do — you  have  impu- 
dence enough  for  the  character — that*s  a  main 
point  gained :  Now  walk  across  the  room. 

J, Night,  Walk!  why  that's  easy  enough,  1 
hope. 

Dib,  Hold — not  so  fast;  there  vou  are  out: 
walk,  trippingly,  thus,  d'ye  see,  with  a  lazy  loit- 
ering air,  not  a  league  at  a  stride,  with  your  head 
playmg  like  the  pok  of  a  coach,  so.  [Mimicking,] 
When  you  enter  a  room,  take  no  notice  of  any 
body  in  it ;  make  your  way  strait  to  the  chimney ; 
turn  your  back  to  the  fire ;  pull  away  the  flaps 
of  your  clothes,  and  display  your  person  to 
the  ladies,  who  are  sitting  roun(L  When  their 
teeth  begin  to  chatter  with  the  cold,  throw  your- 
self carelessly  into  a  chair,  tuck  your  hands  into 
your  muff,  and  never  open  your  hps  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon;  'twill  gain  respect  in  every 
house  you  enter. 

J.  Night:  Well,  well.  Dibble;  this  is  all  easy 
enough :  I  shall  be  most  at  a  loss  for  the  lingo— 
what  would  your  worship  have  me  say  when  I'm 
amongst  my  betters  } 

Dib.  Nothing,  I  tell  you. 

J.  Night,  Nothing !  how  the  deuce,  then,  shall 
I  shew  my  wit  ? 

Dib,  By  holding  your  tongue :  never  speak 
yourself,  nor  smile  at  any  thing  spoken  by  ano- 
tlier ;  reserve  your  wit  for  your  creditors,  they'll 
keep  it  in  exercise :  not  but  what  there  are  other 
occasions  for  a  man  of  fashion  to  shew  his  parts ; 
as,  for  instance,  with  a  woman  of  modes^  you 
may  be  witty  at  the  expence  of  her  blushes ;  or, 
with  a  parson  at  the  expence  of  his  profession : 
These  are  cheap  methods — be  at  no  pains  in  the 
account ;  decency  and  religion  will  pay  all  costs, 
.and  you'll  be  clear  of  the  courts. 

/.  Night,  You  need  not  tell  mc  that;  why,  I 
played  a  thousand  tricks  upon  our  vicar,  and,  as 
for  modest  women,  as  you  call  them,  I  don't 
know  much  of  them ;  but  I  know  my  tongue  runs 
fast  enouj^h  when  I  am  amongst  the  maids ;  I  can 
set  the  whole  kitchen  in  a  roar — But  come,  let 
us  sally :  Now  do  you  mind.  Dibble,  don't  you 
be  calling  squire,  and  squire  Jack,  and  Jack 
Nightshade ;  but  let  it  be  sir,  and  your  honour, 
and  all  that. 

Dib.  IVust  to  me  for  setting  you  o(F  in  those 

fine  clothes — let  me  see what  shall  we  say 

you  are  ? 

J.  Night,  Say  I'm  a  young  West  Indian  just 
come  from  my  cimes. 

Dib,  Ay,  or  a  young  nobleman  just  succeeded 
to  your  honours;  'twiU  account  for  your  want  of 
education. 

/.  Niffht,  No,  hang  it,  a  better  thought  strikes 
me;  call  me  Mr  Manlove. 

Dib,  Mr  Manlove !  Why  do  you  take  your 
brother's  name  ? 

J.  Night,  Por  the  same  reason  that  I  take  his 
clothes — because  it  fita  me  9  If  I  Ua?e  him  the 


estate  that  came  with  it,  why  majn't  I  daiige 
names  as  well  as  he? 

Dib.  Because  he  changed  by  act  of  pariiament, 
and  you  by  act  of  your  own. 

/.  Night,  Act  of  parliament !  Egad,  tbey^l 
change  people's  seies,  by-andrbjr;  why,  tbml 
turn  a  wife  mto  a  maid  by  act  of  parUmoient,  u 
readily  as  a  common  into  on  inckmire. 

Dib,  Yes;  but  it  generally  remains  oommoa 
for  the  bfe  of  the  proprietor. 

/.  Night,  Nan !  How  must  I  carr^  my  hat, 
Dibble?  Thus;  under  mv  arm?  This  damned 
barber  has  thrust  his  black  skewers  thrmigh  my 
ears.  Look  out,  and  tell  me  if  the  man  hM  ca^ 
led  a  coach. 

Dib,  Tis  waiting,  sir. 

'J,  Night.  A  plague  upon  this  sfnt!  Tis  as 
heavy  as  a  fowling-pouch,  and  jingles  like  a  pair 
of  dog-couples ;  an  oak-stick  is  worth  two  of  it. 
Have  you  cautioned  the  aervmnts  abuot  my 
name  ? 

Dib.  Tis  done,  your  honour. 

J,  Night,  Tis  done,  your  honoor ;  your  ho- 
nour is  obeyed:  come  along.  Dibble;  let  yoer 
honour  go  before,  and  law  follow  after. 

Dib,  Ay ;  but  when  law  is  at  your  heels,  have 
a  care  it  cioes  not  overtake  you.  [Esamt. 

SCENE  III.— Jn  apartmmU. 

Enter  Manlove  and  Chaeles.  \ 

Man.  Her  mother  was  a  Sedley,  of  a  respect- 
able family,  and  an  accomplished  lady ;  her  fa- 
ther was  a  trader  of  fair  character  and  principal, 
in  the  house  now  conducted  with  such  credit  by 
her  guardian,  Stapleton ;  her  fortune  is  consider* 
able.  I  mention  that  to  you,  as  I  diink  any 
great  disproportion  on  either  side,  in  that  parti- 
cular, is  to  be  avoided. 

Cha.  Man,  Equal  all^Mices^  to  be  sure,  arc 
best. 

Alan,  And  this  would  be  of  all  most  equal,  for 
I  verily  think  you  have  not  a  virtue,  of  which 
Miss  Fairfax  ttoes  not  possess  the  counterpart: 
By  the  way,  Charles,  you  will  not  like  her  the 
worse  for  being  no  inconsiderable  proficient  in 
your  favourite  art,  painting. 

Cha,  Man,  I  haveheard  her  performance  very 
highly  commended :  your  report  makes  roe  am- 
bitious of  being  known  to  her ;  and  so,  mv  dear 
sir,  I  promise  you,  in  the  words  of  jour  favour- 
ite poet, 


'  I'll  look  to  like,  if  lookrog  tiking  move. 

I'll  lake  my  heart  to  counsel*  for  I  knom  jou  aak 
no  sacrifice. 

Afaa.  No,  Charles ;  'twas  to  make  you  free^ 
not  to  rob  you  of  your  freedom,  that  I  gave  yoa 
a  fortune.  If  I  throw  your  inclination  into  fttun^ 
'twill  be  poor  satisfaction  that  I  gilt  them  over 
afVerwards. 

Cha,  Mtm,  In  that  assoraaoe^  I  will  prooetd 
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ia  dus  affiiir  af^  m}^  own  humour ;  for  as  I  wish 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  fair  pain^ 
ress  in  her  natural  colours^  I  must  devise  some 
method  of  conversing  with  her*at  my  ease. 
Jfaa.  At  your  ease?  What  prevents  you  ?  - 
Cka,  Man,  The  declaration  you  made  to  her 
this  morning.  I  dread  the  artificial  graces  which 
young  women  are  too  apt  to  put  on,  when  they 
act  under  observation ;  so  quiet,  so  chastised,  so 
infinitely  obliging :  we  thidk  them  meek  as  lambs; 
marry  them,  and  they  change  to  mountain  cats. 
Such  women  remind  me  of  decayed  ships  newly 
painted;  the  outside  is  inviting;  emlwrk,  and 
they  conduct  you  to  the  grave. 
.  .iian.  Well,  Charles,  if  you  embark  your  hopes 
upon  this  venture,  I  think  I  may  insure  you  hap- 
piness, though  the  voyage  is  for  life. 

Cha.  Man,  Where  can  I  find  a  better  policy  ? 
However,  if  I  could  meet  her  without  her  know- 
ing me— 4n  the  way  of  her  art,  now — can  you  tell 
me,  is  she  visited  by  our  best  masters  ? 

Man,  By  all  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives; 
there  is  no  fame  without  her  approbation ;  not  a 
grace  is  stampt  without  her  fiat. . 

Cka,  Man.  Under  favour,  are  not  these  eiLtra- 
ordinary  accomplishments  to  acquire  in  the  fa- 
■lily  of  a  trader? 

Jkfaa.  Not  at  all;  beware  how  you  apply 
French  ideas  to  English  merchants :  Where  na- 
ture bestows  genius,  education  will  ^ve  accom- 
plishments ;  out  where  the  disposition  is  want- 
ing, the  blood  of  a  duchess  cannot  make  a  gen- 
Uewoman. 

Cha.  Man,  Was  she  ever  out  of  England  ? 
Man.  I  have  been  told  she  was  near  two  years 
in  Italy  with  a  family  of  distinction. 

Cka,  Man,  It  is  enough ;  I  have  my  cue :  I 
think  I  shall  fall  upon  a  method  of  introducing 
myself  to  her  acquaintance  without  a  discovery. 
I  can  pass  examination  in  the  art  of  painting  very 
tolerably. 

Man,  Take  your  own  course ;  I  have  no  right 
to  advise ;  I  am  poor  authority  in  affairs  of  love. 
Good  afternoon  to  you  !  Nay,  Charles,  no  cere- 
mony ;  I  thought  we  had  agreed  upon  that  Your 
servant.  [Exit  Man. 

Cha,  Man,  Your  most  obedient Here,  who 

waits? 

Enter  Frederick. 

Frederick,  look  put  my  travelling  frock ^you 

know  which  I  mean  ? 

Fred,  The  suit  you  had  made  at  Lyons  ? 

Cha,  Man.  No ;  'twas  at  Milan :  the  green 
camblet :  bring  it  to  me  in  the  dressing-room. — 
Make  haste.  [£xeicn^ 

SCENE  IW—An  apartment. 

Enter  Mr  Andrew  'SiGB'nBADZyfoUoved  by 

Fraiipton. 

A.  Night.  Come  along,  Mr  What't-youiHsame: 


Enter  without  more  ceremony,  I  beseech  you — 
An  old  formal  blockhead ! 

Ihtmp.  I  attend  you,  sir,  by  order  of  Mr  Man* 
love,  touching  a  case  wherein  you  have  consulted 
him. 

A.  Ntght.  That's  true,  that's  true;  it  is  the 
pigeon-house  case — I  gave  it  him  this  morning : 
Is  it  usual  for  you  lawyers  to  be  so  nimble  with 
your  answers? 

Framp,  It  is  not  unusual  with  Mr  Manlove. 

A,  Ntght.  Well,  and  what  thinks  he  of  the 
case? 

jFVomp.  The  case  is  a  clear  case. 

A,  Night.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  heartily. 

Framp.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  case  clear  to  be 
apprehoided:  it  hath  reference  to  a  pigeon- 
bouse,  built  and  erected  in  a  certain  fielo,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicar's  Home- 
shade.  '  Qiutre :  Standeth  not  the  said  pigeon- 
'  house  within  the  manorial  rights  of  Calves  Town, 
'  and  in  that  case  may  not  you,  Andrew  Night- 
'  shade,  esq.  lord  of  said  manor,  remove,  or  cause 
'  to  be  removed,  said  vicar's  pigeon-house  V 

A.  Night.  Pull  down,  erase,  destroy,  and  level 
with  the  ground !  these  are  my  words.  Now, 
give  me  the  opinion. 

Framp,  He  has  given  no  opinion* 

A,  Night,  No  opinion !  What  the  plague,  is 
thisyour  errand  ?  Am  1  to  be  made  a  foOl  of? 

Framp,  To  his  clients,  Mr  Manlove  gives  opi- 
nions ;  to  his  friends,  advice.  He  wishes  you  to 
let  the  pigeon-house  stand  where  it  does. 

A.  Night,  A  fig  for  what  he  wishes. 

Framp,  However,  if  you're  so  determined,  he 
does  not  deny  but  you  may  puU  it  down. 

A,  Night,  Why,  that's  enough.  Then  down  it 
goes :  I'll  sow  the  land  with  salt 

Framp,  Nevertheless,  he  wills  me  to  tell  you, 
that  this  must  be  done  tuo  periculo,  as  th^  saying 
is ;  for,  if  your  conscience  does  not  prevent  you 
from  pulling  it  down,  the  law  will  make  you 
build  it  up  again. 

A.  Night,  The  law  has  made  a  fool  of  you, 
roethinks.  Why,  what  the  deace,  do  you  blow  hot 
and  cold  in  the  same  breath  ?  Is  this  the  way  you 
treat  your  clients !  Am  I  to  be  fobbed  off  thus 
by  an  old  methodical  piece  of  clock-work,  by  a 
stiff  starcht  limb  of  the  law,  a  cutter  of  goose 
quills,  and  a  scraper  of  parchments  ?  No :  etvo- 
ouate  my  chamber.  Tell  your  principal.  111 
none  of  his  advice :  1  value  his  opinion  not  a 
rush:  Shall  I  be  taught  and  tutored  at  these 
years?  I'm  sure  Fm  an  older  man,  and,  I  believe, 
a  wiser  than  himself— so  tell  him,  master  Framp- 
ton. 

Fnanp,  Have  yon  no  other  commands  for  me 
than  these? 

A,  Night,  Pooh ! 

Framp,  I  am  your  obedient — Good  evening  to 
your  honour. 

[Exit  Framf* 

A.  Night.  Now,  why  the  devil  won't  that  fel- 
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low  be  in  a  passion  ?  He^l  no  more  be  put  out  of 
temper,  than  a  Gcnnan  postillion  will  out  of  ius 
pace — So,  Gregory  !  What  news  ?  Ha?e  you 
found  out  the  attorney  ? 

Enter  GaEGOBYi 

Greg,  Your  honour  shall  hear  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding :  At  Thaves  Inn  I  first  got  sight  of  him, 
threw  off,  and  took  the  drag  as  far  as  Shoe-lane ; 
there  he  hung  cover.  I  had  a  warm  burst  to  the 
fleet;  hunted  him  through  Tum-again>lane,  to 
the  Old  Bailey ;  got  an  entapis,  and  run  into  him 
in  Labour-in-vain-Court,  Old  Fish-street-Iiiil — 

A.  Night.  Well ;  and  what  says  he  to  thepro- 
secutiou  ? 

Greg,  For  some  time  he  said  nothing ;  for, 
when  I  first  arrived,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate :  however, 
after  a  while  he  came  home,  and  then-— — ■ — 

A,  Night,  What  said  he  then  ?  To  the  point, 
dunce. 

Greg.  Why,  he  said,  an  please  your  honour, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  : 
There's  no  credit  to  be  ^ot  by  such  prosecutions ; 
if  it  had  been  on  a  crimmal  mdictment,  indeed — 
but  he  won't  be  concerned  in  any  vexatious  suit 
about  the  game ;  humanity  won't  suffer  him. 

A.  Night.  Humanity  indeed  !  Was  ever  the 
like  heard  ?  But,  sirrah,  this  is  all  a  lie  of  your 
own  inventing,  and  your  bones  shall  answer  for 
it  [Threatening  to  Cane  him. 

Enter  Stapleton. 

Stap.  Keep  the  peace,  in  the  king's  name! 
Whars  the  matter  now,  friend  Andrew  ? 

A.  Night.  Why,  this  sot  would  fain  have  me 
believe  that  a  Newgate  solicitor  will  refuse  a  suit 
upon  motives  of  humanity  :  a  likely  tale  indeed  ! 
lie  comes  home  from  the  society  of  a  condemn- 
ed malefactor,  and  scruples  levying  the  penalty 
against  a  poacliiog  parson.  What  would  the  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  associated  for  the  presei^ 
vation  of  our  game,  sa^  to  that  ? 

Stap.  Who  cares  what  they  would  say  ?  What 
have  men  of  business  to  do  with  such  disputes? 

A.  Night,  Men  of  business !  I  have  no  •  busi- 
ness :  I  left  off  trade,  thank  Heaven,  in  time : 
You'll  stay  till  it  has  left  you. 

Stap.  Why  so  ?  Our  warehouses  are  as  full, 
our  commissions  as  many,  our  credit  as  good  as 
ever :  what  do  you  see  about  us  makes  you  pro- 
phecy so  ill  ? 

A.  Night.  I  tell  you,  sir,  your  trade  is  ebbing 
fast  away  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Look 
out  and  satisfy  yourself;  but  I  have  done,  'tis  no 
concern  of  mine — What  are  your  treaties  with 
the  Portugueze  ?  Waste  paper ;  linings  for  old 
trunks  to  carry  home  refuse  goods,  that  they  re- 
turn upon  your  hands.  Another  man  would  flat- 
ter you ;  but  I'm  your  friend ;  I  let  you  know 
these  things  in  time. 

Stap.  A  most  considerate  precaotioo^  tmly !  * 


A.  Night.  1  have  now  no  leisure  for  convena- 
tions  of  this  nature ;  but  I  would  ask  a  thinking 
man,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  oor  Tut  key  trade } 
Undone.  You've  burnt  their  ships,  it  seems; 
now  you  may  bum  your  own ;  you  11  have  no  fur- 
ther call  for  them,  anless  you  send  them  to  yoor 
colonies^  to  air  your  goods  and  eiercise  your  sai- 
lors; but  I've  sometiiing  else  to  think  of.  Your 
servant,  Mr  Stapleton — remember  I've  told  yoo 
now,  I've  let  you  know  your  danger. 
'  Stap.  And  in  the  tenderest  manner ;  you  are 
the  kindest  friend !  If  we  are  mined,  you'll  have 
nothing  to  regret.  Your  servant ;  we  shall  meet 
again  at  supper. 

A.  Night.  1  just  stept  back  to  tell  yon  that 
your  weavers  are  all  rising  :  I  fell  in  with  a  iaf|;e 
party  of  them  in  the  streets :  your  people  mi- 
grating  by  thousands:  What!  Men  must  not 
starve.  I  hint  this  to  you  gently,  and  in  pure 
good  will ;  I  have  no  interest  to  serve — and  so 
your  servant  for  an  hour  or  two — 111  tell  yoa 
more  when  I  return.  Oh,  if  I  was  a  man  to  torn 
the  gloomy  side  of  things  upon  you,  I  oould  draw 
a  melancholy  picture,  truly  ! 

[Esit  A.  Night. 

Stap.  The  man  who  tells  me  a  distasteful  lie, 
in  some  sort  may  be  said  to  reronimend  the 
truth;  but  he  who,  like  old  Nightshade,  makes 
the  truth  offensive^  recommends  a  lie.         [Exit. 

SCESEV.—An  apartmeftt. 

Enter  Letitia  and  Lucy. 

Let.  Lucy,  come  hither;  you  have  a  brother, 
I  tliink,  who  is  one  of  counsellor  Maalove's 
clerks  ? 

Lucy.  I  have,  madam  ;  and,  though  I  say  it, 
as  promising,  genteel,  well-spoken  a  youofi  maa 
as  you  would  wish  to  set  your  eyes  on ;  he's  my 
only  brother,  madam. 

Let.  Let  that  be  an  excuse  for  your  forward- 
ness.    I  am  not  inquiring  into  his  character. 

Luci/.  If  you  did,  madam,  I  assure  you  it  wiH 
stand  the  strictest  inquiry ;  my  papa  gave  os 
both  an  education—— 

Let.  Your  papa!  Let  it  be  father  in  your 
mouth,  if  I  might  advise  you. 

Lucy.  Humph  !  There's  a  person  wants  to 
speak  with  you. 

I^et.  What  person  ? 

Lucy.  A  person  from  abroad — a  paintii^^  mtn, 
I  believe  ;  he  says  he  has  a  recommendation  to 
you — there  are  many  such  call  here. 

Let.  If  he  has  any  letter  of  recummendatioD, 
desire  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  in.— [£xi^ 
Lucy.] — I  cannot  reconcile  myself  lo  this  me- 
thodical course  of  proceeding ;  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  happy,  let  our  inclinations  get  the  start 
of  our  proposals.  If  I  could  meet  tbb  Mr  Mao- 
love  naturally,  and  without  form  ;  if  we  were 
then  to  single  out  each  other  by  the  guidance  of 
no  other  raooitor  than  the  hearty  and  if  a  cboo- 
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nnd  iff  betides  were  all  tm  prove  realities,  a 
happy  alliance  ini<;hc  succeed ;  but  to  be  tumeid 
into  a  room  to  undergo  the  profest  survey  of  a 
man,  who  comes  upon  a  visit  of  liking,  is  insup- 
portablv  humiliating.  It  may  well  be  said  of 
some  fathers,  that  they  drive  a  Smithfieid  bar- 
^n  for  their  daughters,  when,  with  butcher-like 
msensibility  they  shew  them  out  for  sale  like  cat- 
tle in  a  market. 


S 


Lucy  returns, 

iMcy,  The  gentleman  presents  his  respects  to 

u,  and  desires  you  to  peruse  this  letter ;  I  think 
is  altogether  as  personable  a  young  man  as  I 
could  wish  to  see.  [Givet  the  Utter. 

Let,  Sure  you  forget  yourself !   Let  me  see — 
from  Counsellor  Manlove !  What  is  this } 
'  Madam, 

'  Tlie  bearer  of  this  letter  is  a  young  man  in 
'  whose  prosperity  I  am  warmly  interested.  He 
^  is  lately  returned  from  Italy,  where  he  has 
'  made  some  proficiency  in  the  art  of  which  you 
'  are  a  mistrc^ss;  and  as  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
'  find  him  not  unworthy,  I  beg  leave  to'  recom- 
'  mend  him  to  vour  protection  and  esteem. — 
'  When  my  nephew  has  the  honour  of  being 
'  known  to  you,  he  can  give  you  fuller  satisfao- 

*  tion  in  this  young  man's  particular  than  I  can  ; 
'  in  tlie  mean  time  I  venture  to  add,  that  Mr 

*  Manlove  will  consider  every  favour  you  bestow 
'  ill  tliis  instance,  as  conferred  upon  himself.  I 
'  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam, 

'  Your  most  obedient, 

^  And  most  humble  servant, 
'  Charles  Manlove.' 
Where  is  the  gentleman  ?   Introduce  him  direct- 
ly. [Exit  Lucy. 

Re-enter  Lucy  with  Charles. 

Let.  Your  humble  servant,  sir :  you  are  the 
gentleman  referred  to  in  this  letter  ? 

Cha.  Man,  I  am  the  person,  madam.  What  a 
lovely  young  woman  !  [Aside, 

Let,  You  are  lately  from  Italy:  where  did 
you  principally  pursue  your  studies  P 

Cha,  man.  At  Rome :  I  visited  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, Venice,  and  other  places;  but  I  regard 
Rome  as  the  grand  repository  of  the  antique, 
and  for  that  reason  I  made  my  principal  resi- 
dence there. 

Let.  To  what  branch  of  the  art  did  you  chiefly 
direct  your  attention  ? 

Cha,  Atan,  To  the  study  of  beauty,  madam ; 
and  that  in  its  simplest  forms :  a  Laocoon,  a 
Hercules,  or  a  Caracal  la  may  astonish ;  but  it  is 
a  Faustina,  a  Venus,  an  Apollo  that  delights,  that 
ravishes — But  I  am  speakmg  to  you  on  a  subject 
of  which  you  are  both  by  art  a  mistress,  ami  an 
example  by  nature. 

Let.  Upon  mv  word ! — f^sicfc.] — Come,  sir : 
we  arc  here  in  the  way  of  the  family :  allow  me 


to  shew  you  into  another  apartment — [She  stops.'] 
— Was  young  Mr  Manlove  at  Rome  when  you 
was? 

Cha.  Man.  He  was. 

Let.  I  understand  he  has  a  very  great  regard 
for  you. 

Cha,  Man^  I  hope  I  shall  not  forfeit  his  good 
opinion. 

Let,  It  does  you  much  honour  :  all  the  world 
speaks  highly  of  Mr  Manlove.  I'll  shew  you  the 
way.  [Exit, 

Cha,  Man.  Charming  girl !  I  am  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight.  [Exit, 

Lucy,  So,  so !  a  very  promising  beginning.  ^As 
sure  as  can  be,  there  s  something  in  the  wind 
about  this  Manlove :  I  suspect  the  letter  to  be  a 
fetch ;  and,  as  for  this  painter,  I  am  mistaken 
if  he  is  not  some  how  or  other  in  the  secret 
— ^'tis  a  mighty  pretty  fellow. — Ah,  brother  Dib- 
ble, I  am  glad  to  see  you.  How  goes  the  world 
with  you  f 

Enter  Dibble. 

Dib,  Busily,  my  girl,  busily.  I  have  borrowed 
a  moment's  time  from  company  to  run  to  you  :  I 
have  luckily  found  you  alone :  utter  not  a  word ; 
be  all  attention :  Jack  Nightshade,  the  country 
boy  I  made  acquaintance  with  last  year,  is  now 
in  town ;  but  not  a  word  of  that — he  is  at  a 
tavern  hard  by,  with  some  lads  of  mettle,  who 
push  about  the  glass.  What  say  you,  hussy,  to  a 
bold  stroke  for  a  husband  ? 

Lucy,  For  a  husband  !  You  are  joking. 

Dib,  Serious,  upon  my  honour  !  Oh,  when  the 
blood  begins  to  boil,  and  the  brain  begins  to 
turn,  every  thing  may  be  attempted.  He  has 
signified  to  me  that  he  is  in  want  of  a  wife;  you, 
I  suppose,  have  no  objection  to  a  husband?  so 
far  you  are  both  of  a  mind.  He  says  the  lady 
must  be  rich ;  the  condition  is  a  reasonable  one,* 
and  you  must  provide  a  fortune  for  the  purpose. 
What  say  you  to  your  mistress's  ?  He  visits  you 
in  the  name  of  Mr  Manlove ;  why  may  not  you 
receive  him  in  that  of  Miss  Fairfax  ? 

Lucy.  Impossible !  Don't  you  know  his  father 
lodges  in  this  very  house  ? 

Dib.  Scare  boys  with  bug-bears :  I  have  pro- 
vided against  danger;  and'with  a  promise  of  a 
good  round  sum,  upon  tlie  wedding  night,  have 
made  old  Gregory  my  own :  He  will  aid  our  pro- 
ject, and  keep  watch  upon  old  Surly-boots,  I 
warrant  you. 

Lucy.  But  what  is  gained,  if  we  should  com- 
pass our  ends  ?  the  youn^  man  is  a  minor,  and 
his  father  would  djsinhent  him. 

Dib.  Fear  nothing — -he'4  of  age — Gregory 
confirms  it :  And  as  for  his  fatlier^s  disinheriting 
him,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret ;  it  is  not  in  his 
power  :  When  the  counsellor  settled  an  estate 
on  Charles,  old  Nightshade  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling,  and  gave  his  fortune  to  Jack :  I  drew 
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the  deed  mjself ;  it  is  as  tigbt  as  the  law  can 
tyeit. 

Ijuy,  I  don*t  know  what  to  saj  ;  a  settle- 
ment to  be  sure  is  something  ;  Mrs  Night- 
bhade  and  an  equmage,  is  better  than  plain 
LucjT  and  a  pair  orpattens :  But  then  my  heart 
misgives  me — and  the  boy,  they  say,  is  such  a 
cub 

Dih,  Fine  airs  in  truth!  Nay,  if  you  are  so  ex- 
oeptiousy  please  yourself;  'las  no  a&ir  of  mine ; 
Tve  done  with  it. 

Xttcy.  Hold,  hold ;  you  are  so  touchy  if  one 
speaks— My  madam  must  be  monstrous  angry, 
but  no  matter.    Yesterday  was  married  John 

Nightshade,  esq.  to  Miss .  O  Gemini !  'twill 

mi£e  a  flaming  dash ! 

"Dib.  Ay,  ay,  leave  me  to  draw  the  marriage 
deeds  ;  rll  jointure  you,  I  warrant.  Come, 
decide ;  time's  precious,  and  the  moment  serves; 
Old  Nightshade's  out;  the  ladies  too,  I  under- 
stand are  on  the  wing — When  shall  we  come  ? 

Xticy.  When?  I  don't  know — I  vow  I*m  half 
afraid — Is  there  no  law  against  me,  if  I'm  caught, 
and  the  scheme  fails  ? 

D\h,  Pshaw !  vou  are  so  irresolute ;  even  be 
a  servant-maid  aU  ^  cUys  of  your  Ufe ;  I  care 
not 
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Xiiey.  No,  brothev;  Fve  as  much  ambfea  » 
my  betters,  to  here's  my  hand — Vta  widi  •  yos 
give  me  half  an  hour's  time  to  cou  my  tcMoa^aad 
ril  be  ready  for  you. 

I>\b,  That's  my  brave  girl  !  Coarige  !  the 
day's  our  own.  If  every  tmng's  in  train,  aad  the 
coast  dear,  let  Gregory  meet  us  at  die  conMr  of 
the  street,  exactly  in  half  an  hour's  time.  Bat, 
hark'e,  Lucy,  Jack  is  incog,  and  takes  his  brother 
Manlove's  liame,  remember  that :  By  the  way,  I 
suspect  something's  in  the  wind  between  yov 
madam  and  Mr  Charles. 

hucy.  Why  so  ? 

D<6.  Because  I  saw  him  turn  into  her  roon 
just  now,  in  an  undress;  he  passed  me  on  the 
stairs,  and  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  not  to 
open  my  lips  concerning  his  being  here  to  a  sinde 
soul,  for  my  life;  therefore  make  no  raisduef 
—Farewell,  I  most  be  gone.  [£«/. 

Xttcy.  Your  humble  senraot,  virtuous  MiiB 
Letitia  Fairfax ;  your  painter  then,  as  I  suspect- 
ed, turns  out  a  lover  in  disguise ;  and  yoo,  it 
•seems,  have  your  intrigues  as  well  as  other  fdks. 
Who  would  be  nice  about  dttumcter  in  theie 
times,  wlien  all  the  world  conspires  to  put  lir- 
tue  oat  of  oountenanoe,  and  keep  vice  in  ?  [£nf. 
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8CENE  I.—  A  Bjoom  in  Stapletom's  Aovse. 

"Enttr  Mr  Andrew  Nightshade  and  Staple- 
ton. 

_     • 

A.  Night.  And  so  you'll  positively  ship  those 
bales  of  Norwich  crape  for  Holland  ? 

Stop,  I  purpose  so  to  do. 

A,  Night.  YoQ  purpose  so  to  do !  and  the 
kersies  and  callimancoes,  and  perpetuanos  too, 
I  warrant  ? 

Stap,  I  do. 

A,  Night,  The  devil  you  do !  I  tell  you  what 
then.  Master  Stapleton,  they  will  not  have  their 
name  for  nothing  ;  you  will  find  them  per- 
petuanoes  on  your  hands  :  Fd  send  tea  to  Ame- 
rica as  soon.  Why  sure  I  understand  the  Dutch 
market;  sure  I  think  I  do;  youVc  found  I  un- 
derstand them. 

Stap,  But  times  are  altered,  friond  Andrew. 

A.  Night.  With  the  devil  to  tlicm  \  Tim^s 
are  altered  truly,  and  trade  is  altered,  and  mer- 
chants are  altered,  and  grown  obstinate  block- 
heads, deaf  to  good  counsel,  ignorant  of  their 
business;  a  frivolous,  gossiping,  pleasure-hunt- 
ing crew  ;    forsaking  their  counters  for   their 

country-houses,  Change  for  Change  Alley. 

What  sort  of  a  season  at  Newfoundland?  have 
you  shipped  your  fish  yet  for  the  Mediterrane- 
an markets  ?  But  what  is  it  all  to  me  ?  I  have 
wound  up  my  bottom :  'Twas  a  noble  hit,  Mas> 


ter  Stapleton,    that  speculation    of   miae  is 
saltpetre. 

Stap.  I  believe  it  turned  to  tolerable  aooooat. 

A.  Night,  I  believe  it  did  ;  I  may  venture  to 
assure  you  it  did,  to  tolerable  aixount,  as  yoa 
say,  though  you  predicted  otherwise ;  it  made 
my  pillow  for  me ;  yes,  yes,  thank  Heaven,  I^d 
easy :  I've  laid  down  my  cares. 

Stop,  And  taken  up  content.  What  a  happy 
fellow  are  you,  friend  Andrew ! 

A,  Night,  But  I  tell  yoo,  you're  mistaken,  I 
am  not  a  happy  fellow ;  I  wocdd  not  be  thought 
happy  ;  the  world's  too  wicked  for  an  honest 
man  to  be  happy  or  oantented  in  it. 

Stap,  But  you  are  out  of  the  world ;  you  are 
settled  in  a  peaceful  retreat,  in  rural  tranquillity, 
cultivating  your  own  acres,  enjoying  your  own 
produrc. 

A,  Night.  Blood  and  fire,  I  tell  you  other 
people  are  enjoying  my  produce*!  mv  servanti 
are  embetzling  my  property,  my  neighboors  are 
destroying  my  game,  the  vermin  are  laying  warte 
my  granaries,  and  the  rot  is  making  havock  with 
my  sheep ;  and  how  the  vengeance,  tben,  can  I 
be  happy  ? 

Stap,  By  bearing  every  tiling  with  a  patient 
mind. 

A.  Night.  Patient !  I  am  paUent  to  a  fault 

Siap,  By  reflecting  when  ywir  servants  or 
neighbours  molest  you,  what  an  exemplary  yooo( 
man  you  are  blest  with  for  a  son. 
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A'Migki.  Yes^  yes;  the  bo/s  as  good  as  bis 
iM^(hbour8. 

Simp,  I  never  hoard  so  universal  a  good  cha- 


A.  Night,  ^T'la  a  sober,  frugal  lad,  that's  the 
Irath  on  L 

Siap.  So  accomplished  a  genius— so  distinguish* 
ed  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts! 

A,  Nighi,  For  the  fine  arts !  that's  rather  too 
much :  I  know  no  art  Jack  has,  but  setting  trim- 
mers^ wormiog  puppies,  and  making  fowhi^  nets. 

[Atide, 

Stop,  Your  son,  friend  Andrew,  is  not  like  the 
present  frippery  race  of  young  men ;  he  is  a  man 
of  sound  principle,  and  good  morals;  no  Uber- 
tine,  no  free-thinker,  no  gamester. 

A.  Nigkt,  Gamester  indeed  1  I'd  game  him, 
with  the  devil  to  him  ! 

Siap.  He  has  more  elegant  resources :  The  wo- 
inan  must  be  happy  who  can  engage  his  affec- 
tions. 

A,  Night.  I  wish  your  ward,  Miss  Fairfax,  was 
of  your  opinion. 

Stap,  Are  you  sincere  ? 

A,  ifight.  Why,  to  be  sure  I  am.  Don't  I  know 
she'll  have  a  very  considerable  fortune  ? 

Siap,  A  fig  for  her  fortune !— here's  my  hand — 
to  the  young  folks  can  like  each  other,  and  Mr 
Manlove  is  consenting 

A,  Night,  Who  ?  who  is  consenting  ?  Mr  Man- 
love? 

Siap,  Ay,  surely;  Fm  afraid  we  do  not  rightly 
understand  each  other  :  Which  of  your  sons  are 
you  speaking  of  f 

A,  Night,  Which  of  my  sons  am  1  speaking 
of?  the  only  one  I  ever  do  speak  of;  the  only 
one  which  I  acknowledge — ^Jack.  You  couldn  t 
think  me  such  a  fool  to  recommend  that  puppily, 
pig-tailed  ape,  with  his  essences  and  pulvilios—— 
that  monkey,  whom  my  silly  brother  sent  to  see 
the  world,  with  his  grand  tour,  and  his  pictures, 
and  his  impertinences  ?  No ;  I  tell  you  once  for 
ail,  I've  done  with  him ;  he  has  dropt  my  name, 
and  I  my  nature ;  let  him  that  christened  him 
anew,  keep  liiin — I  have  clone  with  him  ! 

Siap,  You  shock  me  to  hear  you  say  so  ! 

A,  Night.  What !  slian't  I  speak  of  my  own  son 
as  I  think  fit? 

Stap.  Yes,  if  you  speak  as  a  father  should. 

A,  Night.  And  who's  the  judge  of  that?  Have 
you  a  son  ?  Are  you  a  father  ?  No,  you  are  a 
guardian  :  Heaven  help  the  poor  young  woman 
that  is  your  ward  !  Marry  her  to  Charles  Man- 
love  !  -  Marry  her  to  her  garters  sooner,  and  tie 
lier  up  upon  the  curtain  rod !  'twere  a  better  deed. 
And  what  know  you  of  the  fine  arts?  Are  you 
a  painter  as  well  as  your  ward  here  ?  I  see  no 
tokens  of  it :  the  London  'prentice  and  the  March 
to  Finchly,  seem  to  be  the  sum-total  of  your  col- 
lection. His  taste,  it  seems,  has  captivated  you. 
His  taste  for  what  ?  for  camblets,  for  caluys,  for 
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Manchester  and  Norwich  commodities  ?  There 
lies  your  learning ;  those  are  your  universities.    ^ 

Stap.  Andrew  Nightshade,  Andrew  Night- 
shade, recollect  yourself!  We'll  converse  when 
you  are  cool ;  I  talk  to  no  man  in  a  passion. 

A,  Nighi.  I  in  a  passion  !  1'is  the  first  time  I 
was  ever  told  so,  and  shall  be  the  last,  from  you. 
at  least — Here,  Gregory,  where  are  you  ? — I'll 
be  gone  this  instant ;  1*11  have  my  things  packed 
up ;  I'll  rid  your  house,  at  least,  of  one  passion- 
ate roan.  I  in  a  passion  !  I,  that  never  lost  my 
temper — But  your  sen'ant,  sir:  your  servant,  Mr 
Stapleton :  Perhaps  you'll  say  I'm  in  a  passion 
now.    Here,  Gregory  !  why,  Uregory  !       [Exit, 

Stap,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  of  a  certain,  Andrew,  thou 
art  a  ridiculous  old  fellow  !  If  I  had  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poets,  I  would  get  them  to  exhibit 
thy  humours  on  the  stage ;  'twould  be  a  diverts 
ing  scene,  and  no  bad  mond.' 

Enter  Mas  Stapleton  aitcf  Letitia. 

Mrs  Stap,  Here*s  a  fine  storm !  he's  calling 
for  his  servant  to  pack  up  his  things;  he  vows 
he'll  quit  the  house  immediately. 

Let,  A  happy  resolution  !  What  a  snapdragon 
it  is !  No  Yorkshire  housewife,  in  her  washing 
week,  can  be  more  peevish. 

Mrs  Stap,  I  wish  he  was  out  of  the  house ;  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  your  peace  annoyed. 

Stap,  My  peace !  You  have  had  a  visitor,  Le- 
titia  ? 

Let,  A  brother  artist,  and  a  friend  of  Mr  Man- 
love's. — I  declare  I've  lost  my  heart  to  him. 

Stap,  Then,  I  deny  tliat'  he*8  a  friend  of  Mr 
Manlove's. 

Let,  Oh,  sir,  he  is  the  prettiest  man  !  so  can<« 
did,  so  intelligent!  full  oi  his  art,  and  glowing 
warm  with  ail  that  taste  fur  the  antique,  which 
true  genius  is  sure  to  gain  by  travel ! 

Stap,  Ay,  ay ;  I  understand  you ;  he's  been 
praising  your  performances. 

Let,  {  own  it;  but,  what  flatters  me  above  all. 
he  commends  your  portrait  exceedingly :  I  shall 
proceed  in  it  with  twice  the  spirit  I  began. 

Mrs  Stap,  He  has  turned  her  head  with  flat-* 
tery ;  the  grace  of  Rapliael,  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Titian's  warmth,  and  Corregio's 
beauty,  centre  all  in  her  unrivalled  compositions ! 

Stap,  Hey-day  !  where  learnt  you  all  this  grab- 
ble? here's  a  pack  of  names  for  a  citizen's  wife 
to  get  by  heart ! 

Mrs  Stop,  Do  you  think  I've  cleaned  her  pal* 
let,  then,  for  nothing?  I1ie  doctor's  Merry- An- 
drew knows  the  names  of  his  dnip;s,  or  he's  not 
fit  for  his  place.  We  are  going  this  instant  upcm 
a  visit  of  virtd  to  Mr  Manlove's :  This  young 
painter  speaks  in  raptures  of  his  collection  :  He 
has  some  pictures  which  are  said  to  be  inimi- 
table. 

Let,  Dear  sir,  I  hope  you've  no  objection.  He 
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has  talkefd  to  mc  so  much  of  a  Lucretia  by  Gui- 
do,  that  I  am  dyinir  to  visit  her. 
.   Stap.  I  should  doubt,  if  Lucretia  would  do  as 
much  for  you.     I  hardly  tliink,  that  this  visit  is 
in  rule. 

Let.  It  is  done  every  day ;  haJf  the  town  has 
been  there :  I  go  there  as  a  student — Besides, 
Mrs  Stapleton  goes  with  me. 

Stap.  Well,  well ;  I  am  no  critic  in  these  mat- 
ters :  entertain  yourselves,  and  you  have  my  free 
leave.  Much  pleasure  to  you  both — your  ser- 
vant. [Exit. 

Let.  Come,  my  dear  madam,  the  light  still 
serves  us ;  let  us  lose  no  time.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  painting-room. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Now,  the  deuce  fetch  this  madcap  bro- 
ther of  mine ;  what  a  twitter  has  he  thrown  me 
into !  I  can  settle  to  nothing :  Madam,  and  her 
sham  painter  have  made  a  tine  disorder  in  this 
room.  I  don't  know  any  use  these  geniuses  are 
of,  but  to  put  every  thing  out  of  its  place.  Ah  ! 
is  it  you  ? 

Enter  Dibble. 

DUk  Hush,  hush  !  compose  yourself;  you  had 
like  to  have  ruined  all :  Why  didn't  you  send 
Grciiory  to  the  street's  end,  as  you  agreed? 

Lt/f  y.  Lud,  I'm  in  such  a  flutter  I — I  don't  know, 
I'm  frighted.     Is  he  here? 

Dib.  Heady :  Primed  high  with  brisk  Chara- 
paignc :  The  train  is  laid ;  you  have  the  hre ; 
touch  it,  and  oflf  it  goes. 

Lun/.  Fire  !  I've  no  fire  about  me.  Did  the 
servant  sec  ycHi  ? 

Dib.  No;  Gregory  let  us  in,  and  has  the  young 
'squire  now  in  keeping.  There  never  was  so  for- 
tunate a  moment.     Hark  !  he's  at  the  door. 

Jack.  [From  without.]  Hist !  Lawyer — Pickle 
— Bully  Jack  ! shall  [  come  in  ? 

Dib.  He  must  come  in.  Slip  out  a  moment  till 
I  prepare  him ;  and  then — remember  Lucy,  he  is 
Mr  Manlove  here,  and  yourself  Letitia.  Go  your 
ways.  [Exit  Lucy.]  Now,  my  lad  of  glory,  I 
shall  show  you  a  phenomenon,  a  star  of  the  first 
water. 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade. 

J.  Night.  Water  !  I  scorn  it :  Give  me  wine  : 
There's  honesty  in  that,  and  wit,  and  love — I'm 
monstrously  ia  love — But  where's  the  lady  ? 

Dib.  Oh  !  she's  at  hand,  and  half  your  own  al- 
ready.   I've  been  preaching  to  her Miss,  says 

J.  Night.  Rot  your  says  I !  who  cares  for  what 
you  say.  Show  me  the  girl :  I  want  no  lawyer 
in  this  case  ;  Champaigne's  my  counsellor.  You 
are  a  blockhead.  Dibble,  and  a  ilincher  !  I'm  for 
all  the  game :  fee'd  on  both  sides,  boy ;  a  bottle 
in  my  right  hand,  and  a  bottle  in  my  left;  doable 


charged  at  heart  and  head — one  for  conrage,  and 

t'other  for  invention. Pooh  !  my  brother's  t 

fool  to  me  :  his  coat  was  never  in  such  company 
before.  Where  is  the  lady,  I  say  ?  I  must  see 
the  lady. 

Dib.  Well,  well,  be  patient ;  you  shall  see  the 
lady.  [Exit. 

X  Night.  Ay,  this  puts  every  thing  in  rootioa. 
Now  the  world  goes  round  :  It  has  found  its  legs 
at  last,  and  dances  like  Plough-Monday.  Drown 
it,  'twas  asleep  before.  What's  all  this  lumber 
for  f  [Stumbling  aver  the  easel.]  The  devil !  who 
arc  you  }  [Speaking  to  the  layman.]  what's  your 
profession?  An  easy,  slender,  dangling  figure, 
and  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  most  you  shall 
meet. — Toe  piggins  !  now  I  smoke  the  jest :  She 
paints.  O  damn  it !  she's  an  artist — That  won't 
d(i ;  there's  no  standing  tliat ;  I  must  overturn 
all  this  trumpery  :  I  shall  soon  tumble  you  out  of 
the  room,  my  dear — your  reign's  a  short  one,  take 
my  word. — Ay,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Dibble  rcith  Lucy. 

Dib.  Mr  Manlove,  this  is  Miss  Fairfax.  Miss, 
this  is  Mr  Manlove. 

J.  Night.  Madam,  behold  the  fondest  of  your 
slaves.  My  friend  here,  Lawyer  Dibble,  has  in- 
formed you,  that  my  name  is  Manlove,  and  be 
tells  me  you  are  called  Miss  I'airfax.  Be  it  so;  if 
he  tells  a  lie,  he  is  not  the  first  of  his  profession 
who  has  so  done.  If  you  should  think  tiiat  I  am 
rather  elevated  and  in  the  air,  I  won't  deny  it ; 
Champaiune,  you  know,  is  a  searching  liquor,  and 
my  skull  is  none  of  the  deepest :  bur  if  you  sup- 
pose, that  1  am  so  blind  as  to  overlook  your  beau- 
ties, or  ray  own  perfections,  you  are  not  the  per- 
son I  take  you  for.  Dibble,  come  hither;  luake 
the  lady  acquainted  with  some  of  ray  good  qua- 
lities.    Discuss. 

Lucy.  Oh,  sir,  what  need  ?  the  good  qualities 
of  Mr  Manlove  arc  in  cvi-ry  V>ody's  month. 

J.  Night.  Deuce  take  me  now,  if  that  is  any 
fiattery  to  me ! 

Dib.  I  told  you,  madam,  what  a  modest  young 
gentleman  he  is. 

J.  Night.  Oh,  you're  a  precious  devil !  Be 
pleased  to  tell  the  lady,  likewise,  what  a  brave 
estate  I  have  got ;  such  things  come  naturally 
enough  from  a  lawyer's  mouth ;  tell  her  what  it 
is,  and  where  it  lies :  Drown  mc,  if  I  know  where 
to  find  an  acre  of  it ! 

Lucy.  Oh,  never  name  estate,  when  Mr  Man- 
love is  in  the  case  !  Your  person,  air,  address — 

J.  Night.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour.  Egad, 
I  shall  have  no  occasion  for  courtship !       [Audf. 

Lucy.  Your  genius,  taste,  accomplishments — 
I  myself  have  some  small  turn  for  pniiiting 

J.  Night.  Yes,  and  I  should  like  you  as  well 
without  it.  [Aside. 

Lucy.  But  you,  I  dare  say,  are  a  master  baud ; 
and  poetry,  no  doubt;  is  fuU  as  much  your  own. 
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J.  Night.  Faith !  there's  not  much  to  choose 
between  them. 

Luci/.  But,  then,  your  education — one  may  see 
that  you  have  travelled. 

Dib.  Oh,  yes;  that's  very  visihle. 

J.  Night.  Well  said,  lawyer — She  has  a  damn- 
able clack ! 

Lucy,  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  an  account 
of  your  travels  :  1  dare  say  you  have  met  many 
un<;ular  adventures. 

J.  Night.  A  thousand :  but  I  have  taken  an 
oath  never  to  speak  of  them. 

Lucy.  Oh,  you  must  conquer  such  scruples ! 
What  advantitgcs  has  your  uncle's  liounty  given 
you,  Mr  Manlove,  over  tliat  poor  lad  iu  the  coun- 
try ! 

J.  Nifht,  And  yet  I'd  rather  hear  one  kind 
word  said  of  that  poor  lad  in  the  country,  than 
a  whole  volume  of  Mr  Mjanlove's  praises.  I'm 
hipped  whenever  I  hear  the  subject  mentiuncd. 

bib.  Make  up  to  him,  Lucy,  or  he's  lost !  Jack 
Nightshade,  what  are  you  about?  One  bold  at- 
tack, and  she's  your  own. 

J,  Night,  It  may  be  so ;  but  you  must  know 
I  have  a  kind  of  partiality  for  that  same  country 
lubber,  Jack  Nightshade;  and,  till  i  can  find  a  lad^, 
who  will  prefer  him  to  his  brother,  I  will  remam 
as  I  am :  so  there's  an  end  of  the  matter,  d'ye 
see,  and  no  harm  done. ^Madam,  your  ser- 
vant. [Exit, 

Lucy.  So  finises  the  chapter  of  husbands — 
I  thank  you  for  your  scheme. 

Dib,  Thank  vourself  for  your  folly.  What 
possest  you  with  the  thought  of  touching  upon 
the  lad  m  the  country?* how  could  you  be  so 
^ippant? 

Lucy.  What  docs  it  signify?  He  is  too  cun- 
ning to  be  caught  with  chan ;  e'en  drop  your 
project 

Dib.  No,  let  despair  go  hang.  I  am  not  ea- 
sily repulsed  :  Take  courage,  and  commit  your- 
self to  me;  I  have  resources  yet  you  know  not 
of.  Come,  Lucy,  you  shall  see  my  genius  rises 
on  defeat  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Maniove's  house,     » 

Enter  Charles  Manlove. 

Cha.  Man.  It  is  time  to  throw  off  the  mask. 
I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  :  she,  who  can  cap- 
tivate both  eyes  and  ears  at  once,  is  irresistible  ! 
Miss  Fairfax  is  so  composed,  that  she  has  beauty 
enough  to  blind  our  understandings,  if  she  want- 
ed wit;  and  wit  enough  to  blind  our  eyes,  if  she 
wanted  beauty.  I  will  go  to  her  in  this  habit 
once  again,  and  solicit  an  intcn'iew  for  Mr  Man- 
love  :  If  she  readily  grants  it,  I  will  avail  myself 
of  her  compliance,  and  instantly  disclose  myself. 
If  not — But  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  have 
we  got  here  !  lla,  ha,  ha  !  my  Paris  suit,  by  all 
f hat's  brilliant !  the  very  cficf  (Tauvre  of  the  su- 
perlative Mods.  Le  Due  :  Thai  coat  was  made 


j  for  grand  occasions;  it  escorted  me  to  the  nup- 
tials of  the  great  count  d'Artois ;  it  has  now  the 
honour  to  attend  the  revels  of  the  illustrious 
Jack  Nightshade ! 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade. 

J.  Night.  Ay,  and  had  I  been  willing,  it  might 
have  assisted  at  another  wedding:  'Egad,  it  migh( 
have  carried  off  a  fine  girl,  and  one  of  the  first 
fortunes  in  the  city. 

Cha.  Man.  I  should  have  thought  your  scenes 
had  rather  laid  amongst  the  girls  of  freedom 
than  of  fortune ! 

J.  Night.  This  lady,  sir,  had  both.  Swear  to 
me  you'll  be  secret,  and  I'll  tell  where  I've  been. 

Cha.  Man.  Nay,  Jack,  you'll  trust  me,  sure, 
without  an  oath  ?  You  know  I  am  no  tell-tale. 
W^here  have  you  been? 

J.  Night.  You'll  scarce  lielieve  it — where  on 
all  this  earth  but  to  the  very  house  where  old 
Surly-boots  sets  up  his  rest ! 

Cha.  Man.  To  Mr  Stapleton's  ? 

J.  Night.  To  the  enemy's  head-quarters.  A 
high  stroke ! 

Cha.  Man.  And  what  carried  you  thither  ? 

J.  Night.  A  girl :  The  wench  I  told  you  of. 

Cha.  Man.  But  what  sort  of  a  wench  ?  I  don't 
understand  how  any  girl  could  carry  you  to  Mr 
Stapleton's. 

J.  Night,  No !  she'd  have  carried  me  any 
where ;  all  the  world  over :  she  is  ready  to  set 
out  on  her  travels. 

Cha.  Man.  And  her  name  is 

/.  Night,  Fairfax. 

Cha,  Man,  How  ! 

J.  Night.  Letitia  Fairfax. 

Cha.  Man.  What  is  it  you  have  been  doing  ? 
I  am  much  interested  in  this  lady's  good  opinion, 
and  if  you  have  done  or  said  any  thing  to  offend 
her 

J.  Night.  Offend  her !  Zooks,  if  you  had  heard 
how  mere  a  country  whelp  she  made  of  me,  you 
would  own  I  had  most  reason  to  be  offended  of 
the  two. 

Cha.  Man,  Still  I  don't  understand  you ;  yoii 
tell  your  story  confusedly ;  I  can  make  out  no- 
thing from  it ! 

J.  Night.  Tell  it  yourself,  then,  brother. 

Cha.  Man.  But  this  precaution  I  must  give 
you.  Jack,  not  to  ^o  upon  that  ground  again — - 
keep  your  sallies  within  proper  bounds,  and  di- 
rect them  to  proper  objects.  Miss  Fairfax  is  A 
lady  for  whom  1  have  the  tenderest  esteem ; 
have  a  care  therefore,  young  man,  how  you  af- 
front her,  as  you  value  my  resentment. 

J.  Night.  Whuh  ! 

Enter  Frederick. 

Fred.  Sir,  Mr  Manlove  requests  your  com- 
pany at  his  chambers  iinmccliately. 

Cha.  Man,  I  attend  him — Brother,  I  am  se- 
rious— Hitherto,  1  hope  no  mischief  has  beea 
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done ;  bat  I  expect  that  you  observe  what  I  hare 
told  you,  aod  be  more  prudent  for  the  future. 

[Erit  Cha.  Man. 
J.  Night,  And  be  a  prig  like  yoo  ? — Oh,  you 
shall  smart  for  lliis;  111  curry  your  6ne  hide. 
Now  would  I  give  both  ears  from  off  diis  head, 
if  I  could  make  the  girl  but  fairly  jilt  this  puppy, 
and  rereoge  myself  upon  him ! 

Enter  Dibble. 

lyih.  Squire! 

J.  Night.  Ah,  Dibble,  I  have  made  myself  a 
precious  blockhead ! 

Dih,  What,  in  the  peniteotials !  Is  the  cfaaiii> 
paigne  cloudy  ? 

J.  Night.  Vexadoo  sobers  me  like  a  wet  nap- 
kin.   Oh,  if  I  could  see  the  girl  ag^  ! 

Dih.  Do  you  wish  it  ? 

J.  Night.  Wish  it !  Vd  crawl  to  Scotland  on 
my  knees ;  nay,  more,  Fd  live  there  all  my  days, 
so  I  could  lulk  this  elder  brother  with  Miss 
Fairfax. 

Dib.  Say  yoo  so,  'squire  ?  This  betters  my  best 
hopes.  Follow  me  once  more  to  Mr  Staplcioo's: 
take  courage,  and  my  life  opon^  the  hui^y  is  your 
own. 

J.  NighL  Have  with  you  then;  Fm  ready; 
come  along. 

Dib.  Huld  !  not  so  fast — die  old  Hon  may  be 
in  his  den.  Give  me  one  quarter  of  an  hoar's 
law,  and  then,  if  we  miscarry,  crop  these  eara^ 
and  nail  them  op  like  vermin  to  yoor  walls. 

J.  Night.  Agreed  !  I  take  you  at  your  word — 
[Erit  DiB  ]  Now,  my  fine  brother,  if  I  catch 
you  on  the  hip  111  give  your  pride  a  fall !  Fll 
shew  you,  that  a  clown  may  have  a  courtier^  con- 
ning. '  Heyday  !  who  comes  here  ? 


Emttr  Mas  Svapletov,  mmd  Letitia,  mthered 
im  hjf  FRXJ>catCK. 

Fred.  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  thoo^  yoo  was 
gone  out :  th^  ladies  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
picrures,  and  I  was  conducting  them  to  the  room. 

J.  Night.  1  will  take  that  hoooar  on  myself. 
Go  before,  and  open  the  windows.  [Exit  Fbcd.] 
Yoo  are  fond  of  paintings,  ladies ;  1  am  glad  it  b 
in  my  power  to  entertain  you. 

^in  Stop.  You  are  the  owner,  sir,  of  this  ad- 
mirable collection.    Your  name  is  Manlove. 

J.  Night.  At  the  service  of  the  ladies  9bmj%. 
Fll  pass  a  few  of  lawyer  Dibble's  airs  upon 
them — Fm  in  a  rare  cue.  [Asidt. 

Let.  What  do  vou  mean  by  t^ing  op  this 
young  man  !  He  has  a  miserable  address :  I  see 
very  little  of  the  nan  of  fashion  about  him. 

Afrs  Stup.  I  cannot  say  much  for  his  persoo, 
to  l»e  sore. 

J.  Nlsht.  She  has  fixt  her  eyes  upon  me ;  she 
is  taken  with  my  person  and  address — Dont  yoo 


find  it  rather  cold,  ladies?-— I  wisa  oktc  waia 
fire  in  the  room,  that  I  might  pve  her  a  taile  oC 
my  breeding.  {Amit, 

Let.  The  public  is  much  boond  to  yoa  for  pv« 
ing  them  access  to  yoor  coUecdon. 

J.  Nighi.  If  the  public  fovnd  no  mote  iw— 
ment  in  them  than  I  do,  they  might  hang  in  the 
dark  till  doomsday. 

Let.  Yoo  jest,  I  believe :  is  it  poasMe,  mhee 
sodi  pains  in  nrocoring  them,  yoa  can  have  no 
enjoyment  in  toe  possession  of  mem  f 

J.  Night.  Even  tn,  madam ;  tliey  resemble 
matrimony  in  that  respect ;  the  psrsnit  is  the 
pleasure.  But  come,  bdies,  the  roooi  is  ready, 
and  FU  shew  you  the  way.  What  the  devd  dots 
that  old  duenna  come  for  ?  fOoes  «b/. 

Let:  Is  this  the  accomplisbed  Mr  Manlove? 
He  seems  in  a  strange  homoor !  ar0  yoo  sore  he 
is  perfectly  sober?  I  dedare  I  scarce  like  to  fel- 
low bini. 

J.  Night.  [Retvnu.]  Ladies,  this  is  die  way: 
indulge  me  with  the  honour  of  vour  hand ! 

[Lemd»  tmi  Let.    [EitmU: 

SCENE  I\^— J«  apmrtment,  magnifieemihf  Jmr^ 
tasked  writ  A  pktureM. 

Emier  Jack,  introdmeimg  Mas  Staplitoji  and 

LCTITIA. 

J.  Night.  There,  hdies !  there  they  hang  f  a 
jolly  crew  of  them  !  Old  ladies  in  fors  and  for- 
belows  up  to  their  throats,  and  young  ones  with- 
oot  a  rag  to  cover  them :  these  painters  are  hot 
scurvy  tailors ;  thmrll  send  a  goddess  into  the 
woild  without  a  aooa  to  cover  her:  there  are 
some  pretty  conceits  go  with  their  histories,  hot 
they  will  speak  for  thonsdves;  I  am  but  little  in 
tneir  secrets. 

Let.  What  a  blaze  of  beauty!  There*^  die 
Titian  Venus;  Heavens  !  what  a  form  !  what 
brilliant  hoes !  But  look,  dear  rondam,  here  n 
grace  and  dignity ;  Guido's  Lucretia,  the  dagger 
in  her  breast,  and  in  the  act  of  hernic  self-de- 
stmction :  what  resolution  !  what  a  spirit  has  the 
great  artist  thrown  into  those  eyes  ! 

J/Night.  Yes;  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit! 
she  stabbed  herself  in  a  pique  upon  being  erased 
in  love. 

Mr$  Stap.  Yoo  presume  on  oar  ignorance; 
history,  I  bcliere,  assigns  more  elevated  motives 
for  Lurretia's  death. 

J.  Night.  Very  likely ;  there  were  great  pains 
taken  to  smother  the  story ;  but  His  as  I  tell  joa 
— I  bad  it  from  a  near  relation  of  the  family. 

Let.  Ridiculous !  Do  you  observe  that  picture, 
madam  ?  'tis  a  melancholy  story,  very  finely  toM 
by  Poussin :  it  is  a  view  of  Marseilles  ai  the  time 
of  the  plague,  with  a  capital  figure  of  the  good 
bishop  in  the  midst  of  the  groope. 

J.  N:ghl.  Bishop,  madam  !  that  persoo  which 
you  look  upon  is  a  physician,  and  the  people 
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boat  him  are  his  patients ;  they  are  in  a 
:e  way,  it  must  be  confest.  Do  you  see 
;ry  fic^ure  in  the  comer  ?  he  is  a  gamester: 
;king  lead  out  of  a  loaded  dice  to  run  into 
tfi  fire  through  his  own  head :  'tis  no  bad 

Von  are  infinitely  kind  to  favonr  us  with 
lecdotei :  if  you  are  thus  gracious  to  all 
s,  the  world  will  edify  abundantly.  But 
t  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  explanation — 
not  entirely  ignorant — though  your  col- 
nay  be  the  k«st  we  have  seen,  it  is  not 
ly  the  first. 

^ht.  Belike,  then,  you  are  a  painter,  as 
:he  lady  1  visited  just  now  ? 
[n  the  presence  of  such  roasters  as  are 
embled,  I  cannot  call  myself  a  painter ; 
wn  chamber  I  sometimes  persuade  my- 
a. 

^hi.  Yes ;  I  am  told  it  is  an  art  which 
lostly  practise  in  their  own  chambers — 
ly  you  to  that  picture  over  the  door  ?  'tis 
conceit. 

[t  is  the  colouring  of  the  Venetian  school : 
euess  it  to  be  Tmtoret. 
rA^.  Oh,  you  are  quite  out  of  the  story.< 
itap.  She  is  speaking  of  the  master :  the 
plainJy  that  of  Actson,  and  no  bad  mo- 
was  turned  into  a  stag,  by  the  goddess  of 

for  his  impertinent  curiosity. 
rht.  Excuse  me,  madam ;  you  mistake 
il — That  gentleman,  with  the  antlers  on 
,  is  a  city  husband,  the  principal  lady  in 
r  is  his  wife ;  she  wears  a  crescent  on  her 
I,  to  signify  she  is  a  dealer  in  horns ;  her 
ons  are  a  group  of  city  madams:  the 
Irew  them  bathing,  to  shew  the  warmth 
constitutions. 
Jpon  my  word,  you  have  a  great  deal  of 

you  have  a  line  collection  of  paintings  ! 
capital  piece  is  wanting. 
^ht.  And  what  is  that,  pray  ? 
Idodesty :  it  will  be  an  excellent  compa- 
'our  Lucretia. 
iht.  But  who  shall  I  get  to  sit  for  the 

fou  will  find  it  admirably  painted  by  the 


same  master.    Come,  madam,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  be  gone. 

/.  Sight,  You  are  not  for  the  city  end  of  the 
town,  I  conclude? 

Mrt  Stap,  Our  home  is  in  the  city. 

J.  Night,  Permit  me  to  conduct  you  thither: 
r  have  a  coach  in  waiting,  and  am  bound  to  New 
Broad-Street,  if  you  know  such  a  place. 

Mrs  Stap,  InUmately ;  but  we  nave  a  carriage 
of  our  own. 

Let.  Can  there  be  any  attractions  in  the  city 
to  encBge  Mr  Manlove's  regard  ? 

J.  Night,  Oh,  yes ;  an  assignation,  madam :  I 
am  loth  to  disappoint  a  fond  girl. 

Let,  Tis  chantably  considered ! 

/.  Night,  Nay,  I  don't  know  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  take  her  for  better  for  worse,  if  it 
was  not  for  one  circumstance  in  her  disfavour. 

Let,  May  I  ask  what  that  may  be  ? 

J,  Night,  She  has  a  devilish  itch  for  nainting : 
I  should  expect  to  have  all  my  gods  and  goddes- 
ses taken  down  to  make  room  for  her  vulgar 
friends  and  relations. 

Mr$  Stap,  Ay ;  that  would  be  a  sorrowful  ex- 
change to  my  knowledge. 

Let,  Yes ;  have  a  care  of  that  same  painting 
girl ;  my  life  upon  it  she  will  slip  through  your 
hands. 

/.  Night,  Why,  I  have  my  eye  upon  that  ho- 
nest gentleman  m  the  picture,  with  the  stag's 
horns,  1  must  own — Who  shall  I  tell  her  gave  me 
the  caution  ? 

I^t,  No  matter ;  when  you  see  Miss  Fairfax, 
you'll  remember  me. 

J.  Night,  Fairfax !  the  vengeance !  how  came 
you  to  guess  her  name  ? 

Let,  Oh,  sir,  there  is  but  one  painter  in  the 
street,  and  she,  I  believe,  will  remain  there: 
your  collection  is  safe ;  she  will  trouble  you  with 
none  of  her  performances,  none  of  her  daubings, 
take  my  word.  Your  most  obedient — ^Let  us 
make  haste  home,  and  be  ready  to  receive  him : 
vain,  senseless  coxcomb !  how  I  shall  enjoy  his 
confusion !  [Exit  with  Mrs  Stap. 

/.  Night,  A  good  lively  wench,  but  the  devil 
of  a  tongue !  Til  run  and  hand  her  to  her  coach. 

[Exit. 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE  t-'An  apartment. 

Enter  Dibble  and  Luct. 

Still  I  protest  against  your  project ; 
reap  nothing  from  it,  but  shame  and  dis- 
lent ;  however,  to  convince  you  that  my 
e  not  for  myself,  I  am  prepared,  and 
through  with  it  as  you  desire. 
My  life  upon  it,  he  takes  the  bait  this 


Lucy,  I  doubt  it,  but  no  matter:  sure  it  is 
time  that  he  was  come.  Hark !  who  is  that  ? 
look  out. 

Dih,  'Sdeath !  Mrs  Stapleton  and  Miss  Le- 
titia ! 

Lucy.  What's  to  be  done  now  ? 

Dib,  WeVe  nothing  for  it,  but  a  desperate 
sally  ;  slip  the  Imck-way  down  with  me,  and  let 
us  both  go  out  and  stop  young  Nightshade :  we 
can  take  him  to  mv  lodgings,  and  prevent  an  in- 
terview that  must  be  fatal.   • 
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Jjacy,  It  is  too  late  to  deliberate :  coroe  on. 

Enter  Mrs  Stapleton  and  Letitia. 

Mrs  Stop,  Come,  my  dear  Letitia,  you  think 
of  this  affair  too  seriouslv  :  vou  cannot  much  re- 
gret  a  man  you  never  saw  before. 

Let.  Tis  true ;  and  yet,  with  shame  I  own  it 
to  you,  I  am  mortified  severely.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  disappointment? 

Mr»  Stop,  Either  he  treated  us  with  inexcusa- 
ble contempt,  or  is  profoundly  ignorant.  Did 
you  remark  the  ridiculous  observations  he  made 
on  some  of  the  pictures  ? 

Let,  Yes;  but  I  set  that  down  for  mistaken  wit; 
in  short,  his  manners  are  of  the  vulgarest  cast. 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  public  education  ?  Is  this 
the  finished  gentleman r  the  scholar?  traveller? 
—His  boorish  brother  in  the  country  cannot  out- 
go this  :  and  the  world  to  be  so  blinded  !  Often- 
times it  speaks  worse  of  a  roan  than  he  deser\'es ; 
it  is  seldom  guilty  of  telling  so  many  untruths  in 
his  favour. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  A  gentleman  desires,  to  speak  with  Miss 
Fairfax. 

L,et.  TTis  he ! — Conduct  him  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  1*11  wait  on  him  immediately.    [Exit  Ser. 

Airs  Stfip,  Well,  Letitia,  I  need  not  recom- 
mend to  you  to  treat  him  as  he  deserves. 

Let.  I  must  be  more  or  less  than  woman,  if 
I  spared  him.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Jack  Nigutsbade,  introduced  by  a  Ser- 
vant. 

Ser.  Please  to  walk  in  here,  sir;  Miss  Fairfax 
will  wait  on  you  immediately.  [£jr<7. 

J.  Night.  Ay,  ay ;  1  dare  say  she  will :  Egad, 
there's  no  time  to  be  lost — Drown  it,  where's 
Dibble  ?  I  expected  he  would  meet  me  at  the 
gate  :  If  I  should  stumble  on  old  Crusty — I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  the  land  so  well  as  I  did:  Here's 
such  a  solitude,  and  such  a  cerenuiny — Why  the 
plague  do  they  make  me  kick  my  heeU  here  ? 
What,  the  vengeance  !  is  she  come  again  ? 

Enter  Letitia. 

Let.  Your  humble  servant,  Mr  Manlove:  You 
scarce  expected,  1  believe,  to  meet  your  visitor 
again  sri  soon  ? 

J.  Night,  No,  indeed  :  it  is  vastly  beyond  my 
liopes. 

Let.  You  are  punctual  to  your  assignation,  I 
perceive  ? 

J.  Nig  lit.  Oh  yes,  madam  :  to  be  sure,  madam 
—How  the  plague  shall  I  get  rid  of  lier? 

Let.  You. did  well  to  consider  the  poor,  fond 
girl,  that  is  dying  for  you. 

J.  Night.  She  has  the  devil  of  an  assurance — 
What  are  these  London  ladies  made  of? 

Let.  He  is  thoroughly  confounded  !  Fll  gi\  c 


him  a  chance,  however. — Have  you  any  com- 
mands for  me,  sir  ? 

J.  Night,  Commands  f  Oh,  none  in  life,  I 
thank  yuu ;  no  commands.  What,  woo't  that 
sen'e?  No;  She  will  have  her  talk  out,  at  least 
I  hope  you  liked  the  pictures  ?  Sure,  Miss  Fair- 
fax will  come  presently. 

Let.  I  admire  your  collection  greatly  ;  my  ex- 
pectations, in  that  particular,  were  not  disa^ 
pointed. 

J.  Night.  T  understand  your  insinuation,  ma- 
dam ;  but  ladies*  expectations,  I  am  told,  are 
not  always  to  be  satisfied. 

Let,  In  Mr  Manlove*s  instance,  perbaps,  not 
easily. 

J.  Night,  Really,  madam,  I  should  wish  to  do 
justice  to  a  lady's  good  opinion  :  but  your  visit, 
I  must  savy  was  rather  unseasonable,  and  that 
elderly  lady  was  so  vexatiously  in  the  way 

Let.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir :  I  am  afraid  oar 
visit  was  rather  out  of  rule. 

/.  Night,  That's  honest  now ;  and  since  yoo 
own  it,  1  must  fairly  say,  the  present  is  none  of 
the  most  welcome. 

Let.  I  readily  beliere  it — and  therefore,  sir, 
though  it  is  not  altogether  in  character  for  me  U> 
promote  a  conversation  of  such  a  sort  as  you 
hinted  at  when  we  met  at  your  own  boose ;  yet, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  if  you  have  any  such  pro- 
posal in  design,  it  will  be  for  botli  our  ease  that 
you  should  come  to  the  point  directly- 

/.  Night.  To  the  pomt,  madam !  Upon  my 
soul,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  that — To  be 
sure,  I  did  come  here  with  a  full  and  fixed  de- 
sign of  offering  myself  to  Miss  Fairfax  upon  the 
marrying  lay,  and  that,  you  know,  at  best,  is  but 
a  hanging  kind  of  job;  so  that,  if  I  appear  rather 
dull  of  apprehension,  I  hope  you  will  recollect 
that  a  man  cannot  be  very  merry  when  he's  on 
his  road  to  his  execution. 

Let.  Oh,  sir,  be  under  no  concern  on  that 
account ;  assure  yourself,  1  have,  to  the  full,  as 
little  disposition  towards  that  state  as  you  can 
have. 

J.  Night.  W^ell  said  again  !  but  it  won't  take.— 
You  arc  in  tlie  right ;  you  are  for  enjoying  yoar 
freedom. 

Let.  Since  we  are  both  agreed  in  that  respect, 
what  occasion  is  there  for  more  words  ?  I  believe 
we  may  break  up  the  conference. 

J.  Night.  As  soon  as  ever  you  please;  lam 
by  no  means  for  delaying  you. 

Let.  1  wait  your  motions,  Mr  Manlove ;  I'm 
here  at  home. 

J.  Night.  You  cannot  be  more  so  than  I  am. 
Let.  Indeed  !  this  conduct,  Mr  Manlove, '» so 
opposite  to  all  that  I  expected  from  you,  thatTm 
cast  into  astonishment.  Upon  what  reasons,  or 
from  what  caprice,  you've  chose  to  take  it  up,  I 
know  not ;  natural  it  cannot  be  to  any  man.  How- 
ever, sir,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word,  and,  for  a 
moment,  uill  suppose  you  more  welcome  io  ih^ 
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house  than  you  really  are,  and  leave  you  in  pos- 
session of  it.  J  EjcU  Let. 
J.  Night,  Come,  come,  well  off;  IVe  bolted 
her  at  last.  'Fore  George,  I  begin  to  be  tired 
of  my  plumes  :  Every  man's  best  in  his  own  coat 
and  his  own  character :  Plain  Jack,  and  the  coun- 
try, Would  have  suited  me  better :  There  are  so 
many  demands  upon  a  Hne  gentleman,  that  no- 
body but  a  fine  gentleman  can  tell  how  to  avoid 
them. 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre,  Ah !  Master  Jacky,  keep  close.  Yon- 
der's  your  old  dad  at  the  street  door  in  a  notable 
primmuniry. 

/.  Night.  Death  and  the  devil !  how  shall  I 
break  pasture  without  his  seeing  me  ? 

Gre.  Never  fear  it ;  he  has  a  job  upon  his 
hands  will  tether  him  for  one  while.  £gad,  I 
hope  they'll  treat  him  with  a  ducking. 

J.  Ntght.  What  is  the  matter? 

Gre.  Nay,  nothing  out  of  course  ;  he  has 
cracked  the  newsman's  noddle  for  windin*;  his 
horn  in  his  ear;  he  pretends  to  have  delicate 
nerves,  you  know;  and  so  the  fellow  raised  a 
mob  upon  him,  that  has  drove  him  into  cover, 
and  they  are  now  baying  the  old  buck  at  the  d'lor. 
Ay,  yonder  he  is ;  you  must  keep  close  till  lie's 
o^  his  stand. 

J.  Night.  Have  an  eye  upon  the  door — I  hope 
they  will  scare  him  soundly ;  it  may  save  your 
skull,  and  mine,  many  a  hard  pelt.  But,  Gre- 
gory, who  is  this  fine  madam  I've  been  talking 
to  ?  Lawyer  Dibble,  sure,  has  not  put  me  on  a 
wrong  scent :  They  introduced  her  to  me  as  Misb 
Fairfax ;  are  there  two  Miss  Fairfaxes,  as  well 
as  two  Mr  Manlovc's  ? — a  false  one,  and  a  true 
one? 

Gre.  What  shall  I  say  now? — Oh,  yes,  there 
are  two  ladies  of  that  name ;  but,  this  is  only  a 
cousin  of  the  other ;  a  kind  of  hanger-on  in  the 
family. 

J.  Night.    A  hanger-on,  do  you  say  ? — Keep 

your  eye  upon  the  door Why,  she's  better 

dressed,  ana  a  finer  woman  than  her  I'm  in  pur- 
suit of. 

Gre.  Ay,  ay;  but  your's  has  the  fortune; 
Dibble's  Miss  Fairfax  is  the  girl  for  your  pur- 
pose. 

J.  Night.  But  where  is  Dibble  and  his  Miss 
Fairfax  ?  I  have  danced  attendance  here  a  pretty 
while ;  what  am  1  to  think  of  all  this  ? 

Gre.  What  are  you  to  think  of  it  ?  why,  Fll 
tell  yon  ;  this  young  lady,  d'ye  sec — Now,  don't 
you  go  about,  Master  Jacky,  and  say  that  I  told 
you,  but  this  young  lady  here,  that  you  have  been 
to,  is — Hark,  sure  your  father's  coming. 

J.  Night.  I  hear  his  foot  upon  the  stairs;  my 
bones  ach  at  the  sound  of  it. 

Gie.  Quick,  quick!  down  the  back  stairs; 
and  away  for  your  life  !  so^so;  that's  well  ! 

[Exit  J.  Night. 


Enter  Mr  Andrew  NiCHTSrtADE. 

A.  Night.  Why,  Gregory,  rascal,  hangdog! 
what's  become  of  you  ?  run  quickly  down,  and 
drive  those  bawling  fellows  from  the  gate. 

Gre.  A  herd  of  wolves  as  §oon;  they'll  eat  me 
up  alive.  O  lack-a-day,  sir  !  you  know  little  of  a 
London  mob.  • 

A.  Night.  Go  down,  I  tell  you,  sirrah,  and 
disperse  them. 

Gre.  Why,  sir,  'tis  more  than  my  lord  mayor 
can  do  :  There's  a  man  knocked  o'  the  head  they 
say ;  and,  till  there's  another  or  two  to  keep  him 
company,  they'll  never  be  at  rest — Leave  them 
to  fight  it  out. 

A.  Night.  Leave  them !  why,  blockhead,  it  is 
me  they  follow :  Nothing  else  should  have  dri- 
ven  me  into  this  house  againi 

Gre.  O,  Gemini,  have  you  been  knocked  o' 
the  head  ? 

A,  Night.'  Why  no,  you  fool ;  'tis  I  have  done 
the  mischief;  but  the  most  patient  man  alive 
could  not  do  less. 

Gre.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  have  been  playing  the 
same  tune  upon  their  noddles,  as  you  do  upon 
mine,  these  London  skulls  won't  bear  it;  they 
are  as  brittle  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake. 

Enter  Stapleton, 

Stap.  Hey-day,  friend  Andrew  !  what  is  all 
this  noise  and  outcry  ? 

A.  Ntght.  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  people  ! 
You  shall  hear — As  I  was  coming  down  the 
street,  in  meditation  on  the  parson's  pigeon- 
house,  a  rasailly  scaramouch,  in  a  sliort  jerkin, 
with  a  cap  and  feather  on  his  noddle,  winds  me 
a  damned  blast  on  his  horn,  point  blank  into  my 
ear,  flt)nrishing  his  newspapers  full  in  my  face  at 
the  same  time :  Now,  as  there  are  no  two  things 
on  earth  I  hate  like  newspapers  and  noises ;  so, 
I  could  not  well  avoid  giving  him  a  gentle  re- 
membrance, with  my  cane,  upon  his  cmwn  :  The 
casket  gave  a  cursed  crack,  and  down  tumbled 
rhc  politician:  Instantly  the  raggamufiians  col- 
lected, and  I  took  refuge  here  in  your  court- 
yard. 

Stap.  Nay,  if  you  have  silenced  the  Morning 
Post,  you  had  better  have  dragged  the  speaker 
out  of  his  coach,  and  beat  his  brains  out  with 
the  mace.  Do  you  consider  how  many  enemies 
you  make  by  stopping  the  circulation  of  abuse  ? 
'tis  as  necessary  to  the  city  as  the  circulation  of 
cash. 

A.  Night.  Go  down,  I  tell  you,  fellow,  and 
make  up  the  matter  with  a  dram  \  'tis  as  much 
as  any  newspaper  head  is  worth  in  the  kingdom ; 
bid  him  not  talk  of  dami^es ;  if  my  cane  has 
split  liis  skull,  'tis  no  more  than  his  plaguy  post- 
horn  did  by  mine.  lie  was  the  ags^ressor. 
Stap.   llark'c;  you'll  find  the  matter  settled. 
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but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  frighten  him  a  little. 
You  know  how  to  manage  it  ? 

[Aside  to  Gregory. 
Cre.  Most  daintil j,  I  warrant  you. 

[Exit  Greg. 

Enter  Mrs  Stapletox  and  Letitia. 

Let.  Oy  Mr  Nightshade,  here's  a  piece  of 
work !  this  comes  of<)eing  in  a  passion. 

Mrs  Stap.  A  sober  citizen,  a  pains-taking  in- 
dustrious soul 

Let,  A  father  of  a  family— eight  helpless 
babes — I  fear  you  ha?e  gi?en  him  his  last  blow. 
Dear  sir,  assist  us !  [Aside, 

A,  Night.  Last  blow !  what  meters  that,  when 
he  gave  me  the  first ! 

Mrs  Stop.  Well,  well^  Heaven  kno?rs ;  but 
anger  is  a  frightful  thing;  it  turns  a  man  into  a 
fury.  Defend  roe,  I  say,  from  a  passionate 
man ! 

A.  Night.  And  yet,  madam,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  you  are  enough  to  make  one :  Is  it  no- 
thing to  have  our  nerves  lacerated,  our  whole 
fabnck  shook  to  atoms,  by  these  horrid  noises ! 
The  law  should  provide  against  such  nuisances. 

Stap,  The  law  regards  breakii^  of  heads  as 
the  greater  nuisance  of  the  two — But  here  comes 
Gregory Well,  what  has  become  of  the  post- 
man? 

Enter  Gregory. 

Gre.  He  has  sounded  his  last  horn !  You  may 
sleep  in  quiet  for  the  future.  I  tendered  him 
the  dram  your  honour  was  so  good  to  ofier ;  but 
his  teeth  are  closed,  he  cannot  accept  your  favour. 

Mrs  Stap.  O  horrible,  you've  killed  the  man ! 

Stap.  What  say  the  standers  by  on  the  occa- 
casion? 

Gre.  They  give  him  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter; they  say  he  delivered  a  hand- bill,  and 
sounded  a  post  horn,  better  than  any  man  in  all 
the  bills  of  mortality. 

Let.  Thanks  to  Mr  Nightshade,  he  is  likely  to 

make  a  figure  in  the  bills  of  mortality  still 

did  you  see  the  wound  ? 

Gre.  A  perilous  gash  !  1  would  not  have  such  a 
star  in  my  forehead  to  be  the  richest  alderman  in 
the  citv  of  London. 

A.  Night.  T\a  a  pity  but  he  had  been  one, 
for,  then,  his  horns  might  have  warded  off  the 
blow. 

Gre.  If  I  was  your  honour,  I  would  be  look- 
ing out  for  the  crowner ;  it  will  be  well  done  to 
touch  him  pretty  handsomely  before  he  calls  a 
quest  upon  the  body. 

Stap.  Has  the  gentleman  thought  of  any  wit- 
nesses? 

Gre.  You  must  have  a  steady  set  to  prevent 
accidents,  unprejudiced,  impartial  men,  tbat  were 
not  present  at  the  afiair ;  these  people  will  never 
do.  For  my  part,  if  you  think  of  subpausing 
ine,  you  are  a  lost  man;   if  I  was  once  to  shew 


this  bead  of  mine  in  open  cooit,  you  w<oakl  be 
condemned  on  the  face  of  iL 

A.  Night.  Hold  your  tongue,  rascal ;  I  doa't 
believe  a  word  you  say :  I'll  go  down  aiid  be  m- 
tisfied  with  my  own  eyes. 

Stap.  Hold,  hold,  friend  Andrew ;  111  not  sof^ 
fcr  it ;  thevll  tear  you  piecemeal :  stay  where 
you  are,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can't  quiet  thoa; 
they  know  me,  and  will  credit  what  I  tell  them. 
If  it  is  as  Gr^onr  says,  111  send  him  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  well  save  him,  if  it's  possible. 

A.  Ntght.  Thank  you.  Master  Stapletoo ;  thnk 
yon  heartily.    That's  friendly  howsoever. 

[Exit  Stap. 

Let.  [To  Mrs  Stap.]  Dear  madam,  follow  Mr 
Stappleton,  and  persuade  him  aot  to  let  him  off; 
he  must  be  made  to  feel. 

Mrs  Stap.  I  think  be  sbonld,  and  will  leave 
him  in  your  hands.  [Erii, 

Let.  Ah,  Mr  Nightshade,  will  yoo  never  be 
brou^t  off  from  this  unhappy  temper  ?  You  sea 
the  dismal  effects  of  it :  you  feel  them ;  I  per- 
ceive you  do.  Your  compunction  is  severe ;  I 
pity  you — ^yoor  situation  brings  the  tears  into  my 
eyes. 

A.  Night.  It's  more  than  it  does  into  mine ;  I 
tell  you  it  is  all  a  collusion  to  extort  money ;  and 
this  rogue  of  mine  falls  in  with  the  pkx.  Sut- 
pleton  will  tell  another  story. 

Let.  I  am  afraid  not ;  prepare  yourself  far 
the  worst,  and  consider  what  atoDemenl  you  can 
make  to  a  disconsolate  widow. 

A.  Night.  Spare  your  pity,  young  raadm; 
you  don  t  yet  know  how  easy  most  widows  arc 
to  be  comforted. 

Gre.  To  be  sure,  madam,  his  honour  is  in  the 
right  to  bear  up,  as  they  say,  but  it  will  be  a  tre- 
pan at  least  The  china-riveter  at  the  next  door  is 
a  knowing  man  in  fractures,  and  he  says  his  skull 
will  never  ring  well  again  so  long  as  it  b  a  skulL 
Oh,  sir,  what  will  poor,  dear  Master  Jacky  think 
of  this  ?  He's  in  the  country,  lord  love  him,  aad 
little  dreams  of  this  mishap ;  I  fear  'twill  break 
his  heart. 

A.  Night.  Hold  your  tongue,  yoo  blockhead ! 
Well,  Mr  Stapleton,  you've  seen  the  man  ? 

Re-enter  Stapleton. 

Stap.  I  have  seen  the  man,  and  pacified  the 
mob. 

A.  Night.  That's  well ;  and  it  proves  a  fabt 
alarm  ? 

Stap.  I  wish  I  could  say  so  but  we  most 

hope  the  best. 

A.  Night.  How !  what !  sure  he  is  not  in 
danger?  This  fellow's  report  I  did  not  regard; 
your^s  alarms  me. 

Stap.  Compose  yourself,  however;  the  symp- 
toms, indeed,  are  unpromising,  but  1  have  pot 
him  into  good  hands ;  he  is  conveyed  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Be  a  man ;  I  am  sorry  to  set 
you  so  uneasy. 
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£0^.  Dear  sir,  'tis  natural;  the  worst  of  men 
bare  moments  of  oorapunetioD ;  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Mr  Nightshade,  though  fatally  ad- 
dicted to  passion,  is  totally  devoKl  of  human 
feelinm. 

A.  Ifight,  I  beg  youll  be  so  kind  as  to  leave 
me;  I  should  wish  to  have  a  minute's  recollec- 
tion.    Gregory,  you  may  stay. 

[He  reiirei  totht  hack  $cene, 

Stap,  Letitia,  I  begin  to  pity  him. 

Lei.  Have  patience :  let  him  chew  the  cud  of 
reflection.  Remorse,  sometimes,  like  an  adver- 
tisinc  quack,  will  make  great  commotion  in  a 
man's  constitution ;  but  repentance  is  the  regular 
phjTsician,  which  by  slow,  but  steady  means,  con- 
ducts the  patient  to  his  cure. 

iEjteuni  Stapleton  and  Letitia. 
regory  ! 

Gre.  I  our  honour — How  sanctified  he  looks  ! 
as  who  should  say,  Gregory^  give  me  a  good 
word  on  my  trial. 

A,  Nigki,  I'm  thinking,  Gregory,  of  this  acci- 
dent 

Gre.  Well,  sir,  and  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

A.  Night,  Why,  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  blow 
over;  I  think  they'll  hardly  prosecute,  and  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  they  can  make  nothing  of 
it,  but  chance-medley  or  manslaughter ;  nothing 
else,  Gregory :  so  there's  little  to  fear  from  the 
law.  But  as  I  am  a  man,  who  have  always  en- 
forced the  law  against  other  people,  d'ye  ob- 
terve  me,  and  consequently  made  enemies  a- 
mongst  the  wicked ;  I  should  think,  honest  Gre- 
gory, you  might  stand  in  mv  place,  and  I  would 
be  sure  to  bring  you  off,  and  reward  you  into  the 
faan^in. 

Gre.  Lord,  sir,  a  trifle  !  I  should  be  proud  of 
being  hanged  in  the  service  of  so  good  a  master ; 
but  I  am  afraid  there  were  too  many  people 
present,  and  'twould  be  gross  presumption  to 
suppose  any  body  could  mistake  me  for  your  ho- 
nour. 

A.  Night.  Why  certainly  that  is  a  liard  pill  to 
swallow ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Gre.  Make  over  your  estate  to  Master  Jacky, 
and  fly  your  country  :  what  if  I  rqn  to  the  Trench 
walk,  andl  take  you  a  passage  in  the  Boulogne 
pacquet?  I  may  be  in  time  to  secure  the  oa- 
liin  oefore  any  other  malefkctor  has  taken  a  birth 
in  it. 

A.  Night.  Malefactor !  prithee,  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  your  advice ;  it  is  but  wasting  time ;  I 
must  have  better  counsel ;  and  though  brother 
Manlove  has  not  pleased  me  in  the  matter  of  the 
pigeon4)ouse,  yet  he  is  a  good  man  in  the  main, 
and  understands  his  business;  nm  to  him,  dye 
bear,. and  desire  him  to  repair  here  directly,  up- 
on a  pressing  concern  ;  I  know  he*ll  not  refuse 
assistance  when  I  really  want  him. 

Gre.  I'll  go  directly — This  is  lucky.       [Aside. 

A.  Night.  And  d'ye  mind,  leave  me  to  opeu 
the  affair  to  him ;  say  nothing  of  the  accident. 

Vol.  n. 


Gre,  No,  to  be  sure ;  a  likely  matter,  truly. 

[Exit, 

A,  Night.  I  wish  I  had  not  smote  him  quite  so 
bard ;  and  yet  I  should  have  thought  no  mischief 
could  have  followed.  I  have  struck  that  clod« 
pate  twice  as  hard,  a  hundred  and  a  hun* 
dred  times;  'tis  that  hath  spoilt  my  btuid  :  it  is 
surprising  what  some  heads  will  bear !  I  would  I 
was  with  my  poor  boy  in  the  country ;  what  evil 
genius  brought  me  up  to  this  curst  scene  of  mis- 
chief and  mischance  !  Dear  Forttme,  rescue  me 
from  this  one  scrape,  and  let  me  scramble  out  of 
the  next  as  I  can.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lzint a,  followed  by  Charles  Manlove. 

Let.  Now,  sir,  be  pleased  to  favour  me  with 
your  commands. 

Cha,  Man.  I  am  to  solicit  you  in  the  behalf  of 
Mr  Manlove,  that  he  may  be  allowed  the  honour 
of  making  himself  known  to  you. 

Let.  This  is  done  already;  I  am  no  stranger 
to  Mr  Manlove,  believe  me. 

Cha.  Man.  So,  so :  she  has  discovered  me — 
[iljt^]  Well,  madam,  if  Mr  Manlove  is  already 
known  to  you  in  his  assumed  character,  may  he 
not  hope  to  improve  that  acquaintance  in  his  real 
one? 

Lei.  The  character  he  has  assumed,  I  roust 
fairly  own  to  you,  gives  me  no  favourable  opinion 
of  his  real  one :  the  shallow  devices  he  made  uve 
of  to  impose  on  my  understanding,  when  he 
thought  himself  secure  from  a  discovery,  betray 
a  disingenuous  mind ;  and,  I  must  believe,  that 
no  man  wquld  descend  from  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was  not  wanting  in  the  requisites 
that  go  (o  the  support  of  it. 

Cha.  Man.  iVe^madcmyself  a  precions  blockf 
head  !  This  mummery  of  the  painter  has  discrusr- 
ed  her.  [Asid'm 

Let.  As  to  his  pretended  taste  for  painting,  £ 
will  not  affect  more  skill  than  I  possess ;  but  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  either  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  art,  or  presumes  upon  my  beitis;  so. 

Cha.  Man.  I  am  fairly  trapped :  I  must  be 
prating  of  what  I.did  not  understand.  [Aside] — 
I  will  not  ofier  much  in  Mr  Manlove's  behalf, 
madam ;  but  as  to  skill  in  painting,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  consider  him  not  as  a  professor,  but  a 
lover  only  of  the  art. 

Let.  A  lover,  sir !  that  is  the  last  character  I 
should  wish  to  consider  Mr  Manlove  in. 

Cha.  Man.  I  perfectly  understand  you.  Miss 
Fairfax :  you  have  said  enough :  Mr  Manlove 
understands  you :  I  believe  I  need  not  explain 
myself  any  farther. 

Let,  No,  the  case  is  perfectly  clear ;  and,  I 
flatter  myself,  you  think  I  have  been  explicit  on 
my  part 

Cha,  Man.  There  can  be  no  complaint  on  that 
score.  Nothing  now  remains  for  Mr  Manlove, 
but  to  lay  aside,  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  every 
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tlioughty  each  hope  that  bad  Miss  Fairfax  for  its 
object. 

Let,  Twill  be  much  tor  mj  repose. 

Cha,  Man.  Rely  upon  it,  then,  yoar  repose 
«ha]l  never  be  distarbed  bj  Mr  Manlove ;  never 
— Adieu  !  [Goes  out. 

Let.  Yoar  servant — ^He's  piqued^  and  it  be- 
comes him. 

Cha,  Man,   [Reiumt.'\   If  ever  you  see  him 

here  again,  say  I  have  deceived  you let  me 

bear  the  blame :  your  most  obedient. 

Ltt,  Good  day rii  depend  upon  von. 

Cha,  Man,  Set  your  mind  at  rest ;  I'll  die  be- 
fore I  break  my  word  :  your  servant. 

[Exit  Cha. 

Let.  [Alone.\  How  would  this  man  plead  in 
his  own  cause !  Ah,  why  would  Fortune  not 
concert  with  Nature,  and  either  give  the  wealth 
of  Manlove  to  his  merits ;  or  purchase  out  his 
merits  to  bestow  on  Manlove^s  wealth  ? 

Enter  Lucr,  hastily. 

Lucy,  Where  can  this  provoking  cloak  be  laid  ? 
Every  thing  is  in  train,  and  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost Ah  !  [Screams, 

Let,  Lucv  !  Whither  away  so  fast  ? 

Lucy.  I  declare  I  did  not  see  you,  madam ;  I 
thought  you  was  in  your  own  room. 

Let 4  But  where  are  you  running  to,  diild  ? 

Lucy.  Only  stepping  out  a  little  way^ 

Let,  Stepping  out !  Whither? 

Lucy.  To  my  brother  Dibble's. 

Let.  For  what  ? 

Lucy.  Upon  a  little  family  busin«»,  that's  all. 
I  could  have  sworn  ^ou  had  been  with  your  gen- 
tleman in  the  paintiiig-room. 

Let,  My  gentleman !  Who  is  it  you  call  my 
gentleman ! 

Lucy.  Uumph — 1*11  shew  her  that  I  am  in  het 
secrets ;  it  will  keep  het  out  of  mine. — [Aside,'] 
— I  thought  yod  was  with  Mr  Manlove ;  I  left 
you  together. 

Let,  Mr  Manlove !  What  is  this  you  tell  me  ? 

Lucy,  Nay,  madam,  don^t  be  alarmed,  I  am 
no  tell-tale ;  and,  though  I  knew  Mr  Manlove  in 
his  painter's  cliaracter,  nobody  shall  be  the  wiser 
for  me,  I  assure  you. 

Let.  As  sure  as  can  be,  it  is  so  !  What  a  dis- 
covery ! — [^jw/c.]— Well,  Lucy,  I  find  you  are  in 
the  secret;  you  know  the  real  Mr  Manlove)  but 
pray,  tell  me,  who  is  the  pretended  one  ?  I  have 
oeen  received  at  Mr  Manlove's  house,  and  visited 
here,  by  a  young  man,  who  calls  himself  Manlove : 
Who  is  he  ? 

Lucy.  Oh,  dear  madam,  don't  you  know  him  ? 
I  wish  I  don't  eet  into  a  scrape;  but  there  is  no 
{j^oing  back.— flii(/«.] — It  b  young  Mr  Night- 


shade out  of  the  oonntry,  madam ;  he  is  oone 
up  incog,  and  is  afraid  his  father  shall  disooter 
bim,  that's  all. 

Let,  Is  that  all  ?  I  shan't  take  your  wofd  for 
that.  I  suspect  there  is  more  in  the  plot  thsa 
you  have  related.  If  this  young  man  is  afraid  of 
being  seen  by  his  father,  what  brii^  him  hither  f 
Answer  me  that. 

Jjucy.  Madam,  I — I-^I  cannot  tell  what  briiip 
him  hither. 

Let,  Lucy,  don't  equivocate ;  for  I  will  knoir. 
I  saw  him  leave  the  fanouse,  Just  now,  with  your 
brother ;  you  are  following  m  great  haste,  apoa 
family  business,  you  pretend ;  but  I  suspect  upon 
no  fair  errand;  Confess  to  me,  for  yon  shall  not 
stir  to  your  brother's^  till  yon  do. 

Lucy.  As  you  will  for  that,  madam,  bat  I  can- 
not endure  to  be  suspected,  and  I  will  confess  to 
you  when  I  halve  done  crying. — [H^eepi.] 

Let.  Do  so ;  you  had  best. 

Lucy.  Why,  then,  you  must  know,  that  Mr 
Manlove— that  is — I  mean  Mr  Nightshade,  that 
calls  himself  Mr  Manlove,  is  fallen  monstrously 
in  love  with         ' 

Let.  With  whom  ! 

Lucy.  Me,  madam^  Vain  ereatore !  I  know 
she  thought  it  was  herself.  [Aade, 

Let.  And  you  believed  him,  did  you  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  madam,  I  believed  him. 

Let.  Well,  and  what  did  he  do  then  ? 

Lucy.  Nay,  nothing,  madam,  that's  all. 

Let.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  but  I  know  it  is  not 
all :  You  have  given  him  your  company,  as  yoa 
call  it,  have  you  not?  And  yoo  are  now  goiog  to 
meet  him  at  your  brother's,  are  you  not? 

iMcy,  No— yes — but  if  I  am,  it's  all  io  fair 
and  honest  way  of  courtship :  Oh,  if  he  was  to 
go  for  to  oflfer  any  thing  unhandsome  to  me,  I 
should  tear  his  eyes  out.  Nobody  can  say  I  have 
the  least  speck  or  flaw,  no,  not  so  big  as  the  point 
of  a  pin,  on  my  reputation.  It  would  be  tbe 
death  of  me ;  I  would  sooner  part  from  my  life, 
than  my  virtue ;  he  has  promised 

Let.  What  has  he  promised  ? 

Lucy.  To  marry  roe. 

Let.  Marry  you  !  Ridiculous. 

Lucv.  Ay,  1  knew  the  jealous  thing  could  not 
bear  that ;  she  will  burst  with  envy.  [Awids. 

Let.  Hark'e,  Lucy ;  1  commend  you  for  tbe 
honesty  of  your  confession  ;  run  into,  my  cham- 
ber;  Mr  Stapletou  is  coming  this  way,  and  will 
interrupt  us :  compose  yourself,  and  we  will  talk 
over  the  afiiiir  at  leisure.-^ £jrtf  Lucy.] — ^Hap- 
py, happy  revolution !  What  a  ridiculous  ««/ 
entendu  had  1  fallen  into !  O  how  delidouslj  I 
will  torture  this  fine  g^ntleman-jpainter  for  his 
contrivances !  [£nf* 
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SCENE  I. 


Enter  Jack  Nightshade  and  Dibble. 

Dib,  Come  aloog,  .'squire,  the  lady  is  expect- 
ing you  at  my  apartment.  Every  thing  is  in 
train,  and  'twill  be  your  own  fault  now,  if  you 
•re  not  the  happiest  man  in  England, 

J.  Night.  Hold  a  moment,  Dibble,  hold !  My 
brother's  coming,  and  I  can't  resist  the  pleasure 
of  a  little  natural  exultation. 

Dib.  Perverse  !  Vexatious !  Are  you  mad  ? 
By  Heavens,  you'll  lose  the  lady !  and,  what  is 
yKone,  by  Heaven's  she'll  lose  the  gentleman  ! 

[Aiide, 

Enter  Charles  Manlove. 

Cha.  Man.  So,  Jack,  I  hope  your  frolic  is  at  an 
end :  you've  been  disorderly  in  your  cups,  I  find. 

J.  Night.  Where  did  you  hear  that  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Where  I  least  wished  to  hear  it; 
at  Mr  Stapleton's ;  Miss  Fairfax  told  me. 

J.  Night.  Miss  Fairfax  told  you,  did  she  so  ? 
Miss  Fairfax  was  not  very  angry  when  she  told 
you,  I  should  guess :  You  did  not  find  me  greatly 
out  of  favour,  did  you  ? 

Cha.  Man.  In  truth,  I  had  so  little  occasion  to 
boast  of  my  own  reception.  Jack,  that  I  did  not 
give  much  attention  to  what  the  said  of  you. 

J.  Night.  That  is  honestly  confessed,  how- 
ever :  SOf  your  reception  was  but  cold,  and  you 
have  dropt  all  thoughts  of  a  connexion,  1  sup- 
pose? 

Cha.  Man,  Entirely:  I've  received  my  per- 
lemptory  dismission. 

J.  Night.  Poor  Charles !  You  are  dismissed  ? 
Your  per90R,  genius,  equipage,  estate,  all  stand 
you  in  no  stead !  Another  is  preferred  before 
you ;  perhaps  soqae  country  booby  like  myself; 
and  don't  you  wish  you  knew  the  happy  man  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Not  I. 

Dib.  What  are  you  at?  Youll  ruin  all. 

J.  Night.  I  shall  burst  if  I  don't  tell  him 

Brother,  I  believe  I  could  direct  you  to  the  man 
that  has  done  all  the  mischief. 

Cha.  Man.  I  give  you  credit.  Jack,  for  that ; 
i  do  believe  you've  done  me  all  the  mischief  in 
your  power. 

J.  Night.  Who,  I  ?  Oh,  dear,  you  flatter  me  ! 
a  country  whelp  supplant  a  travelled  gentleman 
like  you  ?  Impossible — and  yet 

Cha:  Man.  What  yet? 

J.  Ntght.  This  witness  on  my  finger,  here, 
would  stagger  some  folks;  I  am  apt  to  think 
Miss  Fairfax  means  to  wear  it  in  good  time. 

Cha.  Man.  A  wedding  rii^  1  You  must  excuse 
me.  Jack ;  I  want  creduUty  K>r  that. 

J.  Night.  Jost  as  you  please;  I  bought  it  for 
her  wearing,  and  measured  her  finger  for  that 
purpose,  and  did  intend,  with  the  parson's  help^ 
to  put  it  on  with  that  design. 


Dib.  Will  nothing  stop  your  moutli  ?  By  Hea- 
vens, ril  throw  the  matter  up! 

[Aside  to  J.  Night. 

Cha.  Man.  You  !  You  marry  Miss  Letitia 
Fairfax ! 

Dik.  P^r  squire,  be  persuaded,  and  come 
away, 

[Aside  to  J.  Night. 

J.  Night.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  tell  you ;  I,  I, 
and  not  the  ingenious,  learned,  travelled  Mr 
Manlove ;  here's  a  witness  that  will  vouch  for 
what  I  say. — {Dip.  offers  to  go] — Where  are 
you  running  ?  Come  back.  Tell  my  brother  what 
you  know  of  Miss  Fairfax's  partiality  for  a  cer- 
tain insignificant,  ignorant  tellow,  called  Jack 
Nightshade. 

Dib.  For  shame,  sir !  You  should  not  talk  of 
•ladies'  favours. 

Cha.  Man.  Your  friend  is  cautious,  you  per- 
oeive. 

J.  Night.  Hang  him,  he's  so  by  habit !  he's  a 
lawyer — but  speak  out :  You  are  come  to  fetch 
me  to  Miss  Fairfax,  and  Miss  Fairfax  b  at  your 
lodgings,  and  I  am  to  be  the  lady's  husband,  and 
the  bill  is  a  true  bill,  is  it  not? 

Dib.  It  is. 

Cha.  Man.  Errors  excepted ;  you  forgot  your 
caution.  This  can  never  oe.  Ilark'e,  sir ;  a  lit- 
tle cross-examination,  if  you  please. 

J.  Night.  As  much  of'^  that  as  you  think  pro- 
per. He's  used  to  that  sport ;  he  11  dodge  like  a 
rabbit  in  a  warrep. 

Cha.  Man.  You  say  the  lady  b  at  your  lodg- 
ings :  Answer  me,  what  lady  ? 

Dib.  Sir,  I  believe— wliat  lady  ?  That's  your 
question — what  lady  is  at  my  lodgings  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Ay,  sir,  without  equivocatiop. 

Dib.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  upon  oath  in  this 
business;  nor  am  I  obliged  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  people's  persons ;  but  the  lady  a^  my 
lodgings  I  take  to  be  Miss  Fairfax. 

J.  Night.  Does  that  satisfy  you  ?  Brother,  I 
thank  you  for  your  coat ;  it  has  made  an.iqapres* 
sion,  you  perceive. 

Cha.  Man.  Have  a  little  patience — You  take 
her  to  be  Miss  Fairfax  ?  Describe  her  person. 

Dib.  I  never  meddled  with  her  person,  sir ; 
that's  not  for  me  to  do. 

Cha.  Man.  Is  she  fair  complcxioned  ? 

Dib.  I  think  so. 

S.  Night.  I  can't  say  I  do. 

Cha.  Man.  Light  blur,  or  dark  ? 

Dib.  My  eyes  are  none  of  the  best,  but  I  think 
lyiiss  Fairfax's  hair  is  white. 

J.  Night.  Black  as  a  crow,  by  Jupiter  I 

Cha.  Man.  Tall,  or  short  ? 

J)ib.  1  nev^r  meMur^d  her ;  but  I  take  her  to 
be  tall. 

J.  Night.  Death  and  the  devil !  Why,  you'r^ 
dmnk !   Fair,  tall,  light-haired  (   Why,  sho  b  ^ 
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litiie,  dapper,  dusky  damsel,  with  a  poll  as  black 

as 

Cha.  Man,  Hork'e,  sir ;  a  word  in  your  ear. 

fib  DiB. 

Dib.  Blown,  as  I  hope  to  be  a  jodgie !    ' 

[Aside. 

Cha,  Man,  You  hafve  a  sister  answers  Ofis  <de- 
scription ;  yuuVe  discovered,  and  a  villah>. 

[Ande  tp  Dib. 

J.  Night,  Hold,  hold  !  no  closeting  of  wit»e»- 
les. 

Dib.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended.  Mr  Ki^ht- 
shade  first  borrowed  your  name,  and  my  siscet*, 
to  keep  up  the  jest,  made  free  with  that  of  Miss 
Fairfax — nothing  hut  a  irolic. 

Cha.  Man.  What  do  you  tell  me?  Did  my 
brother  take  my  name  in  any  interview  with  Miss 
Fairfax  ? 

Dib,  Certainly,  sir;  she  calls  him  Mr  Man- 
love  at  this  moment. 

« Cha.  Man.  Away ;  your  news  has  saved  yoor 
ears ;  away ! 

Dib.  '£gad,'  we  are  all  blown  up !  I  must  igo 
and  tell  Lucy  to  make  her  peacie. 

[Exit  Dn>. 

J.  Night.  How  now  ?  wbat^s  this  ?  Hallo ! 
Where's  Dibble  running? 

Cha.  Man.  Your  bumble  servant,  Mr  Man- 
love — Take  my  name,  my  credit  from  me, 'Jack  ? 
It  is  Coo  much.    You  must  be  saved,  however. 

J.  Night.  I  must  be  satisfied.  Is  €his  fair 
dealing  ?  Where  is  Dibble  gone  ? 

Cha.  Man.  Let  him  go  wherie  be  will ;  he  has 
made  a  fool  of  you. 

/.  Night,  Yes ;  but  I'm  not  a  fool  td  take  yoar 
word  for  that :  so  let  me  pass. 

Cha.  Man.  Nay,  Jack,  but  hear  reason 

J,  Night.  Yes ;  and  while  you  are  reascfning, 
I  shall  lose  the  lady. 

Cha.  Man.  1  say  the  lady ;  have  a  care  she 
does  not  prove  the  lady's  maid. 

J.  Night.  The  maid  !  Ah,  brother,  I^»  too 
cunniitg  to  take  that  upon  trust.  You  have  rai- 
sed ray  curiosity,  however,  and  I  will  know  the 

truth So  let  me  go,  for  go  I  will,  and  that's 

-enough. 

[Erit  J.  NroHT. 

Cha.  Man.  A  match ;  we'll  start  togetlier. — 
My  happiness  is  sure  as  much  concerned  in  this 
discovery,  as  yours.  [Exit. 


SCENE  n. — St APVE70Ji*s  house. 


I 


Enter  Ma  Andrew  Nightshade  and  Mr  Man- 

A.  Night.  I  should^  think,  brother,  there's  no 
danger  but  a  jury  will  see  the  aiition  in  this 
light. 

Alan.  'Tis '  hard  to  say  ;  juries  are  ticklish 
things;  the  law  will  look  to  the  motives.  If  it 
shiill  appear  that  it  was  done,  not  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  heart,  but  from  the  ^ddeh 


heat  of  the  passions,  a  jury  will  bring  it  in  man- 
slaughter. 

A.  Night.  Well,  and  don't  all  the  world  know 
there's  nul  a  more  paissiooate  man  living  than  my- 
self? 

4iai.  Yon  ^avc  sometimes  tohd  me  I  was  pu- 
^ofiate ;  I  Qiever  b^ard  y<M  aay  a»  mudi  for 
yourself. 

A.  Night.  Bat  if  there  was  no  Malite  in  th 
deed,  how  can  it  ever  be  ckeised  OMinfak'? 

Maji.  Malice  is  threefaM  :  first,  ttalioe  ci- 
press ;  secondly^  maliee  implied ;  tkkMfj  mtl6n 
prepense :  of  each  in  their  order 

A.  Night.  Psha !  prithee,  what  avails  Aey 
cribing  any,  when  Vve  Done  of  all  the  ^iree  ? 

Man.  Had  yo«  no  parrel,  then,  befere  the  actf 

A.  Night,  Quarrel  !  why  do— or  if  1  had, 
twas  only  a  few  words. 

Man.  Is  tliat  the  cane  yon  stmck  bim  with; 

A.  Night.  This  is  the  twig;  I  caH  it  notliiog 
more. 

Man,  I  doubt  tbe  tew  wiil  coastmt  i|  n 
pon  of  offence. 

A,  Night:  And  pray  now  was  lib  aot  m 
pon  of  cJfence?  I  oelievc  the  wlmle  tow*  thkb 
It  sudi,  of  great  offence :  «dL  «r  well,  chert  is  ao 
repose  for  those  koms.  Whait  i  <iid  was  in  self> 
defence. 

Mafn.  1  f^fl(r  !twiR  wot  be  thougkit  se.  If  in- 
deed yoii  had  any  Wowid  to  ahow,  wkerctiy  tiM 
violence  of  the  battery  might  be  proved- 

A.  Night.  Woimd  !  why  I  have  a  womid  and 
as  bad  a  one  as  his^  only  mine  lies  witlnn  side 
of  my  head,  iind  his  without :  kit  has  "broke  the 
drum  of  my  ears. 

Man.  What  do  you  talk  off  «ars?  i/t  yoa  had 
been  happy  enough  now  to  Yitt^e  lost  a  ^a8cv>  aa 
eye,  or  a  fore-tooth,  it  weald  here  been  tbe  k»s 
of  a  iiefeBsive  member,  and  a  maybeoi  at  tan- 
mon  law. 

A.  Night.  WeU>  brother,  be  ao  kind  lo  tett  mt 
what  1  am  to  do. 

Man,  Repent 

A.  Night,  W^h'y,  so  i  wiU,  provided  yen  say 
nothing  about  the  hitttier,  and  my  -eonncry  ac- 
quits me  upon  the  ttial ;  bat  if  I  am  to  be  pa- 
nished  for  my  faults,  what  signifies  vepentiBg  of 
them  into  the  baigain? 

Man.  Well,  Andrew,  1  most  «etl  yon  tbeie  is 
yet  a  way  of  getting  honourably  out  oif  this  afiiir, 
provided  yod  will  bmd  ^urseM'  to.  me,  never  to 
jrfl  your  hand  in  wram  against  m  fellow-ciea* 
ture; 

A.  Night.  Why,  no,  to  be  sure  I  shan't;  I 
thought  all  skulls  were  as  hard  as  Gregory's. 

Man.  Come,  you  mtist  have  done  with  Gre- 
gory's ;  nay,  I  would  not  alone  exempt  man  fnaa 
your  fury,  but  beast  likewise :  Cruelty  most  not 
be  practised  in  any  shape :  Natnre  mast  not  be 
wounded  in  any  of'^her  works.  Promise  me  thisi 
open  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  «iid  I^ll  redeei^ 
you  from  thb  scrape. 
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A.  Night,  Leok'e,  brotber,  I  apu  censiUe  of 
the  (oily  of  it;  but  »  iti'ji  impoasiUe  to  say 
wbeinc  teoiptatioQ  may  lead*,  there  lies  the  fatal 
weapon:  ase  it  who  will :  THoever takeaoothar 
stick  in  hand,  tiU  Vm  obU(^  to  fo  i^pon  crat- 
ches. (     .    .    {^Xhrmoi  down  hit  cant. 

Man,  Say  you  so  ?  then  I'll  cure  your,  broken 
head  in  an  instant.  Come  with  me,  and  you 
shall  see  what  dispatch  (  can  make  upon  oc- 
fatioQ.  [Eraint, 

SCEM£  ilL^Ihe  ^iiimtkig  roeim. 

I^TiTiA  i$  discovered  painting;  Lucy   attend- 
ing ;  a  Layinan  pktced  tft  iome  dittancc. 

Let,  These  ^mches  come  off  well ;  this  last 
sitting  was  a  good  one  :  methinks  I  never  was  in 
better  hiok.    Lucy,  what  say  yoa ;  is  it  like  ? 

Zucy,  Like,  madam!  'tis  alive;  'tis  Mr  Sta^ 
pletoB  hinnelf. 

fjct.  Is  tbe  servant  gsne  for  his  clothes  to 
dress  the  laymah?  Til  positively  rub  in  the  drsr 
pery  now  Ira  about  it.  Well,  child,  IVe  tarned 
Uns' matter  in  my  head,  and  I  believe  I  most  for- 
give yon;  there's  no hoMing  out  against  contri- 
tion :  I  believe  your  brother  was  to  blame-— So 
^fais.  painter  then  is  ^r  Manlove? 

Lucy.  Yes,  madanH.and  a  lovely  man  he  is ; 
if  yon  please  to  remember,  I  told  you  so  the 
first  moroeat  I  saw  him ;  so  genteel,  so  well-bred, 
so  perfectly  the  gentleman.  Oh,  here  comes 
Thomas  with  the  clothes— shall  I  help  to  put 
them  on? 

Enttr  Servant, 

Let,  80,  so !  that's  right — ^let  the  arm  fall  na- 
toraHy — i^s  very  well  as  it  is — Now  torn  the  lay- 
man with  its  side  to  me-^no,  -t'other  way — a 
httlemore.  Slay,  let  me  do  it  myself.  Now 
stand  away that's  it 

Ser,  Have  yaaany  further  oornmands^  madam? 

Let,  No — ^yes.  If  the  youag  gentleman  who 
was  with  me  this  morning  should  call  again, 
shew  him  up  hither. 

Ser,  The  painter? 

Let,  Yes,  the  painter,  as  yoa  call  him. 

Ser,  Madam,  he  is  this  meneot  come  into  the 
eoixrt-^yard. 

Let,  Indeed  !  then  do  as  I  bid  you.  [Exit  Ser.] 
So,  so,  he  (has  foimd  oat  die  mistake  as  well  as 
myself. 

Lucy,  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  go  and 
show  Mr  Manlove  hither. 

Let.  Do  so,  Luc^,  do  so— What  a  "flutter  am 
I  in  ?— 4int,  hark'e,  dioo't  'give  him  any  intimation 
ahat  I  know  him.  [Eait  Lucv.]  This  is  happy ! 
i  am  such  a  gainer  by  this  revolution,  that  I  can- 
not find  in  my  heart  to  be  angry  with  the  girl- 
That  ever  I  shonld  be  the  bubble  of  so  gross  an 
imposition!  Hark!  he's  coming.  I'll  pretend  to 
be  at  work !  though  I  am  so  confused^  I  don't 


know  one  colour  from  aoother.  O  Heavens,  how 
charmingly  he  looks  I 


Enter  Charles  Manlove. 


1Q« 


Cha,  Man,  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons :   I 
treat  i  mayn't  disturb  you. 

Let,  Oh,  sir,  don't  mention  it  You  see  I  use 
no  ceremony. 

Cha.  Man*  You're  infinitely  obliging.  I  have 
ventured  once  again.  Miss  Fairfax,  to  intrude 
upon  your  patience. 

Let.  As  often  as  you  please ;  you're  always 
welcome  here.  Come  hither' — I  must  have  your 
judgment    How  do  you  like  what  I  have  done  ? 

Cha,  Man,  All  that  you  do  is  well ;  but  you'll 
forcive  roe — I  am  full  of  other  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  lose  no  moment  of  this  happy  opportunity. 

Let,  Pish  I  I  must  have  you  flatter  me  :  Sit 
down— This  drapery  puzzles  me — Sit  down,  I 
say  t  Year  modern  habits  are  so  stiff  I  How  shall 
I  manage  it?  Come,  take  the  chalk — nay,  no  ex- 
cuse. Though  you  are  so  smartly  dressed,  you 
absolutely  must  assist  me. 

Cha,  Man,  I  beg  to  be  excused :  my  happi** 
ness  is  staked  upon  this  crisis :  my  heart  is  full, 
and  must  have  vent 

Let,  How  can  you  be  so  tiresome  ?  Now  you 
are-  going  upon  the  old  topic,  Mr  Manlove. 

Cha,  Man,  I  mast  con^ss  it  is  of  him  that  I 
would  speak. 

Let,  Fye,  fye  upon  you  I  call  to  mind  yonr 
promise.  Hold-^suppose  I  throw  aside  this  ugly 
t>rown  and  gold,  and  put  him  in  a  fancy  dress : 
What  say  you? 

Cha,  Man,  Nothing :  for  I  am  nothing :  I 
have  no  art,  no  faculty  of  painting ;  I  am  an  im- 
postor. On  my  knees  I  do  beseech  you,  forgive 
and  hear  me. 

Let,  Pray  be  composed,  nor  let  your  seal  for 
Mr  Manlove  agitate  you  thus.  I'll  save  you  all 
this  trouble,  by  confessing  freely  to  you,  I  have 
changed  my  mind  since  last  we  parted. 

Cha,  Man,  Changed  !  as  how  ? 

Let.  As  you'll  be  pleased  to  hear.  I  think  of 
Mr  Manlove  now  as  favourably  as  yon  yourself 
could  wish. 

Cha.  Man,  Madam 

Let,  I  think  the  woman  must  be  blest,  whom 
such  a  man  shall  honour  with  his  choice. 

Cha,  Man,  Indeed !  I  may  presume,  then,  yoa 
would  condescend  to  countenance  his  addresses? 

Let.  That's  a  home  question ;  but  I  think  it  is 
not  easy  to  deny  him  any  thing. 

Cha,  Man,  I'm  thunderstruck  !  The  boy  has 
told  me  the  truth;  she  likes  him,  and  1  am  un- 
done ! 

Let,  What  is  the  matter  now?  Yovseem  quite 
disconcerted.  Is  not  this  the  very  point  you 
aimed  at  ?  Hav'n't  I  confe&t  all  that  you  wished  ? 

Cha,  Man,  Oh,  no  !  You  torture  mc. 

Let,  Mao,  rosdass  man !  whom  nothing  I  can 
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do  will  satisfy  t  ofiended,  when  I  refuse  joor 
friend ;  when  1  accept  him,  tortured ! 

Cha,  Alan,  And  tortured  I  must  be :  for  know, 
most  wretched  as  I  am,  it  is  not  for  a  friend  I 
plead,  but  for  myself. 

Let,  Well,  sir,  I'm  free  to  say,  'I  still  abide  bj 
my  confession.  What  you  tell  me  shakes  not  my 
esteem  for  Mr  Manlove. 

Cha.  Man,  Then  I  have  lost  yoo;  for  that 
Manlove  is  myyouof^er  brother,  and  has  won  you 
ander  a  fictitious  name :  I,  that  really  own  it,  am 
discarded. 

# 

Let,  How  purblind  you  long-sighted  wits  some- 
times can  be !  Vou  tell  me  you  are  Mr  Manlove; 
have  I  revoked  my  opinion  ?  You  say  your  bro- 
ther took  your  name ;  have  I  expre^Md  myself 
in  favour  of  Mr  Nightshade? 

Cha.  Man.  O,  Heavens  !  I  do  begin  to  hope — 

Let,  You  should  not  puzzle  me  with  silch 
cross  purposes.  Will  you  be  Mr  Manlove,  and 
believe  wnat  I  now  say  of  him,  or  give  that  name 
to  your  brother,  and  hear  me  repeat  what  I 
lately  said  of  him  } 

Cha,  Man,  Oh,  let  me  be  what  you  approve  ! 
I  ask  no  higher  blessing. 

Let,  We  are  interrupted.  See,  your  formid- 
able rival !  Oh,  you  have  made  a  fine  confusion 
—Come  away.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Jack  Nightshade. 

J.  Night,  Hist !  hark'e,  brother  Charles ! — 
He  won't  turn  back,  and  I  dare  not  follow  him, 
for  fear  I  run  into  old  Crusty's  jaws.  I  am  fain 
to  go  as  warily  in  this  house  as  if  I  was  riding 
over  a  warren.  Didlikins  !  here  comes  the  gin 
at  last — Oh,  fye  upon  you,  miss !  oh  fyc   ■ 

Enter  Lucy  ka$tify, 

Lucy,  Hush !  hush !  A  truce  to  your  re- 
proaches— Hide  yourself;  your  father's  at  my 
iieels. 

J,  Night.  My  father !  Drown  it !  what  shall  I 
do  now? 

Lucy,  Here,  get  behind  this  layman ;  stoop : 
stand  dose.  I'll  put  the  shutters  to;  I  owe  you 
that  good  turn,  at  least,  to  bring  you  off.  Stand 
close  ! 

Enter  Andrew  Nightshade. 

A.  Night,  So,  so !  What's  doin^  here  i  Dark- 
ness at  mid-day  I  Your  servant,  Mr  Staplcton — I 
see  you  notwithstanding ;  there  you  are :  fine  go- 
ings-on at  your  age  !  Smuggling  your  chamber- 
maids in  corners— ^Call  you  this  fair  trading  ? 
Oh,  if  your  wife  saw  this  ! 

J.  Night.  \From  behind.]  For  pity's  sake,  keep 
him  off  [  He  s  coming ! 

Lucy.  Where  are  you  coming,  sir  ?  Pray  leave 
the  room ;  your  company  disturbs  him  ;  don't 
you  see  how  ill  he  is? 

A.  Night,  Poor  gentleman !  and  to  you  .shut 
out  the  light  to  nuke  him  better?  Ay,  let  him 


lean  upon  yoo,  comfort  him ;  I  dare  be  sworn  he 
has  need  of  it— ^hame  apoo  you,  Mr  Staple- 
ton  !  What,  you'll  not  speak,  not  yoo !  Here 
comes  one  will  make  yoo  speak,  and  sdr  too,  to 
some  tone.  Here,  madam,  here's  your  virtooos 
husband !  here's  m  picture  of  modbm  coojagil 
fidelity ! 

Enter  Mrs  Stapletov. 

Mn  Stop,  A  picture,  troly !  for  I  think  Too're 
talking  to  nothing  else.  Why  doo't  the  girl  opea 
the  shutters?  What  do  yon  stand  mrt  ror? 
O,  ho !  [Sees  Jaci. 

Enter  Mr  Stapletoii  and  Mavlotb. 

Mr  St<u>,  What!  my  old  friend  conferrii^ 
with  the  myman  ?  Breaik  hit  head,  Andrew,  it 
you  please ;  no  manslaughter  can  lie  there. 

[Tke  wrindam  is  opemeL 

A,  Night,  How's  this !  why,  I  protest  I  took  it 
for  yourself;  and  I  was  scandaliaed  to  sees 
sober  citizen  in  such  close  <»nferenoe  with  t 
damsel  of  so  great  temptations. 

Afofi.  Come,  brother,  you  have  had  one  wan- 
ing against  an^r ;  let  this  be  m  memento  to  goard 
against  suspicion. 

A,  Night,  Brother,  you  know  I  can't  endon 
advice ;  I  see  my  error ;  that's  enough. 

Mrs  Stop,  Yes,  bat  you  don't  see  all :  tbere'i 
more  behind  the  scenes ;  yoar  greatest  error,  Mr 
Nightshade,  is  not  yet  foimd  out 

A.  Night,  Why,*whtt  the  venseance  have  we 
here  ?  Come  out — let's  see  your  face.  Son  Ja^ ! 
Furies  and  flames !  My  boy,  as  I'm  alive ! 

Man.  This  is  judgment  upon  judgment ! 

A.  Night.  Which  of  you  all  nave  conjured  op 
this  plot?  Oh,  than  unutterably  vile  and  sorry 
puppy !  Hound,  that  I  have  bred  to  tear  my  heart 
out — Jack,  Jade !  for  you  to  use  me  thus !  Yoa 
whom  Fve  made  my  boast,  the  staff  of  my  okl 
age ! — I  would  1  had  a  staff!  I'd  beat  your  brains 
out  with  it,  blockhead,  so  I  would ! 

Man,  Hold,  hold !  no  more  of  that — remem- 
ber promises. 

A.  Nieht,  And  in  that  jacket  too !  the  sobr 
stance  o7  a  farm  laid  out  upon  yoor  back :  sirrah, 
whence  came  that  conjuror's  coat,  that  sooim- 
drel's  livery  1  Answer  me. 

J.  Night,  Father,  'tis  none  of  mine ;  'tis  bra* 
ther  Charles^. 

A,  Night,  There,  Mr  Manlove  !  there's  yoor 
pretty  gentleman  !  a  fine  account !  the  compter 
of  his  brother  I  ' 

Stop.  Be  more  patient,  friend  Andrew. 

A,  Night.  I  won't  be  patient  \  I've  a  fatber'i 
privilege  to  juftify  my  passion.  Hark'e,  sii^ 
what  iMTOught  you  np  to  town  ?  Who  sedoced  yoa 
hither  ?  I  suppose  the  fashiunabie  scooodrel,  who 
lent  you  that  fool's  coat. 

J.  Night,  Lord  love  you,  father!  'twas  a  frolic 
of  my  own ;  Charles  would  have  had  me  travel- 
led home  agpun. 
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Man,  What,  b  dimt  like  a  seducer? 

J.  Nighi,  And  so  I  should  afore  now,  but  that 
I  fell  into  a  kind  of  love-suit  here,  with  the  joung 
lady  of  this  house. 

Mn  Stop,  What  do  you  saj  ?  a  love-suit  ? 

Stn,  With  my  ward,  Miss  Fairfax?  impossi- 
Ue! 

Lucy.  Ay,  now  comes  my  examination :  I  had 
best  escape.  [Ande, 

J.  Night,  Hold)  hold ;  my  whole  defence  turns 
upon  your  testimony-^tay  where  you  are. 

[To  LucT. 
^  A,  Night,  Ay,  let  us  hear ;  there's  something 
in  this  plea  *.  Let  us  hear  more  of  the  love-suit. 

J.  Night,  Nay,  ^twas  not  much  of  a  suit  nei- 
ther :  it  was  very  soon  over ;  miss  was  coming, 
Dibble  got  a  licence,  and  I  bought  a  ring. 

Stap,  Why,  youre  beside  yourself,  young 
man! 

A,  Night,  Go  on !  the  boy  speaks  well,  and 
shan't  be  brow-beat :  hear  him  out 

J.  Night,  And  so,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I 
should  have  married  her  outright,  if  brother 
Charles  had  not  thrown  a  spoke  in  my  wheel. 

A.  Nightk  See  there,  see  there  !  What  say  you 
for  your  favourite  now  ?  Prove  what  you  say,  my 
lad,  and  I  will  do  you  justice  to  the  extent  of  my 
estate. 

/.  Night.  Say  vou  so,  father?  then  it  shall  out: 
why,  brother  Charles,  you  must  know^  had  a 
mouth's  mind  for  the  lady  himself;  so  he  pre- 
tended to  persuade  me  that  I  was  made  a  fool  of, 
and  that  the  girl  I  was  going  to  marry  was  not 
Miss  Fairfax. 

A,  Night,  There,  there ! — ^you  hear  it  now 
from  the  tongue  of  truth  and  innocence :  you're 
satisfied,  I  hope  ?  I  beg  the  lady  may  be  sent  for 
in. 

J,  Night,  Sent  for !  a  pretty  joke !  why,  there 
she  stands. 

Mr  and  Mrt  Stap,  lla,  ha,  ha  I 

A,  Night,  I'm  thunderstruck ! 

J.  Night,  And  so  am  I ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  brother  Charles,  as  sure  as  you  are  here  alive, 
.  we  had  both  been  happy  before  now. 

A,  Night,  This,  this  the  lady? 

J,  Night.  Ay,  father,  that's  she :  I  hope  you 
like  her? 

Stap,  Lucy !  Lucy  Dibble ! 

Man,  The  sister  of  my  clerk  ! 

A.  Night,  Death  and  the  devil !  a  chamber- 
maid ! 

Mrt  Stap,  Oh,  you  insidious  hussy !  what  can 
you  say  for  yourself? 

Lucy.  1  am  not  here  upon  my  trial,  madam  ; 
that  is  past,  and  Miss  Fairfax  has  signed  my  par- 
don. As  for  this  gentleman,  if  I  did  put  a  little 
trick  upon  him  under  my  mistress's  name,  he 
paid  me  in  my  own  coin,  by  passing  himself  off 
under  his  brother's.  The  parties  represented  are 
not  present ;  but,  let  me  stand  at  Miss  Fairfax's 
side,  and  place  him  by  Mr  Manlove,  and  I  leave 


the  world  to  decide  which  is  the  greatest  impos- 
tor of  the  two. 

J.  Night,  Oh,  you  abominable  little  vixen  ! 

Man.  Keep  your  peace.  Jack !  would  you  prove 
your  valour  on  a  woman  ? 

A.  Night.  Then,  by  Jupiter,  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  lawyer  Dibble's  skin,  before  this  day's  at 
an  end ! 

Stop.  Understand  yourself,  child ;  the  daugh- 
ter ofa  footman  is  no  mate  fur  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

A,  Night,  To  be  sure :  well  said.  Master  Sta- 
pleton ! 

Lucy,  True,  sir ;  but  the  footman  bred  his 
daughter  as  a  gentleman  should,  and  the  gentle- 
man gave  his  son  the  education  of  a  footman. 

[Exit  Lucy. 

Man,  Brother  Andrew— 

A.  Night,  Pooh ! 

J,  Night,  Father,  that  last  wipe  was  at  you» 

A.  Night,  Hold  your  tongue,  blockhead !  get 
you  home  into  the  country,  till  the  soil,  and  be 
a  beast  of  burden ;  'tis  what  nature  meant  you 
for. 

Man,  Nay,  brother,  blame  not  nature,  she 
has  done  her  part :  'tis  you  that  should  have  tilled 
the  soil.  O  Charles,  you  come  upon  a  wish; 
your  father  is  impatient  to  embrace  you. 

Enter  Charles  Manlove. 

Cha,  Man.  Let  but  my  fat:her  add  his  appro* 
bation,  and  my  happiness  shall  be  complete. 

Man.  He  can't  withhold  it.  Come,  throw  pre* 
judice  aside  ;  let  wralh  and  jealousy  be  cast  far 
from  you :  look  upon  this  youth ;  he  is  your  son ; 
you  are  the  principal,  but  do  you  substitute  the 
justice  to  confess  ray  system  has  succeeded ;  it  is 
possible,  you  see,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  this 
world,  and  not  be  tainted  with  its  wickedness. 

A.  Night.  'TIS  mighty  well ;  but  for  this  cub 
of  mine,  I'll  disinherit  hun  to  the  devil ;  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  die  to-morrow,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling. 

J.  Night.  Lord,  father,  in  that  case,  a  little 
matter  would  content  me. 

Man,  Come,  come,  the  law  has  made  provi- 
sion against  that :  Jack  must  inherit  your  estate, 
die  when  you  will. 

A,  Night,  Then,  V\\  not  die  at  all ;  I'll  live 
for  ever  on  purpose  to  plague  him ;  I'll  starve 
the  whelp ;  he  snail  have  nothing  to  live  upon, 
but  rain-water  and  pig-nuts. 

Man.  Then,  Andrew,  I  will  keep  him;  he 
shall  live  with  me. 

A,  Night,  Say  you  so,  brother  ?  then,  I'U  for- 
give him,  and  keep  him  to  myself;  and,  since 
you  talk  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  I'll  show  him 
what  it  is :  come  hither.  Jack ;  I'll  go  with  him 
as  far  as  there  is  water  to  carry  us ;  I'll  travel 
him  to  the  world's  end :  Zounds !  Fll  take  him 
out  of  ity. rather  than  be  outgone. 
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J.  Night,  Take  the  last  stage  hj  yourself,  dear 
father  !  Farewell,  uncle  !  good-bye,  Char)^ ! 

[Ejeunt  A.  and  J.  Night. 

Man.  Incorrigible  humourist !  Come,  ny  son, 
and  come,  rny  worthy  friends :  where  is  jfour  ami- 
able ward  ?  I  still  have  h<M»es  this  day  of  rancour 
and  confusion  will  concluoe  with  joy. 

Stap.  And  so  it  shall,  if  my  persuasioa  can 
have  weight. 

ilfrt  Stap,  Persuasion  never  fails,  when  incli- 
nation aids  it.    Look,  she  comes ! 

Cha,  Man,  And  comes  like  Hope,  like  spring 
and  sunshine  to  the  longing  year,  with  smiles  of 
soft  complacency  and  love. 

Enter  Letitia. 

Let,  Ay,  now  your  rival's  gone,  you  think  the 
field  your  own;  but  every  hour  will  raise  fresh 
rivals,  for  every  hour  will  draw  forth  fresh  per- 
fections from  a  character  like  your's,  and  each 
demand  the  preference  in  ouraamiratiooaiidap* 
plause. 


Stap,  Well  said,  my  girl !  then  ihere^  t  btr- 
gatn  made :  What  need  of  further  words f 

ilfn  Stap.  Fy  upoo  you,  Mr  Stapleton !  voa 
distress  her;  you  are  too  much  in  haste  tbest 
thestf  mutters. 

Mr  Stop,  Why,  Dollyv  you  acid  I  coodiided 
our  matter  within  the  week. 

MrsStapr,  Lemger ;  'twas  longer :  don  t  bdiere 
him,  Letitia. 

Let,  Excuse  roe.  I  can  readily  believr,  that 
hearts  so  fitted  fai'  each  other,  might  uniie  atcace 
by  mutual  attraction. 

Man,  Dost  thou  believe  it,  fair  one^  then, 
away  with  aH  d^lay !  not  even  the  law,  iu  own 
parent,  shall  be  privileged  in  this  case;  well 
work  like  shipwrights  at  an  nrniaiiient,  and  Dib- 
ble, ns  a  punishment  for  hts  intrigues,  shall  la- 
bour double  tides.  If  marriage  ever  shall  rcgaio 
its  dignity  in  this  dcgenemte  a^e,  it  must  be  by 
the  union  of  such  hurts' as  these. 

[Eieunt  omtm. 
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